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AN   ELECTION    IN    THE   ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. 


As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
children  in  the  Elementary  School 
to  secure  money  to  build  their  house 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  elect 
a  school  treasurer.  As  this  goes  to 
press  the  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  election,  which  will,  as  far  as 
practicable,  duplicate  the  election 
of  a  town  or  county  treasurer.  The 
convention  will  be  held  January  10. 
Following  the  convention,  at  which 
time  the  children  will  make  nomina- 
tions for  the  office,  registration,  and 
election  by  ballot  will  be  carried 
through. 

The  work  of  the  treasurer  will  be 
largely  the  care  of  the  funds  which 
are  expended  for  the  house  which 
the  children  are  building.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  they  find  they  have  suf- 
ficient funds  to  pay  part  of  the  sal- 
ary of  the  new  athletic  director  and 
to  become  active  members  of  the 
children's  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore 
County. 

L.   C.  W. 


C.AROUME    HIGH    SCHOOL    BOTS 
ENTERTAINED. 


THE   ENGLISH   WORK  OF 
JUNIOR  SIX. 


Thursday  morning,  December  22, 
following  their  Wednesday  afternoon 
game  with  Catonsville  which  deter- 
mined the  soccer  championship  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Shore,  the  Caroline  High  School 
boys  lunched  at  Newell  Hall.  The 
hostesses  with  Mrs.  Curry  conducted 
a  tour  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing and  the  boys'  barracks.  Our 
hope  is  that  they  carried  away  with 
them  such  a  pleasant  impression  of 
us    that   they   will   join   us   next   tall. 


HOW  THE   OBIOLE  WAS 
NAMKD. 


.^11  the  students  were  asked  to 
suggest  appropriate  names.  A  com- 
mittee narrowed  the  list  to  the  beet 
half  dozen.  The  entire  Aasembl? 
voted.  The  Oriole  wa«  the  name: 
chosen,  and  that  ananimonsly.  This 
1  name  was  suggested  by  one  of  otir 
Seniors,  Miss  EUen  Hutchison,  of 
Eaaton,   Talbot   County. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  WOODBZRBY 
COTTON  MTLUS. 


We  have  had  some  work  and  some 
play  in  English  this  session.  The 
most  interesting  play  period  was  our 
"weenie"  roast.  Late  in  the  past 
fall  the  members  of  the  section 
donned  their  walking  clpthes  and 
hiked  with  Mrs.  Stapleton  and  Miss 
Timberlake  to  Rogers'  Forge  for  the 
outing.  While  there  members  of 
the  group  played  games,  told  stories 
and  acted  them  out.  After  partak- 
ing heartily  of  "hot-dogs."  rolls, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  cocoa,  apples,  ba- 
nanas and  marsh  mallows,  we  started 
back  to  the  dormitory  leaving  a  bad- 
ly shaken  up  persimmon  tree  and 
the  dying  em::--s  of  the  big  bon- 
fire which  had  helped  to  cheer  the 
place  and   warm   the   frosty  air. 

The  work  has  consisted  of  gram- 
mar and  composition  during  the  first 
term  and  contemporary  literature 
during  this  term.  Nest  term  we 
shall   have   expression. 

Through  our  composition  work 
we  have  found  out  some  interesting 
things  about  ourselves.  The  set  of 
papers,  for  example,  in  which  we 
told  about  our  individual  hobbies, 
showed  some  interesting  side-lights 
upon  our  varous  desires  and  ambi- 
tions. 


Thl.s  ne^T  venture  of  the  .\or- 
mnl  School  iM  lamiched  v»-ith 
three  objectives:  (1)  To  give  tbt- 
!4Ciittents  n  nxediain  for  telltni; 
ot  their  life  and  their  ideaii*  to 
nil  groups  of  interested  stndenlH 
in  the  State;  (-)  To  give  the 
school  its  opportnnity  to  place 
its  -stamp  upon  edneatlon;  i'^) 
To  give  the  State  an  oppomnlty 
to  kno^v  what  one  of  Uh  Normal 
Schools  Is  doin^  and  is  almine 
to  do;  (4)  To  send  a  nxessn^^e  oat 
fnto   the   schools    of    other    States. 

Last  year  we  pnbllBhed  two  Is- 
sues of  the  school  paper.  .Ther 
had  no  name;  the-y  grew  out  of 
a  need  to  advertise  for  an  In- 
creased enroltnkent;  tJiey  were 
full  of  creditable  school  storlea 
and  information — bat  they  be- 
g;an  and  ended  there.  It  h«B 
tai<en  tour  months  thin  year  to 
sro\v  up  to  an  ideai  of  a  achool 
liaper  but  the  orffanimatlon  now 
worked  out  waiinnf  aa  In  be- 
lieving that  since  the  stadenta 
are  responsible  manasera  the 
promise  of  sivinff  na  Ave  ntlm- 
ber<<  fssned  proBsptiy  the  ISth 
of  each  month  will  be  fnlDlled. 
The  student  body  has  its  own 
object  In  cootroIUaK  and  ntana^- 
loK  a  paper;  the  facalty  has  Its 
object,  too*  In  assisting  and  ad- 
vlnlnte;  the  principal  has  her  ob- 
ject. But  the  combined  objects 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  pa- 
per can  become  a  medium  for 
lncreDse^l  enrollment  more  po- 
tent than  any  other  propneanda 
which  mi§:ht  be  dlHsenii'nateU. 
Maryland  needs  to  know  that  in 
her  two  Morraal  Schools  there 
should  be  an  enkcHntent  of  ei^ht 
hundred  students.  Kneh  year 
there  should  be  three  hnndred 
stnUent.s  receii'ln^  their  diploma 
to  tench  from  the  .>lary!and 
State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 
^Ve  have  on  roll  no^v  three  hun- 
dred and  eicrhty  students.  Next 
year  we  must  have  six  hundred. 
Oh.  "noble  six  hunilredl"  .We 
are  ready  to  sreet  you.  Septem- 
ber. 1022.  ^vill  bring  the  answer. 
LID.V    LEE    T.VLL. 


Our  object  in  history  is,  so  taj- 
as   possible,    to   connect   past   history 

I  with  that  of  the  present  time.  In 
pursuance    of    this    object,    we  stud- 

'  ied  the  progress  of  the  manufacture 
of   cloth.     This   we    traced   from   an- 


ient    times,     to    our     own    colonial 


times  and  from  then  to  the  present 
time,  the  age  of  great  inventions. 
It  was  in  the  interest  of  this  phase 
of  study,  that  we  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  visit  the  Woodberrjr  Cot- 
ton   Mills,   in  Baltimore  City. 

The  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  the  school,  were  es- 
corted through  the  mills  by  the  man- 
agers and  proprietors.  The  various 
steps  essential  In  cottjon  manufac- 
ture; cleaning,  carding,  spinning  and 
weaving  were  fully  explained  as  the 
representatives  passed  from  one  step 
in  the  process  to  another.  In 
visiting  the  mills,  several  mo- 
tives were  kept  in  mind,  es- 
pecially the  comparison  bf  present 
day  mill  conditions,  with  those  of 
England  before  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. Although  we  found  condi- 
tions very  much  improved,  all  agreed 
that  surroundings  could  still  be 
made  more  comfortable  for  the  em- 
ployees. 

As  we  walked  through  the  mills, 
we  could  scarcely  help  wondering  at 
the  progress  made  by  man's  mind 
in  allowing  him  to  invent  such  won- 
derful means  by  which  cloth  can 
now   be   manufactured. 


H.AVE   ANOTHER   CUP! 


1  Of  tea?  Thank  you.  Miss  Ayre.  . 
iThis  phrase  has  had  several  occas- 
iions  to  sound  this  year  in  the  North 
Parior  of  Newel)  HalJ  where  our 
social  director  delightfully  enter- 
tained various  groups  of  girls  at  af- 
ternoon teas.  Each  girl  has  taken 
away  with  her  pleasant  impressions 
of  subdued  light  and  jolly  chatter- 
ing, presided  over  by  our  most . 
charming    hostess.    Miss    Ayre. 


L-DbS5\ 


NINS  RAS"  FOR  THE  BEST 
PERIOD  IN  THE  WEEK. 


Who  doesn't  thiuk  that  the  period 
irod  11.15  until  12.00  o'clock  on 
'.Vediiesday  is  the  most  delightful 
.;■-.;  01  the  whole  week!  Why  that 
'.i  when  we  have  our  regular  assem- 
blies conducted  by  the  various  de- 
partments o:"  the  school! 

We  started  off  this  year  with  a 
ringing  of  bells  and  lively  peals  of 
laughter  tor  it  was  thus  that  Cho- 
Cho.  the  Health  Clown,  greeted  us. 
N'ow  Cho-Cho  likes  to  talk  to  chil- 
dren. 30  of  course,  we  had  the 
3Iementary  School  with  us.  Nor 
could  he  have  wanted  a  more  en- 
thusiastic audience.  They  answered 
his  many  questions  and  laughed 
gleefully  at  his  funny  antics.  With 
many  changes  of  mood,  (for  he 
sometimes  laughed  and  sometimes 
wept),  he  told  us  and  showed  us 
from  the  market  basket  that  he  car- 
ried with  him  what  foods  he  would 
like  to  have  us  eat  and  why.  We 
all  liked  this  assembly  and  feel  in- 
debted to  our  own  Science  Depart- 
ment for  securing  Cho-Cho  from  the 
Child's  Health  Organization  In  New 
York.  His  fame  is  widespread,  as 
he  has  traveled  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Not  long  after  this  came  Qood 
English  Week.  This  was  a  banner 
week.  From  breakfast  time  Monday 
morning  until  supper  Friday  night 
we  found  impertinent  and  colorful 
posters  staring  us  in  the  face  where- 
ever  we  went  around  the  school 
buildings.  These  posters  gave  us 
many  warnings  and  much  good  ad- 
vice about  our  use  of  the  English 
language.  On  Tuesday  Dr.  French, 
assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  gave  us 
a  very  interesting  and  helpful  talk 
on  "Personal  English."  He  told  us 
we  should  trouble  about  our  speech 
first,  because  it  is  ours  and  second 
because  It  Is  not  ours.  This  sounds 
very  contradictory  but  he  made  it 
perfectly  clear  to   us. 

During  this  entire  week  a  wood- 
en coffin  lay  in  our  hall  and  in  It 
we  placed  all  errors  in  speech  that 
we  wished  to  hear  no  more.  On 
Thursday,  after  a  very  delightful 
dramatic  representation  of  the 
downfall  of  Bad  English  and  some 
of  his  fellow  bandits,  such  as  Slang, 
the  Pled  Piper  came,  took  the  cof- 
fin and  burled  It  and  charmed  many 
grammatical  errors  from  our  classes. 
Since  that  time  we  have  not  seen 
or  heard  of  them.    (?) 

Other  interesting  series  of  assem- 
blies were  those  given  by  the  House- 
hold Arts,  Industrial  Arta  and  His- 
tory Departments.  It  was  a  study 
of  the  textile  Industry  given  in  three 
programs  as  follows:  First — Early 
Ways  of  Spinning  and  Weaving,  a 
dramatic  representation  planned  and 
given  by  Junior  II.  Second — The 
Modern    Cotton    Factory,    a    govern- 


ment film  showing  the  entire  pro- 
cess of  cotton  goods  manufacture. 
Third — Economic  and  Social  As- 
pects of  the  Use  of  Machinery  in  the 
Textile  Industry,  a  very  interesting 
talk  by  Dr.  Broadus  Mitchell,  from 
the  Department  of  Social  Studies  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  These 
three  assemblies  gave  us  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  extent  and  importance 
of   the    textile   industry. 

Wednesday,  December  the  21st. 
was  an  unusually  busy  day  for  us, 
but  we  gladly  stopped  for  an  hour 
between  Ave  and  six  o'clock  and 
gathered  in  the  Auditorium  to  see 
one  of  the  most  delightful  assem- 
blies of  the  whole  year.  It  was  the 
Christmas  story,  old,  but  ever  new 
and  dear  to  our  hearts,  given  in 
tableaux  and  carols  by  the  Elemen- 
tary School.  We  went  away  with  a 
feeling  of  Joy  and  reverence,  of 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards 
men. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  de- 
lightful assemblies  we  have  had 
this  year.  Among  the  noted  speak- 
ers we  have  heard  was  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, who  told  us  of  her  experiences 
in  a  Russian  prison.  Who  can  now 
deny  that  this  is  the  very  best  per- 
iod of  the  whole  week?  Interest- 
ing things  also  happen  on  other  days 
than  Wednesday.  Monday  is  called 
Principal's  Day  ,and  the  forty  mm- 
ute  assembly  period  is  used  by  Miss 
Tall  as  she  wishes.  On  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  we  are  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter  while  Miss 
S'lurtz  moulds  us  into  Carusos, 
Glucks  and  Carmena.  ,  On  FViday 
the  period  is  given  over  to  any 
school  organization  desiring  the 
period,  usually  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Orgafilzation  or  the  Literary 
Societies. 

B.  R.  C,  '23. 


THE  SMILE  ROOM. 


CRAFT  CLUB. 


The   Normal  has  a   Craft  Club, 
As  surely  you   must  know; 

We   delved   into   the  potter's   art, 
And  helped  put  on  a  show. 

We  meet  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
To  be  late's  against  the  rule. 

To  he  absent  Is  a  deadly  sin 
If  you  can  be  at  school. 

On  Friday  nights  we   go  on  hikes, 
And  merry  times   have  we! 

We    roast    our   spuds    and    broil    our 
chops. 
It  is  a  sight  to  see! 

Our  watchword  ia  "co-operate," 
Our    motto    "get    things    done 
And     while     we're     doing    all     these 
things 
Be  sure  and  have  some  fun." 
M.  L.,  '23. 

Down's    WertdlTi^    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS.  Enaraver 

230  N.   Charies   St.,   BALTIMORE 


"Yum!  yum!  Don't  I  smell 
soup?      Cried  Mary,   one  of  our   new 

students. 

.,."\r.^=l^°ii  you   do,"   replied   Jane. 
tor  they  are  making  some  down  In 
the   cafeteria." 

•'The  cafeteria:      v,  .lere   Is  that?" 

Why,    down    on      the    first    floor. 

Come,   Mary,  I  will  show   it  to  yon." 

It  was  just  about  twelve  o'clock 
when  Mary  and  Jane  entered  a  large, 
clean,  attractive  room.  About  the 
room  were  placed  many  tables,  at 
which  were  seated  dozens  of  chil- 
dren with  smiling  faces.  But,  why 
shouldn't  they  smile — they  were.  In- 
deed, happy  because  thev  were  stu- 
dents in  our  Practice  Sohool  and 
could  enjoy  the  provisions  for  a 
happy  lunch  hour.  ,  They  did  not 
have  to  eat  a  cold  lunch  in  some 
quiet,   lonesome  corner. 

"Cho-Cho  says  that  cold  lunches 
are  not  good  for  us,  especially  for 
growing  boys  and  girls  and  that  is 
just  the  reason  why  our  school  pro- 
vides a  good,  wholesome  lunch  for 
its  students,"  explained   Jane. 

"A  wholesome  lunch?  What  do 
you    consider    a    wholesome    lunch?" 

"Exactly  what  we  are  serving 
here — milk,  soups,  cocoa,  simple 
sandwiches  and  well-baked  muffins, 
desserts;  as,  fresh  fruit,  custards, 
simple  cakes  and  ice  cream." 

"But  how  do  they  ever  find  time 
to  prepare  all  of  this  food?"  asked 
Marv. 

"Oh,    that    is    quite    simple,"    con- 
tinued   Jane,    "many    of    the    things 
served  are  prepared  during  our  class 
periods  in  the  Household   Economic  . 
Department.     This  is   just  a  type  of 
the    work    we   are    planning    in   our 
Senior   III  section.      A   great  deal  of 
t^e   success   in   our    serving   here   1? 
due   to    the   skillful   management  o 
one    well-trained      supervisor.      He3 
assistance   in   serving   is   chiefly  pale 
student   assistance.      One   feature   li 
her    unique   plan    is    to    have   a   Sev- 
enth      Grade     pupil      sunervise     the 
smaller  ones  at  each  table." 

"This  Is  surely  the  m^  't- 

ful     thing     I     know    of  -ed 

Mary,  "and  just  to  think  their  moth- 
ers don't  have  to  worry  about  pack- 
ing lunches.  How  glad  my  mother 
wouM  have  been  had  they  had  a 
cafeteria  In  mv  old  school!" 

"But,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  you 
have  the  wrong  idea  of  our  cafe- 
teria. It  not  onlv  provides  the  pu- 
pils with  a  full  lunch,  a  well  bal- 
anced lunch,  but  also  sunnlementa 
what  he  may  br'-       "om  home." 

"Oh     I  see  "  Mary,  as  the 

bell    for    the  c'^sa    -^julokly 

called    them    from    the    hanoy   scene. 
MARGARET    STONER,    '22. 


School    Supplies    at 

HEEGENRATHER  "S 

Films    and    Butterfly    Hair    Nets   ( 


'22— THE   SENIOR    CLASS 
PLAY— '22. 


"WTIY    THE    CHTVEES    BANG.  " 

Time — Dusk  or  a  day  long  ago. 
Ecene — TUe  interior  oil  a  wood  chop- 
per's hut  on  the  edge  of  a 
forest. 
Over,    but    not    forgotten,    is    the 
class    play    that    was    given    by    the 
Senior  Class  at  Normal  on  the  even- 
ing  of   December    sixteenth.      Really 
one    would    think      we    were    profes- 
sionals at  the  "game"  instead  of  the 


'an    astounding      surprise?    Folks    do 

say    it    was.      If    you    had    ventured 

i  back  of  the  "stage"  door  you  would 

j  have    seen    other    girls    "pulling    the 

1  ropes"   so  as  to   get  the   knack;   and 

jnot  let  something  fall   on  those  who 

I  would    be   acting.      Oh!    we   had   our 

I  fun   and   otherwise.      Sometimes  if  a 

rope   or  its  manager   were  not  quite 

in    gear    the    whole    scenery    woukl 

tumble  in,  but  did  we  stop  for  that? 

No    indeed!      We    straightened   it   up 

and     went     on     confidently — weren't 

we   real   sports? 

Of    course    you    couldn't    help    but 
notice    the   honest   art   of   the    whole 


amateurs  we  are.  One  of  the  best 
parts  (or  one  of  its  secret  beauties)  i  effect.  Back  of  it  are  a  few  secrets, 
was  that  each  member  of  the  whole  i  One  big  one  was  Mr.  Davis,  a  Junior, 
class  had  a  vital  place  to  All  and  !  who  actually  jumped  at  the  oppor- 
actually  felt  the  responsibility  of !  tunity  of  being  our  electrician.  I 
having  something  good  and  wortn- j  leave  you  to  judge  of  his  work, 
while.  The  class  did  everything  ex- 1  .^hose  humans  who  have  so  much 
cept  write  the  play  and  print  the  u-j^^  ^^^j^  ^^^-^^-^  ^^  ^^  ^^  tj^gy  ^,sli 
programs  andj;^cket^s:  even Jhe  post-  |  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  should  have  a  bit  of 
^.        „        „,„„,_„        ^^  j  poetry,   a    laugh   or   two   and   a   jolly 

i  good    song,    each    day,    to    keep    the 

i  blues    away.      Speaking    of    music — 

I  does  a  Normal  student  ever  think  of 

music    without      connecting    it    with 


TOOT,   TOOT,  HTJM,  HUM. 
BANG! 


ers  were  designed   by   the   girls. 

The  hut  scene  was  as  real  as — oh! 
but  I'm  telling  too  much;   a  number! 
of    things    happened      before    "The"  | 
night. 


The  easiest  part  oi  the  whole  j  ^jj^g  suurtz.  I'm  positive  he  doesn't 
thing  was  to  get  persons  to  take  the  i  ggpeciallv  after  the  way  she  helped 
parts  and   form   the  various  commit-  :  ^^^    ^^^-^^    ^^^^,^^        ^    ready.       Co- 


tees.  Everybody  just  bubbled  over 
with  a  will  to  do  and  put  this 
through. 

There  was  a  "property  getting" 
committee;  a  stage  managing  com- 
mittee; and  an  advertising  and  tick- j  ^^^'^''^y^' 
et  committee  needed;  as  well  as  one  ' '''°''™^' 
for  musiCi  The  costumes  were 
found  to  be  so  simple  as  to  compel 
us  to  make  them  through  sheer, 
wanting  to  help  all  we  could,  and 
so  what  did  some  of  our  girls  do 
but  volunteer  to  make  everything 
needed.  Wasn't  that  fine?  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  spirit?  And  to  think 
they  were  made,  and  so  well  that 
some  thought  them  hired,  as  is  the 
general  custom.  Miss  Amberson, 
the  Domestic  Science  instructor,  un- 
dertook to  "boss"  this  job  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  done  very  successfnlly. 

But  the   scenery!      We   are  no   ar- 
tists.    We  could  never  paint  or  con- 


operation!  Teamwork!  Neither  the 
instructor  nor  the  girls  "can  be 
beat." 

What  made  people  want  to  come 
Just  because  it  was  at 
I  don't  think  so.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  partly  that  effervescent 
advertising  committee.  You  can 
vouch  with  us,  they  were  ever  on 
the   job.     Now,   weren't   they? 

Who  was  your  coach?  Did  I  hear 
someone  ask?  Why,  such  a  ques- 
tion. Miss  Munn,  of  course.  How 
could  we  do  without  her?  She  sure- 
ly can  and  does  put  one  in  his  right 
place,  at  the  right  time  (and  makes 
him   stay   there   too.) 

But  the  cast.  Did  you  ever  see 
its  equal!  Everybody  who  saw  them 
declares  them  simply  wonderful.  To 
see  one  transform  herself  from  the 
tender  age  of  a  maiden  to  that  of  a 


struct  scenery  that  would  be  good  |  imng^y^  forlorn  old  woman;  to  see 
enough  for  that.  Oh!  such  pessi- 1  another  act  as  a  jolly  old  uncle  was 
mistic   remarks.  j  really    great.      But    those    two    little 

Little  did  we  think  we  could  do  "boys."  Do  you  still  remember 
when  someone  thought  of  the  In-  them?  That  little  one  who  dressed 
dustrial  Arts  department  and  the  jq  ^^^  ^nd  was  just  as  full  of  fun 
Craft  Club.  With  the  vision  of  its|and  questions  as  he"  could  stick 
wonderful  worker.  Miss  Greenlaw,  ^ytiile  the  other  one  was  as  thought- 
there  was,  and  could  not  be,  any 
hesitancy  whatsoever  as  to  the  re- 
sponse. And  folks — what  do  you 
think  she  did?  Refuse?  I  should 
say  not;  she  and  our  committee  rose 
to  the  occasion  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  a  cabinet  has,  when  it 
declares  its  support  to  its  President. 
And    did    those    people    work?      You 


ful  as  he  could  be.  I  have  said  be- 
fore these  were  from  M.  S.  N.  S.  Is 
that   sufficient? 

Honestly,  ,iny  patient  reader,  in 
the  final  tableau,  when  everything 
came  to  a  climax  and  those  chimes 
really  rang,  folks  had  tears  trickling 
down  their  cheeks.     You  know  what 


It's  Monday  night  again!  Who 
could  doubt  it  when  he  enters  tht 
Administration  Building  and  hears 
our  splendid  orchestra.  Everyone 
knows  that  Monday  night  is  set 
apart  for  Orchestra  rehearsal;  not 
one  hour  but  two,  and  then  time  is 
all  too  short  for  the  work  and  the 
joy  we  get  out  of  those  reahersals. 
Early  in  the  year  when  a  Normal 
Orchestra  was  suggested,  a  few 
timid  souls  thought  they  might  like 
to  play  but  were  not  very  enthusi- 
astic. We  had  a  drummer  but  no 
drums,  a  cornetist  with  a  womcat 
cornet,  two  or  three  violins  and  an 
accompanist  or  two.  These  things 
in  themselves  would  not  make  much 
of  an  orchestra,  but  the  spirit  and 
how    that  spirit  grew! 

Miss  Shurtz  was  not  willing  to  let 
anyone  who  might  apply  take  the 
directorship  of  her  embryo  orches- 
tra, so  rehearsals  were  delayed  un- 
til she  secured  Mr.  Schoenfelder. 
Then  we  made  up  for  lost  time!  The 
music  department  took  over  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  some  new  instru- 
ments as  school  property.  Individ- 
uals bought  violins,  a  saxophone, 
the  worn  out  cornet  was  replaced 
by  a  splendid  new  one.  This  was 
made  possible  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  cornetist  and  the  depart- 
ment. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  facts 
about  our  orchestra  is,  that  although 
there  are  but  seventeen  boys  en- 
rolled in  the  school,  we  have  five  of 
these  in  tb«  orchestra  as  regulars, 
with  five  girls.  Bach  rehearsal  finds 
three  or  four  faithful  friends  who 
do  not  yet  own  an  instrument  oit 
play,  but  who  want  the  hours  of 
good  music  with  their  friends. 
.  So  it  is,  that  each  Monday  night 
we  gather  from  all  corners  of  the 
Campus  for  practice.  Practice  for 
what?  We  intend  to  offer  our  ser- 
vices to  the  Glee  Club  very  soon  and 
suggest  that  we  go  into  partnership 
with  them  for  the  Annual  Concert, 
heretofore  given  by  the  Glee  Cl'ob 
and  a  professional  artist.  We  hope, 
too,  that  as  we  work,  there  will  be 
many  calls  for  our  services  to  light- 
en the  spirits  of  serious  gatherings 
and  to  fill  in  wherever  we  may  be 
needed. 

R.  GRAFTON,  '23. 


should  have  peeped  in  on  them.  You 'a  success  it  truly  must  have  been, 
would  have  seen  girls  in  bloomers.  Wasn't  it  a  most  fascinating  and 
climbing  ladders  and  swish-swishing  j  "Christmas  getting  spirit"  of  a  play 
with  paint  brushes  with  all  the  vig-  you  would  want  to  see?  You  say 
or  of  a  whole-hearted  senior.  By  you  like  it?  We  are  all  so  glad 
the  way,  wasn't  the  finished  product   you  did.     Come  again. 


Virginia — "Oh,  Margaret,  you've 
let  my  scissors  fall  on  the  floor,  and 
Santa'  brought  them  all  the  way  from 
the  North  Pole  to   me." 

Margaret — "I  couldn't  help  it 
Jinny,    they   froze   my   hands." 

Service  While  You  Wait! 

Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do   It   Electrically 

NICK   CASTELLO 
10  Chesapeake  .Ivenue,  Towson,  Md. 
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THE  OMOLE. 


The  oriole  is  a  medium  sized,  well 
I  proportioned  and  beautifully  plum- 
i^ed  bird  found  most  frequently  in 
Maryland,  although  Its  range  ia  as 
far  north  as  the  southern  boundary 
o£  Canada.  But  it  Is  beat  known  as 
i  songster  and  an  architect.  Its 
notes  have  a  range,  a  harmony,  a 
lilting  joy  that  no  other  bird  can 
compass.  The  Baltimore  oriole,  our 
State  representative,  the  architect, 
truly  has  high  ideals.  He  builds 
strong  and  beautifully  on  a  sure 
foundation. 

As  this  bird  is,  so,  we  believe,  its 
aanesalce,  our  paper,  will  be;  me- 
dium in  size.  well  proportioned, 
clothed  only  in  beautiful  and  worth- 
while thoughts,  its  circulation  moat 
numerous  in  our  own  State,  the 
State  Normal  songster,  having  a 
range  as  wide  as  that  of  its  feath- 
ered counterpart.  We  believe  that 
ita  notes  will  always  be  a  joy  and 
inspiration.  Ideals  such  as  are 
represented  in  Our  Oriole's  home  are 
the  things  we  shall  strive  for,  the 
things  just  beyond,  over  the  next 
ridge,  which  will  make  for  better 
education,  education  that  means  aer- 
vic9   and   "co-operative  living." 

A,   L.    M. 


"JHS    aaOWTH   OF    STTTDENT 
GOVERNMENT. 


The  class  of  19  21  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  paving  started 
student  government  on  its  way  but 
the  classes  of  1922  and  1923  de- 
serve more  credit,  for  the  fact  that 
student  government  still  exists  and 
is  progressing. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1921  Miss 
Tall  gave  us  several  talks  showing 
the  difference  between  a  democratic 
responsible  student  body  governing 
themselves  versus  a  beqign  despot- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  facul^y.  In- 
vestigation and  study  by  a  group  of 
intereated  students  developed  an  as- 
sembly at  which  Mr.  Walter  Cole, 
president  of  Student  Organization 
ai  the  University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park,  explained  their  system  of 
:rttident  government.  The  same 
morning  students  gave  reports  of 
student       governments       of       other 


schools.  "Do  we  want  student  gov- 
ernment," was  the  question  on  every 
one's  tongue.  The  girls  were  afraid 
— fearful  of  responsibility.  We 
couldn't  discuss  the  question  for- 
ever so  the  day  came,  girls  voted  for 
it  , girls  voted  against  it.  Student 
government  was  rejected!  In  the 
meantime  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed and  a  constitution  was  drawn  up. 
At  the  same  time  student  govern- 
ment was  rejected,  the  constitution 
was  rejected.  The  leaders  them- 
selves In  the  student  body  got  to- 
gether and  began  healthy  propa- 
ganda which  resulted  in  the  stu- 
dents having  a  second  chance  to 
vote  on  the  plan.  This  time  it  was 
accepted.  OflBcers  were  elected  and 
student  government  started  on  Its 
way.  There  were  several  projects 
to  begin  work  upon — care  of  the 
lawns  and  grounds;  responsible  care 
of  rooms;  cafe  of  the  mail;  plan- 
ning a  welcome  to  the  new  students; 
and  assisting  the  social  director  in 
the  students  and  their  callers  to 
have  an  attractive  home  atmosphere. 
School  closed,  everyone  went  away 
feeling  that  a  new  era  had  started 
for  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School.  During  the  summer  through 
the  student  government  organization 
letters  of  welcome  were  sent  to  every 
new   student. 

School  opened  again  on  September 
thirteenth.  Girls  and  boys  came 
flocking  in  and  were  made  welcome 
by  the  old  girls.     Council   meetings 


were  held  every  Wednesday  night. 
We  discussed  and  decided  on  the 
best  methods  for  the  Ufa  of  the 
girls  and  boys  together  In  the  resi- 
dence halls;  standards  of  conduct 
were  set  up.  The  organization  be- 
gan to  seek  new  ways  of  assisting 
the  Social  Director,  members  of  the 
staff  and   the  principal. 

The  one  piece  of  work  for  the 
year  that  was  settled  upon  for  con- 
centration of  effort  was  the  new 
regulation  for  study  hours.  The 
Procter  system  helped  to  develop  a 
working  organization.  It  has  not 
been  wholly  successful  but  we  mean 
to  push  on  until  the  goal  of  having 
candidates  offer  themselves  foi; 
election  is  reached.  We  expect  that 
the  time  will  come  when  students 
will  feel  it  an  honor  to  act  as  a 
Procter.  This  Is  the  process  of  evo- 
lution which  all  student  organiza- 
tions have  to  go  through.  We  be- 
lieve our   goal  is  in  sight. 

D.  DUDDERAR,  Sr.  III. 


First     Stranger     (at     a     party)  — 

"Slow,    isn't   It?" 

Second    Stranger — "Yes,    very." 
First   Stranger — "Let's   go   home." 
Second    Stranger — "I    can't.      I'm 

the  host." 


A  word   to   the  wise   is  sufficient. 
Now,   Jr.,  hear  this  tale  of  woe 

If  you  every  try  skipping. 

You'll   soon   be  deficient. 

And  out  the  back  door  you  will  go. 


/  3  'o  hO  4y— 


HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  THE 
PRINCIPAL. 


SEEING  TOWSON! 


by  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  Field  Worker 
for   M.   3.   N.   S.     With   such  a   body 
,  ot"    workers    the    Committee    for    In- 
creased    Enrollment    hopes    to    reach 

Miss  Tall,  our  principal,  has  had  ^  every  high  school  in  the  State  by 
a  full  program  these  wintry  days,  i  tlie  end  of  March.  We  are  confident 
Uiider  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  I  tl^at  their  efforts  will  be  rewarded 
Women  Voters,  she  spoke  in  Cam-lby  an  enrollment  for  1922-1923  that 
bridge,  Dorchester  County;  Preston,  doubles  the  present  enrollment.  Our 
Caroline  County,  and  Easton,  Tal-  slogan  for  "1923"  is  "Six  Hundred 
bot    County,   on    the    State    Program   Strong.'  r,     a     w 

for  Schools,  which  is  to  be  presented  B.   A.    W., 

to  the  Legislature  within  the  next 
two  months.  At  EUlcott  City,  How- 
ard County,  under  the  auspices  of  a 

series    of    community    meetings    ar-  Betty    Bowman.    Sr.    I. 

ranged  by  County  Superintendent }  Towson  is  situated  in  East-Cen- 
W.  C.  Phillips,  she  spoke  on  the .  tral  Maryland,  on  the  Maryland  and 
same  subject.  I  Pennsylvania    Railroad,    seven    miles 

Leaving  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  of  Baltimore. 
State,  Miss  Tall  journeyed  to  Car-l  It  has  good  railway  service,  ex- 
roll  County,  where  she  and  Superin-  press  trains  making  the  time  from 
tendent  M.  S.  H.  Unger  spoke  at  Baltimore  in  eighteen  minutes, 
community  meetings  at  Silver  Run  The  town  itself  is  on  the  road 
and  Westminster.  Miss  Tall  talked  from  Baltimore  to  York.  Joppa 
on  the  State  Program  for  Schools  Road  running  through  a  portion  of 
'  while  Mr.  Unger  confined  his  talk  the  community,  becomes  the  Old 
to  "The  Place  of  Carroll  County  in  Court  Road,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Education  as  Indicated  by  the  Rus-  highways  in  the  county.  The  town 
sell   Sage   Rating.  !  is    at   the     head      of    Dulaney.    Long 

Going  still  further  into  the  heart  Green  and  Green  Spring  Valleys. 
of  Western  Maryland  another  meet-  These  valleys,  on  account  of  their 
ing  was  held,  this  time  in  Frederick,  i  extreme  beauty  are  popular  reslden- 
On  December  17,  in  the  Armory,  ajtial  sections,  and  although  Green 
community  meeting  was  held  at 'Spring  Valley  boasts  of  some  of  the 
which  several  topics  were  discussed,  (most  beautiful  country  places  in  the 
State  Superintendent  Albert  S.  Cook  State,  Dulaney  Valley  includes  some 
explained  the  "State  Program  for  |  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  es- 
Schools."  Dr.  William  Burdick's '  tates  in  Maryland.  The  village — 
topic  was  "Physical  Education  for  j  Towson — is  on  a  ridge,  higher  than 
Boys  and  Girls."  Miss  Tall  spoke  any  of  the  others,  which  makes  it 
on  "Reading:  Its  Two  Phases,  Oral  especially  delightful  and  healthy. 
and  Silent."  This  address  was  I  Towson  has  both  residential  and 
planned  for  a  lay  audience  which  j  business  sections,  the  latter  proving 
was  Interested  in  knowing  the  high  I  indisputably  what  a  thriving  place 
spots  of  reading  and  the  expense  of ;  it  is.  The  business  section  does  not 
reading   equipment   tor    schools.  I  accommodate    all    of    Towson's    resi- 

Coming  back  home  again  we  find  dents,  however,  for,  outside  of  the 
that  Miss  Tall,  at  present,  is  direct-  florists,  merchants,  mechanics,  bak- 
ing the  presentation  of  beautiful  ers,  etc.,  many  of  the  business  peo- 
photographs  of  the  Normal  School  pie  go  back  and  forth  to  office  work 
to  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  in  Baltimore  daily.  The  town  is 
High  Schools  in  the  State.  Students  laid  out  on  such  a  plan,  that,  despite 
selected    from    each      county    group ;  the    number   of   homes.    It   does   not 


Towson  naturally  Interests  the 
new-comer,  because  it  la  and  has 
been  the  county-seat  since  1854,  and 
one  naturally  expects  a  jail  and 
Court  House,  since  these  distinguish 
the  county-seat  from  other  small 
towns,  but  there  are  buildings  and 
institutions  in  and  near  Towson,  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud:  The  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  The  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  the  three  banks,  the  churches, 
the  newspaper  offices,  the  Parochial  ' 
School,  Sheppard-Pratt  Hoepltal, 
Eudowood  Sanltorium.  the  Black 
&  Decker  factory,  our  own  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School,  and  last 
but  not  least  Towson  High  School 
which  includes  all  grades,  a  four 
year  high  school  course.  The  build- 
ing is  very  well  equipped,  being  as 
before  said,  a  common  tie  between 
all  the  people  of  the  community. 

A  tract  of  land  ias  been  pur- 
chased for  the  erection  of  a  new 
Goucher  College  near  Towson.  This 
will  undoubtedly  bring  new  people 
to  Towson,  new  trade,  and  arouse 
new  and  more  community  interests 
and  then  with  State  Normal  here  to 
help  em — won't  we  make  Towson 
some   town. 


are   planning   speeches    to    be   given 

at  the   presentation   of   the    picture. 

Each  of  these  students  will  carry  the 

picture    to    his    or    her    high    school  ^ 

and   make   this"  event   a    memorable :  to    appear      very      individual. 

one  in  the  history  ot  the  high  school. !  streets     are     unusually    wide. 


have  the  crowded  appearance  which 
often  results  in  similar  cases,  but 
gives  Instead,  rather  a  free  and  open 
appearance,    and    allows    each    home 

The 
well 


GLEE   CLUB  DOINGS. 


We  feel  sure  that  this  will  bring  the ,  paved  and  well  cared  tor,  as  is  all 
high  school  closer  to  the  Normal.  j  other  municipal  and  private  proper- 
The  work  for  the  future  is  con-  ty.  There  is  no  race  problem  in 
cerned  with  the  campaign  for  in-  Towson,  a  special  place  having  been 
creased  enrollment.  The  next  three '  chosen  for  the  colored  population, 
months  will  see  the  High  Schools  of  ,  Towson  has  a  population  of  approx- 
the  State- being  visited  tor  the  pur-;imately  3,500,  and  is  not  incorpor- 
pose  of  bringing  more  students  to  ated,  its  mother  county,  Baltimore, 
Normal  next  year.  Last  year  Miss  having  no  incorporated  towns,  and 
Tall  confined  her  visits  largely  to  being,  in  this  respect,  unique  when 
the  Eastern  Shore.  This  year  the  compared  with  any  other  county  in 
following   counties   will   be    the    cen-' Maryland.        The    people     are    very 


ter  ot  her  activities:  Carroll,  Fred- 
erick, Montgomery,  Prince  George 
and  Washington.  The  Increased  En- 


homogeneous  in  character,  working 
together  for  the  welfare  of  all  com- 
munity interests,  and  taking  it  as  a 


rollment  Campaign  will  be  carried  personal  favor  that  they  may  make 
not  only  by  Miss  Tall,  but  also  by  I  each  visitor  to  the  town  as  welcome 
other   members   of   the    faculty   and 'as  a  guest  in  their  own  homes. 


What  is  the  State  Normal  Glee 
Club -doing?  No  one  at  school  would 
ask  that  question.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary, the  Glee  Club  speaks  for  it- 
self; on  every  Thursday  after- 
noon one  can  hear  the  mingled 
tones  of  boys'  and  girls'  voices  fairly 
filling  the  building  with  melody. 
This  year  we  have  a  big  addition  to 
the  old  Glee  Club  of  last  year.  Many 
Junior  girls  are  joining  with  the 
Seniors  in  taking  an  acti/ve  part, 
and  the  boys  too  finally  decided  that 
they  needed  the  Glee  Club-  and  the 
Glee  Club  needed  them.  Altogether 
we  now  have  65  members  with  Miss 
Shurtz  director,  and  Miss  Spicer,  ac- 
companist. 

Besides  the  pleasure  of  learning 
to  sing  and  singing,  which  the  Glee 
Club  affords  its  members,  there  is  a 
higher  goal  toward  which  wo  are 
working;  that  is  a  series  of  concerts 
which  will  be  given  in  the  spring. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  our 
chief  work  has  been  on  t-wo,  three, 
and  four  part  selections  suitable  for 
the  concert.  The  members  are  to 
Twn  their  own  copies  of  this  music. 
But  it  takes  practice,  practice,  and 
more  practice  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose, and  although  the  director  has 
already  broken  two  batons  in  her  ef- 
forts to  keep  us  all  singing  together 
we  are  going  to  prove  that  those  two 
batons  were  not  broken  in  vain. 


Louise,  upon  approaching  the 
place  where  she  expected  to_  join 
Evelyn  on  a  hiking  party,  heard  the- 
shrill  notes  of  a  bird's  warble  and 
said:  "Why,  that  must  be  a  peacoci 
I  hear!" 


BinCK  MOTOR  C.^lRS 


YORK  EOAD  GAEAGE 

Towson 

F.    B.    &   M.    L.    PORTS,    Props. 
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OUR  WORKSHOP. 


Margaret   Robinson. 


them,  so  as   to   lift  the  burden  from 
iliss    Osborn.      All    students    should     : 
learn    to    use    the      card    catalogue;     i 
there    you    can    find    the    number    of     - 
You   should  visit  our   Library  and   your  book.      After   finding   the   num-     i 
see    the    beautiful    decorations    that   bej.  go   jq    the   shelf   where  specifled     i 
have   been    made   since   our   new    Li- j  and   look   for   the  book.      Don't  look     ' 
brarian     has     been     with     us.       For   once    but    again    and    again;    if    you 
Christmas,    we    had    it    all    decorated   can't  find   it  then   ask   the  Librarian 
with    evergreens    and      several    bou-|or    the   student      assistant,      and    we 
quets    of    flowers.      Attractive    books  l^ju   jigip   you.      If  you   do   this,   you 


were  put  around  on  different  tables 
just  to  afford  us  pleasure  and  act 
jas  a  guide  to  selecting  good  books 
for  Christmas  gifts.  When  we  re- 
turned after  the  holidays,  niuch  to 
our  surprise,  we  found  potted  plants 
on  each  table,  and  fresh  evergreens 
adorning  the   fire  place. 

Just  before  we  went  home  for 
Christmas,  we  had  story-telling  for 
the  elementary  children  by  different 
students  before  an  open  fire  on  the 
hearth.      Since    we    returned    we    are 


yourself  become  a  more  efficient  and 
a   more   responsible   person. 


JUNIOR  FOUR  ENGLISH. 


Section  four  of  the  Junior  class 
has,  in  connection  with  their  writ- 
ten composition  work,  taken  as  its 
project  to  gather  and  make  perma- 
nent rhe  concrete  material  concern- 
ing the  history  of  the  Normal  School. 
The    members    of    this    section    with 


planning   to    have   story-telling  every  i  ^j^^^   Timberlake   feel   that   by   doing 

Friday   afternoon    between    2  30    and^j^j^    ^^    ^^.^    ^^^    ^,^1^    g^j^g    ^^    ^^ 

-.00    o'clock.^__  This^^not    only    Sieves  |  j^^jp^^   ourselves   but   that  our   work 

'  '      ..    -    .   .  ..        ^  r,t,   ^_.^j  ^^  ^  benefit  to  others  in  several 


pleasure    to    the    children,    but    helps' 


the  students  in  learning  how  to  tell 
interesting  stories  and  to  know  what 


Compliments  of 
THE   BLACK   &   DECKER  MFG.  >ind   of  stories   interest  chUdren 

COMPANY 


ways.  To  the  students  now  attend- 
ing the  school  we  hope  to  bring  a 
greater   love,     respect    and   apprecia- 


1      Our    Librarian    is    a    busy    Pfrson.  i  ^.^^^  ^-^j.  ^j^^  g^jj^p.     To  those  outside 
Her  work   consists  of  book  ordering   ^j^^   school   we   hope   to  give  an   idea 
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and  book  selection  with  the  aid  of 
our  Faculty,  making  the  daily  rec- 
ords and  charging,  reference  work, 
etc.  The  daily  work  cannot  be  de- 
scribed fully  in  such  a  brief  com- 
pass,   but   every    morning    the    books 


of  what  a  truly  great  and  worth- 
while institution  the  Normal  School 
is  and   how   it  became  such. 

We   feel   that   we  have   been  very 
fortunate   in   collecting  and   learning 


are     returned     and     then     they     are  things    .  concerning    'our       project, 
shelved   with   the   utmost  care   so   as  Members    of    this    section    are    plan- 
to    avoid      confusion.      When      new  mng   to   interview   some   ot    the    fol- 
books   are  received,   they  have  to  be  lowing    people    to    get    iniormation 
classified,      catalogued,      accessioned  Mrs.    Newell,    (wife    of    Dr.    NeweU 
and    prepared.      During    the    Christ-  he    first    principal    of    the    school), 
mas    holidays,    what    do    you    think?  Miss    Richmond,    (sister    of    the    late 
Our  Librarian  was  new,  and,  do  you  ;  Miss    Richmond,    former    Princlpai) 
know,  she  worked  every  day  making .  Miss  Van  Bibber    Miss  Scarborough 
an   inventory   of    all    the   books    that  Miss  Snyder    (all  of  whom  have  for 
were  in  the  library,  as  well  as  those  some  time,  been  connected  with  the 
that   were   missing.      A   daily   record  school);       Miss    Tall,     (the     present 
is    kept    of      how      many   books    are  P"ncipal),  .^nd    -former     graduates^ 
taken  out  of  the  Library,  as  well  as  Together  with  the  interv  ews  we  are 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 
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Special  Discount  to  Normal  Students 


the  number  of  students  that  come 
in  every  day  to  do  their  lessons. 
Sodas  These  numbers  would  startle  you 
for  really  you  don't  realize  how  in- 
dustrious most  of  our  students  are. 
Later  on,  our  Librarian  will  give 
class  instruction  in  library  methods. 
These  classes  will  be  very  helpful, 
especially  to  those  who  have  as 
much   research  work  as  we  have. 

The  students  help  in  the  Librarj- 
under  Miss  Osborn's  supervision,  (I 
wouldn't  tell  you  her  name  before, 
because  we  are  afraid  other  people 
may  get  jealous  of  our  having  her 
— because  she  is  known  in  various 
places  as  having  accomplished  won- 
derful results  with  small  resources). 
We  are  allowed  to  get  books  out  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  are 
requested  to  bring  them  back  the 
next  morning  by  9  o'clock  so  others 
may  use  them  during  the  vacant 
periods. 

The  students  are  asked  to  put 
books      where     found      after     using 


going  to  consult  the  writings  left  to 
the  school  by  Miss  Richmond,  the 
addresses  made  by  -Mr.  Linthicum 
and  several  other  similar  addresses 
made  by  prominent  people  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  pres- 
ent Normal  School  buildings,  and 
some  of  the  early  catalogues.  A 
letter  was  also  published  in  "The 
Sun"   asking   for   information. 

We  hope  to  complete  and  be  able 
to  publish  a  part  or  all  of  this  his- 
tory in  a  later  issue  of  this  paper 
and  we  hope  that  those  who 
read  it  will  receive  some  benefit 
from  our  work  and  enjoy  reading  it 
as  much  as  we  enjoy  writing  it. 

M.   B.  J.,   '23. 
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SENIOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 
DREAMS   COMING   TRUE. 


Ina   Herrmann. 

Did  you  ever  sit  alone  with  your 
thoughts  and  build  your  dream 
house?  Did  you  ever  picture  just 
how  you  wanted  every  detail,  even 
to  the  hangings  at  the  windows  and 
the  range  in  the  kitchen?  It  is  a 
wonderful  place,  your  dream  house, 
but  not  nearly  so  wonderful  as  the 
one  planned  by  the  Seniors  and 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Elementary 
School.  Would  you  like  to  know  all 
about  our  dream  house?  Since  I 
cannot  hear  your  answer  I  will  as- 
sume that  you  are  saying,  "Yes," 
and  will  go  on  with   my  story. 

Last  year  the  school  over  at  Ridge 
built  a  house  as  a  project  in  Indus- 
trial Arts.  This  year  Miss  Greenlaw 
decided  to  plan  a  similar  project, 
making  it  the  basis  for  the  Seniors' 
first  term  of  work.  Early  in'  the 
term  she  took  us  all  out  to  Ridge  to 
see  the  type  of  house  built  there, 
and  to  show  us  what  our  work 
would  be.  We  all  came  back  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  eager   to  begin. 

As  is  always  necessary,  the  plans 
had  to  be  drawn  up,  and  this  is 
where  we  had  a  chance  to  express 
on  paper  our  individuality.  Under 
the  efficient  guidance  of  Miss  Green- 
law, the  plans  were  finally  complet- 
ed, and  submitted  to  the  Elemen- 
tary School  for  approval.  Those 
drawn  by  Miss  Resh  and  Miss  Lau- 
rina  Smith  were  selected,  as  each 
had  certain  features  that  appealed 
to   them. 

The  final  plan  calls  for  a  two- 
room  house,  ten  by  twenty.  Is  any 
house  today  complete  without  a  fire- 
place? We  do  not  think  so,  for  on 
every  plan  handed  in,  one  had  been 
drawn.  Sometime  in  the  not  far 
distant  future,  you  may  come  in  and 
warm    yourselves    at    our    fire-place. 

With  the  completion  of  the  plans 
we  were  ready  to  begin  the  work 
necessary  for  the  building  of  our 
house.  The  work  was  apportioned 
to  different  groups,  each  group 
working  certain  periods  during  the 
week.  There  were  three  or  four 
Seniors  to  i  group,  each  Senior  hav- 
ing an  assistant  from  the  grades. 
One  group  dug  the  cellar,  another 
made  the  form  for  the  concrete  foun- 
dation, another  mixed  the  cement, 
another  moved  the  frame  from  the 
wall.  Each  one  had  his  part  even 
to  the  little  tots  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond grades.  They  eagerly  picked 
up  stones  tor  the  foundation  and 
helped  to  haul  away  the  dirt.  They 
too,  sawed  twenty  of  the  eight  Inch 
blocks  which  were  used  to  keep  the 
form  in  place. 

When  the  weather  was  inclement, 
work  was  done  inside.  This  work 
was   of   great  value   to    us,   because 

Fountain  Pens  at 
HERGENEATHER'S 


wp  acquired  a  certain  skill  with 
saw  , hammer  and  nails  which  we 
otherwise  would  not  have  attained. 
Of  course  the  saws  buckled,  and  the 
hammers  refused  to  hit  the  nails, 
but  that  was  all  In  a  day's  work, 
and  at  last   we   were  victorious. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  question  as  to 
the  value  of  this  work  and  as  to  its 
bearing  on  school  work.  Given  an 
interesting  problem,  with  an  appar- 
ent reason  for  its  solution,  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  down  to  work  on  it 
and  solve  it.  The  children  are  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  house,  and 
naturally  all  sorts  of  problems  arise 
that  they  must  solve.  They  feel 
their  lack  and  immediately  set  about 
to  learn  how  to  correct  it.  The 
amount  of  cement  and  sand  for  the 
concrete  had  to  be  figured  out.  and 
this  gave  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  teaching  cubic  measure.  The 
amount  of  lumber  to  be  used  had  to 
be  estimated,  and  there  was  the 
need  for  learning  board  measure. 
The  fire  place  had  to  be  constructed 
and  the  Seventh  Grade  saw  a  rea- 
son for  geometry.  The  measuring 
necessary  before  the  excavating  was  I 
done,  provided  drill  in  linear  meas-  ! 
ur©  and  the  use  of  the  tape.  After 
the  foundation  was  finished,  work 
was  at  a  standstill  because  of  lack 
of   funds. 

The  problem  of  earning  money  to 
carry  on  the  project  now  confronted 
us,  but  all  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
Miss  Stone  has  in  bank  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  scholars  of  the 
Elementary  School  solicited  sub- 
scriptions for  magazines,  and  real- 
ized a  nice  sum  in  this  way.  There 
was  a  Penny  Dance  given  by  the 
Seniors.  The  music  room  was  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  by  the  use  of 
crepe  paper,  shaded  lights,  easy 
chairs,  sofa  cushions  and  pennants 
was  quite  transformed.  Music  was 
I  furnished  free  of  charge  by  a  friend. 
'  On  the  afternoon  of  December 
I  ninth,  a  bazaar  was  held  in  the 
Elementary  Assembly,  and  class 
rooms  of  the  Elementary  School. 
The  children  and  Seniors  worked  for 
weeks  making  Christmas  cards, 
lunch  sets  and  many  other  beauti- 
ful and  fancy  articles,  which  were 
all  sold.  There  was  a  Japanese  Tea 
Room,  where  maidens  of  the  Orient 
served  tea,  and  sold  candy  .  There 
was  an  animal  show,  and  a  real  live 
circus.  There  was  story  telling  be- 
fore the  blazing  wood-fire  in  the  li- 
brary, where,  for  a  small  sum,  the 
children  were  given  a  glimpse  of 
the  land  of  make-believe.  The 
crowning  event  of  the  day  was  the 
supper,  which  was  served  in  the 
cafeteria,  the  members  of  the  Te- 
pachi  Club  assisting  with  contribu- 
tions and  help.  It  was  a  tired  but 
proud  Senior  Class  that  crept  to  bed 
that  night,  knowing  that  the  funds 
for  the  house   were  secured. 

The  work  of  construction  will  be 
resumed  in  the  near  future.  There 
is    no    end    to    the   opportunities    for 


worth  while  problems  growing  out 
of  this  interesting  work.  The  school 
work  will  be  made  concrete,  for  all 
the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  will 
be  related  to  thla  project.  Think 
of  the  work  in  the  open  air.  where 
exercise  Is  afforded  for  the  big  mus- 
cles which  are  so  essential  to  life. 
This  is  the  type  of  work  that  Is 
worth  while,  and  we  are  hoping  to 
convert  any  skeptics  in  our  midst 
who  question  the  value  ot  it. 


I 


They    stood    in    tho    moonlight    to- 
gether. 
The   sky  was   studded   with   stars. 
She  stood  in  silence  beside  him 
While    he    lowered    for    her    the 
fence  bars. 
She  gazed  with  soft  eyes  upon  him. 
But    there   was    no    love   in   them 
now 
For  he  was  only  a  hired  man. 
And  she  a  Jersey  cow. 
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cents.  In  this  plav  Colonel  McMil- 
len  and  an  unknown  lineman  are  In. 
love  with  Isabelle  Douglas  isa- 
belle  decides  to  stake  her  future  oa 
her     favorite     race     horse.        if     the 

horse   wins,   she   intends   to   marry 

Come  and  see  which  one  she  mar- 
ries 1 


MENTAL  YAEDSTICKS. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  OUR  HOUSE 


Nonnal  Spreads  Christmas  Music ' 
Througrh   Towson 

i 

I  wonder  if  you  remember  how! 
cold  it  was  on  the  night  of  Decern-: 
ber  21,  1921.  Do  you  remember 
how  the  wind  blew  and  the  frost  bit  I 
your  fingers  and  toes  if  you  ven- i 
tured    out?  i 

That   was    the    night   that    the   en-  • 
tire    student    body    of    State    Normal  ! 
toured     Towson     singing     Christmas 
carols.     A  few   days   before  a   notice 
had    been    put    :n    the    papers    saying 
that   the  students    would   sing   carols 
in    front   of   every    house    in   Towson 
that  had  a  lighted  candle  in  its  win- 
dow.     This    plan    worked    very    well 
at  first  but  soon  there  were  so  many 
houses  and  so   many  lighted   candles 
that  we  just  had  to  sing  all  the  time, ; 
while  we  were  walking.  | 

Occasionally    an    automobile    with 
some  of  the  faculty  in  it  would  catch  ' 
up   to  us  and   inquire   if  anyone  had  , 
frozen  by  the  wayside,  but  more  of- 
ten   we   left    the    machine   so   far   be- ' 
hind   that   it   would   whisk   around   a| 
short    cut    to    catch      up    to    us.      At 
many  of  the  places  where  we  stopped 
to   sing,  the   people   crowded   out  on 
their   porches   and   asked    us    to   sing 
certain    other    carols.      Some    of    the 
carols    sung    that    night    were:     Oh, 
Little    Town    of    Bethlehem,     Silent 
Night,  The  First  Nowell,  Cautique  de 
Noel,  Christmas  Day  in  the   Morning 
and    Christmas    Eve.      jMiss    Shurtz 
planned  and  directed   the  carol  sing- 
ing. 

It  was  a  mighty  cold  bunch  of 
girls  and  boys  who  hustled  into  the 
Dormitory  at  about  10  o'clock,  to 
get  warm,  but  if  our  audiences  in 
Towson  enjoyed  the  evening  as 
much  as  we  did  I'm  sure  we  will  be 
ready  wth  some  even  better  music 
next  year  on  the  night  before  Nor- 
mal closea  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 


AN  ACTIVE  Y.  W.   C.  A. 


"That's  the  Belvedere,"  said  the 
handsome  young  shopkeeper  polite- 
ly. There  was  a  chilly  silence.  Then 
the  young  woman  drew  herself  cold- 
ly erect,  fixed  him  with  an  icy  stare 
and    asked    again: 

"Er — and  can  you  recommend  the 
Belva?" 


Viola  Almony.  3r.   I. 

Service  is  the  watchword  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  this  year.  Early  in  the 
fall  the  young  men  students  decid- 
ed to  join  with  the  girls  in  their 
meetings  which  are  devoted  to  the 
higher  purposes  and  ideals  of  life. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  every 
Sunday  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  A 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  devo- 
tion attracts  the  girls  and  boys  in 
large  numbers.  Aside  from  the  us- 
ual song  and  devotional  service, 
special  programs  are  given  when 
outside  speakers  address  the  group 
o:'  local  Y.  W.   talent  is  used. 

Wednesday  evening  of  each  week 
from  seven-fifteen  to  seven-forty-five 
Rev.  Henry  Lee  conducts  a  Bible 
class.  He  has  been  giving  a  very 
interesting  and  thorough  study  of 
the  Book  of  St.  John.  The  group  of 
students  attending  these  meetings 
show  that  they  really  appreciate  the 
fine  work  Rev.  Lee  is  doing  for 
them. 

In  former  years  the  first  part  of 
the  school  assembly  period  was  giv- 
en to  Chapel  service,  but  this  year 
it  was  decided  that  that  time  would 
not  be  convenient.  As  usual  the  Y. 
W.  president.  Miss  Albert,  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  girls  and  offered  to 
conduct  Chapel  services  every  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  from  S.30  to  S.45 
Attendance  at  these  services  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  Y.  W.  has  found  another 
field  for  service.  With  the  closing 
of  the  school  supply  room,  the  stu- 
dents had  to  visit  Towson  for  school 
necessities.  This  was  an  opportuni- 
ty to  make  an  investment  that  has 
resulted  in  a  booming  stockroom 
business. 

Candy:  Candy!  The  organiza- 
tion has  attempted  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  the  girls'  sweet  tooth  by 
selling  candy  in  the  dormitory.  Do 
the  girls  like  this  idea?  Watcn 
their  expression  when  they  are  told 
the  new  supply  of  candy  will  be  in 
next   week. 

Th'e  biggest  enterprise  on  hand 
now  is  the  coming  Y.  W.  play.  The 
cast  will  present  A  Kentucky  Belle. 
February    10,    admission    , thirty-five 


I  The  old  adage.  "Every  day  brings 
(Something  new,"  surely  is  true  of 
:  Education.  Each  term  schedule  for 
!  Senior  III  brings  some  new  course 
I  over  which  we  all  scratch  our  heads 
I  and  try  to  imagine  what  it  can  be 
ilike.  Really,  we  thought  we  had 
studied  something  of  every  phase  of 
I  Education  but  still  our  new  sched- 
ule showed  "Ed.  M."  What  can 
this  possibly  mean,  was  the  question 
in  each  girl's  mind.  We  made  all 
sorts  of  vague  guesses  until  at  last 
the  time  came  for  our  first  lesson 
in   this    unknown    subject. 

Here  it  was  that  we  found  the 
real  meaning  of  "Ed.  M." — Educa- 
tional Measurements.  At  first  we 
thought  ourselves  terribly  ignorant 
not  to  have  known  what  the  letters 
meant  but,  ohl  how  relieved  we  were 
when  Miss  Birdsong.  our  instructor, 
told  us  that  it  was  a  very  new  course 
in   the    field   of   education. 

The   aim   of    this   course    is   to    ex- 
'amine    and    learn    to      give    reliable 
:  and  standard  ways  of  measuring  the 
intelligence    of   pupils.      After   sever- 
al  very    interesting    discussions   and 
experiments      we      found      teacher's 
marks    to    be    very    inaccurate.      The 
.same   teacher  will,   at  various   times, 
grade  the  very  same  paper  different- 
i  ly.      Her    marks    will    show    fluctua- 
'tions.      Some    conditions   which    con- 
!  tribute      to    the      inaccuracy      of    a 
;  teacher's    marks    are    errors    due    to 
(the   unequal   value   of   questions   and 
.  the    neglect    of    the      rate    of    doing 
work.     We  can  readily  see  then  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  some  stand- 
ard by  which   the   teacher   may   test 
her  pupils. 

^  There  are  at  present  many  stand- 
;ardized  tests,  among  which  are  The' 
iBinet  Simon  Test,  Monroe's  Silent 
Reading  Test,  and  The  Courtis  Si- 
lent Reading  Test,  No.  II.  We 
have  been  discusing  these  tests,  us- 
ing the  following  reference  books: 
Measuring  the  Results  of  Teach- 
ing— Monroe,  Intelligence  of  School 
Children — Terman,  Modern  Educa- 
tion— Parker,  and  How  to  Measure 
— Wilson  and  Hoke. 

Later    on    in    our    course    Sr.    Ill 

expects  to   do  some   laboratory  work 

in   the    Practice   School.      Watch   'or 

our    experiments    in    the    next    issue! 

i  MARGUERITE  3T0XER.   '22. 


Miss  Dowell:  "Why  do  plants 
breathe  carbon  dioxide?" 

Brice  Maxwell:  "Because  they 
haven't  got  anything  else  to   do." 


^  I 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  HISTORY 
OF  M.  S.  N.  S. 


One  of  our  groups  (Jr.  4),  wliicli 
is  worhing  up  the  history  ol"  the 
Xorinal  School  in  digging  up  ma- 
lerial  in  the  State  Library  at  Annap- 
olis found  a  bound  volume  of  the 
"Educational  Magazine  and  Family 
Monthly,  Devoted  to  Popular  In- 
struction and  Literature."  A  publi- 
cation which  was  issued  monthly 
during  the  year  of  1868. 

Among  the  weighty  accounts  of 
educational  progress  in  Maryland 
were  found  the  following,  which  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  our  stu- 
dent body,  but  to  former  graduates. 

From  the  issue  for  May,  18  67,  we 
quote  the  account  of  a  spelling 
match: 

A    SPELLING    MATCH. 

"The  young  ladies  of  Grammar 
School  No.  2  challenged  the  young 
eentlemeu  of  Grammar  School  No. 
1,  District  No.  1.  Washington  Co., 
to  a  battle  in  spelling.  ***** 

"This  arrangement  being  agreed 
upon,  the  battle  was  commenced  at 
2  o'clock  P.  M.  and  lasted  three 
hours.  At  the  conclusion  it  was 
considered  a  draw  fight,  there  be- 
ing five  on  each  side  surviving,  hav- 
ing spelled  correctly  13.000  words. 
There  was  no  one  on  either  side 
over  fifteen  years  of  age  and  one  of 
the  victorious  champions  was  a  lit- 
tle lad  of  nine." 

1  wonder  how  well  the  present 
Normal  School  students  could  have 
competed  with  these  grammar  school 
pupils  in   1867! 

M.  JONES,  Jr. 


'  A.  K,  D. 


Beribboued,    plaited    pigtails 
And  middies  inside  out 
Long  skirts  on  the  thin  ones 
And  short   skirt  on   the  stout 
"Mary  had   a   little   lamb;" 
And  evening  gowns  afright 
Not   many  will  forget 
.\.   K.   D.'s   initiation   night. 

Now : 

The  curling   iron    is   put   to   use 
The   short    skirts   grow    still   shorter 
The  evening  gowns  that  were  a  fright 
Will  do  their  duty  on  Saturday  night 
For  you  will  see  A.  K.  D.  go 
To  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe 
In  the  Music  Hall  at  M.  S.  N.  S. 
And,  believe  me,  the  fun  will  be  the 
bestest. 

Per  A.  K.  D. 


A  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT. 


Everybody  enjoys  a  Glee  Club 
Concert,  especially  one  given  by  col- 
lege boys.  Old  students  and  friends 
of  our  school  will  experience  a  thrill 
of  anticipation  when  they  learn  that 
once  more  the  Johns  Hopkins  Musi- 
cal Club  will  give  us  one  of  theii^ 
charming  evenings  on  March   3. 

JIusic,  instrumental  and  vocal; 
choruses  and  dances  are  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  come  to  expect. 
The  Normal  School  Assembly  Hall 
is  not  only  beautiful,  but  commo- 
dious, and  be  confidently  hope  to 
see  it  filled  to  overflowing  on  this 
night.  The  public  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  enjoy  with  us  a  delightful 
evening.  Tickets  on  sale  now  at  the 
nominal  sum  of  35  cents.  Be  sure 
to  come. 


ELEMENTARY  DOINGS. 


This  time  we  will  tell  of  the  work 
of  the  very  lowest  grades  in  the 
school.  The  little  people  of  the 
first  and  second  grades  have  made 
a  set  of  rules  to  govern  their  be- 
havior on  the  street  cars.  Is  not 
this   interesting? 

1.  Do  not  talk  to  the  motorman. 

2.  Give  old  ladies  seats. 

Give   ladies  with  babies  seats. 
Give  old  men  seats. 

3.  Be   quiet  and  orderly. 

4.  Don't  go  in  front  of  the  cars. 

5.  Look  before  getting  on. 

6.  Have    right    change. 

7.  Walt   until   car    stops   before   get- 

ting off. 
They  also  have  been  writing 
poetry,  real  poetry,  in  the  Second 
Grade.  These  are  some  of  the  pieces 
composed  by  the  Second  Grade  chil- 
dren: 

Once  a  great,  brave  snowman 
Stood    upon    the    snow 
Watching  the  little  snowflakes  go. 
I  never  saw  a  snowman  brave  as  the 
one  in   our  yard. 

JACK  BYR^TE.   2nd  G. 

Pretty  little   snowflakes 
Falling  from   the  sky. 
So   tender  and  so  light. 
So  tiny  and  so  bright. 

HELEN  RAINE,   2nd  G. 

Little   snowballs   in   the   air. 
Flying,   whizzing   evervwhere. 
JACK  BYRNE,"  2nd  G. 

Seven   little   snowflakes 
Coming    In    a    row 
To  the  land  of  snow. 
FRANCES  RULLMAN,  ',  nd  G. 


FOUNDERS  DAY  AT  THE 
M.  S.  N.  S. 


iMrs.  .\I.  A.  Newell  tells  of  early 
days. 

Fifty-six  years  ago,  January  lo. 
1866,  the'  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  first  opened  its  doors.  With 
eleven  students  and  one  teacher,  the 
work  began  in  a  small  room  on  tht- 
second  floor  of  Red  Men's  Hall  on 
Paca  Street,  adjacent  to  the  Lexing- 
ton Market. 

Mrs.  Newell  paid  a  glowing  trib- 
ute to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
Dr  .Van  Bokkelen  and  Dr.  M.  A. 
Newell,  whose  untiring  efforts  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  school 
which  was  to  be  "the  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  common  school  educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Maryland." 

She  urged  the  students  to  appre- 
ciate their  advantages  today,  afid  to 
realize  that,  although  there  is  now 
nothing  tangible  left,  of  the  old 
school,  the  same  ideals  which  in- 
spired the  founder  still  live  and  grow 
in  his  worthy  su-:cessor. 


January  20,   1922. 
Miss  Alice   Munn, 

State  Normal  School, 

Towson,   Maryland.  !  ~,  , 

Dear  Miss   Muun: 

I  am  greatly  interested  to  know 
that  you  are  launching  a  school 
journal  at  the  Maryland  Normal 
School.  1  have  been  Impressed  with 
the  splendid  development  that  is  go- 
ing on  at  Towson.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  institution  is  jneeting  with  un- 
usual success  in  its  efforts  to  prepare 
competent  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  Maryland.  Personally,  I'believv 
that  this  is  the  highest  form  of  ser- 
vice that  any  educational  institution 
can  render.  The  welfare  of  the 
State  and  Nation  depends  upon  good 
teachers  not  only  in  a  few  schools 
but  in  all  schools:  not  only  in  the 
towns  and  cities  but  in  the  open 
country:  not  only  in  the  high  school 
or  the  primary  school,  but  on  all  lev- 
els of  instruction.  The  respect  of 
the  public  for  the  work  of  the  teach- 
er is  growing.  Successful  effort  in 
this  field  is  receiving  more  extend- 
ed recognition  and  more  attractive 
material  rewards  than  ever  before. 
Young   men   and   young   women  who 

I  wish  to  enter  a  profession  of  which 

j  the  keynote  is  service  may  well  con- 
sider the  opportunities  that  teach- 
ing now  offers.     I  am  confident  that 

I  these  opportunities   are  not   e.xctileti 

iby  any  other  occupation. 

I  Cordially  yours,    ■ 

W.  C.   BAGLEY. 
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WHY   DO   INDIVIDUALS   DIF- 
FER? 

We  have  learned  in  our  Psychol- 
ogy Class,  through  experiments  that 
all  individuals  are  alike  in  that  they 
profit  by  practice;  that  they  show 
greater  gain  at  the  beginning  of 
practice  than  at  any  later  time;  and 
that  the  rate  of  improvement  is  ir- 
regular, some  periods  showing  re- 
markable gain,  others  a  decided 
drop  in  the  learning  curve,  and  a 
decrease  in  improvement.  In  study- 
ing individuals,  we  And  they  differ 
as  to  initial  efficency,  final  efficien- 
cy, and  the  amount  of  improvement 
resulting  from  any  amount  of  prac- 
tice. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  causes 
of  these  individual  differences.  We 
may  think  of  a  human  being  first 
of  all,  as  being  produced  by  the  two 
factors,  heredity  and  environment. 
He  is  only  a  living  organism  that 
reacts  to  any  situation  that  confronts 
him  in  life.  The  situations  in  his 
environment  are  the  immedate 
causes  of  his  reactions  and  the  laws 
of  the  organism  determine  what 
those  reactions  will  be.  We  may 
say  again,  that  situation  (environ- 
ment) is  the  cause  of  a  reaction  but 
the  innate  make-up  of  the  individ- 
ual (heredity)  determines  what  the 
reaction  shall  be.  In  teaching  chil- 
dren, we  must  consider  that  heredity 
and  environment,  the  make-up  o(f 
the  child,  have  a  great  tendency  to 
promote  or  hinder  the  growth  of 
their  intellectual  power. 

The  two  factors  mentioned,  hered- 
ity and  environment,  are  important 
in  studying  the  individual  differences 
of  children.  It  is  important  that 
we  know  something  of  these  causes 
of  individual  differences,  because 
we  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of 
just  what  the  child  is  capable  of  do- 
ing daily,  in  his  school  work. 

Still  there  is  another  reason  why 
individuals  differ;  that  is  because  of 
previous  training.  Trainng  may  be 
thought  of  in  this  connection  as  the 
habits  which  the  individual  has  ac- 
cumulated from  previous  experi- 
ences. 

Those  having  previous  training 
l)lus  original  nature,  given  them  by 
this  heredity,  are  endowed  with  a 
higher  initial  and  final  efllceucy. 
Every  time  we  react  to  a  situation 
wo  add  to  and  strengthen  our  men- 
tal make-up.  So  what  we  do  at  any 
moment  in  life,  is  due  to  these  three 
factors,  the  situaton  confrontng  us, 
our  own  original  nature,  inherited 
from  our  ancestor.s,  and  our  own  ac- 
quired hablta  the  result  of  previous 
experiences. 


DOES  PSYCHOLOGY  HELP  US 
IN  EVERY  PHASE  OF  LIFE? 


School    Siip))lies    at 

HERGENRATHER'S 

Films    and    Butterfly    Hair    Nets 


Although  having  had  but  a  short 
course  in  Psychology,  one  can  see 
how  it  does  help  us  in  every  phase 
and  mode  of  life. 

The  most  important  place  of  psy- 
chology is  in  the  teaching  and  train- 
ing of  children.  This  is  true  of  both 
home  and  school  life.  No  teacher 
can  do  effective  or  successful  teach- 
ing without  applying  psychology. 
The  knowledge  of  psychology  helps 
the  teacher  to  understand  different 
types  of  children,  how  to  deal  with 
these  children,  and  how  to  control 
and  develop  the  various  instincts  in 
the  right  way.  She  can  determine 
if  a  child  is  accomplishing  what  he 
is  capable  of  by  giving  intelligence 
tests.  Then  if  a  child  is  doing  poor 
work,  by  giving  him  various  tests  ^ 
and  by  close  observance  she  can  find  ■ 
out  whether  he  is  mentally  or  phy-  ^ 
sically  deficient,  if  it  is  lack  of  in- 
terest or  if  she  herself  is  to  blame. 
In  this  way  she  not  only  helps  the 
child  but  improves  her  teaching. 

Moreover,  psychology  Is  the  great- 
est aid  to  us  in  all  our  studies  chief- 
ly   because   we    are    able    to    reason     >.. 
wisely,    have    better    judgment,    and      f, 
use    the    most    efficient    methods   of     A 
learning.  S 

If  it  is  a  help  to  pupils,  and  a 
help  to  teachers  training  children,  it 
is  of  greater  importance  thBit  the 
mother  who  has  the  care  and  mold- 
ing of  the  child  from  birth  should 
know  psychology.  The  child's  life 
in  the  hands  of  the  mother  is  like 
the  clay  and  marble  in  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor.  As  the  sculptor 
needs  his  technique  to  accomplish 
something  beautiful  and  be  success- 
ful so  also  does  the  mother  need 
that  technique  in  the  training  of 
children  which  psychology  furnishes 
her. 

Therefore  if  it  is  a  help  to  teach- 
ers, to  pupils,  to  our  associates,  and 
to  mothers,  it  is  a  help  to  all  of  us 
in   every  day  life. 


I   GUESS   I   ALWAYS    WILL. 
When  I  was  just  real  little, 

1   always  wondered  why 
The   cat   could   purr,   the   dog   could 
bark 
And  I  could  laugh  and  cry. 

1    wondered    how     the    wind    could 
blow. 

And  how  the  frogs  could  jump, 
And  wlien  1  saw  a  camel,  first, 

I   questioned,   "Why   the   hump?" 

I    didn't    see    how    bird.s    could    sing 
With  such  a  little  mouth, 

And      What     the     grown-up      people 
meant 
By  north,  east,  west  and  south. 

So  on  1  came  from  day  to  day, 
Climbing  life's  steep  hill, 

Always  asking  questions, 
.\n(l   I  gu(\^  I  alwayB  will. 

-By  Harriet  Luby. 
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BEAUTIFUL  LAND  OF  SAND 
DUNES. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  VIKING 
PLAY. 


When    the   poet    said.    "In    this    land 

of   ours 
You'll    find    some    sand    as    well    as 

flowers." 

Nobody  lied! 

When    the    biologist    said,    with    his 

eye  on   his  text. 
"That   the   country  was  the  place   to 

find   insects." 

Xobody  lied! 

But    whoever    said.    "Over    land    and 

sea, 
■Puckum'   is   the   verv   best    place   to 

be." 

Somebody  lied! 

Now  don't  be  mistaken,   or  don't  be 

mislead. 
'Cause    Trickle's    alright     when     her 

head's  in  bed. 
We   go   to    bed    down   here  with   the 

chicks 
And  rise  in  the  morning  between  five 

and   six! 
And  the  "kids"  over  here  are  strong 

and  clever. 
All    in    the    same   boat,    you   know — ' 

birds  of  a  feather! 
But    t'-ere's    dear    Uncle    Joey,    with 

his  puff  and  his  prance. 
And  we  go  over  there  and  play  cards 

and  dance 
Until    almost     10.30.       Then     home- 
ward we  go 
Shut  up  and  go  to  bed  just  like  this 

you  know. 

M.  S.  N".  S.  Senior.  '^J. 


Scene  I — Queen  telling  her  dream 
to   the   King. 

Scene  II — The  baby  is  brou^jht  be- 
fore  King  Halfdan. 

Scene  111 — Olaf  and  Harold  in  the 
woods    telling    stories. 

Scene  IV — Harold  makes  himself 
a  spear-head. 

Scene  V — Harold  tells  of  his  fight 
with   a   hungry  wolf. 

Scene  VI — Harold  is  made  King 
when  he  is  ten  years  old. 

Scene  VIII — Harold's  messengers 
before  Gyda. 

Scene  VIII — Harold  and  Gyda's 
wedding  feast. 


EVERY  DAY  APPETIZERS. 


HAIR  PINS. 


The  Girl — Well.  I  guess  I  have  a 
right  to  tell  everything  I  know  if  I 
want  to! 

The  Boy — Sh-h-h.  you  have  told 
more  than  that  already. 


The  time  of  day  I  do  not  tell 

As  some  do  by  the  clock. 

Or   by   the  distant   chiming   bells 

Set  on  some  steeple  rock; 

But   by  the  progress   that   I  see 

In   what   I   have  to  do. 

It's    either   Done    O'clock   to    me. 

Or  only  Half  past  Through. 

— John    Kendrick    Bangs. 


Junior — Are    all    blondes    deceitful? 
Senior — Can't     say.     old     dear.     I 
know  only  six. 


WHAT    ENGLISH    SHALL    WE 

TEACH  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

GRADES? 


As  teachers,  going  out  to  work  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  :Maryland. 
it  is  necessary  that  we  understand 
something  of  tbe  nature  of  the  small 
child  and  the  kind  of  stories  that  he 
will  enjoy. 

In  considering  the  stories  for  the 
elementary  school,  we  first  con- 
sidered fairy  stories.  We  dis- 
cussed the  values  of  fairy  stories, 
the  kind  of  stoijes  that  should  be 
chosen  for  early  grades  and  then 
for  two  or  three  days  turned  the 
class  into  a  story  telling  group  and 
reveled  in  the  beauties  of  Grimm. 
Pierault  and  Dasant. 

After  we  had  devoted  a  day  or 
two  to  the  discussion  of  hero  tales 
and  myths,  we  told  some  of  these 
stories  in  class,  trying  to  make  be- 
lieve that  we  were  mere  little  chil- 
dren listening  to  the  wonderful  ad- 
ventures of  Pandora  or  Arachue. 
R.  B..  Sr.  IV. 


Estelle   Haines. 

Of  all  sex  injustices.  I  think  the 
hair  pin  is  the  limit — and  any  girl 
who  has  had  any  experience  with 
rhese  weapons  will  back  me  in  this 
statement. 

In  t:  e  first  place — they  have  a 
most  successful  way  of  losing  them- 
selves— particu'arly  those  innocent 
looking  "invisibles."  and  once  lost, 
''hev're  lost!  Having  successfully 
secreted  themselves  in  some  un- 
thought  of  nook — they  may  be  the 
cause  of  a  declaration  of  War — for 
vou  always  declare  that  your  room- 
mate has  taken  them — and  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  she  has!  But  at 
any  rate,  they  manage  to  break  up 
any  domestic  tranquility  that  exists. 

Then,  those  huge  wire  spikes  that 
we  have  to  wear!  When  seated  com- 
fortably in  church,  did  you  ev.?r  feel 
one  going  straight  through  your 
head,  and  you  just  felt  that  if  you 
didn't  soon  get  your  hat  off,  the 
ushers  of  the  church  would  be  es- 
corting you  to  the  Sheppard-Pratt? 
Does  a  man  ever  have  to  suffer  this 
agony?  Of  course  not. — he  doesn't 
have  to  wear  the  "animals." 

I  thir*  of  all  the  species,  the  bone 
ones  are  really  the  kindest,  they're 
not  so  very  easy  to  lose,  and  they 
are  a  little  careful  about  how  they 
stick  you — but  they  do  manage  to 
get  broken  so  easily,  and  they  cost 
money.  What  do  men  have  to  spend 
money  for.  anyhow,  they  don't  use 
hairpins   or  nets? 

I  don't  know  who  invented  hair- 
pins— but  whoever  did^  surely  had  a 
wicked  grudge  against  woman-kind. 
There  must  be  a  more  humane  way 
of  keepii0  one's  hair  in  place  than 
by  the  use  of  those  cruel  wires  and 
bone  implements.  After  I  finish 
Normal.  I  intend  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  to  the  scientific 
study  of  "hairpins."  and  I'm  sure 
if  I  am  successful  in  inventing  some 
less  painful  method  of  managing 
contrary  hair,  my  name  will  be  in 
"Who's'  Who  In  Americo,"  or  else 
girls  are  mighty  ungrateful  wretches. 


"Did    you    say    your    girl    suft'ers 
from  sinking  spells?" 

■"Yes.  she  sinks  every  cent  I  get." 


Peg  Itnyre,  standing  in  the  rear 
3f  a  trolley  car,  said  to  the  conduc- 
tor: 

"May  I  get  off  this  end?" 
Conductor:    "Why   certainly;    both 
ends  stop  at  the  same  time." 


"WORTH  GOING  AFTER." 

They  tell  me  that  I'm  lazy, 
But  this  I  do  insist. 
That   I'll   never   be    so   lazy 
That   I'll  throw  my  girl  a  kiss. 


IT    IS   NOT    ALWAYS   EASY 

To  apologize. 

To   begin  over. 

To   take  advice. 

To   be   unselfish. 

To  admit  error. 

To   face  a  sneer. 

To   be  considerate. 

To   be  charitable. 

To   avoid    mistakes. 

To   endure  success. 

To  keep  on  trying. 

To  be   broad-minded. 

To   forgive   and   forget. 

To  profit  by  mistakes. 

To  think  and  then  act. 

To   make  the  best  out  of  little. 

To  keep  out  of  the  rut. 

To   shoulder    deserved   blame. 

To  maintain  a  high  standard. 

Te   recognize  the  silver  lining. 

But  it  always  pays. 


THE    VEILED   PROPHET. 

"I  left  a  valuable  umbrella  in  here 
at  lunch  time  today,"  said  the  man. 
"I  wonder  if  any  of  you  waiters 
found  it?" 

"Were  there  any  identification 
marks  on  it?"  asked  the  restaurant 
manager. 

"Yes.  I  think  it  had  some  initials 
on  the  handle,  but  I  can't  remember 
whose  they  were." 


THE  ORIOLE 


EXHIBIT  OF  CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS. 


I 


ELEMENTARY    HAPPENINGS. 


The  Story  Tellers  League  of  Bal- 
timore City  is  planning  an  exhibit  of 
Children's  booI<s  to  be  held  in  the 
Peabody  Art  Gallery  of  Baltimore, 
from  November  23  to  December  4. 
A  number  of  publishers  have  been 
good  enough  to  send  children's  books 
for  this  exhibit.  The  exhibit  will 
be  open  each  day  from  10  A.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.  and  the  public  is  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  A  bibliography 
of  children's  books  has  been  pre- 
pared. Miss  Osborne  and  Miss  Stone 
of  our  school,  are  on  the  committee 
for  preparing  a  bibliogranliv  of 
books  to  be  read  to  and  by  children. 


SOME    OF    OUR   EXCHANGES. 


1.  "The    Oriole."    Baltimore    City 
College. 

2.  "Eastern     Echoes,"     E.     H.     S.. 
Baltimore. 

^.   "Westward     Ho,"     W.     H.     S., 
Baltimore. 

4.  "The      Collegian,"     St.      John's 
College.  Annapolis. 

5.  "The      Courant,"      Hyattsville, 
Maryland. 

6.  "The  Talisman,"  Ballard  H.  S., 
Se'ittle.   Wash. 

7.  "Ti^e    Carolinian."     Denton     H. 
S..  Denton,  Md. 

8.  "Central   High   School."   Wash., 
D.  C. 

9.  "The  Owl,"  Westminster  High, 
Westminster. 

10.  "Union    News."    Towson,    Md. 

11.  "Bel  Air  Times,"  Bel  Air,  Md. 

12.  'Aberdeen    Enterprise."    Aber- 
deen, Md. 

13.  "Westminster    Times,"    West- 
minster.  Md. 

14.  "Salisbury    Advertiser,"    Salis- 
bury, Md. 


JUNIORS ! 


Don't  you  hear  the  voice  of  our 
Oriole?  It  calls  to  you.  It  wants 
you.  It  needs  you!  How  can  you 
pass  it  by?  It  sings  of  all  the  things 
about  us.  Are  you  not  interested  in 
them?  They  are  so  beautiful  and 
our  Oriole  is  just  as  beautiful.  The 
Oriole  flutters  over  us  once  a  month; 
in  fact,  it  is  about  us  always.  The 
Seniors  heard  it  call  and  answered 
it,  but  so  far  the  Juniors  have  not 
added  any  great  quantity  or  quality 
to  the  poor  bird's  voice.  Without  your 
help,  dear  Juniors,  our  Oriole  can- 
not be  a  perfect  songster.  Don't 
forget  your  duty!  Why  not  estab- 
lish a  name  for  yourselves  by  being 
a  100  per  cent,  friend  of  the  Oriole 
in  our  December  issue?  Remember 
it's  calling  you  Juniors,  and  you 
and  you. 

Betty  Worthington, 
Advertising  Manager,  '23. 


How  quickly  the  past  mon'h  has 
gone  in  the  Elementary  School! 
T'-ere  are  so  many  interesting  plans 
being  worked  out  all  the  time,  t'^at 
:  every  one  is  kept  busy.  Have  you 
I  been  keeping  up  with  the  Elemen- 
tary School  lately?  If  not,  just 
read  a  few  events  which  have  been 
going  on   there. 

On  Tuesday,  October  30,  Miss 
Buckley's  classes,  the  third  and 
fourth  grades,  gave  aHallowe'en 
party  i  nthe  Elementary  Assembly 
of  tl"''e  Elementary  Sc'iool  from  one 
to  two  o'clock.  Invitations  were 
sent  to  Miss  Stone,  the  teachers, 
and  the  First  and  Second  grades.  At 
t^e  beginning  of  the  party  the  chil- 
dren were  seated  on  the  floor  while 
they  sang  a  Hallowe'en  song  and 
listened  to  a  story.  Then  the  chil- 
dren played  games  out  doors.  Soon 
everv  one  was  invited  in  to  have  re- 
freshments. We  all  had  a  lovely 
time  at  this  party.  Don't  you  wish 
you  could  have  been  there? 

I  suppose  you  saw  the  health  play 
given  by  the  lower  grades,  under 
t'-e  direction  of  Miss  Carey.  Miss 
Carey  came  to  us  from  a  child's 
heaUh  organization,  and  planned  a 
plav  with  the  children,  which  would 
initiate  an  interest  in  health  educa- 
tion. In  the  play  the  children  sang 
■^ongs  wi'ich  told  of  health  rules  to 
be  nbeved  everv  dav.  The  first 
grade  children  cleverlv  represented 
little  children  going  to  bed  early 
with  windows  open.  The  second 
erade  children  drank  milk  and  the 
third  grade  said  they  ate  oatmeal 
f-vervday.  The  fourth  grade  repre- 
sented school  children,  while  the 
fifth  grade  represented  the  vegeta- 
ble men.  The  children  had  very  Ut- 
ile work  on  this  play,  in  fact,  only 
pboiit  three  ten  minute  rehearsals. 
Doesn't  it  seem  interesting  that  the 
children  gain  more  knowledge  of 
t'^e  health  rules  from  this  .form  of 
play  activity  than  reading  facts  from 
books? 

On  Friday  evening.  November  3, 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Te-Pa- 
Chi  Club  was  held  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Assembly.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Sneeringer.  Miss  Tall  gave  a  talk 
on  differences  in  skill,  attitudes, 
ideals  and  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  child.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  school  and  the  home  to  lead 
to  a  steady  growth  along  g§l  of  these 
lines.  For  example,  the  salutation 
of  the  flag  should  become  to  children 
a  ceremony  in  honor  of  some  worthy 
citizen  of  our  country.  Another 
good  point  brought  out  in  this  talk 
was  that  all  children  should  know 
parliamentary  procedure.  Children 
should  begin  in  the  lower  grades  to 
conduct  meetings,  assuming  all  re- 
sponsibilities.     Then    too,    the    child 


should  early  begin  to  have  civic  re- 
sponsibility in  caring  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  school  property  and 
keeping  the  grounds  in  good  condi- 
tion. Courtesy  and  responsibility 
should  be  developed  in  the  very 
young  child.  If  a  child  of  twelve 
rises  when  some  one  older  than  he 
enters  the  room,  waits  quietly  for 
"oni^  privilege,  gives  his  seat  in  a 
crowded  place  to  some  older  per- 
son, then  we  know  that  this  child 
has  had  training  in  courtesy  in  his 
younger   life. 

The  parents  were  given  outlines 
of  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  for 
good  citizenship  in  the  Elementary 
School,  with  the  request  that  they 
check  and  return  these  to  Miss  Stone 
within  the  next  few  days.  From 
these  outlines  a  list  of  desirable 
habits  and  attitudes  is  to  be  made. 
The  teachers  and  parents  will  work 
together  with  the  children  and  form 
new  plans  or  improve  old  ones  to 
benefit  the  school. 

On  Friday,  November  10,  we  cele- 
brated Armistice  Day  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School.  Among  the  Important 
events  of  this  celebration  was  the 
flag  salutation,  singing  patriotic 
songs,   and  a  talk  by  Jliss  Cooley. 

In  the  third  grade,  (Miss  Hillhouse 
teacher,)  the  children  are  going  to 
work  out  an  interesting  history  pro- 
•ject.  If  you  walk  in  this  room  you 
will  see  logs  sawed  in  a  pile  of  uni- 
form lengths  and  other  logs  to  be 
sawed.  The  children  are  going  to 
make  a  log  cabin.  If  you  think 
they're  not  good  carpenters  and  in- 
terest is  lacking,  then  just  take  a 
peep  in  the  third  grade  room  some 
morning  between  eleven  thirty  and 
twelve  o'clock. 

The  fourth  grade  wrote  a  Viking 
play  in  history  class.  They  present- 
ed the  play  to  the  Elementary 
School  on  Monday,  November  13. 

I  have  told  you  some  of  the  hap- 
pening in  the  Elementary  School. 
TViis  is  a  happy,  as  well  as  a  busy  ' 
place,  and  one  in  which  we  find  an 
interesting  place  to  work.  As  time 
goes  on  the  problems  progress  into 
units   of '  successful   work. 

Elizabeth  Anderson,   3r.  I. 


"Mandy,  what  is  the  name  of 
your  boy?" 

"Hallud,"   the   woman   replied. 

"How'd  you  come  to  name  him 
that?      It's   an   odd   name." 

"No,  sah!"  she  replied  with  ve- 
hemence. "Dat's  not  an  odd  name, 
it's  out  of  the  Bible — whar  It  said 
'Hallud  be  Thy  name.'  " 


"Mother,"  said  a  little  boy,  "these 
trousers  are  too  tight;  they're 
tighter'n  my  own  skin!" 

"Now,  my  boy,  you  know  that 
isn't  so." 

"It  is  so  too.  I  can  sit  down  in 
my  skin,  but  I  can't  sit  down  in 
these    trousers!" 


DELTA  BETA  DELTA. 

Established   1870. 

Colors:   Crimson  and  Gold. 

Flower:    Poppy. 

The  D.  B.  D.'s  are  jolly, 
Kind,    loving,   and    sincere, 

Their  ideals  high,  and  growing 
With  each  succeeding  year. 

What  is  the  criteron  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Delta  Beta  Delta  so- 
rority? When  selecting  the  pros- 
pective members  of  the  sorority  the 
Council  considers  the  following 
characteristics — congeniality,  initia- 
tive, refinement  and  good  moral  char- 
acter. These  qualifications  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  meet  the  aims  of 
the  sorority  some  of  which  are;  to 
promote  comradeship  among  the 
students,  and  to  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  its  members  in  their  work 
and  social  life.  The  many  activities 
in  which  the  "Devils"  participate 
make  them  feel  to  some  extent  that 
their  aims  are  not  altogether  "un- 
realized. 

You  noticed  their  name — -"Dev- 
ils?" You  must  know  more  about 
them  if  you  wish  to  understand  what 
the  name  implies.  Read  this  con- 
versation which  once  ensued  be- 
tween his  Satanic  Majesty  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  Devil — "Rumor  hath  it,  Sir 
Spirit,  that  there  is  a  tribe  of  girls 
at  your  school  bearing  my  name.  If 
this  be  true  it  pleaseth  me  much. 
Tell  me  more  that  I  may  communi- 
cate with   them." 

The  Spirit  (aside) — "Ha!  He 
really  thinks  this  sorority  worships 
and  executes  his  worldly  interests. 
(Aloud).  Thou  knowest  Beelzebub 
that  in  their  noblest  moments  men 
spurn  thee — yet  there  is  a  some- 
thing about  thee  which  continually 
fascinates  them.  Canst  tell  what  it 
is?  It  is  thy  persistent  energy;  the 
fact  that  thou  wilt  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  accomplish  thine  ends.  Lis- 
ten! Majesty,  wince  if  thou  wilt — 
this  is  how  these  girls  are  like  thee 
— only  in  pursuit  of  their  ideals  and 
desires,  and  not  the  least  important 
of  these  is  fun.  But  ha!  not  the  fun 
your  Majesty  instigates.  Thy  name 
Devil,  implying  as  it  does,  persis- 
tence, is  an  incentive,  not  an  aspi- 
ration." 


THE  HISTORY  CLUB. 


"If,"  said  Miss  Van  Bibber,  "you 
rhyme  the  facts  of  history  it  will 
help  you  remember  them.  For  in- 
stance, 'In  fourteen  hundred  ninety 
two,  Columbus  sailed  the  ocean 
blue.'  That  will  help  you  to  remem- 
ber the  date  of  the  discovery  of 
America." 

Next  day  she  said:  "Mr.  Sacra, 
when  did  Columbus  discover  Amer- 
ica?" 

"In  fourteen  hundred  ninety- 
three,  Columbus  sailed  the  dark 
blue  sea,"  was  his  answer. 

Fountain  Pens  at 
HERGENRATHER'S 


The  History  Club  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  met  for  the 
first  time  on  October  7,  1921.  This 
year  the  aim  of  the  club  is  to  study 
historical  Maryland.  At  each  meet- 
ing a  talk  is  given  about  a  county 
by  some  one  representing  his  local- 
ity. It  is  very  interesting  to  learn 
of  the  old  homes,  mansions,  churches 
that  are  in  our  own  State,  that  we 
could  easily  visit  if  we  just  knew 
where  to  find  them.  The  aata  col- 
lected at  each  meeting  is  kept  on 
file.  During  the  last  month  of  the 
year  the  club  will  reorganize  the 
material  in  order  to  make  a  guide 
book  for  the  people  touring  the 
State. 

In  connection  with  the  History 
Club  we  have  a  museum.  Here  will 
be  found  old  spinning  wheels,  can- 
dle molds,  old  papers,  letters,  bits 
of  lace,  silver  spoons,  pictures  and 
other  things  of  interet.  Many  times 
in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the 
Elementary  School  these  articles  are 
used  to  illustrate  and  make  real  the 
times  and  customs  which  they  repre- 
sent. Excursions  are  frequently 
taken  to  Historical  Museums  and 
historical   places. 

The  President  of  the  Club  is  Marie 
Frantz,  of  Baltimore  County;  vice- 
president,  Naomi  Prltchett,  of  Balti- 
more County;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Mary  Margaret  Mills,  of  Dor- 
chester County.  Miss  Pritchett  is 
keeper  of  the  museum. 

There  are  students  from  the  fol- 
lowing Counties  in  the  club:  Dor- 
chester, Frederick,  Kent,  Baltimore, 
Caroline,  Carroll,  Wicomico,  Cal- 
vert, Harford,  Queen  Anne,  Somer- 
set, Anne  Arundel,  Talbot  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

M.  M.  MILLS,  NE.  '22. 

Any  material  of  historical  worth 
from  Maryland  will  be  very  gladly 
received.  Help  us  make  Maryland 
shine! 


F.  W.  SCHNAUPER  &  SON 

Ideal    Dry    Goods,    Notions,    Ladi*^ 
and   Gents'  Furnishing  Store 

527  York  Road     -     Towson,  Md. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


Upon  a  certain  occasion  Gen.  Sher- 
man was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
banquet,  after  which  a  reception 
was  held.  Among  the  line  of  peo- 
ple who  filed  in  and  out  to  shake 
hands  with  the  great  war  hero.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  perceived  a  face  that 
was  very  familiar,  but  which  he 
could  not  place. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked  the 
man,  apologetically  aside,  as  he  wel- 
comed this  guest  heartily. 

The  man  blushed  and  murmured 
behind  a  deprecatory  hand: 

"Made   your   shirts,   sir!" 

"Ah,  of  course,"  excls^med  the 
General  loudly,  turning  to  the  re- 
ceiving   committtee    behind    him. 

"Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  present 
Major  Shurtz!" 


Table  Delicacies — 

GEORGE  H.  STIEBER, 

Towson,   Marylai[i"(5 


A  few  real  bargains  in  small  Farms 
Very  Easy  Terms 

FRED  C.  JONES, 
Darlington,  Md. 

Phone  Darlington   17-F-ll. 


Victor  Victrolas  and  Victor  Ilec<>r<iilf' 

Exclusively 

THOS.   A.   GAULFIELD   &  SO^S 

OWINGS,    MD. 


Start  a  Savings  Account  with 

THE 

SECOND   NATIONAL  BAN^ 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MAHYLANE 


Established    1873 

A.  H.  FETTIN6  MANUFACTUl- 

ING  JEWELRY  CO. 

ManiSacturers 

Greek    Letter    Fi-atei-nity    Jewelry 

213   N.   LIBERTY   ST. 


Diamonds 


Fine  Jewelry 


Educate   Your   Boys  and  Girls  1e 
keep  a  Bank  Account 

THE 
TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANE 

TOWSON,    MARYLAND 
The  Bank  with  the  Clock  and  Chimes 


Safety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save    your    money    and    invest    wilh 

THE 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,   MD. 
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A  LETTER  FOR  THE  ORIOLE. 


i  Krom  Professor  Charles  H.  Farns- 
«orth,  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
University.) 

A  note  from  Jliiis  Shurtz  a  few 
weeks  ago  made  the  request  that  I 
send  the  ORIOLE  a  letter  on  School 
Music.  The  pleasant  memories  of 
Miss  Shurtz's  work  would  naturally 
make  me  comply  with  this  wish  but 
i  am  also  impelled  by  looking  over 
the  clever  little  paper  itself .  It 
shows  enterprise  and  enthusiasm, 
two  qualities  that  go  so  long  a  way 
towards    success. 

I  was  glad  to  notice  the  allusions 
to  music,  especially  to  the  Christ- 
mas singing. 

People  are  too  much  inclined  to 
chink  of  music  S^  only  an  art.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
Oi-.'he  arts  and  as  an  art  it  takes 
us  out  of  ourselves  and  for  the  time 
being,  under  its  influence,  we  forget 
our  own  petty  ambitions  and  likes 
and  dislikes  and  live  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  an  ideal  world.  We  know 
that  is  not  only  enjoyable  but  bene- 
ficial from  the  fact  that  when  the 
music  stops  we  feel  refreshed  and 
ready  to  go  to  work   with   new  zest. 

But  such  supreme  moments  in 
mn.sic  require  not  only  very  eftec- 
tive  musical  performance  of  truly 
artistic  music  but  require  perception 
<iud  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
Jistener,  two  conditions  that  we  are 
not  always  able  to  combine.  .\nd 
while  we  are  constantly  striving  to 
improve  our  knowledge  and  percep- 
tion of  music  so  that  we  can  make 
this  artistic  use  of  it  there  is  still 
a  more  common  use  of  music  which 
in  perhaps  more  important  to  culti- 
vate, and  that  is  the  use  of  music  as 
a    language. 

Wo  speak  of  language  as  a  means 
of  expressing  ideas  but  ideas  are 
not  the  end  of  language;  they  are 
the  means  of  awakening  in  the  hear- 
er reelings  and  reactions  (hat  will 
cause  him  to  respond  in  the  way  the 
speaker   wishes. 

Music  is  just  such  a  language  t-x- 
fept  that  it  does  not  have  to  work 
through  concrete  ideas,  that  is  those 
of  the  external  world,  but  througli 
onisical  ideas  of  which  we  are  not 
ordinarily    conscious.      We    are    only 


I  aware  of  their  effect  upon  us.  This 
lis  after  all  the  ultimate  end  of  lan- 
jguag^    itself. 

For  instance,  during  the  war,  how 
jthe  mass  singing  of  patriotic  songs 
I  fused  all  the  feelings  of  every  per- 
1  son  into  an  Impulse  of  love  and  loy- 
jalty  to  one's  country.  No  ordinary 
i  language  could  have  produced  a 
I  stronger  effect.  The  same  is  true  in 
I  religious  exercises.  How  much  the 
I  hearth  singing  of  a  congregation  has 
I  to  do  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
truth  and  worth  of  the  religious 
feelings  that  they  are  expressing. 
1       (Continued   in   the   next   issue.) 


FULL  STEAM  AHEAD ! 


In  spite  of  Blizzard.s  that  stop  the 
usual  work  of  the  country  and  cause 
men  to  lose  their  time  as  well  as 
their  tempers,  our  principal  stays  at 
the  helm.  The  most  important 
thing  that  she  is  directing  at  pres- 
ent is  the  presentation  of  a  charm- 
ing wall  picture  of  the  two  Normal 
School  buildings  to  the  High  Schools 
of  the  State.  The  plan  has  been 
to  write  to  the  principal  of  each 
High  School  and  say  that  the  stu- 
dents have  appointed  one  of  their 
nunibei-  from  his  school  to  appear  at 
an  assembly  on  a  certain  date,  if 
he  thinks  it  worth  while.  The  prin- 
cipals have  been  most  courteous  and 
appreciative  and  have  co-operated  to 
the  utmost,  even  to  the  selection  of 
the  space  where  the  picture  shall 
hang.  Their  letters  show  splendid 
"esprit  de  corps"  which  means 
worthwhile  contacts  for  the  Normal 
School  and  the  State.  The  presen- 
tation students  take  the  pictures  to 
the  schools  when  they  go  home  for 
week-end  vacations.  .Miss  Tall 
hopes  to  have  pictures  in  one  hun- 
dred High  Schools  by  the  end  of 
.March.  The  presentation  of  the 
pictures  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  In- 
creased Enrollment  Campaign,  be- 
cause it  is  conducted  by  the  students. 


As  a  part  of  the  Campaign  these 
members  of  the  staff.  Misses  Dow- 
ell,  \'an  Bibber,  Munn,  Blrdsong  and 
.Mr.  Dunkle  will  tour  the  State  in 
March. 

Our  principal  expect(S  to  attend 
the  Chicago  Meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Normal  School 
Presidents  meets  February  24  and 
25.  The  Department  meeting.s  will 
be  held  the   following   week. 

Just  now  the  Legislative  cam- 
paign to  secure  a  new  dormitory  for 
the  Normal  School  is  on  and  this  is 
claiming  a  great  deal  of  Miss  Tail's 
time.  The  Alumni  Association,  the 
Tepachi  Club,  the  Towson  Town 
Club  and  the  students  are  urging 
the  Legislature  to  continue  the  plan 
that  was  originally  made  when  the 
school  was  built.  The  combined  ad- 
ministration and  teaching  building, 
which  will  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  600  students,  was  built  as  a 
complete  unit.  The  present  dormi- 
tory was  constructed  as  the  first 
unit  of  a  group,  to  be  duplicated  or 
added  to  when  the  conditions  so  re- 
quired. Has  not  this  time  arrived? 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  enrollment 
for  the  past  three  years  and  the 
proposed  enrollment  for  the  next 
two  years: 

1919-20—130   Students 
1920-21 — 234   Students 
1921-22 — 380   Students 
1922-23 — 500    (Proposed) 
1923-24 — 600    (Proposed) 
The  Normal  School  Students  think 
that  the  time  has  arrived  and  in  or- 
der to  help  make  the  campaign  suc- 
cessful, they  are  going  to  Annapolis. 
Here   they  will   "camp   on   the  trail" 
of   the   Legislators  so  that  Governor 
Ritchie's    "600     strong"    will     have 
suitable    surroundings    in    which    to 
do   efficient   work. 

B.  A.  W..  '22. 
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WHAT  SHOULD   TEACHERS 
TEACH? 


•■Should  1  teach  children  or  should 
1    teach   lessons?" 

"What  a  stupid  question!  How  i 
can  you  teach  lessons  -without  teach- 1 
ing  them  to  somebody?  There  is  | 
only  one  answer:  you  teach  both  j 
children   and   lessons."  ; 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  before  that 
this  question  is  stupid,  but  some- 
how it  won't  let  me  go.  Suppose  I 
ask  it  in  another  form:  Which 
should  I  care  most  about,  the  chil- 
dren  or   the  Course   of  Study?" 

"I    don't   know   what   you   mean?" 

"Well,  which  troubles  me  most, 
whether  my  pupils  fail  to  grow,  or 
whether  I  get  behind  on  the  Course 
of   Study?" 

"Why  of  course  I  have  to  com- 
plete the  Course  of  Study.  That's 
what  it's  for.  It  tells  me  how  far 
1  have  to  go  in  a  term.  1  mustn't 
let   my  pupils  fall   behind." 

"Then  which  are  you  thinking 
most  about,  your  pupils  and  how 
they  get  on,  or  the  Course  of  Study 
and  whether  it  is  completed?" 
■  "I  don't  seem  to  get  your  mean- 
ing? My  pupils  get  on  as  fast  as 
they  should  when  they  keep  up  with 
the  Course   of  Study." 

"Then  you  think  about  your  pu- 
pils' work  to  see  if  they  are  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Course  of  Study  and 
tor  nothing   else?" 

"I  suppose  so.  What  else  should 
1  think  about?" 

"Does  the  Course  of  (Study  in- 
clude all  that  your  pupils  should 
learn   in   school?" 

"How  do  I  know?  I  teach  as 
best  I  can  whatever  is  in  the  Course 
of  Study.  I  don't  think  it's  my  bus- 
ine.ss  to  go  beyond  that." 

"Is  there  any  difference  between 
learning  history  and  learning  to  like 
history?"  i 

"Certainly,    though    I    think    one 
who  learns  his  history  well  is  more' 
likely  to   like   it."  I 

"Which  do  you  teach,  history  on 
to  like   history?"  j 

"History."  I 

"Do  you  care  whether  the  chil-! 
dren  like  it  or   not?"  I 

"Certainly  I  care,  but  I  can't  teach  ' 
it.    How  can  I  make  them  to  like  his- 
tory if  they  don't?"  ; 

"Have  you    ever    tried?"  ' 

"Ves,   I've   tried.     That  is.   I   have 
thought    about    it,    but    of    course    I' 
can't  make  them  like  history  or  any ' 
of    their   lessons.      I    don't    believe    1 
ever  exactly  tried  to  make  them  like 
history."  | 

"Did  you  ever  make  any  of  your 
pupils    hate    history?"  ' 

"I   certainly   never   tried   to   do   so , 
— but     some    of      them      did,    1     am 
afraid."  ; 

"And  you  never  tried  to  keep 
them  from  hating  it?  I'll  tell  you 
what    1      think.      There      are    many 


things  for  children  to  learn  besides 
the  lessons  we  teachers  assign  for 
them.  To  like  history  is  only  one 
among  these.  There  are  many  oth- 
ers. And  the  trouble  is,  if  we  don't 
take  care,  that  our  children  may 
learn  them  wrong,  as  a  hate  for  his- 
tory. Now  teachers  who  concern 
themselves  about  such  things  lind 
their  emphasis  changing  from  les- 
sons to  children.  They  teach  les- 
sons, yes,  but  they  use  the  lessons 
as  a  conscious  means  to  help  the  chil- 
dren. The  way  you  answered  my 
questions  makes  me  fear  that  you 
are  teaching  lessons,  but  not  chil- 
dren." 

"I  had  never  thought  before  of 
such  matters.  What  are  those  other 
things?  And  how  can  we  teach 
them?" 

WILLI A.M    HEARD   KILPATRICK. 

Teachers   College, 

Columbia  University. 


JUDGING   CLASS   ROOM   IN- 
STRUCTION. 


The  standard  is  based  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  pupils.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  not  what  the  teacher 
is  doing  but  what  the  pupils  are  do- 
ing. The  most  common  criticism  of 
our  school  practice  is  that  it  does 
nothing  but  transmit  facts;  that  it 
does  not  develop  the  ability  to  think. 
In  the  above  standard,  "the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  is  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  development  in  pupils 
of  the  power  to  work  independently, 
intelligently  and  economically."  The 
school  should  give  a  trailing  for 
life  that  will  fit  the  individual  to 
do  well  th«  thing  he  undertaken, 
no   matter  what  that   thing  may   be. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  a  fourth 
grade  class,  aj'ter .  some  ten  weeks 
of  work,  completed  a  project  en- 
titled, "Short  Stories  of  Rhode  Is- 
land" which  was  made  into  a  book 
llHixSxlU  inches,  freely  illustrat- 
ed by  the  children.  The  cover  was 
designed  by  a  member  of  the  group, 
being  selecte  dafter  class  competi- 
tion, the  motif  of  the  design  being 
suggested  by  the  dome  of  our  own 
State  Capitol.  There  is  an  aeknowl- 
ledgment  of  the  work  of  five  com- 
mittees of  children  namely;  a  map, 
an  illustration  (original),  a  print- 
ing, a  neatness  and  a  picture  com- 
mittee. Next  follows  acknowledg- 
ment of  help  given  the  class  by  the 
teacher,  the  principal,  the  drawing 
supervisor,  the  librarian  of  the 
neighborhood  library,  and  the  geog- 
raphy and  history  experts  from  our 
Normal  School.  The  dedication  of 
the  book  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  then  follows.  The  table  of 
contents,  the  main  headings  being 
Roger  Williams.  Nathaniel  Greene, 
The  British  in  Newport.  Commo- 
dore Whipple,  The  Burning  of  the 
Gaspee,  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau.      Commodore      Esek      Hopkins. 


Samuel     Slater    and     Providence    in 
11922,    is    now    listed.      Next    follows 
the  list  o-  original  illustrations,  some 
thirty-six    in   all,    of  early   Rhode  Is- 
land  histt^'ry.   such   as   How  Weybos- 
set   Street    Got   Its   Name,   Mrs.   Mas- 
sasoiit    Getting    Ready    for    Thanks- 
giving, Captain  Whipple  Passing  the 
Gaspee,    Burying   the   Printing   Press 
land  Rochamb*au's  Soldiers  on  What 
i  is    Now    Camp    Street.      Then    comes 
la  list  of  maps  and  graphs  coustruct- 
;  ed    by    the    children    itter    intensive 
I  study  of  the  topography,  populatioa. 
I  cities    and    rivers,    industry     agricul- 

■  ture,      forestry,     manufacturiv.g    and 
i  summer   hotels. 

Interesting  papers   follow  on  Why 
Roger    Williams     Settled    in     Provi- 
dence,    The    First     Cotton     Mill    in 
I  America,  Our  Hero's  Diary    (Nathau- 
liel   Greene),   Roger   Williams'   Diary, 
JThe    Sharpsbooter,    Joseph    Bucklin, 
:  Captain    Lindsay     Going    to     Provi- 
dence,      Wasliington       and       Peggy 
Champlin    at    the    Party,    Esek    Hop- 
kins the  Brave  Man,  A  Dialogue  be- 
tween Roger  Willams  and  Waban  in 
'  the    Forest,    and    a    Newport    Lady's 
Diary  in   17  72. 

■  At  the  beginning  of  the  undertak- 
ing    two    field    trips    were    taken    by 

;  the  class  to  Prospect  Terrace  and 
;  Newtaconkanut  Hill  to  give  the  chil- 
I  dren  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  histori- 
:  cal  spots  of  the  city.  Later  an- 
other trip  was  taken  to  the  Esek 
:  Hopkins  House,  the  children  contrib- 
!  utiug  papers  after  each  trip. 

The  project  afforded  a  fresh   pro- 
blem   to    the    children,    the    solution 
of    which    was    felt    by    them    to    be 
;  worth    while.       Their    class    periods 
]  provided  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
relative    value    of      things,    meaning 
I  the    cultivation    of    good    judgment. 
:  Successful   living   means   good    selec- 
tion   which    depends    on    good    judg- 
!  ment.      Pupils  need   to   learn   a   sub- 
I  ject    thoroughly    and      to    talk    and 
1  write    on    topics    without    help    from 
the   teacher.      This   will   cause    them 
!  to   organize  subject   matter,   a   desir- 
able asset   in   life. 

MISS   ELLA   SWEENEY. 
Asst.    Supt.    of    Schools. 
Providence.    R.    I. 


Cornelia — "Are  you  sure  that  "he 
thinks  of  nothing  but  you?" 

Catherine — "I  should  say  so! 
Hasn't  he  just  lost  his  position  be- 
cause he  couldn't  keep  his  mind  on 
his  work  on  account  of  thinking 
of  me?" 


Mr.    Raine — "Here,  -your    letter    is 
I  overweight. 

I      .Janet  Duke — "Over  what  weight?" 
'      Mr.     R. — '"It    is    too    heav}-;    you 
iwill    have   to    put   another   stamp   on 
lit." 
!      Janet    D. — i"Sure.    tind    if    1    put 

another    stamp    on    it.    won't    it    be 

heavier   still?" 


GIRL  SCOUTS. 


Hazel   M.   Wright,   '23. 

Hikes,  dances,  rallies!  That's  the 
way  to  win  a  scout  and  any  girl 
who  is  interested  in  these  activities 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  meet  the 
other  scout  requirements.  This,  the 
old  scouts  had  in  mind  when  they 
chose  a  wonderful  day  as  well  as 
entertaining  games  and  delicious 
"eats"  for  a  feout  party  hike.  One 
Friday  afternoon  the  scouts  taking 
lead,  proniised  all  followers  as  good 
a  time  as  Nature  could  give.  After 
a  Jong  hike  over  the  country,  up  hill, 
through  meadows,  and  elsewhere,  a. 
halt  was  made  in  a  wooded  land 
where  streams  rippled  by  the  grassy 
grounds.  Around  large  fires  the 
whole  bunch  crowded  to  enjoy  the 
tempting  menu.  The  evening  air 
was  soon  filled  with  harmonic  ( ? ) 
voices  as  everyone  sang  of  the  joys 
of  the  time. 

On  Armistice  Day  the  scouts,  af- 
ter giving  the  salute  and  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag,  led  in  the 
singing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." This  performance  took  place 
in  front  of  the  Administration 
Building  at  two  minutes  of   twelve. 

October  7  was  a  day  remembered 
by  the  old  scouts  as  a  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  of  a  scouting  trip  to 
Camp  Merrimarsh.  This  proved  a 
Red  Letter  week-end  to  them.  Al- 
though it  rained,  the  fireplace  was 
a  cozy  place  where  '  an  enjoyable 
morning  was  spent.  The  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  trip  was  the 
horseback  riding,  each  girl  taking 
her  turn  for  rides.  Mentioning 
eats — they  could  not  be  surpassed. 
The  one  big  hope  now  is  that  the 
next  camping  trip  will  result  in  as 
happy   a   time. 

There  was  a  dance  given  in  the 
Auditorium  which  "was  enjoyed  by 
the  scouts  and  their  guests.  Every- 
one appreciated  the  work  that  Pa- 
trols I,  VI  and  - —  gave  to  make  the 
evening  a  success. 

Patrols  enjoy  breakfast  hikes — 
they  are  so  characteristic  of  scouts. 
Early  risers  and  swift  walkers  de- 
light in  going  to  the  woods  and  mak- 
ing big  fires  over  which  to  make  a 
hearty  breakfast.  Everyone  takes 
part  in  eating  his  full  share. 

The  Girl  Scouts'  Rally  that  was 
held  at  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory 
in  Baltimore  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 17,  was  enjoyed  by  all  of  our 
scouts  who  attended.  The  total 
number  of  scouts  present  was  one 
thousand.  M.  S.  N.  S.  Scout  organ- 
ization was  represented  by  the  Cap- 
tain and  two  other  scouts.  After 
the  formation  and  roll  call,  salutes 
and  singing  of  National  songs  fol- 
lowed. Merit  badges  were  award- 
ed, after  which  all  scouts  took  part 
in  marching.  For  entertainment, 
the  Western  High  School  gave  a 
play.  This  was  followed  by  a  ban- 
quet. 


There  is  a  working  side  to  our 
scout  organization. 

An  organization  strong  are  we, 
Each  day  we  do  a  turn 

To  "Be  Prepared"  we  all  agree 
Respects  and  laws  we  learn. 

"Right  dress!"  We  salute  Miss 
Dowell  as  our  captain!  We  have 
other  officers  too;  business  manager, 
secretary,  treasurer,  banner  carrier 
and  cheer  leader.  Proudly  we  say 
we  have  sixteen  patrols,  each  feel- 
ing itself  strongly  bound  by  nine 
ambitious  scouts.  A  leader  and 
corporal,  are  all  the  necessary  of- 
ficials of  a  patrol. 

We  are  not  going  to  hesitate  to 
say  we  have  dues  which  we  willingly 
pay  at  our  semi-monthly  meetings — 
for  money,  you  know,  comes  from 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  pockets  of 
scouts. 

As  a  united  group  each  mem'ber 
is  working  hard  to  pass  the  tender- 
foot test  which  grades  a  girl  as  a 
second  class  scout. 

We  can't  tell  how  we  are  getting 
our  uniforms  ,but  you'll  be  sur- 
prised when  you  see  a  scout  organi- 
zation fully  arrayed  in  khaki!  It's 
a  secret — and  girl  scouts  keep  se- 
crets! 

The  girl  scouts  have  a  purpose 
For  work  they  do  each  day 

But  their  reward  is  pleasure 
So  the  work  to  them  is  play. 


HISTORY. 


SENIOR  ONE  RESX7MES  REG- 
ULAR CLASSES. 

Senior  One  is  again  found  in  reg- 
ular classes.  After  twelve  weeks  in 
the  practice  school  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  be  a  bit  rusty  and  a  bit 
inclined  to  sit  back  and  look  on. 
Indeed,  for  the  first  few  days  they 
were  as  mum  as  oysters  and  rather 
given  to  assuming  pained  'expres- 
sions at  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
their  teachers  to  arouse  them  from 
their  lethargy.  You  see  they  found 
it  hard  to  become  ordinary  subjects 
after  so  many  weeks  of  sovereignty. 

But  it  was  in  history  class  that 
they  were  particularly  lacking.  Miss 
Van  Bibber  recognized  the  symp- 
toms and  wishing  to  confirm  her  sus- 
picions before  making  a  diagnosis, 
promptly  woke  them  up  by  asking 
question  numerous  and  sundry  on 
current  events.  They  woke  up  with 
a  good,  big  start.  They  discovered 
to  their  astonishment  that  there 
was  a  disarmament  conference  sit- 
ting at  Washington  responsible  for 
such  bewildering  terms  as  4-Power 
Pact,  Naval  Holiday,  and  5-5-3  ra- 
tio. They  found  too,  that  Lloyd 
George  had  finally  succeeded  in  do- 
ing  the   impossible   by  presenting   a 

Down's   Wedding    Invitations 
JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 
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treaty   which   the   Sinn   Feiners  act- 
ually considered. 

After  the  first  gasp  which  such 
breath-taking  news  brought  forth, 
there  was  no  holiday  for  Senior  One. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  the 
erstwhile  student  teachers  with 
newspapers  in  front  of  them,  note- 
books to  the  right  of  them,  maga- 
zines to  the  left  of  them  eagerly 
searching  for  news.  With  what  a 
shining  light  in  their  eye  did  they 
come  back  to  History  Class  anxious 
to  air  their  new-found  knowledge. 
Miss  Van  Bibber  was  well  nigh 
bombarded  with  questions.  Her 
I  face  was  a  study  in  self-control 
when  some  sweet,  young  thing  in- 
nocently asked:  "What  kind  of  a 
law  is  Bonar  Law?"  EJven  when 
this  was  followed  by  an  equally  in- 
nocent, "Who  is  Dail  Eirann?"  Did 
she  preserve  her  equanimity,  thus 
setting  an  admirable  example  to 
those  few  who  were  prone  to  show 
disgust  at  their  classmate's  ignor- 
ance? 

However  not  all  of  the  time  has 
been  spent  in  Current  Events.  Sen- 
ior One  has  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject  of  civics  and  in  find- 
ing such  information  as  the  mean- 
ing of  Social  Sciences  and  the  names 
of  Social  Sciences  and  then  finding 
out  exactly  what  the  terms  juris- 
prudence and  anthropology  might 
be  expected  to  mean.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  encyclopedia  sec- 
tion of  the  library  looked  like  a 
bargain  counter. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  all 
brought  about  by  a  little  plan  which 
Miss  Stone  presented  to  this  devot- 
ed section  during  the  first  week.  It 
looked  quite  simple — merely  a  mat- 
ter of  working  out  an  election  that 
the  practice  school  was  to  hold  dur- 
ing the  winter.  But  if  Senior  1 
little  thought  that  so  commonplace 
an  event  as  an  election  would  cause 
any  work  on  their  part,  they  soon 
found  out  that  what  they  did  not 
know  on  this  subject  would  amply 
fill  several  volumes.  Now,  however, 
the  elaborate  plan  of  procedure  all 
worked  out  by  Senior  One  has  been 
given  to  Miss  Stone  and  the  class 
anxiously  awaits  the  time  when  the 
election  will  take  place. 

Senior  One  is  in  the  running 
again' 

JANET   DUKE,    '22. 


Mr.  McDaugh:  "Miss  Shawn,  what 
do  you  call  the  temp,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  zero?" 

Miriam  Shawn:  "Cold.  ?  ?   ? 
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ATHLETICS. 


Athletics?  Oh  yes,  this  is  one  of 
the  main  activities  of  the  Normal 
School.  The  coming  of  our  seven- 
teen boys  has  made  a  great  advance 
in  all  athletic  activities.  The  girls 
always  had  very  good  athletics,  but 
not  as  much  interest  was  taken  or 
was  there  the  feeling  of  friendly  ri- 
aJry  which  has  come  into  it  now. 
Besides  we  have  started  an  Athletic 
Association  this  year.  This  has 
brought  about  a  much  greater  in- 
terest. 

People  ask  us  why  athletics  are 
necessary  in  a  school.  If  they  could 
only  hear  Dr.  Burdick's  lectures  on 
•The  Value  of  Play,"  I  feel  sure  they 
would  soon  find  out.  Indeed,  he  has 
made  us  see  end  feel  how  necessary 
these  activities  are,  not  only  for  old- 
er boys  and  girls,  but  for  the  small 
children  as  well.  He  has  given  us 
very  valuable  lectures  on  'Public 
Health'  and  'Prevention  of  Diseases.' 
This  comes  in  our  course  called 
Physical  Education. 

In  Physical  Training  we  learn  the 
different  folk  dances,  story  plays  and 
games  for  the  playground  and 
school-room.  We  not  only  learn 
these  games  and  dances,  but  make 
original  ones.  This  is  the  part  we 
like  so  well.  Miss  Cook  always  has 
us  try  out  our  games  In  the  class 
room  In  order  to  fini  out  if  the 
game  or  play  contains  different 
values.  Occasionally  we  see  one  of 
our  story  plays  or  games  tried  out 
in  the  Practice  8c"hool. 

My!  We  can  hardly  wait  until 
school  is  over  in  the  evening.  This 
is  the  time  we  play  more  strenuous 
games  such  as  soccer,  end  ball,  vol- 
ley ball,  basketball,  relays,  and  ten- 
nis. Miss  Qaffney  certainly  makes 
us  play  hard,  but  we  enjoy  it  all  the 
more.  One  of  the  games  for  the 
girls  which  has  just  been  started  in 
the  Stat©  is  soccer.  We  won  the 
first  game  of  girls'  soccer  played  in 
Maryland.  The  game  was  a)layed 
between  Towson  High  School  and 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  and 
the  score  1^ — 0.  Out  of  the  three 
games  played  with  other  High 
Schools,  Normal  won  two.  Although 
our  girls  have  not  made  a  great 
name  for  themselves  in  soccer  yet. 
they  mean  to  kick  the  ball  with  de- 
termination from  now  on.  Soon  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Normal  Girls' 
Soccer  team  will  be  heard  through- 
out the  State. 

We  have  had  some  very  good  vol- 
ley ball  games.  We  have  contested 
with  Towson,  Franklin,  Randalls- 
town  and  Ellicott  City  High  Schools. 
The  games  were  all  full  of  pep,  and 
our  girls  fought  well  even  though 
they    won    only    two    of    the    games. 

But practice    makes    perfect    and 

they  are  .  coming  to  the  front  yet. 
Watch  them! 

The  boys  have  their  main  athletic 
activities  after  school.  Mr.  To^jich- 
stone    has    made    them    work    hard. 


They  see  where  they  made  their  bad 
plays  and  with  his  help  can  correct 
them  .  In  the  early  part  of  the 
scholastic  year  soccer  was  the  sea- 
son's greatest  activity.  The  game  last 
of  the  season  was  played  with  Tome, 
score  1 — 0  in  favor  of  their  team. 
We  will  still  think  about  those  most 
exciting  games  held  on  our  soccer 
field.  On  the  whole,  the  season 
was  a  success,  even  though  we  lost 
eight  games  out  of  eleven.  We  can 
safely  predict,  each  game  lost  this 
season,  is  a  stepping  stone  to  games 
which    we'll   win    in    future    seasons. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  comes 
tlie  boys'  basketball.  These  games 
are  so  exciting  and  ithrlUing  that 
our  yells  almost  deafen  anyone  who 
is  near  M.  S.  N.  S.,  while  a  game  is 
being  played.  Our  basketball  sea- 
son so  far  has  been  successful.  We 
have  won  two  games  out  of  four. 
Each  and  everyone  of  the  players 
deserve  credit  for  his  splendid 
work,  but,  let's  say.  Three  Cheers 
for  Kirby,  for  he  has  made  the  most 
baskets  so  far. 

Let  tus  ^pply  our  State  Motto: 
"Cresclte  et  Multiplicamin,"  to  our 
Normal  School  which  will  in  turn 
caus«  the  advancement  of  our  ath- 
letics in   general. 

Our  boys  ands  girls  with  great  suc- 
cess 
Have  helped  athletics  to  progress, 
So  with  this  year,  long  may  it  la^t 
That  Normal  may  as  years  go  past. 
Grow  bigger,  stronger,  and  you  say, 
"Because  of  what?"  Athletic  Day. 
E.  W.,  '23. 


JUNIOR  V— HYGIENE. 


Maxwell    R.    Sacra. 

Junior  V  is  one  of  the  four  junior 
sections  assigned  for  Hygiene  for 
this  term,  and  we  were  very  glad  to 
revisit  Miss  Dowell,  having  attended 
her  Biology  course  during  the  first 
term. 

We  were  greeted  with  a  warning 
that  it  was  necessary  that  Hygiene 
work  be  more  strictly  marked,  with 
heavier  requirements,  because  un- 
like Biology,  it  is  a  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum. 

In  our  first  classes  we  saw  very 
plainly  that  our  knowledge  of  Biol- 
ogy was  to  be  of  value  in  the  Hy- 
giene course.  Tests,  so  pleasantly 
infrequent  in  Biology,  are  supplanted 
by  a  series  of  frequent,  short,  writ- 
ten lessons  in  Hygiene.  Our  first 
topic  in  Introduction  was  a  good 
suggestion  for  linking  up  our  Biol- 
ogy work  with  lower  forms,  with  the 
the  physiology  of  man.  The  chap- 
ter on  "Skin"  was  not  nearly  so  in- 
teresting or  instructive  as  the  pres- 
ent one  on  "The  Skeleton."  The 
names,  uses  and  locations  of  the 
many  bones  of  our  bodies  brought 
surprising  knowledge  to  all. 

The  other  morning  we  were  very 
much  surprised  to  see  almost  an  en- 
tire -humau  skeleton  on  the  table  in 


front  of  our  classroom.  The  most 
striking  parts,  seen  at  first  glance, 
consisting  of  a  .skull  and  jaw-bone, 
the  long  leg  and  arm  bones,  a  pile 
of  vertebrae  and  another  of  ribs. 
The  spectacle  here  presented  could 
veritably  be  compared  to  the  Scrip- 
tural "valley  of  dry  bones."  Upon 
coming  into  the  room,  various  mem- 
bers of  the  class  maintained  various 
attitudes  toward  this  display.  Some, 
very  curious,  began  to  examine  and 
fit  together  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
while   others   withdrfew   in   horror. 

How  will  all  this  help  to  mako  u 
better    Elementary   School    teachers? 
Remember  this  is  a  continued  story. 

AUTUMN   AT   AUNTY'S. 
Mother,     take     me     out     to     Auntie. 

when  the  oaks  are  red  in  fall 
And     the     bright     Virginia     Creeper 

decks  the  pretty  cottage  wall. 
When     the     hickories     have     turned 

golden. 
When  the  maples  turn  their  ray 
Of    crimson    and    of   scarlet    through 
The    cool,    crisp    splendid    day. 
Mother,  take  me  out  to  Auniy's 
There  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Mother,     take    me    out    to    Aunty's 
where      the      whip-poor-wills 
sing  at  ease; 
And  the  crickets  haunt  the  den,  when 

the  day  at  last  has  ceased. 
Take  me  through  those  valleys 
And   take  me   up  the  hill, 
Beside  the  lake   that  glimmers 
And  along  the  singing  rills. 
Mother,  take  me  out  to  Aunty's 
Finely  dressed  in  all   my  frills. 

—By   Elizabeth   Parlett. 


^PIANOS^ 

STEIFF   HALL,    315    N.   Howard   St. 

THE    DULANY    VERNAY    CO. 
339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 

State. 
Printers.    Stationers,    Manual    Train- 
ing and  Kindergarten  Equipment 
Art   Goods,   Leather  Novelties,   Trav- 
eling  Bags  and  Suit  Cases. 
Sosial    Stationery,    Wedding    Invita- 
tions   and    Announcements. 

Phone    Vernon    4  966. 

Service  While  You  Wait! 

Shoes  Repaired 

We   Do   It   Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 
10  Chesapeake  .\ven«e,  Towson,  Md. 
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AN   ELECTION   IN   THE   NOR- 
MAL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 


The  children  of  the  Normal  Ele- 
mentary School  are  building  a  house 
you  know.  This  required  consider- 
able funds  so  they  held  a  bazar  on 
December  9  and  raised  a  very  large 
sum  of  money.  The  sudden  posses- 
sion of  so  large  an  amount  present- 
ed a  new  difficulty.  Who  was  to  as- 
sjime  responsibility  for  the  money? 
The  children  decided  to  elect  a 
treasurei  and  secretary.  iliss  Van 
Bibber  and  the  Seniors  co-operated 
with  them  by  organizing  a  plan  for 
the  election,  making  it,  in  so  far  as 
possible,    like   a    County   election. 

A  nomination  committee  selected 
three  nominees  for  each  office.  The 
primary  election  reduced  the  num- 
ber to  two  for  each  office;  Douglas 
Reed  and  Jeannette  Knight  for 
treasurer,  and  Charlotte  Black  and 
Kitty  Frame   for   secretary. 

The  candidates  were  given  the 
privilege  of  making  electioneering 
speeches.  Each  candidate  spoke  for 
himself  and  a  friend  also  spoke  for 
him.  Lillian  Freburger  spoke  in 
behalf  of  Jeannette  Knight  and  Wal- 
ter  McPhail   for    Douglas   Reed. 

On  the  17th  of  January  the  elec- 
tion was  held.  Each  child  regis- 
tered on  the  roll  book  of  the  ele- 
mentary School  had  the  privilege  of 
voting.  Clerks  and  judges  were  ap- 
pointed and  the  voting  was  done  by 
secret  ballot.  The  children  went, 
one  at  a  time,  to  a  small  booth,  vot- 
ed, handed  the  ballot  to  the  clerk, 
and   returned   to   the   classroom. 

Douglas  Reed  was  elected  treasur- 
er with  Charlotte  Black  as  secretarv. 

L.  C.  W.  " 


THE  WORK  OF  JR.  I.  IN  ENG- 
LISH. 


Whaland,  Julia. 
Jan.   9,    1921. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  all  we  have 
done  in  English  this  session  with 
enough  detail  to  make  it  interest- 
ing. We  have  followed  the  cour.se 
Of-  outlined  in  Kramraar,  c-;rapositio»i 
and    literatur? 

Perhaps  a  few  pieces  of  work 
which  we  did  in  literature  will  il- 
lustrate the  way  in  whicli  we  hav'e 
attacked    the    problem. 

While  the  class  was  studying  th.; 
contemporary  poets  individually  sev- 
eral very  interesting  personal  let- 
ters were  received  from  poets  o( 
such  note  as  Florence  Earle  Coates, 
Lizette  Wordsworth  Reese  and 
Thomas  A.  Daley.  These  letters 
made  them  seem  nearer  to  the  class 
and  will  perhaps,  be  interesting  to 
others. 

2024   Spruce   Street, 
Philadelphia, 
November  19.  1921. 
My  Dear  Miss  Hetzch: 


It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to 
receive  your  letter,  and  I  think  you 
may  best  find  what  you  wish  in  the 
notices  I  en''!o.<o.  which  were  col- 
lected by  my  i  ublishers,  the  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin  Company,   of  Boston. 

Thanking  you  for  your  letter  and 
with  kind  regard.  I  am, 

Faithfullv    vours, 
FLORENCE   EARLE   COATES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  English  class  room  is 
the  bulletin  board:  The  class  is  re- 
quested to  bring  any  interesting  ar- 
ticle about,  or  poems  by  our  con- 
temporary poets  to  be  posted  here. 
This  has  gradually  grown  in  impor- 
tance and  now  contains  in  addition 
to  articles  and  poems,  several  pic- 
tures of  poets  whose  life  and  poetry 
the   class   has   studied. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  the  class 
decided  that  it  any  of  the  members 
were  asked  what  they  wanted  for 
Christmas  they  would  say  books  and 
that  they  would  bring  back  with 
them  their  gifts  for  the  rest  of  the 
class  to  read.  At  the  first  meeting 
after  Christmas  we  found  that  many 
interesting  and  valuable  books  had 
been  received.  Among  others  were 
Arnold  Bennet's  "How  to  Live 
Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day."  Booth 
Tarkington's  "The  Magnificent  Am- 
bersons."  Palgrave's  "Golden  Ti-eas- 
ury."  Joseph  Lincoln's  "Shavings" 
and  Service's  "The  Spell  of  the  Yu- 
kon." 

2926  Harford  Ave.,  Balto.,  Md., 
November   9,   1921. 
My   Dear  Miss  Cameron: 

It  has  been  by  invariable  custom 
not  to  give  interviews  of  the  kind 
which  you  ask  of  me.  I  have  re- 
fused both  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern High  School  pupils,  and  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  make  an  exception  in 
regard  to  you.  1  am  very  sorry  and 
X  do  hope  that  you  will  understand 
and  feel  that  1  appreciate  your  in- 
terest in  my  verse  and  me. 

If  you  are  taking  up  Modern  Po- 
etry 1  hope  that  you  have  not  for- 
gotten Edwin  Arlington  Robinson, 
Sara  Teasdale,  or  Edna  H.  Vincient 
Millay. 

I  inclose  on  another  sheet  some 
data  in  regard  to  myself  which  you 
may    find   useful. 

Very  truly  yours, 
LIZETTE    WOODWORTH    REESE. 


N.  E. 

"For     when     the     one    great     scorer 

comes    to    write    against  your 

name. 

He  writes  not   that  you  won  or  lost,. 

but     how     you      played     the 

game." 

How  you    play   the   game   may   be 

considered   the   key   word   to   the  Nu 

I  Sigma    Sorority.       Therein    lies    tllle 

I  strength  of   the  "Nu   Sigs,"   for  that 

group    of    girls,    as    real    as    any    of 

which   Normal   can   boast,   believe   in 

I  playing  the  game.     This  purpose  ap- 

!  plies    to    an    equal      participation    in. 

school  activities  as  well  as  in  those 

of    the    Sorority.       N.    E.    does    not 

symbolize      simply     dances,      theater 

parties,  "feeds"  and  social  meetings, 

but  also  the  serious  problems  which. 

confront  any  Normal  School  girl. 

Nevertheless,  we  love  good  times- 
too,  just  as  all  wide-awake  girls  do.. 
If  you  do  not  believe  it,  you  should, 
have  seen  us  at  the  Emerson  Hotel 
on  the  night  of  our  dance  and  ban-" 
quet.  My!  but  it  was  fun,  even  if 
after  all  our  practice,  somebody  did 
eat  with  the  wrong  fork.  Nobody 
noticed  it  except  the  waiter,  and  he 
wouldn't  tell.  We  were  all  mucli 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
occasion  and  you  never  would  have- 
known  the  finished  society  ladies 
( ? )  who  looked  so  unutterably  so- 
phisticated and  worldly-wise,  to  be 
the  Mary  and  Peggy  and  Sue  of  the 
Normal  School  campus. 

W«  are  a  sisterhood  of  sincere 
•xnd  loyal  friends,  a  number  of 
adopted  sisters  one  can  turn  to  at 
any  time,  and  be  .-sure  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  a  group  which 
hopes  by  their~attitude  to  promote 
loyalty,  high  ideals  and  good  will 
among  all  students  of  the  Normal 
School. 

This  is  what  we  look  like 
This   is  what  we  are 
Name  and  aim  we've  shown  you 
I      N.   E. — "Nu  Sigs"  we  are. 


PLAYS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS' 


A  Junior  was  asked  to  write  a 
composition  on  her  first  impressions 
of  Normal. 

She  wrote:  "I  like  Normal  very 
much  and  the  faculty  are  lovely," 
etc. 

Miss  T'nil>erlake,  correcting  the 
paper  wrote  "weak"  across  "the  fac- 
ulty are  lovely." 

The  Junior  then  wrote:  "Although 
the  faculty  are  weak,  still  they  arc 
lovely." 


Miss  S.  (In  music  class) : "Please 
be  quiet,  boys.  You  are  not  in  Sun- 
day  School." 


Ethel  Jones. 
Junior  Two  under  the  instruction 
of  Mrs.  Stapleton  have  been  read- 
ing and  studying  the  early  rise  of 
drama  and  what  material  was  used 
in  the  plots  of  these  plays.  From 
the  early  drama  we  advanced  rap- 
idly to  modern  drama  and  have  read 
"The  Piper"  by  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody.  We  have  made  a  close 
study,  outline  and  criticism  of  this 
most  fascinating  play.  We  have 
read  a  variety  of  modern  plays  out- 
side  of   class. 

Through  our  work  we  are  trying 
to  gain  some  insight  into  the  art  of 
the  playwright.  It  is  our  purpose, 
by  the  next  issue  of  the  paper,  to 
lave  produced  an  original  one-act 
play  whicl'  will  be  well  worth  pro- 
duction   at    Normal    and    elsewhere. 

!and    which    will    really    prove    that 
Junior  Two  has  gained   insight  into 

■the  realm  of  drama. 
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THE  6LEJ.  CLUB  DOES  ITS 
PART. 


The  Glee  Club  is  still  continuing 
CO  grow  in  ability  and  fame.  In- 
deed we're  winning  quite  a  name. 
On  the  afternoon  of  February  '21.  a 
triple  quartette  chosen  from  the  Glee 
Club  went  to  Annapolis  with  Miss 
Tall  and  several  other  faculty  mem- 
bers to  sing  for  the  Legislators.  At 
that  time  the  State  Normal  movie 
"'The  Call  of  the  Hour"  was  shown 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  Glee  Cl'^b  representatives 
furnished  music  at  intermissions  as 
well  as  before  and  afterward. 

The  Normal  has  asked  for  a  new- 
dormitory  to  relieve  the  crowded 
-conditions  here  and  the  Glee  Cluii  is 
doing  its  best  to  sing  its  way  to  the 
hearts  and  pocketbooks  of  our  State 
educational  representatives  and  show 
them  that  the  NormaV  School  is 
worthy   of   their   consideration. 

P.    E.    C. 


WON  HIGHEST  HONORS  IN 
WORLD  CONTEST. 


Two  of  the  girls  who  graduated 
from  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  at  Towsou  last  June,  Lucille 
A.  Heath  and  Grace  M.  Tull,  were 
awarded  iirst  and  second  prizes,  re- 
spectively, in  the  world  essay  con- 
test, conducted  by  the  American 
School  Citizenship  League.  Olivia 
Kerby  and  Hester  Neild  received 
honorable  mention. 


ATHLETICS. 


Boom-a-lacka!    Boom-a-lackal 

Bow!    Wow:    Wow! 
•Chick-a-lacka!    Chick-a-lacka! 

Chow!    Chow  Chow! 
Boom-a-lacka!    Chick-a-lacka! 

Sis!   Boom!  Bah! 
Normal!    Normal! 

Rah!    Rah!   Rah! 

Such  are  the  yells  which  you  now 
frequently  hear  ringing  through  the 
Normal  halls.  These  yells  are  a 
summons  for  all  to  come  and  take 
part  in  the  game. 

Fearlessly  and  with  hearts  full  of 
determination  our  boys  fight  fo^ 
victory. 

The  ball  is  tossed  and  the  game  is 
on.  Breathlessly  and  fearfully  we 
watch  the  ball  as  it  approaches  the 
basket.  But  this  is  not  our  basket. 
Oh  the  joy  when  we  see  the  ball 
smoothly  glide  across  the  top,  and 
fall,  not  in  the  basket,  but  on  the 
other  side.  With  a  dart,  France  has 
it  in  his  hand,  and  skilfully  passes 
it  to  Kerby.  The  audience  is  on  its 
feet,  for  we  feel  sure  of  a  goal.  With 
one  true  aim  he  shoots  the  ball 
through  the  basket.  It  is  then  that 
the  yells  burst  forth  from  the  happy 
students  of  Normal.  Point  by  point 
we  watch  the  score  grow.  At  last 
time  Is  called  and  the  score  reads: 
Normal    44 — Catonsville   30. 


1921  Class  attacked  the  subject  with 

enthusiasm,     determining     to     learn 

something   about    world    relations   as 

well    as    to    contribute    to    the    essay 

contest.      Making   use   of   the   school 

library   and    the    public    libraries    of 

Baltimore,    fifty     girls     delved     deep 

into  the  problems  of  peace  and  war. 

From    the    study    of    such    a    topic 

each    senior   gained    enthusiasm    for, 

and  interest  in  big  vital  problems  of 

our    present    day    civilization.      This 

j  interest   on   the   part   of   the   citizens 

of    our    country    will    safeguard    the 

I  future   and   will   make   possible   such 

I  international    gatherings    as    the    re- 

I  cent   Washington   Conference. 


RAINBOWS  AND  PRISMS. 


LUCILLE  A.  HEATH 

The  American  School  Citizenship 
League,  whose  president  is  Randall 
J.  Cordon ;  honorary  president,  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  and  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, endeavor  to  arouse  interest 
among  the  students  of  our  Normal 
and  High  Schools  in  all  movements 
which  promote  better  international 
understanding.  Last  year  an  essay 
contest  was  conducted  by  this 
League  on  the  following  subject. 
"What  Education  Can  Do  To  Secure 
Co-operation  As  Against  Competition 
Between   Nations." 


GRACE   M.   TULL 

Under    the    direction    of    the    his- 
tory department   each   senior  of   the 


I  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  our 
later  assemblies  was  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Colpr,"  given  by  Mr. 
Pond,  of  our  Industrial  Arts  De- 
partment, and  also  of  Maryland  In- 
stitute. From  the  very  beautiful  il- 
lustrations that  were  thrown  on  the 
screen  and  Mr.  Pond's  explanation 
of  them  we  saw  that  beautiful  colors 
and  harmonious  combinations  of 
color  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
plant  life,  in  animal  life,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  in  dress,  in  ar- 
chitecture, in  art  and  in  the  land- 
scapes round  about  us.  From  the 
very  well  chosen  pictures  we  saw 
that  the  seasons  each  have  a  very 
definite  color  tone,  and  that  even 
very  common  things  can  be  made 
I  beautiful  with 'the  right  color  com- 
binations. The  study  of  color  is 
one  of  the  newest  arts  and  is  devel- 
oping very  rapidly. 
This  very  interesting  and  helpful 
lecture  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble without  a  darkened  room.  This 
had  been  arranged  by  Section  B.  of 
Junior  I,  under  Miss  Greenlaw's  su- 
pervision. Curtains  had  been  made 
from  heavy  paper  and  arranged  on 
pulleys  so  as  to  cover  the  entire 
window  and  exclude  the  light. 

Another  assembly  that  deserves 
honorable  mention  was  the  "Tann- 
hauser"  program  given  by  Junior  I 
with  the  aid  of  Miss  Shurtz,  Miss 
Spicer  and  Miss  Shroeder.  This  in- 
cluded "The  History  of  Opera"  by 
Miss  Oglet,  "The  Life  of  Richard 
Wagner,  by  Miss  Trent,  the  story  of 
the  opera — "Tanuhauser"  by  Miss 
Whaland,  vocal  selections  by  Miss 
Schroeder.  piano  selections  by  Miss 
Spicer,  and  the  "Pilgrim's  Chorus" 
by  Junior   I. 
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In  reading  of  in-ol'essional  orches- 
tras we  notice  tliat  their  activities 
are  arranged  as  to  seasons.  Our 
Normal  School  Orchestra  could  hard- 
ly be  called  professional,  but  we  feel 
that  we  are  having  suflBcient  activi- 
ties to  entitle  us  to  be  in  that  class. 

On  February  6,  1922,  the  Normal 
School  Orchestra  made  its  debut, 
giving  five  selections  before  and  af- 
ter the  showing  of  the  Normal  School 
picture.  "The  Ca^l  of  the  Hour." 
Because  of  the  entliusiastic  response 
of  the  audience,  we  gave  a  jazz  en- 
core. When  we  put  away  our  in- 
struments for  the  night,  it  was  with 
a  feeling  that  ,\ve  wanted  to  perform 
again. 

Efforts  were  redoubled  in  practice, 
and  our  second  appearance  came  on 
the  occasion  of  the  luncheon  given 
to  the  Legislators,  Monday,  March 
6.  Seated  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
dining  hall,  we  ted  the  souls  of  the 
Legislators  with  rich  melodies  and 
harmonies,  while  they  made  merry 
over  the  more  material  things  of 
life.  Our  repertoire  was  classical, 
patriotic  and  popular  jazz  music. 

We  are  now  anticipating  the  con- 
cert which  will  be  given  before  very 
long  by  the  M.  S.  N.  S.  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra.  We  are  sure  it  will  be 
good,  so  advise  everyone  to  watch 
for  the  announcement  of  this  event 
in    our   season    of    1921-22. 

R.  A.   GRAFTON. 


THE  TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  ACTIVITIES. 


"She  was   bred   in   old   Kentucky, 
Where    the    meadow    grass    is    blue." 

Kentuc^ky  Belle,  the  play  given 
by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  a  very  great 
success.  The  fancy  dances  and  the 
musical  numbers  left  very  pleasing 
memories.  Frequent         applause 

showed    that    the      play    was    appre- 
ciated. 

The  war  v:  over  for  America,  but 
not  for  the  Armenians.  Miss  Mc- 
Cormick,  an  Armenian  relief  worker, 
gave  us  several  very  interesting  and 
pathetic  accounts  of  the  outrages  be- 
ing committed  in  Armenia.  Her 
talks  were  emphasized  by  a  movie, 
"Alice  In  Hungerland,"  giving  ac- 
curate pictures  of  actual  conditions 
in  Armenia.  The  admission,  five 
cents,  was  used  for  the  Relief  Fund. 
The  Normal  School  is  further  aid- 
ing by  collecting  discarded  clothing 
and  by  contributions  of  money  from 
each  .Junior  and  Senior  section.  The 
Y.  W.'s  service  is  not  limited  to  its 
own    institution. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  organ- 
ization a  campaign  for  better  church 
attendance  during  the  month  of 
March  is  being  waged.  Each  sec- 
tion is  trying  for  a  100%  on  at  least 
one  Sunday.  The  section  having  the 
highest  general  average  for  all  four 
Sundays  wins  the  contest.  Is  your 
section  going  to  win? 


ETA  BETA  FRATERNITY. 


Special  Discount  to  Normal  Students 


If  you   take  a  course  in   History 
You    can    hear    Miss    Van    Bibber 
say, 
"If    you    want    to    keep    right    up    to 
times 
Read  'The  Topics  of  the  Day.'  " 

; 

No  matter  if  the  subject  be 
A  monk  or  industrial  fray. 

Miss  Van  Bibber  will  always  advise, 
"Read,   'The  Topics  of  the  Day.'" 

The  question  came  not  long  ago, 
"What   debt   must   England   pay?" 

And      she     referred      us,     quick     as 
thought 
To   'The  Topics  of   the  Day.' 

Even  when  I  have  gone  to  bed 

And  on  my  pallet  lay, 
I   never  sleep,  because  I'm  thinking 

'Bout  'The  Topics  of  the  Day.' 

When  I  am   dead  and  gone 
And   my  soul  has  flown  away. 

The  password   I'll  give  St.  Peter 
Will  be  'Topics  of  the  Day.' 

— BRYCE  E.   MAXWELL. 


The  Eta  Beta  Fraternity  was  or- 
Iganized  here  on  February  17th  with 
Edward  Caulfield  as  President,  and 
William  Hull  as  Seci'etary  atid  "Treas- 
urer. 

This  fraternity  will  fill  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  in  the  life  of  the  boys 
of  the  Normal  School.  The  friendly 
feeling,  the  brotherhood  and  broth- 
erly co-operation  among  the  mem- 
bers show  a  fine  spirit  and  reflects 
credit  on  its  members  and  on  the 
rest   of   the  school. 

Aside  from  its  more  serious  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  closer  friendship 
among  its  members  the  fraternity 
will  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
social  life  of  the  school.  A  dance 
will  be  given  in  the  near  future  and 
this  will  be  followed  by  other  so- 
cial  functions. 

The  Eta  Beta  Fraternity  at  Nor- 
mal is  one  of  the  best  young  organ- 
izations in  the  State  and  its  growth 
will  undoubtedly  be  rapid. 


School    Supplies    at 

HERGENRATHER'S 

Films    and    Butterfly    Hair    Nets 


KERBY — "Tonsilitis?" 

YUMMIE — "No,  I  drank  some 
wood  alcohol  and  got  splinters  in 
my  throat." 


ADDIE — "What  makes  the  tower 
of  Pisa  lean?" 

BOB — "Oh,  it  was  built  in  the 
time  of  a   famine." 


THE  IVORY   ROOM. 


POEMS  WRITTEN  BY  SEN- 
IORS FOR  3RD  GRADE. 


Kssays  are  a  thing  ot  the  past 
with  Jr.  III.  The  time  has  come 
when  they  want  to  be  kuowu  by 
their  deeds. 

After  weeks  ol"  hard  study  in 
Home  EconomiLS  they  apply  their 
knowledge  by  remodeling  the  dining 
room  of  the  Home  Economics  De- 
partment. 

Imagine  yourself  entering  a  din- 
ing   room    that    appeared    dujl    and 


THE  SXOW'FI>.AKES. 

The  snowflakes  are  falling  all  around 
Covering    the     trees    and    the    bare, 

brown  ground. 
Oh.  where  do  they  come  from  so  pure 

and   white, 
Dancing   swiftly  down    from   the   sky 

of  light. 

Just   like  the   feathers   so   white   and 
gay. 


loomy    because    of    the    dark    doors  j  ^.j^^^  mother  picked  from  our  goose 


on  New  Year's  Day. 


walls,    woodwork,    and    dark    stained  ^ 

floor.      Nothing  was   cheerful   in   the  j  (    guess"  God"doesn'*t  "like"  the   world 

room.     Even  the  china   closet  was  a  j^jj    ijj.Q.^y„ 

dark,  unattractive  piece  ot  furniture,  igp    j^^    j^^j    gg^^jg    ^^^    pretty    white 


feathers  down. 

MARGUERITE  3T0NER. 


MV  PLAYTHINGS. 

I  like  to  run  and  skip  and  play 

Along  the  road  to  school. 
I   like   to   smell   the   new   mown   hay. 

And  see  the  shining  pool. 

J 
I  like   to   fly  my  nice  new   kite. 

And  spin  my  pretty  top, 
I   throw  my  ball  with  all  my  might 

To  hit  the  big,   flat  rock. 

But  most  of  all  I  like  my  pup. 

He's  little,   lean   and   browned. 
If  you  don't  watch  he'll  eat  you  up. 

He's  just  a  Beagle  Hound. 

MARY   PIERCE. 


Now  picture  yourself  entering  the 
same  room  after  Jr.  Ill  has  given  it, 
many  artistic  touches.  They  have  I 
changed  the  once  brown  walls  to  a 
restful  cream,  and  the  doors  and 
woodwork  to  an  attractive  ivory. 
On  the  dark  brown  floor  they  have 
put  a  light  and  dark  brown  Wilton 
rug.  The  table,  once  scarred  and 
scratched,  now  looks  like  new,  for 
it  has  been  given  a  coat  ot  varnish. 
The  china  cabinet  has  even  been 
painted  ivory.  New  shades,  green, 
on  one  side  and  cream  on  the  other, 
have  been  secured  for  the  windows. 
New  curtains,  draperies,  and  a  table 
runner  of  beautiful  cream  and  flow- 
ered material  have  been  made  by 
_3ome    m^embers    of    the    class.      This 

gives  the  entire  room  a  pleasing  and  i  — — . 

inviting    appearance.  |  jjY  BOAT. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  we  are  not^j.^.  ^j^^^  ^^pg  floated   far  awav. 
putting    our    knowledge      on    paper,        j   ^^^.f.^  could   tell  just  where, 
but   we   are   putting   it   into   practice  g^^  j  gurelv  hope  that  some  fine  dav 
by    doing    useful      things.      "R'e    are|      jj  .^jji  j-eturn  to  mv  harbor  there, 
learning  to  do  by  doing.  i.  ^ 

MINNIE  HOLTSCHNEIDER,  It  floated  away,  as  I  played  one  day', 

Jr.  III.      I      Close  by   the   little  stream, 

I  saw  its  fluttering  sail  as  it  lay       H 
Held  fast  by  a  wooden  beam. 

And   then  it  glided  away  once  more 

As  a  wave  dashed  over  the  beam. 

And     took     It     farther     and     farther 

from  shore. 

Until      nothing     remained     but     a 

dream. 

So  if  you  see  my  boat  so  wee 
Floating  away   on   the   blue. 

Just  bring  it  home  again  to  me, 
With  the  captain  and  sailors  true. 
DORIS  OWENS. 


of  a  hive  of  healthy  bees;  where 
every  effort  is  intuitively  organized 
and  every  bee  is  busy;  where  the 
work  is  carried  on  with  a  minimum 
of  waste  and  a  maximum  of  co-op- 
eration and  joy;  where  the  members 
of  the  colony  go  in  quest  of  build- 
ing material  and  honey,  and,  as  a 
by-product  in  their  activity,  carry 
life  into  other  kingdoms.  Yours  is 
an  educational  colony,  directed  by 
human  thought  and  functioning  in 
many  ways.  Through  the  columns 
of  the  ORIOLE  you  are  telling  Mary- 
land people  what  the  school  is  do- 
ing and,  as  field  agent  for  your 
school,  it  gives  me  many  helpful 
things  to  present  to  prospective  stu- 
dents for   the  school. 

I   Shall    look    forward    with    pleas- 
ure to   each   number  as  it  is  issued. 
Sincerely  yours, 

THOS.    L.    GIBSON, 
State   Supervisor  of   Music. 


TEACHER — "Ruth,  who  was  king 
at  that  time?" 

RUTH — ^"Louis    the    cross-eyed." 
TEACHER — ."Where    did    you    see 
that?" 

RUTH — "Right   here   in    the    book 
—XI." 


The  essential  element  in  commun- 
ity progress  is  the  trained  mind.  The 
trained  mind  is  not  the  mind  stored 
with  a  multitude  of  facts,  histori- 
cal, literary,  or  scientific;  but  the 
mind  that  can  solve  its  own  pro- 
blems, examine  the  propositions 
submitted  to  it,  and  separate  the 
true  from  the  false  and  the  vital 
from   the   trivial. 

The  successful  teacher,  therefore, 
is  not  the  one  whose  pupils  know 
and  can  recite  a  multitude  of  things, 
but  the  one  whose  pupils  are  learn- 
ing to  think  for  themselves,  to  solve 
their  own  problems,  and  to  reach 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  matters  pre- 
sented for  their  consideration.  I 
would  rather  develop  one  pupil  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  contradict  me 
when  he  thought  me  wrong  than  a 
score  who  remembered  everything 
that  I  said  and  treasured  it  as  truth 
merely  because  I  said  it. 

WM.  H.  MALTBIE,   Ph.  D., 
Formerly  head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,    Goucher    College. 
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January  30,   1922. 
To  the  Students  of  the 

State  Normal  School, 
Towson,   Maryland. 
My  dear  Co-workers: 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  and  in- 
terest all  the  articles  in  the  January 
(192  2)  issue  of  the  ORIOLE.  The 
four  puposes  of  this  "new  venture" 
mentioned  by  Miss  Tall  in  her  intro- 
ductory article  on  the  first  page  of 
the  first  issue,  have  been  admirably 
carried  out.  As  I  read  of  the  many 
activities   in    your   school.   I   thought 
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STUDENT'S  DREAM  OF  THE  TERM 
EXAMS. 


WHAT  MUSIC  DOES. 


(Continued  from  last  Issue.) 

So  in  social  gatherings,  in  jollifi- 
cations of  all  sorts,  at  picnics,  how 
the  class  or  college  song,  the  love 
song,  or  the  humorous  song,  the  bal- 
lad and  song  of  adventure,  tend  to 
put  us  in  happy  mood,  not  only  with 
ourselves  but  with   each  other. 

Of  course,  in  all  these  songs  we 
try  to  make  them  as  effective  as  we 
can.  and  strive  to  make  them  artis- 
tic, but  the  ultimate  end  of  all  this 
type  of  songs  is  their  social  value. 
They  make  us  feel  our  social  one- 
ness, our  companionship  and  enjoy- 
ment of  each  otlier. 

If  we  are  to  have  real  artistic 
enjoyment  of  music,  we  must  have 
a  very  rich  and  full  life,  of  this  lan- 
guage use  of  music,  which  can  come 
ever}-  day  and  many  times  a  day. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  our  Ameri- 
can civilization  gives  us  little  time 
and  for  this  reason  schools  should 
take  pains  to  bring  this  practical 
use  of  music  into  everyday  life  as 
far  as  possible. 

There  is,  however,  one  further 
analogy  with  ordinary  language  in 
this  language  use  of  music.  We  can 
tell  instantly  the  difference  between 
refined  and  self-respecting  and  vul- 
gar or  yellow-streaked  persons  by 
the  way  they  talk.  It  isn't  merely 
in  what  they  say  but  in  how  they 
say  it  and  what  they  like  to  say. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  language 
of  music. 

So  many  are  apt  to  forget  and 
think  that  anything  that  is  musical 
is  necessarily  noble.  There  is  noth- 
ing finer  than  our  mother  tongue 
but  how  much  that  is  ignoble  is 
spread  by  its  misuse.  The  same  is 
true  of  music.  We  naturally,  in 
using  music  as  a  language,  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  it  for  our  ordi- 
nary mode  of  life.  We  cannot  ex- 
press ourselves,  all  the  time,  in  the 
language  of  the  great  musical  mas- 
ters any  more  than  we  can  in  the 
language  of  the  great  literary  mas- 
ters. We  must  have  a  simple,  shall 
I  say  homely,  language  of  our  own 
through   which  to  express  ourselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
types  of  popular  music  which  are 
true  expressions  of  certain  moods. 
Bven    jazz   may    be   perfectly   legiti- 


mate but  anyone  who  is  really  true 
and  sincere  can  differentiate  be- 
tween this  simple  music  of  good  feel- 
ing and  jollity  and  the  low  and  vul- 
gar music  that  seeks  purposely  to 
degrade   and   blunt  our   sensibilities. 

The  difference  between  the  two 
is  not  one  that  we  cannot  prove  by  ar- 
gument any  more  than  we  can  in 
the  use  of  ordinary  language  but  we 
mark  instantly  by  the  way  a  per- 
son talks  whether  he  has  refinement 
or  not  and  we  can  tell  also,  instant- 
ly, whether  a  person  is  refined  or  not 
by  the  kind  of  masic  he  is  habitual- 
ly desirous  of  hearing. 

One  cannot  constantly  expose 
himself  to  what  is  below  him  and 
keep  clean.  The  struggle  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  noble  and  the 
good  is  an  eternal  struggle  and  has 
the  most  effective  rewards  for  those 
who  are  true  to  their  best  selves. 
There  is  no  one  level  for  everyone 
we  admit,  but  to  everyone  the  choice 
comes  whether  to  go  lower  or  to 
aim  for  the  higher.  This  is  some- 
thing that  in  a  Normal  School  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  because  those 
who  go  forth  from  such  schools  are 
those  who  set  the  example  and  wield 
a  power  greater,  alniost,  than  any 
other  one  person  In  society.  A  per- 
son with  low  tastes  in  music  may 
carry  the  poison  of  such  a  tendency 
and  distribute  it  broadcast  among 
innocent  youths,  or,  if  they  have 
good  taste,  may  do  just  the  reverse. 

I  am  afraid  this  letter  to  The  Ori- 
ole has  turned  into  a  sermon  that 
the  little  bird  will  find  hard  to  sing. 
May  I  help  him  by  recapitulating? 
First,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  music  as  an  art 
and  a  language,  and  second,  we  are 
to  realize  that  in  this  language  there 
is  the  opportunity  to  express  all  the 
fun  and  love  of  life  and  also  that 
this  can  be  done  in   a  noble  and  ef- 


fective way  or  in  a  low  and  degrad- 
ing manner.  If  we  always  strive  for 
the  better  way,  music  can  be  made 
one  of  the  noblest  exercises  that  the 
human   mind  can  take  patt  In. 

Wishing  the  best  of  sij.ccess  to  The 
Oriole   readers,   I   remain, 
Verv  sincerely, 
CHARLES  H.  PARNSWORTH. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
STUDENT  BANK. 


The  necessity  for  a  bank  had  been 
realized  and  talked  about  for  years 
but  no  bank  had  been  organized. 
One  morning  Mr.  Kenney,  cashier 
of  the  Baltimore  County  Bank,  gave 
us,  in  an  Assembly  Period,  a  practi- 
cal talk  on  the  way  a  students'  bank 
could  be  organized  and  told  ua  that 
for  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents  we, 
could  become  the  happy  possessors 
of  check  books  and  bank  books  of" 
our  very  own.  As  a  rfesult,  for  the 
first  time  during  the  existence  of" 
this  institution  we  have  a  real  bank- 
ing system  ut  the  Normal  School 
with  Miss  Scarborough  as  Its  presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer,  cashier, 
teller,  and  board  of  directors,  all' 
combined.  Later  it  is  planned  to 
have  the  students  fill  some  of  these 
Important  places. 

For  many  years  the  school  has 
made  provision  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  the  money  of  the  students  and  the 
cashing  of  checks,  but  with  incon- 
venience to  the  office  force  and  to  the 
students. 

The  present  system  is  much  slm-^ 
pier.  A  student  deposits  her  check 
in  the  school  bank  and  receives  a- 
bank  book  and  a  check  book.  As 
yet,  not  all  of  the  students  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  bank  but 
we  feel  that  in  a  few  more  week& 
all  of  them  will  patronize   it. 

Not  only  is  the  bank  valuable  to 
us  as  a  convenience  and  as  a  safe- 
deposit  for  our  funds,  but  H  also 
affords  excellent  training.  We  learn 
to  keep  an  account  and  to  write  out 
and  handle  our  own  checks  accord- 
ing to  modern  business  practices. 
M.  J.,  '23. 

! MASON'S    GOVANS    EXPRESS 

COMPANY 

Let  Vs   Haul  Your  Baggage. 

Tel.  Tuxedo  0549. 

Office — Lyman   Avenue. 


You   Need   Fruit.      We  Need   Money. 

Buy    From    Us. 
THE      CRAFT        CLUB 


A  TRIP  TO  ANNAPOLIS. 


On  Thursday,  March  2,  about 
thirty  of  the  Juniors  and  Seniors 
were  missing  from  Normal.  To  all 
who  questioned  about  the  gap  in 
our  ranks  there  was  the  same  la- 
conic  reply   "Gone   to   Annapolis." 

The  main  object  of  our  visit  was 
to  hear  the  Educational  Bill  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Delegates. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  visit  Annapo- 
lis without  seeing  the  points  of  in- 
terest, however,  so  we  decided  to 
spend  part  ol  the  day  in  sight-see- 
ing. 

Enthusiasm  ran  high  as  we  gath- 
ered at  the  school  station  that  morn- 
ing in  spite  of  the  cold,  damp  at- 
mosphere. Nothing,  we  were  con- 
vinced, could  dampen  our  spirits.  It 
was  with  alacrity  that  we  obeyed 
the  conductor's  "Step  lively,  please!" 
and  boarded  the  seven-thirty  car. 

At  the  W.  B.  &  A.  Station  we  met 
Miss  Van  Bibber  and  Mr.  HufEing- 
ton,  the  Superintendent  of  Colored 
Schools,  who  had  kindly  offered  to 
act  as  guide.  After  securing  our 
tickets  we  wasted  little  time  and 
soon  found  ourselves  speeding  to- 
ward  Maryland's   quaint   old   capital. 

On  reaching  Annapolis  we  went 
fi^st  to  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Anne  Arundel  Schools.  Mr. 
Fox  very  graciously  allowed  us  to 
leave  our  lunches  in  his  office  and 
offered  the  use  of  it  during  lunch 
hour.  In  welcoming  us  to  the  town 
Mr.  Pes  made  reference  to  the  pro- 
bability of  our  visiting  some  of  the 
historic  buildings,  and  in  so  doing 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
building  in  which  we  were,  was 
the  home  of  Maryland's  government 
when  it  was  first  moved  to  its  pres- 
ent capital  from  St.  Mary's  City. 

,^uite  naturally,  the  Naval  Acade- 
my nest  claimed  our  attention.  Here 
the  Memorial  Chapel  held  our  some- 
what awed  attention  for  some  time. 
We  stood  in  reverence  beside  the 
remains  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  let 
our  imaginations,  aided  by  a  hazy 
recoUeetioji  of  Grammar  School  His- 
torv,  carrv  us  back  to  the  War  of 
1812.  ^        -'-    -' 

Mr.  Huffi-ngfon  related  the  thrill- 
ing story  of  the  burning  of  the  Peggy 
Stewart  and  showed  us  the  spot  on 
which  this  often  belittled  event  took 
place. 

At  St.  John's  we  stood  under  the 
Treaty  Oak  while  Mr.  Huffington  re- 
lated the  event  which  made  it  fam- 
ous. We  were  especially  interested, 
however,  in  searching  for  the  names 
of  friends  and  relatives  on  the  class 
shields  in  the  Asesmbly  Hall. 

By  the  time  we  had  visited  the 
Governor's  mansion  and  "Old  St. 
Ann's"  it  was  time  for  lunch  which 
most  of  us  enjoyed  in  the  building 
afore-mentioned.  Some  of  us  invad- 
ed a  delightful  little  restaurant 
acress  the  street,  known  as  Ship's 
Inn — the   invitation   "Come   Aboard" 


proved    more    than    we    could    with-j 
stand  so  we  went  aboard  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of   lifting   the   latch  and 
crossing   the   threshold. 

We  found  the  interior  to  a  great 
extent  the  counterpart  of  the  cabins 
of  vessels  which  ply  the  Potomac  and 
Chesapeake.  The  lighting,  for  in- 
stance, was  by  means  of  lanterns 
containing  electric  bulbs. 

We  met  at  the  State  House  in 
good  time  and  wandered  about  the 
halls,  examining  the  exhibits  in  the 
Maryland  Geological  Museum  and 
otherwise  entertaining  ourselves  un- 
til we  found  our  way  to  the  visitor's 
gallery  of  the  House. 

Bills  were  discussed  and  laid  on 
the  table,  others  were  passed,  but 
to  the  most  of  us  who  were  uniniti- 
ated these  proceedings  meant  little 
and  it  was  not  until  the  following 
day  when  we  read  our  morning  news- 
paper that  we  really  became  aware 
of  the  meaning  of  these  happenings. 

At  two  o'clock  a  recess  was  de- 
clared for  one  hour  which  we  ac- 
cepted as  eagerly  as  those  of  the 
Legislators  who  had  been  kept 
rather  busy. 

In  the  interim  we  found  our  way 
to  Carvel  Hall  and  the  Maryland 
Public  Library  and  Court  of  Appeals 
building. 

When  we  finally  returned  to  the 
House,  it  was  with  much  impatience 
that  we  waited  for  the  members  to 
convene  for  "Our  bill"  was  the  next 
business  to  be  discussed. 

We  were  unable  to  remain  for  the 
full  discussion,  but  before  we  left 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Miss 
Risteau,  the  Lady  from  Harford, 
and  Maryland's  first  and  only  woman 
Legislator,  defend  the  article  deal- 
ing with  supervisor's  salaries. 

We  were  loathe  to  take  our  de- 
parture, especially  when  things  were 
becoming  so  lively,  but  we  were  re- 
minded that  unless  we  were  willing 
to  go  to  bed  hungry  it  behooved  us 
to  reach  Newell  Hall  for  supper. 
There  was  nothing  to  say  to  that, 
so  we  departed. 

JANET   DUKE. 


WHAT  SHOULD  A  NORMAL 

SCHOOL  MEAN  TO  THE 

STATE? 


A  State  normal  school  is  a  public 
institution,  therefore  it  should  be  a 
'  means  of  public  service.  Naturally 
the  educational  leaders  of  the  State 
had  this  service  in  mind  when  they 
planned  so  liberally  for  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School.  This  peculiar 
service,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state,  is  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools.  In  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  any 
grade  of  work,  there  are.  as  I  see 
it,  three  important  lines  of  develop- 
ment,— professional  training,  gener- 
■al  growth  of  the  mental  and  moral 
!  powers  and   the   fostering   of   an   in- 


spirational attitude  towards  teach- 
ing, an  inspiration  based  on  a  genu- 
ine "enthusiasm  for  humanity." 

The  teacher  must  have  more  than 
professional  work  in  the  Normal  ■ 
school.  She  will  need  a  larger  ac- 
quaintance wijth  the  past  through 
the  medium  of  history  and  litera- 
ture; she  will  need  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  material  world 
through  additional  study  of  science; 
and  most  emphatically,  she  will  need 
to  develop  her  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  through  the  study  of  art — 
literature,  music.  If  time  permitted 
I  should  like  to  dwell  on  this  last 
point;  it  has-  to  do  with  a  neglect  in 
our  national  education  which  many 
thoughtful  educators  are  inclined  to 
regard  as  its  most  serious  defect 
even  when  regarded  from  the  pure- 
ly practical.  Certainly  the  teachers 
who  are  going  to  work  for  the  devel- 
opment of  what  Pope  called  the 
"Noblest -Work  of  God."  "An  Hon- 
est Man"  are  going  to  need  a  broader 
outlook  on  life,  a  wider  comprehen- 
sion of  its  meaning,  and  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  achievements  of 
the  race,  than  the  high  school  course 
can  give. 

Without  such  opportunity  for 
growth  the  third  element  in  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  is  hardly  possi- 
ble. The  great  sources  of  inspira- 
tion are  the  achievements  of  men. 
Great  achievements  have  been  made 
in  teaching  and  they  should  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  teach- 
ers, but  the  Inspiration  which  the 
teachers  should  pass  on  must  be 
drawn  largely  from  other  sources, 
Frankly,  I  believe  it  can  come  only 
from  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  world.  An  in- 
spiring teacher  must  have  faith  in 
man.  I  have  never  seen  such  a, 
faith  existing  apart  from  faith  in 
God.  We  have  only  to  read  the  ut- 
terances of  such  business  experts  as 
Babson  to  realize  how  common  is 
the  belief  that  what  ails  Americas 
life  today  is  the  fact  that  God  is  too 
much  left  out  of  It. 

The  normal  school,  then,  should, 
mean  to  the  State,  a  place  wher«  its 
choicest  young  people  are-  gathered 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  most 
important  work  to  which  the  State 
summons  any  of  its  citizens.  It 
should  be  a  place  to  foster  large 
mental  and  spiritual  growth,  and 
finally  it  should  through  the  spirit 
of  its  teachers  and  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  school,  be  a  rich  source 
of  inspiration,  an  inspiration  based 
on  deep  religious  convictions. 

P.   H.   WILCOX. 

JUNIOR  VI. 

We  are  always  in  the  swim 
And  we're  "up  to  lots  of  tricks, 

Por  we're  full  of  life  and  vim.  . 
Hurrah    for    us!      We're    JUNIOR 
VI. 


EXCHANGES. 


GLEE  CLUB. 


JOKES. 


Old  Lady:  "Oh.  conductor  please,  TUfe  Glee  Club  under  the  direction;  HARRIET — "How  would  you  like 
stop  the  train.  I  dropped  my  wig  jof  Miss  Shurtz,  is  accomplishing  great  I  to  go  for  your  honeymoon  in  an  aero- 
out  the  window." 


Conductor:  Never  mind  madam, 
there  is  a  switch  just  this  side  of 
the   next   station." — Carolinian. 


things.      To    continue    doing    this    it  |  plane?' 

was   felt   that   more   time   was   need-j      AXXE — "Not  me,  I'd  hate  to  miss 

ed   for  rehearsing.     By  a  unanimous ;  all   the  tunnels!" 

'vote,  the   Glee  Club  decided  to  meet  |  

Ion  .Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons 


Some  women  don't  do  fancy  work  '  of    every    week.      The    first    Jlonday 


Junior  i 


night  of  each  month  will  be  given 
over  to  a  social  hour,  after  an  hour's 

,,„  .,;„„  „,  Iwork.      Three    absences    during    the 

:?M,";J:°.".,?°"*"^  "'I month   bars  a   member  from   the  so- 

cial  meeting  and  four  consecutive 
absences  cancels  membership  from 
the   club. 

we  have  been  meeting  twice  a  week 

and    a    great      improvement      in    the 

J  singing  has  been  noted.  We  are  now 

THE    RETORT    CRI'SHING,  ;  practicing  on  several  new  songs  and 

•Traffic  Cop — Say.  you!    Didn  t  you\^^.^  ^^^^  j^  ^j^^  j^g^^  future  to  dem- 

see  me  waving  at  you?  i  onstrate    our    abilitv    \n    public    ap- 

Mirandy — Yes.    you    fresh     thing, ;  pggj,^jjgg      ^,jg   enthusiasm   and   co- 

Attd    if   Henry   were   here   he  d    paste  j  ^ppration  of  the  members  is  sure  to 

you    one    foi'   it.— Federalsburg    Car-.j^^^^^  j^jg  possible. 

rier.  i 


because  they  don't  fancy  work. 

Ernest 
Affirmative   in   the  debate? 

Day — "I   am   affirmative. 

Ernest — "Are  you  sure? 

Day — "I   am    positive." 
Breeze. 


8.30  A.  M. 

.JANET — "Oh.  sir,  I'm  here  bright 
and  early  for  your  class." 

MR. (sadly) — "Early  per- 
haps, but  not  bright." 


A   SAFE   GUESS. 

„  ,  "My  uncle  brings  me  lots  of  things 

For    the   past   two   weeks ,  from   Australia." 

"What  part  of  Australia?" 
"Oh.   south   of   the   Equator." 


MARGARET    OWNBS. 


History  Question — "What  was  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
Romans?" 

,  JUNIOR — "Their  long,  straight 
I  noses  that  were  so  prominent  that 
I  they  became  widely  known  as  the 
j  Roman  nose." 


"  Miss  Reck — "What  is  a  tangent?". 
Stanley    —    "Tan-gent?      Why.    a  ' 
mulatto!" — Mt.    Airy. 


JUNIOR  MUSIC   NOTES. 


The  student.?  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  have  begun  is- 
suing an  attractive  8-page  monthly 
paper  "The  Oriole."  and  we  are  in- 
•iebted  to  the  Editors  for  the  first, 
•>r  January  edition.  Among  the  in- 
teresting articles  is  that  by  Miss 
Margaret  Robinson  on  "Our  Work- 
shop." Miss  Robinson  is  one  of  the 
attractive  graduates  of  the  Bel  Air 
High  School,  class  of  1921. — Bel  Air 
Times. 


Dear    Teacher — "Bobbie,    give    me 
a.   sentence    using    'chagrinned." 

Bright  Pupil — "I  told  my  sister  a. 
The    Junior    Class    has    since    Sep-  joke  and  she  grinned."  i 

tember.    been    delving    into    the    his-  

tory,  theory  and  appreciation  of  mu-       jg^g   R. — "Whv  do   vou  call   vour 
sic.     As  an  outgrowth  of  this  work,   (jog  Hardware?" 
in  the  regular  assembly  on  Wednes-^      ga,jie  xj. — "Because  when  I  go  to 
day.   February   1,  a   most   interesting  p^j^ip  him.   he   makes  a   bolt   for   the 
musical    program    was   conducted    by  (joor." 

members    of    Junior    I.      They    pre-  i 

sented  to  the  school,  the  oper"Tann-j      gcen^-A    cozv    parlor.    witTi    dim 

hauser     in  an   unusual  and  pleasing  ^^^ning  lamp.      Two   persons   sitting 

manner.        Miss     Marion      Ogle     ex-,  ^^^^^  together  on  a  couch— Su- 

^^Tf   !"">;  t'lf.  meaning   of   opera, gj^  ^^^  Charles,  of  course.     Sudden- 

.and   traced   its  history;    Miss   Alvinaij       Charles'     ardor     took     a     painful 

hhit  ^r^"'    ^"^u    ""^     ^    l'*%°^.,^"'^^'"<^!form.     He  burst  into  verse,  sighing: 

bbit  Wagner    the  composer  of     Tannhau-|..You  are  gladness,  you  are  sunshine. 

|ser      and    Miss    Julia    -ft  haland    told  i      you  are  happiness.  I  trow; 

us   the   story   of   the   opera.      It   was  v^ 


"Ma.  did  you   ever  hear  a 
o*rk?" 

"^t^^}*-^  .^1^'   ''*^^   'l^.l^;^    hn^v-i"''    "'.'^,s^"ry   oi    lue   opera,      ii    was  you  are  all   to  me.   mv  darling, 
•'That's    fucfriy.       My    story    book   especially    interesting    owing    to    the       -phat  is  lovelv  here  below 

aays    the    rabbits    eat    cabbage    and  fact   that  two   of  our  music  depart- _      jjot    to    be    outdone,    Susie    whis- 

t)Tirk." — Mt.    Airy.  ment  instructors.  Miss  Shroeder  and  pej.gj. 

—  jiliss     Spicer     .rendered      beautifully!      "You  are  splendor,  vou  are  glorv. 

A   newsnaner  i=.  like  a  flivver;   the   several    selections    from    the    opera.' 

fewer  the  knocks"  the  better  it  goes,  and   the  class    (Jr.   1  )    sang  an   ar- 

fSchool    paoers    included.)— Central  rangement        of        the  Pilgrims 

Bulletin.       "  ^"^rr-  .^       T      ■     .      , 

Other     opera     the     Junior  s     have 

studied   are 


SOBODY   HOME. 

Nobody  home  but  the  fire,  and  it's 
?oing  out.  

Nobody  home   but  the   fence,   and  j  Balfe. 
i^t'.T  running  around  the  yard.  I 

Nobody    home    but    the    tree,    and  j 
•fa  leaving  because  it  saw  its  trunk.  | 

Nobody  home  but  the  coffee,   and  j      Cop: 
it's  too  weak  tx)  stir. — Central   Bul-i'ng 
^?tin 


Pagliacci"  by  Leonca- 
vallo; '"Lo  Beheme"  by  Buccini; 
"Aida"  by  Verdi;  "II  Trovatore"  by 
Verdi,  and   "The  Bohemian  Girl"  by 


MARGARET    OWNES. 


You   are  handsome,   you  are  true; 
All  there  is  this  side  of  Heaven 
I  behold,  my  love,  in  you!" 
Raptures!      But   suddenly   a    gruff 
voice    broke    in    pn     their    bliss,    as 
father    said    sternly    from    the    door- 
way: 
"I  am  lightning,  I  am  thunder. 

I'm   a   roaring   cataract; 
I  am  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
.\.nd   I'll   demonstrate   the   fact." 
And  he  proceeded  to  do  so. 


"What    are    you 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware 

Builders'  Supplies 
TOWSON,  MD 


'Hey!      Where  are   you   go- ;  \ 

Don't  you  know  this  is  a  one        Anne    Somervill: 
way  street?"  doing,  Harriet?" 

Earl  Price:    "Well.   I'm   only  goin' '      H.   Reeder:   "Nothing.  Anne." 
'one  way,  ain't  I?"  A.    Somervill:    "My.    but    you    are 

i  "     getting  just  like  Addie  Briscoe." 

Down's    Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

22»    V.   Charies   St.,   BALTIMORE 


I      Mary    Albert:    "Are    you    looking, 
jfor   Mildred    Cromwell   and      Louise  i 
Clift?     Well,  they  are  occupying  our' 
RIDERWOOD,  .\ID.  Iroom  which  is  empty  at  present." 


OH,   SMELL  THAT   GLUE! 


The  Assembly  Hall  had  loug  been 
in  need  of  curtains  so  that  illus- 
trated lectures  might  be  given  in 
there  in  day  time.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  of  Jr.  1-B.  to  rise 
,  to  this  need  and  Jr.  I-B.  rose.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Greenlaw, 
we  spent  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings  in  making  those  curtains. 
We  had  a  delightful  time  snuffing 
the  delectable  (?)  odors  of  glue  and 
feeling  the  joys  of  construction.  We 
made  the  curtains  of  heavy  paper 
and  wood  strips,  to  roll  just  like 
real   curtains. 

Miss  Greenlaw  always  regaled  her 
merry  workers  with  candy,  choco- 
late and  crackers.  Not  only  did  we 
*  have  heaps  of  fun  and  good  times, 
but  we  derived  real  benefits,  the  as- 
surance of  experience  and  the  cour- 
age to  undertake  work  for  ourselves. 

So   altogether   let   us  give  a   rous- 
ing   cheer    for    Industrial    Arts. 

A.   T. — Jr.    I-B. 


ing.  On  discussing  how  and  why  in- 
dividuals differ,  it  was  very  inter- 
esting to  see  just  how  greatly  even 
our  small  class  differed  on  the  same 
subject.  These  experiments  are  the 
foundation  of  our  further  work  for 
the  year.  We  had  to  learn  how  to 
apply  these  experiments  in  all 
branches  of  study. 

These  experiments  though  inter- 
esting cannot  be  compared  in  inter- 
est with  what  we  are  now  studying, 
the  psychology  of  childhood.  Some 
of  the  things  that  we  have  read 
about  this  term  are:  "The  value  of 
the  human  instincts,"  which  are, 
the  individualistic  instincts,  social 
instincts,  the  collecting  instinct  and 
the  instinct  of  fear.  Every  child  at 
a  certain  age  has  the  collecting  in- 
stinct. This  instinct  should  be  en- 
couraged and  well  developed  so  that 
it  will  be  a  help  In  the  child's  later 
life;  while  the  instinct  of  fear 
should  be  checked  in  early  life.  The 
chjild  should  be  taught  that  the 
night  is  beautiful,  and  that  God  is 
continually  watching  over  it  so  that 
no  harm  shall  come  to   us. 


Will  we  Juniors  ever  forget  the 
following  definitions:  "Psychology  is 
the  science  of  behavior."  "Situa- 
tion is  all  those  details  Which  con- 
stitute   what    the    child    does. A 

bond  is  the  nerve  mechanism  which 
connects  the  situation  and  response." 
No,  never!  They  have  been  pound- 
ed into  our  heads  so  thoroughly  that 
we  even  dream  of  them  in  our  sweet 
slumbers.  Don't  think  for  an  in- 
stant that  that  is  all  we  have 
learned;  we  have  had  our  hands 
and  heads  full  doing  all  that  we  had 
to  do. 

The  first  work  we  took  up  was 
experimental  work.  All  of  us  en- 
joyed the  experiments  immensely, 
especially  the  experiments  about 
learning  the  alphabet  backward  and 
the  mirror  drawing.  These  experi- 
ments not  only  afforded  great 
amusement,  but  they  were  very  val- 
uable. They  taught  us  how  a  child 
just  learns  to  read  and  write.  When 
we  first  learned  to  say  the  alphabet 
backward  we  said  a  few  letters  and 
paused  in  between  them.  After  we 
said  them  over  a  number  of  times  the 
pauses  became  shorter,  and  we  be- 
gan to  group  the  letters  more  and 
more.  This  is  just  like  a  child  does. 
At  first  it  will  not  group  letters,  but 
after  the  child  has  gone  to  school 
some  time  it  will  begin  to  group  the 
letters. 

Other  experiments  that  wp  had 
were:  "What  factors  affect  the 
strength  of  the  bond?"  "How 
should  students  be  graded?"  "How 
may  one  diagnose  the  ability  of  chil- 
■iren?"  We  discussed  these  experi- 
ments in  class.  These  discussions 
were  very  helpful  because  we  had 
to    apply    the   experiments    in    teach- 


THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT 
SUNSET. 


F.  W.  SOHNAUFER  &  SON 

Ideal    Dry    Goods,    Notions,    LaditK' 

and    Gents'   Fwrnishing   Store 

527  York  Road!  Towson.  Md. 


Table  Delicacies — 

GEORGE   H.   STIEBEE, 

Towson,   Marj'laifli'iJ 


A  few  real  bargains  in  small  Faiios 

Very   Easy  Terms 

FRED  C.  JONES, 
Darlington,,  Md. 
Phone   Darlington    17-F-ll. 


Fountain  Pens  at 
HERGENRATHER'S 


As  I  walked  over  the  grounds  sur 
rounding  the  Naval  Academy  I  was 
enchanted  by  its  stillness  and  pic- 
turesque scenes.  In  the  blue  water 
which  lay  peacefully  before  me  were 
mirrored  the  long,  white  boats  which 
rested  motionless  along  its  edge,  and 
the  lovely  clouds  which  moved  slow- 
ly overhead.  Looking  across  the 
bay  I  saw  trees  and  shrubbery 
painted  (by  the  brush  of  King  Sol) 
a  shade  of  mingling  red  and  orange,  j 
With  these  patriotic  colors — the  red,  I 
white,  and  blue — before  my  eyes,  j 
what  could  have  been  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  heart  of  any  American 
than  to  hear  the  soft  notes  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  float  upon  the 
still  air?  All  was  perfect  silence; 
not  a  person  moved  or  spoke,  and, 
in  fact,  the  trees  and  birds  seemed 
almost  to  hush  and  listen  to  the 
melpdy.  After  the  last  note  had 
died  away  I  turned  my  gaze  to  the 
West.  A  more  beautiful  sky  I  have 
never  seen!  Every  color  of  the 
rainbow  was  there  in  its  gayest  hue, 
each  shade  blending  into  another  to 
make  it  more  lovely.  As  these 
shades  flitted  quietly  by,  the  suof 
hesitatingly  left  its  throne  like  a  dy- 
ing flame. 

MARGUERITE  STONER. 


Victor  Victrolas  aMd  Victor  ReeoMto 
Esclusively 

THOS.   A.   OATULFIELD   &  mm 

OWINGS,    MD. 

Start  a  Savings  Account  with 

THE 

SECOND   NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent,  Interest 

TOWSON  MARYLAJslX) 


Establishecl    1873 

A.  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTTUE- 

ING  JEWEL,1.Y'  CO. 

Manufacturers 

Greek    I^etter    Pratsanuty    Jewelry 

213   N.   LIBBETY   ST.     ■ 


Diamonds 


Fine  Jewelry 


Alma  C. — "Helen,  do  you  think 
that  Dr.  Clough's  medicine  does  any 
good?" 

Helen  L. — "Not  unless  you  follow 
the  directions." 

Alma  C. — "What  are  the  direc- 
tions?" 

Helen  L. — "Keep  the  bottle  tight- 
ly corked." 


Educate  Your '  Boysi  and   Girls  to 
keep  a  Bank  Account 

THE, 

TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANE 

TOWSON,    MARYLAND 

The  Bank  with  the  Clock  and  Chimes 


Safety!  Sendee! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save    your    money    and    invest    wili 

THE 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANE 

TOWSON,  MD. 


A  COUNTRY  STORE  AT  NIGHT 


There  was  only  the  light  from  the 
hanging  coal  oil  lamp  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  little  country  store.  The 
dusty,  untidy,  stacks  of  soap,  cough 
sjTup  and  horse  liniment  in  the  cor- 
ners and  around  the  sides  were  bare- 
ly visible  in   the  shadows. 

The  place  of  greatest  importance 
was  around  the  little  wood  stove, 
which  was  propped  up  on  bricks  in  a 
box  of  sand.  In  a  circle  arouud  the 
stove  on  a  rickety  three-legged  stool, 
a  chair  minus  its  back,  a  soda  keg 
and  soap  boxes,  were  seated  six  of 
the  male  inhabitants  of  Shantytown. 
While  the  fat^  joil^,  red-faced  store- 
teeper  waited  on  his  customers  who 
occasionally  came  in  to  buy  a  pint 
of  coal  oil,  the  men  around  the  stove 
in  between  the  puffs  of  smoke  from 
their  corncob  pipes  and  a  chew  from 
a  piece  of  Brown's  JIule,  could  be 
heard  talking  loudly  and  all  at  once. 
The  topics  of  discussion  were  such 
as:  who  had  the  fastest  motor  boat 
on  the  bay,  how  plentiful  oysters 
were,  whether  the  revenue  officer 
had  been  around  lately  and  similar 
topics  of  the  day.  Occasionally 
some  one  would  tell  a  joke  and  they 
would  all  show  their  appreciation 
by  laughing  loudly  and  rocking  back 
and  forth  in  their  seats  until  you 
*ield  your  breath  for  fear  that  the 
back  leg  on  the  rickety  three-legged 
3too)  would  part  cofnpany  with 
the  others  and  cause  the  big. 
fat  man  seated  thereon  to  twe'ak 
the  last  white  button  on  his 
•©11  skin  coat.  A  close  observer 
might  see  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
ffleu  quite  frequently  reach  through 
the  wire  netting  which  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  counter,  and  fish  out 
50da  crackers  for  himself  and  his 
companions. 

On  top  of  the  counter,  in  a  box 
•of  gloves,  the  old  black  cat  was 
coundly  sleeping  regardless  of  noise. 

The  woodbox.  in  front  of  the 
•stove,  showed  only  three  small  pieces 
oi  wood,  thoughtfully  placed  therf; 
by  the  storekeeper  to  serve  as  a  sig- 
nal of  departure  for  the  little  group. 
MARV   PALMER. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE 
"BIG  CHIEF." 


OLIVE  CAULK— "Where  is  Miss 
Arnold  from?" 

"Oh,  from  British  Columbia,  I 
think." 

OLIVE — "What!  All  the  way 
from  South  America!" 


Anxious  Teacher — "Johnny,  if  we 
breathe  oxygen  in  daytime,  what  do 
we  breathe  at  night?" 

Bright  Boy— "Nitrogen,   ma'am." 


.rUNlOR — "There  is  something 
greying  on  my  mind." 

SENIOR — "You  should  worry!  It 
will  soon  starve." 


Since  going  to  Chicago,  Miss  Tall 
has  been  concerned  with  legislative 
matters.  One  of  the  projects  before 
the  Legislators  at  the  present  is  the 
new  dormitory.  The  present  accom- 
modations crowd  380  students.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  have  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  500  students.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  place 
some  of  these  students  in  Towson 
homes.  Some  large  normal  schools 
have  to  house  all  of  their  students 
in  this  way.  They  have  no  dormi- 
tories at  all.  We  are  much  more 
fortunate  than  they,  for  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  features  of  Normal 
is  the  dormitory  life.  The  students 
who  live  in  the  town  will  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  dormitory  and 
eat  in  Newell  Hall.  They  will  have 
the  pleasure  too,  of  looking  forward 
to  life  in  their  new  home,  which  we 
hope  will  be  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing during  the  year.  One  reason 
for  this  hope  is  the  support  which 
we  are  confident  of  receiving  from 
the  Legislators.  Eighty  of  them 
honored  us  with  a  visit  on  March  6. 
They  saw  the  need  for  a  new  dormi- 
torj'  and  were  quite  enthusiastic 
about  it.  We  believe  that  they  went 
awaj-  our  friends. 

The  other  matter  that  Miss  Tall 
is  much  concerned  with  is  the  cut 
in  the  Normal  School  budget.  A 
cut  of  110,500  was  made.  Of  this 
amount  $3,000  was  to  have  been 
spent  in  the  Rural  Education  de- 
partment. This  coyrse  is  an  impor- 
tant one  in  any  Normal  School,  the 
preparing  of  students  to  teach  in 
rural  fields.  We  had  a  beginning 
this  year  in  a  wonderfully  enlight- 
ening course  given  by  Mr.  Edward 
Broom,  Superintendent  of  jNIontgom- 
ery  County  Schools.  The  cut  ties 
our  hands  in  this  line  for  the  present. 

The  other  cut  of  $7,500  was  to 
have  been  spent  for  extension  work. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  "ex- 
tension" was  used,  since  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  was  to  have  been 
used  for  extension  work  and  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  for  our  ele- 
mentary school.  Everybody  con- 
nected with  Normal  Education 
knows  that  the  elementary  school  is 
the  pivot  on  which  the  Normal 
Course  revolves.  It  is  the  laboratory 
in  which  the  students  preparing  to 
teach  do  their  work.  There  they 
are  able  to  watch  children  grow  in 
the  process  of  education.  This  year 
we  have  only  four  teachers  in  our 
elementary  school  and  125  girls  in 
practice.  Next  year  250  students 
will  be  in  practice.  With  the  seven 
Baltimore  County  teachers  who  as- 
sist as  critics,  this  would  mean  20 
students  per  day  to  each  teacher. 
We  had  hoped  to  add  three  new 
teachers  to  our  elementary  .school 
staff   so    that    no   critics   would    have 


more  than  10  students  to  train.  The 
extension  work  yiat  these  three 
teachers  were  to  have  done,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  grade  work,  was  to  help 
third  and  second  grade  certificated 
teachers  build  up  their  training  in 
practice  so  that  they  could  rise  to  a 
grade  of  teaching  that  would  make 
them  more  efficient.  So  at  present 
Miss  Tall  is  a  bit  sad  over  the  out- 
look of  the  cut.  However,  nothing 
kills  our  spirit  at  Normal,  even 
though  it  may  handicap  us  and  we'll 
forge  ahead  in  spite  of  handicaps. 
Watch  us  grow! 

B.  A.  W..  '22. 


A  MARIONETTE  SHOW. 


On  Friday,  March  10,  a  Marion- 
ette Show  was  given  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School  at  M.  S.  N.  S.  Tony 
Sarg  did  not  present  it,  though  it 
was  based  on  his  directions  for  pup- 
pet plays.  The  Sixth  Grade  gave 
the  performance  with  puppets  they 
made,  dressed,  strung,  and  con- 
trolled. 

The  play  was  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  Vikings  and  Norse  my- 
thology. The  knowledge  thus  gained 
was  used  in  the  designing  of  cos- 
tumes, stage  decorating,  and  scen- 
ery. (The  play  was  in  two  acts,  each 
having  two  scenes,  the  plot  of  which 
was  a  Norse  fairy  story.) 

The  work  was  self-imj/ated,  free 
work,  but  there  was  surely  no  free 
or  leisure  time  for  the  teacher  or 
pupils  during  that  period.  The  suc- 
cessful performance  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  weeks  of  hard,  in- 
teresting work.  Both  the  Sixth 
Grade  and  Mrs.  McCord  may  well 
feel  proud  of  this  achievement. 

L.  C.  W. 


DEFINITIONS. 


ASSEMBLY    PERIOD — 
I      The    time    when    anyone   who    has 
j  a  hobby  to  ride  tries  it  out  on   the 
I  long-suffering   student  bodv. 
j  MUSIC    PERIOD." 

j  The  period  when  the  students  in 
I  the  next  room  wish  they  had  never 
I  been  born. 

MAIL   TIME — 
Hope   personified. 

LUNCH  TIME — 
When     training     in     long-distance 
running   pays. 

BASKET  BALL  GAME — 
One   time  when   you   have   to   pay 
to  get  a  sore  throat. 

THE    MEAL    LINE— 
An  example  of  "The  first  shall  be 
last  and  the  last  shall  be  first." 
TESTS: 
Instruments  of  torture  devised   by 
teachers    to    inflict    on    the    already 
over-burdened  students. 

.TULIA   M.   WHALAND.  Jr.   I. 


America's     future     de- 
pends  upon   education. 
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GIRL  SCOUTS. 


Spring  and  Summer,  Winter,  Fall — 
It  matters  not  what  time  at  all — 
The    work    that    Girl    Scouts    do.    we 

know 
Goes  on   in   sunshine,   rain   or   snow! 

"Mark  time,  Mark!"  says  the 
Lieutenant  and  every  Girl  Scout 
■thrills  to  obey  orders.  "Left,  Right!" 
-and  a  uniform  stamping  is  heard. 
"Forward,  March!"  On  moves  a 
straight  line  until  "Halt"  is  called. 
"One.  two."  tells  Pauline  Cadle  that 
everyone  is  in  perfect  time. 

Some  time  of  each  meeting  is  giv- 
en for  such  practice  work  as  drill  in 
line  formation,  marching,  respond- 
ing to  quick  orders  as  "Right  face!" 
and  in  the  repitition  of  Scout  laws, 
promises,  slogans,  mottoes  and  the 
salute. 

However,  the  main  part  of  each 
meeting  is  occupied  in  preparation 
for  passing  tenderfoot,  second  class 
and  first  class  tests. 

Projects  of  interest  have  been 
-worked  out   by  different   Patrols. 

Patrol  II  has  been  furnishing  re- 
freshments for  dancers  on  Friday 
nights.  The  proceeds  from  this 
will  be  donated  to  the  librarj- 
lor  new  books.  Members  of  Patrol 
I  and  V  have  been  co-operating  with 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  cook- 
ing meals  for  invalids.  Patrol  I  in- 
troduced a  scout  movement  in  the 
Elementary  school  and  now  their 
organization   is  twenty-five  strong. 

Other  business  that  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  scout  organization  at 
the  present  time  is:  Athletics,  the 
Scout  Play,  hikes  and  camping  at 
Marimarsh. 

Rah!    Girls! 

Rah!    Scouts! 

Rah!    Rah!    Girl  Scouts! 

H.   WRIGHT.    '2  3. 


A  SUNBEAM. 


My  aunt,  a  lady  of  sixty-eight,  was 
calm  and  pleasant.  No  home  could 
have  been  filled  with  more  sunshine 
than  was  hers.  Not  only  sunshine 
that  shone  from  her  radiant  face, 
but  sunshine  from  her  soul;  sunshine 
that  made  others  around  her  happy. 
Such  a  cheerful  disposition!  Even 
her  soft  gray  hair,  massed  graceful- 
ly at  the  nape  of  her  neck,  her 
wrinkled  but  pleasing  forehead  and 
her  brown,  twinkling  eyes,  told  a 
story  not  only  of  cheerfulness,  but 
of  love  and  happiness  for  every  one. 
She  was  never  too  busy  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  one  in  distress  or  to 
speak  a  kind  word  to  some  down 
cast  soul.  Her  small,  graceful  fig- 
ure, with  the  aid  of  her  thin,  smooth 
hands,  seemed  always  seeking  to  be 
of  service.  Wherever  she  went  she 
spread  sunshine  in  everj'  nook  and 
crany  of  the  hearts  she  met  and 
every  one  felt  happier  and  better  for 
having  met  this  sunny  character. 
Could  one  wish  for  a  better  friend 
than  this  dear  lady? 

ELLEN  M.  HARDESTY. 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Y  WE  HELP. 


ANOTHER  MUSICAL  TREAT 
AT  NORMAL. 


LTnder  the  supervision  of  the  Mu- 1 
«ic  Department  of  our  State  Normal 
School,  a  very  attractive  concert  will  I 
be  given  on  the  evening  of  May  12. 
The  combined  efforts  of  the  Glee 
Club.  Orchestra,  and  male  quartette 
-will  contribute  much  toward  giving 
any  one  an  enjoyable  evening.  There 
will  also  be  special  outside  talent  to 
add  to  the  program.  If  you  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  entertain,  just 
come  to  Normal  at  8.15  P.  M.,  May 
12,  and  let  us  prove  to  you  that  we 
can. 

P.  E.  C. 


"No  one  can  leave  the  campus  un- 
til further  notice."  What  would  we 
do  for  "eats?"  Where  would  we  get  a 
new  hairnet?  How  could  we  wash 
our  hands  without  soap?  The  Y.  W. 
cabinet  got  busy  and  before  long 
we  had  a  real  store,  selling  every- 
thing from  hairnets  to  ham.  After 
all  it  was  genuine  fun  organizing  the 
orders,  standing  in  a  telephone  booth 
dictating  orders  for  ten  minutes,  and 
finally  having  the  satisfaction  of  get- 
ting at  least  one  bun  and  a  Yukon 
Dainty. 

Sunday  was  coming  and  no  chance 
of  going  to  church.  How  could  we 
ever  spend  such  a  day?  Our  blues 
were  cast  aside  through  Miss  Scar- 
borough's efforts.  Dr.  Humphrey 
came  to  us  with  a  much  appreciated 
message  on   "Road  Building." 

The  last  Sunday  of  church-going 
campaign  is  over.  Who  wins?  Jun- 
ior III,  with  a  final  average  of  80%. 
This  is  a  splendid  wind-up  consider- 
ing  the   many   interruptions. 

Away  off  in  Armenia  five  hundred 
eighty-two  starving  children  will  be 
fed  for  one  day  or  one  child  for  six- 
teen months,  through  efforts  of  boys 
and  girls  at  Normal.  Beside  money, 
many  articles  of  clothing  have  been 
given.  This  should  be  a  challenge 
to  others! 


The  last  lap  of  the  year  was  start- 
ed  off   with   a   bang   in   the   first   as- 
sembly   after    our    Easter    vacation. 
Normal    School    students    were    sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  hear  two  very 
I  interesting  guests,  one  of  whom  was 
I  Miss    Nina    Simmons,    who    has    for 
some  time  been  associated  with  Doc- 
|tor  McCullough,  of  Hopkins  Univers- 
ity, in  the  field  of  Home  Economics. 
Miss    Simmons'    subject    was    "Some 
Practical  Aspects  of  Nutrition."    She 
said  we  ought  to  "learn  to  live,  not 
to   exist."      This   is  well   summed   up 
in  the  motto  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
"wo-he-lo,"      which      means      Work. 
Health,  Love.     We  cannot  work  well 
unless  we  have  good  health,  neither 
do    we    make    enjoyable    companions 
unless  we   have  that  sometimes  elu- 
'sive   thing  "health." 
I      The   department   which   Miss   Sim- 
Imons    represents    has    experimented 
on    white    rats    to    find    the    cure    of 
"beri-beri,"  "scurvy"  and  "ricketts." 
"Berl-beri,"     a     disease    common     to 
the  natives  of  China,  Japan  and  the 
Philippine    Islands,    causes   a    person 
to   lose  control  of   the  body  and   be- 
come quite  helpless.     Swelling  of  the 
eyelids   may   occur   sometimes,    caus- 
ing one  or  both  eyes  to  become  blind. 

"Scurvy"  does  not  apply  to  those 
of  us  who  live  on  a  regular  diet,  but 
to  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
sometimes  to  babies,  who  must  use 
either  pasteurized  or  condensed  milk. 
The  gums  swell  and  rheumatism  is 
often  suspected.  Orange  juice  is  a 
fine  preventative. 

"Ricketts"  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
bones  as  generally  supposed,  al- 
though a  bone  derangement  is  in- 
volved. Round  shoulders,  bow-legs, 
and'  a  pigeon-breast  are  indications 
of  the  presence  of  rickets  in  the 
system. 

The  use  of  vitamines  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  cure  of  "beri-beri," 
"scurvy"  and  "rickets."  So  if  you 
wish  to  be  healthy  include  one  quart 
of  milk,  about  two  salads  of  some 
kind  of  vegetables,  some  greens, 
such  as  spinach,  lettuce  or  celery, 
and  fruits  in  your  daily  diet.  Above 
all  else  let  no  one  persuade  you  to 
give  up  your  well  earned  "rest"  at 
night! 

M.  P.  R. 


SHAPES. 

"Practice  Teacher  —  "John,  can 
you  tell  us  the  shape  of  the  world?" 

Johnny  (influenced  by  home  con- 
versations)— "It's  in  a  turrible 
shape." 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

Towson 

BUICK  MOTOR  CARS 

F.    B.    &   M.    L.    PORTS,    Props. 
Towson  525 


Compliments  of 


The 
Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co. 

Towson  Heights,  Md. 


SCALE  FOR  RATING  OF 
TEACHERS. 


The  scale  for  the  rating  o£  teach- 
ers is  the  result  of  the  study  of  two 
groups  of  seniors  who  realized  that 
some  means  of  measuring  their  effi- 
ciency as  practice  teachers  was  need- 
ed. After  a  study  of  the  material 
available  on  the  self-rating  of  teach- 
ers, an  outline  was  formed.  An  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Harold  Rugg,  of  Lin- 
coln School,  New  York  City,  greatly 
influenced  the  selection  of  topics. 

The  outline  as  it  now  stands  has 
been  made  and  revised  twice  to  meet 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  particular 
groups  of  seniors.  It  is  again  in 
process  of  revision  by  Senior  III. 
The  ratings  are  made  on  a  basis  of 
High,  iledium.  Low.  At  the  end  of 
eight  weeks  of  practice  teaching,  a 
self-rating  is  made  by  the  student 
teacher.  Again  at  the  close  of  prac- 
tice teaching  an  evaluation  is  made 
and  discussed.  In  this  way  the  final 
estimate  of  practice  teaching  is  a 
composite  one,  partly  formed  by  the 
practice  teachers  themselves. 

The  following  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Miss  Stone  in  reply  to  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Rugg,  submitting  the 
two  outlines: 


TOWSON  BAKERY 

THE  GOODY  SHOP 

Fancy    Cakes,    Pies,.    Pastries 

Ice  Cream  Sodas 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 
Tel.  Towson    204 


ILGENFRITZ 


319    N.    CHARLES    STREET 


Artistic    Photographer 


A   DATING    SCALE    FOR   JUDGEN'G 
TEACHERS  IX  TRAIXIVG 
JAXr.ARY  1922. 
I. — Skill  in  Teaching. 

To  what  extent: 

1.  Does  she  understand  child  na- 
ture? 

2.  Does  she  have  command  of  sub- 
ject matter?  Is  she  gaining  power 
through  increased  knowledge  of  sub- 
ject   matter? 

3.  Can  she  organize  subject  mat- 
ter in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
a  particular  situation?  Are  her  les- 
son plans  progressive? 

4.  Can  she  impart  the  subject 
matter  planned,  i.  e.,  does  the  sub- 
ject matter  function  as  a  part  of  the 
life  of   the   child? 

a. — Does  she  skillfully  conduct  the 
class  discussion? 

Are  her  questions  well  planned 
and  spontaneously  given? 

Does  she  help  pupils  to  analyze 
questions  carefully  before  making 
decisions? 

Do  the  children  ask  questions? 

Does  she  stimulate  thinking? 

Does  she  stimulate  a  desire  for 
more   knowledge? 

Does  she  help  pupils  to  organize? 

a. — ^Do  children  gain  in  outlining 
main   points? 

b.— Is  there  a  period  given  to 
judging? 

c. — Is  there  sufficient  drill  to  fix 
knowledge? 

d. — Do  her  assignments  lead  to  ef- 


E^eclal  Discount  to  Normal  Students 


School   Supplies   at 

HERGENRATHER'S 

Films    and    Butterfly    Hair    Nets 


fective  study,  not  merely  giving  of 
pages? 

5.  Is  there  a  gain  in  self-initiated 
projects,  which  connect  child  life 
with  school  subject  matter? 

a. — Are  these  projects  worth 
while?  Have  they  "leading-on"  pos- 
sibilities? 

b. — Are  they  encouraged? 

H. — Skill  in  Mechanics  of  Manag* 
ing  a  Class: 

To  what  extent: 

1.  Does  she  pay  attention  to  de- 
tails of  heat,  light,  and  ventilation? 

2.  Does  she  organize  and  conduct 
successfully  the  daily  routine  of  the 
room? 

3.  Does  order  and  discipline  in- 
here in  the  work? 

4.  Does  discipline  lea^  to  a  defi- 
nite gain  in  self-direction  and  self- 
control? 

ni. — Teamwork  qualities. 
To   what  extent 

1.  Is  she  sincere,  loyal,  and  just 
in  her  relations  to  her  pupils  and 
to   her   co-workers? 

2.  Does  she  shoulder  responsibili- 
ty for  her  own  acts? 

3.  Is  she  interested  in  the  group 
improvement  of  the  school? 

4.  Does  she  enter  whole-heartedly 
into  the  play  life  of  the  school? 

5.  Does  she  co-operate  with  the 
other   teachers    in    school    activities? 

6.  Is  she  interested  in  communi- 
ty activities  outside  the  school? 

7.  Are  lesson  plans  and  school 
records  handed  in  on  time  and  in 
complete  form? 

IV. — Qualities      of      Growth      and 
Keeping  Up-To-Date. 
To  what  extent 

1.  Does  she  increase  her  profes- 
sional  scholarship? 

a. — -Books,  Courses  of  Study,  Mag- 
azines. 

b. — Observation  of  other  teachers. 

c. — Discussions  with  other  teach- 
ers and  specialists. 

d. — Teachers'   meetings. 

2.  Is  she  gaining  the  desire  for 
further   professional   growth? 

3.  Is  she  gaining  the  power  of 
self-criticism,  through  the  right  at- 
titude toward  criticism? 

V. — Personal  and  Social  Qualities. 
To  what  extent 

1.  Is  she  honest  with  herself? 

2.  Is  she  "fine-grained"  (refined)? 
Is  she  sensitive  to  social  properties? 

3.  Has  she  a  sense  of  humor? 
Does  she  get  fun  out  of  teaching? 

4.  Has  she  a  sense  of  relativo 
values? 

a. — Does  she  emphasize  the  un- 
important? 

b. — Does  she  minimize  the  impor- 
tant? 

5.  Does  she  have  the  proper  at- 
titude toward  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession? 

a. — Tas  she  a  realization  of  the 
bigness  of  her  job  with  its  possibil- 
ities? 

6.  Does  she  originate  and  carry 
out  ideas? 

(Continued   on   Page   3 — Col.   3) 


A  WOODBLOCK. 


Ruby  Trail. 

In  this  busy  world  of  ours,  it  is 
well  for  everyone  to  know  something 
both  interesting  and  useful  that  they 
can  do  as  recreation.  To  make  a 
wood-block,  in  my  estimation,  fills 
both  of  these  requirements;  and  yet 
the  process  is  such  that  any  one  can 
do  it.  When  completed  it  may  be 
used  to  stamp  postals,  papers,  scarfs, 
centerpieces  and  many  other  things 
ornamental  to  the  home.  It  is  in 
the  planning  and  making?  however, 
that  we  find   the  real  joy. 

A  sharp  knife,  a  piece  of  linole- 
um, the  size  of  the  design,  a  piece 
of  soft  wood  the  size  of  the  linoleum 
and  a  design,  covers  the  list  of  ma- 
terials. 

First,  glue  the  linoleum  on  the 
■wood.  The  wood  thus  gives  a  sup- 
port to  the  linoleum  and  makes  it 
easy  to  hold  while  printing  the  de- 
sign. Next,  draw  the  design  on  a 
piece  of  thin,  but  strong  paper.  The 
design  should  be  simple  and  attrac- 
tive, but  one  that  can  be  arranged 
in  several  different  ways.  Put  a  very 
thin  layer  of  paste  on  the  linoleum 
and  place  the  design  on  this.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  put  the  paper 
on  straight.  The  interesting  work 
has  now,  just  begun.  It  is  with  real 
live  enthusiasm  that  the  knife  is 
plied.  The  part  of  the  design  to  be 
left  solid  on  the  block,  is  the  only 
part  not  cut  off  by  a  knife,  or  any 
small  tool  available.  With  intense 
joy  you  watch  the  design  stand  out 
and  when  it  is  finally  completed,  you 
can  hardly  wait  to  mix  the  paint  to 
experiment.  With  a  brush,  cover 
the  design  with  t)aint  and  then  print 
it  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  decide 
upon  the  best  arrangement.  This 
done  the  woodj  block  is  ready  for 
service. 

If  these  directions  are  carefully 
followed,  it  will  be  with  great  pride 
that  you  will  stand  back  at  this  point, 
and  marvel  at  your  own  handiwork. 


THE  KALEIDESCOPE. 


A  HEALTH  RHYME. 


'  (An  Acrostic) 

Elizabeth  Lamb. 
In  the  early  morning,  when  you  pop 

right  out  of  bed. 
Make  a  special   effort  to   drive  way 

old  sleepy  head. 
Please  brush  your  teeth,  my  children 

until  they  brightly  shine. 
So  that  you  won't  mind  smiling  when 

you  go  to  school  at  nine. 

The  acrostic  given  above  was  in- 
spired by  the  desire  _of  the  Imps,  our 
school  .improvement  club,  to  use  the 
health  rules  which  Cho-Cho  gave  us 
and  which  they  are  putting  into  the 
May  health  pageant.  This  pageant 
is  being  planned  by  the  techers  and 
the  children  of  the  elementary 
school. 


For  the  past  three  numbers  we 
have  talked  mainly  about  the  admin- 
istrative duties  of  the  principal.  For 
this  month.  Miss  Tall  would  like  the 
public  to  know  something  of  the 
every  day  life  of  the  student,  the 
part  of  his  life  that  really  makes  for 
growth  and  the  development  of 
ideals  in  the  student  body. 

We  need  only  controlled  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  the  right  type  in 
this  world  of  ours.  Miss  Tall  wishes 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Student  Council 
and  its  remarkable  president.  Miss 
Evelyn  Peacock,  of  Kent  County. 
She  has  steered  the  ship  of  student 
government  through  one  year,  pro- 
bably the  stormiest,  because  it  was 
the  pioneer  year.  The  rock  on  which 
we  have  stumbled  most  is  proctor- 
ship. In  a  year  or  two  we  hope  the 
proctors  will  feel  that  it  is  an  honor 
to  hold  such  a  position  and  that  she 
is  not  a  detective  but  a  counsellor 
and  guide  to  whom  a  girl  will  go 
with  her  problems.  Then  the  posi- 
tion will  be  so  popular  that  there  will 
be  electioneering  among  the  stu- 
dents. When  we  reach  this  stage 
we  shall  know  that  great  progressive 
strides  have  been  made. 

One  thing  that  pleases  our  prin- 
cipal especially  is  the  number  of; 
activities  that  the  students  have  ini- 
tiated themselves.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  Church  Attendance  Groups  have 
done  very  effective  work.  The  His- 
tory Club  has  flourished  as  we  never 
thought  it  could  flourish  in  its  sec- 
ond year.  The  Psychology  Club; 
our  oldest  club,  has  maintained 
steady  growth  throughout  the  year. 
The  organization  of  the  entire  school 
into  an  Athletic  Association  made  the 
students  understand,  appreciate  and 
boost  each  other.  The  school  or- 
chestra is  always  a  source  of  de- 
light. This  time  last  year  we  had 
no  sign  of  one  and  we  feel  justly 
proud  of  ours  this  year.  We  can  look 
upon  ourselves  Vith  real  respect  and 
can  give  untold  pleasure  to  ourselves 
and  the  public.  But  hold!  this  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  report  of  all  the 
school  activities.  It  is  just  to  show 
that  the  vital  building  up  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  school  is  always  first 
in  our  principal's  thoughts. 

B.  WOOD,  Sr.   I. 


(Continued  from  Page  2 — Col.  3) 
a. — Does    she    initiate    work    with 
"pep"  and  carry  it  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful finish? 

b. — Is  she  dependable? 

7.  Is  she  attractive  in  dress?  Is 
her  dress  suitable? 

8.  Is  her  health  an  asset  or  a  hin- 
drance? 

9.  Is  her  self-confidence  such  that 
it  makes  for  poise,  but  does  not  lead 
to  lack  of  desire  for  growth? 

10.  Can  she  make  herself  one  of 
the  children  and  yet  hold  the  respect 
of  the  class? 


THE  LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

OF 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

New  York  City 

April  14,  1912. 
Miss  Virginia  E.  Stone, 

Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
Towson,   Maryland. 
My  Dear  Miss  Stone: 

The  work  that  you  and  your 
teachers  are  doing  on  rating  scales 
for  judging  teachers  in  training  is 
very  interesting  indeed.  Of  course, 
I  agree  quite  thoroughly  with  the 
scheme.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  I 
would  do  if  I  were  in  charge  of  the 
training  of  prospective  teachers. 
Sincerely, 

HAROLD  RUGG. 


RUPPERT  BROS.— GOVANS 

TRANSFER 

Light  and  Heavy  Hauling. 

6/000  York  Road  GOVANS,  MD. 

Tel.   Res.   Tuxedo   0623-W. 

STIEFf 

STIEFF  HALL,    315   N.   Howard   St. 


Mr.  Walters  to  Sr.  II — It's  almost 
impossible  to  keep  your  tongues  from 
waggling.  A  man's  job.  It  would 
take  a  man  to  do  that! 


Mildred  (rushing  into  the  room) 
— "Oh,  Eleanor,  guess  what  I  just 
saw!" 

Eleanor  (very  excitedly) — "Quick! 
What  was  it?" 

Mildred  —  '.'Oh!  Everything  I 
looked   at!" 


"Ain't  love  grand?"  she  mused. 
"Yes,"  he  replied  absent-mindedly. 
'One  grand   expense." 


THE    DULANY    VERNAY    CO. 
339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 

State. 
Printers,    Stationers,    Manual    Train- 
ing and  Kindergarten  Equipment 
Art  Goods,   Leather  Novelties,   Trav- 
eling Bags  and  Suit  Cases. 
Sosial    Stationery,    Wedding    Invita- 
tions  and    Announcements. 

Phone   Vernon    4966. 


Service  While  You  Wait! 

Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do   It  Electrically 

NICK   CASTELLO 
10  Chesapeake  Avenue,  Towson,  Md. 
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TONY  SARG'S  MARIONETTES. 


54   West  Ninth   Street 

New  York,  April  14,  1922. 
Miss  Virginia  E.   Stone, 

Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
Towson,   Maryland. 
My  Dear  Miss  Stone; 

Your  very  nice  letter  and  the  one 
from  the  Sixth  Grade  have  just  been 
received  and  I  hasten  to  answer.  I 
am  indeed  sorry  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  the  per- 
formance that  your  pupils  are  giv- 
inging  as  I  have  several  lecture  dates 
here  in  New  York  at  that  time,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  me  to  leave. 

I  assure  you  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  attend  the  per- 
formance as  1  am  so  interested 
in  the  many  children  learning  the 
art  of  making  puppets  and  produc- 
ing little  plays. 

I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  and 
please  express  my  sincere  regret  to 
the  children  who  so  kindly  wrote 
asking  me  to  come.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  from  you  again  and 
if  you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  at  any  time,  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  visit  my  studio 
at   the   above   address. 

Very    sincerely    yours, 

TONY   SARG. 


THE  SIXTH  GRADE  MARION- 
ETTE SHOW. 


A  Marionette  Show  has  been 
planned  and  staged  in  the  Sixth 
Grade  as  a  result  of  an  interest  in 
the  Tony  Sarg  Marionettes  which  the 
children   saw   last   fall. 

After  a  study  of  marionettes,  it 
was  decided  to  write  a  play,  make 
the  marionettes  and  stage  the  play. 
An  old  Norse  myth  furnished  mater- 
ial for  the  play.  The  nine  marion- 
ettes, which  represented  Xhs  charac- 
ters, were  made  by  hand  and  strung 
and  managed  by  the  Sixth  Grade 
children.  From  the  golden-haired 
princess  and  the  monarch  in  his 
kingly  robes  to  the  little  lad  in  red, 
appropriateness  of  costuming  was 
considered.  The  stage,  made  of 
beaver  board,  was  built  by  the  Sixth 
Grade  boys.  The  boys  also  planned 
the  electric  light  fixtures  and  ad- 
justed the  pulleys  for  the  curtain. 

The    four    acts    of    the    play    were 


A  SCENE  FROM  OUR  MARIONETTE  PLAY. 


respectively:  (1)  the  king's  feast 
hall  in  the  far  north  land,  (2) 
the  home  of  the  north  wind,  (3)  an 
old  Norse  Inn,  (4)  the  king's  feast 
hall.  The  king  deplores  his  old  age 
and  announces  his  decision  to  give 
the  crown  to  some  man  who  can 
prove  himself  capable  of  ruling  the 
kingdom.  Three  courtiers  and  a 
young  Norse  lad  start  out  to  prove 
their  fitness.  With  the  help  of  the 
north  wind,  the  young  lad  returns 
with  proof  of  his  courage  and  hon- 
esty and  therefore  the  princess  mar- 
ries him  and  he  is  given  the  throne. 


These     wonderful     gifts      for     your 

daughter  to  claim 
And  thus  be  the  pride  of  the  noble 

who  came. 
This    noble    will    wish    to    gain    your 

rich  throne 
And  claim  all  your  kingdom  for  him 

and  his  own." 


SNOWFLAKES. 


Skald's  song,  written  for  the  mar- 
ionette play  by 

HELEN  LUMMIS,   VI. 

"Oh,   gallant   our   King,   nobfe   is  he. 
Who  ruleth  the  North  and  the  Norse 

Countree. 
And  far  spread  his  name  in  this  wide 

stretching  land, 
When    he    won   with    his   power   this 

sturdy  Norse  band. 

When     his     prowess     was     known, 

mighty  his  name. 
As  the  years  passed   he  ascended   to 

fame. 
So    is   he    praised    by   low    minstrel's 

song, 
I  But  soon  shall  his  throne  to  another 

belong." 

"Many  great  nobles  throughout  this 
I  broad  land 

Shall    come    nigh    in    search    of    thy 
I  sweet  daughter's  hand. 

Bringing    three    gifts    to    this    feast 

hall  some  day 
Three  wonderful  gifts  to  before  you 
display. 


Fourth  Grade. 
iOut  of  the  sky,   the  snowflakes  fall, 
softly  and  gently  over  us  all. 
Covering    trees    and    hills    and    lakes 
Falling  so  softly,  no  noise  they  make. 
Snow,    you    have    come    to    make   us 

glad 
Sun  do  not  melt  it  and  make  us  sad, 
Such    fun    we'll    have    while    out    on 

our  sleds 
From    afternoon    till   we're   called    to 

our   beds. 

The  above  stanza  was  composed  by 
the  Fourth  Grade.  Miss  Shurtz,  our 
Supervisor,  set  it  to  music. 

MASON'S  GOVANS  EXPRESS 
COMPANY 

Let  Us  Haul  Your  Baggage. 

Tel.  Tuxedo  0549. 

Office — Lyman   Avenue. 


You   Need    Fruit.      We   Need   Money. 

Buy    From    Us. 
THE      CRAFT        CLUB 


PRIZE     AWARDED     TO     ELE- 
MENTARY PUPIL. 


Tke  following  letter  is  one  that 
came  to  Joseph  McCord,  Grade  VII, 
informing  him  of  a  prize  awarded  for 
a  composition  on  linoleum  in  the  con- 
test held  by  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
several  weeks  ago.  We  are  proud  ot 
-Joseph. 

HOCHSCHILiD,   KOHN  &  CO. 

Howard   and  Lexington   Streets, 
Baltimore. 

April   10,   1922. 
Mr., Joseph  McCord, 

Towson,   Maryland. 
Dear  Joseph: 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  we  inform  you  that  your  Essay 
on  Linoleum  has  been  awarded  the 
Second  Prize  of  $10.00  in  the  con- 
test recently  held  by  us. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  our  check 
for  this  amount.  Please  accept  it 
with  our  compliments  and  best 
wishes. 

We  are  sending  your  essay  to  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  believing  they 
will  be  interested  in  reading  it. 

Congratulating  you  on  your  suc- 
cess,  we   are. 

Sincerely  yours, 
HOCHSCHILD,  KOHN  &  CO. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEASURE- 
MENTS. 


THE  END  OF  THE  COURSE. 


We,  of  Junior  II,  have  just  com- 
pleted our  course  in  Ancient  and 
Medieval  History.  Of  course,  all 
good  things  must  end  and  so  it  was 
with  our  History.  Did  some  one 
say  good  things?  Yes,  of  course 
History  was  good,  not  only  in  itself, 
but  for  us.  Did  we  not  all  need  to 
know  about  the  progress  of  man 
since  earliest  times,  so  that  we  of 
today  might  profit  from  his  many 
efforts  and  success,  might  carry 
on  and  improve  many  of  his  under- 
takings, making  progress  continue. 

Our  course  in  History,  carried  us 
over  two  terms  of  work,  in  thinking 
back  now,  it  seems  that  it  must 
have  been  very  pleasurable  work, 
because  although  we  often  wished 
for  the  end  of  the  term,  yet  today 
we  have  a  certain  longing  to  once 
more  wend  our  way  to  Room  202. 

We  shall  of  course,  study  History 
next  year,  but  it  will  be  another  type 
of  work  and  not  the  very  interest- 
ing story  of  the  Ancient.  Next  year, 
we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  what  we  learned  this  year. 
This,  of  course,  is  one  advantage, 
because  it  does  keep  us  in  touch  with 
History,  but  you  know  there  is  quite 
a  difference  between  studying  a  sub- 
ject and   teaching   it. 

HELEN  SCHOULBR. 


Helen — Alma,  did  you  hear  the 
Chef's  wife  last  evening?  Doesn't 
she  play  well? 

Alma  —  "Yes,  player-piano's,  do 
sound  well." 


m  the  business  world  there  is  no 
room  for  the  man  who  is  not  exact, 
or  for  the  one  who  guesses  when  a 
definite  conclusion  is  desired.  In 
the  business  of  education,  the  ten- 
dency in  the  past  has  been  to  guess 
at  results.  Now  there  is  a  definite 
measure,  the  standardized  test,  with 
which  I  am  sure  most  of  us  are  fa- 
miliar. 

Senior  II  has  been  doing  a  very 
interesting  piece  of  work  with  the 
tests  in  the  Elementary  School,  and 
the  results  were  given  at  the  Te-Pa- 
Chi   Club   meeting,   April   seventh. 

In  the  fall  Miss  Birdsong  gave 
tests  in  reading,  spelling,  and  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  In  the 
spring,  tests  were  repeated  to  see  if 
there  had  been  any  growth.  We 
graded  the  papers,  and  recorded  the 
scores  in  graph  form,  and  presented 
the  graphs  to  the  Parent  Teachers' 
Association. 

The  class  accompanied  Miss  Bird- 
song  when  the  reading  test  was  giv- 
en to  the  fourth  and  second  grades, 
we  were  all  very  much  interested  to 
see  the  reaction  of  the  different  chil- 
dren to  the  testj.  The  direction^ 
were  given  very  clearly,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  response  was  good. 

In  correcting  the  papers,  an  op- 
portunity was  given  to  see  how  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  worked. 

In  graphing  the  results,  the  fall 
test  was  taken  first,  the  spring  test 
placed  second,  and  a  space  was  left 
for  the  final  test,  which  will  be  given 
before  the  close  of  the  term.  The 
results  were  given  in  terms  of  per- 
cent., using  one  hundred  per  cent, 
as  the  grade  standard.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, it  is  easy  to  check  up, 
and  see  if  any  progress  has  been 
made. 

The  question  is  often  asked  "Why 
give  a  standardized  test?"  One  may 
as  well  say,  "Why  use  the  yard  in 
measuring   cloth?" 

We  give  the  tests  because  they  are, 
a  measure,  a  standardized  measure 
of  the  ability  or  achievement  of  chil- 
dren. Aside  from  that,  they  show 
the  teacher  whether  she  is  falling 
down  or  keeping  up  with  her  work. 
If  a  test  is  given  In  the  fall,  and  an- 
other in  the  spring  the  teacher  may 
evaluate  her  own  work. 

In  the  scoring,  the  teacher  sees 
what  reaction  each  individual  is 
making  to  his  work,  and  what  each 
one  needs.  In  this  way,  the  test  is 
used  as  a  means  to  diagnose  the  chil- 
dren's difficulties,  and  to  suggest 
what  correctives  must  be  applied  to 
bring  each  one  up  to  standard. 

INA  HERRMANN,  Sr.   II. 


SPRING  TIDINGS. 


Miss  S — "Billy,  do  you  play  on  the 
piano?" 

Billy  —  "Not  when  mother's 
around!      She's   afraid   I'll   fall   off." 


Although  the  birds  and  the  bud- 
ding shrubs  tell  us  spring  is  in  the 
air,  and  for  a  day  or  two  we  even 
thought  summer  was  here,  there  are 
no  signs  of  spring  fever  in  the  li- 
brary. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
increased  use  of  books  since  autumn. 
In  the  month  of  December,  1513 
books  were  circulated  with  an  ap- 
proximate attendance  of  4811;  in 
January,  3703  books,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  5575;  in  February,  4347 
were  circulated,  with  6050  attend- 
ance; and  in  March,  3466,  with  an 
attendance  of  4850.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  enforced  vacation,  our 
circulation  would  have  passed  the 
5000  mark. 

We  are  enjoying  an  increasing  co- 
operation with  the  Elementary 
School.  Each  class  has  a  period  set 
aside  each  week  for  a  reading  hour 
in  the  library.  The  most  attractive 
and  best  illustrated  books  we  own 
are  put  out  on  the  tables,  and  it  is 
as  interesting  for  us  to  watch  the 
children's  enthusiasm,  as  it  is  for 
them  to  use  the  books. 

From  time  to  time  we  are  able  to 
add  a  little  decoration  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  picture,  posters  made  by 
students,  and  the  unusually  beauti- 
ful pussywillows  brought  by  Miss 
Hisley. 

The  librarian  wishesr  to  express 
her  grateful  thanks  to  the  girls  who 
are  so  thoughtful  as  to  help  in  tidy- 
ing tables  and  chairs  and  straight- 
ening books  at  the  end  of  each 
period. 

MARGARET    E.    ROBINSON. 


THE  IMPS. 


Lest  our  name  you  misunderstand. 

An   explanation  is  at  hand. 

Though  we  may  look  roguish. 

We  never  are  rude. 

Though  we  call  ourselves  Imps 

We  are   very  good. 

'Tis  but  part  of  a  name 

You   will   like   full   well, 

We  pray  you  give  heed 

As  that  name  we  spell. 

I-m-p-r-o-v-e-m-e-n-t     C-l-u-b. 

Who  are  we?     Who  are  we? 

Nor-mal    El-e-men-ta-ry. 

So   though   it  may  seem   contrary  to 

rule. 
The  Imps  seek  the  good  of  the  State 

Normal   School. 


JUNIOR  VI. 

We  are  always  in  the  swim 

And  we're  up  to  lots  of  tricks. 

For  we're  full  of  life  and  vim. 
Hurrah    for    us!      We're    JUNIOR 
VI. 


A     STORY     OF     HISTORY 
COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Janet   Duke. 

When  Sr.  II  and  III  began  their 
History  Methods'  Course  last  fall 
they  became  engrossed  in  a  piece  of 
work  which  we  feel  is  quite  impor- 
tant toward  the  betterment  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  coming  to  be  believed  that 
teachers  should  have  a  greater  part 
than  they  have  had  in  the  making  of 
courses  of  study.  The  Seniors  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
find  out  to  just  what  extent  history 
courses  were  used  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  these 
courses  and   compare  them. 

They  first  went  to  the  Education- 
al Directory,  a  government  bulletin, 
and  secured  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  superintendents  of  schools  in  the 
forty-eight  States.  Then  letters 
were  written  to  these  superintend- 
ents asking  them  if  they  had  special 
history  courses.  Forty  answers  were 
received.  Sixteen  States  replied  by 
sending  general  courses  of  study. 
Some  of  these  bulletins  contained 
courses  for  elementary  schools  only, 
some  for  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  some  for  primary  or 
grammar  grades  only.  Others  were 
for  rural  schools  and  Junior  High 
Schools.  In  addition,  the  Canal 
Zone  sent  an  Elementary  Course. 
Honolulu,  a  course  for  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  and  Washington, 
D.  C,  replied  that  they  had  no 
course  available  for  distribution. 
Maine's  supply  of  special  courses 
was  exhausted,  but  the  superintend- 
ent sent  a  local  project.  Thirteen 
States  sent  addresses  of  places  from 
which  their  courses  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
from  Maryland  we  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  High  School  course  of  Study. 
There  is  a  rural  school  course  in 
manuscript.  Talbott,  Montgomery, 
Carrol  and  Frederick  Counties  have 
worked  out  good  courses  of  study 
and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  Bal- 
timore County  Course. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Term,  Senior  I  wrote  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  thirty-six  City  schools 
for  special  history  courses.  All  an- 
swered. Thirteen  Cities  sent 
courses;  ten  had  no  courses;  nine 
answered  that  the  history  course  was 
included  in  the  General  Course,  and 
two  sent  addresses  of  places  from 
which  to  obtain  the  courses. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  to 
compare  the  material,  methods,  and 

THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
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aims  as  lound  in  these  manuals. 
For  a  standard,  the  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty Course  was  used.  It  was  found 
that  while  33%  of  the  courses  made 
provision  for  history  in  the  1st 
grades,  67%  did  not  begin  until  the 
4  th  grade  or  later.  Most  of  the 
courses  did  not  provide  for  home 
and  community  activities  in  1st 
grade,  but  for  a  study  of  primitive 
life   instead. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  note 
what  different  courses  emphasized 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  history. 
Most  of  them  seemed  to  believe  that 
the  success  of  history  teaching  in 
the  first  four  grades  depends  upon 
the  teacher's  ability  as  a  story-teller. 

Some  even  believed  that  the  bi- 
ographical idea  should  continue 
through  the  6th  grade.  If  you  re- 
member. Dr.  Johnson  says  that  usu- 
ally too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
biography.  He  says  the  courses  can 
be  made  more  interesting  by  group- 
ing men  about  events  rather  than 
events  about  men;  and  by  studying 
men  as  groups  rather  than  as  indi- 
viduals. A  quotation  from  Seattle 
says  "Children  love  a  good  story 
and  if  the  teacher  is  a  good  story- 
teller she  may  vitalize  her  teaching 
by  means  of  this  gift  better  than  in 
any  other  way."  Thus  we  saw  that 
some  of  the  courses  presented  er- 
roneous ideas. 

The  various  conceptions  of  his- 
tory aims  were  even  more  interest- 
ing. To  quote  one  course  of  study 
"The  purpose  of  history  teaching  in 
the  intermediate  grades  is  to  awak- 
en interest,  encourage  supplemen- 
tary reading  arvd  present  worthy 
ideals.  As  an  outcome  of  the  work 
of  5th  and  6th  grades,  the  pupils 
should  be  able  to  use  a  text-book  in- 
telligently." From  the  Patterson, 
N.  J.,  Course  we  take  this:  "The  aim 
of  history  teaching  is  to  develop 
the  consciousness  in|  the  child  of 
himself  and  members  of  the  human 
family  and  to  help  him  to  self-devel- 
opment as  an  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic American  citizen."  Upon  exam- 
ination you  will  find  that  this  course 
of  study  is  outlined  in  such  topics 
as:  What  America  owes  to  Europe; 
Some  Social,  Economic  and  Political 
Conditions,  and  Problems  of  the 
Present.  Jersey  City  follows  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  thought.  "The  main 
object  in  studying  history  is  to  ac- 
quire a  taste  for  it  and  a  love  for 
history  reading  rather  than  memoriz- 
ing facts."  Accordingly,  Jersey 
City  has  outlined  its  course  as  a 
story  would  be  outlined,  for  exam- 
ple: Colonial  Life;  The  Struggle  be- 
twee  the  French  and  English,  and 
so  on. 

Sioux  City  sent  one  of  the  richest 
and  best  courses  of  study.  It  asserts 
that  the  appreciation  of  our  histor- 
ical inheritance  does  not  imply  a 
study  of  the  details  of  general  his- 
tory. In  short,  it  has  to  do  with  the 
milestones  of  progress.     This  course 


however,  is  largely  based  on  the  Cul- 
ture Epoch  Theory,  which  is  gradu- 
ally being  discarded. 

All  of  the  courses  suffered  in  com- 
parison with  the  Baltimore  County 
Course,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  U.  S.  Here  we  have  no  stereo- 
typed outline,  but  a  wealth  of  prac- 
tical material.  There  were  about  a 
half  dozen  courses  that  came  up  to 
the  Baltimore   County  standard. 

This  study  has  given  us  an  idea 
of  what  is  generally  contained  in  a. 
good  history  course  of  study.  The 
knowledge  of  where  and  how  ta  ob- 
tain the  best  courses  of  study  will 
be  invaluable  in  our  teaching  next 
year.  We  will,  too,  have  gained  a 
more  critical  attitude  toward  courses 
of    study. 

We  know  that  not  all  of  the  States 
have  the  same  attitude  toward  his- 
tory. Some  of  them  answered  "Our 
course  of  study  is  out  of  print,  as 
it  is  being  revised,"  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  different  ideals  of  history 
teaching  which  the  war  has  brought 
about  and  the  prominence  of  the 
project  method.  History  lends  it- 
self particularly  well  to  this  method 
often   involving  other  subjects. 

In  the  new  history  courses  one  of 
the  most  important  things  is  the 
statement  of  minimum  essentials. 
Every  child  must  cover  so  much 
ground  and  those  who  are  capable 
of  going  farther  than  these  may 
do  so. 

It  will  be  up  to  us  to  boost  such 
ideas  as  much  as  possible,  and  work 
with  the  courses  of  study  will  have 
helped  in  making  us  more  capable 
of  doing  the  job! 
of  doing  the  job. 


SMILES  OR  FROWNS? 
WHICH? 


Oh,    there   are   many   girls   at   school 
Who  always  wear  a  smile, 

They  never  seem  to  break  a  rule, 
But  make  things  worth  their  while. 


How  oft  you've  seen  them  here  and 
there 
With   smiles   upon   their   faces, 
And  wished  and  wished,  oh,  maidens 
fair, 
That  you  were  in  their  places. 

! 
And  there  are  many  girls  we  know. 

Who  always  fret  and  frown. 
You  see  them  all  out  in  a  row, 

"The  world   seems   upside   down." 

You    see    them    and    you    sigh,    "Oh 
me! 
Those   girls   seem   awful   sad. 
Whatever  can  the   matter  be? 
I  wish   they'd  just  be  glad." 

NINA  P.  MORRIS,  Jr.  V. 

Down's    Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

220   N.   Chartes   St.,   BALTIMORE 


WAITING  AT  THE  DENTIST'S. 


Janet   Duke. 

There  is  one  ordeal  to  which  I 
^hall  never  grow  accustomed;  that 
is,  waiting  at  the  dentist's.  The  min- 
ute I  am  ushered  into  the  waiting 
room  something  seems  to  snap  with- 
in, me  and  at  that  instant  I  become 
a  different  person. 

The  room  is  empty.  I  take  my 
seat  and  pick  up  last  month's  maga- 
zine or  yesterday's  paper,  and  settle 
back  trying  to  appear  comfortable, 
calm  and  collected.  Before  many 
minutes  I  have  a  companion  who  sits 
opposite  me  and  prepares  to  read 
a   paper. 

I  look  up  from  the  printed  page 
which  I  have  only  been  pretending 
to  read  and  stare  moodily  at  the 
newcomer.  He  presents  a  rather  in- 
teresting appearance  having  a  pecu- 
liar puffiness  in  his  left  jaw.  Our! 
eyes  meet  and  we  glance  hastily 
away.  I  look  at  my  watch;  he  looks 
at  his.  I  am  burning  with  curiosity 
to  see  the  inside  sheets  of  his  paper. 

The  dentist  appears  and  asks  our 
pardon  for  being  late.  It  is  five 
minutes  past  my  appointment  but 
•he  asks  the  other  patient  to  walk 
into  his  office.  I  am  usually  ready 
to  stand  up  for  my  rights,  but  now 
I  am  meekness  itself.  Indeed,  1/ 
am  only  too  glad  to  postpone  my 
torture.  • 

I  continue  to  sit,  though  I  am 
abnormally  interested  in  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  next  room.  I  hear  the 
low  murmur  of  voices  and  the  doc- 
tors' soothing  "This  may  hurt  a  lit- 
tle." There  is  a  hair-raising  scream 
which  brings  me  to  my  feet.  I  grab 
my  hat,  but  thinking  again,  I  drop 
Into  my  chair.  My  composure  has 
fled. 

The  picture  of  the  Stag  at  Bay 
occupies  my  attention.  The  animal 
assumes  amazing  proportions  and 
fixes  me  with  a  look  that  simply 
terrorizes  me.  I  clutch  my  hat  fran- 
tically and  resolutely  turn  my  back 
on  this  monster  that  is  about  to  de- 
vour me. 

The  ticking  of  the  clock  becomes 
so  loud  as  to  nearly  deafen  me.  I 
am  sure  murder  is  being  done  in  the 
next  room.     I  had  better  take  a  look. 

At  this  point,  the  dentist  appears 
and  again  begging  my  pardon  hur- 
ries off  to  an  important  meeting.  I 
smile  quite  affably  and  as  I  take 
my  departure  the  clock  ticks  a  cheer- 
ful farewell  while  the  stag  smiles 
amicably.  I  am  to  come  at  the  same 
time   tomorrow. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  OAMPFIRE. 


"QUEER,    AIN'T  IT." 

They   have   a   nice    new   hearse   in 
Towson! 

People  are  dying  to  ride  in  it! 


Fountain  Pens  at 
HEROENRATHEB'S 


Anna   CoflBn. 

One  glance  at  a  camper's  fire  will 
tell  what  kind  of  a  woodsman  he  is. 
It  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  good 
meal  over  a  heap  of  smoking  brush. 
For  a  lunch,  when  you  have  only  to 
boil  coffee  and  fry  something,  a 
large  fire  is  not  needed.  Drive  a 
forked  stick  into  the  ground,  lay  a 
green  stick  across  it,  slanting  up- 
ward from  the  ground  and  weight 
the  lower  end  with  something  heavy, 
so  that  you  can  easily  regulate  the 
height  of  a  pot.  The  slanting  stick 
should  be  notched  to  hold  the  pot 
in  pla;ce,  and  to  be  set  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  pot  swings  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground. 

Then  gather  a  small  armful  of 
sound,  dry  twigs.  Take  no  twig  that 
lies  flat  on  the  ground,  for  they  are 
generally  damp. 

Select  three  of  the  best  sticks  for 
kindling.  Shave  each  of  them  al- 
most through,  for  half  its  length, 
leaving  the  lower  end  of  the  shav- 
ings attached  to  the  stick,  one  under 
the  other. 

Stand  these  is  a  triangular  form, 
under  the  hanging  pot  with  the 
curls  down.  Around  them  place  the 
other  sticks  in  a  conical  shape, 
standing  each  on  end  and  slanting 
toward  the  centre.  Leave  air  space 
between  the  sticks.  Now  touch  off 
the  shaved  sticks  and  in  a  moment 
you  will  have  a  fire  under  the  pot. 
This  will  steam  up  in  a  hurry.  Put 
small  Sticks  on  when  needed. 

Meantime  get  two  bed-sticks,  four 
or  five  inches  thick,  to  support  the 
frying  pan.  When  the  firewood  has 
dropped  to  embers,  take  out  the 
smoking  pieces,  leaving  only  the 
coals.  Put  your  bed-sticks  on  either 
side.  Set  the  pan  on  then  and  fry 
the  food.  In  twenty  minutes  from 
the  time  you  drove  your  stake,  the 
meal  will  be  cooked. 


ATHLETICS. 


I 


With  these  warm  days  come  the 
season  for  baseball,  tennis,  field  and 
track  activities.  Although  we 
haven't  played  any  scheduled  games 
we  have  played  inter-class  games. 
Every  one  on  the  team  is  trying  his 
or  her  best  to  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ard in  order  to  win  a  letter.  These 
letters  will  not  only  mean  just  a 
prize,  but  to  every  one  who  receives 
an  award  it  means  they  can  not  be 
surpassed  in  their  school.  The  girls 
have  chosen  the  Navy  N.  This  is  to 
be  yellow,  backed  with  black.  The 
boys  have  chosen  a  similar  letter, 
which  will  not  be  backed  by  black. 
The  awarding  of  the  letters  will  be 
the  biggest  event  of  the  season.  One 
has  to  maintain  a  high  standard  to 
receive  a  letter.  At  the  end  of  the 
scholastic  year  we  are  going  to  have 
an  impressive  assembly,  at  which 
Miss  Tall  will  give  the   awards. 
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Start  a  Savings  Account  with 

THE 

SECOND   NATIONAL  BANE 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Established   1873 
A.  H.  PETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 
Manufacturers 
Greek    Letter    Fraternity    Jewelry 
213   N.   LIBERTY   ST. 


Diamonds 


F^ne  Jewelry 


Educate   Your    Boys   and   Girls   to 
keep  a  Bank  Account 

THE 
TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

TOWSON,    MARYLAND 
The  Bank  with  the  Clock  and  Chimes 

Safety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save    your    money    and    invest   with 

THE 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,   MD. 


IF   YOU  RE    NOT   A   NORMAL, 
YOU'RE  A  PEST. 


Of  course,  if  you've  ever  visited 
Normal  School,  some  smart  Normal 
Society  Girl  has  proudly  directed 
your  gaze  to  the  little  gold  medal 
which,  hangs  in  the  box  marked 
■'Normal."  in  the  Main  Corridor,  and 
just  as  surely,  some  equally  loyal 
Pestalozzi  Society  Girl  has  sagely 
shaken  her  head  and  said:  "Yeh.  but 
wait  till  next  year!" 

All  this,  dear  reader,  merely  goes 
to  explain  that  the  moment  a  new 
student  arrives  at  Normal,  he  or  she 
is  chosen  for  either  the  Pestalozzi 
or  Normal  Societies.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  com- 
petition between  the  two  societies, 
which  reaches  a  climax  on  the  night 
of  the  debate,  and  an  anti-climax, 
almost,  v.e  may  say,  on  the  night  of 
the   contest. 

The  winning  society  in  the  debate 
wins  the  banner,  while  in  the  con- 
test, the  prize  is  a  gold  medal. 

Those  songs!  Those  peppy  yells! 
Those  students  behind  the  footlights, 
determined  to  win  or  die — arid  then 
— that  breathless  moment  when — 
but  say.  you'll  know  if  you  come  to 
our  debate  on  April  27.  and  contest 
on  -May  4  at  8  P.  11.,  in  the  audi- 
torium. 

The  Normals  rather  disdainfully 
affirm  that  the  old  medal  is  wearing 
a  hole  in  their  side  of  the  box.  but 
the  Pests  vow  they'll  drag  our  colors 
down  this  year.  Alright — go  to  it. 
but  remember — we're  from  Missouri, 
"we  gotta   be  shown!" 

BETTY  BOWMAN.  Sr.   I. 


THE  LAND  WHERE  LOST 
THINGS  GO. 


Where  is  the  "land  where  lost 
things  go?"  It  is  in  the  land  of  No- 
where, in  the  kingdom  of  Every- 
where. It  is  the  place  where  lost 
things  wander  about  at  leisure,  and 
where  nothing  returns  to  its  former 
home.  The  lost  things  themselves, 
are  carried  by  fairy  hands  to  the  por- 
tals of  this  Magic  world.  Upon  ar- 
riving there,  all  is  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness, until  gay  little  sprites,  with 
their  magic  touch,  cause  a  door  to 
swing  back  on  its  great  hinges. 
When  they  once  enter  the  kingdom. 
all  becomes  beautiful  and  they  im- 
mediately enter  into  all  the  gay 
festivities  in  which  the  sprites  take 
part.  Here  in  the  land  of  Nowhere, 
the  little  lost  things  have  no  one  to 
tease  them,  nor  anyone  to  scold 
them,  so  they  wander  around  at  will, 
until  some  former  owner  knocks  at 
the  door  of  the  kingdom  and  cap- 
tures them  before  they  can  escape. 
DORIS   OWENS. 


"OH!  SEE,  SEE!" 

Y'ou,   who  are   interested   in   Craft, 

stop   here   one  minute   and   see   what 

the  Craft  Club  of  the  Maryland  State 

Normal    School    has   done    this    year. 

Being  in  its  infancy,   the  Craft  Club 

has  made  but  a  modest  beginning  in 

comparison  to  the  many  possibilities. 

Nevertheless  we  think  what  we  have 

done    is    worth    while.      See    if    you 

think   so.     We   began  our   work   last 

fall    by    diving    into    an    earthen    jar 

of  brown,  slimy,  pasty  material — for 

we    were    making    pottery.       By    the 

"trial   and   error"   method   little  clay 

bowls   were  made.      The   bowls   were 

sent  into  town  to  be  fired  and  glazed. 

When     they    returned      they    would 

really  hold  water.     Soon  the  annual 

Senior    play    was    to    be    given    and 

everyone   said:    "Who  can  we  get  to 

make  the  scenery?"     The  Craft  Club 

immediately     spoke    up     in     a    loud, 

strong  voice,  "We  will."  and  we  did. 

If  you  saw  the  play  given,  you  know 

our    results    of   making    the    scenery. 

If  you  didn't  see  it.  aSk  your  neigh- 

jbor  what  he  thought  of  it.     This  was 

!a   big  "project"   but  it  was  a  boom- 

jing   success.      During   the   winter   we 

;  completed   making  book   stands  with 

blotter    pads    to    match;    as    well    as 

memory  books.     We  have  taken  care 

jof    the    summer    months    by    making 

j  ourselves  smocks  of  different  mater- 

I  ials.      We    embroidered      them    with 

I  many    different    kinds    of    stitching. 

The  success  we  made  of  these  smocks 

'we    aren't    telling,    for    if   you    knew 

you'd   want   one   right   away,   exactly 

like  them. 

Now  just  to  show  you  how  very 
famous  the  Craft  Club  is,  I  shall  tell 
you  a  secret.  We  have  affiliated  our- 
selves with  the  largest  National  Art 
Organization  in  the  United  States, 
by  becoming  a  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts.  We  ex- 
pect to  send  a  delegate  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Federation  of  Arts,  which  con- 
venes at  Washington  in  May.  As  a 
member  of  this  Organization-,  the 
Craft  Club  hopes  to  become  even 
more  powerful  than  ever,  by  the  help 
we  can  receive  from  many  sources. 

To  become  a  member  of  the  Craft 
Club  at  M.  S.  N.  S.  you  must  first 
be  a  student  there.  "Ten  new  mem- 
bers are  to  be  taken  in  next  year. 
Three  of  these  are  to  be  Seniors  and 
seven  to  be  Juniors.  One  month  fol- 
lowing the  opening  of  school  in  Sep- 
tember, the  Craft  Club  gives  to  those 
wishing  to  become  members  a  chance 
to  express  their  desire  by  being  the 
first  to  sign  up.  If  you  would  like 
to  be  in  our  Craft  Club  next  year, 
you  had  better  come  early  and 
"avoid  the  rush." 

E.  E.,  '22. 


STOP!  LOOK!  READ! 

AN  EXHIBITION  TO  BE  HELD 

AT  M.  S.  N.  S. 


"I  think  there  is  something  dove- 
like  about  you." 
"Not  really!" 
"Sure,  you're  pigeon-toed!" 


The  first  three  weeks  in  May  will 
offer  a  treat  to  lovers  of  Art.  Those 
who  visited  the  exhibition  of  Color 
Prints  and  Photographs  for  Ameri- 
can Homes  held  last  year  at  M.  S. 
N.  S.,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Craft  Club  is  planning  a  similar 
event. 

This  exhibition  of  good  prints  in 
color  and  photographs,  suitable  in 
size  and  subject  for  school  and  li- 
brary decorations  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  movement  initiated 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
in  1920  under  the '  slogan  "Art  in 
Every  Home." 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  exhibition  is  to  make  known  and 
available  to  schools  and  libraries 
throughout  the  country  the  great 
variety  and  quality  of  prints  within 
their  reach,  many  of  the  subjects 
are  suitable  for  the  decoration  of 
homes,  factories,  and  institutions 
where    large    pictures    are    desirable. 

The  exhibition  includes  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  subjects,  which 
represent  the  work  of  about  fifteen 
different  publishing  houses  and  ar- 
tists. The  prints  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  those  published  in 
America  and  those  published  in 
Europe.  Although  the  American 
prints  outnumber  the  others,,  there 
are  excellent  examples  of  prints  in 
color  from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many,   Sweden    and    Switzerland. 

Last  year  in  addition  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Towson  and  the  Normal 
students,  the  members  of  the  State 
Educational  Meeting  held  at  Easter 
time,  the  Govans  Improvement  Club, 
members  of  the  Te-Pa-Chi  Club,  the 
Senior  Class  of  the  Ellicott  City  High 
School,  and  the  Elementary  children 
of  the  Luthervills  School  enjoyed  the 
exhibition.  There  was  so  great  an 
expression  of  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion that  we  feel  sure  the  students 
and  community  will  give  us  the 
same  hearty  co-operation  in  making 
the  exhibition  a  success  again  this 
year. 


I      Playing   volley   ball. 
j      Dot — "I    get    tired    of   coming    for 
athletics." 


Loreta — "I  don't! 
j  come  to  school  if 
, gym    (Jim)." 


I      wouldn't 
it    weren't    for 


Ed — "Hasn't  my  dancing  im- 
proved?" 

Mary  —  "Wonderfully!  It  has 
everything  skinned,  including  my 
ankles!" 


"What's  that?" 

"I  sez.  is  a  feller  wot  calls  on  his 
girl  in  a  thunder  shower  a  rainbow?" 
— The   B.   and   B.   Jay. 


Dr.  Hodge  (in  hygiene  class)  — 
Miss  Richardson,  what  do  adrenals 
do? 

Miss   Richardson — Oh.   

Dr.  Hodge — You  need  them  right 
now. 


JT/Vrt  I- 


America's     future     de- 
pends upon  educatimi. 
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SENIORS     COMPLETE     THE 
HISTOEY  ESSAYS. 


Janet  Duke. 

One  of  the  biggest  pieces  of  work 
in  the  Senior  year  is  the  writing  of 
the  history  prize  essay.  The  con- 
test which  is  international  in  scope 
is  conducted  by  the  American  School 
Citizenship  League,  and  is  open  to 
Seniors  in  Normal  Schools  and 
Teachers'   Colleges. 

Prizes  of  75,  50  and  25  dollars 
are  awarded  for  the  three  best  es- 
says. M.  S.  N.  S.  has  been  rather 
fortunate  in  the  winning  of  the 
prizes.  In  1919  Miss  Lola  Wood 
won  the  second  prize,  and  last  year 
the  first  and  second  prizes  were  won 
respectively  by  Misses  Lucille  Heath 
and  Grace  Tull,  while  two  other 
students  received  honorable  men- 
tion. 

The  "Funotion  of  Education  in  the 
Promotion  of  International  Under- 
standing" is  the  subject  of  the  essay 
this  year.  The  conditions  of  the 
contest  are  these:  "Each  essay  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  topical  outline 
and  a  bibliography  with  brief  notes 
on  each  book.  The  essays  must  not 
exceed  5,000  words.  A  length  of 
3,000  words  is  suggested  as  desir- 
able." 

This  essay  has  been  a  project  of 
many  weeks.  Indeed 
have  not  been  content  with  using  the 
material  which  our  library  affords, 
but  have  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
Baltimore  libraries.  However,  when 
the  essay  is  completed  they  feel  that 
tt  y  have  been  more  than  compen- 
sated for  their  labor  for  they  have 
gained  not  only  much  information 
concerning  world  affairs,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  broad  minded  and  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  foreign 
problems.  Of  course  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  more  than  a  very  few  of 
our  girls  have  written  essays  which 
will  be  sent  in,  and  of  these,  there 
may  be  none  worthy  of  the  prize,  but 
under  any  circumstances  the  stu- 
dents realize  that  the  writing 'of  this 
essay  has  had  a  very  definite  value 
for  them.  After  all,  should  not  we; 
as  future  teachers  have  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  equipment  an  ex- 
ceedingly keen  sense  of  the  part 
which  education  can  play  in  bringing 
nations  to  a  closer  understanding  of 
each  other? 


AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  YEAR'S 

ENDEAVOR  AS  GIVEN  BY 

OUR  PRINCIPAL. 


THE   GLEE   CLUB  AND   OR- 
CHESTRA CONCERT. 


MISS    LIDA    LEE    TALL, 


Biology  Teacher:    Name   the   high 
est  type  of  animal. 
Simonds:    Giraife. 


Principal. 
The  closing  of  the  year  is  upon  us. 
At  such  a  time  one  must  needs  look 
backward  and  again  forward  to  the 
the  Seniors !  future.  The  past  lies  behind,  but 
its  influence  projects  itself  and  keeps 
on  determining  the  present.  If  in 
our  life  here  together,  this  year  has 
made  us,  as  students  in  the  great 
profession,  understand  what  team- 
work is;  what  loyalty  is;  what  faith 
with  work  means;  what  happiness 
and  joy  means;  what  the  value  of  a 
small  child  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
society  is;  what  wonders  the  educa- 
tional process  can  work;  curiosity 
about  the  greatest  marvel  in  the 
world,  whic  his  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  learn;  if  in  all  these 
things  we  have  got  together,  we 
have  touched  the  infinite.  In  that 
sense,  the  students  of  M.  S.  N.  S.  and 
faculty,  too,  have  grown  in  spirit 
together,  and  the  spirit  of  a  school 
is  its  greatest  asset.  May  the  spirit 
that  we  are  trying  to  develop  among 
ourselves  show  in  the  work  we  are 
trying  to  accomplJ<!h  in  the  teaching 
field  so  that  not  only  shal*  we  think 
that  we  are  that  which  wd  are,  but 
our  co-workers  will  believe  that  we 
are,  and  further  help  us  t<  realize 
our  aim. 

BERTHA  WOOD,  Sr.  '22 


The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Shurtz,  of- 
fered a  most  delightful  program  on 
the  evening  of  May  12th.  They  were 
assisted  by  Miss  Celia  Brace,  Instruc- 
tor of  Violin  in  Peabody  Conserva- 
tory, and  by  Mr.  Even  CampbelJ, 
Tenor  Soloist  at  the  Grace  M.  E. 
Church. 

Each  artist  gave  a  pleasing  ren- 
dition of  selections,  chosen  both  for 
the  quality  of  the  music  and  popu- 
lar appeal  to  true  music-lovers. 
Wienawski's  "Legende,"  on  the  vio- 
lin, was  especially  attractive,  as  well 
as  the  ever  pleasing  "Souvenir"  of 
Drdla.  Mr.  Campbell's  voice  won 
many  approving  comments  with  high 
praise  for  the  delightful  quality  of 
the  high  notes.  His  songs  were  well 
received,  among  them  the  favorite 
"On  The  Road  To  Mandalay,"  and 
the,  encore,  "Little  Gray  Home  In 
The  West,"  while  Mendelssohn's  "Be 
Thou  Faithful  Unto  Death,"  from 
St.  Paul,  gave  opportunity  for  the 
greater  scope  of  his  powers. 

Our  own  Glee  Club  filled  us  all 
with  pardonable  pride  and  delight 
in  its  achievement.  With  a  delight- 
fully chosen  group  of  songs,  they 
showed  what  our  students'  talent 
can  accomplish  in  harmony  and 
phrasing,  under  the  skilful  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Shurtz,  our  director. 

Among  the  varied  types,  it  is  hard 
to  choose  which  was  received  with 
most  favor,  but  among  the  favorites 
were  the  "Legend  Of  The  Chimes," 
from  "Robin  Hood,"  and  the  "Ber- 
ceuse" from  Joselyn,  while  the  fi- 
nale, the  "Recessional"  was  a  tri- 
umph for  both  Glee  Club  and  Or- 
chestra. 

Our  Orchestra,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Schoenfelder,  has  made 
wonderful  progress  in  this,  its  first 
year,  and  with  the  Glee  Club,  has 
given  us  one  of  our  most  delightful 
evenings. 

M.  O. 


FUNNY,    AIN'T   IT! 

That  Betty  likes  to  "Dodge"  her 
problems  of  late! 

That  Eloise  and  Anne  prefer  "Dr." 
Hr-dges'    classes! 

That  while  others  rave  over  the 
"flapper"  Anna  C.  still  prefers  the 
stately   "Gibson   Girl"! 

That  Virginia  F.'s  new  hobby  is 
collecting  Kewpie   (Cupie)    Dolls! 

That  the  "Chase"  model  suits  "M. 
I  Rhodes"  best! 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

Towson 

BUICK  MOTOR  CARS 

F.    B.    &   M.    L.    PORTS,    Props. 
Towson   525 


Compliments  of 


The 
Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co. 

Towson  Heights,  Md. 


TOWSON  BAKERY 

THE  GOODY  SHOP 

Fancy    Cakes,    Pies,    Pastries 

Ice  Cream  Sodas 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 
Tel.   Towson   204 


ILGENFRITZ 


319    N.    CHARLES    STREET 


Artlsdc   Photographer 

Special  Discount  to  Normal  Students 


REALIZATION. 


In  the  city  of  Scranton  there  is 
a  sign  which  never  tails  to  attract 
the  attention  of  every  stranger. 
Every  night,  rain  or  shine,  letters 
of  light  urge  everybody  to  "Watch 
Scranton  Grow."  We  have  no  such 
device  to  call  attention  to  our  work 
but,  if  you  will  come  with  me  some 
day  to  the  south  end  of  the  school 
yard,  you  will  see  that  our  house 
has  grown  considerably  in  the  last 
few  weeks. 

The  Seniors  and  pupils  in  the 
Elementary  School  began  their  out- 
door  work   as   soon   as   the   weather 


OUR  FIRE-PLACE. 


"To  build  the  Fireplace"  was  the 
special  problem  assigned  to  the  Sev- 
enth Grade  in  connection  with  the 
"House  Project."  This  responsibil- 
ity led  to  a  study  of  fire  places  which 
held  the  interest  of  every  member 
of  the  class  throughout  the  Winter 
term. 

If  enthusiasm  had  begun  to  wane 
it  was  certainly  revived  when  in 
April  the  actual  building  began.  The 
fireplace  became  again  the  center  of 
interest  in  the  Seventh  Grade. 
As  the  class  was  responsible  for  am 
assembly    on    May   third,    it   was    de- 


would  permit,  and  now  every  day  cided  that  the  program  should  be  a 
can  be  heard  the  sounds  of  industry  brief  report  on  some  of  the  interest- 
as  we  work  with  hammer,  chisel  and   jng  phases  of  the  work. 

^^'  I      The    class    was    divided    into    four 

It  IS  a  good  thing  to  get  practical !  groups,  each  being  responsible  for  a 
ideas   of  a  working  man's   hardships  different    topic.      The      first      group 


first-hand,  and  not  depend  altogeth 
er  on  the  newspapers  for  our  infor- 
mation. The  experience  of  the  last 
montli  have  broadened  our  sympa- 
thies and  understandings  of  those 
who  work  at  such  trades.     We  have 


traced  the  development  of  the  fire- 
place through  the  centuries  from  the 
rude  altar  of  stone  in  the  center  of 
the  baron's  hall  in  the  Middle  Ages 
down  to  the  scientifically  built  fire- 
place of  today.     The  removal  of  the 


unanimously  deemed  that  we  would  !  fire  from  the  center  of  the  room  to 
rather  be  school-teachers  than  brick-  the  side  wall,  the  addition  of  hob, 
layers  or  cement  mixers.  If  you  are '  projecting  hood  and  chimnev  were 
not  ready  to  concede  that  they  earn  mentioned  in  order  of  time.  The 
all  they  get,  work  for  an  hour  or  enormous  fireplaces  of  the  sixteenth 
so  at  their  job,  and  you  will  be  and  seventeenth  centuries,  with  their 
ready  to  hand  over  their  tools  and  quaint  belongings — tinder  boxes,  fii* 
also  their  wages  without  any  com-  irons,  ovens,  were  pictured, 
ments. 


It  was  our  plan  to  have  the  house 


The    boys    discussed    the   practical 
side  of  the  work,  the  essentials  of  a 


completed  by  commencement,  but  good  fire  place,  noting  materials, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  You  |  thickness  of  walls,  proper  propor- 
see  we  do  not  mean  to  be  selfish,  tion  of  flues  to  opening,  and  espec- 
but  wish  to  share  our  pleasures  with  |  ially  the  smoke  shelf.  They  de- 
next  year's  class,  for  it  has  been  a  scribed  how  they  estimated  the  num- 
pleasure  to  work  out  in  the  open. 

The  frame-work  is  completed  and 
the  fire-place  is  in  the  process  of 
erection.  The  fire-place  has  brought 
many  problems  and  we  have  en- 
deavored, when  they  have  confront- 
ed us,  to  face  them,  not  to  shift 
them. 

After  the  carpenter  work  is  done, 
the  project  will  be  turned  over  to 
the      Home     Economics     Department 


ber  of  bricks  needed. 

A  third  group  described  the  fire- 
place as  the  center  of  interior  dec- 
oration— the  most  important  archi- 
tectural feature  of  a  room.  They 
stressed  the  importance  of  having 
the  fireplace  in  keeping  with  .the 
room.  They  showed  how  the  over- 
mantel of  the  Gothic  and  Rennais- 
sance  period  influenced  over-mantel 
decoration;     with    pictures     they    il- 


and    will    furnish    practical    material  i  lugtrated   the  idea   that  the  fireplace 


for  making  "a  house  beautiful. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  possibili- 
ties in  this  work.  Year  after  year, 
there  will  be  repairing  to  be  done, 
the  paint  will  need  freshening,  the 
style  of  furnishings  will  be  changed. 
Is  it  worth  whileT  We  think  so. 
Do  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat. 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban 
But  come  to  the  house  by  the  side  of 
the   school, 

.'\nd  give  us  a  friendly  hand." 
INA  M.  HERRMANN,  Sr.  II. 


School   Supplies   at 

HERGENRATHER'S 

Films    and    Butterfly    Hair    NetE 


motive  does  not  end  with  the  mantel, 
but  with  the  cornice  of  the  room,  and 
made  it  clear  that  good  taste  is 
needed  in  selecting  mantel  orna- 
ments and  over-mantel  decorations 
The  fourth  group  described  sev- 
eral good  fireside  paintings  and  re- 
cited selections  from  literature  de- 
scribing fireside  scenes.  Some  of 
these  were  descriptions  of  curious 
old  Dutch  fire  places  with  quaint  til- 
ing. Others  described  happy  gather- 
ings about  the  hearth.  These  selec- 
tions left  with  the  audience  an  ap- 
preciation not  only  of  the  beauty  and 
cheer  of  an  open  fire  upon  the 
hearth,  but  also  of  its  spiritual  value 
— the  idea  of  the  fire  place  as  the 
center  of  the  home. 


MAY  TREATS. 


So  numerous  have  been  the  treats 
enjoyed  in  our  recent  assemblies  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  mention 
them  all  here.  But  ask  any  of  the 
girls  which  one  they  liked  best  and 
the   response   will  be   unanimous. 

To  use  the  populajr  language — 
"they  all  fell  for"  Mr.  Souvaine. 
You  will  ask — "Who?"  "Where?" 
"When?"  "How?"  and  "What?" 
Mr.  Souvaine  is  one  of  America's 
noted  young  pianists  who  is  travel- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Music.  The  subject  of  his 
lecture  was  the  relation  of  popular 
music  to  the  classics.  He  was  the 
very  personification  of  a  story  book 
musician,  with  his  dark  complexion, 
brown  eyes  and  black  hair  and  we 
were  immediately  charmed  even  be- 
fore we  had  had  a  chance  to  hear 
his   delightfully  musical  voice! 

Having  made  such  a  good  begin- 
ning, he  proceeded  to  reveal'  to  us 
and  to  prove  a  truth  that  we  had 
never  dreamed  of  before.  I  will  tell 
you  the  secret.  Our  much  berated, 
popular  or  jazz  music  is  really  the 
best  of  classical  music.  Composers 
of  "popular  hits"  either  borrow  ac- 
cidentally, or  steal,  fascinating  me- 
lodic phrases  from  the  works  of  the 
be*  composers  and  use  them  as 
themes  and  foundations  for  modern 
popular  songs.  Taking  these  they 
change  the  time  and  key,  and  pro- 
bably a  few  notes,  very  often  not 
any,  and  lo,  and  behold,  they  have 
made  a  "popular  hit!" 

If  you  do  not  believe  this  take  the 
tlie  first  theme  from  Beethoven's 
Minuette  in  G  ,and  compare  it  wjth 
"The  Rose  of  No  Man's  Land."  This 
melody  was  deliberately  stolen  by 
Al  Jolson  a»d  made  into  that  popu- 
lar favorite  of  the  recent  war.  Af 
ter  he  had  told  us  this,  Mr.  Souvaine 
proved  it  to  us  by  playing  both  com- 
positions. In  the  same  way  he 
showed  us  how  "I'm  Always  Chas- 
Rainbows"  came  from  Chopin's 
intasie  Impromptu;  "My  Castle  of 
Dreams"  from  Chopin's  Waltz  in  A 
Flat;  and  "Avalon"  from  the  opera 
"Tosca." 

Mr.  Souvaine  told  us  all  these 
things  to  show  us  that  most  popular 
m,elodies  are  really  written  by  the 
masters  and  are  loved  by  lovers  of 
both  popular  and  classical  music. 
His  plea  was  for  people  to  hear  more 
good  music;  that  all  which  is  good 
i«  music  may  be  enjoyed  as  well  as 
the  short  phrases  which  are  bor- 
rowed or  stolen  by  composers  who 
are  not  capable  of  thinking  out  their 
own  them€s.  In  a  really  good  piece 
of  music  we  find  new  beauties  every 
time  we  hear  it.  We  soon  tire  of  the 
so-called  jazz  music  simply  beoaust! 
there  is  nothing  new  after  we  have 
heard  it  several  times  and  because 
It  is  so  often  rendered  poorly. 

Besides    illustrations    for    his    lec- 


ture. Mr.  Souvaine  played  selections 
representing  three  types  of  music: 
foot  music,  as  in  Granger's  Country 
Garden,  in  which  rhythm  is  the  dom- 
inant feature;  head  music  as  in  Sou- 
vaiue's  Viennese  Doll,  the  theme  of 
which  follows  a  story,  and  lastly 
heart  music,  having  a  very  strong, 
appealing  melody.  Several  of  the 
compositions  were  played  personally, 
but  the  use  of  the  Ampico — an  elec- 
tric player-piano,  which  reproduces 
the  exact  performance.  It  gave  an 
artist's  touch  to  the  program. 

There  have  been  many  other  en- 
joyable assemblies,.  One  that  de- 
serves especial  mention  is  the  Mari- 
onette Show  that  was  given  by  some 
of  our  Elementary  School  children. 
And  after  the  show  was  over  what  a 
delightful  surprise  we  had!  Tony 
Sarg,  himself,  the  King  of  the  Pup- 
pet-makers , spoke  to  us  for  a  while. 
His  talk  was  most  interesting  and 
we  all  wish  you  could  have  heard 
him.  He  pleased  the  children  very 
much  by  drawing  for  them,  in  a  very- 
few  minutes,  a  smiling  elephant,  and 
as  an  encore,  a  fierce  tigc-r.  The 
children  even  took  the  black  board 
with  its  fierce  tiger  down  stairs  with 
them  and  kept  it  for  a  while. 

R.  C. 


PEiraiANSHIP. 


Caroline    Read,    Jr.    I. 

Penmanship!  Such  was  the  name 
of  the  monster  that  confronted  every 
Normal  student  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  term.  For  many  days  over 
the  tops  of  the  cubicles  in  the  Ad- 
ministration Hall  and  through  the 
corridors  of  Newell  Hall  echoed  the 
all  important  question,  "Have  you 
passed  "it"  yet?  Our  terror  of  "it" 
and  the  subsequent  lessons  was  not 
to  be  long-lived,  however,  for  that 
terror  was  soon  over-come  by  Miss 
Edward's  explanation  of  the  Courtis 
Standard  Practical  Tests. 

As  Miss  Edward  has  spent  several 
years  working  with  Mr.  Courtis  and 
Miss  Shaw  in  the  public  schools  of 
Detroit,  she  is  ably  fitted  to  present 
the  course  to  us.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  teach  one  to  write  well 
through  self-direction,  self-control, 
and  self-appraisal.  To  attain  this 
end  it  is  necessary  that  the  teachers 
have  four  fundamental  steps  in  mind. 
The  first  step  requires  that  the 
teacher  have  for  her  aim,  "To  teach 
the  child  to  teach  himself  to  write 
well."  The  second  step  is  the  re- 
alization that  the  child  is  his  own 
best  teacher.  The  third  step  re- 
quires that  the  child  have  a  definite 
objective  toward  which  to  work,  that 
he  tries  to  reach  it,  that  he  measures 
his  success  or  failure,  that  aid  is 
given  in  the  case  of  failure,  and  that 
a  more  difficult  objective  is  given 
in  the  case  of  success.  The  fourth 
step  requires  that  th«  teacher  take 
an    inventory,    by    means    of   the   re- 


search   test,    at    the    beginning    and 
end  of  each  term. 

To  carry  out  her  purpose  the 
teacher  divides  the  lesson  into  a  five 
minute  practice  period,  in  which  the 
child  endeavors  to  overcome  his  dif- 
ficulties; a  five  minute  period  in- 
cluding preparation  and  testing,  in 
which  the  child  endeavors  to  attain 
a  certain  standard;  a  third  period 
in  which  the  child  judges  and  scores 
his  work.  There  is  little  room  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  course  be- 
cause in  one  month  the  following 
gains  have  been  made:  Junior  I, 
26  per  cent.;  Junior  II,  2.3  per  cent.; 
Junior  III,  32  per  cent.;  Junior  IV, 
30  per  cent.;  Junior  V,  35  per  cent.; 
Junior  VI,  31  per  cent.;  Senior  I, 
33  per  cent.;  Senior  II,  22  per  cent; 
Senior  III,  20  per  cent. 


AGAIN— THE  IMPS. 


Industrious,  studious  and  earnest  are 

we. 
Members    of    our    club    In    the    El-e- 

men-ta-ry. 
Perhaps,  if  you  listen  closely,  you'll 

hear 
Som«    improvements   we've    made    in 

our  school  this  years. 
MARGARET    RIDER, 

Seventh   Grade. 


EUPPERT  BROS.— GOVANS 

TRANSFER 

Light  and  Heavy  Hauling. 

6,000  Tork  Road  GOVANS,  MD. 

Tel.   Res.   Tuxedo   0623-W. 

^PIANOS^ 

STIEFF  HALL,   315   N.   Howard   St. 


THE    DULANY    VERNAY    CO. 
339-41  N.  Chaxles  St^ 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Leading  School  Supply  HoHde  of  the 

State. 
Printers,    Stationers,    Manual    Train- 
ing and  Kindergarten  Equipment 
Art   Goods,   Leather  Novelties,   Trav- 
eling Bags  and  Suit  Cases. 
Sosial    Stationery,    Wedding    Invita- 
tions  and   Announcements. 

Phone   Vernon   4966. 


Service  While  You  Wait! 

Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do  It  Electrically 

IttCE  CASTELLO 
10  Chesapeake  Avenue,  Towsoo,  IHd. 
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The  following  letter  was  received 
by  one  of  the  Fifth  Grade  girls  in 
reply  to  a  letter  written  to  the  Mex- 
ican Embassy,  asking  for  informa- 
tion about  Mexico.  The  geograph\ 
class,  in  its  study  of  Latin-America, 
has  received  much  direct  informa- 
tion about  the  countries  studied  in 
response  to  letters  written  by  the 
class  to  people  interested  in  the  re 
lationship  between  their  country  and 
ours. 


EMBAJADA    DE    MEXICO 
EN   LOS 
ESTODOS    UNIDOS    DE   AMERICA 
Washington,   D.   C. 
May  4,  1922. 
Miss   Mary   Alice  Wood, 

Towson,   Md. 
Dear   Little   Girl: 

I  have  received  your  very  inter- 
esting letter  dated  the  1st  of  this 
month. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  like 
Mexico  and  wish  to  know  more 
about   its  customs,   its  people,  etc. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  mail- 
ing you  today  some  literature  rela- 
tive to  my  country,  the  reading  of 
which   I  hope  you  will  enjoy. 

I  am  enclosing  you  herewith  a 
picture  of  a  Mexican  girl  dressed  in 
some  native  costume  typical  of  the 
peasantry  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
country  which  you  may  use  to  dress 
the  doll  that  is  to  represent  Mexico 
at  the  School  Bazaar.  You  will  un- 
derstand that  costumes  such  as  these 
are  not  really  worn  by  Mexican  girls. 
Availing  myself  of  your  invita- 
tion, I  will  be  glad  to  visit  the  ele- 
mentary school  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  at  Towson, 
Md.,  should  I  ever  pass  through  that 
section    of   the   country. 

Hoping  that  your  bazaar  will  be 
a  great  success  and  with  all  my  best 
wishes,   I   remain. 

Very    cordially    yours, 

MANUEL    C.    TELLEG, 
Charge  d'Affalrea,   ad   Interim. 


to  the  left.  As  the  first  speaker  of 
the  affirmative  side  arose,  a  round 
of  applause  ran  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Pests — only  rivalled  by  that 
which  came  from  the  Normals,  as 
their  speakers  came  forward. 

What?  Hear  that  point!  They 
can't  refute  that — of  course  contin- 
uation schools  are  compatible  with 
our  present-day  ideals  of  democracy. 

But  wait!  What  was  that  girl 
saying — "only  a  temporary  make- 
shift— an  ideal  system  will  provide 
for  day  schools  for  every  child — " 

And  then  you  awoke  to  find  that 
the  Pests  were  singing  their  peppiest 
songs,  and  the  Normals  answering 
back  with  songs  that  came  from 
throats  hoarse  with  excitement. 
"Would  we  get  it  again?  For  two 
years  we  had  held  it.     What  if " 

But  down  the  aisle  came  the  judge 
— on  the  Normal  side.  One  ear-split- 
ting yell  of  triumph,  and  then  those 
Pests — valiant  losers — were  cheering 
us  with  all  the  sincerity  which  char- 
acterizes   any    Normal    School    loser. 

"Three  times  now.  I  never 
dreamed  we'd  win!"  babbled  excited 
Normal  girls,  and  the  Pests,  with 
loyal  determination  answered  back 
"You  did  win  it  honestly,  but  we'll 
beat  you  yet," — while  up  in  Miss 
Tail's  office,  a  golden  banner  smiled 
happily  to  itself,  as  it  meditated  on 
the  eccentricities  of  these  queer  mor- 
tals,  anyway! 

BETTY    BOWMAN,    '22. 


ARBOR  DAY. 


HOO-WINS. 


The   Seventh   Grade. 
The   Seventh   Grade   was   asked   to 
name  the  tree  our  school  planted  on 
the  campus  on  .^rbor  Day.     "Let  us 
name    it    for      Joyce    Kilmer,"    said 
Catherine,   "because  of  his  beautiful 
poem    on    'Trees.'  "      We      had    just 
planned    to    recite   this   poem   at    the 
tree   planting.      We   all    approved    of 
this   name,   but   Lillian    reminded   us 
of   the    campaign    for   memorial    tree 
planting    started    by    the      American 
Forestry  Association  immediately  af- 
ter  the   signing      of   the      Armistice. 
"There   is  another  reason   for  giving 
!  this    name    to    our    tree,"    said    she. 
j"Let    us    make    it    a      memorial    for 
Joyce  Kilmer  since  he  lost  his  life  in 
I  the  Great  War."     This  idea  gave  us 
a   real    thrill.      So   our   tree,    planted 
i  on    the    golden    anniversary    of    Ar- 
[bor  Day,  will  be  a  reminder  not  only 
'  of    poets    who    have    made    us    love 
trees,   but  also  of  our   great  dtebt  to 
the   brave  men   who  gave  their  lives 
for   our   country. 

Lillian   Freburger. 


LEWISTON  STATE  NORMAL. 

SCHOOL 

Lewistown,    Idaho 

Oliver    M.    Elliott,    President. 

April   24,   1922. 

The  Oriole, 

State  Normal  School, 
Towson,   Maryland. 
To   the   Editors  of   the   Oriole: 

Two  copies  of  The  Oriole  Were 
forwarded  me  by  your  Miss  Welles 
and  it  was  a  delight  to  read  them 
both.  I  think  I  read  every  word  of 
them,  just  as  I  do  our  own  school 
publication. 

Two  phases  of  the  little  paper  I 
specially  appreciated.  The  first,  the 
fact  that  the  students  from  the  very 
lowest  grades  up  through  the  Nor- 
mal School  actually  do  the  work.  I 
feel  that  most  of  our  school  paperS 
miss  a  big  opportunity  in  confining 
the  publication  to  the  hands  of  their 
selected  few.  It  makes  it  similar  to 
our  athletic  situation,  Those  who 
are  mqst  fitting  get  to  play  and  the 
others  are  let  go  to  get  along  the 
best  they  can.  So  I  think  you  have 
the  right  idea  in  letting  every  one 
get  his  hand  in.  And  second,  ! 
heartily  appreciated  the  quality  of 
each  article,  to  the  point,  expres- 
sive and  well  written.  Evidently  the 
Normal  School  at  Towson  must  be 
doing  some  admirable  work. 

My  best  wishes  to  the  whole  Nor- 
mal School  and  especially  the  ones 
who  are  doing  the  Oriole. 

Very    sincerely   yours, 

,  D.  R.   Dewey,    . 
Dean   of   Rural   Department. 


She — "Do  you  really  love  me  or 
do  you  just  think  you  do?" 

He — ^"Yes,  indeed  honey,  I  really 
love  you;  I  haven't  done  any  think- 
in'   yet." 


"Do  you  want  a  match?"  asked 
the  chaperon  of  the  young  man  car- 
rying  an    unlighted   Dromedary. 

"No,  thanks,  er — er — only  amuse- 
ment," he  replied,  blushing. 


Boy  (to  his  dad) — Dad  ,can  you 
sign  your  name  with  your  eyes  shut?' 

Dad — Certainly. 

Boy — Then  shut  your  eyes  and 
sign  my  report. 


I  MASON'S    GO  VANS    EXPRESS 

COMPANY 

Let  Us  Haul  Your  Baggage. 

Tel.  Tuxedo  0549. 

Office — Lyman    Avenue. 


GOOD  SUPPORT! 


Bang!  and  as  Miss  Tail's  gavel 
fell  on  the  desk,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  backs  stiffened  simultane- 
ously and  three  hundred  and  eighty 
pairs  of  exes  glued  themselves  on  the 
four  debaters;  the  Normals  seated 
to  the  right  of  Miss  Tall,  the  Pests 


As  the  old  saying  goes,  "Credit 
give  where  credit's  due."  The  Craft 
Club  wishes  to  express  its  apprecia- 
tion to  Normal,  and  Elementary  stu- 
dents and  Faculty,  who  gave  so  gen 
erously  toward  the  exhibition. 


You   Need    Fruit.      We   Need   Money. 

Buy   From    Us. 
THE      CRAFT        CLUB 


"LOOK  NATURAL." 


Catherine   Cohee. 

There  I  was,  seated  in  the  pho- 
tographer's spindle-legged,  highly 
ornamental,  mahogany  chair,  with 
the  repeated  warning  of  my  family 
still  ringing  in  my  ears.  "Do  try  to 
look  natural.  Remember  the  last 
one  you  had  taken.  Fix  your  hair 
and  hold  your  shoulders  up.  But 
for  land's  sake  look  natural."  Hav- 
ing never  noticed  myself  when  I  was 
looking  particularly  natural,  I  knew 
very  little  about  going  about  look- 
ing that  way. 

•The  photographer  had  told  me  to 
fasten  my  eyes  on  the  top  of  the 
door  and  hold  them  there.  I  did  so. 
Then  remembering  the  admonitions 
of  my  family  to  "look  natural,"  I 
tried  to  arrange  myself  accordingly, 
but  still  kept  my  eyes  fastened,  with 
a  far  away  look,  on  the  top  of  the 
door  and  my  lips  open  about  one- 
eighth'  of  an  inch  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  pleasant  smile.  The  longer  I 
held  that  smile  the  sicker  and  more 
strained  my  face  felt,  until  I  began 
to  think  that  I  would  never  be  able 
to  laugh  again. 

I  tried  to  arrange  my  hands  and 
feet  in  a  reposeful,  yet  natural  way. 
My  hands  seemed  to  expand  to  the 
size  of  boxing  gloves.  I  tried  to  sit 
on  one,  while  I  laid  the  other  in  my 
lap  but  this  wou'dr't  do,  so  I  gave 
up.  My  ''eet  grcu-  -rger  and  larger. 
I  could  feel  my  hair  falling  down  my 
back.  My  smile  grew  painful  and  I 
knew  it  was  getting  actually  silly. 
The  photographer  tilted  my  chin 
about  two  inches  closer  to  the  ceil- 
ing, saying,  "Hold  it  that  way  just 
a  second,  that's  fine,  now  look  pleas- 
ant." Then  he  dived  under  his 
black  cloth  and,  "click,"  the  thtng 
was  done. 


ATHLETICS. 


The   following   are 
the  games  played  this 
Girls'    VoUey 

Opponent 

Catonsville 

Franklin 

Won  by 

Towson 

Ellicott  City 

Towson 

Towson 

Catonsville 

Towson 


the    results    of 
year: 
BaU. 

Won  by 

.  .  .M.  S.  N.  S. 
.  .  .M.  S.  N.  S. 


.M.  S.  N.  S. 
.M.  S.  N.  S. 
.  M.  S.  N.  S. 

S.  N.  S. 

S.  N.  S. 

S.  N.  S. 


.M. 
.M. 

.  M. 


Franklin    H.    S 3  1 

Towson    H.    S 4  0 

Polytechnic  .......    2  1 

City  College 5  0 

Franklin    H.    S 0  4 

Randallstown    H.    S. .    0  1 

Polytechnic 1  0 

Catonsville    H.    S. .  .  .    2  0 

Sparrows  Pt.  H.  S. .  .    2  2 

Catonsville    H.    S..  .  .    2  1 

Tome  School 1  0 

Boys'   Basketball. 

Opponent  M.  S.  N.  S. 

Franklin    H.    S 30  23 

Agriculture    H.    S 26i  47 

Ellicott   City   H.    S 31  46 

Western    Md.    College..    47  9 

Mt.    Vernon    College...    11  25 

Md.    School    for    Deaf..    36  13 

Washington  Co.  H.  S..  .    10  26 

Co.   "C,"   Cambridge...    29  24 

Amer.    Legion,    Easton .    27  36 

Franklin    H.    S 25  36     ' 

Towson    H.    S 2  9  48 

Md.    School'  for   Deaf..    44  21 

Mt.    Vernon    College...      9  35 

Towson    H.    S..  .' 34  42 

Hopkins    (Medical)....    32  22 

Catonsville    H.    S 30  44 

The  season  for  most  of  these 
games  is  over,  but  we  are  sure  that 
M.  S.  N.  S.  will  come  out  with  the 
highest  score  next  year. 


LIBRARY  NOTES, 


A  SUNSET. 


Soccer. 


Opponent 
Won  by 
Sparrows  Point 

Towson 

Franklin 


M.  S.  N.  S 
Won  bv      I 
.  M.  S.  N.  S 
.M.  S.  N.  S 


Boys'   Soccer. 

Opponent  M.  S.  N.  S. 

Towson    H.    S 5  0 


Virginia   Karn. 

^'le  train  was  slowly  winding  its! 
way  ^-ound  the  so-called  Horse-shoe| 
Curve,  near  the  City  ol  Pittsburgh. | 
It  was  growing  late  and  the  sun  was| 
sending  its  Ifa'st  rays  over  one  of  thei 
high  peaks.  '  I 

In  February,  the  sun  Jjides  itself i 
early  in  a  place  such  as  this  and  the 
train  was  just  in  time  to  let  us  see, 
the  glorious  scene.  Everywhere  was', 
the  snow  of  several  weeks,  witl;  t-Iie 
silver  crust  of  a  frozen  lake  reflect- 
ing the  sun.  Nor  was  that  all.  The 
stately  pines  which  out-witted  win- 
ter only  put  on  their  fairy  white 
cloaks  and  guarded  the  lake  which 
old  winter,  with  his  icy  wand,  had 
compelled  to   be  silent. 

The  trees  alone  did  not  guard  this 
quiet,  magic  mirror,  but  the  large 
black  rocks  outlined  against  the  per- 
fect orange  of  the  sky  had  their 
transparent  spears  ready  to  protect 
the  expanse  of  silver  against  any  of 
King  Winter's  enemies. 

Then  I  noticed  the  silver  glow  was 
slowly  changing  to  gold  as  the  sun 
sank  lower  and  lower.  As  it  sank, 
the  pines  only  seemed  to  realize  their 
duty  more  for  they  became  darker 
and  darker,  and  sent  long,  black 
shadows  over  the  lake  until  the  sil- 
ver of  the  full  moon  cast  its  light 
upon  it  as  if  to  be  guard  for  the 
night.  The  train  now  reached  a 
point  that  hid  the  scene  because  of 
higher  peaks,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  beautiful  picture  in  my  mind. 


The  old  conception  of  a  library  as 
a  place  where  booV.'s  are  .lealously 
guarded  by  a  spectacled  Cerberus, 
who  frowns  on  any  attempt  to  bor- 
row one  from  the  sacred  shelves,  is 
rapidly  vanishing  before  the  modern 
idea  of  the  library  as  a  tool  for  edu- 
cation,  and   for  life  itself. 

Statistics  alone  are  not  adequate 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  work  done 
by  the  students  within  the  library. 
However,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  during  the  last  five 
months  17,003  books  have  been  cir- 
culated for  overnight  besides  those 
drawn  for  use  during  the  day.  The 
approximate  attendance  for  that 
period   was   26,831. 

The  bulk  of  the  books  circulated 
falls  into  three  groups:  Education, 
including  psychology;  English  liter- 
ature, and  History.  Other  smaller 
collections  are  as  widely  used  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  titles 
o\^ed  by  the  library,  and  many  of 
these   classes    need    development. 

It  is  our  aim  next  year  not  only 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  each  department  for  reference  and 
research,  but  also  to  build  up  a  bet- 
ter collection  of  fiction,  biography, 
and  illustrated  juvenile  books.  With 
more  book  cases  and  books,  and 
some  additional  decoration,  we  feel 
that  the  library  can  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion of  helpfulness  during  the  com- 
ing year  to  an  increasing  degree. 

To  succeed  in  this,  however,  the 
co-operation  of  all  students  is  neces- 
sary. For  that  already  received  and 
its  promise  for  another  year,  the  Li- 
brarian wishes  to  express  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks. 

M.  L.  O. 

A  group  of  girls  in  Senior  II  were 
>ynrking  on  a  cf;'^7f p  of  study  for 
Grade  i"."""       "  '^'— - 

First  Girl — Well,  mother's  work 
inside  the  home  is  keeping  the  house 
clean  and  getting  dinner,  what  are 
her  activities  outside  the  home? 

Second  Girl — Oh!  outside  she 
washes  windows,  and  feeds  the 
chickens. 


WHAT  WOITT^D   H.\PPE]V  IP — 

Miss  Munn  didn't  smile? 

Miss  Tall  wasn't  busy? 

Mr.  Walthers  couldn't  find  some- 
thing to  say? 

Mr.  Dunkle  left  his  brief  case  at 
home? 

Miss  Van  Bibber  forgot  to  give 
an   assignment? 


JUNIOR  VI. 

We  are  always  in  the  swim 

And  we're  up  to  lots  of  tricks. 

For  we're  full  of  life  and  vim. 
Hurrah    for    us!      We're   JUNIOR 
VI. 


A   TRIP   TO    MAEIMARSH. 


Y.  W.  CALENDAR. 


( 


"Tie  up  your  blanket,  pitch  it  in 
the  truck,  and   hike,   hike,  hike." 

This  Is  what  the  Girl  Scouts  did 
on  Friday,  April  27.  After  provis- 
ions for  food  and  clothing  were 
made,  the  Scouts  sought  shelter 
where  "Mother  Nature  calls  her  chil- 
dren," at  Camp  Marimarsh. 

No  bell  was  needed  to  call  the 
tired,  hungry  group  to  partake  of 
"hot  doggies,"  rolls,  cheese,  crack- 
ers, lettuce,  tomatoes  and  hot  cocoa. 
No  one  carried  two  trays  either.  In- 
stead— with  plate  and  cup  in  hand, 
each  scout  ran  down  hill  to  a  cool 
spring,  where  she  prepared  her  plate 
for   the   morning  meal. 

Dodge  ball,  leap  frog,  racing  and 
frolicking  took  place  on  the  green 
hills  until  evening  passed-  into  night. 
Then  around  the  fireplace  the  crowd 
gathered  to  sing,  dance  and  tell 
stories.  Some  scouts  are  sleepy- 
while  others  are  regular  owls,  ^feut 
midnight  found  each  tiead  upon  some 
bed  dreaming  of  the  coming  day's 
adventures. 

No  one  dared  sleep  late  in  the 
morning  for  the  sun  was  beckoning 
and  breakfast — too,  inviting.  The 
wood-peckers  pecked  away  in  an  old 
tree  as  they  watched  the  girls  with 
soap  and  towel  in  hand,  seek  the 
clear  spring  again. 

The  scouts  agreed  that  in  order  to 
-  have  a  delightful  day  it  was  wise  to 
start  it  right.  We  gathered  on  the 
lawn,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
scouts  repeated  their  promise,  motto 
and  laws  and  did  other  work  toward 
passing  tests.  The  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing was  spent  hiking  through  woods, 
by  rivers  and  over  country  roads. 
Many  interesting  things  were  seen 
on  this  journey  but  hunger  overtook 
the  scouts  and  soon  they  were  "troop- 
ing, trooping,  trooping  back  to  the 
Camo." 


,  oi  mc  atLdui/cu  apea 
away.  Every  one  was  busy  making 
candy,  taking  pictures,  picking  flow- 
ers and  packing  for  the  return  to 
M.  S.  N.  S. 

At  three  o'clock  the  scouts  began 
their  tramp  over  the  hills,  to  be  wel- 
oomed  at  supper  time  by  Newell 
Hall. 

Ne.ict  year  we  are  hoping  to  have 
lust  such  wonderful  times  as  they 
have  had  this  year.  They  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  larger  organization 
and  to  greet  Miss  Dowell  as  their 
leader. 

Girl  Scouts  send  three  cheers  to 
their    captain — Miss    Dowell! 

MAZEL  WRIGHT,   '2.3. 

THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal.  Lumber,  Hardware, 

Builders'   Supplies 
T»WSON,  MD.       RIDERWOOD,  MD. 


Viola    Almony. 

nderstanding  is  the  basis  of  ap- 
ciation.  TITe  Y.  W.  has  tried 
oughout  the  year  to  give  the  stu- 
its  visions  of  social  activities  car- 
.1  on  by  Christian  men  and  women, 
tliss  McCormack,  through  a  vivid 
'lanation  of  the  suffering  among 
Armenians,  easily  secured  co- 
iration  at  Normal.  That  life 
ong  the  industrial  workers  is  not 
'ays  pleasant,  but  it  can  be  and 
being    made    more    favorable    was 

message  brought  by  Mrs.  George 
)11,  an  industrial  worker.  Amer- 
nization   and   an   equal  chance  for 

foreigners  to  learn  our  custom.s 
i  language  is  the  big  aim  of  Miss 
arlotte  B.  Eraser's  work.  Miss 
iser,    who    is    from    Chicago,    told 

some  very  Interesting  work  in 
;ht  schools  for  foreigners  and 
ong  mothers  in  homes. 

There  is  another  ^roup  of  people, 
J  prisoners,  that  need  a  chance. 
.  Hill  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
rk  carried  on  by  the  Prisoner's 
1.  Miss  Ruth  Roche  talked  to  us 
Dut  the  need  for  student  volun- 
!rs  and  what  an  important  place 
iy  are  taking  in  social  work.  Miss 
iris  Crane,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
W.  C.  A.,  described  the  big  scope 
service  open  to  all  Y.  W.  workers 
The  chapel  services  on  Tuesday 
d  Thursday  mornings  have  bee" 
I  by  various  sections  of  stud.«-iits 
d  by  officers  of  the  cabinet.  The 
lowing  outside  speakers  have 
sn  with  us:  Rev.  Robert  Weech, 
v.  Koontz,  Miss  Tall,,  Mise  Dowell, 
ss  Davis  and  Mr.  W&ither. 
New  members,  we  leave  the  task 
you!  How  broad  are  you  going 
make  the  vision  n^xt  year? 


THE  CIRCUS  PARADE. 


MY  FIRST  SPEECH. 


Margaret  Muncaster. 
I  sat  upon  the  stage 

All  shaky-like,  you  see. 
That  such  a  child — my  age — 

Should  make  a  speech,  like  me. 

( 
The  chairman  of  the  day 

Arose  and  gave  my  name; 
I  did  not  dare  say  nay, 

I   rose  and  blushed  with  shame. 

And   was   I   really   blind? 

Or  did  the  front  I  reach? 
I  dared  not  look  behind. 

And — gone   was  all   my  speech! 

The  prompter  gave   the  cue, 

I  glanced  up  at  the  wall. 
The    words    came    bursting    through 

Upon  the  folks  to  fall. 

Then    silence    reigned    supreme, 

A  pin  was  heard  to  fall! 
I  thought  it  was  a  dream, 

It  was — -and  that  Is  all. 


Elsie  Melvin. 

All  was  hustle  and  bustle  and  hur- 
ry as  the  first  blare  of  the  big  brass 
band  told  us  tliat  the  circus  parade 
was  coming  down  Main  street;  big 
folks  rushed  from  homes,  stores,  and 
work  shops,  and  little  folks  scream- 
ing for  joy.  at  the  first  beat  of  the 
drum,  rushed  pell-mell  from  the 
school  house,  each  eager  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  big  elephants. 

As  the  band  moved  forward,  the 
lady  bareback  rider  caught  and  held 
the  eyes  of  the  expectant  onlookers. 
Next  came  the  fake  Siamese  elephant 
in  his  pure  glistening  coat  of  whfte- 
wash.  In  his  gilded  cage  the  tiger 
pranced  to  and  fro,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing fire  at  the  crowd  who  had  the 
freedom  he  desired.  From  the  next 
cage  came  a  grunting  and  scratch- 
ing sound,  telling  the  circus  folks 
that  the  big,  fierce  grizzly  would 
make  more  than  shivers  run  down 
their  spine  if  his  cage  door  were  tc 
open  just  one  moment.  The  mod- 
estly caged  little  brown  bear,  eating 
his  piece  of  watermelon,  looked  up 
eagerly  a»  he  passed  by.  Perched 
upon  her  gilded  and  crimson  velvet- 
ed  coach,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  gold 
and  black  harnessed,  milk  white 
horses,  sat  the  Cleopatra  snake 
charmer.  As  the  huge  python  en- 
twined himself  around  her  syllph- 
like  form,  she  slowly  and  lazily 
loosed  him,  poisea  his  b^ad,  and 
looked  brazenly  in  his  eyes.  Then  a 
glimpse  of  the  Wild  and  Wooly  West; 
Indians  and  Broncho  Busters  passed 
in  review.  Shrieks  of  delight  came 
from  the  throats  of  the  little  boys, 
as  the  Indians  and  Rough  Riders 
performed  feats,  which  are  but 
dreams  that  come  once  in  every  boy's 
life.  Three  pairs  of  huge  elephants 
that  seemed  to  jar  the  very  earth  sis, 
they  walked,  closed  up  the  parade. 
As  a  fresh  blare  of  the  band  was 
heard  in  the  street  next  to  Main, 
every  one  rushed  wildly  there  to  see 
the  circus  parade  all  over  again. 


Louise — What  an  awful  gash  jom 
have   in   your   forehead! 

Mary — O.  it's  next  to  nothing; 
next  to  nothing. — Live  Wire. 


Campus  Productions  Corporation 
announces  the  release  of  the  follow- 
ing films: 

Erna  Herrman,  in  "The  White  Ca- 
det." 

Ernest  B.  and  Isabelle  B.,  In 
'Faithful  to  the  Last." 

Linford  Hartle,  in  "When  Frances 
Smiles." 

Catherine  Cohee,  in  "Daddy  Long 
Legs." 


Down's    Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

229   N.   Chartes  St.,  BALTIMORE 


u 


DO  YOU  KNOW— 


Why  trees  have  furrowed  bark? 

What  feeds  a  seed  when  it  begins 
to  grow? 

That  green  plants  make  life  possi- 
ble for  you? 

That  a  cricket  has  no  voice? 

That  every  caterpillar,  though 
seemingly  "a  creeping  thing  in  the 
dust"  is  to  be  a  child  of  the  air 
just  a  little  later  on? 

That  plant  and  animal  variations 
can  be  measured  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  our  own  Missouri  System  of 
measuring? 

These  questions  and  many  others 
have  been  answered  in  our  biology 
class  room.  He  have  not  had  to  ac- 
cept everything  the  books  tell  us, 
tor  we  still  think,  sometimes,  that 
"Seeing  is  believing."  We  have  seen 
many  strange  things  by  means  of  our 
lantern  and  microscope.  Nothing 
can  surprise  us  now,  for  we  expect 
the  impossible  next.  Why  not?  We 
have  had  some  real  live  animals  vis- 
iting us.  Some  of  these  monsters 
have  been  moths — from  real  cocoons, 
a  bat,   turtles,  and  birds. 

Do  not  surgeons  begin  in  a  labora- 
tory by  cutting  up  animals?  I  am 
sure  some  of  us  will  soon  develop 
into  surgeons.  Our  room  has  been 
quite  a  laboratory  and  we  have  be- 
come proficient  in  carving  specimens 
— dead   ones! 

We  are  learning  many  strange 
facts  from  books  of  Darwin,  Men- 
del, De  Vries,  that  have  startled  us, 
yet,  they  have  proved  extremely  in- 
teresting and  have  brought  us  to  our 
study  of  the  elementary  school  child. 

If  we  have  omitted  the  something 
of  Biology  you  are  especially  inter- 
ested in,  just  ask  Junior  I  or  IT 
about  it! 

R.    RBMBERG. 


BE  HIS  PAL. 


The  motto,  "Be  His  Pal,"  of  Boys' 
Week,  became  indeed,  the  motto  of 
the  boys  of  our  Elementary  School. 
It  varied  somewhat  from  its  origi- 
nal sense  in  that  each  boy  became 
his  father's  pal.  The  boys  proved 
the  strength  of  their  motto  by  giv- 
ing a  "Father  and  Son"  supper  on 
the  evening  of  May  5.  As  soon  as 
Miss  Stone  gave  them  permission  to 
have  their  supper  they  enthusiasti- 
cally began  to  plan  for  it. 

Their  first  duty  was  to  send  invi- 
tations to  the  fathers  of  all  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  school.  These  in- 
vitations were  written  by  the  boys 
of  the  Seventh  Grade  as  a  part  of 
their  class  work  in  English.  After 
much  enjoyable  discussion  a  letter 
was  formulated  which  they  had 
typed.  The  envelopes  were,  how- 
ever,  addressed   by   the   boys. 


Fountain   Pens   at 
HERGENRATHER'S 


Having  sent  invitations,  their  real 
work  in  pi«eparation  for  the  supper 
began  by  planning  the  menu.  Some 
readers  will  say  to  themselves  and 
possibly  to  others,  "Now,  what  does 
a  boy  know  about  planning  a  menu? 
Such  thinkers,  should  only  have  been 
present  to  hear  our  boys,  for  they 
do  know  how  to  tastefully  plan  a 
menu.  They  did  not  plan  it  lavish- 
ly either  for  they  wanted  to  serve, 
as  they  expressed  it,  "A  full  meal 
with  as  little  cost  as  possible."  Did 
they  do  it?  Ask  the  fathers  who 
attended. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
supper,  as  in  every  other  success, 
lay  in  its  careful  organization.  In 
order  to  work  to  the  best  advantage 
the  boys  arranged  themselves  into 
committees.  They  had  committees 
for  each  activity:  reception,  prepar- 
ation, serving,  and  cleaning  up.  Is 
the  art  of  cooking  and  serving  pe- 
culiar only  to  girls?  My  answer,  af- 
ter this  experience,  is  most  assuredly 
in  the  negative.  Could  you  have 
seen  the  boys  hustling  around  in  the 
Cafeteria  you  would  have  thought 
they  were  experienqed  chefs.  We 
were  not  only  proud  of  our  boys  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  but  also  in 
their  manner  of  entertaining.  They 
responded  most  excellently  to  the 
toasts  given   by  prominent  guests. 

After  thoroughly  enjoying  the  sup- 
per, the  fathers  and  other  members 
of  the  Te-PanChi  Club  met  in  the 
auditorium  for  the  pleasant  climax 
of  the  evening.  Here  the  boys  gave 
their  guests  a  most  unusual  sur- 
prise by  demonstrating  their  ath- 
letic ability.  No  father  ever  dreamed 
that  his  son  could  perform  real  acro- 
batic stunts.  Relay  races,  drills  and 
wrestling  thrilled  the  entire  audi- 
ence to  such  an  extent  that  the  fath- 
ers wished  they  were  boys  again. 
The  enthusiasm  which  was  at  full- 
height  during  the  games  was  only  a 
continuation  of  that  zeal  with  which 
the  boys  began  their  work  at  8  A. 
M.  by  peeling  potatoes,  and  skin- 
ning tomatoes.  Not  once  during  the 
whole  day  did  the  enthusiasm  wane 
— not  even  when  the  time  came  for 
dishwashing. 


CRAFT  CLUB. 


F.  W.  SCHNAUFER  &  SON 

Ideal    Dry    Goods,    Notions,    Ladies' 
and   Gents'  Furnishing  Store 

527  York  Road      -      Towson,  Md. 


Table  Delicacies — 

GEORGE  H.  STIEBER, 

Towson,   Maryland 


A  few  real  bargains  in  small  Farms 
Very   Easy  Terms 

FRED  C.  JONES, 
Darlington,  Md. 

Phone  Darlington   17-F-ll. 


Victor  Victrolas  and  Victor  Recorde 

Exclusively 

THOS.  A.   CAULFIELD  &  SON 

OWINGS,    MD. 


Start  a  Savings  Account  with 

THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Established   1873 

A.  H.  PETTING  MANUFAOTUR- 

IN^JSWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers 

Greek    Letter    Fratemity^J,swelry 

213   N.    LIBERTY   ST. 


Diamonds 


Fine  Jewelry 


Now  is  your  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Craft  Club 
next  year.  An  invitation  is  extend 
ed  to  four  Seniors  of  192  3  to  join 
us.  The  first  four  handing  their 
name,  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  to 
Mary  Lilly,  Secretary  of  The  Craft 
Club,  before  May  30,  1922,  will  be 
taken  in.  Juniors!  Seniors  of  1923! 
Come  early  and  avoid  the  rush! 

M.  L.,  '23. 


Geography  Teacher:  What  causes 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tides? 

Sacra:  They  must  be  full  of  moon- 
shine. 


Educate   Your    Boys   and   Girls   to 
keep  a  Bank  Account 

THE 
TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

TOWSON,    MARYLAND 
The  Bank  with  the  Clock  and  Chimes 


Safety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save    your    money    and    invest    with 

THE 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 
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TRIP  TO  WALTER'S  GALLERY 


Kathryn    Yerkes. 

On  April  2  9,  the  5th  and  6th 
Grades  of  the  Elementary  S-;hool,  to- 
gether with  Juniors  V  and  VI  of  the 
M.  S.  N.  S.,  took  a  trip  to  Walters 
Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore;  this  gaf-. 
tery  being  regarded  as  having  one 
of  the  greatest  private  Art  collec- 
tions  in    the   entire  country. 

We  were  most  eager  to  go,  as  Miss 
Snyder  in  preparations  for  our  trip, 
had  shown  us  lantern  slides  so  that 
we  might  becom.e  better  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  as  seen  at  the  gallery. 

When  eleven  o'clock  arrived;  the 
hour  when  the  gallery  is  opened, 
the  student  who  had  charge  of  many 
of  the  tickets  was  not  to  be  found 
and  it  seemed  as  though  all  of  us 
(seventy  in  number)  were  not  go- 
ing to  receive  these  free  tickets,  but 
Miss  Snyder  came  to  our  rescue  with 
extra  tickets  and  our  distressed 
look  was  changed.  With  such  a 
large  crowd,  Miss  Snyder  was  kept 
busy  explaining  to  all  of  us  the  pic- 
tures and  other  interesting  works 
of   art. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  in- 
teresting things  we  saw.  In  the 
back  of  the  Main  Corridor  of  the 
Gallery  is  a  beautiful  marble  statue 
of  Ariadne,  by  Mr.  Hans  Schuler,  of 
Baltimore,  for  which  he  received 
a  gold  medal  in  the  Paris  Sa- 
lon. To  the  right  among  many  cur- 
ious and  beautiful  works  of  art  we 
found  a  Japanese  incense  burner  from 
one  of  the  great  temples  of  Japan. 
In  the  centre  of  the  loggia  is  a  large 
Italian  bronze  door  of  the  style  used 
in  the  XVI  century.  Near  this  is  a 
seatiid  stone  figure  and  a  carved 
stone  rattlesnake  from  Mexico.  Op- 
posite this  is  a  life  sized  terra  cotta 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  This  was  done 
by  Delia  Robbia.  To  the^t  of  this 
are  stones  with  hierogl^nics  apd 
relief  figures  from  the  Egyptian 
tombs.  At  til?  head  of  the  steps  is 
a  loggia  of  fwo  stories  surrounding 
a  covere;i' court.  In  the  center  is  a 
bronze-- statue  by  Roderi  of  "Le  Pen- 
«;ur." 

We  then  pass  into  a  long  room 
with  an  Italian  carved  wood  ceiling 
which  was  taken  from  a  palace  in 
Milan.  On  the  walls  of  the  room 
are  carved  wooden  panels  and  two 
large  pieces  of  furniture  illustrating 
the  carver's  art  during  the  French 
Renaissance. 

Crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
building  we  saw  the  Louis  XII  Room. 
The  bronzes  and  marbles  there  are 
of  the  early  XVIII  century.  In  the 
room  is  a  case  of  German  clocks  and 
a  German  casket  with  painting  on 
glass.  Another  interesting  thing 
this  room  contained  is  the  F^truscans 
vases  together  with  a  single  Greek 
vase,  a  stone  Venus  and  six  Tamagra 
flgures. 

Some  of  the  other  rooms  contain 


German,  Spanish,  Dutch,  French  and 
English  pictures.  The  foyowlng  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful:  "Cross- 
ing the  Ford,"  by  Gainesborough. 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  of  Raeburn,  Por- 
traits of  the  Countess  of  Wilton,  by 
Lawrence.  The  Attack  at  Dawn,  by 
De  Neville,  The  Sheperdesa,  by  Mil- 
let. 

Although  this  short  account  does 
not  half  describe  the  beautiful 
things  we  saw,  I  hope  that  if  any 
other  students  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  go  to  Walter's  Art  Gallery, 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  because  there's  no  other 
part  of  the  course  in  Fine  Arts  more 
helpful  and  more  enjoyable. 


AfTR.  MEDAL  SPEAKS. 


N.   MAIN   CORR-IDOR. 
Administration  Building 

Maryland    State    Normal    School 
May  5,  1922. 
Mr.  D.   Bate  Banner, 

Normal  Literary  Society, 
Md.  State  Normal  School, 
Towson    , Maryland. 
My  dear  "Ban": 

I  see  that  you  are  still  holding 
your  position  with  the  Normal  Liter- 
ary Society.  Since  last  night,  I  also 
am  settling  down  once  more  to  my 
old  job — that  of  artistically  decorat- 
ing the  Normals'  side  of  the  "contest 
box."  Last  night,  Thursday,  May  4, 
was  "contest  night."  You  should 
have  seen  how  excited  the  whole 
Normal  School  was — both  Pests  and 
Normals.  .  Over  me  too!  Lots  of 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  school 
were  there  to  watch  the  very  absorb- 
ing struggle  for  me  in  the  big  audi- 
torium. 

First  of  all  there  was  the  school 
song  and  after  it  the  Normal  and 
Pcstalozzi  Society  songs.  The  Nor- 
mal's one-act  play,  "Two  Crooks  and 
a  Lady,"  was  interesting,  as  was  also 
the  Pest  story,  "The  Voyage  of  the 
Wee  Red  Cap,"  told  by  Isabel  Brian. 
Ths  Normal  story,  "Wee  Willie  Win- 
kle," told  by  Medora  Moore  was  so 
real  that,  as  I  listened,  actual  chills 
of  fear  for  Wee  Willie  Winkle  and 
his  companion  shook  me  on  my  ring. 

However,  the  Pest  play  capped  the 
climax.  As  I  watched  the  cast 
"Spreading  The  News."  I  laughed 
till  I  really  jingled.  I  hope 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  on  the  first  Sat- 
urday in  June  the  members  will 
find  a  place  in  the  program  of  its 
activities  for  the  re-appearance  of 
Mrs.  Bartley-Fallon  and  her  "dacent 
comrade." 

I  was  sure  the  Pests  had  won,  so 
while  the  judges  were  making  their 
decision  I  was  preparing  to  receive 
blue  and  gold  ribbons  to  help  me  the 
better  to  decorate  the  Pest's  side  ot 
the  contest  box"  In  1922-23.  I  really 
did  want  to  change  my  position  as 
1  had  been  with  the  Normals  three 
years    and    a    new    residence    would 


have  been  very  acceptable.  Never- 
theless, when  Miss  Tall  presented 
me  to  Bertha  Wood,  President  of  the 
Normals,  I  decided  to  make  the  best 
of  it  till  next  year.  I  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  speech  of  Frances  Garber. 
President  ot  the  Pests,  when  she 
urged  the  Pests  not  to  "give  up  the 
ship." 

My  dear  "Ban,"  I  hope  next  year, 
we  will  be  together  under  the  Blue 
and  Gold.  If  you  know  any  people 
who  didn't  come  last  Thursday  and 
who  would  be  interested  in  a  good 
school  fight,  as  well  as  a  worthwhile 
entertainment,  tell  them  not  to  miss 
the  contest  next  year. 

Your  old  friend, 

LITERARY    SOCIETY    MEDAL, 

Per  A.  PEST. 
CORNELIA  A.   WILSON. 
VIRGINIA   H.    THOMAS. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN. 


"A  glorious  charter,  deny  it  who  can. 
Is   breathed    in   the   words,    'I'm    an 
Englishman.'  " 

— Eliza  Cook. 

The  English  nation  embraces 
many  people  of  whom,  although  they 
are  our  ancestors,  we  know  very  lit- 
tle. Do  you  know  that  the  small 
island  which  includes  the  country  of 
England,  owns  one-third  of  the  land 
of  the  world,  that  she  controls  these 
countries  very  successfully,  and  that 
many  of  these  countries  are  large, 
rich  countries,  such  as  Canada,  In- 
dia  and   Egypt? 

These  people,  who  speak  the  same 
tongue  as  ours  are  a  liberty-loving 
people.  Shakespeare  said:  "This 
England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror." 
Nor  are  they  selfish  with  their  lib- 
erty. Hindu  princes  remain  on  their 
thrones  in  India,  Canada  practically 
governs  herself.  They  are  really  so 
fine  that  Rhodesia  wants  to  remain 
a  crown  colony. 

England  contains  most  of  the  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  the  world. 
They  can  import  the  raw  material, 
manufacture  the  products  in  Eng- 
land, ship  it  back  and  sell  it  cheaper 
than  the  natives  who  manufacture 
it  at  home.  Why?  "Because,"  the 
woman's  reason,  they  own  their  own 
ships,  their  business  houses  are  of 
long  standing,  they  use  "their  gray 
matter." 

With  England  controlling  one- 
third  of  the  land  of  the  world,  we 
must  admit  these  people  are  the  most 
successful  colonizers.  They  go  there, 
they  stay  there,  they  live  there,  they 
die   there. 

Americans,  be  proud  of  yourselves, 
you're  their  first  cousins. 

NELLIE   PERRY. 


(ilRfj    SCOUT    DAV 

Come   to   the  North   Campus  on 

Saturday,   May   27,   at   7.30   P.    M. 

And  see  what  the  SCOUTS  will  do! 

Admission,   Ut  Cents. 
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to  (UliP  OIlaHa  m  1923 

WHO  HAVE  SHARED  WITH  US  THE  WORK, 
THE  RESPONSIBILITIES,  THE  JOYS,  PLEAS- 
URES AND  FRIENDSHIPS  OF  A  HAPPY  YEAR 
AT  THE  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  THE  CLASS  OF  1922  DEDICATE  THIS 
"ORIOLE" 
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THE   CLASS  OP   1922. 

Behold!      Here  is  Commencement  onoe  more! 

The  season  of  joy,  of  remembrance,  aspiration  and  love! 

Joy,  for  one's  personal  success; 

Remembrance,  for  the  days  spent  at  Normal; 

Aspiration,  for  the  vision  of  service; 

And  Love,  for  the  chosen  vocation. 

May  the  work  of  thy  hands. 

And  the  understanding  of  thy  hearts. 

Be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  little  children 

Whose  opportunities  lie  in  thy  keeping. 

Blessed  be  the  coming  generation  of  men! 
And  blessed  be  the  "Class  of  1922," 
For  they  go  forth  one  hundred  strong 
To  battle  on  the  greatest  line  of  defense 
Any  cause  has  ever  mobilized; 
And — a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 


To  each  Senior  leaving  us  this  year  to  enter  the  field  next  year,  the 
Faculty  bids  God-speed.  If  she  has  been  inspired  to  truly  great  work,  then 
failures  will  count  only  as  stepping  stones,  and  the  work  of  education,  for 
■'all  the  children  of  all  the  people"  will  be  carried  forward,  because  a 
trained  and  inspired  teacher  must  "carry  on."  Come  back  to  us  at  the 
Alumni  reunions  next  year,  and  there,  through  the  mingling  with  those  who 
have  caught  the  vision  throughout  the  fifty-six  years  of  the  life  of  our 
school,  we  shall  all  receive  new  impetus,  new  faith,  and  new  courage. 

Sincerely,  your  friend, 

LIDA  LEE  TALL. 


TEACHER'S  OATH. 

Perhaps  the  teaching  profession  -would  he  more  closely  knit  together 
in  fraternal  feeling  if  there  was  an  oath  comjg^arable  to  the  Hippocratic 
Oath.  The  Seniors,  this  year,  became  interested  in  this  and  framed  the 
following  oath  which  they  named  "The  Aristotelian  Oath": 

I  do  hereby  swear,  as  a  member  of  the  teaching  profession,  to  do 
my  duty  toward  the  Nation,  the  State,  the  County,  the  community,  and 
the  school  in  which  I  teach;  to  heartily  co-operate  with  other  members  of 
the  profession  in  every  way;  to  willingly  recognize  and  appreciate  the  good 
works  of  my  fellow  teachers;  to  do  my  utmost  to  further  the  physical,  so- 
cial, mental,  and  moral  growth  of  my  pupils;  to  be  honest,  sincere,  and 
just  to  myself,  my  pupils,  and  my  co-workers;  to  refrain  always  from 
speaking  in  public  anything  which  is,  or  should  be  a  secret  hearing  rela- 
tionship to  the  profession, 

SENIOR   I,    1922. 


CAIvEXDAR  OP  EVENTS  AT  M.  S.  N.  S. 

MAY   2  0 — Senior  Dance,   Eight  o'clock. 

MAY   26 — Junior  Evening,  Eight  o'clock. 

MAY   27 — Scout   Day   Afternoon   and   Evening,    Bight   o'clock. 

MAY   30 — Normal  School  Meet,  Three-Fifteen. 

MAY   31 — Pageant    (Elementary   School),   Seven   O'clock. 

JUNE   1 — Pageant,    (Elementary   School),   Seven   O'clock. 

In  case  of  rain. 
JUNE   2 — Pageant,    (Elementary  School),  Seven  O'clock. 
JUNE   3 — Alumni  Day,  from  Three  to  Twelve. 

(a)  Social  (Greetings. 

(b)  Dinner,  Six-Thirty. 

(c)  Entertainment,  in  Auditorium,  Eight  O'clock. 

(d)  Dancing,  Nine  to  Twelve. 

JUNE  3 — Baltimore  County  Meet,  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

JUNE  4 — Baccalaureate   Sermon,    Four   O'clock. 

JUNE  5 — Class  Day,  Afternoon. 

JUNE  7 — ^Junior  Day,   Afternoon  and   Evening. 

JUNE  8 — Commencement,    Eleven    O'clock. 

JUNE  8 — Luncheon  to  Graduates  and  Parents,  One  O'clock. 


CLASS  POEM  OF  '22. 

Rosy  with  visions  of  youth  we  stand 
At  the  gate  of  an  untried  rife. 

Knowing  naught  of  the  great  world's  pain. 
Naught  of  its  toil  and  strife. 

Eager  to  chase  with  our  flying  feet 

Its  rainbows,   colors  and   gleams. 

Painting  the  future  with  radiant  hues. 
And  building  our  castles  of  dreams. 

Happily  nest  year  we'll  launch  abroad. 

And  the  teaching  profession  we'll  try. 

For  a  teacher's  work  is  a  noble  work. 
And  '2  2  will  make  it  high! 
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Sometimes  the  path  will  seem  hard  to  tread, 
And  we'll  llounder  aliout  in  dismay, 

When  we  see  how  carefully  we  planned  our  work. 
And  it  failed  to  turn  out  our  way. 

But  we  must  learn  the  lesson  taught 

In  the  difficult  school  of  life, 
That  th'e  greatest  heights  are  won  with  pain, 

And  that  victory's  gained  by  strife. 

And  when  at  last  success  is  ours 

And  the  Irighest  heights  we  attain 
When  the  victor's  wreath  is  placed  at  our  feet 

And  our  work's  not  been  in  vain. 

We'll  think  of  you  old  Normal  School 

And  the  faculty  we  had  while  tiiere. 

How  you  helped  and  cheered  us  on  again 
When  we  wanted  to  leave  in  despair. 

E.  L.  M. 


WHAT  IS  AN  EDIT(X\TKD  I'KKSOX? 

Anybody  making  a  list  of  the  twelve  men  whom  he  considers  the 
best  educated  in  the  United  States  today  would  most  certainly  include  in 
that  list  ex-President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Yet  when  the  question — "What 
constitutes  an  educated  person  today?"  was  put  to  him,  he  replied,  "The 
question  you  propound  in  your  letter  of  .January  eighteenth  is  too  much 
tor  me.  Ask  me  something  easy."  From  this  answer  you  may  gain  some 
idea  of  what  a  inomentous  question  it  seems  to  a  mere  Junior  just  begin- 
ning the  study  of  Principles  of  Education,  Methods  Underlying  the  Teach- 
ing, of  English,  of  Mathematics,  and  of  Industrial  Arts,  and  why  she 
should  turn  for  help  to  books  and  people  wiser  than  herself. 

Modern  essayists  have  been  brave  'enoug'i  to  attack  the  problem 
which  makes  a  president  pause  and  causes  a  school  girl  hours  of  ponder- 
ing. Among  these  essayists  is  Katherine  Gerould,  wiio  says,  "A  riddle  is 
not  a  riddle  when  there  is  no  answer." 

She  considers  this  question  unsolvable.  But  she  believes  that  tlie 
answer,  if  there  were  any,  would  be  a  solution  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting problems  in  all  the  world.  She  adds  that  outside  of  China  it  cf^n- 
not  be  answered  so  as  to  satisfy  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  people. 
To  her  it  seems  that  each  man  must  make  his  o'wn  definition  of  an  edu- 
cated person.  She  likens  this  riddle  to  the  one  given  by  the  Sphinx, 
which  was  guaranteed  unsolvable  until  the  answer  of  Aedipus.  In  spite 
of  this  she  also  has  attempted  an  answer,  "The  minimum,  then,  is:  ability 
to  use  one's  native  language,  correctly;  a  general  notion  of  the  problems 
of  the  race,  and  an  idea  of  how  the  race  has  tried  to  solve  some  of  them — 
either  mental,  spiritual,  political  or  physical;  some  degree  of  orientation 
in  time.  Proper  cultivation  of  any  field  of  knowledge  will  give  this  to  any 
average  mind.  Some  will  get  it  by  a  nicely  airanged  smattering.  But 
beyond  this,  in  the  direction  of  the  specific,  I  doubt  if  you  can  go." 

Another  noted  woman  essayist,  Agnes  Repplier,  also  agrees  that 
it  is  uncommonly  difficult  to  define  an  educated  man  today.  In  her  essay, 
"Education,"  found  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April.  1922,  she  sums  up 
her  view:  "This  is  where  we  stand  today.  The  elimination  of  Greek  from 
the  college  curriculum  blurred  the  high  liglit,  the  supreme  distinction,  of 
scholarship.  The  elimination  of  Latin  as  an  essential  study  leaves  us 
without  any   educational  standard  save  a  correct  knowledge  of  English,  a 
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MRS.  EDWARD  W.  STAPLETON, 

Honorary  Member  Junior   Class. 


partial  knowledge  ot  motlern  languages,  and  some  acquaintance,  never 
clearly  defined,  with  precise  academic  studies.  The  scientist  discards  many 
of  these  studies  as  not  being  germane  to  his  subject.  The  professional 
student  deals  with  them  as  charily  as  possible.  The  future  financier  fears 
to  embarrass  his  mind  with  things  he  does  not  need  to  know. 

As  modern  essayists  did  not  seem  to  answer  the  question  very  sat- 
isfactorily, this  puzzledJunior  turned  to  famous  contemporaries  for  an 
answer.  Surely,  she  thought,  some  of  the  noted  writers,  educators  and 
public  men  of  Baltimore  City  can  certainly  solve  the  knotty  problem.  So 
she  turned  for  help  to  them. 

Mr.  Sydney  L.  Nyburg,  writer  and  historian,  in  his  interesting  let- 
ter says,  "I  have  read  the  Gerould  essay  and  also  Dr.  Cabot's  book  on  the 
subject  as  well  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Well's  sprightly  preachment  "Joan  and  Peter," 
which  seems  to  promise  so  much  light  at  the  beginning  and  has  given  you 
so  little  at  the  end.  Out  of  reading  and  thinking,  I  have  come  to  a  most 
undogmatic  viewpoint  on  the  subject.  I  don't  believe  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  or  Greek  or  Mathematics,  or  any  other  specific  thing  or  any  group 
<)f  subjects  can  be  taken  as  a  hall-mark,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which 
may  be  used  to  distinguish  the  educated  man  from  the  uneducated.  But 
an  educated  man  must  have  a  love  for  learning  of  some  kind,  and  from 
that  love  must  have  sprung  a  thirst  strong  enough  to  have  caused  him  to 
make  his  love  an  intimate  part  of  his  life.  In  my  judgment  a  man  is  cer- 
lainly  not  educated  merely  because  he  can  do  things  well;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  pedant  who  has  acquired  a  dry,  memorized,  familiarity 
with  some  branch  of  learning,  truly  educated.  I  think  there  must  be  a 
real  affection  for  some  particular  branch  of  learning — not  necessarily 
classics. — and  that  the  fruits  of  this  affection  and  the  study  it  entails — 
not  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  because  the  man  really  wants  to  know  more 
of  the  subject  which  interests  him — these  must  become  part  of  the  web 
and  woof  of  his  mind  and  emotions." 

Next,  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  of  Enoch-Pratt  Free  Library,  thinks, 
"A  person  is  educated  whose  natural  powers  of  intellect  have  been  devel- 
oped through  teaching  so  that  the  mind  of  the  person  is  equipped  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  life  as  they  must  be  faced.  The  more  power  a  person 
has  acquired  to  grapple  with  and  overcome  the  difl^culties  which  arise 
throughout  his  life,  the  better  educated  is  that  person." 

That  ripe  old  scholar.  Dr.  James  W.  Bright,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  given  not  only  a  definition  of  an  educated  person,  but  also 
his  idea  of  a  true  scholar.  The  definition  of  an  educated  person  may  be 
comprised  in  two  terms:  "A  disciplined  mind  and  nobility  of  character. 
The  mind  must  be  trained  in  right  methods  of  thought;  the  sympathy, 
perceptions  and  all  the  truest  activities  of  heart  and  spirit  must  be  educated 
and  set  free  from  perversities.  The  true  scientist,  or  scholar,  pursues 
knowledge,  devotes  himself  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  with  deep  emotion, 
with  love  of  truth,  with  patience,  tolerance,  open-mindedness  and  sympa- 
thy toward  everything  that  contributes  to  the  recognition  of  what  is  true 
and  good,  and  therefore,  as  Plato  says,  beautiful.  The  scTiolar  who  does 
not  thus  pursue  knowledge  emotionally  as  well  as  Intellectually,  is  not  of 
the  highest  type." 

"Now,  the  scholar's  philosophy  of  life  is  deeply  reverential  before 
the  mysteries  of  human  destiny.  He  belongs  to  the  most  truthful  because 
the  most  truth-loving  of  men.  Nobility  of  character  is  conceived  by  hitn 
to  be  the  essential  basis  of  a  worthy  life.  He  cannot  compromise  with 
unreasoned  assumptions;  he  hates  wilful  evasion  of  truth;  but  he  is  most 
tolerant  of  human  weakness,  because  he  best  understands  it." 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  given  probably  the  most  helpful  definition: 
"I  like  to  think  ot  an  educated  person  as  anyone  being  placed  in  any  situ- 
ation who  is  able  and  interested  to  observe  the  facts  most  characteristic 
of  that  situation,  to  analyze  these  data  into  their  constituents  and  from 
such  an  analysis,  to  arrive  at  inferences  whose  validity  will  be  tested  by 
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the  success  of  their  application  to  the  problems  inherent  in  the  situation 
which  suggest  these  fundamental  types  of  mental  response.  One  should 
also  not  exclude  from  his  idea  of  an  educated  person  the  ability  to  use 
the  English  language  with  both  Individual  and  group  satisfaction,  nor  the 
ability  to  respond  to  the  various  social  demands  made  upon  a  citizen  in 
a  modern  republic.  In  brief:  an  educated  person  is  one  who  is  able  to 
find  things  out  for  himself  and,  when  found,  to  turn  them  to  the  good 
of  others." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  a  man  whose  profession  has  called 
him  into  the  so-called  practical  affairs  of  life,  views  the  problem.  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Shirley,  Roads  and  Sanitary  Engineer  of  Baltimore  County,  after 
discussing  very  interestingly  education,  both  professional  and  technical, 
concludes:  "Practically  speaking,  however,  I  should  say  that  anyone  who 
can  read  and  write  and  speak  the  English  language  correctly  and  forcibly, 
knowing  how  to  construct  sentences  that  would  be  most  forcible,  keep  up 
with  current  events,  and  takes  a  general  interest,  would  be  a  fairly  well 
educated  person.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one  who  has  had  reading, 
and  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  English  branches,  and  a  few  of  the  older 
languages,  sufficient  to  give  him  the  knowledge  of  the  derivation  of  words, 
or  who  reads  the  best  literature  today  in  an  intelligent  and  absorbing  way, 
would  be  the  best  educated  person,  much  better  than  those  who  specialize 
along  certain  lines,  and  become  very  efficient  on  a  special  subject,  and 
remain  very  deficient  on  other  branches." 

"You  are  digging  into  a  field  that  has  so  many  sides  to  it,  that  it 
is  practically  unlimited,  and  it  is  really  hard  to  find  a  definite  conclusion. 
The  greatest  education  of  all  however,  is  an  abundance  of  good,  old,  hard, 
common,  horse  sense." 

Through  nine  long  weeks  this  humble  student  has  grown  thin  and 
pale  in  the  pursuit  of  this  will-o'-the-wisp.  Finally,  exhausted  by  the  ef- 
fort to  catch  the  elusive  being,  she  has  abandoned  the  chase  and  now  ap- 
peals to  her  teacher  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wilson:  "The  question  is  too 
much  for  me.     Ask  me  something  easy." 

RUTH  COLE. 


NOW  SMIIiE  NU  SIGMAS, 

Ain't  it  fine  when  things  are  going 

Topsy-turvy   and    askew. 
To  discover  some  one  showing 

Good  old-fashioned  faith  in  you? 

) 
Ain't  it  good  when  life's  dreary 

And  your  hope's  about  to  end 
Just  to  feel  the  hand-clasp  cheery 

Of  a  fine,  old,  loyal  friend? 

Yes,  one  fellow  to  another, 

Means  a  lot  from  day  to  day 
Seems  we're  living  for  each  other 

In  a  friendly  sort  of  way. 

That  sums  up  the  relations  of  every  "Nu  Sigma"  girl  to  every  other- 
"Nu  Sigma,"  and  you  don't  know  how  good  it  is  to  find  such  a  bunch  of 
sisters  when  you  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  Normal  School  life. 

Then  our  social  life,  too.  Hooray  for  the  "punch,  fun  and  song" 
of  our  "Nu  Sig"  dormitory  parties  each  month!  One  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  these  was  when  the  Delta  Beta  Delta  Sorority  entertained  us. 
What  a  jolly  bunch  when  about  forty  D.  B.  D.  and  N.  S.  girls  got  to- 
gether in  the  North  Parlor  to  get  acquainted  better  and  have  an  evening 
chock-full  of  fun — and  we  had  it! 
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Our  dances  too!  Who'll  ever  forget  the  N.  S.  dance  at  the  Emer- 
son Hotel  on  November  11,  or  the  one  at  M.  S.  N.  S.  on  April  27,  at 
which  the  N.  S.  girls  greeted  the  D.  B.  D.  girls  with  multi-colored  serpen- 
tines, balloons,  and  confetti.  Since  every  good  beginning  is  deserving  of  a 
good  ending,  don't  forget  the  dance  the  Alumni  gave  us  at  the  Emerson 
on  May  "13".     Unlucky  date,  perhaps  you  think — but  say  not  so,  for 

It's  always  fair  weather  to  us 

And  cloudy  times  never  may  be 
For  we  store  sunshine  up  in  our  hearts 

We're  the  "Nu  Sig"  sisters,  you  see. 

Betty  Bowman,  N.  S.  '22.. 


LOSING  FRECKLES. 


If  you  are  not  the  proud  (?)  possessor  of  freckles,  perhaps  all 
these  experiences  which  I  shall  relate,  will  be  new  to  you;  but,  if  you 
have  those  cherished   brown  spots  on  your  face,   the  story  is  an   old   one. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have  had  freckles.  When  I  got  them 
and  how  I  got  them,  is  an  unsolved  mystery;  but  there  they  are,  and 
there  they  seem  to  stay  despite  all  my  efforts,  trials  and  pains  to  remove 
them. 

There  are  several  old  adages  which  might  fit  in  this  essay  very 
nicely.  One,  "experience  is  the  best  teacher,"  and  the  other  "Seek  advice, 
but  don't  always  use  it."  Experince  has  surely  taught  me  and  I  have 
sought  advice  and  used  it;  as  for  the  conclusion,  I  will  leave  that  to  you. 

Now,  these  freckles  of  mine  did  not  annoy  me  for  a  long  time.  In 
fact,  I  thought  they  were  a  part  of  me  and  I  simply  had  to  have  them; 
but  I  finally  arrived  at  the  age  when  I  decided  to  dispose  of  them  if  pos- 
sible, for  they  decidedly  marred  my  beauty  (?)  and  I  surely  hated  the 
names — "Freckles"  or  "Turkey  Egg" — and  other  cognomens  of  that  na- 
ture.    I  could  not  and  would  not  endure  it. 

Some  of  my  playmates  had  heard  that,  if  you  got  up  early  and  went 
out  into  the  woods  to  a  hollow  stump  and  washed  your  face  in  rain  water, 
your  freckles  were  "goners."  Several  of  us  who  were  sorely  afflicted 
went  to  look  for  the  hollow  stump,  and  look  where  we  would,  not  one 
stump  was  hollow.  We  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  hollow  out  a  stump  and 
experiment.  It  took  us  several  days  to  successfully  complete  our  task, 
for  indeed,  that  stump  was  far  from  old,  and  I  think  the  stump  was  either 
that  of  a  hickory  or  dogwood  tree,  for  "hard"  does  not  express  it.  Finally 
the  stump  was  concave  and  we  were  ready  for  a  nice  rainy  spell.  It  would 
not  rain.  Indeed,  we  decided  there  was  going  to  be  a  drought.  Days 
passed  by  but  not  one  spatter  of  rain  fell.  One  day  a  very  kind  thunder 
shower  came  to  our  rescue.  We  all  rushed  to  our  cherished  stump  and 
proceeded  to  wash  our  faces  vigorously  in  the  rain  water.  Of  course,  we 
had  not  told  one  soul,  because  we  wanted  to  spring  one  grand  surprise  by 
suddenly  appearing  fair  and  freckleless,  so  we  returned  home  to  await  the 
transformation.  But  alas!  that  time  never  came.  Were  we  disappointed 
and  angry?  Indeed  we  were!  If  we  only  knew  who  started  that,  but  we 
did  not  know,  so  we  let  the  matter  drop  quietly. 

Time  passed,  and  my  freckles  grew  more  hideous  than  ever.  Tney 
just  grew  by  the  millions  (?)  and  were  the  darkest  brown.  I  complained 
of  them  continually  until  some  fond  friend  took  pity  upon  me  and  told 
me  to  get  up  early  some  morning  and  wash  my  face  with  dew.  Surely 
this  was  simple  enough,  and  I  would  try  anything  if  those  freckles  would 
only  leave.  I  would  try  that  the  very  next  morning,  so  I  arose  unusually 
early.  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  but  rather  warm  and  dry.  It  was  my 
usual  habit  to  sleep  rather  late  and  mother  always  had  to  call  more  than 
once  before  I  would  arise,  so  upon  seeing  me  so  early  she  immediately 
thought  I  was  ill,  and  insisted  that  I  must  be  sick.     I  could  not  tell  her 
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what  I  was  going  to  do,  but  I  did  coax  lier  into  believing  that  I  was  per- 
fectly well.  Again,  much  to  my  disapiiointment,  I  found  no  dew.  Why 
on  earth  did  it  have  to  be  that  special  day  when  no  dew  had  fallen?  I 
had  to  wait  a  few  more  days;  but  several  days  later  I  got  up  early  again 
for  the  same  reason  and  had  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  convincing  mother 
ihat  1  was  not  ill.  There  was  a  heavy  dew  that  morning.  I  had  already 
decided  where  I  should  perform  the  magic,  so  I  went  out  into  our  side 
yard,  where  the  grass  was  tall  and  very  wet.  1  pulled  a  big  handful  of 
grass  and  leaves  and  rubbed  it  over  my  entire  face  and  arms.  I  repeated 
this  several  times,  for  I  wanted  no  mistake  about  those  freckles  leaving,  I 
let  it  dry  in  thoroughly  and  spoke  of  it  to  no  one.  But  merciful  pity!  The 
next  day  I  could  not  open  my  eyes!  In  my  performance  of  the  previous 
morning  I  had  not  only  pulled  grass,  but  "poison  ivy."  Therefore,  it  is 
needless  to  go  further  in  stating  what  followed,  but  I  will  say  the  results 
were  not  those  desired.     Far  from  it! 

After  this  horrible  experience,  and  many  "heated  lectures,"  i 
hardly  had  the  heart  to  try  any  more  cures  or  curses  for  some  time.  I 
had  read  in  a  paper  or  magazine,  that  lemon  juice  and  orchid  white  would 
remove  freckles,  so,  after  waiting  a  while  I  finally  prevailed  on  mother  to 
let  me  try  it.  She  yielded  reluctantly,  and  said  if  I  did  something  else 
foolish,  similar  to  my  previous  act,  that  I  would  suffer  for  it,  and  I  did. 
Perhaps  you  know  that  people  who  freckle  have  thin  skin.  Well,  that 
held  true  with  me.  I  never  knew  anything  but  Are  could  burn  as  that 
did,  nor  did  1  dream  that  anything  but  itch  itself,  could  terrify  as  that 
preparation,  but  I  bore  it  as  meekly  as  possible,  and  I  might  add  that  I 
don't  think  my  face  had,  or  ever  has  been  washed  as  often  in  one  day  as  it 
was  that  one  day.  I  thought  I  was  through  forever.  I  never  wanted  to 
try  anything  again.  I  would  just  hide  myself  somewhere  , anywhere,  if 
1  had  to  always  have  those  terrible  freckles.  The  thoughts  of  them  really 
made  me  quite  miserable. 

I  made  one  more  attempt.  Mother  grew  so  weary  of  my  complaints 
and  knew  so  well  my  hatred  for  freckles  that  she  bought  me  some  very 
expensive  freckle  cream,  which  was  absolutely  harmless  and  would  work 
wonders,  but  it  made  the  complexion  peel.  I  thought  I  could  stand  that 
after  all  else  I  had  endured,  so  I  used  it  and  it  worked  beautifully.  My 
face  and  arms  peeled  and  I  was  as  fair  as  could  be.  Now  I  was  sure  that 
1  was  free  from  freckles  forever,  and  I  was  serenely  happy.  This  happi- 
ness and  bliss  lasted  only  one  winter,  and  when  the  next  March  came,  lo, 
and  behold,  my  freckles  came  back  in  droves,  worse  than  ever.  I  was 
in  the  depths  of  despair,  but  after  much  thought  and  many  comforting 
words  I  decided  that  freckles  were  not  halt  so  bad  as  they  might  be  and  I 
guess  I  could  live  with  them  as  well'  as  without  them,  so  I  became  recon- 
ciled.    To  this  day  I  am  plentifully  sprinkled  and  I  guess  I  always  will  be. 

E.  JONES,   '23. 


"IN  THE   SPRING  A  STUDENT'S  FANCY — " 

"Well,  tonight  is  the  last  night  we  can  possibly  go!  We  must  be 
out  giving  County  tests  all  next  week,  and  then  Commencement.  Please, 
let's  go  tonight,"  begged  Kitty,  ever  the  ring-leader  in  nocturnal  plans. 
"Why  not?"  asked  Phyllis,  "I  want  to  go  tonight,  too,"  and  the  others 
acquiescing,  the  plan  was  made  that  the  girls  of  the  D.  B.  D.  Sororily, 
should,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  slide  down  the  laundry  chute  in  I  he 
main  corridor  and  dance  on  the  North  Campus  in  the  moonlight  in  cos- 
tumes made  for  the  fairy  dance  in  "A  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream,"  the 
Senior  Class  Play.  This  was  to  be  followed  by  a  "feed"  at  the  foot  of  the 
big  Campus  oaks. 

Ding,  dong — and  as  the  tower  clock  struck  twelve,  eighteen  bare- 
fool(ed  girls  dressed  in  flowing  robes  of  rainbow  hue,  with  dark  locks  and 
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golfl  hanging  around  thnir  Khouldors,  danced  out  of  the  basement  door  on 
In  the  stage  provided  by  nature  for  their  enjoyment. 

Point  heel — point  toe — curtsy,  and  away  we  go.  The  dance  was 
ended  and  the  girls,  wildly  enthusiastic,  raced  to  the  corner  where  the 
'iTeed"  was  spread. 

"Sufferin'  catfish" — came  a  terrified  exclamation  from  beyond  the 
hedge,  followed  by  a  squeaking  treble.  "Oh,  Georgie,  what  d'you  s'pose 
it  is?" 

"Hush,  girls,"  cried  'Carol  Sheridan.  "There's  two  youngsters 
watching  us  from  the  road — Heavens.  Oh,  girls!  it's  Georgie  Fields,  one 
of  my  pupils — he  knows  me,  I'm  sure.  Oh,  he'll  tell,  and  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  stand  before  my  class  again.  Oh,  what?  but  here,  Cecil,  her 
twin,  interrupted.  "Do  be  quiet,  Carrie.  Why,  I  actually  believe  they 
think  we're  fairies  or  spooks.  Listen  to  them  talk — they're  really  afraid 
of  us!     Oh,  joy,  I  know  what  you  can  do." 

Emboldened  by  her  sister's  discovery,  Carol  started  toward  the 
hedge,    tripping    lightly    on    her    toes,    white   arms    high    above    her    head. 

"Good  night,  she's  coming.  Run,  Mary,  run!"  but  Georgie's  en- 
treaty was  stopped  by  a  stern  command:  "George  Fields,  come  here. 
What  are  you  doing  at  this  time  of  night  here  on  the  lawns — and  Mary 
with  you,  too." 

"Honest,  if  it  ain't  a  real  fairy,  then  I'm  a  sinner,"  was  Georgie's 
whisper  to  his  companion,  and  then  in  a  higher  voice — ^"Are  vou  Queeli 
Mab?" 

"Yes,"  said  Carol,  as  a  titter  echoed  from  the  oaks.  "I  am  Queen 
Mab  and  I  desire  that  you  shall  come  beneath  yonder  tree  and  account  for 
yourself."  ' 

"Please,  dear  fairy,"  came  Mary's  voice  from  a  very  dry  throat, 
while  a  thumping  heart  accentuated  each  word,  "Georgie  and  me-ve  been 
to  Helen  Cook's  party,  and  I  got  out  our  back  door  to  come  over  here  to 
wfttch  Georgie  smoke.  Bill  Reed  showed  him  how  today.  He  just  started 
to   smoke   when   you — oh — oh — I'm   scared! — Oh,   Georgie!" 

At  a  word  from  Carol — for  the  present.  Queen  Mab — the  other  sev- 
enteen figures  closed  in  on  the  two  culprits,  a  titter  passing  through  the 
ranks  as  they  ran  around  the  circle — (although  Georgie  can  solemnly 
awear  that  their  vdices  were  the  voices  of  death  and  that  they  flew, 
rather  than  walked.) 

"Listen,"  said  Queen  Mab,  in  a  stage  whisper,  "You  are  in  the 
fairy  ring  and  unless  you  do  what  we  wish,  you  shall  be  changed  into  a 
bull  frog  and  your  playmate  into  an  eel.  You  must  write  on  this  lily  leaf 
(it  had  served  as  a  paper  naper  napkin)  this  message:  "Serve  first  lunch 
tomorrow  at  11.30  and  send  up  the  lunch  that  includes  strawberry  short- 
cake and  chicken  salad  intended  for  the  supervisors;  they're  well  fed 
enough,  and  keep  your  bean  soup  for  them  at  two  o'clock.  If  this  order" 
is  disobeyed  you  lose  your  life  at  ten  tomorrow  night." 

Signed, 
A  FRIEND  OF  THE  STUDENTS, 
"and   carry  it,"  continued   the  Queen,   "and   drop   it  in  yon  dragon's  win- 
dow,"   (the  new  chef  to  this  time  had  resided  there).     "If  you  fail  to  do 
this  you  know  the  penalty,"  and  a  fairy  wand,  previously  a  preserve  ladle, 
hung  dangerously  near  Georgie's  freckled  nose. 

"Yes,  we'll  do  it,"  promised  Georgie,  as  he  scribbled  with  the  legi- 
bility of  a  second-rate  thug,  "and  then  what  will  you  do?" 

"Send  you  home,"  was  the  answer,  but  by  that  time  two  pairs  of 
feet,  with  the  speed  of  mercury,  were  nearing  the  Chef's  window. 

Crash!  and  a  white  ball  attached  to  a  string,  landed  beside  the 
head  of  Lars  Nelson,  the  new  Norwegian  cook.  As  he  awoke  from  the 
dream  of  a  pirate  ship  on  which  John  Silver  was  handing  out  "black 
sp'^.ts" — !>"d  here  was  a  dream  nearly  realized.  *  *  *  * 


Gcorgie,  Georgic,"  echoed  an  irate  maternal  voice  off  the  edge  of 
the  Campus,  and  again,  as  eighteen  figures  passed  the  first  floor  fire  es- 
cape of  Carney  Hall — "George!" 

11.45  A.  M. — All's  well,  at  least  in  the  dining  room  of  Carney 
ilall,  where  sixty  students'  eyes  round  with  surprise,  plunge  forks  into 
heaping  dishes  of  chicken  salad  "to  see  if  it's  real."  But  in  the  base- 
ment a  terrified  young  Norwegian  straps  a  black  trunk  as  he  glances  ap- 
prehensively, first  out  of  the  door  and  then  up  the  steps,  fearful,  perhaps, 
lest  either  a  hungry  supervisor  or  a  grinning  demon  will  arrest  his  flight. 

And  up  in  the  class  room  of  the  other  building,  the  low  drone  of 
voices  is  broken  by  "Georgie, — it  hurts  Miss  Sheridan  to  do  it,  but,  if 
you  can't  find  how  many  bricks  it  will  take  to  build  the  fireplace  of  youi' 
Industrial  Arts  house,  you  may  stay  in." 

BETTY   BOWMAN,    '22. 


VIA   DUCKS. 


A  new  story  is  going  around  the  financial  districts  about  an  old 
Southern  negro,  who  was  asked  by  the  proprietor  of  a  store  how  he  hap- 
pened to  need  credit  when  he  had  a  good  cotton  crop. 

"De  ducks  got  'bout  all  dat  cotton,  sah,"  was  the  mournful  reply. 

"What  do  you  mean,  the  ducks  got  it?" 

"Well,  you  see,  explained  the  old  man.  "I  sent  dat  cotton  up  to 
Memphis  and  dey  deducks  de  freigiits,  dey  deducks  de  storage  charges, 
and  dey  deducks  de  commission,  and  dey  deducks  de  taxes.  Yes,  sah,  de 
ducks  got  'bout  all  at  cotton,  an'  dat's  why  ^'se  here,  sah." 


WORDS. 

'Mose,"   said   the  elder  colored   man,   "is  you   married?" 

'I  ain't  sayin'  I  ain't,"  said  Mose. 

'I  ain't  askin'  you  is  you  ain't,  I'se  askin'  you  ain't  you  is?" 


"George,"  said  the  teacher,  "is  there  any  connecting  link  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom?" 

"Yeth,  ma'am,"  said  George.     "Hash." 


INITIALS — SR.  I. 


Mary  C.  Albert — M.  C.  A. — Most  Certainly  Admired. 

Viola  K.  Almony — V.  K.  A. — Versed  in  Keeping  Accounts. 

Loiita  L.  Bloome — L.  L.  B. — Likes  Love  Books. 

Elizabeth  D.  Bowman — E.  D.  B. — Everybody's  Daredevil  Betty. 

Addle  A.  Briscoe — A.  A.  B. — Awaiting  A  Bachelor. 

Ellen  E.  Brown — E.  E.  B. — Ellen  Easily  Blushes. 

Pauline  B.  Cadle — P.   E.  C. — Patiently  Endures  Classes. 

Ethel  E.  Carter — E.  E.  C. — Eagerly  Entering  her  Career. 

Anna  K.  Coffin — A.  K.  C. — Anna,  "Keen"  on  Charlotte  hall. 

Mary  Catherine  Cohee — M.  C.  C. — Mostly  Cutting  Capers. 

Lena  E.  Crouse — L.  B.  C. — Longingly  Expecting  Carl. 

Mrytle   B.   Culley — M.   E.   C. — Merry,   Efficient,   Conscientious. 

I.  Elizabeth  Dent — I.  E.  D. — Incessantly  Enlivening  the  Dormitory. 

Luella  B.  Dowell — L.  B.  D. — Lovable,  Earnest,  Demure. 

Janet  A.   Duke — J.   A.  D. — Jocular  And  Dependable. 

Frances  L.  Garber — P.  A.  G. — Faithfully  Loving  George. 

Erna  V.  Herrmann — E.  V.  H. — Eternally  Vamping  "Hims." 
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E.  Helen  Leitch — E.  H.  L. — Engrossing  Hanson's  Leisure. 
Kathryne  O.  Monday — K.  O.  M. — Kind  O'  Mischievous. 
M.  Medora  Moore — M.   M.   M. — Making  Mucli  Merriment. 
M.  Louise  Noble — M.   L.  N. — Meditating  Love  Nowadays. 
Mary  E.  Palmer — M.  B.  P. — Munches  Enormous  Pickles. 
Nellie  M.  Perry — N.  M.   P. — ^None  More  Persevering. 
Jane  F.  Rogers — J.  F.  R. — Jolly,  Frank,  Roguish. 
Miriam  A.  Shawn — M.  A.  S. — Most  Always  Smiling. 
Edith  I.  Shockley — E.  I.  S. — Endures  In  Silence. 
S.  Edith  Smith — S.  E.  S. — Small,  but  Exceedingly  Sweet. 
Anne  P.  Somervell — A.  P.  S. — Always  Praising  SOMEBODY. 
Lorlynne  E.  Taylor — L.  E.  T. — Late  Every  Time. 
Virginia  H.  Thomas — V.  H.  T.^ — Vivacious,  Helpful,  True. 
Alma  Thompson — A.  T. — Appealing,  Thoughtful. 
Ruby  E.  Trail — R.  E.  T. — Rather  Entertaining  Talk. 
Louise  E.  White — L.  E.  W. — Looking  Ever  Wistful. 
Bertha  A.  Wood — B.  A.  W. — Bert  Always  Wins. 
Cornelia  A.  Wilson — C.  A.  W. — ^Capable,  Ambitious,  Willing-. 

SENIOR  11. 

Mary  Alice  Benson — M.  A.  B. — Makes  Awful  Breaks. 

Emily  Jane  Chenoweth — E.  J.  C. — Ever  Jolly  and  Cheerful. 

Marian  Louise  Clift — M.  L.  C. — Merry,  Laughing  and  Consistent. 

Lurah  Drusilla  Collins — L.  D.  C. — Loves  De  Colleges. 

Mildred  Virginia  Cromwell — M.  V.  C. — Merry  and  Very  Carefree. 

Mary  Jeanetta  DeRan — M.  J.  D. — Meek,  Jolly  and  Docile. 

Mary  Emma  Edwards — M.  E.  E. — Mischievous,  but  Ever  Earnest. 

Hilda  Elizabeth  Elben — H.  E.  B. — Hiappy  and  Exceedingly  Energetic. 

Catherine  Virginia  Fowler — C.  V.  F. — Can  Virginia  Flirt  (?) 

Lottie  Roberta  Fishpaw — L.  R.  F. — Likes  Real  Fun. 

Marie  Agnes  Frantz — M.  A.  F. — Marie  Admires  Fairness. 

Myrtle  Elizabeth  Gray — M.  E.  G. — Myrtle  Enjoys  Grandeur. 

Catherine  Isabelle  Hardy — C.  I.  H. — Carefree,  Independent  Heart. 

Ina  Woe  Hermann — I.  W.  H. — Ina  Works  Hard. 

Eleanor  Evans  Hess — E.  E.  H. — Eleanor  Enjoys  Homelife. 

M.  Virginia  Karn — M.  V.  Ki. — Merry,  Vivacious,  Keen. 

Maryy  Dorothy  Lighter — M.  D.  L. — Mary  Does  Love   (Who?) 

Dorothy  A.  McAllister — D.  A.  M. — Dorothy  Admires  Mischief. 

Martha  P.  Resh — M.  P.  R. — Musical,  Prudent,  Rational. 

Naomi  E.  Pritchett — N.  E.  P. — Naomi's  Ever  Present. 

Mary  Irene  Richardson — M.  I.  R. — Mary  Is  Romantic. 

Anna  Louise  Short — A.  L.  S. — Always  Laughter  and  Sunshine. 

Katherine  E.   Philips — K.  E.   P. — Keeps  Ever  Pacing. 

Grace  E.  Moore — G.  E.  M. — Grace  Ever  Mourns. 

Elsie  S.  Melvin — E.  S.  M. — Eastern  Sho'  Madam,. 

Sarah  Rutledge  Mays — S.  R.  M. — Steady,  Reliable,  Mischievous. 

Alberta  Smith — A.  S.^Always  Sunshine. 

Laurina  M.  Smith — L.  M.  S. — Laughter,  Merriment  and  Smiles. 

Mary  E.  M.  Smith — M.  E.  M.  S. — Must  Eventually  Marry  Somebody. 

Mildred  E.  Swann — M.  E.  S. — Mischief  Ever  Seeking. 

Ethel  Virginia  Thomas — E.  V.  T. — Ever  Very  Thoughtful. 

i\1ary  F.  Travers — M.  P.  T. — Mary,  Faithful  and  Tranquil. 

Elizabeth  Frances  Webster — E.  F.  W. — Ever  Faithful  and  Willing. 

Helen  S.  Wood — H.  S.  W. — Helen  Seeks  Wealth. 

Laura  Catherine  Willis — L.  C.  W. — Longs  for  Courage  and  Wisdom. 

Julia  Madeline  Willson — J.  M.  W. — Judge  Madeline  Wisely. 

Blanche  M.  Chaffinch — B.  M.  C. — Blanche  Must  Chatter. 

SENIOR  III. 

Mary  E.  Fyffe — M.  E.  P. — Much  Enthusiasm  and  Frankness. 
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K.  E.  Krout — K.  E.  K. — Koon  and  Ever  Kind. 

A.  A.  Krout — A.  A.  K. — Always  Amiable  and  Kind. 
L.  Powell — L.  P. — Loyal  and  Persevering. 

C.  A.  Roe — C.  A.  R. — Carefree,  Amiable  and  Refined. 
V,  G.  Davis — V.  G.  B. — Very  Gracious  and  Docile. 
M.  F.  Kaetzel — M.  F.  K. — Mischievous,  Frank  and  Kind. 

B.  L.  Cotlett — B.  L.  C. — Bashful,  Laughing  and  Cheerful. 
E.  F.  Magalis — E.  F.  M. — Excellent,  Fair  and  JIusical. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson — -C.  E.  H. — Charming  #nd  Exceedingly  Helpful. 

D.  E.  C.  Owens- — D.  E.  C.  O. — Docile,  Ever  Courteous  and  Optimistic. 
M.  E.  Robinson — Masterful,  Easy  and  Refined. 

K.  M.  Cowan — K..M.  C.^Kind,  Jlischievous  and  Carefree. 
I.  T.  White — I.  T.  W. — Industrious.  Tactful  and  Witty. 
M.  E.  Foard — M.  E.  F. — Jlighty  Energetic  and  Faithful. 

E.  B.  Foard — E.  B.  F. — Ever  Bright  and  Friendly.       ' 

D.  F.  Dudderar — D.  F.  D. — Delightful,  Fine  and  Dutiful. 

E.  F.  Wilhide — E.  F.  W. — Ever  Friendly  and  Winsome. 
L.  A.  Neikirk — L.  A.  N. — Laughing,  Attractive  and  Neat. 

F.  A.  Steinwedel — F.  A.  S. — Fascinating  and  Always  Sincere. 
M.  L.  Buckley — M.  L.  B. — Mischievous.  Laughing  and  Bright. 
W.  M.  Horn — W.  M.  H. — Willing  and  Mighty  Happy. 

E.  H.  Powell — E.  H.  P. — Ever  Happy  and  Persevering. 

W.  M.  Shockley — W.  M.  S<J[— Winsome,  Merry  and  Sweet. 

A.  L.  Roe — A.  L.  R. — Always  Laughing  and  Ready.  • 

H.  F.  Hanway — H.  F.  H. — Happy,  Free  and  Helpful. 

E.  JI.  Hardesty — E.  M.  H. — Ever  Mastering  and  Happy. 

M.  M.  Jerman — M.  M.  J. — Mischievous,   Merry  and  Jolly. 

S.  A.  White — Sincere,  Amiable  and  Willing. 

E.  G.  Bishop — E.  G.  B. — Ever  Going  and  Busy. 

A.  L.  Cohee — A.  L.  C. — Active,  Loving  and  Courteous. 

B.  K.  Robinson — Bright,  Kind  and  Ready. 
M.  E.  Peacock — Merry  and  Ever  Pleasant. 

M.  V.  Stoner — M.  V.  S. — Meets  Victories  Steadfastly. 

S.  I.  Luthringer — E.  I.  L. — Ever  In  Luck. 

H.  H.  Reeder — H.  H.  R. — Happy  Hearted  and  Remembered. 

M.  D.  Jump — M.  D:  J. — Mighty,  Dear  and  Jolly. 

M.  N.  Callahan — M.  N.  C. — Mischievous,  Neat  and  Consistent. 

M.  M.  ilills — M.  M.  M. — Mighty,  Merry  and  Mischievous. 

B.  V.  Gardner — B.  V.  G. — Busy  and  Very  Gracious. 

M.  P.  Pierce — M.  B.  P. — Meek,  But  Positive. 

A.  L.  Fleming — A.  L.  F. — Always  Loving  and  Friendly. 

M.  B.  Clifton — M.  B.  C. — Jleek,  But  Courageous. 

E.  S.  Henry — E.  S.  H. — Ever  Sighing.  "Hudnall." 

E.  L.  Moore — E.  L.  M. — An  Ever  Loyal  ilember. 


NORMAL   SCHOOL — A   FOSTER  MOTHER   OF   IDEALS. 

(By  An   Alumna.) 

The  greatest  work  which  a  training  school  for  teachers  can  do  for 
its  students,  is  to  foster  within  them  IDEALS  of  the  profession. 

The  teacher  who  grows  most  rapidly  and  most  surely,  is  the  teacher 
who  has  sets  of  ideals  toward  which  she  is  working.  When  she  reaches 
the  ideals  she  has,  she  strikes  out  to  find  new  and  higher  ones.  The  fail- 
ures we  find  among  the  teachers  of  a  group,  are  often  due,  not  so  much 
to  lack  of  training,  and  to  lack  of  ability,  as  they  are  to  a  lack  of  ideals. 

Many  untrained  teachers  far  surpass  some  trained  ones,  because 
they  have  more  natural  aptitude  for  the  work,  but  unless  they  gain  ideals 
from  Summer  School  or  from  visiting  other  teachers,  their  growth  is 
limited.      They   will   at  any   rate   make   more   progress   than    the   traii.ed 
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teacher  who   lowers  the   ideals  she  gained   in   the   Normal   School,   to   suit 
the  conditions  surrounding  her. 

A  teacher  of  poor  ideals  is  the  hardest  kind  of  teacher  to  help. 
She  has  no  criteron  for  judging  her  own  work,  or  for  understanding 
criticism,  especially  in  the  types  of  work  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  standard  tests.  She  can  have  no  ambition  to  do  better  work, — a  lack 
of  ideals  brings  dissatisfaction  or  despair,  either  of  which  is  death  to  pro- 
gress. 

A  Training  School  or  Normal  School  is  the  place  where  teachers 
get  their  first  sets  of  ideals.  After  some  years  of  experience,  during  which 
:ime  'hey  reach,  or  nearly  reach,  those  goals,  they  go  to  Summer  School 
or  visit  with  other  teachers  to  get  new  and  higher  aims.  Ideals  of  School 
Room  Appointments  and  Decorations,  School  Management  and  Control, 
School  Room  Recitations,  Materials  and  Equipment,  Achievements  of  the 
Children,  How  Children  Should  Read,  How  Children  Should  Sing,  are  all 
gained  in  the  Normal  School,  and  teachers  should  go  out  from  there  with 
clearly  defined  aims  and  purposes. 

A  student  who  graduates  from  the  Normal  School,  even  one  lack- 
ing In  teaching  ability,  who  clings  to  the  ideals  she  has  gained  there,  and 
works  persistently  toward  them,  not  allowing  the  poor  conditions  of  her 
feaching  position  to  lower  her  standards,  has  as  sure  a  chance  of  succeed- 
ing as  her  gifted  sister  of  natural  ability. 

M.  Theresa  Weldefeld. 


THE  HOXORARY  .>IE>IBER  OP  THE  diASS   OP   '23. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  Mrs. 
Stapleton,  the  honorary  members  of  the  Class  of  '2  3,  as  she  is  known  by  all 
at  M.  S.  N.  S.  Mrs.  Stapleton  has  been  the  most  intimate  friend  of  this 
class  and  besides  meeting  her  at  class  meetings  most  of  the  sections  have 
had  Mrs.  Stapleton  as  their  English  instructor.  JIany  times  the  class  of 
'2  3  has  had  to  face  difficult  situations  which  seemed  impossible  until  Mrs. 
Stapleton  with  her  never  failing  advice  and  help  directed  us  toward  success. 

The  class  of  '23  will  forever  be  indebted  to  Mrs.  Stapleton  for  her 
whole-hearted  interest,  and  co-operation  in  our  work. 

H.  COX,  '23. 


Y  WE  CAIS  AID. 

Viola  Almony. 


"Everyone  is  invited  to  an  entertainment  on  the  North  Campus." 
Everyone  went  and  everyone  took  part  in  his  County  stunt.  This  event 
marked  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  many  Y.  W.  activities. 

At  Installation  Service  on  Sunday  night,  two  hundred  girls  lit  their 
little  candles  from  the  big  ones,  to  signify  their  desire  for  membersi-.ip. 
At  an  early  vesper  service,  the  girls  who  had  visited  Eagles  Mere,  told  of 
their  trip,  as  delegates  to  the  convention.  It  was  hinted  that  such  a  crip 
would  be  open  to  those  girls  who  had  the  big  desire  to  go.  Throughout 
the  year  the  vespers  have  been  in  charge  of  girls  or  outside  speakers,  who 
have  given  an  idea  of  what  real  paths  for  service  are  open  to  each  one  of 
us.  In  giving  aid  to  the  suffering  Armenians,  we  have  followed  one  big 
path. 

The  cabinet  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  work.  Indeed  their 
efforts  have  not  been  without  success  for  chapel  services  and  Bible  Class 
in  addition  to  regular  Sunday  night  service,  have  been  started.  Chapel 
service,  held  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  morning,  takes  the  place  of  the 
devotional  service  in  the  assembly  period. 

As  a  business  enterprise,   a   supply  room  was  opened  to   meet   the 
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needs  of  the  students.  Though  small  in  size,  it  is  an  undertaking  that 
will  grow. 

An  able  captain  and  crew  to  steer  the  ship  Y.  W.,  has  been  found 
in  this  year's  crew.  The  following  were  officers:  President,  Mary  Albert; 
vice-president,  Frances  Garber;  secretary,  Cornelia  Wilson;  treasurer,  Har- 
riet Reeder;  assistant  treasurer,  Florence  Duvall;  chairman  of  Bible  com- 
mittee, Madeline  Willson;  chairman  of  social  committee,  Kathryn  Monday. 
The  officers  for  next  year  will  be:  President,  Rachel  Remsburg;  vice-presi- 
dent, Marian  Arthur;  treasurer,  Florence  Duvall;  assistant  treasurer,  Es- 
telle  Essig;  secretary,  Hazel  Wright;  chairman  of  Bible  committee,  Marie 
Hetzch;   chairman  of  social  committee,  Margaret  Owens. 

May  the  new  cabinet  be  able  to  lift  the  Blue  Triangle  high.  May 
your  goal  be  a  hundred  per  cent,  membership. 


AN   APPRECIATION    FROM   THE    STATE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  "The  Oriole," 
and  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School. 

The  development  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  State  program  for  education  that  the  growth  of  the 
normal  schools  in  student  enrollment  and  in  effectiveness  of  results,  as 
shown  by  the  work  of  the  graduates,  is  a  fair  basis  upon  which  to  judge 
the  progress  of  education  in  Maryland. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ALBERT  S.   COOK, 

State  Superintendent. 


MESSAGES  PROM  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOTjS. 

The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  right  education  of  its  people.  To 
this  end,  teaching  is  the  noblest  calling.  The  proper  place  to  prepare  for 
this  work  is  the  State  Normal  School. 

MARK   CREASY, 
Principal  Chestertown  High  School. 


THE  ORIOLE — may  it  constantly  prove  a  harbinger  of  new  life  to 
Maryland  State  Normal!  As  the  need  of  more  trained  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  Maryland  grows,  so  may  the  capacity  in  students  and  equipment 
of  Maryland's  chief  teacher-making  Institution  increase  to  meet  that  need. 
The  schools  of  Maryland  are  looking  eagerly  to  the  young  men  and  women 
in  our  State  Normal  tor  well-trained  teachers  so  that  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools  may  fully  equal  their  cost. 

JOHN  S.   HILL, 
Principal  Stockton   High   School. 


Though  we  may  be  graded  according  to  various  educational  scales 
and  theories,  the  real  measure  of  a  teacher's  success  lies  in  the  number 
of  pupils  we  have  helped  to  become  useful  citizens — of  the  per  cent,  of 
cur  boys  and  girls  in  whom  we  have  developed  latent  talents  to  their  full 
fruit.     This  is  our  worthy  aim,  and  years  alone  can  measure  our  success.  • 

ALLEN    CARLSON, 
Principal  Nanticoke  High  School. 


The  need  for  better  teachers  enables  us  to  fully  realize  the  value 
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of  our  Normal  Schools.  It  is  hoped  that  Maryland,  through  its  Normal 
Schools,  will  educate  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  fill  all  positions 
within  its  borders.  The  best  way  to  improve  our  Normal  Schools  is  for 
all  principals  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  way  passible. 

EARLB  M.   SAWYER 
Principal  Sparks'  Agricultural  High  School. 


Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  write  "three  sentences"  for  the 
"Oriole."  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  character  in  the  Arabian  Nights — and 
there's  the  first  sentence.  For  my  second,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  near  admission  into  the  ranks  of  that  profession 
pre-eminently  "built  for  service":  the  profession  of  teaching.  And  for  my 
third,  I  earnestly  advise  you  to  have  a  good  time  this  summer,  and  to  for- 
get for  six  weeks  at  least,  everything  connected  with  schools  and  teaching. 

ERNEST  J.  BECKER, 
Principal  Western  High  School. 


Let  not  prejudice,  a  partisan  spirit,  nor  egotism  close  the  mind.  Be 
alert  toward  new  suggestions,  new  ideas,  and  old  ideas  in  new  form.  If 
this  be  j'our  state  of  mind  you  will  more  nearly  learn  the  truth  and  re- 
ceive greater  gain. 

CHARLES  H.   REMSBERG, 
Principal   Girls'    High   School,    Frederick. 


To  visit  the  Maryland  State  Noimal  is  indeed  an  inspiration;  its 
beautiful  surroundings,  its  splendid  squipment  and  Its  excellent  teachers 
all  make  a  visit  there  one  worth  while. 

The  Rock  Hall  High  School  Seniors  visited  the  school  recently  and 
came  home  very  enthusiastic,  and  several  have  expressed  an  ardent  desire 
to  enroll  as  pupils  in  the  fall. 

The  courtesy  of  the  Faculty  and  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  the  principal, 
was  highly  appreciated.  She  made  the  day  especially  enjoyable  by  ap- 
pointing the  Rock  Hall  students  at  the  school  a  committee  to  entertain 
the  visitors. 

W.  S.  P.  STRANG, 
t  Principal   Rock   Hall   High   School 


I  certainly  wish  the  Oriole  every  success  in  meeting,  as  it  has  done, 
a  distinctive  n.eed,  and  that  need  is  presenting  to  our  High  School  Seniors 
the  advantages  presented  tO'  Maryland  High  School  graduates  by  our 
State  Normal  at  Towson. 

We  feel  justly  proud  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  The  Oriole  for  the  admirably 
effective  way  in  which  it  has  mirrored  these  facts  to  our  student  body  of 
the  high  schools  in  our  beloved  State. 

H.  H.   RANSOM, 
Principal   Cambridge   High    School. 


To  those  who  are  about  to  become  teachers  I  would  say  that  'An 
undue  consideration  for  the  trifles  which  beset  one's  path  completely  ob- 
scures the  mind  for  an  appreciation  of  the  bigger  things  of  life.'  ♦ 

HARRY   S.   BEALL, 
Principal  Rockville  High  School. 
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Personal  intorviews  with  the  graduates  of  Towson  High  School  who 
are  students  oi:  the  State  Normal  School,  convince  me  that  they  are  doing 
excellent  work  and  that  they  are  finding  pleasure  in  doing  so.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  a  democratic  spirit  prevails 
and  that  a  spirit  of  co-operation  is  manifested  by  both  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body.  May  the  membership  rapidly  increase  so  that  every 
school  in  the  State  of  Maryland  will  be  taught  by  a  teacher  holding  a 
First  Grade  Certificate. 

ARTHUR   C.   CROMMER, 

Principal  Towson   High   School. 


Through  Miss  Smith  and  Mr.  Gibson,  with  his  reels  of  movies,  we 
have  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  your  school.  From  the  pic- 
tures and  the  students  we  have  seen,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  happy  and 
profitable  place  for  young  men  and  women. 

J.   S.   FRENCH, 
Per  C.  F.  Principal  of  Easton  High  School. 

Let  us  turn  out  from  our  classrooms  thinkers  who  know  that  the 
dream  of  the  philosopher  today  may  well  be  the  creed  of  the  nation  to- 
morrow." 

W.   R.   IRVING, 
Supervisor' (Principal)  The  Jacob  Tome  Institute. 


DID  YOU  EVER  SEE: 


Allen  when  she  wasn't  studying? 

Alderson  with  her  hair  under  a  net? 

Barnes  in  a  bad  humor? 

Chichester  when  she  wasn't  with  a  teacher? 

Cohee  unkind  to  anyone? 

Cecil  without  glasses? 

Compton  without  candy? 

Covington  walk  out  of  Assembly  (at  lunch)? 

Cullen  angry?  ^ 

DeRau  when  she  wasn't  gigling? 

Dickerson  in  a  hurry? 

Friend  idle?  ' 

Hall  make  eyes? 

A.   Harper  without  books? 

G.   Harper  when  she  wasn't  screaming? 

Heath  excited? 

Hisley  here  over  the  week-end? 

I.  Jones  not  pretty? 

K.  Jones  without  bobbed  hair? 

E.  Jones  with  her  hair  up? 

Lilly  not  shaking  her  bobbed  hair? 

Lemen  when  she  wasn't  talking? 

Luthringer  with  "cootie-garages?" 

Linthicum  without  Watkins? 

Marine  when  she  wasn't  dancing? 

McLyman  not  writing  letters? 

Millard  when  she  hasn't  a  new  beau? 

Parlett  noisy? 

Perdue  in  a  hurry? 

Pringle  not  sweet? 

Ruark  blush  when  teased? 

Rayme  take  gym? 

Stein  when  people  didn't  look  up  to  her? 
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Schuolor  not  watching  Josephine? 

Scott  out  of  the  infirmary?^ 

Shank  with  a  spit-curl? 

Taylor  not  prepared? 

Webster  without  a  novel? 

Weant  boy-crazy? 

Winand  without  Schuoler? 

Watkins  talking? 

Warner  not  sin^ng?  ,'; 


DELTA  BETA  DELTA  SOCJIETY. 

SPRING   CALENDAR. 

APRIL  7,  1922 — Our  society  entertained  the  Nu  Sigma  at  a  "feed." 

APRIL  22,  1922 — ^We  were  guests  of  the  Nu  Sigma  Sorority  at  a 
delightful  dance. 

APRIL  29,  1922 — Our  annual  Alumni  dance  was  held  at  the  Emer- 
son Hotel,  Baltimore.     Election  of  officers  for  Alurani  Association. 

MAY  13,  192  2 — Farewell  dance  was  given  at  M.  S.  N.  S.  by  mem- 
bers'of  19  2  3  in  honor  of  the  members  of  1922. 

MAY  25,  1922 — Election  of  officers  for  1923. 

JUNE  1,  1922 — Farewell  "feed." 

SORORITY  S'TANDARDS. 
What  is  the  criterion  for  membership  in  the  Delta  Beta  Delta 
Sorority?  When  selecting  the  prospective  members  of  the  sorority  the 
council  considers  the  following  characteristics:  congeniality,  initiative,  re- 
finement and  good  moral  character.  These  qualfications  are  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  the  aims  of  the  sorority,  some  of  which  are:  to  promote  com- 
radeship among  tlie  students,  and  to  be,  in  a  true  sense,  an  inspiration  to 
the  sorority  in  their  work  and  social  life.  The  many  activities  in  which 
the  Devils  participate  make  them  feel  to  some  extent  that  their  aims  are 
not  altogether  realized. 

Here's  luck  for  '2  3! 
And  fun  and  pep^ — Oh,  me! 
Farewell  to  thee — staunch  hearts. 
To  sisters  tried  and  true. 
Our  treasured  hopes 
Our  love  sincere 
We  proudly  leave  with  you. 

Member  of  '22. 


A^RGINIA  DOERING. 


I  wonder  how  many  of  us  know  Virginia  Doering  of  Junior  I?  I 
am  sure  not  one  of  us  is  familiar  with  the  work  which  she  has  so  gener- 
ously contributed  to  every  cause  this  year.  Perhaps  some  of  us  have  won- 
dered who  "V.  D."  was,  when  it  was  very  inconspicuously  signed  at  the 
bottom  of  an  interesting  and  striking  poster,  or  a  humorous  cartoon.  Her 
work,  which  shows  real  talent,  has  helped  to  make  the  Oriole  the  interest- 
ing paper  which  it  has  become.  Virginia  has  been  especially  busy  in  the 
last  two  weeks  making  the  attractive  pasters  of  the  curtains  which  are 
exhibited  In  the  main  corridor  of  the  Administration  Building.  If  our 
curtains  are  as  pretty  as  the  posters  picture  them  we  will  feel  that  our 
money  is  well  spent. 

Unlike  most  geniuses,  Virginia  has  many  other  interests.  She  is,  in 
a  small  way,  a  poet,  as  ardent  tennis  player,  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Glee  Club,  and,  best  of  all,  a  good  friend. 

Ann  Richardson,  '23. 
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TO   THE   WINO. 

Oh,  tliey  hate  the  wind  and  the  rainstorm. 
And  they  love  the  sunshine  and  blue; 

But  oh,  Greek  youth  of  the  windstorm, 
I'd  fain  make  a  lover  of  you. 

Oh,  you're  tree,  and  unfettered,  and  powerful," 
And  yours  are  the  land  and  the  sea. 

And  yours  are  the  plains  and  the  mountains. 
And  my  heart  belongs  to  thee. 

Oh,  yes,  you're  a  rough,  teasing,  tomboy, 

And  your  whoops,  as  you  race,  fill  the  air; 

But  you're  life,  and  you're  courage,  and  gladness. 
And  you  thrill  me  to  do  and  to  dare. 

And  we  tryst  when  the  wind  and  the  rainstorm 

Leaves  all  out  of  doors  to  us  two; 
And  we  wrestle  and  frolic  together, — 

Good  playfellows,  just  me  and  you. 

And  then  I  can  soar  with  you,  comrade, 

Away  from  Mfe's  troublesome  care; 
And  my  heart  is  gladdened  and  strengthened. 

And  I'm  eager  to  brave  and  to  dare! 

Oh,  my  lithe,  brave,  boisterous,  wind  love, 
You're  a  message  of  wondrous  worth; 

You're  a  symbol  of  courage  and  daring, 
God-sent,  heaven-given,  to  earth. 

Virginia  Doering. 
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THE   TEACHER- AN  "Uir)P" 


REPORT  OF  YE.^R'S  WORK,  1921-22. 
TE-PA-CHI  CLUB 

Teachers — ^Parents — Cliildrens'   Club. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  centered  about  the  physical  life  of  the 
child,  with  a  study  of  the  educational  meaning  of  the  play  life  of  rhe 
school. 

The  meetings  have  been  as  follows: 
I.      1.      Discussion  of  topics  to  be  studied  for  the  year. 

2.      Discussion  of  standards  to  be  attained  by  the  elementary  school 
during  the  year. 
II.     Play  as  a  Means  of  Developing  Character,  Dr.  William  Burdick,  Di- 
rector of  the  Public  Athletic  League. 

III.  The  Value  of  Games  and  Plays  in  the  Physical  Development  of  the 

Child.      Miss   Marion   Cook,   Director  of  Physical    Education, 
State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Maryland. 

IV.  The  Work  of  Other  Parent  Teachers'   Associations.     Mrs.   H.   Park- 

hurst,   State  Secretary   of  Parent   Teachers'   Associations. 
V.     The  School  Cafeteria,   Miss  Jean  Amberson,  Head  of  Department  of 
Household  Arts. 
The   balanced   meal   and   how   to   lead   children   to   select   luncues. 
wisely. 
VI.     The  Relation  of  the  Physical  to  the  Mental  Life  of  the  Child.     Mr. 
J.   L.    Dunkle,   Head   of   Department   of   Education   and   Miss 
Birdsong,  Psychology  Department. 
A  study,  by  means  of  charts,   of  the  results  of  educational  tests 
.given  in  th'e  school. 
VII.      Exhibit  of  Boys'  Athletic  Work. 

In  charge  of  Mr.  Morris  Touchton,  Athletic  Director,  Public  Ath- 
letic League. 
Two  social  meetiVigs  have  been  held,  each  of  these  having  been  ar- 
ranged by  members  of  the  club. 

Outstanding  results  of  the  years  work  are: 

1.  The  parents  contributed  $200  ,for  playground  equipment.  A 
slide,  sandbox  and  see-saws  have  been  secured. 

2.  The  cafeteria  was  intensively  studied  by  a  committee  of  moth- 
ers. This  has  resulted  in  better  food,  lower  prices,  more  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  food,  and  improved  table  manners. 

3.  The  Te-Pa-Chi  members  have  given  active  support  in  carrying 
on  the  campaign  to  secure  funds  for  a  new  dormitory.  The  building  is 
assured. 

4.  School  signs  have  been  placed  on  the  road  near  the  school  in 
order  to  decrease  the  speed  of  automobiles. 

5.  The  Club  has  affiliated  itself  with  the  State  and  National  Par- 
ent Teachers'  Association. 

6.  The  policies  of  the  School  have  been  understood  and  loyally 
upheld  by  the  members  of  the  Te-Pa-Chi  Club. 

The  officers  for  the  year  19  22  are: 

President — Mr.  William  Sneeringer,  Jr.,  Orkney  Road,  Govans,  Md. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Carroll  Klingelhofer,  Terrace  Dale,  Towson, 
Maryland. 

Secretary — Miss   Ruth    E.    Buckley,    State   Normal    School,   Towson,  • 
iVlaryland. 

Treasurer — Mr.  S.  S.  Thomas,  Terrace  Dale,  Towson,  Maryland. 

The  Te-Pa-Chi  Club  is  considering  the  topics  which  will  be  of  most 
interest  to  the  parents  of  the  school  in  their  study  of  school  conditions 
next  year.     Among  those  suggested  are  such  topics  tor  a  year's  'work  as: 
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"A  study  of  the  school  subjects  taught  to  our  children."  "A  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  child,"  "How  parents  can  help  children  at  home."  The 
selection  of  a  definite  plan  for  the  year's  work  will  be  made  at  the  first, 
meeting  in  September,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  be  a  plan  which 
will  continue  the  present  growth. 


THE   CLASS   HISTORY. 


It  was  in  the  fall  of  1920.  Dr.  West^  started  it  by  launching  his 
increased  enrollment  campaign.  The  old  juniors  and  academics  who  were 
now  seniors  and  juniors  tried  bravely  to  do  the  honors,  but  the  sight  of 
so  many  strange  faces  proved  almost  too  much  for  thtm  and  they  began 
to  wish  that  Dr.  West  would  come  back  and  help  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culty. However,  after  the  first  morning,  when  we  met  our  new  principal. 
Miss  Tall,  things  began  to  right  themselves.  We  settled  down  to  work 
with  a  will,  to  become  acquainted  with  faculty,  subjects,  and  our  fellow 
students. 

We  organized  as  the  Class  of  1922  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members.  As  a  result  of  that  first  meeting,  we  found  ourselves  with  a 
governing  body  composed  of  Gladys  Russ,  President;  Bessie  Robinson, 
vice-president;  Erna  Hermann,  secretary;  Francis  Garber,  treasurer,  and 
Bettey  Bowman,  banner  bearer.  Miss  Cook  was  elected  our  honorary 
member. 

Soon  we  had  a  class  motto  and  colors;  then  we  set  about  in  earnest 
to  find  a  suitable  banner  and  song.  The  Brown  and  the  Gold  was  set  to 
the  music  of  The  Little  Gray  Home  in  the  West.  Joy  reigned  supreme 
in  our  ranks  the  morning  we  marched  into  assembly  singing  this  song. 
At  our  head  walked  our  standard-bearer,  holding  aloft  the  new  banner — • 
Ah  ,but  we  were  proud  of  ourselves!  ^ 

In  late  October  there  came  a  supper  hike.  The  f&,culty  were  our 
guests,  and  seemed  to.  enjoy  the  lark  as  much  as  we  did.  But  who  could 
resist  weenies  and  cocoa  cooked  over  an  open  fire!  Shortly  after  came  a, 
dance — being  dignified  "juniors,  this  was  a  formal  affair. 

The  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays  passed  away,  and  before 
we  knew  it,  we  were  well  launched  in  the  second  term  of  work.  It  wasn't 
all  work,  though,  for  there  was  Miss  Tail's  reception.  Principles»of  Edu- 
cation and  psychology  were  forgotten  for  the  time  because  "On  with  the 
dance:      Let  joy  be  unconfined,"  was  the  slogan  of  the  hour. 

In  the  spring,  our  attention  gamely  turned  to  thoughts  of  a  gar- 
den. Under  Miss  Dowell's  supervision  we  laid  off  garden  plots  behind  the 
dormitory.  We  hoed,  raked  and  cleared  away  stones  and  then,  with  high 
hope,  we  planted  the  seed.  It  was  great  fun,  but  we  felt  that  even  green 
peas,  radishes  and  strawberries  were  not  too  great  a  reward  for  our  toil. 

pn  May  day,  which  is  junior  day  at  M.  S.  N.  S.,  we  invited  the 
school  to  our  celebration  on  the  North  Campus.  The  May  pole  dance  and 
crowning  of  the  May  Queen  (Senior  President)  were  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  occasion,  after  which  refreshments  were  served. 

One  of  the  last  "grand  occasions"  of  the  year  was  the  TolchesteP 
excursion.  Sailing  down  the  Chesapeake  proved  a  delightful  experience. 
The  "voyage"  back,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  was  even  more  enjoyable,  and 
when  oi^r  good  ship  "Louise,"  reached  her  dock  we  fornd  ourselves  wish- 
ing the  day  had  just  begun. 

1921 — September  brought  us  back  to  school.  Bessie  Robinson  was 
now  our  president,  Gladys  having  deserted  our  ranks  to  marry.  ^  Evelyn 
Peacock  became  our  vice-president.  Aside  from  these  changes,  the  Class 
of  '2  2.  remained  intact.  We  were  seniors,  but  with  only  one  class  below 
us,  we  found  that  it  required  sustained  effort  to  appear  even  slightly 
dignified 

"We  eat  in  cafeteria  style  and  there   are  boys  here — more  than  a 
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dozon!"  were  the  first  bits  of  news  to  go  to  the  folks  back  homo.  Even 
these  strange  occurences  soon  became  commonplace  enough  to  take  as 
matters  of  course. 

With  one  of  our  sections  practice  teaching,  we  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  the  old  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  had  existed  among  us,  at 
first,  but  we  soon  realized  that,  after  all,  nothing  could  dis-sever  our  love 
for  the  Brown  and  Gold. 

There  was  the  reception  to  the  faculty  on  Miss  Tail's  lawn,  with 
the  cold  North  wind  trying  its  best  to  spoil  our  fun.  Then  came  the  Hal- 
lowe'en party  for  the  Juniors — a  masquerade  dance — informal  and  jolly 
to  the  nth  degree.  We  thought  the  juniors  indispensable  after  this.  The 
first  formal  dance  of  the  year  came  just  before  Thanksgiving,  and  was 
voted  a  great  success. 

During  December  our  Class  Play — ^Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  was 
given  to  an  audience  as  large  as  any  which  had  ever  graced  our  auditor- 
ium. One  of  the  best  things  about  this  play  was  the  fact  that  the  whole 
class  helped  to  make  it  a  success. 

January  was  notable  for  the  blizzard,  which,  despite  its  severity, 
could  not  keep  Mr.  Broome  away  from  his  Rural  Sociology  Class.  Febru- 
ary brought  the  valentine  party,  which  Miss  Tall  gave  in  honor  of  the 
seniors.     This  was  indeed  a  grand  and  glorious  occasion. 

Bang! — This  is  the  quarantine  which  fell  heavily  upon  us  on  the 
last  of  February.  The  ten  days'  vacation  was  gratefully  and  hilariously 
accepted.  Needless  to  say  we  returned  to  school  with  renewed  zest  for 
study. 

But  the  quarantine  continued.  Just  when  our  hopes  were  highest, 
another  case  of  the  fever  would  come  to  blast  them.'  The  Easter  holiday 
was  a  problem  of  interesting  discussion  and  vital  importance,  but  we 
Anally  got  it  by  the  simple  process  of  swapping  Saturdays  for  school  days. 

In  May  we  had  what  might  have  been  called  a  senior  re-union.  A 
hike,  not  too  long,  followed  by  a  supper,  a  la  camp,  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  As  we  swung  out  of  the  lane  at  Roger's  For'ge,  just  about  dusk,  we 
gave  a  last  Irngeryig  look  toward  the  clump  of  ^^oods  from  which  we  had 
come.     The  spot  is  one  dear  to  every  senior's  heart. 

The  last  days  are  filled  with  work  and  excitement.  The  air  is 
hung  lyith  mystery — what  kind  of  entertainment  are  the  juniors  going  to 
give  us?     Class  day  will  be  but  an  introduction  to  the  end.  Commencement! 

And  now  our  history  is  drawing  to  a  close.  As  we  bid  farewell 
to  M.  S.  N.  S.  we  hear  again  the  sweet  refrain  of  our  song  and  the  words 
"we  v.'ill  never  forget"  ring  in  our  ears,  '^e  go  forth,  Alma  Mater,  with 
your  praises  on  our  lips! 


THE  MAROON  AND  GllAY. 


Three  cheers  for  old  Normal 

The  school  of  our  pride 
'23  and  her  members 

Will  walk  by  your  side 
To  our  colors  we'll  sing 

In  our  work  and  our  play, 
For  we  love  those  dear  colors, 

The  Maroon  and  the  Gray. 
CHORUS : 

"By  our  deeds,  you  shall  know  us,' 

Our  motto  we'll  singi 
Twenty  three's  praises 

Through  Normal  will  ring. 
With  a  cheer  each  day 
For  Maroon  and  Gray, 

Long  live  '23. 
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When  school  days  are  over 

For  dear  '23, 
We  will  give  all  our  praises 

Oh,  Normal  to  thee, 
For  we  love  our  old  school 

And  the  classmates  so  dear. 
For  Maroon  and  the  Gray 

'23  gives  a  cheer. 
Words  by  E.  Jones  and  K.  Taylor — Music  by  Brice  Maxwell. 


JTST  AMONG  OUUSBLiVES. 


Mr.  Broome  was  talking  to  one  of  the  Montgomery  County  girls 
concerning  their  schools  for  next  year. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Broome,"  she  exclaimed.  "It  is  going  to  be  so  hard  tor 
me!  You  see,  I've  always  used  so  much  slang,  and  now  when  I  teach  I 
won't  dare  use  any  more." 

"Slang!"  ejaculated  the  Superintendent.  "Well,  believe  me,  you'll 
have  to  cut  that  out!" 


guess 


WHY? 

Junior — "Why  does  Missouri  stand  at  the  head  in  raising  mules?" 
Senior — "Oh!       Because    that's    the    only    safe    place    to    stand    I 


Mary — "I  heard   the  romantic  young  man   Alice  was   interested   in 
departed  from  his  lady's  presence,  inspired  like  a  true  knight!" 
Louise — "How  was  that?" 
Mary — "Well — her  father  was  booted  and  he  was  spurred!" 


In  a  lesson  on  hygiene.  Miss  Dowell,  speaking  of  mi'lk,  asked: 
"Where  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  keep  milk  perfectly  nice  and  fresh, 
during,  say,  a  hot  summer  day?" 

Eleanorpromptly  answered:   "In  the  cow  of  course." 


"A  train  leaves  New  York,"  said  Miss  S.,  "traveling  forty  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  followed  in  thirty  minutes  by  a  train  traveling  eighty  miles 
an  hour.     At  what  point  will  the  second  train  run  into  the  first?" 

"At  the  hind  end  of  the  rear  car,"  answered  Betty. 


Olive  C.   (on  showing  a  picture):  "This  is  a  picture  of  my  aunt  and 
her  three  nieces;  two  girls  and  a  boy." 


Anna — -"Did  the  Doctor  know  what  you  had?" 

Libby — "Seemed  to  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea.     He  asked  me  for 
$5.50,  and  I  had  $6.00." 


Lawyer — -"Don't    you    think    $25,000    cash    would    be    punishment 
enough  for  his  breach  of  promise?"  » 

Sarah — "No,  indeed;  I  want  him  to  marry  me!" 
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"Man's  words  to  man  are  often  flat, 

Man's  words  to  woman  flatter. 
Two  men  may  often  stand  and  chat, 

Two  women  stand  and  chatter." 

— Just  For  Fun. 


Virginia  Fowler,  answering  in  person  an  "ad"  concerning  summer 
work.  "What  we  want,"  the  matron  explained,  "is  a  useful  person,  one 
who  can  cook,  drive  a  motor,  look  after  a  pair  of  horses,  clean  boots  and 
windows,  feed  the  poultry,  milk  the  cow,  and " 

Virginia — "Just  a  minute — if  the  soil  is  clay,  I  might  make  bricks 
in  my  'spare  time!'  " 


U^^ 

I^M 


ASK 

K.  Monday  about  "bricks." 

A.  Somervill  about  cake  "turners." 
J.  Duke  about  macaroons. 

B.  Trundle  about   launching  parties. 
M.  Arthur  about  Pimlico. 


Miss  Van  B. — "What  island  did  the  Romans  take  possession  of  in 
the  first  Runic  War?" 

Student — "Sardiania." 

Miss  Van  B. — "What  people  lived   there?" 

Student — "The  Sardines." 


M.  Rhodes — "Oh,  I  left  my  watch  upstairs  and  I'm  so  tired  I 
can't  go  after  it." 

M.  Long — "If  you  wait  long  enough,  Mabel,  it  will  run  down  for 
you." 


Mr.  Brown — "I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  new  minister.' 
Mr.  Black — "So  I  noticed  when  the  plate  went  around." 


WHEN  TWO  HALVES  MAKE  NOTHING. 

"Pa,"   said   Willie.      "A   man's  wife   is  his  better  half,   isn't   she?" 
"Well,  we  are  told  so,  my  son,"  said  father  noncommittally. 
"Well,  then,"  continued  Willie,  "if  a  man  marries  twice,  there  isn't 
anything  left  of  him,  is  there?" 
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Down's   Wedding    Invitations 
JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

239   N.   Charles   St.,   BALTIMORE 


STIEFF 

"^PIANOS^ 

STIEFF   HALL,    315    N.    Howard    St. 

THE    DULANY    VERNAY    CO. 

339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


Tcwson 

BUICK  MOTOR  CARS 

F.    B.    &    M.    L.    PORTS,    Props, 
rowson   525 


Leading  Scliool  Supply  House  of  tli' 

State. 
Printers,    Stationers,    Manual    Train- 
ing and  Kindergarten  Equipment 
Art  Goods,   Leather   Novelties,   Trav- 
eling  Bags  and  Suit  Cases. 
Sosial    Stationery,    Wedding    Invita- 
tions   and    Announcements. 

Phone   Vernon    4966. 

Compliments  Of       *' 

The 

Service  While  You  Wait! 

Shoes  Repaired 

We   Do   It   Electrically 

NICK   CASTELLO 

10  Chesapeake  Avenue,  Towson,  Md. 

Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co. 

Towson  Heights,  Md. 

Fountain   Pens  at 
HERGENRATHER'S 

School    Supplies    at 

HERGENRATHER'S 

Films    and    Butterfly    Hair    Nets 

ILGENFRITZ 

Phone  Plaza  2276 

YATT  STUDIOS 

Photographei-s   of   Excellence 

319    N.    CHARLES    STREET 

313    N.    CHARLES    STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Artistic   Photographer 

Special  discount  to  Normal  Students 

Special  Discount  to  Normal  Students 
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MASON'S    GOVANS    EXPRESS 
COMPANY 
Let  Us   Haul  Your  Baggage. 
Tel.  Tuxedo  0549. 

Office — Lyman   Avenue. 


You  Need  Fruit.     We  Need  Money. 

Buy  From   Us. 
THE      CRAFT        CLUB 


JUNIOR  VI. 

We  are  always  in  the  swim' 
And  we're  up  to  lots  of  tricks, 

For  we're  full  of  life  and  vim, 
Hurrali    for    us!      We're   JUNIOR 
VI. 


F.  W.  SCHNAUFER  &  SON 

Ideal    Dry    Goods,    Notions,    Ladies' 
and   Gents'   Furnishing  Store 

527  York  Road     -      Towson,  Md. 


Table  Delicacies — 

GEORGE  H.  STIEBER, 

Towson,   Maryland 


A  few  real  bargains  in  small  Farms 
Very  Easy  Terms 

FRED  C.  JONES, 
Darlington,  Md. 

Phone  Darlington   17-F-ll. 

Victor  Vlctpolas  and  Victor  Records 

Exclusively 

THOS.  A.   CAULFIELD  &  SON 

OWINGS,    MD. 


Established   1873 
A.  H.  FETTIN6  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 
Manufacturers 
Greek   Letter   Fraternity    Jewelry 
213   N.   LIBERTY   ST. 


Diamonds 


Fine  Jewelry 


Start  a  Savings  Account  with 

THE 

SECOND   NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Educate  Your   Boys   and   Girls  to 
keep  a  Bank  Account 

THE 
TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

TOWSON,    MARYLAND 
The  Bank  with  the  Clock  and  Chimes 


Safety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save    your    money    and    Invest   with 

THE 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,   MD. 


THE  STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware, 

Builders'  Supplies 
TOWSON,  MD.       RIDERWOOD,  MD. 

RUPPERT   BROS.— GOVANS 

TRANSFER 

Light  and   Heavy  Hauling. 

6,000  York  Road  GOVANS,  MD. 

Tel.  Res.   Tuxedo   0623-W. 
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JOWSON  BAKERY 
THE  GOODY  SHOP 

Fancy    Cakes,    Pies,    Pastries 
Ice  Cream  Sodas 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 
Tel.   Towson    204 


THE  FLAG  AND  PENNANT 
SHOP 

Successors  to 

SISCO    BROTHERS 

Flags,  Banners,  Pennants,  Arm 
Bands,  Emblems,  Church  and  Socie- 
ty Goods,  Gold  and  'Silver  Laves, 
Franges,  Stars,  Tassels  and  Beads. 
Silk  Banners  for  Schools,  Societies 
and  Fraternities. 

302    Park    Avwine,    Baltimore,    Md. 

Vernon  2355 
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lAvo  To   Your  Utmost 
And  Your  Best 


THE  ORIOLE 


A  Genius  Creates,  Tal- 
ent Merely  Copies. 


Vol.  2-No.  1 


SEPTEMBER,  1922 


Published  MrnthJy  by  Students  of  the  Maryland 
Stale  Normal  school,  T  wsi^n,  Md. 


OUR    IDEA   OP    BLISSFUL   BREAKFASTING 
X 


c^ 


o^ 


WHAT    STUDENT    GOVERN- 
MENT MEANS. 


PRESIDENT  OF  STUDENT  GOV- 
ERNMENT   WELCOMES 
NEW  STUDENTS. 


It  certainly  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  so  many  old  members  and 
:such  a  large  number  of  new  mem- 
bers Into  the  Student  Government 
Organization.  Of  course  you  all  un- 
derstand that  when  you  enroll  at 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  you 
automatically  become  a  member  of 
our  Student  Organization.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  of  you  who  know 
very  little,  if  anything,  about  our 
Student  Government.  Our  Organi- 
zation is  not  run  by  an  obscure  Stu- 
dent Body,  neither  is  it  managed  by 
the  Faculty.  It  is  managed  through 
the  co-operation  of  Faculty  and  Stu- 
dent Body.  We  are  proud  of  the  in- 
terest which  is  shown  by  the  Faculty 
in    our    Organization    and    their    ad- 


vice and  help  has  been  most  valua- 
ble and  necessary  in  the  life  of  our* 
Organization.      Because   of   our    Stu- 
'  dent  Government  we  have  many  priv- 
j  ileges  and  much  freedom  which  oth- 
'  erwise   we   could   not   have.      During 
the  coming  year  I  shall  expect  each 
member  to  co-operate  and  work   for 
the   success   of   the   Student   Govern- 
ment. 
i  HELEN  COX. 


What  does  the  name  Student  Gov- 
ernment mean  to  you  and  you  and 
you?  Ask  yourself  that  question. 
Does  it  mean  much  thought  and  con- 
sideration for  every  one  concerned? 
Student  Government  should  have 
a  definite  place  in  the  life  of  every 
student,  for  every  student  is  a  mem- 
ber. Before  an  organization  can  be 
a  success,  each  member  should  be 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  or- 
ganization and  live  up  to  its  stand- 
ards.    Boost  it  every  day. 

Girls  and  boys — here  is  your  op- 
portunity for  school  spirit  and 
hearty  co-operation.  Do  not  miss  it. 
Student  Government  at  Normal  is 
young,  but  that  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  we  should  give  it  our  sup- 
port and  help  to  mold  its  gro.wth  m 
a  wholesome,  whole-hearted  way.  It 
is  an  organization  headed  and  con- 
ducted by  the  students  and  advised 
by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Student  Government  has  for  its 
purpose,  self-government-  on  the  part 
of  each  student,  based  on  the  Honor 
System.  It  also  aims  to  make  our 
school  and  dormitory  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  Through 
this  organization  we  try  to  make  ouiA 
school  and  its  members  the  very  best 

:  to  be  found  by  maintaining  high 
standards  of  living. 

I      This   year   we   hope  to   make  Nor- 

!  mal    a    better   and    happier    place    to 

j  live  through  a  higher  and  better 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  loyalty  on 

'  the  part   of  each   student. 

1  "Honesty  and  Loyalty"  is  our 
motto.  Can  you  live  up  to  it?  Sure- 
ly   you    can    and    you    are    going    to. 

j  Every  girl  and  every  boy.  We  are 
depending  on  you  to  help  us  realize 
our  hopes. 

ETHEL  JONES. 


LOGICAL. 

'  Isabel,  aged  nine,  had  just  been 
,  told  the  story  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den.  Then  mother  asked:  "And 
I  what  do  you  think  Daniel  did  the 
I  yery  first  thing  after  he  was  saved 
from  the  lions?" 

i  Without  much  hesitation,  Isabel 
replied:  "Why,  he  must  have  tele- 
phoned home  to  his  wife  to  tell  her 
he  was  all  right." 


A  GOOD  JOKE  ON  ME. 


When  I  was  a  little  girl  living  in 
Baltimore,  my  grandmother  came  to 
visit  us.  Mother  entertained  a  few 
friends  in  her  honor.  Several  days 
later  one  of  the  ladies  called,  and 
upon  seeing  her  coming  down  the 
street  I  ran  to  meet  her. 

"Grandmother  and  mother  are 
out,"  I  said. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  she.  "I  came 
to  pay  my  party  call." 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said,  "I'll 
take  the  money." 

ALICE    HOFFMAN, 

Seventh   Grade. 


THE  ORIOLE 


THE  ORIOLE 


PUBLISHED   MONTHLY 

BY    THE  STUDENTS   OF   THE    MARY'- 

LAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

TOWSON.    MD. 


j  sit  up  and   take  notice,  and  I  know, 
if  the  girls  this  year  back  us  up  the 
way   the    girls   ot   last   year    did,    we  , 
cannot  help  but  have  a  huge  success.  | 


y.  W.  C.  A.  WELCOME. 


Business   Manager.   MAXWELL  SACRA 
Circulation    M^r.,    GERTRUDE    SMITH 
\  E.  WORTHINGTON 
Advertisingr  Mgrs.    )  jibkakis  FRANCE 

PRICE:    One    Dollar    For    Ten     Copies. 


SEPTEMBER,   1922. 

MENARIS     FRANCE     SPEAKS 
FOR  BOYS'  ATHLETICS. 

I  am  here  to  talk  directly  to  the 
fellows.  The  girls  may  listen  if  they 
wish.  c 


I  am  glad  to  bring  you  a  sincere 
greeting  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It  is  ' 
nice  to  think  that  we  are  nearly  five  j 
hundred  strong.  I  have  great  faith  ] 
in  the  strength  of  numbers  for  our  ; 
work  this  year.  j 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  a  part  of  our  | 
school.  We  want  it  to  mean  much  to  j 
you  and  know  that  you  and  your , 
good-will  will  mean  very  much  to  us.  | 
Almost  all  of  you  have  met  at  j 
least  a  few  of  our  "Ask  Me"  girls,  i 
We  have  tried  to  give  you  compe- 1 
tent  service  and  we  will  be  glad  to  ^ 
continue  to  serve  you  as  long  as  you 
need  our  help.  ; 

^     ,      One  of  the  really  big  purposes  of, 
Fellows,  my  duty  and  privilege  to-  ^j^g    Y     -^     q     ^     is    to    make    our: 
day,  is  to  welcome  you  into  our  part ;  gg^ooi   ijjg   richer  and   fuller.      With  ! 
of    the    athletics.       Considering    the  i  ^^j^    purpose    in    view,    many    social, 
handicap  under  which  we  had  to  Play  lagtiyitjeg  jj^ve  been  planned  for  the 
last  year  our  efforts  were  successful.  |  g^j^^^^j  yg^^^      rpj^g  ^^.gj  g.^,g„^  ^jn  ^g 
Of   course,    if   you    consider    winning  .  ^  y    w".  Reception,  to  be  held  on  the  j 
as    success,    our    soccer    season    last  ]  j^Tgrth   Campus,   Wednesday   evening, 
year  was  not  a  success,  for  we  won  i  ggpjgjjjj,gr    20th,    between    3.30    and 
very    few    of    the    games    which    wei-,Q    o'clock.      We      cordially    invite] 
played.      But    what    I    consider    the  ^  everyone   to   be   present.      Each    per- 
success  of  last  year's  season,  was  the  ;  ^^^ — through  his  own  County  repre- 
sportsmanship      and      school      spirit ;  ggntative — is  asked  to  take  part.  Ask 
which  we  developed.     On  every  field  i^j^g    ^j^j    gj^jg    ^„^    jj^yg    jf   they    did 
where  we  went   to  play  we  were  al- 1  j^^^  g^jg  yt^e  reception  we  had  last 
ways   greeted   as   the   best  of   sports,  I  yg^j_ 

Last    year    we    opened    a    Supply 


both  by  players  and  spectators.     And 
then    you    must    remember    that    we 


Room.      It    is    still   very   young — but 


had  but  thirteen  fellows  from  which '.^g  ti,ink  it  worth  the  trouble  to  look 
to   pick  a   team   and   of  this  number  ^^^  when  you  are  investing  in  school 
only    three    knew      anything    of    the 
game.      So   you   can   easily   see   what 
a  hard  fight  we   had. 

Our  basket-ball   season  was  a   de- 


supplies. 

Our  regular  Y.  W.  Services  are 
held  every  Sunday  evening.  Special 
features  are  being  arranged  for  each 
cided  success  from  every  angle.  Out !  meeting.  Wednesday  evening  of  each 
of  a  schedule  of  eighteen  games,  we! week  is  set  aside  for  our  Bible  Class. 
lost  but  five.  In  this  sport  we  had  to  j  We  do  want  to  make  these  bible 
again  contend  with  the  diflSculty  of  i  classes  worth  while.  Please  do  not 
developing  players.     We  had  but  two   think  that  the  bible  class  will  be  too 


men  who  knew  anything  of  the  game 
but    under    the    exceptional    coaching 


Cull  to  accommodate  you  all — we  are 
planning    for    several,     if     they    are 


of    Mr.    Touchton,    we    developed    a  i  needed 

very  fast  team.  !      Early    this    fall    there    will    be    a 

Baseball  was  not  much.  As  you  |  Membership  Campaign.  We  are  go- 
all  know,  it  takes  more  skill  to  play  ling  to  do  our  best  io  try  to  hold  your 
this  than  it  does  the  other  sports,  |  interest  until  then— and  then  make 
and  as  we  had  the  same  difficulty  of; all  of  you  members, 
developing  players  and  not  much  j  Again  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  a 
time   in  which   to   do   it,   we   did   not  hearty    welcome.      Please   watch    the 


STAGE  COMMITTEE,  1922-23. 

OFFICERS. 
Faculty  Members: 

Miss    Greenlaw,    Chairman, 
Mrs.   McCord, 
Miss   Cook, 
Mr.  Walthers, 
Mr.  Richardson. 

Student  Members: 
Minnie  Holtschneider, 

Student  Chairman,, 
Betty  Worthington,    (Pest), 
Ruth  Cole,    (Normal), 
Warren  Warren,    (Senior), 
Donald  Davis,    (Senior), 
Millard    Garmon,    (Senior), 
Helen  Schouler,   (Y.  W.  C.  A.), 
Dans  Garrett,    (Junior), 
Owen   Thomas,    (Junior), 
Duties: 
Members  of   the   Stage   Committee 

will  be  responsible  for  the  stage  onlj;^ 

in  the  following  ways: 

1.  For  events  taking  place  on  the 
stage. 

a.  Getting    out    scenery. 

b.  Putting  scenery  away  at  the 
end  of  an  event. 

c.  Returning  all  borrowed  arti- 
cles within  2  4  hours  of  the  close  of 
an  event. 

d.  Seeing  that  the  stage  is  left  in 
order,  and  that  all  trash  is  cleared 
away. 

2.  To  keep  stage  properties  in  or- 
der, repairing  them  when  necessary. 

3.  To  care  for  all  stage  lights. 

4.  To  keep  the  brown  curtain 
closed  when  the  stage  is  not  in  use. 

In  order  for  this  committee  to 
serve  you  best  the  following  rules 
must  be  observed: 

1      1.      No  one  is  to  handle  scenery  or 
i  equipment   without   permission    from 
,  either    faculty    or    student,  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

j      2.      Lighting    equipment    must    be 
I  obtained  from  either  student  or  fac- 
ulty   chairman,    and    when    returned, 
be   accounted   for. 

I  Requests  for  stage  settings  should 
I  be  handed  to  the  faculty  or  student 
I  chairman  at  least  two  days  before 
I  needed. 

I      Any    suggestions    for    new    equip- 
,  ment  should  be  made  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Stage  Committee. 


succeed  very  well.  But  we  organized 
a  team  and  although  it  wasn't  of  the 
highest  calibre,  it  showed  the  spirit 
which  was  in  us  and  which,  after 
all,  is  the  highest  thing  in  sports. 

Now  fellows,  when  the  call  is  is- 
sued for  candidates,  let's  all  come 
out  1009'r  and  show  our  new  coach 
w^e  are  in  earnest,  and  mean  to  back 
him  up  every  inch  of  the  way,  and 
as  we  have  the  nucleus  of  last  year's 
team  back,  I  think  we  can  combine 
the  new  and  old  in  such  a  way  that 
the  larger  schools  and  colleges  will 


bulletin  boards  for  our  notices. 

RACHEL  REMSBERG, 
President  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


P.SYOHOIX)GY   CLUB. 

Alvina  Treut,  President. 
Mabelle  Basford,  Vice-President. 
Merle   Giggard,   Secretary. 


DlfT-'ERENOK        BETWEEN        AM- 
.MONIA  AND  PNEU.MONIA. 

Ammonia  comes  In  bottles. 
Pneumonia  comes  in  chests. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS 

Honorary  Member,  Mrs.  Stapleton. 
President,   Ethel   Lynch, 
Vice-President,  Margaret  Owens, 
Secretary,   Margaret  Hubbard, 
Treasurer,   Ethel  Jones, 
Banner-Bearer,  Caroline  Waller. 


PESTAIX)ZZI  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Betty   Worthington,    President. 
Caroline  Waller,  Vice-President. 
Isabel  Brian,  Recording  Secretary. 
Christina  Ruark,   Corresponding 

Secretary. 
Ruth  Jefferson,  Treasurer. 
Bryce  Maxwell,  Reporter. 
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RURAL  PRACTICE 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
NEWS. 


Senior     I     and     II     are     practice 
teaching,  about  tw(-.nty-eight  of  tliem  j 

being  in   rural   schools.     There   they  ,  g^j^j^^gj.  ^^^^  thirteenth? 
work  under  the  supervision  of  their  i  - 


respective  critic  teacliors.  We  are 
very  glad  that  there  has  been  only 
one  change  in  this  corps  of  training 
teachers  since  last  year.  Miss  Olive 
Moore  is  taking  the  place  of  Miss 
Nellie  Gray,  who  has  left  Lutherville 
to  become  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
grammar  grades  in  Baltimore 
County. 

The  training  teachers  at  the  differ- 
ent   schools      are:     Fullerton 


Grade,  Miss  Grogan;  Fifth  Grade, 
Mrs.  Hopkins;  Sixth  Grade,  Miss 
Moffat; Lutherville  —  Upper  Grades, 
Miss  Olive  Moore;  Primary  Grades, 
Miss  Conavan;  Ridge — All  Grades, 
Miss  Hipsley;  Timoninm  —  Upper 
Grades,  Miss  Logan. 

Just  imagine  that  for  one  day  JV"! 
are  one  of  the  girls  going  out  to  her 
school  to  teach.  It  is  7.40  A.  M. 
The  Normal  School  fi-uck  swoops 
down  the  hill  to  the  door  and  you, 
with  the  other  teachers,  are  borne 
away    for   a   brisk   run    in    the   early 


Do   you    know    what   happened   on 

On  that 
day  the  Elementary  School  at  Normal 
opened  its  doors  and  many  children 
entered.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  the 
first  day,  a  gain  of  twenty-one  chil- 
dren over  last  year's  number.  The 
present  year  in  the  Norrpal  Elemen- 
tary School  promises  to  be  a  success- 
ful one.  If  the  aims  of  the  school 
are  carried  out,  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  school  will  be  raised  to  a 
First  I  higher  standard  of  development  and 


education. 

In  the  school  last  year  there  were 
four  teachers,  and  this  year  there 
are  six.  Miss  Myrtle  Bckard,  fifth 
grade  critic  teacher,  has  taught  for 
the  past  six  years  at  Franklin  High 
School,  Reisterstown,  Md.  She  at- 
tended Columbia  the  past  summer. 
Miss  Letitia  Farrell,  seventh  grade 
critic  teacher,  taught  at  Annapolis 
High  last  winter.  She  studied  at 
Hopkins  last  summer,  and  is  plan- 
ning to  continue  some  work  there 
this  year.     Mrs.  Martha  Sibley,  critic 


morning  air.  Your  head  is  full  of  [  teacher  for  the  first  grade,  is  a  grad- 
plans  for  that  standard  test  which  j  uate  of  the  Georgia  State  College  for 
you  are  going  to  give  in  arithmetic — ■  Women.  She  has  been  a  teacher  in 
or  is  it  that  Industrial  Arts  project?  !  the  Atlanta  School,  and  this  past 
— but  you  see  the  beautiful  country  j  summer  she  taught  primary  metaods 
through  which  you  are  passing.  Your  in  the  Georgia  State  College.  She 
observing  mind  notes  some  data  |  also  studied  at  Columbia  this  sum- 
which  you  can  utilize  to  advantage !  mer.  Miss  Ruth  Hallhouse,  critic 
in  that  Nature  Study  lesson.  teacher    for   the    second    grade,    is   a 

But  here's  the  school  and  your  j  graduate  of  the  Georgia  State  Col- 
work  begins..  You  see  rural  "pro- 'lege.  She  has  a  B.  S.  de- 
blems  solved  by  a  skilled  hand.  You  gree  from  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
carry  out  your  own  plans  and  ideas  I  hia  University,  and  has  taught  in 
perhaps  better  tlian  you  expected,  Georgia  and  New  York  State. 
and  then  the  feeling  of  achievement  j  One  large  aim  of  the  year  is  the 
which  it  gives  you,  more  than  makes  !  acquirement  of  more  books  for  gen- 
up  for  the  work  of  preparation.  Per- 1  eral  reading.  To  have  more  books, 
haps  you  are  not  so  successful  as  you  a  greater  sum  of  money  is  needed, 
had  hoped.  Then  the  comments  and  1  More  sets  of  readers  are  desired  in 
suggestions  of  the  critic  teacher  fill  the  first  and  second  grades.  More 
you  with  new  plans  and  new  hope  history  books  are  needed  in  Grades 
and  you  leave  full  of  determination.!  Ill  to  VII. 
not  to  make  the  same  mistake  again''      There  is  an  especially  keen  inter- 


A  different  form  of  school  room 
equipment  is  necessary  in  the  school 
room  of  today  than  that  of  yester- 
day. Immovable  desks  are  proving 
a  hindrance  to  teache'-s  as  well  as 
pupils.  Tables  and  chairs  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren and  so  they  are  taking  the  place 
of  desks  in  the  primary  grades  of 
the  Elementary  School.  This  year 
the  use  of  the  Elementary  Assembly 
has  been  given  to  the  first  grade.  In 
the  rooms  where  there  are  tables  and 
chairs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
book  cases  or  lockers.  An  interest- 
ing project  is  being  worked  up  in 
the  second  grade  by  Miss  Hillhouse. 
The  children  are  going  to  make 
lockers  of  discarded  orange  boxes. 
This  will  include  work  in  Industrial 
Arts  as  well  as  Fine  Arts,  which  will 
involve  painting  of  the  lockers. 

It  is  necessary  that  student  teach- 
ers see  more  teaching  by  their  critic 
teachers.  This  year  it  has  been 
planned  that  the  critic  teacher  teach 
at  least  once  a  week  for  the  student 
teacher,  carrying  out  the  student 
teacher's  lesson  plan. 

One  of  the  greatly  enjoyed  activi- 
ties of  the  Elementary  School  is  the 
planning  and  developing  of  projects. 
In  the  opper  grades,  the  sixth  grade 
is  working  on  a  schema  to  equip  a 
room  which  is  not  adapted  to  them. 
They  are  to  furnish  their  room, 
building  lockfers  and  book  cases  for 
it.  The  seventh  grade  has  planned 
to  run  a  monthly  newspaper  in  con- 
nection with  their  English  work. 

The  Elementary  School  <plans  to. 
contribute  each  month  to  this  paper,. 
some  of  their  work,  bui  as  the  time- 
has  been  so  short,  only  two  articfes. 
are  available. 


and    with     the    comforting    thought 
that  "Rome  wasn't  built  in  a   day." 
J.  WHALAND,  Sr.   I. 


est  this  year  in  the  physical  devel 
opment  of  the  child.  It  has  been 
planned  that  both  boys  and  girls 
shall  have  definite  periods  each  week 
With  its  aims  and  preparations  for  athletics  under  directors  provid- 
for  the  coming  year  the  Elementary '  ed  for  this  work.  Mr.  Whiting  is 
School  looks  forward  to  a  year  of  ]  director  in  the  boys'  athletics.  Be- 
successful  work.  To  make  the  year  j  sides  the  work  in  athletics,  improve- 
a  happy  as  well  as  a  fruitful  one,  we  ments  are  being  added  to  the  play- 
need  tlie  hearty  co-operation  of  both  ground  to  insure  the  necessary  phy- 
teachers    and     children.       May    this   sical  training  needed  by  the  children. 


year  be  a  success! 

EUGENIA  GRAHAM, 
ELIZABETH  ANDERSON, 
Senior 


SCHOOL-GIRL  COMPLEXION 

"I  don't  want 
Qomplexjoni"  said 
dusted  off  the  lapel  of  his  coat." 


The  patrons  of  last  year  gave   $200 
Ifor    playground    equipment.      A   new 
[piece  of  apparatus,  (travelling  rings) 
1  has    been    added    this    fall,    and    will 
be   paid   for   out   of  the   funds   given 
by  the   parents.     Through   the   cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  John  McPhail,  Jr.,  form- 
that      school-girl   er  patron   of  the  school,   this  equip- 
the    man    as    he   ment   is   being   purchased   at   an   un- 
'  usually  low  price. 


THE  ENGLISH  ASSEMBLY. 


Mr.  Walther  gave  us  a  "rush  or-  • 
der"  for  an  assembly  on  September 
27,  but  of  course,  we  wanted  to  do 
our  part  even  though  we  were  the 
first  members  of  the  Junior  Class  to 
"appear  in  public  on  the  stage."  As 
we  are  just  beginning  the  study  of 
written  composition,  and  have  Ijeen 
spending  our  time  on  problems  of 
planning  long  themes,  we  had  no' 
papers  complete.  So  we  borrowed 
three  essays  written  by  last  year's 
Juniors,  and  read  them.  They  were 
Miss  Katherine  Perdue's  on  "Bobbed 
Hair;"  Miss  Sara  Payne's  on  "The 
Friday  Exodus,"  and  Miss  Anna  Mur- 
ray's on  "Homesickness."  All  of 
them  were  such  clever  papers  that 
we  hope  they  furnished  inspiration 
to  all  Juniors  to  go  to  work  in  earn- 
est upon  the  big  problem  of  writing 
Interesting  papers,  not  only  for 
class,  but  for  The  Oriole. 


WTIAT  DID  HE  MEAN? 

Junior:    I    think    I    shall    take   my 
beauty  sleep  now. 

He:  Take  a  good,  long,  sleep,  dear.        ♦ 
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THE     STEBBINS  -  ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware, 
Builders'  Supplies 

TOWSON,  MD.       RIDERWOOD,  MD. 
(10) 

Start  a  Savings  Account  With 

THE 

SECOND    NATIONAL   BANK 

4   Per  Cent.  Interest 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 

(10) 


MATHIAS    GROSS 
Barber  Shop 


YORK  ROAD 
(10) 


TOWSON,  MD. 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BUICK  MOTOR  CARS 

P.  B.  and  M.  L.  PORTS,  Props., 

Phone,  Towson  525 

(10) 

FSANK  J.  SMRCINA 

Practical  Tailor 

Special  Attention  Given   to  Altering, 

Dyeing,  Cleaning 

403  YORK  ROAD         TOWSON,  MD. 
(10) 


Table  Delicacies  • 

GEORGE  H.  STIEBER 

Towson,  Md. 
(10) 

WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 

Fancy    and    Staple    Groceries,    Flour 

And  Feed 

York  Road  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


aijUmnj  news. 


You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 

THE 

TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

Opposite   the   Court   House 

Towson,  Md. 

Open   Saturday  Nights 

4%     Interest     on     Savings     Deposits 

#  (10) 


(Continued  from  Page  3 — Col.  2) 

Shocliley,  Edith.  Rural,  Parker- 
town. 

Shocklev,  Willie,  grade  6,  Snow 
Hill. 

Short,  Louise,  grade  4,  Denton. 

Smith,  Alberta,  grades  1,  2  and  3, 
Anacostia,   D.   C. 

Smith,  Laurina.  grades  1  and  2, 
Berring  Sta.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Smith,  Mary  E.  M.,  Rural,  Ur- 
banna. 

Smith,  Edith,  grades  1,  2  and  3, 
Sunnybrook. 

Somervell,  Anne,  grade  5,  Port 
Republic. 

Steinwedel,  Florence,  Edgemere. 

Stoner,  Marguerite, 

Swann,  Mildred,  grade  1,  600  N. 
Gilmor  St.,  Baltimore. 

Taylor,  Lorlynne,  grade  2,  West- 
minster. 

Thomas,  Ethel,  grades  3  and  4, 
Chase. 

Thomas,  Virginia,  grade  6,  Pres- 
ton. 

Thompson,  Alma,  grades  5,  6  and 
7,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Trail,  Ruby,  grades  4  and  5, 
Bethesda. 

Travers,  Mary,  graes  5,  6  and  7, 
Hebron. 

Webster.  Elizabeth,  Rural,  Cler- 
mont Heights. 

White,  Iris,  grade  7,  Salisbury. 

White,  Louise,  Rural,  Starr. 

White,  Sarah,  grades  1,  2  and  3, 
Quinton. 

Wilhide,  Ella,  grades  1,  2  and  3, 
Beavercreek. 

Willis,  Catherine, 

Willson,  Madeline,  grade  5,  An- 
napolis. 

Wilson,  Cornelia,  grades  2  and  3, 
2708    Guilford   Ave.,    Baltimore. 

Wood,  Bertha,  Rural,  Chesapeake 
Beach. 

Wood,  Helen, 


"  'TIS  FINE  TO  SEE  THE  OLD 
WORLD." 

Summer  session  of  1922  at  M.  S. 
N.  S.  began  on  July  5.  After  Miss 
Tall  planned  the  work  for  the  unit 
courses  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  students,  she  sailed  for  a  six 
weeks'  trip  in  England. 

Loving  the  water.and  knowing  how 
restful  it  is,  she  chose  a  slow  steam- 
er, "President  Adams,"  of  United 
States  lines,  from  New  York,  to  take 
her  on  a  trip  of  eleven  days  across 
the,  Atlantic. 

Imagine  now,  in  England,  our  wide 
awake  principal  spending  a  vacation 
— ^taking  in  as  a  pleasure,  the  coun- 
try itself,  examining  their  schools 
and  listening  to  their  educators. 

She  landed  at  London  and  spent 
one  week  there.  Especially  did  she 
i enjoy  acquainting  her  two  compan- 
ions   who    had    never    been    abroad, 


says    an    American    can    understand 
'herself  better  if  she  once  sees  from 
whence  her  customs  came. 

She  stayed  in  Oxford  four  days. 
It  so  happened  at  this  time  that 
members  of  a  liberal  party  were 
holding  a  summer  session  wfiere  poli- 
ticians learned  how  to  educate  them- 
selves in  politics.  Why  shouldn't 
this  prove   interesting   to   Miss  Tall? 

She  attended  meetings  at  which 
Professor  Muir,  of  Manchester  Col- 
lege, and  Viscount  Gray  were  speak- 
ers. The  women  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity told  about  fads.  Lady  Astor  at- 
tended these  meetings.  The  authoi) 
of  "MiiTors  of  Downing  Street"  calls 
her  the  grandmother  of  flappers.  She 
seemed  to  carry  out  this  character- 
istic well. 

Visits  were  made  to  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, ..Stratford  and  Kenworth.  I^ 
Windsor  Castle  hangs  the  portrait  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  for  whom  Maryland 
was  named.  Miss  MacKubbin,  Mary- 
land's artist,  was  entertained  here 
while  copying  that  portrait,  which 
now  hangs  in  the  Governor's  house 
at  Annapolis. 

In  Bingley  there  is  a  training  col- 
lege, which  Miss  Tall  attended.  It 
is  situated  in  Yorkshire,  by  the  side 
of  Ikley  Moor,  with  charming  hills 
at  the  back  and  a  valley  in  front  The 
Seniors  will  remember  Mr.  Hollam, 
the  Director  of  Education  of  this 
school,  from  his  speech  in  Assembly 
last  year. 

Into  farther  Yorkshire  where  the 
Moors  were  more  restful.  Miss  Tall 
strayed  to  walk  around  through  the 
hills. 

1  Then  back  to  London  she  went 
for  a  fascinating  three  dayS'  visit. 
Now  she  surely  must  have  thought 
of  Van  Dyke's  "I  know  that  Europe's 
I  wonderful.  Yet  Something  Seems  to 
Lack,"  for  she  sailed  on  the  slow 
ship  "Saxonia"  of  the  Cunard  line 
for  home. 

On  board  the  Saxonia  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  taking 
the  International  Student  Tours, 
^here  were  twelve  Americans  who 
took  part  in  the  International  Olym- 
pic games  at  Paris.  Two  Normal 
School  graduates  brought  home  hon- 
ors— Miss  Sabie,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Normal  School  ,and  Miss  Godbald,  of 
South    Carolina    Normal. 

The  trip  back  home  lasted  twelve 
days,  with  glorious  sunshine,  smooth 
sea  and  magfc  moonlight  most  of  the 
way.  And  so  there  came  back  some- 
one full  of  happy  optimism  for  the 
coming  year's  work — and  that  "some- 
one" is  our  principal.  Miss  Tall. 

H.  WRIGHT. 


with  the  life  In  London. 


Miss  Tall 


LEARNING    OUR   SLANG. 

"Do  Englishmen  understand  Amer- 
ican slang?" 

"Some  of  them  do.     Why?" 
"My  daughter  is  to  be  married  in 
London,  and  the  Earl  has  cabled  me 
to  come  across." 
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THE  SENIORS   WELCOME   TO 
THE  JUNIORS. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ethel  Lynch. 
This  morning,  on  behalf  of  the 
jClass  of  '23,  I  want  to  welcome  every 
member  of  our  new  Junior  Class  to 
the  Normal  School.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  see  a  large  class  of  Juniors, 
for  we  fully  expected  an  increased 
enrollment,  but  it  is  quite  pleasing 
to  see  so  many  of  you  and  it  will  be 
even  more  pleasing  if  your  class  at- 
tains the  success  which  its  numbers 
should  guarantee. 

The  success  of  your  class  depends 
in  a  large  measure,  on  whether  or 
not  the  members  of  it  work  together 
as  a  unit.  In  order  for  this  to  be 
possible,  class  organization  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  high  school  | 
classes  are  generally  organized  under 
a  president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Here,  the  classes  are 
so  large'  that  the  work  is  almost  too 
difficult  for  four  people  to  handle,  so 
besides  these  four  officers,  we  have 
a  chairman  to  represent  each  sectioti 
of  both  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes. 
We  Seniors  are  anxious  to  see  you 
Juniors  organized  soon.  Of  course, 
it  is  only  natural  that  now  you  feel 
as  though  you  do  not  know  the 
members  of  your  class  well  enough 
to  know  whom  to  nominate  or  for 
whom  to  vote,  but  every  one  of  you 
should  learn  to  know  as  many  of  his 
classmates  as  he  possibly  can  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  so  that  when 
your  election  does  take  place,  you 
will  each  have  some  idea  as  to  which 
nominee  you  think  is  best  fitted  for 
each  office. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  every 
one  of  the  Seniors  when  I  say  that 
we  want  you  to  feel  free  to  call  on 
us  for  help  at  any  time.  We  are 
all  anxious  to  see  your  class  become 
one  of  the  most  successful  ones  that 
ever  entered  this  school,  and  since 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
profit  by  our  experiences  of  last  year 
and  this,  we,  of  the  Class  of  '23 
should  be  able  to  say  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  that  v,re  leave  the  work  of 
the  Senior  Class  in  better  hands 
than  our  own,  when  we  leave  it  In 
the  hands  of  the  Class  of  '24. 


The  Athletic  Association  extends 
greetings  to  the  new  members  as 
well  as  to  the  old. 

You  become  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociation on  your  entrance  into  the 
Normal.  Therefore,  if  anybody  has 
the  "let  the  other  fellow  do  it"  at- 
titude, we  want  them  to  bury  it  and 
gather  their  forces  together  to  help 
us. 

Our  Association  is  still  an  infant 
compared  with  the  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  school,  but  with  jjhe 
hearty  co-operation  of  each  one  of 
you,  I  am  sure  it  will  grow  so  that 
soon  we  will  be  able  to  take  steps 
by  ourselves  instead  of  leaning  on 
a  guiding  hand  as  much  as  we  did 
last  year. 

If  you  try  for  a  team  and  don't 
make  it,  please  don't  let  that  failure 
dampen  your  spirit,  but  come  out 
and  root  for  us  at  any  game. 

I  am  sure  that  with  spirit  and 
plenty  of  support  we  will  go  forward, 
not  merely  with  steps,  but  with  leaps 
and  bounds. 

ELSIE   HARRINGTON,    Pres. 


TOWSON    5    AND    10c    STORE 

School    Supplies   And 
Novelties,   Etc. 


404  York  Road 

(lOj 


Towson,  Md. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICERS. 


Service  While  You  Wait! 
Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 

2  Chesapeake   Avenue,   Towson,  Md. 

i      (10) 

1  Safety!  Service! 

,  Be  Thrifty! 

I  Save   Your   Money   And   Invest   With 

!  THE 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,    MD. 

(10) . 

« 

Downs'  Wedding  Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

329     N.     Charles    St.,     BALTIMORE 
(10) 


NORMAL  LITERARY  SOCIETY 
OFFICERS. 


President — Marion  Ogle. 
Vice-President — Merle    Giggard. 
Secretary — Minnie    Holtschneider. 
Treasurer — Evelyn   Flook. 
Reporter — Alma  Cox. 


SPECIAL. 

October  11,  at  Towson  P.  O.  Books 
of  2  4  one-cent  stamps  for  12  and  13 
cents  ■^.  book. 


President — Helen    Cox. 
Vice-President — Ethel  Jones. 
Sec.  and  Treas. — Eugenia  Graham. 
Newell  Hall  Pres. — Hazel  Wright. 
Adm.  Bid.  Pres. — Virginia  Esham. 
Gym.   Pres. — William  Quillen. 

Chairman  Prom  Sections: 
Sr.   I — Caroline  Read. 
St.   II — Helen   Schuler. 
Sr,   III — Minnie  Holtschneider. 
Sr.   IV — Alma    Cox. 
Sr.   V. — Miriam   Arthur. 
Sr.  VI — Hilda  Ashley. 
Pres.    of    Sr.    Class — Ethel    Lynch. 


HUMOR  IS   THE   ANTISEPTIC 
OF  LIFE. 


Famous    Sayings. 

The  Advertising  Department — It's 
alright  to  take  things  as  they  come, 
but  it's  better  to  go  after  them. 

The  Circulation  Department — It's 
never  too  late  to  receive. 

The  Business  Manager — He  payeth 
best  who  loveth  best. 

Donald  Davis — Motorists  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  the  quick 
and  the  dead. 

Ethel  Lynch — What  is  wisdom  but 
having  a  great  deal  to  say  and  keep- 
ing silent? 

Ethel  Jones — The  first  and'  last 
code  in  good  manners  is.  Thou  shalt 
not  fuss. 


THE  ATELIER 

103  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SELBY'S  STUDIO 

(10) 


FUNNT. 
"1  hear  that  Dave  died." 
"Yes;   some  one  gave  him  a  gun 
and  it  tickled  him  to  death." 


SWEETS— STATIONERY 

K  E  E  N  E  '  S 

YORK  RD.  AND  BURKE  AVE. 

(10) 

TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 
York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone,  Towson  554. 

'  (10) 

THE    WILSON   ELECTRIC    CO. 

WM.   A.   WILSON,   Prop. 

Evei-ything  Electrical 

409  York  Road,  Towson,  Md. 

Phone,  Towson  323. 

(10)      


KEEP  OUT  OF  AIJjEYS! 

One  dark  night  while  Falconer 
was  walking  in  Towson  he  lost  his 
way.  Seeing  a  sign  post  he  climbed 
it,  struck  a  match  and  read  "Wet 
Paint." 


THE  ORIOLE 


LIBRARY  GREETINGS. 


One  short  year  ago,  when  we,  the 
Class  of  '23,  entered  Normal  walls 
for  the  first  time,  we  found  so  much 
of  novelty  to  confuse  and  trouble  us 
that  at  times  many  of  our  number 
were  tempted  to  give  up  the  work 
they  had  chosen  and  go  home. 
The  library,  a  cold,  forbidding  place 
of  tables,  chairs,  shelves,  and  books, 
was  not  the  least  among  the  barriers 
that  seemed  to  spell  our  untimely 
doom.  We  early  sensed  that  this 
room  was  to  be  one  in  which  we 
found  the  tools  with  which  we  were 
to  work,  but  where  and  what  to  look 
for  we  knew  not.  Had  we  but 
known,  our  fears  were  more  than 
t      foolish! 

Day  by  day  we  became  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  library  until  at  last 
we  grew  to  love  it  and  to  feel  as  if 
certain  places  there  and  certain 
books  were  ours,  almost  as  if  they 
were  a  bit  of  home. 

To  the  Class  of  '24  the  Seniors 
extend  a  welcome  to  the  library 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  it  may 
soon  mean  as  much  to  you  as  It  does 
to  us.  The  librarians.  Miss  Holt 
and  Miss  Osborn,  and  our  class,  are 
here  to  be  of  service  to  you.  We 
■wish  to  serve  you  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  finding  reference  books, 
but  also  by  setting  an  example  of 
library  conduct  and  of  close  observ- 
ance of  rules  that  will  be  worth 
following. 

As  for  rules,  there  are  really  only 
a  few  -of  them,  but  they  have  been 
tried  and  proved.  The  closer  we  ob- 
serve them,  the  bette-  the  library 
serves  u.s.  Perhaps  there  are  still 
other  rules  or  suggestions  that  would 
make  our  library  more  efficient  and 
more  attractive.  If  so,  we  shall  be 
more  than  glad  to  have  them. 

C.   E.  R. 


fee  of  ten  cents  for  the  necessary 
banking  supplies,  such  as  a  check 
buQk  and  bank  book,  place  their 
finances  in  the  hands  of  the  banker 
so  that  they  need  not  worry  about 
loss  of  money.  Then  too,  another 
important  feature  of  our  bank  is  the 
cashing  of  checks  that  the  pupils  re- 
ceive from  home  or  out  of  town. 

Our  bank  was  started  by  Miss 
Mary  H  .Scarborough,  the  teacher  in 
mathematics,  but  since  she  is  unable 
to  be  with  us  this  year,  her  succes- 
sor. Miss  Orcutt,  will  direct  the  bank. 
It  is  Miss  Orcutt's  desire  to  have  the 
students  assume  the  responsibility 
of  our  banking  system.  This  will 
be  very  beneficial  to  them  because 
of  the  valuable  experience  that  it  will 
afford. 

Boys  and  girls  of  our  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  if  you  have  any 
money  that  you  wish  to  have  safe- 
guarded, you  had  better  bring  it  to 
the  school  bank,  where  we  can  guar- 
antee  its   absolute   safely. 

CHARLOTTE    M.    GREEN, 
Senior  III. 


ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES. 


'  "Are  we  all  here?"  "Let's  go!" 
"Ah!    there's  the  whistle  now!" 

Have  you  ever  been  at  Normal 
when  such  exciting  times  were  a"" 
hand?      I    know   you   have   not   done 

:  so  this  year,  for  we  have  fairly  be- 
gun   our    group    work,    but   just    you 

,  come  around  next  month  when  soc- 
cer begins — soccer  for  girls  as  well 
as   boys. 

Last  year  we  met  Towson  High  on 

;  the  field  twice  while  Sparrows  Point 
favored  us  with  one  call  and  an  in- 
vitation to  meet  them  at  Locust 
Point.  Although  no  schedule  has 
been  arranged   for  this  year,  we  are 

I  hoping  to  meet  those  and  other 
teams.  Watch  for  the  games  and 
come  join  in,  "Three  cheers  for  old 
Normal"  and  "Nine  Rahs  for  Team" 
for  co-operation  is  the  watch-ward 
which  leads  us  to  success. 

R.  ALLEN. 


MY  VISIT  TO  A  CANNERY. 


NORMAL  LITERARY  SOCIETY 
DOINGS. 


M.  S.  N.  S.  BANK. 


Bank!  ng  'Hours : 

Monday — 1-3.1.5  P.  M. 

Wednesday- — 1-2.44  P.  M. 

Friday — 1-3.15  P.  M. 
?uch  is  the  notice  seen  on  the  bul- 
letin  board   at  the  main  entrance  of 
the    Administration    Building    at    M. 
S.  N.  S. 

About  one  year  ago  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  decided  that  it  would 
be  a  very  wise  and  business-like  ar- 
rangement to  establish  a  banking 
system  in  this  school.  After  con- 
ferring with  the  Baltimore  County 
Bank  in  Towson,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  have  a  branch  of  this 
bank  in  the  Normal  School.  This 
branch  was  established  and  proved 
to  be  a  great  success.  This  bank 
generally  known  as  "The  Students 
Bank,"  is  wholly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students.     They,  after  paying  a 


Marion   Ogle. 

The  president  of  the  Petalozzi  So- 
ciety has  told  you  briefly  about  the 
history  of  the  two  societies,  and 
something  about  the  two  most  in- 
teresting events  that  take  place  dur- 
ing the  school  year. 

The   Pestalozzi  and  Normal  Socie-| 
ties     are     each    divided    into     four 
groups,    the    public    speaking    group, 
the   authorship    group,    the   dramatic 
group,    and    the    story-telling    group.  ! 
The  public  speaking  group  is  a  very 
beneficial  group  to  belong  to,  because 
in  this  group  the  members  are  given 
the  chance,   at  least  once  a  year,  to ' 
participate  in  a  debate.     The  author- | 
ship    group    affords    the    opportunity 
for    students    to    learn    to    write    edi- 
torials and  other  literary  productions  ' 
correctly.      This   group   takes   cliarge 
of  the  advertising  and   ticket  selling 
for  all  entertainments.      In   the  dra-  i 
matic  group  some  dramatic  training  [ 
is    given    and    several    one-act    plays 
are  presented.     The  members  of  the  ■ 
story-telling    group    receive    instruc- 
tions in  correct  methods  of  story-tell- 
ing to  groups  of  small  children. 
•    I  know  that  the  loyal  members  of 
the    Normal    Society,    who    are    pres- 
ent,   will    join    me    in   welcoming   all 
new    students,    an-l    will    give    iliose 
who    have    the    good    fortune    to    be- 
come    members     of    our     society,     a 
hearty  welcome  at  our  next  meeting. 
Now,   just   to   show  you   what   a   fine 
society  spirit   we   have,   we   will   sing 
our   Normal   song. 


While  I  was  at  Braddock  Heights 
this  summer  on  my  vacation,  I  went 
to  a  little  town  just  outside  the  re- 
sort. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  a  corn 
cannery.  First  we  saw  the  husks 
being  taken  from  the  ears.  Then  we 
saw  the  grains  being  cut  from  the 
cob.  The  corn  was  next  cooked  in 
a  syrup  in  large  kettles. 

After  this  we  went  into  a  room 
where  thousands  of  cans  were  stored. 
Here  we  saw  cans  come  down  a  run- 
way and  pass  into  another  room.  In 
this  room  one  machine  took  the  cans 
and  filled  them,  and  another  machine 
put  on  the  tops.  Next  they  were 
packed  and  sent  away. 

DONALD  F.  PROCTOR, 

Fifth   Grade. 


THEY  DID  IT  AGAIN! 


The  Washington  County  students 
were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  stunt  given  .it  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Reception,  held  on  the  North  Campus 
on  September  the  twentieth.  Much 
credit  is  due  the  boys  and  girl^^of 
Washington  County,  as  it  took  orig- 
inality and  tact  to  come  out  of  the 
contest  victorious,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  other  Counties  com- 
peting in  the  contest.  This  is  the 
second  time  Washington  County  has 
won  the  prize.  Last  year  was  the 
first  time.  This  year  was  the  sec- 
ond— now,  Washington  County  stu- 
dents, make  next  year  the  third  time. 

The  stunt  was  "A  Dummy  Trial." 
in  wliich  about  thirty-five  students 
participated. 

BETTY  WORTHINGTON,  '2  3. 
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THE  CRAFT  CLUB. 


"Oh!  girls,  have  you  heard  about 
the  Craft  Club?  I  just  heard  two 
Seniors  tallying  about  it,  and  from 
what  they  said,  I  am  simply  wild  to 
become  a  member." 

This  bit  of  conversation  was  over- 
heard by  a  member  of  the  Club,  who, 
like  all  other  members,  was  always 
ready  to  listen  when  any  one  took 
the  name  of  our  Club  in  vain. 

Certainly  every  girl  at  Normal  has 
met  some  member  of  the  Craft  Club, 
because  you  will  find  us  flitting 
around  everywhere,  like  the  Oriole — 
trying  to  make  people  interested  in 
us. 

The  objects  of  our  club  are:  first, 
to  get  experience  and  obtain  knowl- 


edge of  various  crafts;  second,  to  as- 
sist other  organizations  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  and  the 
school  as  a  whole,  in  carrying  out 
their  programs;  third,  to  keep  In 
touch  with  larger,  similar,  outside 
organizations  as  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts;  Metropolitan,  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago  Museums;  Walter's 
Art  Gallery  and  others,  through  join- 
ing or  visiting  these  various  Nation- 
al Organizations;  and  fourth,  to  ar- 
range for  exhibits  at  M.  S.  N.  S. 

Doesn't  everyone  remember  what 
a  wonderful  exhibition  we  held  last 
year?  Why,  of  course  you  do  and 
this  year  it  is  going  to  be  even  bet- 
ter. 

Besides  the  exhibition,  we  are 
planning   to   give   a   play,   for   which 


we  will  make  our  own  scenery  and 
costumes.  Now,  you  must  admit  that 
I  sounds  fine!  Just  imagine  being 
I  able  to  say,  "I  painted  those  rocks," 
or  "I  designed  that  Greek  costume." 
Why  there  is  no  better  feeling  than 
to  stand  back  and  be  able  to  say 
something  like  that!  But  that  isn't 
all  we  shall  do,  no  indeed,  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
special  things  for  ourselves  that  we 
can  keep  to  show  our  friends,  and 
remember  the  dear  old  Craft  Club  of 
M.  S.  N.  S. 

Did  some  one  whisper,  "What  do 
I  have  to  do  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Craft  Club?"  My,  what  a  simple 
question!  The  only  membership 
qualifications  are  that  you  must  be 
connected  officially  with  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School.  You 
must  be  able  to  attend  all  the  meet- 
ings regularly,  more  than  two  ab- 
sences other  than  illness,  disquali- 
fies a  member.  But  that  isn't  hard 
because  you  become  so  Interested 
that  you  will  weep  if  you  have  to 
miss  a  meeting. 

Oh!  me;  I  most  forgot  to  tell  you 
one  of  the  most  important  things, 
and  one  I  am  sure  every  one  will 
agree  on;  it  concerns  a  little  brown 
leather  case  that  has  a  bad  habit  of 
growing  flat  every  now  and  then — 
guess  what,  girls!  We  don't  have  to 
pay  any  dues,  but  we  meet  inciden- 
tal expenses  through  assessment  of 
members  by  a  majority  vote.  Much 
better,   isn't  it? 

Do  we  have  hikes?  Why,  most 
assuredly  we  do!  And  we  have  the 
best  roasted  spuds  and  fried  bacon 
that  can  be  found  anywhere.  But,  I 
guess  I  had  better  bring  this  to  a 
close  because  there  will  soon  be  no 
room  available  for  any  one  else  in 
the  Oriole's  nest! 

M.  LILLY,  '23. 


"I've  seen  Alice  walk  home  from 
many  an  auto  ride." 

""That's  nothing!  I've  seen  Peggy 
swim  home  from  many  a  motor-boat 
ride!" 


First    Frater:    "Met     a     fraternity 
brother  and  gave  him  the  grip." 
Second  Frater:  "What  did  he  do?" 
Third   Frater:    "Oh,   he  went  with 
it  to  the  hospital." 
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I  LETTER  FROM  "THE  FRONT." 


"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
Florist  And  Nurseryman 


Office:    Cut  Flower  and   Plant  Dept. 
3315  York  Road 


Nursery:   Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 
Govans,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Established    1873 

A.  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 
Manufacturers 
Greek   Letter    Fraternity   Jewelry 

213   N.   LIBERTY   ST. 

Diamonds  Fine  Jewelry 

(10) 

TOWSON  BAKERY 


THE  GOODY  SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries 
Ice  Cream  Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 

Phone    204 .Towson 

(10) 


"Coming  back  to  school  life, — -first, 
1  have  twenty-seven  children  pu 
roll,  ranging  from  the  primary 
grades  tlirough  the  sixth,  but  1 
haven't  a  seventli.  Some  of  my 
sixth  grade  boys  and  girls  are  fifteen 
— much  larger  than  I  am.  My  school 
is  a  one-horse-power  concern,  but 
just  wonderful.  Honestly,  one  ap- 
preciates working  in  a  place  that 
she  and  her  own  dear  children  can 
beautify. 

When  1  went  in,  the  door  was 
nailed  up,  several  window  panes  out, 
no  brooms  at  all,  just  a  water  bucket 
wliere  every  one  dipped  in  his  cup — • 
nothing  sanitary.  At  present,  no 
panes  are  out,  the  door  is  on  hinges, 
and  we  have  a  dipper  with  which  to 
dip   the  water. 

1  said  something  about  flowers, 
and  at  present  we  have  fourteen 
potted  plants,  all  sorts  of  vines,, a 
lily  and   a   geranium. 

The  patrons  are  just  lovely  to  me, 
and  indeed  the  children,  at  present, 
couldn't  be  better.  (Pray  it  may 
continue).  Their  parents  say  they 
are  worlcing  liarder  this  year  than 
ever  before.  In  Reading,  they  are 
extremely  slow;  if  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions for  slow  readers,  lend  a 
helping  hand,  please.  1  have  done 
everything  I  can  think  of  to  help 
them,  but  it  is  so  disheartening  to 
try  to  do  something  different  every 
day.  I  found  out  after  a  few  day's 
reading  that  the  children  were  sim- 
ply memorizing,  so  I  wouldn't  allow 
the  young  ones  to  take  their  books 
home.  1  find  I  have  accomplished 
much  more  that  way. 

I  had  my  first  trustees'  meeting 
yesterday  ;they  were  all  prompt, 
ready  to  suggest,  and  really  rendered 
valuable  service  while  there." 

M.  E.  R. 


THE  INDIAN  WIGWAM. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 

Tell  Us  Your  Wants 


HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription   Druggists 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 
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The  .Indians  lived  in  wigwams 
which  they  called  their  homes.  They 
piled  up  sticks  in  the  middle  of  the 
wigwams  and  then  they  got  some 
flint  stones  and  rubbed  them  togeth- 
er to  make  the  fire.  There  was  a 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  wigwam  so 
the  smoke  could  go  out,  but  some  of 
the  smoke  stayed  in  the  wigwam. 
They  cooked  their  food  and  kept 
themselves  warm  by  the  fire.  They 
slept  on  animal  skins.  They  hunted 
for  the  skins  and  their  food  with  a 
bow  and  arrow. 

GEORGIE   BOSLEY, 

Third  Grade. 


WHAT  DOES  OUR  PRINCIPAL 
THINK  ABOUT  US? 


The  opening  of  school  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  1922,  marked  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  opening  of  M.  S.  N. 
S.  for  Miss  Tall.  It  was  character- 
ized by  a  finer  organization  and  spir- 
it than  was  shown  in  the  other  two 
years.     Why,  do  you  think? 

Through  Student  Government,  the 
students  had  assumed  more  responsi- 
bility. The  Senior  Class  reception 
committee  had  lifted  work  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  office  force  and  the 
registrar's  office.  The  students  and 
parents  met  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  "Ask 
Me"  girls,  whose  friendly  greeting 
and  willingness  to  show  them  around 
the  buildings  and  town,  proved  very 
satisfying  to  strangers. 

There  were  fewer  homesick  girls 
than  in  previous  years.  The  students 
seemed  to  work  out  a  method  of 
cheerfulness  for  the  girls.  After  one 
week.  Miss  Greenlaw  took  the  home- 
sick girls  for  a  hike  to  Stevenson's 
woods.  A  jolly  time  with  Miss 
Greenlaw  is  a  sure  cure  for  home- 
sickness. 

Probably,  to  Miss  Tall,  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  phases  of  this  year's 
work  is  the  enrollment.  In  1920  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  students  at- 
tended Normal;  in  1921,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  and  in  1922,  five 
hundred  and  four.  But  the  large 
number  is  not  so  gratifying  as  the 
character  and  apparent  ability  of  the 
Juniors.  This  indicates  that  the 
high  school  principals  and  teachers, 
and  the  County  Superintendents  are 
believing  fundamentally  in  education 
as  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
fessions. Thirty-four  of  the  enroll- 
ment are  boys.  We  hope  that  some 
time  in  the  future  we  will  have  thir- 
ty per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  men 
students. 

One  noticeable  factor  this  year  is 
that  the  Seniors  are  pleased  with  the 
Juniors.      This  tells  a   tale   in   itself. 

The  school  is  as  the  school  spirit 
it  represents.  May  the  Class  of  19  23 
pass  on  to  the  Juniors  this  year  an 
enlarged  loyalty  even  finer  than  that 
the  Class  of  1922  passed  on  to  the 
Class  of  1923. 

HAZEL  WRIGHT. 


Bobbed  Hair  Junior:  "I  suppose  it 
would  shock  you  if  I  told  you,  I  be- 
lieve in  free  love." 

A  Friday  Night  Man:  "Now,  that 
is  where  you  and  I  agree.  I'm  tired 
of  spending  money  on  flowers  and 
candy." 


WE  WONDER. 

1 — If   Seniors   are   really   wise. 

2 — Why  Owen  Thomas  and  James 
Kirby  were   discussing  Hope  Chests? 

3 — Why  Juniors  talk   so  much? 

5 — Why  we  don't  have  a  piano  in 
the  recreation   room? 

6 — When  the  Seniors  are  enter- 
taining the  Juniors? 

7 — Why  Senior  V  is  going  to  give 
a  movie  October  25  and  November  8. 


THE  ORIOLE 


DOCTOR    GEORGE    DRAYTON 
STRAYER'S     SPEECH     TO 
THE  FACULTY  AND  STU- 
DENTS OF  M.  S.  N.  S. 


My  friends  and  members  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  I 
think  I  was  terribly  frightened  in  ap- 
pearing before  this  group."  Per- 
haps, noting  an  expression  of  amused 
skepticism  flit  through  the  audience", 
he  added,  "That  is  so." 

Dr.  Strayer  sought  in  forceful  and 
earnest  appeals  to  make  us  conscious 
of  the  great  possibilities,  as  well  as 
responsibilities  lying  ahead  of  us, 
and  felt  there  could  have  been  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  speaker 
and  audience  if,  as  he  said  ,  "in- 
stead of  standing  up  here  on  this 
platform  we  could  have  the  kinder- 
garten situation  where  I  could  talk 
directly  to  each  and  every  one  of  you 
and  you  could  come  back  at  me  with 
your  questions."  Then  I  would  feel 
there  was  no  danger  in  having  in- 
fluenced or  afl'ected  you  in  a  manner 
other  than  I  want  to.  What  I  say 
about  education  I  feel  strongly,  so 
strongly,  that  I  want  it  to  affect  you, 
the  teacher. 

"The  biggest  thing  there  is  in  ed- 
ucation, after  all  the  curriculum,  is 
just  the  manner  in  which  you  in- 
struct as  a  teacher.  From  among 
you  boys,  possibly  some  of  you  girls, 
will  be  developed  future  superiatend- 
ents  of  schools  and  leaders  in  the 
educational  field  in  your  community, 
and  with  some,  back  in  your  head 
is  the  thought  that  you  will  teach  a 
while  and  then  study  law,  or  teach 
and  then  become  a  doctor.  I  stand 
before  you  today  in  the  solemn  con- 
viction that  for  one  who  would  suc- 
ceed and  make  his  lite  worth  while 
there  is  no  other  profession  in  which 
all  of  us  can  have  so  big  a  chance  as 
in  this  noble  profession  in  which  you 
are  interested." 

"Approximately  one  of  every  five 
persons  living  in  the  United  States 
is,  or  ought  to  be  in  school,  one  out 
of  every  five  in  the  total  population 
is  either  in  schol  or  ought  to  be  in 
school." 

"From  a  recent  investigation  that 
was  made,  seeking  to  discover  the  in- 
come of  the  American  people,  it  was. 
in  terms  of  dollars,  estimated  that  we 
had  an  income  of  sixty  billions  of  dol- 
lars. How  much  can  they  spend  on 
education?  One-sixtieth  of  it.  One 
dollar  ouT  of  every  sixty  dollars  we 
actually  spend  on  education.  Think 
of  the  size  of  the  problem;  the  num- 
ber of  people;  the  amount  of  money 
involved!" 

"No  other  profession  in  the  world 
offers  so  many  opportunities  as  the 
teaching  profession.  In  its  true 
sense  it  is  big  because  of  the  possi- 
bilities  that  lie  in   it^the   improve- 


ment and  development  of  all  of  the 
people.  The  great  American  princi- 
ple is  the  principle  of  giving  every 
body  a  chance  to  make  the  most  of 
himself.  This  is  the  American  ideal. 
Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  it  by 
saying,  'A  fair  start  and  an  equal 
chance  in  the  race  of  life.'  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  'Give  everybody  a  square 
deal;'  everybody  receiving  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  equality  which  moans 
that  all  have  a  chance  so  that  each 
one  can  do  the  best  he  is  capable  of 
doing." 

"How  can  we  do  it?  Except  as 
we  provide  education  for  all  the  peo- 
ple— and  this  is  the  job  of  our  pro- 
fession. How  can  we  set  out  to  do 
it?  We  set  out  to  do  it  in  terms  of 
our  standing  as  a  profession,  as  the 
realization  of  this  ideal.  We  lose 
sight  of  it,  we  who  work.  We  haven't 
realized  our  aim  yet,  but  we  must 
carry  the  torch  high  and  must  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  realization  of 
this  ideal." 

Dr.  Strayer  said  that  we  can  never 
go  back  to  the  time  when  a  few  peo- 
ple could  impose  their  will  on  the 
many.  We  were  done  with  the  days 
of  superstition  and  guess  work  and 
that  we  were  witnessing  the  results 
of  scientific  endeavors,  now  educa- 
tion takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  science. 
Education  sought  for  and  gave  to  us 
control  of  ideals,  of  right  habits,  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  so  that 
certain  common  Ideals  permeated  the 
whole  group;  so  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  teachers  to  see  that  every- 
one has  knowledge  of  certain  ideals, 
habits  and  skills. 

"We  question  sometimes  if  the 
sacrifice  of  lives  in  the  World's  War 
was  worth  while.  Let  us  be  glad  to 
know  that  men  died  for  their  ideals." 
We  teachers  have  some  figiiting  to 
do  for  our  ideals,  but  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  lose  themselves  they 
shall  find  themselves  and  for  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  lose  them- 
selves they  shall  not  find  them 
(Ideals).  Service  to  all  the  epople  is 
the  keynote  of  our  profession  and  for 
those  who  give  service  there  is  no 
limit   to   the   growth   of   possibilities. 

He  emphasized  the  need  of  attend- 
ance at  Summer  School,  and  said 
"we  should  never  be  satisfied  with 
our  original  equipment  or  the  quali- 
ty of  service  given,  but  should  con- 
tinue to  grow  In  service,  in  knowl- 
edge, and  in  usefulness. 

To  more  strongly  emphasize  the 
need  of  professional  growth  Dr. 
Strayer  referred  to  Maltby  Babcock's 
philosophy.  Go  Right  On  Working. 
GROW. 

He  referred  to  the  advancement 
made  in  the  field  of  medicine.  That 
as  the  practice  in  medicine  had 
evolved  from  witchcraft  to  a  science 
so  was  education  being  transformed 
from  a  trade  to  a  science.     .Just  as 


the  doctor  took  his  solemn  oath, 
upon  being  admitted  to  practice,  so 
should  teachers  take  an  oath  that 
they  will  do  their  best  for  those  they 
serve,  their  greatest  reward  being 
the  joy  of  service. 

We,  as  teachers,  must  hold  up  to 
(;hechHdren  high  ideals,  since  we  and 
t^hey  are  making  the  citizenship  pt 
tomorrow. 

Be  patriotic  in  its  fullest  and  best 
sensen 

Then  Dr.  Strayer  repealed  the  in- 
spiring words  of  America,    the  Beau- 
tfiful: 
"P,  beautiful  fon  pilgrimi  feet, 

Whose  stern  impassioned  stress, 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness. 
America,  America, 

God    mend    thine   every  flaw; 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self  control; 

Thy  liberty  in  law." 

MABEL  A.   PIELERT. 
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GLEE  CLUB. 


Of  course  every  one  knows  that 
the  Normal  School  has  a  Glee  Cluh. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  have  been  asked 
to  tell  you  about  it,  but  I  suppose 
the  reason  is  because  last  year  I  was 
an  enthusiastic  member.  Then,  too, 
we  had  no  formal  organization,  hence 
no  president. 

Last  year  we  gathered  in  an  in- 
formal group  to  sing  for  a  good  time 
and  to  learn  new  choral  music.  This 
year,  if  the  popular  demand  is  great 
enough,  a  formal  organization  may 
be  had. 

At  the  head  of  the  Glee  Club  was 
Miss  Shurtz.  Miss  Spicer  was  the 
accompanist  ,and  Margaret  Owens 
was  assistant  accompanist. 

There  were  no  dues  to  be  paid, 
but  each  bought  his  own  sheet  music. 

The  enrollment  was  seventy-five, 
eleven  of  whom  were  boys  (but  they 
didn't  always  come).  Sixty  was  the 
regular  average  attendance. 

Last  year  we  planned  a  social 
evening  for  once  a  month.  The 
Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  both  took 
part  in  this.  The  Orchestra  really 
seems  a  part  of  us.  Although  we 
rehearse  separately,  we  appear  in 
public  together. 

There  are  some  other  big  items 
concerning  the  Glee  Club.  The  Or- 
chestra and  Glee  Club  gave  a  con- 
cert at  school.  This  year  we  hope 
to  give  concerts  away  from  school 
as  well  as  here.  Supper  hikes  were 
considered  among  the  best  of  good 
times  with  the  Glee  Club.  Last  year 
we  all  went  out  in  the  woods  and 
every  one  had   a   delightful   time. 

Now  anybody  can  join  the  Glee 
Club.  There  is  no  voice  trial — if  you 
can  and  like  to  sing — join!  A  week 
or  ten  days  will  be  given  for  joining, 
so  watch  the  bulletin  board  for  the 
time.  The  enrollment  will  be  limit- 
ed to  one  hundred,  so  you'd  better 
be  early,  for  the  last  ones  may  have 
to  draw  straws! 

HAZEL   WRIGHT. 


ELEMENTARY  DOINGS. 


What  an  interesting  place  the 
Elementary  School  is!  Have  you 
visited  some  grade  while  a  project 
was  being  developed?  If  not,  do  so. 
Pay  a  visit  real  soon  and  I'm  sure 
you  will  feel  a  keener  interest  in 
the  work  which  bis  being  carried  on 
there. 

Suppose  you  visit  the  first  grade. 
If  you  do,  you  will  hear  the  children 
discussing  the  gingerbread  boy,  how 
he  is  made,  of  what  materials  he  is 
made,  and  just  how  a  real  ginger- 
bread boy  would  act.  The  first  grade 
has  been  reading  "The  Gingerbread 
Boy,"  so  they  are  going  to  make  a 
gingerbread  boy,  following  a  recipe. 
They  will  bring  wheat  to  school, 
grind  it,  mix  it  with  other  ingredi- 
ents, according  to  the  recipe,  and 
mold  it  into  shape.  Perhaps  the  fin- 
ished product  may  even  run  away. 
Who   knows? 

In  the  first  grade  room  you  would 
be  interestd  in  the  sand  table  pro- 
ject, which  is  called  "A  Child's  Day." 
Every  morning  the  children  take  a 
trip  through  this  land,  and  by  doing 
so  become  familiar  with  the  health 
rules.  First  they  visit  Drinkwater, 
then  they  go  through  the  village  of 
Bathtubville,  and  Orange  Valley.  The 
village  of  Oatmeal  is  next  visited, 
and  Hot  Soup  Spring.  Other  places 
of  interest  are  the  Milky  Way,  with 
its  village  of  paper  milk  bottles; 
Spinach  Green  and  Baked  Potato 
Village,  which  is  represented  by  real 
potatoes.  Play  Meadow  has  sliding 
boards  made  of  clay.  The  children 
made   everything   on    the   sand   table. 

Did  you  see  the  Columbus  play? 
In  the  second  and  the  third  grade 
rooms,  the  Columbus  play  is  the 
greatest  subject  of  conversation.  The 
play  was  presented  to  the  Elemen- 
tary School  on  Wednesday,  October 
11,  and  to  the  Normal  School  on  Co- 
lumbus Day,  October  12.  This  play 
was  written  by  the  third  grade.  They 
selected  the  characters,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  costumes,  and  worked 
out  the  stage  setting.  In  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Normal  School  on 
Tuesday,  October  17,  Miss  Hillhouse 
told  how  the  play  was  worked 
out  of  the  History  lessons.  Besides 
flistory  and  Industrial  Arts  this  pro- 
ject involved  language,  which  in- 
cluded writing  of  the  play  itself  and 
invitations  to  the  school  and  parents. 

The  third  grade,  Miss  Buckley's 
room,  is  preparing  for  an  Indian  As- 
sembly. In  the  History  work,  the 
children  have  been  studying  about 
Indian  family  life,  the  wigwam,  and 
the  occupations  of  the  Indians.  The 
lessons  will  lead  up  to  the  way  v/e 
live  today  and  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made.  Industrial 
Arts  will  be  brought  in  the  project 
in  the  construction  of  a  wigwam, 
which  will  be  made  of  rope,  paper, 
bags,  and  poles.     In    language,    the 


children  write  stories  about  Indians. 
This  gives  a  need  for  spelling.  In 
music  the  children  will  learn  an  In- 
dian song,  while  an  Indian  dance 
will  be  taught,  thus  giving  work  in 
Physical  Training. 

Now  you  have  heard  some  things 
about  the  lower  grades  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School.  If  the  projects  are 
to  be  a  success  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion and  interest  of  every  child  is 
needed.  If  you  visit  our  Elemen- 
tary School  you  will  see  how  readily 
each  child  takes  part  in  the  work. 
Doesn't  this  sound  interesting? 

ELIZABETH  ANDERSON,  Sr.   I 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY  MONTHLY. 


In  composition  class  we  started  a 
paper.  Before  we  could  get  our  pa- 
per organized  we  had  to  give  it  a 
name,"Elementary  Monthly"  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  thus 
giving  our  paper  its  name.  We 
then  elected  the  editors,  who  were: 
Alice  Klingelhofer,  Editor  in  Chief; 
Florence  Potter,  first  assistant,  and 
Asa   Bird   Gardner,"  second   assistant. 

The  contents  of  our  paper  were 
decided  upon  next.  We  are  going  to 
have  stories,  compositions,  accounts 
of  interest,  athletics,  current  events, 
news  items  and  jokes.  Then  report- 
ers had  to  be  chosen.  In  order  to 
tell  which  ones  would  be  best  as 
athletic  reporters  the  whole  class 
wrote  reports  on  all  we  have  done 
so  far  this  year  in  athletics.  The 
ones  having  the  best  reports  were: 
Mary  Ward,  Kitty  Frame  and  Mar- 
garet Clark.  Current  Event  report- 
ers are  Amabel  Price,  Helen  Brook- 
hart  and   EdwardGrochmal. 

For  home  work  every  night  we 
wrote  something  that  would  help  our 
paper  along.  We  wrote  news  items, 
telling  what  we  are  doing  in  our 
school.  We  brought  an  editorial 
clipped  from  the  newspaper.  We 
then   studied   editorials. 

It   was    voted    upon    in    class    that 
we  have  a  cover  for  our  paper,  which 
will  be  mad«  as  artistic  as  possible. 
Editor  of  the  Elementary 

Monthly. 
Alice  Klingelhofer. 
EUGENIA  GRAHAM,  Sr.  I. 


STANDING  UP  FOR  A  REST. 

The  street  car  was  crowded.  At 
one  stop  it  took  on  another  passen- 
ger. She  was  young,  pretty  and 
\vore  a  trim  sport  suit.  Up  jumped 
a  young  man  and  with  a  polite  bow 
paid  to  the  Miss,  "Won't  you  have 
t;his   seat?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  the 
young  lady,  "I  have  been  sitting 
flown  all  afternoon — I've  been  skat- 
ing." 


One  of  the  best  things  to  have  up 
your  sleeve   is  a  funny-bone. 
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GLEE  CLUB  AND  ORCHESTRA 


"Say  it  with  Jlusic,"  is  a  familiar 
saying  and  it  is  now  being  put  into 
effect  by  botli  the  Glee  Club  and  Or- 
chestra of  the   M.   S.   N.  S. 

The  Glt^e  Club  is  now  a  permanent 
organization.  At  the  meeting,  Oc- 
tober 5.  Miss  Peggy  Owens  was  elect- 
ed President.  ,  Miss  Charlotte  Helm 
was  elected  Vice-President.  The  of- 
fices of  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Roll 
Bearer  were  filled  by  J.  Owen  Thom- 
as and  Miss  Orr.  Of  course  a  social 
ci-airman  was  needed  and  Miss  Ruth 
Cady  now  fills  tliat  office.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Glee  Club  to  sing  the 
best  music  obtainable.  A  Cantata, 
bo)umbus.  by  Hosmer,  is  being  pre- 
pared at  present  with  several  other 
numbers. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  vhe  Or- 
chestra is  permanent.  In  fact,  it  has 
grown  considerably  this  year.  A  bass 
viol  has  been  addea  to  the  instru- 
ments formerlv  used.  .Toseph  Si- 
raonds  has  undertaken  to  master 
tMs   enormous  acquisition. 

Following  the  custom  of  previous 
years  a  joint  concert  between  the 
two  organizations  will  take  place  in 
the  near  future. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  SENIOR 
FIVE. 


study   Senior   V   has   made   of  primi- 
tive education  has  aroused  a   feeling 
that    today   w-e   are   combining    those 
principles   that   were   evolved    from   a 
conscious   need   on   the   part   of   man 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
application  and  are  embodying  them 
in    present    day    practices.      We    call 
them    principles    of   education. 
I      It  was  interesting  to  note  the  con- 
]  tributions    made    by    the    old    Greek 
p'ilosophers,  Aristotle  and  Plato,  ad- 
j  vocating  the  need  of  logical  reason- 
ing and  the  application  of  knowledge. 
:Quintilian    worked    upon    the   priuci- 
lile  that  the  child  is  the  most  impor- 
:  tant  consideration  in  the  school,  that 
j  the   curriculum   must   meet  the  need 
of   the   child.      Socrates   drew   a    fine 
distinction   between   the  value  of  in- 
teresting     opinions      and      reasoned 
knowledge,  getting  away  from  vague- 
ness   of    thought    and      requiring     a 
''efin.ition   and   reference   in   order   to 
develop   consistency   of   thought.        ' 
The    conclusions    of    this    group    I 
heartily  endorse. 

We  are  building  up  an  informa- 
tional background  that  will  be  of 
value  to  us  in  knowing  what  prin- 
ciples of  education  to  base  our 
teaching  upon  in  order  that  the  pro- 
duct of  our  public  schools  represent 
mental,  phvsical  and  moral  efficiency. 
MABEL   A.   PIELERT,   Sr.   V. 


Seated  in  a  corner  of  the  library, 
unobserved,  trying  to  concentrate  on 
Monroe's  Principles  of  Education,  I 
became  conscious  of  insubdued  tones 
in  earnest  conversation.  I  thought 
to  myself,  those  people  are  truly  in- 
terested in  their  discussion.  Look- 
i'-g  up  I  saw  a  small  group  of  Senior 
V.  They  were  discussing  the  value 
of  Jliss  Munn's  course  in  Principles 
of  Education. 

Briefly,  the  substance  of  their  re- 
spective opinions  was,  that  our  work 
to  date  in  Principles  of  Education 
was  giving  us  a  broader  conception 
of  the  real  meaning  of  education, 
that  it  could  not  be  viewed  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  dollar 
value,  in  so  far  as  it  placed  men  and 
women  in  a  position  to  make  money; 
neither  could  education  be  construed 
to  mean  purely  mental  and  physical 
development;  nor  should  over-em- 
phasis be  placed  upon  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  individuals,  but  rather 
these  three  things,  the  ment9,l,  phy- 
sical and  moral  development"  should 
be  carried  on  along  principles  that 
are  logical,  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  application  and  time  and  which 
liave  placed  man  in  a  position  to  be 
happy  only  when  he  is  contributing 
to  the  moral  uplift,  the  progress  and 
social  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  he  finds  himself. 

In  order  to  realize  and  appreciate 
the  process  of  development  through 
which  educational  principles  have 
passed.   It   was   pointed   out   that   the 


THE  A.  K.  D.'S  ORGANIZATION 


The  A.  K.  D.  sorority  had  very 
few  members  when  they  assembled 
for  the  first  time;  and  perhaps  it  was 
due  to  t^e  abundance  of  room  that 
we   accomplished   so    much. 

We  were  very  sorry  that  our  for- 
mer president  was  not  able  to  re- 
turn, for  when  one  mentions  Merle 
Giggard,  they  can't  help  but  think 
"pep."  We  now  have  another,  Ger- 
trude Smith,  and  we  believe  that  she 
is  big  and  energetic  enough  to  take 
care  of  our  business  very  well.  For 
our  Vice-President  we  have  Mabel 
Basford;  Secretary,  Evelyn  Flook; 
Treasurer,  Lillian  Duvall,  and  Re- 
porter.   Emma   Neikirk. 

We  now  have,  in  addition  to  our 
Senior  members.  Junior  girls  from 
all  parts  of  Maryland.  There  has 
been  no  time  lost  in  gaining  "pep," 
and  already,  we  have  had  some  very 
good  times  together,,  and  we  are 
planning  for  "the  year  of  years  for 
our  members." 

E.  R.  N. 


THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF 
BIRDS. 


My  Friends:  I  feel  entirely  unlike 
^lark  Antony  in  his  speech  at  Cae- 
sar's funeral,  inasmuch  as  I  have  a 
very  live  subject  to  speak  upon. 

Legislators  do  not  spend  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  for 
j  the    protection    and    propagation    of 


birds  for  purely  sentimental  reasons. 
I  will  take  tlieiri  viewpoint  and  speak 
from  a  standpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents  alone. 

Insects  in  the  United  States  de- 
stroy $60,000,000  of  cotton  per  year. 
Grasshoppers  and  insects  destrov 
$33,000,000  worth  of  hay  and  ?2,'- 
000,000  worth  of  wheat. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  our  farm  products 
and  2^c/r  of  our  garden  products  are 
yearly  fed  to  the  insect  pests. 

Coddling  moths  and  other  insects 
ruin  $12,000,000  of.  fruit  per  annum. 
.Apple  raisers  spend  $8,250,000  year- 
ly to   combat  this   foe. 

Chinch  bugs  destroy  $20,000,000 
Ts'orth  of  wheat  each  season.  Boll 
Weevils  destroy*  an  equal  amount  of 
qotton. 

In  1912  the  army  worm  marched 
over  South  Carolina  and  despite  a. 
barrage  of  sprays  and  powders,  pra- 
tically  devastated  that  State. 

In  1900  Hessian  Flies  invaded  Ohio 
and  absolutely  destroyed  2,500,00 
acres  of  the  finest  grain  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  The  market  price  of  grain 
land   dropped   40%    as  a  result. 

Birds  are  the  greatest  check  to  in- 
sect plagues  known.  Four  Chicka- 
dees, which  usually  feed  upon  plant 
lice,  caterpillars,  cankerworm,  mcths, 
etc.,  were  found  to  have  eaten  at  one 
meal  105  moths.  Upon  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  eggs  of  the 
moths  on  the  first  hatching  would 
develop  into  20,000  moths.  Night 
hawks,  examined,  have  eaten  over  50 
different  species  of  insects,  among 
them  grass  hoppers,  potato  bugs,  boll 
weevils,  gnats,  mosquitoes.  The 
cuckoo  and  Baltimore  Oriole  usually 
eat  so  many  tent  caterpillars  that 
their  stomachs  become  lined  with 
fuzz.  The  flicker  is  the  greatest  en- 
emy to  the  ant  known,  thereby  de- 
stroying large  numbers  of  corn 
aphis.  Hawks  and  owls  feed  princi- 
pally  upon   rodent   pests. 

Birds  also  play  a  large  part  in  the 
extermination  of  weeds,  many  of 
them  dining  almost  entirely  upon 
weed   seeds. 

With  your  permission  I  will  con- 
clude with  a  short  quotation  from 
Longfellow: 

The  summer  came,  and  all  the  birds 
were  dead 
The  days  were  like  hot  coals;   the 
very  ground 
Was    burned    to    ashes;    in    orchards 
fed 
Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
The  cultivated  fields  and  garden  beds 
Hosts  of  devouring  insects  crawled, 
and  found 
No  foe  to  check  their  march,  till  they 
had  made 
The  land  a  desert  without  leaf  or 
shade, 

CHARLES  RENN. 
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AN  OBSERVATION  LESSON. 


"Aren't  they  the  cutest  tlings? 
Don't  you  envy  Caroline  Read  and 
Blanche  Aldersou?  My!  how  I  wish 
I  were  teaching  first  grade!"  These 
exclamations,  heard  as  the  Seniors 
came  from  their  first  observat'on  of 
a  primary  reading  lesson,  .i;ive  an 
index  to  the  way  we  feel  about  the 
teaching    of   reading. 

Mrs.  Sibley's  babies,  all  seated  in 
a  row,  in  their  little  brown  chairs, 
looked  just  as  happy  as  if  they  were 
waiting  for  a  game  of  teacher  and 
class.  When  their  teacher  asked 
them  if  they  would  like  to  read  the 
story  of  "The  Little  Red  Hen,"  in  a 
new  book,  and  see  how  different  it 
was  from  the  story'  in  their  own 
book,  there  was  a  chorus  of  ap- 
proval. 

Mrs.  Sibley  first  asked  th°  chil- 
dren if  they  saw  any  words  in  this 
book  similar  to  the  words  in  the 
other  book.  Excited  waving  cf  the 
pairs  of  little  hands,  showed  their 
eagerness.  .A.s  the  children  read  the 
different  sentences  and  phrases  to 
her.  she  wrote  them  on  the  board 
until,  with  her  help,  they  had  select- 
ed all  the  sentences  in  which  the 
words  were  different.  The  children 
then  read  the  sentences  from  the 
board — later  thev  worked  on  the 
phrases  and  finallv  on  single  words. 
Mrs.  Sibley  gave  the  children  cards, 
asking  them  to  tell  her  the  word  on 
the  card,  and  then  find  the  same 
word  on  the  board.  The  children's 
names  were  all  written  on  the  board 
and  as  they  read  the  word  on  the 
flash  card,  they  went  to  the  board 
and  drew  a  picture. 

It  was  easy  after  the  lesson  was 
over  to  see  that  all  the  thecry  we 
had  been  studying  about  socialized 
recitations,  co-operation,  association, 
initiative,  judging,  motivation,  and 
all  the  rest,  was  involved  in  one  lit- 
tle reading  lesson.  More  than  that, 
we  saw  that  even  beginners  could  get 
joy  from  their  reading,  for  Calvin 
replied,  when  Mrs.  Sibley  asked  him 
which  story  he  liked  best,  "The  one 
in  the  first  book,  because  I  can  read 
it  better." 

R.  B.,  Sr.  IV. 


HUMOR   IS   THE    ANTISEPTIC 
OF  LIFE. 


>rARY'S   WARM. 

Mary  had  a  swarm  of  bees, 
And  they  to  save  their  lives. 

Would  go  wherever  Mary  went 
For  Mary  had  the  hives. 


Some    people    are    so    dumb    they 
think  Rex  Beach  is  a  summer  resort. 


Have  you  ever  read  "Scott's  Emul- 
sion?" 


Babe  Ruth  doesn't  know  much 
Latin,  but  his  motto  is:  "Soc  Et 
Tuum." 


A    PAIR    OP    SUSPENDERS. 

He:  "Why  not  give  me  your  reply 
now?  It  is  not  fair  to  keep  me  in 
suspense." 

She:  "But  think  of  the  time  you 
have  kept  me  in  suspense." 


REVISED  VERSION. 

Jack  Spratt  could  eat  no  fat;  his 
wife  could  eat  no  lean.  You  see 
they  spent  their  money  for  the  jit- 
ney's  gasoline. 


S.    P.    C.    A.   TAKE    NOTICE. 

Maudie:  "What's  wrong  with  the 
car?     It  squeaks  dreadfully." 

Jimmie:  "Can't  be  helped;  there's 
pig   iron   in    the   axles." 


,  THOSE  IMPETUOUS  LOVERS. 

Wife  (with  newspaper):  "Just 
think  of  it!  A  couple  got  married  a 
few  days  ago  after  a  courtship  which 
lasted   fifty   years." 

Hub:  "I  suppose  the  poor  old  man 
was  too  feeble  to  hold  out  any 
longer." 


REPAIRING  NEATLY  DONE. 

Irate  Customer:  "I  bought  a  car 
of  you  several  weeks  ago,  and  you 
said  if  anything  went  wrong  you'd 
supply  the  broken  parts." 

Dealer:    "Yes." 

Irate  Customer:  "I'd  like  to  get  a 
nose,  a  shoulder-blade,  and  a  big 
toe." 


"Why,  son,  when  I  was  a  boy  my 
Dad  wouldn't  let  me  stay  out  later 
than  nine  o'clock." 

"It  was  a  deuce  of  a  Dad  you  had, 
wasn't  it?" 

"Young  man,  I  had  a  darned  sight 
better  Dad  than  you've  got!" 


TOMMY'S  VERSION. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  "And 
when  the  prodigal  son  came  home, 
what  happened,  Tommy?" 

Tommy:  "h)s  father  hurt  him- 
self." 

E.  E.  T.:  "Why,  where  did  you 
hear  that?" 

Tommy:  "It  said  that  his  father 
ran  and  fell  on  his  neck.  I'll  bet 
it  would  hurt  you  to  fall  on  your 
neck." 


Barber:  Want  a  hair  cut? 
Customer:    No;    I    want    them    all 
cut. 


Some  people  are  so  dumb  they 
think  the  foot  of  Broadway  has  ten 
toes. 


A  City  dweller  trying  to  buy  a 
horse  asked,  "How  many  miles  will 
he  make  on  a  bushel  of  corn?" 


A  sock   on   the   foot   is  worth   two 
on  the  jaw. 


WAITER'S    SONG. 

'That's  Peggy's  Oat  Meal." 


Why    a    girl's    complexion    is    like 
a  poker  game: 

At   7   it's  straight. 
At  17  it's  flush. 
At  27   it's  bluff. 


THE    "MAKE   UP." 

"Let's  kiss  and   make   tip,"   said   she 

in  a  huff. 
"I'll  kiss  you,"  said  he;   "but  you're 

made  up  enough." 


One  can  buy  ten  cents'  worth  of 
almost  anything  now  for  thirty 
cents  . 


BUSIEST  MAN. 

A    one-armed    paper    hanger    with 
the  hives. 


"Do    you    summer   here?"   asked   the 
visitor. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  "I  also 
fall  here,  winter  here,  and  spring 
here." 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


FROEBEL'S   LOVE   FOR 
NATURE. 


We   think   that  men   likeFroebel 
Spent  all  their  time  in  books, 

And  never  thought  of  Nature, 
Who  all  about  them  looks. 

But  Proebel  was  a  lover 

Of  birds  and  trees  and  flowers; 

He'd  stroll  amidst  their  beauty, 
And  stay  with  them  for  hours. 

The    thick    woods    had    a    charm    for 
him. 

The  winds — a  welcome  sigh; 
The    movements    of   all   arimals 

He   watched   with  anxious  eye. 

In   hours   of  leisure  he   would   steal 

Away  to  hear  the  birds, 
Or  loiter  by  the  babbling  brooks 

And   catch   the   wind.s  soft  words. 

He   could  not  see  the  distant  views 

Of  Mother  Nature  fair, 
But  up  above  he  saw  clear  sky. 

And  felt  the  pure  fresh  air. 

These    things    of    Nature    then    im- 
pressed 
Upon   this  youth  so  true. 
That   God    was   near   the   plants   and 
flowers 
And   near  his  people  too. 

Not  only  in   that  World  of  his 
Was   love   for  Nature  brought; 

But  also  in   this  world  of  our, 
This  lesson  he  has  taught. 

H.  WRIGHT. 
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ATHLETICS. 


The  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
Athletic  Associaf.on  is  very  young, 
but  growing  and  prospering.  With 
every  member  of  the  student  body 
supporting  with  all  his  strength,  our 
Athletic  Association  will  soon  occu- 
py a  conspicuous  place  on  the  map. 
One  of  our  important  steps  toward 
progress  this  year  was  the  increas- 
ing of  annual  dues  to  one  dollar, 
which  will  guarantee  good  games, 
and  better  equipment  for  both  girls' 
and  boys'  teams. 

OFFICERS: 
President — Elsie  Harrington. 
Vice-President — Maxwell    Sacra. 
Secretary— Marion  Ogle. 
Treasurer — Eugenia   Graham. 
Teams  And  Managers. 
BOYS: 
General    Manager — Robert   Pierce. 
■     Soccer — William  Quillen. 

Track  and  Field — Joseph  Simonds. 
Basket   Ball — Bryce   Maxwell. 
Baseball — William  Hull. 

GIRLS: 
General    Manager — Rowanette    Al- 
len. 

Soccer — Anna  De  Ran. 

Track  and  Field — Betty  Worthing- 

ton. 
Basket- Ball — Caroline  Waller. 
Volley  Ball — Ruth   Cox. 
Tennis — Ruth    Jefferson. 
End  Ball — Beatrice  Mortorff. 
Ijetters  Won — 1921-22. 
MAJOR: 
Louise    Qovington,    Rowanetta    Al- 
len, Viola  Stewart,  Elsie  Harrington, 
Ruth    Cox,    Joseph    Simonds,    Bryce 
Maxwell.     Menaris     France,     James 
Kirby,     Wiarren      Warren,     William 
Hull,  Robert  Pearce,  Linford  Hartle. 
MINOR: 
Margaret  Niemaster,  Betty  Worth- 
ington,    Ethel    Jones,    Teresa   Hisley, 
Anna  Dawson,  Josephine  Emma  Nei- 
kirk,      Josephine     Winand,      Marion 
Ogle,   Anna  Hopkins,  Virginia  Stew- 
art. 

Track  Meet. 
M.  S.  N.  S.  sent  girls  to  the  Ath- 
letic Meet  held  by  Cross  Country 
Club  at  Patterson  Park,  Baltimore, 
on  Saturday,  September  30.  Those 
who  went: 

Louise  Covington — Running  High 
Jump,  2nd  place;  Running  Broad 
Jump,  2nd  place;  Shot  Put,  3rd 
place;  Points,  2nd  place  in  meet. 
Anna  DeRan — Running  High  Jump, 
1st  place.  Ethel  Jones,  Josephine 
Winand,  Rowanetta  Allen. 

There  were  sixty  entrants  from 
Western  Maryland,  Western  and 
Eastern  High  Schools  of  Baltimore. 
We  are  quite  proud  of  these  girls 
from    Normal    School. 

Soccer —  ( Boys ) . 
M.    S.    N.    S.   vs.   Franklin   High — 


Sept.  29.  Score  1 — 0  favor  M.  S.  N.  S. 

M.  S.  N.  S.  vs.  Towson  High,  Oct. 
4.     Score  3 — 0  favor  Towson. 

With  all  the,  boys  that  we  have 
at  Normal  this  year,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  not  having  successful  teams. 
For  this  season  we  are  going  to  leave 
it  to  the  Soccer  team  to  show  us  how 
it  should  be  done. 

M.  ARTHUR. 


WHAT  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  IS  DOING. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
YOU,  TOO. 


Stop!  Look  and  Read  what  we 
have  been  doing!  This  month  has 
been  a  very  busy  one  with  every  one 
getting  adjusted  to  his  work.  How 
quickly  the  days  have  flown  by,  for 
there  is  always  something  interest- 
ing to  do  or  be  done  in  the  Elemen- 
tary  School. 

On  the  play  ground  we  have  a 
lovely  time,  not  only  at  recess,  but 
when  Mr.  Whiting  and  Miss  Cook 
come.  On  Wednesdays  each  one  of 
the  grades  from  the  third  through 
the  seventh,  has  an  hour  of  gymna- 
sium with  Mr.  Whiting  or  Miss 
Cook.  Last  week  the  Elementary 
boys  won  a  game  of  soccer  from 
Towson.  The  score  was  2 — 0.  This 
week  we  played  again,  but  this  time 
we  were  not  so  successful,  but  just 
watch  us  the  nex|;  game! 

The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  had 
a  meeting  Friday  afternoon  to  re- 
organize their  club,  which  is  known 
as  The  School  Improvement  Club. 
Imp  Club  for  short.     "Improvement 


(By  Margaret  Hubbard,  Sr.  III.) 

The  training  of  the  physical  pow- 
ers of  children  is  most  naturally  ac- 
compjlished  through  games.  Our 
games  and  exercises  are  written  to- 
develop  muscular  control  and  to 
quicken  the  sense  organs.  We  have 
found  in  our  own  training  of  Phy- 
sical Education  that  certain  instruc- 
tions should  be  observed.  As  teach- 
ers we  should  all  know  that  physical 
exercise  should  be  put  before  the 
child  in  a  spirit  of  play.  The  man- 
ner in  which  we  teach  the  game  is 
more  important  than  playing  the 
game  itself.  We  should  always  have 
a  definite  aim  and  produce  one  idea 
at  a  time  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

As  early  as  the  first  grade,  both 
schoolroom  and  playground  games 
are  played,  such  as  the  "Muffin  Man" 
and  "Luby  Loo."  These  games  are 
continued  in  each  grade  by  more 
complex  playing.  These  games  and 
dances  have  been  studied  from  the 
primary  grades  through  the  eighth 
grade  by  the  six  sections  of  Seniors. 

Our  first  term's  work  in  Physical 
Education  for  this  year  has  been 
made  up  chiefly  of  team  work  and 
group  organization.  Such  games  as 
"Captain  Ball,"  "Live  Tag,"  "Battle 
Ball"  and  "Forcing  The  City  Gates," 
together  with  other  games  of  this 
nature  have  been  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  Seniors  III,  IV.  V  and  VI. 
Seniors  I  and  II  are  now  having  the 


is  the  motto  of  the  club.  They  have  pleasure  and  experience  of  teaching 
definite  work  planned  for  the  year.  ;  Physical  Education  in  the  rural  and 
It  has  not  been  definitely  decided  in  the  Maryland  State  Elementary 
how   many   ot   the   following   sugges-   School. 


tions  they  will  take: 

j      Care    of     School    Grounds,    Balti- 

j  more  County  Children's  Aid,  Campus, 

'  Reading,  Athletics,    (boys  and  girls) 

and  Improvement  of  the  Inside  of  the 

School. 

In  each  room  special  activities  are 
!  holding  the  interests  of  the  children. 
i  Every  one  is  vitally  engrossed  in  his 
j  own   problem.      The      fifth    grade   in 
I  (Connection     with     history     is     find- 
ing     an      abundance      of    data      on 
Colonial      life.        The      sixth      grade 
is    gathering     material     on    the     de- 
jvelopment      of      Southern      Florida. 
1  Thursday,     five     children     went     in 
'  to    Bnoch-Pratt    Library      and    read 
quite    a    number    of    articles    on    the 
Everglades,      which      they     reported 
to      their      class.         In      connection 
with    English    the   seventh    grade    is 
starting    a    newspaper.       Below    are 
some     clippings     taken      from     this 
month's   issue. 


In   a  completion  test  one  sentence 

was: 

"Mother  is  doughnuts." 

One  little   boy  filled  in  the  blank 

space  with  cracking. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  Phy- 
sical Education  is  not  all  play,  but 
that  it  develops  team  work  .group 
organization,  attention,  manners, 
morals,  self-control,  patience  and 
many  other  desirable  qualities. 
"What  more  can  we  ask  of  any  sub- 
ject in  education  than  that  which 
develops  in  the  individual  qualities 
which  makes  the  child  a  social  rath- 
er than   an  anti-social  being!" 


YOU  CAN  TELL. 


You  can  always  tell  a  Senior 

When  you  meet  her  on  the  ground; 

You  can  always  tell  a  Senior 
By  the  way  she  struts  around. 

You  can  always  tell  a  Junior, 
If,  with  her  you  get  in  touch; 

You  can  always  tell  a  Junior, 
But  you  cannot  tell  her  much. 
— Adapted. 


THE   MAID'S  PRAYER. 

Dear  God,  I'm  not  asking  for  any- 
thing for  myself,  but  please  give 
mother  a  nice  son-in-law. 
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THE     STEBBINS  -  ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies 


TOWSON,  MD. 
(10) 


RIDERWOOD,  MD. 


Start  a  Savings  Account  With 

THE 

SECOND   NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 

(10) 


GEOGRAPHY. 


HISTROY. 


MATHIAS    GROSS 
Baorber  Shop 
YORK  ROAD  TOW|SON,  MD. 

(10) 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BUICK  MOTOR  CARS 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  PORTS,  Props., 
Phone,  Towson  525 

(10) 


FRANK  J.  SMRCINA 

Practical  Tailor 

Special  Attention  Given   to  Altering, 

Dyeing,  Cleaning 

403  YORK  ROAD         TOWSON,  MD. 
(10) 


Table  Delicacies 


GEORGE  H.  STIEBER 


(10) 


Towson,  Md. 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 

Fancy    and    Staple    Groceries,    Flour 

And  Feed 

York  Road  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 

THE 

TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

Opposite   the   Court   House 

Towson,  Md. 

Open   Saturday  Nights 

4%     Interest    on    Savings    Deposits 

(Ifl) 


Have  you  ntoiced,  small  groups  of 
students  talking  interestingly  in  the 
halls,  on  the  campus — just  anywhere 
and  at  any  time;  and  have  you  won- 
dered what  it  is  all  about?  They 
are   the  geography  study  groups. 

After  being  launched  on  the  inter- 
esting topic,  "The  Work  of  The 
Wind,"  in  its  many  phases,  tho  sug- 
gestion of  the  group  method  of  pre- 
paration was  immediately  acted 
upon;  six  groups  formed  themselves 
from  the  standpoint  of  congeniality, 
locality  and  willingness  to  share  re- 
sponsibility. The  chairman  of  each 
group  keeps  tab  upon  every  one  and 
every  thing. 

The  activities  of  these  groups  af- 
ford opportunity  for  unrestrained 
self-expression;  better  understanding 
of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  by  informal  disauHsions, 
good-natured  differences  and  check- 
ings up,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
recitation  period,  the  group  respon- 
sible for  the  summary  is  able  and 
ready  to  put  it  through. 

Intense  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  fine  distinctions  drawn 
between  the  work  of  the  wind  on 
arid,  shore  and  humid  lands;  in  il- 
lustrations of  "hammada"  and  "erg"; 
the  latter  with  its  many  formations 
resulting   from    "agent"    and    "tool." 

H|ow  the  students  are  questioned 
and  encouraged  to  explain,  while 
they  struggle  through  a  mild  form 
of  aphasia.  Recovery  is  rapid,  how- 
ever, as  evidenced  by  their  master- 
ful explanation  of  the  Cycle  of  Eva- 
sions in  its  three  stages  of  "youth," 
"maturity'  'and  "old  age." 

Imaginative  picturing  becomes 
easy  if  one  but  watches  the  in- 
structor's  hands. 

Extension  of  group  work  will  be 
featured  in  the  pasting  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  of  world  interests  and  pro- 
blems, and  again  by  the  practical  il- 
lustration of  a  group  at  work  to  be 
given  during  assembly. 

Which  group  will  merit  the  privi- 
lege?    Let's  watch. 

H.  BIRMINGHAM. 


WHY  DO  JUNIORS  THINK 


A  tardy  roll   is  something  to  eat? 

A  fire  drill  is  something  used  to 
bore   holes   in   wood? 

A  butter  horn  is  a  musical  instru- 
ment? 

General  science  is  an  officer  in  the 
army? 

A  general  course  is  a  race  track? 

A  lunch  period  is  a  punctuation 
mark? 


Dewey  says,  "Education  is  a  grow- 
ing process,"  and  we  believe  that  the 
,  study    of    no    other    subject   gives    us 
an  opportunity  to  grow  as  does  His- 
tory.     In   History  we   gain   an   ever 
!  wider    circle    of    interests    and    these 
interests  lead  on  to  further  interests. 
I      I   wish   to   tell   you   of  one   project 
through    which    we    are    broadening 
our  horizon  of  interests.     This  is  our 
Current  Events  Club,  an  organization 
for  the  study  of  current  events.     The 
club  meets  one  day  a  week  for  twen- 
,  ty-five  jninutes   to   discuss   the   topic 
which  it  has  planned  for  that  week. 
I  The    organization   consists   of   a   per- 
j  manent   chairman,    a    Secretary    and 
treasurer.     The  chairman  appoints  a 
leader  to  carry  on  the  Current  Event 
discussion  for  each  week.  The  class 
is   divided   into   study   groups,   which 
■  meet   in    the   evening   for    study   and 
discussion   of   the    particular   subject 
for    the     week.       The     subjects     are 
chosen  from   the  general  subjects  of 
both     national        and      international 
j  events,   the  class  voting  on   the  sub- 
jject  it  wishes  for  study,  for  example: 
j  the  Tariff  Bill,  Railroad  Etrike,  Fed- 
eral    Injunctions    and     International 
Debt.      The    member    is    responsible 
for  bringing  in  some  contribution  on 
the    topic    under      discussion,    giving 
him  practice  in  constructive  partici- 
pation in  group  work.     We  hope  by 
this  means  of  study  to  go  deeper  into 
^  the  subject  not  only  to  give  a  knowl- 
iedge  of  facts,  but  to  broaden  our  in- 
I  terest   and    develop   a    feeling   of   re- 
sponsibility  in  national  and  interna- 
;  tional  affairs. 

I  Besides  making  a  study  of  current 
events,  we  are  making  a  study  of 
American  History  from  original  and 
secondary  sources.  We  find  the  sub- 
ject matter  very  interesting,  espec- 
ially that  given  in  the  original 
sources.  We  make  a  bibliography 
for  every  book  we  read,  and  also  give 
a  critical  note  on  the  style  and  in- 
formational value.  To  make  the 
study  more  interesting  each  member 
of  the  class  is  given  a  special  report, 
which  is  given  orally  in  class,  and 
then   written  in  outline  form. 

From  the  above  description  cf  our 
history  work,  you  will  agree  with  us 
in  saying  that  it  is  a  "growing  pro- 
cess." 

MINNIE  HOLTSCHNEIDER. 


Bon:  "Are  Lis  and  Lou  still  on 
the  outs?" 

Ton:  "Oh,  no;  Liz  gave  Lou  a 
box  of  rouge,  and  they  made  up." 


Phone,  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 
324  W.  Saratogo  Street, 

Opposite  Brager's,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Original  and  Special  Designs  to  Order 
We  Can  Duplicate  Any  Pin  or  Ring. 
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THE  ORIOLE 


GLEE  AND  CRAFT  CLUBS 

HEAR  A  CONCERT 

TOGETHER. 


Had  you  been  standing  at  the  cor- 
ner of  York  road  and  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  driveway  on  the  uight  of 
Thursday,  October  17th,  you  would 
have  seen  and  heard  about  sixty-flve 
members  of  the  Glee  and  Craft  Clubs. 
We  were  wildly  enthusiastic,  but,  of 
course,  well  behaved,  for  we  were 
starting  for  Baltimore  to  hear  Leo 
Ornstein,  pianist,  and  Marie  Sundel- 
ins,  a  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  in  a  concert  pro- 
gram. 

We  arrived  at  the  Lyric  Theatre 
about  half  past  seven,  found  the 
doors  closed  and  waited,  (some  with 
a  feeling  of  despair,  for  it  had  been 
hinted  that  we  might  have  to  stand 
through  the  entire  performance). 
Finally,  as  if  by  magic,  an  important 
looking  man  appeared  and  led  us  to 
the  stage  entrance,  where  he  parked 
Tis  behind  the  scenes.  He  evidently 
told  the  head  usher  what  a  fine  and 
enthusiastic  group  we  were,  for  soon 
that  dapper  little  man  appeared  and 
led  us  into  the  empty  and  half-light- 
ed theatre.  We  were  given  places 
along  the  rear  rail  of  the  Orchestra 
Circle  before  the  doors  were  opened 
to  the  general  public.  After  the  sec- 
ond number,  all  members  of  our 
party  had  been  given  seats,  not 
claimed  by  ticket  holders,  and  we 
settled  down  for  an  evening  of  en- 
joyment. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Orn- 
stein play  Chopin,  Schubert  and  De- 
hussey  numbers,  personally.  His 
own  composition,  "Impersonations  of 
Chinatown,"  was  extremely  charac- 
teristic. Marie  Sundelins'  numbers 
were  beautifully  done  and  seemed  to 
te  chosen  for  every  one  to  appre- 
ciate. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  use  of  the  ampico,  an 
electrically  controlled  piano-player, 
which  reproduces  to  perfection,  the 
playing  of  an  artist.  In  Liszt's 
"Liebestraum,"  Mr.  Ornstein  played 
part  of  the  selection  and  the  ampico 
reproduced  his  playing  of  the  same 
number  on  a  previous  occasion.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Ornstein  sat  listen- 
ing to  himself  play.  Mme,  Sundelins' 
songs  were  accompanied  in  part  by 
the  ampico. 

And  how  much  did  it  cost  us?  The 
concert  was  free  and  for  our  courte- 
ous reception  we  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
W.  Paul  Hamilton,  of  the  Knabe 
Studios,  with  whom  arrangements 
were   made   for  our  party. 

L.  M.  O.,  Sr.  V. 


Rich  Dad:  "My  son  is  a  writer." 
Friend:   "You  mean  he  writes  for 
money." 

Rich  Dad   (grimly:   "Exactly." 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COLUMBUS 
PLAY. 


Thiicl  Grade. 

ACT   I — SCENE    I. 

Court  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 

Columbus  enters  and  states  his 
mission. 

ACT    I — SCENE    II. 

Court  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain. 

Columbus  enters,  states  his  mis- 
sion and  departs. 

ACT    II — SCENE    I. 

The  Priory. 

The  Monks  are  seated.  Columbus 
enters  with  his  little  boy.  They  rap 
on  the  Priory  door  and  are  admitted 
to  rest  and  have  food. 

ACT   II — SCENE  II. 

Court  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain. 

King  and  Queen  are  sitting  and 
ladies-in-waiting  are  standing.  Mes- 
senger comes  in.  Columbus  enters 
and  is  allowed  to  tell  his  story  again. 
The  queen  gives  Columbus  her  jewels 
that  he  may  buy  ships. 

ACT  III — SCENE   I. 

The  Landing. 

Columbus,  Indians,  sailors.  Co- 
lumbus and  sailors  kneel  and  give 
thanks  to  God. 


BOYS'   ATHLETICS. 


Every  afternoon  from  3  to  5.30 
o'clock  you  may  see  thirty-Jive  husky 
boys  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  who  are  prospective  soccer 
players  practicing  on  the  North  Cam- 
pus. The  Juniors  of  this  group  are 
competing  for  places  on  the  team 
while  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
'23  are  trying  to  retain  their  old 
places.  The  boys  have  wisely  chosen 
Millard  Garman  as  captain. 

When  the  thirty-five  have  been  re- 
duced to  eleven,  we  feel  that  we  shall 
have  a  team  that  will  win  honors 
for  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School. 

The  following  schedule  is  pending: 
Franklin  High  School,  Sept.  29; 
Towson  High  School,  Oct.  4;  Catons- 
ville  High  School,  Oct.  6;  Randalls- 
town  High  School,  Oct.  11;  Sparrows 
Point  High  School,  Oct.  13;  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Oct.  20;  Gilman 
School,  Oct.  27;  City  College,  Nov- 
3;  Tome  Institute,  Nov.   11. 

WILLIAM  QUILLEN, 

Soccer  Manager. 


TOWSON    5    AND    10c    STORE 

School    Supplies   And 
Novelties,    Etc. 

404  York  Road  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


Service  While  You  Wait! 
Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 

2  Chesapeake  Avenue,   Towson,  Md. 

(10)  


Safety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save  Your  Money  And  Invest  With 

THE 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,    MD. 
(10) 


Downs'  Wedding  Invitations 
JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

229     N.     Charles    St.,     BALTIMORE 

(10) 

THE  ATELIER 

103  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SELBY'S  STUDIO 

(10) 


College  President:  "So  you  want  a 
job  as  a  professor?  Did  you  ever 
earn   any  money  in  your  business?" 

Applicant:  "Not  to  any  marked 
degree." 

"Very  good.  You  will  be  given  a 
position  in  our  economics  depart- 
ment." 


SWEETS— STATIONERY 

K  E  E  N  E  '  S 

YORK  RD.  AND  BURKE  AVE. 

(10) 

TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 
York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone,  Towson  554.- 

(10) 

THE   WILSON   ELECTRIC    CO. 

WM.   A.   WILSON,   Prop. 
.  Everything  Electrical 
409  York  Road,  Towson,  Md. 
Phone,  Towson  323. 

(10) . 


THE    DULANY    VERNAY    CO. 
339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  j 


Leading  School  Supply  House  ot  the 

State.  :    -5j 

(10)  :       ■■  '    ; 
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THE  ORIOLE 


HUMOR    IS   THE    AXTISEPTIC    OF 
LiIFE. 


(Continued    from    Page    6) 
CONSISTENT  TO  THE  LAST. 

The  great  banker  lay  on  his  death- 
bed. Many  friend  gathered  about  his 
bed.  The  attending  physician  whis- 
pered, "I  fear  he  is  nearing  the 
Great  Divide." 

"Tell  them  not  to  divide  till  I  get 
there,"  whispered  the  dying  man. 


Minister  (at  close  of  sermon): 
"We  shall   now  sing  hymn  No.    2  0." 

M.  S.  N.  S.  student  who  had 
worked  in  the  office  on  the  switch 
board,  roused  up  from  a  nap  and 
said:    "That  line  is  busy." 


TENDER-HEARTEDNESS. 

Little   Willie,   in   the  best  of   sashes, 
Fell   in    the    fire   and   was   burned  to 

ashes; 
By  and  by  the  room  grew  chilly 
But  no  one  liked  to  poke  up  Willie. 


WAS   IT   HASff? 

Hygiene  Teacher:  How  many 
bones  in  the  body? 

France:    207. 

Hygiene  Teacher:  Why  how  is 
that?     You  are  supposed  to  have  206. 

France:    I  swallowed  one  at  noon. 


Mother:  Get  two  pounds  of  sugar 
and  10  cents  worth  of  rat  biscuit. 

Son:  Aw!  Ma!  I  would  not  spend 
a  dime  on  rats.  If  they  can't  eat 
what  we  got  in  the  house  let  them 
move  nut. 


Some  people  are  so  dumb  they 
think  Irving  Berlin  is  the  capital  of 
Germany. 


One  girl  thought  Baton  Rouge  was 
a  lip  stick. 


PASSING  THE  BUCK. 

"Why  do  we  permit  Paris  to  dic- 
tate our  fashions?" 

"We  wouldn't  dare  make  the  kind 
of  clothes  we  like  to  wear,"  answered 
Miss  Cayenne.  "So  we  pay  Paris  a 
little  extra  for  taking  the  blame." 


MRS.  PIELERT  (in  History 
Class) — "Do  you  think  we  should 
have  four  sons  or  two  Americans?" 


Miss  Munn  —  "Where  is  Elsie 
tjereford?  I  guess  I  don't  know  El- 
sie Hereford.  Oh,  yes  I  do,  (seeing 
Elsie's  .  hand  raised).  Was  your 
name  Elsie  last  year?" 

Luther  Burbank,  the  plant  wizard, 
was  arrested  by  a  California  traffic 
c^p.  Luther  Vas  probably  trying  to 
eross  a  street  with  an  auto. 


Bad  habits  are  like  a  comfortable 
bed — easy  to  get  into,  but  hard  to 
Cet  ont  of. 


ABSENT   >UNDED. 

One  day  a  professor,  on  entering 
his  office,  thought  he  had  forgotten 
his  watch.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  his  watch  to  see  if  he  had 
time  to  go  home  and  get  it.  Having 
an  appointment  in  a  different  section 
of  the  City,  he  hung  a  sign  on  his 
door,  "Will  be  in  at  three."  Hav- 
ing to  return  for  some  papers  he 
had  forgotten,  he  saw  the  sign  on  his 
door  and  sat  down  to  await  for  him- 
self. 


Mary  had.  a  little  lamb, 
Her  father  shot  him  dead, 

Now  she  carries  him  to  school 
Between  two  hunks  of  bread. 


Don't  expect  to  enjoy  the  cream  of 
life  if  you  keep  your  milk  of  human 
kindness  all  bottled  up. 


Teacher:  "Johnny,  name  a  bird 
that  is  now  extinct." 

Johnny:  "Our  canary.  The  cat  ex- 
tincted  him  this  morning. 


Things  you  should  keep:  tempers, 
sunny  dispositions,  secrets  and  hair. 

Things  you  shouldn't  keep;  ugly 
dogs,  grudgesl  late  hours  and  bor- 
rowed books. 


Putting  your  best  foot  forward 
does  not  mean  to  kick  about  every- 
thing. 


She:    "What  did  you  say?" 
He:    "Nothing." 

She:  "I  know,  but  I  wondered  how 
you  expressed  it  this  time." 


"Look   here,"   said   the  maiden  from 

Siam, 
"II  don't  want  to  be  kissed. 
But   if   you    insist, 
Lord  knows  you  are  stronger  than  T 

am." 


"Did  you  know  that  Freddie  talks 
in   his  sleep?" 

"No,  does  he?" 

"It's  true — he  recited  in  class  this 
morning." 


Shoe  Clerk  (to  college  man):  "Do 
you  prefer  long  or  short  vamps?" 

College  Man:  "Why,  personally,  I 
prefer  the  short  blond  variety." 


A  school  teacher,  while  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  composition  said: 
"Now,  children,  do  not  imitate  some 
one  else.  Write  what  is  in  you."  As 
a  result,  the  following  composition 
was  handed  in: 

"I'm  not  Imitating  some  one  else; 
I've  got  a  heart,  a  liver,  and  a  few 
more  little  things,  and  I've  also  got 
a  half  a  pie,  a  soda,  a  ham  sandwich 
and    a   cup   of   coffee." 


An  intelligence  test  was  to  be  giv- 
en at  Timonium.  One  test  was  a 
list  of  words,  followed  by  a  list  of 
words  that  might  belong  to  it,  but 
tiwo  of  them  the  word  always  had 
One  was: 

"Love — affection,  display,  kisses, 
E^weetheart,  attachment." 

One  little  girl  in  the  sixth  grade 
underlined  kisses  and  sweetheart  as 
thel  necessities  of  love. 


One:  "I  hear  they've  called  off  the 
circus  for  this  afternoon." 

Two:  "You  don't  say!  Why  was 
that?" 

One:  "The  cook  left  the  coffee  pot 
outside  of  his  tent,  and  the  elephant 
swallowed  the  grounds." 


Second  Mate  (pointing  to  inscribed 
place  on  deck):  "This  is  where  the 
gallant  captain  fell." 

Elderly  Lady  Visitor:  "No  won- 
der; I  nearly  tripped  over  it  my- 
self." 


DISMAYED. 

He   took   her    out    for   an    ice-cream 
treat, 

His   pretty   blue-eyed   Sal, 
But  fainted  when  he  read   the  sign, 

"Cream,   ninety  cents  a  gal." 


LIFE  IN  DORMITORY. 


On  Sunday  I  get  up 

At  ten 

And  comb  and  bathe  and  dress 

And   then 

My   well   trained   Maid 

Brings 

Eggs,  coffee,  rolls  and  such  like 

Things. 

This  over,   I  begin 

To  search 

For   reasons   I   can't  go 

To  church; 

I  count  them  over  one 

By    one 

The  tasks  which  simply  must 

Be  done. 

Some  letters  which  I've  owed 

For  more 

Than  six  weeks   (a  beastly 

bore) 

To  write;   but  feeling  conscience 

Smitten, 

I  vow  that  they  shall  now  be 

Written. 

The    afternoon    and    evening 
Goes 

In  just  the  fashion  you'd  sup- 
Pose 
At  midnight  when  I  turn  my 
Knob 

I've  clean  forgot  my  Sunday 
Job. 


A,'l3£RT 
STATE  T£AC;!i; 
—       BALTIi.; 
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them   seem   to    be    in   a    fair   way   of 
doing  it. 

As  to  my  personal  views  of  teach- 
ing, I,  (B.  B.)  still  am  marvelling 
over  the  fact  of  what  a  little  respon- 
sibility has  done  for  many  of  us  and 
my  advice  to  the  Seniors  is — Don't 
try  startling  reform,  and  don't  try 
to  tell  quite  everything  you  know,  to 
the  kiddies,  the  first  day — and  fur- 
thermore, if  you're  hunting  an  ideal 
place  to  teach,  you'd  better  send  in 
your  application  tomorrow  for  Ist, 
2nd,  and  3rd  grades — Sandy  Spring. 
Miriam  Shawn  and 
Betty  Bowman. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  PROM 
THE  FRONT. 


HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  THE 
GLASS  NEWS  OF  '22. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  person  who 
wrote  in  last  year's  Oriole  that  an 
Aluminum  was  one  who  "stayed  two 
years  and  lived  to  tell  about  It" — 
let  us  make  this  amendment: 

Two  years  may  make  an  Alumnae, 
but  two  years  plus  two  months 
makes  an  Aluminum — Oh,  how  we 
shine! 

Now,  speaking  of  shining,  how- 
ever, we  find  among  the  greatest 
shiner  Alberta  Smith,  who  finds  a 
red  racer  helps  a  lot.  Oh,  yes,  and 
Catherine  Cohee  and  Hilda  Blben, 
who  ride  through  Federalsburg  with 
"the  man  in  the  moon."  Cornelia 
Wilson,  (you'd  never  think  It), 
hangs  her  P.  A.  on  her  Baltimore 
bureau. 

Regarding  bright  things,  we've 
left  out  Nell  Cashell,  of  '20,  and 
that  new  pink  bonnet  of  hers,  which 
travels  through  Bethesda  between 
Ruby's  Trail's  curly  pompadour 
(Ruby's  so  in  love  with  her  work) 
and  Louise  Barnsley's  (also  of  '20) 
French  heels. 

And  shine,  heaven's  above!  Have 
you  seen  K.  Monday's  diamond.  Last 
•time  we  saw  her,  she  was  frantical-| 
ly  hunting  Aluminum  saucepans 
(service  for  two)  and  Axminster 
rugs.  I 

But  rising  from  such  menial 
things  as  kitchen  utensils,  Dorothy  I 
Jump  was  quite  high  last  time  we 
saw  her — swinging  in  a  swing  on 
the  far  side  of  the  U.  of  Md.  Campus, 
where  she  was  watching  C.  Roe  dem- 


onstrating the  joys  of  a  Nature 
I  Study  lesson  in  the  November  woods 
— to  her  group  of  U.  of  Md.  "hikers" 
I  (?).  E.  Henry  also  close,  still  helps 
congest  the  mail  system  between 
here  and  Richmond. 

Janet  Duke  is  still  performing 
her  repertoire  of  darkey  songs,  but 
her  audience  are  no  longer  the  in- 
mates of  Newell  Hall,  but  part  of  the 
regular  army.  V.  Fowler,  her  chum, 
is  still  wearing  out  the  steps  into 
C.  H.  M.  A.,  near  which  she  teaches 
with   Elizabeth  Palmer,   of  '20. 

Mary  Albert  and  Frances  Garber 
still  inseparable,  are  teaching  in  Ha- 
gerstown.  Mary  is  teaching  music, 
and  Frances,  suffering  from  ear- 
strain,  has  had  to  lend  her  ears  to 
"hock."  T.  Bloom  is  happy,  in  Wll- 
liamsport,  where  she  has  two  pupils 
who  look  like  Rudolph  Valentino. 
'Tis  the  irony  of  fate  which  places 
Louise  Clift  and  Evelyn  Peacock  in 
a  place  which  revels  in  the  name  of 
Seat  Pleasant.  Anne  Somerville  has 
gone  back  home  to  teach  and  wait 
for  the  "Turn  'er  the  Tide." 

W*  found  Elizabeth  Jump  ,of  '21, 
Bessie  Robinson,  Katherine  Krout 
and  Marie  Frantz  shopping  in  Balti- 
more, Saturday  for  labor-saving  de- 
vices. 

Betty  and  Miriam  are  still  keeping 
the  malls  and  trains  busy  between 
Sandy  Spring — (sh!  a  quiet  neigh- 
borhood), and  Laurel,  (a  rich,  rare 
metropolis), 

But  laying  all  jokes  aside,  we  find 
the  same  sentiment  among  all  the 
girls  who  are  now  out  in  the  field — 
"if  I  can  just  make  good"  and  "show 
them"  back  at  Normal,  and  most  of 


"Here  I  am  way  up  here  in  Ha- 
gerstown,  and  yet  it  seems  that  I 
must  send  down  to  you  for  books. 
I  am  down  so  deep  in  my  teaching 
career  that  I  do  believe  It  will  take 
a  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study 
to  pull  me  out. 

How  is  everything  at  "ole"  Nor- 
mal? I  think  of  you  almost  every 
day  and  wish  1  were  with  you.  I 
like  teaching  very  well.  I  have  a 
fourth  grade  In  a  wonderful  school, 
only  two  blocks  from  home.  The 
children  are  the  most  adorable 
things  you  will  find  anywhere.  The 
grades  are  divided  so  that  1  have 
only  the  bright  group  this  year. 
Mary  Albert  is  alsd  teaching  in  the 
same  school.  There  are  about  900 
pupils  in  the  whole  school,  and  55 
of  those  are  mine.  Can  you  Imagine 
me  trying  to  teach  that  many  "live 
wires"?  I  dearly  love  every  one  of 
them,  though. 

I  have  subscribed  for  the  "Oriole," 
bjit  have  not  received  a  copy  yet.  I 
am  expecting  to  get  just  "oodles" 
of  suggestions  from  It,  so  tell  them 
to  pack  it  full  of  good  news." 

Marguerite  V.  Stone. 


TEACHERS'  OATH. 


I  hereby  swear  as  a  member  of 
the  teaching  profession,  to  do  my 
duty  toward  the  nation,  the  state, 
the  county,  the  community,  and  the 
school  in  which  I  teach.  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  make  the  school 
a  place  to  learn  right,  by  living 
"ight;  to  work  with  Interest  and  en- 
thusiasm; and  to  encourage  work 
rather  than  listening  among  my  pu- 
pils. 1  will  heartily  co-operate  with 
all  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  I  will  be  honest  and  sin- 
cere in  all  my  undertakings,  both 
with  my  pupils  and  co-workers. 
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"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
Plorist  And  Nurseryman 


Office:    Cut  Flower  and  Plant  Dept. 
5315  York  Road 


Nursery:   Glttings  and  Bellona  Aves. 
Govans,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Established    1873 

A.  H.  PETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 
Manufacturers 
-Greek  Iietter   Fraternity   Jewelry 

213   N.   LIBERTY  ST. 


A  FABLE  FROM  THE  STYX. 


Diamonds 
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Fine  Jewelry 


TOWSON  BAKERY 


THE  GOODY  SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries 
Ice  Cream  Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 

Phone   204   Towson 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 

Tell  Us  Your  Wants 


HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription  Druggists 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an 
average  senior  who  graduated  from 
Normal.  Now  she  was  only  an  aver- 
age girl,  having  only  average  intel- 
ligence. However  she  was  possessed 
of  a  desire  that  was  much  stronger 
that  the  average,  the  desire  to  put 
the  many  theories  that  had  been 
crammed  into  her  cortex  into  prac- 
tice. It  seems  that  some  how  herl 
experiences  in  teaching  were  not 
just  what  she  had  expected  and  that 
she  "came  in"  for  a  great  enlight- 
ening. Her  first  day  of  school  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  and  as 
I  saw  her  when  the  memory  of  it  was 
still  quite  fresh,  I  received  a  rather 
interesting  account.  Her  testimony 
ran  something  like  this: 

I  accepted  a  position  in  a  rural 
school  some  where  in  that  part  of 
the  world  very  properly  dubbed  "The 
Styx."  I  knew  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  school  when  I  accepted  the 
place,  but  I  was  soon  informed  that 
I  was  "up  against  it."  It  seemed 
that  the  children  were  very  few  in 
numbers,  but  what  they  lacked  in 
quantity  was  more  than  made  up  in 
quality.  Of  course,  I  took  all  of 
this  with  a  liberal  amount  of  salt, 
for  I  had  great  faith  in  solving  pro- 
blems through  motivation,  projects, 
parent-teacher  co-operation,  etc. 

Finally,  the  eventful  day  arrived. 
Following  the  teachings  of  the  best 
books  on  the  subject,  I  arrived  at 
the  school  house  very  early  and  was 
fully  prepared  to  welcome  every 
child.  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  a  dozen  children  waiting  to 
give  me  the  "once  over."  Then  it 
was  that  I  began  to  wonder  if  my 
powder  was  on  straight,  whether  or 
not  my  ears  were  showing  and  "such 
like."  After  an  hour  of  severe  crit- 
icism from  forty  pairs  of  eyes,  (for 
the  few  had  grown  to  be  forty),  the 
day  really  began. 

During  opening  exercises  every- 
thing went  rather  smoothly  and  my 
heart  began  to  beat  normally  once 
more.  Then,  remembering  the  pro- 
cedure of  practice  teaching,  I  sailed 
into  music  period  and  on  asking 
what  they  wished  to  sing,  I  was 
floored  by  forty  voices  singing  out 
forty  different  wishes.  Of  course,  I 
expected  to  hear  Swing  Song  or  The 
Kite,  and  to  say  that  I  was  surprised 
by  what  I  did  hear  is  putting  it 
mildly.  I  couldn't  have  been  more 
surprised  if  they  had  asked  for  Sole 
Mio  or  The  Messiah,  for  every  song 
asked  for  was  the  jazziest  kind  of 
jazz.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  choic- 
est— Highbrow  Blues,  Hot  Lips,  and 
Nobody  Lied.  This  is  the  time  that 
Miss  Shurtz  came  to  the  rescue  with 
"Gaily  JBrays  the  Donkeyl."  This 
round  seemed  to  suit  their  tastes 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  break  the 
ice.     So  much  for  the  music  period. 

Following  music  came  the  lessons 


of  the  day,  each  in  its  turn.  This 
wasn't  so  bad,  for,  thanks  to  the 
foresight  of  the  teachers  at  Normal, 
I  had  a  number  of  problems  ready. 
This  part  of  the  day  went  on  its  way 
repoicing,  so  to  speak.  It  was  the 
minor  details  that  made  me  long  for 
the  hour  of  dismissal.  Hundreds 
of  questions  and  complaints  of  this 
nature  came  to  me — ''Miss  Jones, 
mama  doesn't  want  me  to  set  with 
Mary,  she  swipes  pencils."  "Miss 
Jones,  my  pencil  ain't  got  no  point." 
"Miss  Jones,  kin  I  git  a  drink  of 
water,"  and  so  on  ad  finitum.  In 
vain  I  explained  to  them  that  I  had 
not  entered!  that  blessed  state  lOf 
twoness.  I  could  get  no  results, 
"Mis"  Jones  had  come  to  stay.  I  am 
certainly  glad  that  it  is  possible  to 
change  my  name  for  if  I  had  to  be 
dubbed  "Mis"  Jones  all  the  rest  of 
my  days,  I  should  be  a  fit  subject 
for  the  scrap  basket  before  many 
years.  Finally  the  day  dragged  to 
its  close  and  I  was  free.  It  was 
over,  but  its  influence  was  far-reach- 
ing, for  in  the  one  day  1  had  become 
acquainted  with  many  things  that 
I'd  never  read  of  in  School  Manage- 
ment or  Rural  Sociology.  I  was  a 
real   "school   marm'   'at  last. 

Some  weeks  later  I  happened  to 
meet  this  average  girl  again.  This 
time  she  was  singing  a  different 
song.  Naturally  I  asked  the  reason 
and  pulling  a  small  yellow  paper 
from  her  note  book,  she  answered, 
"Yes,  everything  is  going  beautiful- 
ly. I've  found  out  that  those  forty 
little  heathens  are  just  like  other 
children  when  you  remove  the  cover- 
ing and  best  of  all,  here  is  my  pan- 
acea. My  alma  mater  sent  me  this, 
and,  of  course,  I've  subscribed  for 
the  year.  It's  great  to  look  forward 
to  having  a  real  live  Oriole  bring 
you  the  news  of  your  co-workers 
every  month." 


HIP,  HIP,  HOORAY!  FOR  THE 
SENIOR  PLAY. 


The  Senior  play  will  be  presented 
in  the  Auditorium  of  the  School  at 
eight  o'clock  on  December  the  fif- 
teenth. The  decision  of  the  Dra- 
matics Committee  was  in  favor  of  a 
rollicking  comedy.  The  play  which 
meets  this  demand  and  at  the  same 
time  maintains  the  dignity  of  liter- 
ary excellence  is  the  quaint  and  hu-. 
morons  comedy  of  Dr.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith— "She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
This  play,  though  old,  tried  and 
true,  still  bubbles  with  the  eternal 
mirth  of  youth.  As  It  has  never' been 
produced  in  Towson,  the  Senior 
Class  hopes  for  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  community,  and  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  turn  out  of  M.  S.  N.  S. 
Come  and  laugh  with  us. 
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HOW  TO  READ  A  NEWSPAPER  I  tide  frequently  loses  its  value." 

Ao  TrtT  r*  Tjv  wr-DC  TWTT  cnv      I      '^'"^'    Wilsou    pictured    the    young 

AS  TOLD  BY  .MRS  WILSOW.      .reporter,   inexperienced,   out   hunting 

„,.,  ^      'news;    he    turns    in    his    report,    per- 

Mrs.    Wilson,    newspaper    reporter   j^^^        j^   i^    .^^ned   in,    a    desk    man 

and   war   correspondent   for  a   period  ^^,^5^^^  j,.   ^p    ^^^^  ^^^^^j.  p^^ggg  ,^^^^ 


of  twenty-six  months  during  the 
World's  War,  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi 
Societies  in  Assembly  Monday,  the 
23rd  inst. 


it  and  decides  into  which  class  it  be- 
longs. Some  one  who  has  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  writing  of  the  ar- 
ticle gets  up  the  head  lines.    If  there 

...  is  much  news  coming  in,  the  article 

An    almost    necessary    preliminary  jg  ^.^^    j^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ig 

m    reporting   an   address   made   by   a   ^^  ^^^  ^^^1^1^  jg  elaborated, 

woman,    is    knowing    something    per-.  j    ^^      »  n        « 

sonal  about  the  speaker.  Mrs.  Wil- '  Mrs.  Wilson  showed  the  folly  of 
son  has  an  engaging  personality,  an  ludiscnminate  reading  of  newspa- 
alertness  and  keenness  that  leads  P^rs-  She  pointed  out  wherein  pa- 
vou  to  conclude  she  would  be  a  val-  Pers  differ  and  wherein  they  are  alike 
uable  asset  to  any  paper.  im   the   character   and   kind   of   local 

In   introducing  her  topic   "How  to  national  and     international     news  of 
Read   a   Newspaper,"      Mrs.      Wilson  ,  ^iaily  interest  to  people 
asked: 

"What    is    news? 


We    were   advised    to    learn    some- 
Will    anybody !  t'^^^S    about    the    family    history    of 


get  up  and  tell  me  the  meaning?"  .Jl^e  newspaper  we  read.  Who  , is 
Lack  of  response  meant  that  we'^^^ck  of  them?  What  is  the  policy 
wanted  her  opinion.  Mrs.  Wilson  P^tlie  paper?  Does  the  controlling 
belongs  to  the  newspaper  world,  and  interest  represent  Republican  or 
we  wanted  that  point  of  view.  i  Democratic  views? 

In    conclusion    Mrs.    Wilson    said: 


"News  is  any  accurate  item  or  fact 


"Don't    read    newspapers    indiscrimi- 


that  is  of  interest  to  a  great  many  ,^g^^gj  ^^^^  ^^^^  distinction  be- 
people  News  is  not  always  accur- ,  ^^gg^^  gig^^^  ^^^  unsigned  articles, 
ate.     It  is  not  always  of  interest  to  between  facts  and  opinions. 


Assembly  Reporter. 


NU  SIGMA  SORORITY. 


"THE  PESTS  DID  IT  AGAIN." 


Our  wonderful  Auditorium  has' 
been  beautified  by  a  fourteen-bun- 
dred-dollar  set  of  curtains,  yet  the 
Pests  feel  that  they  can  contribute 
still  further  to  the  dignity  and  charm 
of  the  hall.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
a  meeting  was  called  by  the  presi- 
dent, Miss  Worthington,  who  raised 
the  question  of  "How  can  we  make 
our  hall  more  beautiful?"  Sugges- 
tions of  all  kinds  poured  forth,  but 
this  suggestion  held  the  most  promi- 
nent place;  several  palms  for  the 
stage,  to  be  used  on  fitting  oscas- 
ions.  This  suggestion  was  voted 
upon  and  the  society  has  decided  to- 
have  the  palms  ready  for  Governor's; 
Day  on  November  the  twentieth. 

Pests  and  Pep  run  hand-ln-hand! 


a  great  many  people.  In  reading  a 
newspaper  you  must  discriminate 
between  news  and  views.  No  news- 
paper has  a  right  to  give  "views" 
on  the  front  page,  or  for  that  matter 
on  any  page  of  its  paper,  except  on  The  Nu  Sigma  Sorority  has  start- 
the  editorial  page.  When  a  paper's  ed  in  with  the  same  spirit  as  before, 
views  creep  over  on  other  pages,  to  help  their  fellowmen  as  well  as 
that  paper  is  not  giving  "news",  but  to   help  each  other.  | 

is  giving  "views."  I      Our    big    dances    have    not    as    yet 

"A    reporter    attends      a    woman's  reached    the    calendar    page,    but    we  j 
club    meeting.      What    does    he    do?,  have      had      many     social     meetings  j 
He  reports  the  appearance  of  this  or  among      ourselves      and      with      the 
that    person;       perhaps    he      notices  alumni.  Besides        our        regular i 

something  that  strikes  him  as  being  "spreads",  which  are  heaps  of  fun,) 
unusual,  this  is  played  up,  the  real  with  plenty  of  good  "eats",  we  havei 
purpose  of  the  meeting  is  lost,  planned  luncheons  with  some  of  the' 
Therefore,  you  should  read  into  such  old  girls.  These  have  always  proved  j 
articles  views  not  news.  j  successful   in   a   business,  as  well   as  I 

"The  big  news  of  the  paper  is  al-  ^  social  way.  j 

ways  to  be  found  on  the  right  hand  i  Our  officers  for  this  year  are; 
side  of  the  first  nage.  What  is  the  working  with  great  enthusiasm  to-! 
psychology  of  thkt  Your  eye  nat-  ""'ard  the  betterment  of  our  sorority.! 
urallv  follows   the  direction   of  your.'^^^y  a'"®-  I 

right  hand.     You  skip  from  the  right  I      President — Eugenia  Graham, 
hand    side    of    the    page    to    the    lef 1 1      Vice-President — Mary  Lilly, 


Compliments  of 

THE 

BLACK  &  DECKER 

MEG.  CO. 

TOWSON  HEIGHTS,  MD. 


Secretary — Margaret   Hubbard. 

Treasurer — Isabel   Brian. 

Maybe    you    have    noticed    quite    a,[ 


hand  side  and  then  your  eye  falls  i 
on  the  center  of  the  page.  Turning  i 
the  page  vou  find  the  more  impor- ' 
tant  news  on  the  left  hand  side,  then  '  ^^w  peculiar  looking  girls  wander- 
vour  eye  follows  right  across  the  i  ^g  loose  around  here.  Please  do 
page  to  the  right  hand  corner,  and  "ot  believe  them  to  be  what  they 
there  vou  will  find  blocked  off,  small  'ook  to  be  for  m  the  near  future, 
advertisements.  i  "1^5'  w'"  prove  faithful  Nu  Sig  mem- 

bers, and  will  carry  on  into  next 
year  the  spirit  of  our  sorority,  which 
i-,:  loyalty  to  one  another,  our  class- 
mates, and  our  school. 

Kaye  Perdue, 
Isabel   Brian. 
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to    read 


"One     is      not    expected 
everything   that   is   printed.      As   life  j 
is    organized    you    lose      time    doing 
that.    Learn   to   skim   over  the  page. ' 
The   head    lines   are   your   guide.      If  1 
you  are  interested  in  what  the  head 
lines   indicate   you   read   it.     The  re-  '  ' 

porter  knows  this,  therefore  he  tries '  When  an  American  lad  kisses  a 
to  condense  in  six  or  eight  sentences  French  lass,  would  you  call  it  Por- 
a  great  deal.     In  doing  that  the  ar-'eign  Exchange. 


HOTEL      TOWSON 
Towson,  Md. 

Under  New  Management.  Newly- 
Renovated 
Rooms  With  Private  Baths 


New   Dining   Room   Open — American: 
And   European   Plan 

Special   Attention   Paid   To   Toiirist» 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  MONTHLY 


[other  grade  needs.  The  Fifth  Grade 
is  planning  a  Thanksgiving  assem- 
bly for  the  school.  We  are  all  look- 
ing forward  to  Armistice  Day  be- 
cause Miss  Tall  is  going  to  speak  to 
the  children,  telling  them  what  the 
flag  salute  should  mean. 

We  are  proud  of  our  new  paper 
and  the  school  is  ready  to  help  the 
grade  which  has  undertaken  this 
project.  Good  luck  to  The  Elemen- 
tary  Monthly! 

VIRGINIA   E.    STONE, 
Principal  of  Elementary  School. 

BIOLOGY   FIELD   TRIP. 


Staff — Editor-in-chief,  Alice  Klin- 
gelhofer;  Associate  Editors,  Flor- 
ence Potter  and  Asa  Bird  Gardner. 
HOW  THE  PAPER  GOT  ITS  NAME 

The  Seventh  Grade  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School  started  a  paper.  One 
of  the  first  things  we  had  to  do  to 
get  our  paper  organized  was  to  name 
it.  In  composition  class  these  names 
were  suggested:  Seventh  Grade 
Monthly,  Elementary  Gazette,  Ele- 
mentarj'.  and  Oriole  Junior.  After 
a  few  minutes  discussion  about  the 
different  names,  Elementary  Ga- 
zette was  marked  out  because  it 
sounded  too  much  like  a  police  pa- 
per. The  Seventh  Grade  Monthly 
was  marked  out  because  it  is  not 
only  Seventh  grade  news,  but  school 
news.  The  two  left  were  Oriole 
Junior  and  Elementary  Monthly. 
The  two  were  voted  upon.  Elemen- 
tary Monthly  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes.  Our  newspaper 
will  therefore  be  known  as  The  Ele- 
mentary Monthly. 
GOOD  LUOK  TO  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY   MONTHLY! 

With  the  ending  of  the  month  of 
October  comes  a  newspaper  from 
our  own  Seventh  Grade  to  keep  in 
print  the  happenings  of  our  school. 
We  feel  that  such  a  paper  is  a  pro- 
gressive step  and  that  the  group  of 
children  carrying  this  through  is 
rendering  a  service  to  the  school. 

The  month  of  October  has  been  a 
busy  one.     Work  on  the  house,  plan-' 
ning  of  a  school  newspaper,  the  mak- ' 
ing   of  a   Gingerbread   Boy  in   Grade' 
1,  an  Indian  assembly  in  Grade  III,  a 
Columbus  play  in  Grades  II  and  III, 
lockers   and    book   cases   being    made 
in  Grade  VI — these  are  a  few  of  the  [ 
happenings  of  the  month  of  October. 
The   month      ends   with      Hallowe'en 
parties  given   by  Grades   III,   IV  and 
VI  to  the  rest  of  the  school.  j 

November  launches  the  magazine! 
contest  which  will  be  repeated  this\ 
year.  From  every  magazine  sold 
the  school  receives  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  money.  This  money 
will  be  used  for  athletics,  pictures, 
flowers.      books,     workbenches,     and 


WHAT  ABOUT  OUR  ASSEM- 
BLIES? 


Some  Juniors  of  the  biology  sec- 
tions took  a  field  trip  on  a  beautiful 
afternoon  in  October.  You  cannot 
imagine  the  joy  that  they  had,  as 
well  as,  the  educational  value  they 
derived.  It  was  about  three  o'clock 
when  some  twenty  or  morp  girls  left 
the  Administration  building  accom- 
panied by  two  of  the  teachers,  Miss 
Medwedeff   and   Miss  Cooley. 

The  search  began  immediately  af- 
ter they  reached  the  York  road  by 
turning  over  every  stone  and  log 
they  chanced  to  see.  Some  found 
grass  hoppers  by  the  wayside,  others 
found  beetles  and  butterflies.  After 
walking  along  the  York  road  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  they  turned 
down  a  lane  which  led  to  a  meadow. 
The  banks  along  this  lane  were 
quite  convenient  to  dig  out  insects 
whose  nature  is  to  bury  under  the 
soil.  Many  specimens  of  various 
names  were  discovered  and  it  kept 
Miss  Medwedeff  busy  trying  to  iden- 
tify them,  and  to  show  the  girls 
which  specimens  were  insect  larvae 
and  which  worms,  for  it  seemed 
quite  diflScult  for  some  to  remember 
that  insects  have  distinct  charac- 
istics. 

They  came  to  a  stream  in  the 
meadow  where  the  party  halted. 
Some  cast  their  nets  into  the  water 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  water  bugs, 
others  searched  beside  the  stream 
for  flying,  crawling  or  buried  insects. 
Various  other  animals,  including  a 
salamander  and  a  crawfish,  were 
found,  besides  insects,  and  when 
the  parting  hour  came  each  one  had 
something  in  the  bottle  they  carried 
with   them. 

They  started  back  feeling  quite 
jolly  over  their  pleasant  search  and 
every  one  felt  that  her  time  had  been 
spent  in  a  most  enjoyable  manner 
and  is  willing  to  take  another  field 
trip  any  time  the  plan  is  suggested. 
Hilda  M.  Nolte,  Jr.  VI. 


Bride — Those  eggs   are   too   small. 

Grocer — They're  just  fresh  from 
the  country. 

Bride — That's  just  the  trouble— 
those  farmers  pick  the  eggs  before 
they  get   full   size. 


On    the    "Oriole's"    flight    from    zone 

zone 
For  a  message  from  one  and  all. 
He   finds   he   must  use   a  radiophone 
For  a  conference  with  Miss  Tall. 
You  must  know  what  she  thinks. 
So  he  says — as  he  winks — 

Anyone  who  reads  the  Oriole  will, 
from  time  to  time,  find  we  have  a 
splendid  articles  upon  Assemblies. 
We  trust  the  readers  are  wondering 
why  we  have  so  many  and  why  they 
jare  so  important  a  part  in  the  year's 
I  work.  The  everyday  schedule  runs 
'six  periods  of  class  room  work  and 
one  period  for  assembly.  The  most 
important  period  is  Assembly  per- 
iod. 

To  this  period,  scheduled  regular- 
ly at  10.45  A.  M.,  we  bring  our  best 
efforts.  Sometimes  we  have  a  sum- 
mary of  classroom  work  in  History, 
English,  Geography,  or  Math.  Some- 
times the  Elementary  School  gives 
an  assembly  as  an  outgrowth  of 
their  work.  The  children  present 
the  data  and  the  teachers  explains 
by  what  process  their  objectives 
were  accomplished.  Another  assem- 
bly may  give  a  charming  program  of 
music.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  vital 
and  usable  for  our  work  in  educa- 
tion. 

I  This  year  we  have  been  honored 
with  notable  speakers.  Professor  G. 
N.  Strayer,  of  Columbia,  University, 
spoke  to  us  about  "Objecttives  in 
Education."  Mrs.  John  Glover  Wil- 
son told  us  "How  To  Read  Newspa- 
pers." Mr.  Sydney  L.  Nyburg,  law- 
yer and  author,  gave  some  "Inter- 
esting Historical  Facts  of  Old  Bal- 
timore." Charles  J.  Llnthlcum,  an 
"alumnus"  of  the  school,  and  United 
States'  Congressman,  gave  a  discus- 
sion on  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Miss  Carey,  of  the 
Child  Health  Organization,  through 
the  Elementary  School,  started  our 
"Health  Drive"   for  this  year. 

We  have  assemblies  calling  atten- 
tion to  fire  prevention.  Definite 
weeks  are  set  aside  for  such  drives 
as:  Fire  Prevention,  Better  English. 
Better  Posture,  and  Cancer  Preven- 
tion. 

As  a  school,  we  come  together' 
once  a  day  to  share  the  school's 
work  and  the  world's  work  as  it  is 
made  clear  to  us  through  our  prom- 
inent  guests. 

Monday,  November  20,  is  Gover- 
nor's Day.  Governor  Albert  C. 
Ritchie  will  speak  at  the  morning 
.'\Ksenibly.  During  his  stay  with  us 
he  will  visit  the  Elementary  School, 
the  dormitories  and  the  athletic 
field.').  He  will  go  away,  we  trust, 
knowing  us  better  and  believing  in 
us  just  as  we  believe  in  him  and 
his   progressive   legislature. 

Hazel    Wright. 


THE  ORIOLE 


BEAUTIFUL  LAND  OF  SAND 
DUNES. 


When    the    poet    said,    "In    this    land 

of   ours 
You'll    find    some    sand    as    well    as 

flowers." 

Nobody  lied! 

When    the    biologist    said,    with    his 

eye  on   his  text, 
"That   the  country  was  the   place   to 

find   insects." 

Nobody  lied! 

But    whoever    said,    "Over    land    and 

sea, 
■Puckum'   is   the   verv   best    place    to 

be." 

Somebody  lied! 

Now  don't   be  mistaken,   or  don't  be 

mislead, 
'Cause    Trickle's    alright     when     her 

head's  in  bed. 
We   go   to   bed    down   here   with   the 

chicks 
And  rise  in  the  morning  between  five 

and   six! 
And  the  "kids"  over  here  are  strong 

and  clever. 
All    in    the    same    boat,    you   know — ■ 

birds  of  a  feather! 
But    t'-ere's    dear    Uncle    Joey,    with 

his  puff  and  his  prance, 
And  we  go  over  there  and  play  cards 

and  dance 
Until    almost     10.30.       Then     home- 
ward we  go 
Shut  up  and  go  to  bed  just  like  this 

you  know. 

M.  S.  X.  S.  Senior,  '22. 


WHAT    ENGLISH    SHALL   WE 

TEACH  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

GRADES? 

As  teachers,  going  out  to  work  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Maryland. 
it  is  necessary  that  we  understand 
something  of  t'le  nature  of  the  small 
child  and  the  kind  of  stories  that  he 
will  enjoy. 

-In  considering  the  stories  for  the 
elementary  school,  we  first  con- 
sidered fairy  stories.  We  dis- 
cussed the  values  of  fairy  stories, 
the  kind  of  storjes  that  should  be 
chosen  for  early  grades  and  then 
for  two  or  three  days  turned  the 
class  into  a  story  telling  group  and 
reveled  in  the  beauties  of  Grimm, 
Pierault  and  Dasant, 

After  we  had  devoted  a  day. or 
two  to  the  discussion  of  hero  tales 
and  myths,  we  told  some  of  these 
stories  in  class,  trying  to  make  be- 
lieve that  we  were  mere  little  chil 
dren  listening  to  the  wonderful  ad- 
ventures of  Pandora  or  Arachue. 
R.  B.,  Sr.  IV. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  VIKING 
PLAY. 


Scene  I — Queen  telling  her  dream 
to  the   King. 

Scene  II — The  baby  is  brought  be- 
fore  King  Halfdan. 

Scene  III — Olaf  and  Harold  in  the 
woods    telling    stories. 

Scene  IV — Harold  makes  himself 
a  spear-head. 

Scene  V — Harold  tells  of  his  fight 
with   a  hungry  wolf. 

S?ene  ^'I — Harold  is  made  King 
when  he  is  ten  years  old. 

Scene  VIII — Harold's  messengers 
before  Gyda. 

Scene  VIII — Harold  and  Gyda's 
wedding  feast. 


HAIR  PINS. 


Estelle   Haines. 

Of  all  sex  injustices,  I  think  the 
hair  pin  is  the  limit — and  any  girl 
who  has  had  any  experience  with 
these  weapons  will,  back  me  in  this 
statement. 

In  t!^e  first  place — they  have  a 
most  successful  way  of  losing  them- 
selves— particularly  those  innocent 
looking  "invisibles,"  and  once  lost, 
they're  lost!  Having  successfully 
secreted  themselves  in  some  un- 
thought  of  nook — they  may  be  the- 
cause  of  a  declaration  of  War — for 
vou  always  declare  that  your  room- 
mate has  taken  them — and  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  she  has!  But  at 
any  rate,  they  manage  to  break  up 
any  domestic  tranquility  that   exists. 

Then,  those  huge  wire  spikes  that 
we  have  to  wear!  When  seated  com- 
fortably in  church,  did  you  ever  feel 
one  going  straight  through  your 
head,  and  you  just  felt  that  if  you 
didn't  soon  get  your  hat  off,  the 
ushers  of  the  church  would  be  es- 
corting you  to  the  Sheppard-Pratt? 
Does  a  man  ever  have  to  suffer  this 
agony?  Of  course  not, — he  doesn't 
have  to  wear  the  "animals." 

I  think  of  all  the  species,  the  bone 
ones  are  really  the  kindest,  they're 
not  so  very  easy  to  lose,  and  they 
are  a  little  careful  about  how  they 
stick  you — but  they  do  manage  to 
get  broken  so  easily,  and  they  cost 
money.  What  do  men  have  to  spend 
money  for,  anyhow,  they  don't  use 
hairpins   or   nets? 

I  don't  know  who  invented  hair- 
pins— but  whoever  did"  surely  had  a 
wicked  grudge  against  woman-kind. 
There  must  be  a  more  humane  way 
of  keeping  one's  hair  in  place  than 
by  the  use  of  those  cruel  wires  and 
bone  implements.  After  I  finish 
Normal,  I  intend  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  to  the  scientific 
study  of  "hairpins,"  and  I'm  sure 
if  I  am  successful  in  inventing  some 
less  painful  method  of  managing 
contrary  hair,  my  name  will  be  in 
"Who's  Who  In  Americo,"  or  else 
girls  are  mighty  ungrateful  wretches. 


EVERY  DAY  APPETIZERS. 


The  Girl — Well,  I  guess  I  have  a 
right  to  tell  everything  I  know  if  I 
want  to! 

The  Boy — Sh-h-h,  you  have  told 
more  than  that  already. 


The  time  of  day  I  do  not  tell 

As  some  do  by  the  clock, 

Or   by   the   distant   chiming   bells 

Set  on  some  steeple  rock; 

But  by  the  progress   that   I   see 

In  wl-at   I  have   to   do. 

It's    either    Done    O'clock    to    me. 

Or  only  Half  past  Through. 

— John    Keudrick    Bangs. 


Junior — Are    all    blondes    deceitful? 
Senior — Can't     say,     old     dear,     I 
know  only  six. 


"Did    you    say    your    girl    suffers 
from  sinking  spells?" 

"Yes,  she  sinks  every  cent  I  get," 


Peg  Itnyre,  standing  in  the  rear 
of  a  trolley  car,  said  to  the  conduc- 
tor: 

"May  I  get  off  this  end?" 
Conductor:    "Why   certainly;    both 
ends  stop  at  the  same  time." 


"WORTH  GOING  AFTER." 

They  tell  me  that  I'm  lazy, 
But  this   I  do  insist, 
That   I'll   never   be    so   lazy 
That   I'll  throw  my  girl  a  kiss. 


IT    IS    NOT    ALW.4YS   EASY 

To  apologize. 

To   begin  over. 

To   take  advice. 

To  be   unselfish. 

To  admit  error. 

To   face  a  sneer. 

To   be  considerate. 

To  be  charitable. 

To   avoid    mistakes. 

To  endure  success. 

To  keep  on  trying. 

To  be   broad-minded. 

To   forgive   and    forget. 

To  profit  by  mistakes. 

To  think  and   then  act. 

To   make  the  best  out  of  little. 

To  keep  out  of  the  rut. 

To  shoulder    deserved    blame. 

To  maintain  a  high  standard. 

To   recognize   the  silver  lining. 

But  it  always  pays. 


THE    VEILED    PROPHET. 

"I  left  a  valuable  umbrella  in  here 
at  lunch  time  today,"  said  the  man. 
"I  wonder  if  any  of  you  waiters 
found  it?" 

"Were  there  any  identification 
marks  on  it?"  asked  the  restaurant 
manager. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  had  some  initials 
on  the  handle,  but  I  can't  remember 
whose   they  were." 


THE  ORIOLE 


EXHIBIT  OF  CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS. 


The  Story  Tellers  League  of  Bal- 
timore City  is  planning  an  exhibit  of 
Children's  books  to  be  held  in  the 
Peabody  Art  Gallery  of  Baltimore, 
from  November  23  to  December  4. 
A  number  of  publishers  have  been 
good  enough  to  send  children's  books 
for  this  exhibit.  The  exhibit  will 
be  open  each  day  from  10  A.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.  and  the  public  is  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  A  bibliography 
of  children's  books  has  been  pre- 
pared. Miss  Osborne  and  Miss  Stone 
of  our  school,  are  on  the  committee 
for  preparing  a  bibliograohy  of 
books  to  be  read  to  and  by  children. 


ELEMENTARY    HAPPENINGS. 


SOME    OF    OUR   EXCHANGES. 


1.  "The    Oriole,"    Baltimore    City 
College. 

2.  "Eastern     Echoes."     E.     H.     S., 
Baltimore. 

8.   "Westward     Ho,"     W.     H.     S., 
Baltimore. 

4.  "The      Collegian,"     St.      John's 
College.  Annapolis. 

5.  "The      Courant,"      Hyattsville, 
Maryland. 

■6.   "The  Talisman,"  Ballard  H.  S., 
Seattle.   Wash. 

7.  "Tbe    Carolinian,"     Denton     H. 
S..  Denton,  Md. 

8.  "Central   High   School,"  Wash., 
D.  C. 

9.  "The  Owl,"  Westminster  High, 
Westminster. 

10.  "Union    News,"    Towson,    Md. 

11.  "Bel  Air  Times,"  Bel  Air,  Md. 

12.  'Aberdeen    Enterprise,"    Aber- 
deen, Md. 

13.  "Westminster    Times,"    West- 
minster.  Md. 

14.  "Salisbury   Advertiser,"    Salis- 
bury, Md. 


JUNIORS ! 


Don't  you  hear  the  voice  of  our 
Oriole?  It  calls  to  you.  It  wants 
you.  It  needs  you!  How  can  you 
pass  it  by?  It  sings  of  all  the  things 
about  us.  Are  you  not  interested  in 
them?  They  are  so  beautiful  and 
our  Oriole  is  just  as  beautiful.  The 
Oriole  flutters  over  us  once  a  month; 
in  fact,  it  is  about  us  always.  The 
Seniors  heard  it  call  and  answered 
it,  but  so  far  the  Juniors  have  not 
added  any  great  quantity  or  quality 
to  the  poor  bird's  voice.  Without  your 
help,  dear  Juniors,  our  Oriole  can- 
not be  a  perfect  songster.  Don't 
forget  your  duty!  Why  not  estab- 
lish a  name  for  yourselves  by  being 
a  100  per  cent,  friend  of  the  Oriole 
in  our  December  issue?  Remember 
it's  calling  you  Juniors,  and  you 
and  you. 

Betty   Worthington, 
Advertising   Manager,   '23 


How  quickly  the  past  monfh  has 
gone  in  the  Elementary  School! 
Til  ere  are  so  many  interesting  plans 
i  being  worked  out  all  the  time,  that 
every  one  is  kept  busy.  Have  you 
been  keeping  up  with  the  Elemen- 
tary School  lately?  If  not,  just 
read  a  few  events  which  have  been 
going  on   there. 

On  Tuesday,  October  30,  Miss 
Buckley's  classes,  the  third  and 
fourth  grades,  gave  aHallowe'en 
party  i  nthe  Elementary  Assembly 
of  the  Elementary  School  from  one 
to  two  o'clock.  Invitations  were 
sent  to  Miss  Stone,  the  teachers, 
and  the  First  and  Second  grades.  At 
tiie  beginning  of  the  party  the  chil- 
dren were  seated  on  the  floor  while 
they  sang  a  Hallowe'en  song  and 
listened  to  a  story.  Then  the  chil- 
dren played  games  out  doors.  Soon 
every  one  was  invited  in  to  have  re- 
freshments. We  all  had  a  lovely 
time  at  this  party.  Don't  you  wish 
you  could  have  been  there? 

I  suppose  you  saw  the  health  play 
given  by  the  lower  grades,  under 
t'^e  direction  of  Miss  Carey.  Miss 
Carey  came  to  us  from  a  child's 
health  organization,  and  planned  a 
play  with  the  children,  which  would 
initiate  an  interest  in  health  educa- 
tion. In  the  play  the  children  sang 
songs  which  told  of  health  rules  to 
be  nbeved  every  day.  The  first 
grade  children  cleverly  represented 
little  children  going  to  bed  early 
with  windows  open.  The  second 
grade  children  drank  milk  and  the 
third  grade  said  they  ate  oatmeal 
fvervday.  The  fourth  grade  repre- 
sented school  children,  while  the 
fifth  grade  repre.sented  the  vegeta- 
ble men.  The  children  had  very  lit- 
1  le  work  on  this  play,  in  fact,  only 
about  three  ten  minute  rehearsals. 
Doesn't  it  seem  interesting  that  the 
children  gain  more  knowledge  of 
the  health  rules  from  this  form  of 
play  activity  than  reading  facts  from 
books? 

On  Friday  evening,  November  3, 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Te-Pa- 
Chi  Club  was  held  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Assembly.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Sneeringer.  Miss  Tall  gave  a  talk 
on  differences  in  skill,  attitudes, 
ideals  and  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  child.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  school  and  the  home  to  lead 
to  a  steady  growth  along  all  of  these 
lines.  For  example,  the  salutation 
of  the  flag  should  become  to  children 
a  ceremony  in  honor  of  some  worthy 
citizen  of  our  country.  Another 
good  point  brought  out  in  this  talk 
was  that  all  children  should  know 
parliamentary  procedure.  Children 
should  begin  in  the  lower  grades  to 
I  conduct  meetings,  assuming  all  re- 
.  sponsibilities.      Then    too,    the    child 


should  early  begin  to  have  civic  re- 
sponsibility in  caring  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  school  property  and 
keeping  the  grounds  in  good  condi- 
tion. Courtesy  and  responsibility 
should  be  developed  in  the  very 
young  child.  If  a  child  of  twelve 
rises  when  some  one  older  than  he 
enters  the  room,  waits  quietly  for 
'omp  privilege,  gives  his  seat  in  a 
crowded  place  to  some  older  per- 
son, then  we  know  that  this  child 
has  had  training  in  courtesy  in  his 
younger   life. 

The  parents  were  given  outlines 
of  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  for 
good  citizenship  in  the  Elementary 
School,  with  the  request  that  they 
check  and  return  these  to  Miss  Stone 
within  the  next  few  days.  From 
these  outlines  a  list  of  desirable 
habits  and  attitudes  is  to  be  made. 
The  teachers  and  parents  will  work 
together  with  the  children  and  form 
new  plans  or  improve  old  ones  to 
benefit  the  school. 

On  Friday,  November  10,  we  cele- 
brated Armistice  Day  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School.  Among  the  important 
events  of  this  celebration  was  the 
flag  salutation,  singing  patriotic 
songs,  and  a  talk  by  Miss  Cooley. 

In  the  third  grade,  (Miss  Hillhouse 
teacher,)  the  children  are  going  to 
work  out  an  interesting  history  pro- 
ject. If  you  walk  in  this  room  you 
will  see  logs  sawed  in  a  pile  of  uni- 
form lengths  and  other  logs  to  be 
sawed.  The  children  are  going  to 
make  a  log  cabin.  If  you  think 
they're  not  good  carpenters  and  in- 
terest is  lacking,  then  just  take  a 
peep  in  the  third  grade  room  some 
morning  between  eleven  thirty  and 
twelve  o'clock. 

The  fourth  grade  wrote  a  Viking 
play  in  history  class.  They  present- 
ed the  play  to  the  Elementary 
School  on  Monday,  November  13. 

I  have  told  you  some  of  the  hap- 
pening in  the  Elementary  School. 
This  is  a  happy,  as  well  as  a  busy 
place,  and  one  in  which  we  find  an 
interesting  place  to  work.  As  time 
goes  on  the  problems  progress  into 
units   of   successful   work. 

Elizabeth  Anderson,  Sr.  I. 


"Mandy,  what  is  the  name  of 
your  boy?" 

"Hallud,"   the  woman   replied. 

"How'd  you  come  to  name  him 
that?      It's   an   odd   name." 

"No,  sah!"  she  replied  with  ve- 
hemence. "Dat's  not  an  odd  name, 
it's  out  of  the  Bible — whar  It  said 
'Hallud   be  Thy   name.'  " 


•"Mother,"  said  a  little  boy,  "these 
trousers  are  too  tight;  they're 
tighter'n  my  own  skin!" 

"Now,  my  boy,  you  know  that 
isn't  so," 

"It  Is  so  too.  I  can  sit  down  in 
my  skin,  but  I  can't  sit  down  in 
these    trousers!" 
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THE  PHENOMENON  OF 
LIGHT. 


It  seems  as  though  it  is  the  gen- 
eral tendency  for  all  of  us  to  dis- 
regard the  common,  every  day  es- 
sentials that  lie  about  us  so  abun- 
dantly.    Among  these  is  light. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
wonderfully  all-powerful  it  is?  If 
you  have  not,  then  let  me  tell  you 
something  of  its  properties. 

Light  passes  at  an  incredibly  high 
rate  of  speed,  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  six  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  seven  miles  per  sec- 
ond. This  speed  seems  so  great 
that  one  would  naturally  think  light 
would  penetrate  to  any  distance  in 
practically  no  time.  However,  as  an 
example  of  the  immensity  of  our  uni- 
verse, let  me  cite  you  the  star 
Polaris,  which  is  so  far  away  that 
it  takes  more  than  forty-two  years 
for  its  light  to  reach  us.  Light 
travels  about  five  trillion,  eight  hun- 
dred eighty  billion,  two  hundred 
twenty-two  million,  eight  hundred 
twenty-eight  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  six  miles  in  the  period 
of  a  year.  Remember  that  it  would 
take  an  automobile  about  forty  bil- 
lion, eight  hundred  and  three  mil- 
lion, four  hundred  eleven  thousand, 
six  hundred  eighty  six  days  to  make 
such  a  trip.  Compare  this  to  a 
transcontinental  tour  and  think  how 
lonely  Polaris,  two  hundred  forty- 
nine  trillion,  six  hundred  fifteen 
billion,  four  hundred  fifty-nine  mil- 
lion, eighty  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  nineteen  miles  away  in  the 
heavens.  It  may  emphasize  the 
greatness  of  these  figures  if  I  add 
that  it  would  take  an  average  per- 
son over  two  hundred  twelve  mil- 
lion, six  hundred  thirty-six  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  six  days,  to  count 
that  far. 

The  earth  is  about  twenty-five 
thousand  miles  in  circumference.  If 
a  man  and  light  were  to  have  a  race 
the  light  would  circle  the  earth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  times  before  the 
runner  had  traveled  one  hundred 
yards.  If  the  man  were  handed' a 
hot-dog  sandwich  every  time  that 
the  light  passed,  the  man  would 
have  to  lay  off  for  a  three  hour  lunch 
period  in  order  to  eat  them.  Light 
moves  pretty  lively  after  all,  doesn't 
it? 

Most  of  us  understand  the  phe- 
nomenon of  color,  and  that  a  color 
of  an  object  is  every  color  but  the 
color  which  we  see,  but  few  of  us 
have  ever  realized  that  there  are  col- 
ors which  we  cannot  see.  Reds,  so  red 
that  they  are  hot,  and  blues  so  blue 
that  they  are  germicidlcal,  are 
strangers  to  most  of  us,  yet  it  is 
known  that  such  colors  exist. 

It  seems  as  though  we  don't  ap- 
preciate a  thing  until  we  are  de- 
prived of  that  thing. 


Consider  a  lightless  earth,  no 
beautiful  colors,  no  warm  sunshine, 
no  vegetation,  no  air,  no  beautiful 
sunsets,  no  anything.  Never  ending 
nights,  nights  hundreds  of  times 
blacker  than  any  we  know,  frozen 
atmosphere,  frozen  oceans,  the  con- 
tinents barren  walls  of  frigid  sand, 
intense  cold  everywhere,  cold  so 
great  that  even  alcohol  would  be- 
come a  taffy,  would  characterize  this 
world  of  ours. 

Suppose  tonight  the  sun  would  be 
extinguished! 

Charles   Renn. 


I   BALTIMORE  AS  IT  IS  AND 
WAS. 


To  Senior  III  fell  the  honor  of 
giving  the  geography  discussion  dur- 
ing assembly,  and  well  did  they 
merit  It. 

The  subject,  "The  City  Of  Balti- 
more," was  treated  from  the  stand- 
point of  industry,  commerce,  site, 
zone,   beauty  and   growth. 

The  site  of  Baltimore,  with  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  was 
presented  by  Lolita  Gillespie. 

The  present  site  grew  out  of  two 
distinct  former  sites,  Bush  River  in 
Harford  County  and  Joppa.  The 
City  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  good 
harbor,  easily  dredged  because  of  a 
loose  sandy  soil,  and  miles  of  water- 
front along  the  Patapsco.  Extension 
I  of  the  City  is  difl5cult  by  reason  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  waterways 
and  marshes. 

Hazel  Wright  told  of  commercial 
Baltimore,  with  its  numerous  rail- 
roads draining  the  winter  wheat 
belt,  and  having  direct  connection 
with  New  York.  Baltimore  owes  its 
commercial  start  to  tobacco.  It  is 
now  the  gateway  to  the  wheat  and 
: cotton  belts;  a  market  for  the  coal 
!of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
; Western  Maryland,  and  the  iron  ore 
ifrom  the  Lake  Region. 
I  The  rapid  growth  of  industrial 
Baltimore,  according  to  Katherine 
Betts,  is  due  to  its  location,  direct 
lines  of  communication,  proximity 
to  raw  material  and  abundance  of 
labor.  Among  its  12  3  different  in- 
dustries may  be  mentioned,  flour 
mills,  as  early  as  1774,  glass  works 
in  1788,  the  largest  copper  refining 
plant  in  the  United  States,  canning 
factories  and  sugar  refineries. 
I  The  zoning  of  Baltimore  was  il- 
lustrated by  Olive  Caulk. 
i  Of  Baltimore,  the  beautiful,  An- 
nette Twilly  told  us  in  her  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  residential  section 
and  parks;  and  of  a  plan  for  a  park 
system  connected  by  a  boulevard 
such  as  one  sees  in  Paris. 

Ethel  Brinsfield  spoke  of  the 
rapid  growth  in  population. 

Much  about  liistorical  Baltimore 
was  learned  from  the  speech  of  Sid- 
ney Nyberg,  who  honored  us  at  Mon- 


day's Assembly.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  that,  in  1820,  Balti- 
more was  the  metropolis  of  the  na- 
tion, and  had  an  enormous  trade 
with  China  and  Japan. 

During  the  CivilWar  the  position 
of  Baltimore  could  be  likened  to  that 
of  Belgium  in  the  World  War  in  that 
her  neutrality  was  violated  by 
Northern  troops,  and  the  "battle  of 
Pratt  Street"  was  fought.  Lincoln 
said  the  troops  could  neither  fly  over 
Baltimore  nor  creep  under,  and 
hence  the  "invasion."  Maryland 
then  determined  to  secede,  but  wae 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
troops  under  General  Butler,  who, 
under  cover  of  night  and  a  violent 
rain  storm,  captured  the  leaders  and 
imprisoned  them  in  Fort  Warren,  at 
Boston,  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
Among  the  captured  was  S.  Teakle 
Wallis,  who,  during  his  incarcera- 
tion, wrote  many  war  poems. 

H.  Birmingham. 


2500  B.  C. 


One  may  hesitate  at  and  ponder 
over  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
"There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  but  we  have  certainly  proved 
this  many  times  in  our  Junior  His- 
tory  Class. 

Let  me  explain.  We  have  been 
studying  about  ancient  history,  even 
as  far  back  as  three  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  By  way  of  example, 
the  other  day,  being  interested  in 
the  subject,  we  looked  up  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Cretans,  a  people  who 
lived  on  the  island  of  Crete,  about 
twenty-five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  we  w^re  surprised  to 
find  that  a  very  high  state  of  civil- 
ization  existed  at   that   time. 

They    excelled,    especially,    in    ar- 
chitecture.      It    was    the    palace    of 
Cnossus     that     interested     us     most. 
This  palace  was  almost  a  town,  dec- 
orated     with      magnificent      pottery. 
The   richest      decoration    of      Cretan 
j  rooms    consisted    in    elaborate   mural 
!  paintings      placed      between      formal 
borders.      In     these    paintings,     pic- 
tures   of    ladies,      with      belt-shaped 
'  skirts,     with     flounces     and     ruffles, 
elaborate     embroidery,      and      fancy 
golden    ornaments,    contrasted    with 
the   soft,   white,   simple  garments   ol 
!the  men.      We  can  imagine  the  pic- 
'  turesque   scenes    in   the   halls  of   the 
I  palaces  when  the  larger  lamps  were 
lighted,      sending      a      fitful      glare 
through  the  columned  chambers  and 
i  lighting    up    the    gayly    colored    cos- 
Itumes  of  lords   and   ladies,   listening 
[  to  sea  tales  or  the  adventures  of  the 
bull  chase. 
i  Miriam   Cronhardt. 


"Things  don't  turn  up  in  this 
world  until  somebody  turns  them 
up." 
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(Before  the  Pestalozzi  Public 
Speaking  Club,   Nov.   9,   1922.) 

Friends:  You  must  excuse  me,  as 
chajrman  of  this  meeting,  for  as- 
suming first  place  on  the  speakers' 
program  for  today;  but,  I  consider 
it  a  pardonable  situation,  because 
of  the  logical  relation  of  my  report 
to  the  talks  which  are  to  follow. 

Let  me  define  first,  or  limit,  if 
you  please,  the  occasional  speech.  It 
is  a  speech  for  an  occasion,  but  is 
opposite  in  character  to  a  sermon,  a 
lawyer's  speech  to  court  or  jury,  to 
the  speech  of  a  member  of  a  deliber- 
ative assembly,  or  to  the  lyceum  lec- 
ture. It  is  limited  and  inspired  by 
the  occasion,  that  is  "the  speech  ex- 
ists because  of  the  occasion,  not  the 
occasion  because  of  the  speech." 

Next,  let  us  justify  this  speech  for 
the  occasion.  Many,  many  types  of 
an  occasion  give  rise  to  the  speech 
inspired  by  that  occasion.  Among 
the  more  common  of  these  are:  the 
welcome  or  farewell  speech;  presen- 
tation or  acceptance;  giving  or  re- 
sponding to  toasts,  dedications,  and 
a  speech  in  behalf  of  a  cause.  The 
talks  following  this  will  be  of  this 
latter  type.  Many,  many  types  of 
people  representing  many  walks  of 
life,  in  fact  every  educated  person 
may  at  one  time  or  another  be  called 
upon  for  such  a  speech.  And,  every 
educated  person  should  be  able  to 
perform  creditably  before  a  moder- 
ate sized   audience. 

For  the  occasional  speaker,  these 
requirements  are  usually  considered 
essential;  a  general  education,  for  a 
background;  more  or  less  practice 
in  the  art  of  speaking,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  himself  as  well  as  his  audi- 
ence. 

For  the  speech  itself  these  re- 
quirements must  hold  the  role  of 
minimum  essentials:  good  begin- 
ning, obvious  structure,  logical  pro- 
gress,   and   a   satisfying   culmination. 

The  introduction  is  important  be- 
cause of  the  value  of  the  first  im- 
pression. It  the  first  impression  is 
good,  it  may  cover  much  poorly  done 
thereafter.  If  it  is  poor,  much  good 
may  be  wasted  in  reversing  the  im- 
jpression.  Many  types  of  beginnings 
are  employed.  Chief  among  them 
are  these:  Personal  beginning,  which 
must  be  happily  chosen  between  the 
extremes  of  humility  and  self- 
praise;  the  anecdote,  which  must  be 
chosen  for  its  easily  understood 
comedy,  as  well  as  its  bearing  upon 
the  theme;  the  illustration,  made 
my  comparison  or  allusion;  the  gen- 
eral introduction,  which  compares 
the  usual  occasion  with  the  specific 
one  at   hand. 

I  The  conclusion  is  likewise  impor- 
Itant,  because  it  determines  both  the 
Jattltude  and  the  Information  which 
the  audience  shall  carry  away.  It 
.may  be  classed  In  general,  under  one 


of  the  following  types:  the  personal, 
which  coincides  with  the  personal 
beginning;  the  summary;  the  horta- 
tory, which  expounds  the  future  pos- 
sibilities of  the  subject;  the  quota- 
tion or  allusion,  which  gives  the 
speaker  a  height  of  emotion  to  which 
he  may  fly,  whereas  alone,  he  could 
not  approach  with  his  meagre  soul's 
emotion,  this  rhetorical  splendor, 
and  emotional  peak  to  which  some 
fellow-author  may  carry  him. 

The  essentials  of  style  are  brief- 
ly: clarity,  adaptability  of  speaker, 
to  audience  and  occasion,  and  sin- 
cerity. 

The  delivery  is  important  because 
of  the  physical  effect  upon  the  audi- 
ence. A  well-pitched  voice  is  pleas- 
ing; a  good  medium,  between  a  low, 
quick,  conversational  voice,  and  a 
shouting  auctioneer's  tone,  results  in 
a  tone  loud  enough  for  the  audience, 
and  a  rate  slow  enough  for  easy 
comprehension.  Natural  , distinct 
enunciation  is  essential  to  the  hear- 
er's auditory  satisfaction.  Gestures, 
movements  and  poise  as  details  of 
general  posture  are  important  means 
by  which  the  audience  gains  general 
impressions. 

These  points  are  valuable  for  con- 
sideration for  those  who  are  begin- 
ning to  study  the  art  of  public  speak- 
ing. They  give  us  needed  theoretical 
knowledge,  along  with  our  practice. 
If  we  learn  to  accept  and  appreciate 
every  opportunity  for  public  speak- 
ing we  will  further  ourselves  by  the 
practice  method;  and  if  we  learn  to 
plan  a  speech  for  any  occasion,  with 
respect  to  time,  place,  circumstances 
and  our  own  abilities,  we  will  cer- 
tainly be  able  and  worthy  public 
speakers. 

Maxwell 'R.  Sacra. 
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A  RED  LETTER  DAY  AT 
M.  S.  N.  S. 


It  was  a  red  letter  day  at  the 
Normal  School  when  the  velour  cur- 
tains for  the  windows  in  the  Audi- 
torium were  formally  presented. 

The  need  for  them  was  felt  seri- 
ously last  year  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  show  pictures  in  the  hall, 
and  the  Class  of  '22  responded  to 
this  need  hy  leaving  as  a  gift  to  this 
school,  some  money  to  start  a  cur- 
tain fund.  To  this  class  and  to  Miss 
Greenlaw,  the  present  and  future 
students  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
owe  a  great  deal,  for  they  started 
the  movement  which  enabled  us  to 
obtain  within  a  year,  a  very  expen- 
sive, but  a  much  needed  piece  of 
equipment.  The  present  senior  class 
agreed  to  fol/low  suit,  jand  broke 
away  from  tradition  by  giving  its 
gift  to  the  school  when  the  need 
was  felt,  not  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ior year.  The  faculty  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  matter  and 
not  wanting  to  let  the  students  get 
ahead  of  them  in  such  a  big  propo- 
sition, they  too,  made  a  contribution. 
When  the  Alumni  Association  was 
asked  to  co-operate,  it  responded 
heartily,  and  Miss  Martha  Richmond 
gave  a  whole  curtain  in  memory  of 
her  sister,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Richmond, 
who  was,  for  a  time,  the  principal  of 
this  school,  and  who  always  gave 
her  ardent  support  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

Representatives  of  the  various 
groups  spoke  in  the  assembly  which 
was  given  over  to  the  presentation 
of  the  curtains.  Miss  Robinson 
speaking  for  the  Class  of  '22;  Miss 
Lynch  for  the  present  Senior  class; 
Miss  Richmond  for  her  interest  in 
the  matter;  Miss  Tall  for  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  Dr.  Fawcett  for  the  Alumni 
Association. 

Songs  and  cheers  made  the  pro- 
gram lively  and  the  spirit  exhibited 
by  the  student  body  was  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one  that  the  efforts 
which  were  put  into  this  project 
were  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  now  enjoying  the  results  of  those 
efforts. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 


. 


ALUMNI  IN  ST.  MARY'S 
COUNTY. 


Janet  Duke,  Assistant,  Two  Room 
School,   Clements,   Md. 

Virginia  Fowler,  Assistant,  Two 
Room   School,   Mechanicsville,   Md. 

Harriet  Reeder,  Assistant,  Three 
Room  School,  Hollywood,  Md. 


"Madam,  there's  a  man  at  the  door 
with  a  package  for  you." 

"What  is  it,  Bridget?" 

"It's  fish,  mum,  an'  it's  marked 
C.  O.  D." 

"Tell  him  to  take  it  back,  I  or- 
dered trout." 


As  most  of  us  are  so  busy  with 
the  daily  routine  of  Normal  that  we 
are  prone  to  overlook  things  of  im- 
portance in  our  very  midst,  it  is  well 
to  face  a  few  statistics  at  times. 

How  large  a  part  did  the  library 
play  in  our  life  in  October?  During 
that  month  students  used  the  li- 
brary 10,000  times,  and  4,496  books 
were  circulated,  a  record  wcceeding 
that  of  all  previous  months. 

Aside  from  the  regular  work  car- 
ried on  in  the  library,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  librarians  for  much 
extra-routine  work.  Since  school 
first  assembled  thirty  classes  in  "The 
Use  of  the  Library"  have  been  con- 
ducted. The  story-telling  group  of 
the  Pestalozzi  Literary  Society  meet 
here  for  organization  and  story-tell- 
ing. Arrangements  have  been  made 
so  as  to  give  the  elementary  school 
children  opportunity  to  come  here 
to  read  and  study.  The  first  and 
second  grades  have  spent  some  very 
happy  afternoon  hours  listening  to 
stories  told  around  the  open  fires. 

Miss  Osborn  is  going  to  open  this 
field  of  work  to  us  prospective  teach- 
ers for  practice.  The  elementary 
school  classes  have  been  so  sched- 
uled as  to  afford  opportunity  for 
story  telling  by  Normal  students. 
Any  volunteers  who  wish  to  put  into 
practical  use  that  phase  of  their  Eng- 
lish course  which  deals  with  this 
subject  will  find  their  services  glad- 
ly accepted  by  Miss  Osborn. 

C.  R. 
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WE   WONDER 


If  the  Juniors  know  what  "School 
spirit"  means? 

Why  the  Seniors  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  study  history  unless  they 
have  a  "Beard"? 

Why  we  are  still  dancing  to  a 
victrola? 

Why  the  Juniors  aren't  making  a 
friend   of   our   Oriole? 

Why  the  Seniors  take  so  much  in- 
terest in  Principles  of  Education? 

Why  Owen  Thomas  likes  "Rain"? 

Why  lambs  are  so  plentiful  at  M. 
S.  N.  S.? 

Why  Minnie  and  Donald  are  al- 
ways conversing  about  Red  and 
Green    lights? 

Why  Peggy  Owens  likes  the  piece 
called  "The  Old  Hampstead"? 

If  the  word  tag  doesn't  seem  a 
little  over-worked  after  its  strenu- 
ous week? 

Where  the  Baltimore  American 
gets  all  its  news? 

Why  Seniors  are  so  musical? 

Why  Menaris  France  looks  so 
lonesome  this  year? 

Why  Sr.  V  appreciates  Mr.  Quil- 
len? 

Why  the  "Pests"  are  so  happy? 
Betty  Worthlngton. 


Downs'  Wedding  Invitations 
JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

229    N.     Charles    St.,     BALTIMORE 
(10) 


THE  ATELIER 

103  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SELBY'S  STUDIO 

(10) 


SWEETS— STATIONERY 

K  E  E  N  E  '  S 

YORK  RD.  AND  BURKE  AVE. 

(10) 

TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone,  Towson  654. 
(10) 


THE   WILSON   ELECTRIC    CO. 

WM.   A.   WILSON,   Prop. 
Everything  Meetrical 

409  York  Road,  Towson,  Md. 
Phone,  Towson  323. 

(10) 


THE    DULANY    VERNAY    CO. 

339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 
State. 

(10) 
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THE  ORIOLE 


IMPRESSIONS   CALL   FOR 
EXPRESSIONS. 


Margaret  Hubbard,  Sr.  III. 
"There,  the  period  is  up!"  "What 
do  we  have  next?"  whispered  an 
anxious  Senior  to  the  next.  "Physi- 
cal Education,"  was  the  reply.  A 
smile  beamed  upon  each  face.  Why? 
Because  we  like  Physical  Education. 
Fun  and  sport  are  combined  with 
work  in  this  subject.  "We  will  tell 
you  about  our  work,"  said  one  of 
the  girls. 

This  latter  part  of  this  term  we 
have  been  writing  schoolroom  and 
playground  games  for  the  primary 
grades.  We  not  only  wrote  these 
original  games,  but  we  directed  them 
and  had  the  games  acted  by  the  pu- 
pils in  our  sections.  Suggestions 
and  criticisms  were  piade  by  our 
classmates.  By  doing  constructive 
work  of  this  type  we  receive  the 
benefit  of  planning  our  work  and  of 
originality. 

Another  phase  of  our  Physical 
Education  work  for  this  term  has 
been  that  of  reading  different  arti- 
cles; for  example:  "What  Teachers 
Ought  To  Know  About  The  Physical 
Growth   Of  Children." 

That  teachers  should  know  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  physical 
growth  is  the  chief  business  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  Growth  must  pre- 
cede development.  The  stunted  body 
will  dwarf  the  mind,  and  the  Incom- 
pletely grown  and  developed  organ 
is  a  seat  of  weakness. 

All  the  parts  of  the  body  do  not 
develop  with  equal  rapidity  at  the 
same  time.  First,  the  vital  organs 
grow  and  develop,  then  the 
heavy  muscles  of  trunk  and  legs 
eome.  The  sense  organs  and  centers 
of  perception  in  the  brain  are  at  the 
same  time  developing  fast. 
-  It  three-fourths  of  a  child's  time 
were  spent  in  the  open  air,  he 
would  store  up  health  and  vitality 
of  mind  and  body.  A  child  between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen 
should  be  given  as  much  exercise  as 
possible. 

Attention  to  physical  health 
should  not  be  relaxed  during  the 
first  year  in  high  school.  An  ex- 
cellent training  in  civic  virtues  is  in 
group  games,  with  their  team  play 
and  lessons  of  obedience  to  disci- 
pline for  the  honor  of  class  or 
school. 

An  important  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  our  colleges  is  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  training.  Our 
boys  and  girls  are  emphatically  in- 
tent today  on  a  life  which  shall  In- 
clude, but  go  far  beyond  getting  a 
living. 

Church  and  school  are  being  called 
upon  today  to  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship.  Men  are  asking 
(mpossible  things  of  religion,  tomor- 
row  they   will   demand   the   Impossi- 


ble from  the  school.  Men  are  throw- 
ing aside  old  systems,  methods,  and 
habits.  They  are  ready  to  be  led 
Into  something  higher  and  better. 
It  is  the  student  or  students  of  child- 
hood and  youth  who  will  lead  this 
forward  march. 

Two  girls  looked  at  their  watches. 
"Goodness,  we  have  talked  too 
long!"  "I  know,"  replied  the  other, 
"but  we  forgot  to  tell  about  our 
final  paper  we  have  to  write." 

"Oh,"'  replied  the  other  .Senior, 
"we  wil  Itell  them  about  that  later." 


ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL- 
UPPER  GRADES. 


HALLOWE'EN  AT  NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


For  the  past  two  months  we  have 
been  somewhat  handicapped  in  our 
work  because  we  had  to  settle  down 
to  work  all  over  again  after  the  va- 
cation. However,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  majority  of  smaller  details 
have  become  habitual  and  we  can 
put  our  whole  attention  upon  more 
important  things.  With  the  coming 
of  November,  the  upper  grades  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  work  that 
has  really  been  worth  while. 

As  an  especially  good  example  of 
what  has  been  done  we  consider  the 
newspaper  being  published  by  the 
Seventh  grade  a  thing  worthy  pf 
mention.  Several  of  the  important 
principles  of  modern  education  have 
been  involved;  the  idea  that  we 
learn  to  do  best  by  doing  and  that 
we  work  best  in  a  real  situation, 
when  a  real  problem  presents  itself. 
The  paper  was  started  in  connection 
with  composition  work,  but  as  it 
went  forward  it  easily  became  a  part 
of    almost    every    subject    taught    in 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  place  where 
ballet  dancers,  fairies,  clowns,  street 
cleaners,  ghosts,  witches,  and  vari- 
ous other  types  of  beings  met  for 
recreation?  Such  was  our  Auditor- 
ium on  the  night  of  October  the 
thirty-first  when  the  Seniors  enter- 
tained the  Juniors  and  the  Faculty 
with  a  little  mask  party. 

The  hall  itself  was  sufficient  to  re- 
mind  any  one   of  Hallowe'en,   with- 
out even   a  glance  at  the  numerous 
maskers,  for  there  on  the  stage  was ,  the  grade, 
a  miniature  field  of  corn  and  pump-       Some    of    the    problems    that    the 
kms   and   all      about   were     autumn '  children    have    had    to      solve,    have 
leaves.      To   stand   at   the   door   and  been   difficult.      Details   of     business 
watch   those   coming  m   was   an   op-  management,     mechanical     problems 
portunity  not  to  be  missed,  for  there  of    handling   a    job      printing   press 
one  saw  to  the  best  advantage,  the  problems   of   accurate   measurement 
originality  and  artistic  beauty  of  the  all  have  come  up  as  the  paper  grew 
various  costumes.    When  all  had  ar-,W6    feel    that    the    November    Issue! 
rived  and  the  crowd  had  passed  into  the   first   one,   will   be   a   great  step 
?®^.   "^,"2""™',  ^\  'Z^f    ^   elorlous  toward  the  final  success  of  our  pro- 
sight  which  one  looked  In  upon  from  ject.      Two    sheets    have    been    com- 
the   doors   at  the   head   of   the   hall,  pieted    and    the    children      are   very 
The  crowd  appeared  as  a  moving  sea  proud  of  them 

of  color,  in  a  bockground  of  colors  I      ^,    „„    '    ,  .  , 

just  as  varied  and  brilliant.  °'    course,    mistakes    have    been 

The  first  event  was  a  race  among 'P'^'^®;  n"?"'' v°^^^  iJ*""^  '^^**'^  T 
the  members  of  the  faculty  to  see  ^Zt  v.,  ^^"«^«^-  „f "''  ^instance,  in 
which  could  chew  up  a  string  the  ^^H  Virginia  E  Stone's  name  we 
fastest  in  order  to  get  a  marshmal- ,  ^.^""^  ^  ^^'^'^  "8"  instead  of  "g". 
low  and  Mr.  Dunkle  was  the  winner.  !}i.^  appear  qijite  frequently  where 
A  grand  march  followed  and  the  I^®'■^^^^°"'^  ^%  fi^,  y  JJ"^  ^'^" 
judges  were  set  to  the  difficult  taskl*^'^®  ^^^  P'^<:®  of  "b's".  These  have 
of  choosing  the  best  costumes,  which  only  served  to  sharpen  the  sense  of 
they  finally  accomplished  by  decid-  t^J"^  '°.  ^  P.®"®""  recognition  of  the 
ing   upon   Ruth      Cole   and      Marlon  I  ^'*^®''^"*^  letters. 

Ogle.  Dancing  was  next  on  the  pro-|  You  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
gram  and  now  fairies  danced  with  learn  that  members  of  the  editorial 
ghosts,  street  cleaners  with  ballet  staff  of  The  Elementary  Monthly 
dancers  and  various  other  strangely  ^^e  a  bit  superstitious,  but  such  Is 
matched  couples  were  to  be  seen  on  |  ^^^  case.  They  hold  as  a  token  of 
the  floor.  All  of  a  sudden  the  danc-  good  luck,  as  their  four-leaf  clover, 
ing  was  called  to  a  halt  and  the  the  brief  message  sent  to  them  by 
dancers     were     invited     to     refresh  Miss  Stone.     She  has  called  It  "Good 


themselves  with  things  appropriate 
to  the  occasion;  cider,  ginger  cakes, 
pumpkin  pie,  apples,  mints  and 
peanuts. 

Again  the  music  started  and  this 
time  it  continued  until  the  clock 
proclaimed  the  hour  of  eleven,  when 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  was  played 
and  the  happy  five  hundred  left  the 
scene  of  gaiety,  wishing  that  Hal- 
lowe'en came  more  than  once  a 
year. 


Luck  to  the  Elementary  Monthly," 
and  it  certainly  is  a  means  of  in- 
spiration. 

Sarah  Payne,   Sr.   I. 


Some  of  the  students  walking 
along  the  road  one  day  saw  a  guide 
post  that  read:  "This  will  take  you 
to    Baltimore." 

After  sitting  on  the  sign  for  two 
hours  they  said,  "I  wonder  when  It's 
gonna  start." 


/\.y\i^\i^ 


L 


-  A?  TOWSON 
./LAND 


Idve  To   Your   Utmost 
And  Tour  Best 
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GOV.  ALBERT  0.  RITCHIE'S 
SPEECH  TO  THE  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  MARYLAND  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


In  introducing  the  Governor  to 
the  student  body.  Miss  Tall  remarked 
that  the  only  preparation  we  had 
been  able  to  make  was  taking  stock 
of  conditions  in  and  about  Normal 
School;  whetjher  they  were  such  as 
would  please  the  Governor,  and 
whether  they  were  such  as  to  please 
ourselves. 

Governor  Ritchie  was  greeted  en- 
thusiastically. The  group  before 
him  were  people  who  admired  the 
sterling  characteristics  which  have 
so  often  been  seen  in  the  public  life 
of  our  Governor. 

"My  friends,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity aiforded  to  address  you. 
You  know  when  I  came  into  this 
room  a  rather  familiar  sight  met 
me.  The  manner  in  which  you  are 
arranged  makes  me  feel  that  we  are 
attending  a  political  convention." 

The  Governor  paid  tribute  to  Miss 
Mary  Risteau,  and  voiced  the  opin- 
ion tfhat  the  endeavors  of  Miss  Ris- 
teau represented  the  type  of  politi- 
cal endeavor  in  which  schools  should 
engage.  To  Miss  Risteau,  a  Balti- 
more teacher,  he  attributed  the  suc- 
cess of  the  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Bill. 

I  think  that  this  very  fine  student 
body  is  a  tribute  to  the  public  senti- 
ment of  Maryland;  to  have  better 
teachers.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  splendid  loyalty 
and  talent  represented  in  this  gath- 
ering and  to  Miss  Tall  for  tfhe  gra- 
ciousness  for  which  she  is  so  well 
known. 

I  am  interested  in  just  what  your 
view  point  may  be  with  respect  to 
the  profession  you  have  elected  to 
follow. 

To  some,  teaching  is  a  means  of 
making  a  livelihood,  just  like  other 
lines  of  business,  >ut  when  you  men- 
tion the  teaching  profession,  I  would 
like  to  think  that  you  regard  it  not 
only  as  a  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, but  that  you  feel  toward  your 
profession  a  love  and  responsible  at- 
titude and  realize  the  seriousness  of 
your  obligation  to  the  State  and  the 
citizens  of  tj^e   State." 

The  Governor  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  from  the  teaching  force  the 
State  realizes  a  benefit  secon'd  to 
none.  That  heretofore,  the  State 
has  not  given  freely  and  adequately 
the  necessary  support  modern  edu- 
cation demands  in  furthering  the  op- 
portunities   for    proper    educational 


R  STWiCNTS   tiRERn  6f 
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facilities,  and  this  phase  of  State  ad- 
ministration is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant obligations  which  the  State 
government  has  to  deal  witfh. 

Personally,  he  seemed  confident 
that  there  would  be  a  more  harmon- 
ious realization  of  the  State's  finan- 
cial obligation  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal obligation  of  teachers  to  the 
State. 

"Some  people,"  the  Governor  said, 
"are  apt  to  regard  government  as  a 
business  organization,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  which  is  enforcement  of 
laws,  and  the  thing  in  which  it  shows 
greatest  interest  is  taxes." 

"National  administration.  State 
administration  and  City  administra- 
tion, we  look  on  as  great  business 
agencies,  they  have  (jheir  business 
aspects,  but  there  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  government  and 
business.  Business  deals  with  prop- 
erty rights,  government  deals  with 
human  rights.  In  the  course  of 
events  business  and  government 
come  into  conflict,  and  when  prop- 
erty rights  which  are  the  basis  for 
business  come  into  conflict  with  hu- 
man interests,  then  the  property 
rights  fhave  to  give  way  under  the 
human  rights,  so  that  the  basis  of 
government  may  not  be  imperiled  or 
endangered'.  \ov  hampered.  Es- 
sentially t(,he  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  see  that  the  human  rights 
are  protected.  You  realize  the 
necessity  of  this  the  more  you  come 
in  contact  with  that  class  of  people 
who  carry  the  bulk  of  t^he  load  of 
human  activities  and  endeavors.  You 
can    go    into    the    mines    of   Western , 


Maryland,  and  see  that  men  digging 
out  coal  run  great  danger.  You  can 
go  into  the  important  railroad  work 
shops  and  see  men  stripped  naked 
to  the  waist,  working  in  boiler 
rooms.  The  strength  and  security 
of  the  State  is  affected  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  is  done,  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  the  men  who 
are  doing  that  kind  of  work.  State 
government  must  never  let  property 
rights    conflict   witfH    human    rights." 

The  Governor  referred  to  the  many 
agencies  of  State  government  that 
dealt  with  problems  of  human  rights. 
He  specially  emphasized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  so  far  as  the  State 
recognized  and  fulfilled  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  citizens  of  the  State  in 
just  so  large  a  measure  would  the 
citizens  of  the  State  realize  and  ful- 
fill their  obligations  to  the  State.  He 
said  the  State  can  never  fhope  to  be 
stronger  than  the  strength  of  its 
citizens. 

Governor  Ritchie  felt  that  the 
work  of  teachers  was  of  paramount 
importance.  The  public  school  was 
the  only  absolutely  vital  factor  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  order 
to  realize  the  fullest  development  of 
the  cyhildren  of  today,  who  become 
the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  they  must 
be  capably  taught  not  only  the  fun- 
damentals of  education,  but  there 
must  be  inculcated  in  children  ideals 
of  honesty,  fairness  towards  all,  and 
the  desire  to  give  one  hundred  per 
cent,  efficiency  in  whatever  the  un- 
dertaking may  be.  Of  great  impor- 
tance in  developing  this  attitude  is 
the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
Teaching  will  then  not  only  be  a 
means  of  livelillood,  but  it  will  be- 
come something  sacred.  It  will  be- 
come a  profession. 

MABEL  A.   PIELERT. 


THE  TEACHER. 


(Margaret  Weant.) 
The  teacher  is  at  all  times  a  being 
of  unlimited  influence.  She  deals 
more  directly  with  a  larger  group  of 
very  young  people  than  almost  any 
other  professional  person.  She  di- 
rects in  big  and  little  situations;  she 
leads  in  times  of  scihoolroom  peace 
and  arbitrates  in  times  of  childish 
wars;  she  sympathizes  with  failure 
or  congratulates  in  success;  she 
heartily  co-operates  in  all  phases  of 
work.  She  is  the  most  dominant 
personality  in  the  life  of  every  child 
who  comes  w|thin  her  care.  Upon 
her  leadership  and  direction  depend 
the  future  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  world. 
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"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
Florist  And  Nurseryman 


Office:    Cut  Flower  and   Plant  Dept. 
5315  York  Road 


Nursery:   Gittlngs  and  Bellona  Aves. 
Govans,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(10) 


Established   1873 

A.  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers 
Greek   Lietter   I^atemlty  Jewelry 

213   N.   LIBERTY  ST. 


SOME  APPRECIATIONS. 


Diamonds 

(10) 


Fine  Jewelry 


TOWSON  BAKERY 


THE  GOODY  SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries 
Ice  Cream  Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 

Phone   204   Towson 
(10) 


113  E.  Washington  St., 
Hagerstown,    Md. 
November  28,  1922. 
My  dear  Miss  Tall: 

Your  kind  invitation  to  visit  my 
beloved  Alma  Mater  on  December 
the  ninth,  was  received  today.  To 
my  deep  regret,  I  believe  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  me  to  be  pres- 
ent on  that  day,  as  a  very  important 
previous  engagement  prevents.  Nev- 
ertheless, 1  shall  be  wit^fi  you  in 
spirit,  for  I  linow  there  is  a  very 
delightful  surprise  in  store  for  those 
of  my  classmates  who  can  attend. 
It  will  be  a  day  like  the  majority  of 
them  at  dear  "ole"  Normal — a  day 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  enlighten- 
ment. 

I  just  received  my  first  copy 
of  the  "Oriole"  today.  Really,  Miss 
Tall,  words  can  not  express  my  feel- 
ing as  I  read  the  words  of  that  lit- 
tle messenger.  For  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  I  was  trans- 
ferred from  Hagerstown  to  Normal. 
Nothing  could  have  brought  me 
back,  either,  until  I  had  read  t(,he 
last  word.  The  "Oriole"  is  all  right! 
May  every  copy  bring  me  as  much 
enjoyment  as  this  copy  and  possibly 
more,  if  such  a  thing  could  really  be! 

I  am  teaching  in  a  very  desirable 
school,  only  two  blocks  from  home. 
EJverythlng  is  moving  along  very 
nicely.  We  are  planning  for  a  big 
day  tomorrow — our  Thanksgiving 
program.  1  am  simply  in  love  wit(,h 
nearly  everyone  of  my  youngsters. 
All  of  the  girls  that  I  have  heard 
from  seem  very  happy  about  their 
sqhools. 

Again,  I  must  tell  you  how  very 
sorry  I  am  that  I  can  not  accept 
your  invitation  to  our  "home-com 
ing,"  if  I  may  so  term  it.  May  it 
be  just  one  "grand  and  glorious" 
day  for  all  present!  May  I  also  wish 
you,  in  closing,  a  very  happy  Thanks- 
giving with  "odles"  of  turkey  and 
pumpkin   pie. 

Verv    sincerely    yours, 
MARGUERITE   V.   STONER. 


evening      entertainment,    but    if    not 
I'll  see  you  all  earlier  in  the  day. 

I  have  thirty  report  cards  smiling 
at  me  from  the  other  side  of  my  desk 
so  I  think  I  had  better  attend  to 
them  and  finish  out  my  line  when  I 
see  you. 

Sincerely, 
MIRIAM  A.  SHAWN. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL 

SUPPLIES 

Tell  Us  Your  Wants 


HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription  Drogglsts 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 

(10) 


2909    W.    North    Ave., 

Baltimore,    Md. 
Dear  Miss  Tall: 

First,  let  me  apologize  for  my  de- 
lay in  answering  your  invitation,  but 
with  the  rush  of  changing  one's 
residence,  a  holiday,  and  the  end  of 
the  month,  I  find  myself  wishing 
that  Father  Time  had  made  t^he  days 
just   twenty-four  hours  longer. 

I  think  the  horae-coming  you  have 
planned  has  brightened  up  life  a 
bit,  for  me  at  least,  because  1  cer- 
tainly do  want  to  see  you  and  all 
of  last  year's  class  too.  so  I'll  be 
there  on  Saturday,  December  9,  at 
least  for  part  of  the  day. 

I  think  our  County  is  having  a 
teacher's  meeting  on  that  day,  and 
if  so,   I'll   only   he  able  to   make   the 


Brunswick,   Md... 
November    27,    1922 
My  dear  Miss  Tall: 

Your  much  appreciated  invitation 
to  the  Home  Coming  for  the  Class 
of  '2  2   was  just  received. 

Pleasant  memories  are  still  vivid 
and  you  may  be  sure  it  will  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  attend  the 
Home  Coming  on  the  date  mentioned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  day  as 
the  one  you  have  planned  will  cer- 
tainly be  most  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable  for  us  all. 

If  the  latch  string  is  still  in  its 
place  you  may  count  me  one  ready 
to  join  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
day. 

Very   sincerely, 

PAULINE    CADLE. 


Hanover,    Md., 
November  28,  1922. 
Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall, 

Maryland  "State  Normal, 
My  dear  Miss  Tall: 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  feel- 
ing of  joy  with  which  1  read  your 
plans  for  the  "Home  Coming."  It 
will  indeed  be  a  home  coming  for  me 
and  I  feel  sure  that  my  feeling  is  • 
representative  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  Class  of  '22. 

Unless  something  unforseen  oc- 
curs, nothing  will  prevent  me  from 
being  present  at  Normal  on  Decem- 
ber ninth. 

I  feel  that  'I  must  express  piy 
gratitude  for  having  been  graduated  ■ 
from  an  institution  that  not  only 
puts  one  in  a  position  to  graduate, 
but  backs  one  up  after  work  is  be- 
gun in  the  field. 

Sincerely, 

DORIS    OWENS. 


Long   Green,    Md. 
November   29,    1922. 
My  dear  Miss  Tall: 

Your  letter  has  just  arrived  and 
I  am  certainly  glad  to  fhear  of  the 
plans  for  a  Home  Coming  Day  for 
'22.  1  makes  me  feel  (and  I  am 
sure  all  of  '22  will  also)  that  we 
are  still  very  intimately  and  closely 
connected  with  Normal  regardless  of 
the  distance  that  we  may  be  from 
her.  We  will  all  be  ready  for  the 
day,  1  am  sure.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward eagerly  for  the  ninth  and  I 
hope  to  be  among  those  present.  It 
will  certainly  feel  good  to  be  back 
at  Normal  once  more. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ETHEL  G.  CARTER. 
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A  REALISTIC  TALE. 


Last  year  I  loved  to  sit  on  the 
■window-seat  in  Room  14,  and  picture 
my  school  to  be.  Always,  the  pic- 
ture was  the  same — a  large,  red 
brick  building,  spacious  halls,  at- 
tractive rooms  with  tables  and 
■chairs.  Cupboards  were  most  com- 
plete with  piles  of  colored  paper, 
scissors,  crayons  and  costumes.  But 
my  picture  has  changed.  In  its 
place  there  is  a  little  two-room  gray 
stone  school,  with  an  old  wooden  bel- 
fry and  a  rusty  bell,  whic^h  has  not 
been  rung  for  years.  The  spacious 
hall  is  a  litf,le  boxed  in  vestibule. 
The  attractive  tables  and  chairs  are 
old,  rickety,  well  cut  up  desks.  Where 
is  my  fascinating  cupboard?  In  the 
front  of  the  room  stands  a  little 
three  by  four  bookcase  and  occupy- 
ing the  top  shelf  is  a  little  "stuck- 
up"  bottle  of  mucilage.  On  the 
next  shelf  is  a  spool  of  brown  cord 
accompanied  by  four  pairs  of  loose 
wabbly  scissors.  In  the  front,  and 
to  the  left  of  my  room  stands  the 
furnace — an  old  coal  stove,  which 
lias  to  be  fed  "every  hour  on  the 
hour." 

Last,  year  I  would  have  said 
"them  days  have  gone  forever."  No, 
liere  I  am  teaching  in  the  school  in 
■which  the  lessons  were  taught  to  the 
tune  of  the  hickory  stick,  and  I, 
under  the  same  conditions  must  try 
to  teach  present  day  methods.  So  I 
will  state  my  first  problem  or  diffi- 
culty— CARRYING  OUT  MY  PLANS 
WITH  LIMITED  MATERIALS. 

Frantically  I  worked  for  tjhe  first 
three  weeks  of  school,  teaching  three 
grades  and  trying  to  keep  all  well 
occupied  and  interested.  How  was 
I  to  keep  one  group  busy  with  seat 
■work  while  working  with  two  reci- 
tation periods?  While  working  and 
gaining  with  one  class  the  others 
finished  in  five  minutes  my  labor- 
iously planned  seat  work.  At  such 
times,  how  I  longed  for  Normal! 
While  there,  if  the  earth  began  to 
tremble  and  crumble  under  my  feet, 
there  was  always  one  "Stone"  wjhich 
saved  my  life,  "Miss  Virginia  E." 

After  returning  home,  the  process 
of  planning  began.  From  attic  to 
cellar  I  searched  for  pictures,  ma- 
terials and  ideas.  Something  differ- 
ent, something  original,  was  my 
idea  of  good  seat  work.  Therefore 
I  worked  laboriously  and  late  into  the 
night.  I  have  then  a  second  big 
problem — LACK  OP  KNOWLEDGE 
IN  MANAGING  MY  TIME.  Had  I 
had  at  Normal  more  experience  in 
planning  for  a  whole  day,  with  a 
whole  grade  or  grades  and  with  all 
subjects  I  feel  that  I  would  |have 
been  greatly  benefited. 

In  the  recitation  period  there  came 
continually  the  question  of  "How 
Much?"  "How  much  of  a  sub.iect 
should  be  taken  in  one  grade?     How 


much  should  be  taken  in  a  daily  les- 
son?" These  questions  may  have 
been  answered  in  the  Baltimore 
County  Course.  But  how  often  I 
had  to  stop  my  planning  to  make  a 
study  of  my  Course.  And  this 
brings  me  to  my  third  problem — 
I  LACK  OF  THOROUGH  ACQUAIN- 
TANCE WITH  THE  BALTIMORE 
COUNTY   COURSE. 

What  was  the  result  of  these  dif- 
ficulties? Time  was  lost  while  tfhe 
teacher    experimented. 

Will  the  1923  graduate  enter  into 
her  work  in  a  more  efficient  way  if 
she  meets  these  experiences  of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  her  student  teach- 
ing? 

MILDRED   L.   BUCKLEY. 


A  BRIEF  SURVEY 

OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


We  often  hear  people  say  "What 
is  the  use  of  studying  current  events, 
they  are  so  uninteresting,  I  would 
rather  read  a  good  story."  People 
who  say  that  have  never  tried  very 
hard  to  become  interested.  They 
pick  up  a  magazine  or  paper  and 
read  for  a  while  with  their  mind  on 
something  else  and  then  expect  to 
get  information  out  of  what  they  are 
attempting  to  read.  Current  events 
are  educational  because  they  seem 
to  be- a  means  to  an  end  in  studying 
history.  We  appreciate  the  past 
more  if  we  can  connect  it  with  what 
is  happening  at  present.  The  read- 
ing of  current  events  make  us  more 
intelligent  and  broadminded  and 
give  us  a  new  attitude  towards  other 
nations.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
most  important  values  of  current 
events  is  t)he  fact  that  we  are  better 
fitted  for  citizenship. 

The  following  are  some  present 
]  day  problems  which  concern  all  of 
'  us  and  are  well  worth  reading  and 
understanding: 

A — International    News : 

Turko-Grecian  War. 

Settlement  of  the  Allied  Debt. 

The  League  of  Nations. 

Lausanne    Conference. 

Immigration   Restriction. 

Business  men  and  Internation- 
alism. 

Fall  of  Lloyd  George  Government. 
Facisti  government  in  Italy. 

Irish   Freedom. 

Red  Cross  Movement. 

German  Financial  Future. 

B — National  News. 

Farm   Loans. 

Prohibition. 

The  Coal  Problem. 

Tariff   Act. 

Impeachment  of  Attorney  General 
Daugherty. 

Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill. 

Outcome  of  the  recent  election. 

Ship  Subsidy  Bill. 

Chicago  Race  Riot. 

Clemenceau's  Plea. 

The  Philippine  Trouble. 


Educational   Bill. 

1923   Budget. 

Supreme   Court   and   the   Japanese 
Question. 
Forest  Fires. 

New   Constitutional   Amendment, 

Punishment  of   Crime. 

C — Local  Affairs: 

Educational   Bill. 

Maryland  Sc^bool  Laws. 

Street  Car  Fares. 

D — General  News: 

Sculpture  by  Photography. 

Battle  with  the  Colorado  River. 

Social   Unrest. 

The  Klu  Klux  Klan. 

Socialism. 

How   many   of   these   subjects   can 
you   converse   upon   intelligently? 
MAE   SCHANZ,    Sr.    6. 


What  is  t»he  color  of  the  wind  and 
waves  in  a  storm? 

The  wind  blue — the  waves  rose. 


Compliments  of 
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HOTEL      TOWSON 
Towson,  Md. 

Under  New  Management.  Newly 

Renovated 

Rooms  With  Private  Baths 


New  Dining  Room  Open — American 
And  European  Plan 

Special   Attention   Paid   To   Tourists 
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GREETINGS— 
"RICHMOND  HALL." 


Each  month  Miss  Tall  has  a  spec- 
ial message  for  everybody,  whicfb. 
she  sends  in  a  special  way — through 
the  "Oriole."  This  time  she  warns 
you.  "Watch  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  hall  for  an  entirely  new  event." 

The  plans  for  the  new  dormitory 
unit  are  nearly  completed.  Soon 
will  appear  the  photograph  for  the 
new  building.  The  blue  prints  are 
now  on  Aliss  Tail's  desk  awaiting 
the  criticism  of  the  faculty  and  dor- 
mitory directors  for  t^he  final  prints. 
As  soon  as  copies  are  received,  they 
will  be  placed  so  that  all  students 
may  see   them. 

The  new  unit  will  be  named 
"Richmond  Hall,"  in  honor  of  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Richmond,  former  princi- 
pal and  teacher.  The  new  hall  will 
match  Newell  Hall  in  architecture. 
It  will  extend  up  the  hill  to  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  level,  joining 
Newell  Hall  through  the  bay  window 
at  the  Sout^  end  of  the  main  cor- 
ridor. 

In  the  new  dormitory  there  will 
be  a  large  room,  a  commons  or  liv- 
ing room  to  accommodate  two  hun- 
dred students  for  social,  reading  or 
get-together  purposes.  It  will  have 
a  large,  open  fire  place  in  which  real 
logs  can  be  burned.  Sleepy-heads, 
listen!  Richmond  Hall  will  have  a 
sleeping  porch.  There  will  be  sin- 
gle rooms  and  many  double  rooms. 
The  double  rooms  will  hold  only  two 
students.  The  nose  of  a  third  one 
can't  be  crowded  into  one  of  these 
rooms  planned  for  two.  Won't  you 
like  that? 

Mr.  Wilson  Smith,  of  Smitfi  & 
May,  architects,  is  intelligently  seek- 
ing structural  details  for  comfort 
and  better  living.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  can  be  housed  in  this 
new  building.  Where  would  you 
suggest  they  should  he  drawn  from? 
Towson?      Administration    Building? 

We  are  looking  forward  to  Christ- 
mas, 1924,  when  the  building  is  to 
be  finished.  Watch  the  Bulletin 
board.  We  think  you  all  will  want 
to   live    in    Richmond    Hall. 

Shall  our  slogan  "be  "Seven  Hun- 
dred  Students   In    192.'?-1924?" 

HAZEL  WRIGHT. 


THE    HOME-COMING    OF    THE 
CLASS   OF   1922. 


An  old  fashioned  experience  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Music  Room  on 
December  9  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Home  Coming  of  the 
Class  of  '22.  In  this  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  about  fifty  of  last 
year's  Seniors,  they  talked  most 
frankly  of  t^he  joys  and  the  sorrows 
which  they  had  met '  during  their 
first   year   of   teaching. 

After  a  most  cordial  address  of 
welcome  by  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall, 
which  made  all  the  old  girls  feel 
just  as  if  they  were  back  home 
home  again.  Miss  Virginia  Stone 
discussed  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Elementary 
School,  and  Mr.  John  Dunkle  fol- 
lowed witfh  an  earnest  plea  for  frank 
criticisms  of  the  work  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  criticisms  which  would 
help  the  faculty  to  meet  more  ade- 
quately the  needs  of  the  present 
student  body. 

The  first  speaker.  Miss  Evelyn 
Peacock,  known  and  loved  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Council  of  last 
year,  in  a  very  thoughtful  discussion 
of  her  problems  pleaded  for  a  more 
varied  experience  in  teaching.  Miss 
Mildred  Buckley,  like  Hamlet  of  old, 
asked  her  audience  to  look  upon  this 
picture  and  on  this,  as  she  painted  in 
vivid  colors  the  scthool  she  was 
dreaming  of  before  graduation  and 
the  one  she  was  teaching  this  ses- 
sion. She  urged  that  the  elemen- 
tary school  give  more  definite  and 
varied  places  for  seat  work  and  that 
the  proper  authorities  be  made  to 
see  the  importance  of  providing  pa- 
per, scissors  and  various  other  kinds 
of  equipment  necessary  for  a  modern 
school  room.  ' 

Mr.  Dunkle's  request  for  brief  re- 
ports from  many  of  the  other  girls 
present  met  with  a  most  hearty  re- 
sponse, and  for  nearly  an  hour  one 
girl  after  anot|,her  told  how  she  had 
met  and  solved  or  failed  to  solve  her 
problems,  and  how,  day  by  day,  she 
was  realizing  the  help  her  training 
at  the  Normal  School  had  been  in 
making  her  an  efficient  worker  in 
her  chosen  field. 

E.  TIMBERLAKE. 


Little  Boy  (after  an  epidemic  of 
chicken  pox),  rushed  down  stairs 
one  morning  very  much  excited  and 
said:  "Oh,  daddy,  I  must  have  the 
chicken  pox,  I  found  a  feather  In 
the  bed." 


Doctor:  Deep  breathing,  you  un- 
derstand,  destroys  germs. 

Patient:  But,  doctor,  how  can  I 
force  them  to  breathe  deeply? 


"Ah,  my  boy,  I  owe  a  great  deal 
to  that  woman." 

"Is  she  your  mother?" 
"Oh,   no;    my  landlady." 


THE  PLACE  OF  BOOKS  AS  A 
MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Books  fhave  three  purposes,  the 
first  of  which  is  pleasure.  Books 
develop  an  imagination,  and  as  we 
grow  older  this  imagination  grows 
also,  and  helps  us  live  through  the 
story  with  its  characters.  It  is  our 
aim  as  teachers  to  develop  this 
imagination  with  children  and  give 
to  them  the  gift  which  we  ourselves 
enjoy.  The  reading  of  good  books 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  spend  lei- 
sure time.  Children  read  t^he  books 
that  are  primarily  of  interest.  It  is 
our  aim  to  develop  this  interest  along 
the  right  path,  so  as  to  make  of  It 
an  asset  where  in  some  cases  it 
might  have  been  a  hindrance. 

A  second  purpose  is  enlighten- 
ment. First,  books  are  read  as  sub- 
ject matter.  They  give  the  child  a 
broader  view  of  what  children  in  all 
lands  have  been  doing.  Books 
broaden  the  minds  of  children  and 
make  them  able  to  grasp  t^he  ideas 
included  within  the  page.  "Our 
democracy  rests  upon  the  basis  of  .an 
intelligent  citizenship  which  requires 
a  reading  and  thinking  people,  who 
inform  themselves  regarding  the 
civic  problems  and  decide  their 
course  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  issue  involved."  Books  help 
form  a  contrast  between  present  day 
activities  of  people  and  those  of  yes- 
terday, and   the  preceding  centuries. 

The  third  purpose  is  that  of 
record. 

To  those  w>ho  have  studied  and 
gone  over  the  libraries  of  schools, 
there  seems  to  be  a  large  proportion 
of  dead  and  unused  books  of  doubt- 
ful quality.  This  problem  was  taken 
over  by  the  American  Library  Com- 
mittee to  decide  upon  books  that 
should  be  in  the  Elementary  School 
Library.  They  judged  them  as 
books  that  would  (1)  allow  for  and 
meet  appropriately  the  child's  na- 
ture and  develop  instructive  inter- 
ests and  good  taste. 

These  books  should  fit  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  the  child's  development. 
To  do  t^his  there  would  be  special 
books  for  each  grade.  The  commis- 
sion decided  upon  a  minimum  sum 
of  money  to  spend  in  each  school 
and  worked  out  appropriate  lists. 

In  most  all  of  the  States,  the  town 
schools  have  library  facilities,  but 
few  of  the  rural  schools  have.  New 
England  has  provided  for  this  handi- 
cap in  this  way:  the  town  libraries 
furnish  books  to  the  rural  commun- 
ities by  means  of  autos  fitted  up 
with  books.  T)his  is  a  real  branch 
library. 

Let  us,  as  teachers,  if  proper  li- 
brary facilities  have  not  been  includ- 
ed in  our  future  schools,  endeavor 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  bring 
about  a  change,  and  give  to  the  chil- 
dren the  advantages  of  being  "lovers 
of  good  books." 

NELLIE  COOK.  Sr.  I. 
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THE  WESTERN  SHORE. 

There  is  a  land  where  all  is  fair, 
Where  fruits  and   flowers  grow, 

In   great  profusion,  and   the  air 
Is  pure  as  driven  snow. 

There  old  Cacoctin's  rugged  steeps 
Stand  close   to   Frederick   town; 

While  to  the  West  Antietams  creeps 
Through   verdant    meadows    down. 

Across      the     shimmering      fields     of 
grain. 
You   see   the   lofty  trees; 
While  from   the   hills   comes   the   re- 
frain 
Of  many  a   gentle  breeze. 

And  if  you're  fond  of  motoring. 
Some   wondrous   sights   you'll   see, 

When     coming     through     from     Old 
Clear   Spring, 
And  by  Monocacy. 

"Where   is   this   land?"   you   ask   me 
now, 
"Of  it  we  would  hear  more." 
This    land    where    milk    and    honey 
flows 
Is  Maryland's  Western  Shore. 

Elizabeth   Simpson. 


ESSAY  ON  LOOKING  WISE. 


POETRY. 


Poetry  may  be   the   thoughts   of   the 

soul   expressed, 
But  to  write  it  leaves  mine  in  a  state 

harassed,  I 

For  when  I  have  a  beautiful  thought 

to  repeat,  I 

I  haven't   used  the  right  number   of 

feet. 

Even    the    license    of    which    all    the  ^ 

poets  boast,  I 

Doesn't  help  me  so  very  much  at  the 

most. 
For    while    I    struggle    with    rhyme, 

rhythm   and   meter 
The  desire  to  write  it  in  prose  grows 

so   much   sweeter. 

When   I   think   that  every  line   must 

be  scanned. 
And   the  most   of  it  will  have  to  be 

"canned," 
I   think    that   each   one   should    stick 

to  his  line. 
And    writing    J)oetry'    is    surely    not 

mine. 

Poets  are  really  born  and  not  made. 
So  why  continue  this  awful  tirade? 
Let  me  express  my  thoughts  in  good 

old  prose. 
Then   my  soul  will  be  in  a  state   of 

repose. 

N.  E.  K.,  1922. 


"They  say  that  a  carrier  pigeon  will 
go  further  than  other  birds,"  said 
the  boarder  between  bites. 
.  "Well,  I'll  have  to  try  one,"  said 
the  landlady.  "I  notice  a  fowl 
doesn't  go  very  far." 


Blanche    Bounds. 

Looks  are  sometimes  deceiving. 
Don't  judge  a  book  by  its  cover,  al- 
ways. That's  exactly  what  I'd  like 
to  say  of  people — don't  judge  them 
by  the  looks  on  their  faces.  Soco- 
low,  is  a  good-looking  man  and  a 
criminal.  H.  G.  Wells  is  a  little  man 
of  wizened  countenance,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  our  age. ' 

But  there  are  times  when  the  cov- 
er is  all  we  have  to  judge  by,  and 
it  isn't  always  so  hard  to  do. 

Let  us,  for  one  moment,  imagine 
ourselves  the  teacher  before  a  class 
of  Normal  School  girls.  We  will 
have  to  admit  that  faces  are  pretty 
blank  looking  for  the  first  few  days, 
but  they  gradually  begin  to  take  on 
a  wise  look  whether  real  or  manu- 
factured. 

Those  on  the  front  row  listen  be- 
cause they  can't  help  it;  those  on 
the  back  row  can't  help  it  because 
they  don't  listen.  Now  and  then 
you  see  a  mouth  open,  that  is  be- 
cause she  can't  take  in  enough 
through  her  eyes  and  ears — just  let 
her  alone;  she  is  unconsciously 
looking    her   ignorance. 

The  hand  that  is  constantly  in  the 
air  usually  fiags  an  empty  head.  They 
are  always  ready  to  talk  but  as  far 
as  saying  anything, — that's  another 
matter. 

To  look  wise  would  seem  a  hard 
thing  to  do,  and  it  is.  One  can  hard- 
ly look  wise — really  wise,  out  of  the 
eyes    without    something    behind    It. 

Learn  the  lesson  of  the  owl — keep 
your  eyes  open  when  you  "are  in  the 
dark,  but  when  you  are  in  the  light 
and  all  smooth  sailing,  it  doesn't 
hurt  to   dose. 


Stranger:  "Have  you  lived  here 
all  your  life,  my  little  boy?" 

Little   Boy:    "No,  sir;   not  yet!" 

FROM   THE    FRYING   PAN   INTO 
THE  FIRE. 

It  was  during  an  informal  dance 
at  the  summer  hotel.  Mr.  Fauxpas, 
who  was  an  onlooker,  turned  to  the 
stranger  by  his  side  and  asked: 

"Who  is  that  disagreeable-looking 
old  girl  by  the  piano?" 

"Why,   that's  my  sister." 

"Pardon  me.  I  mean  the  one  next 
to   her." 

"Oh,  that's  my  wife." 


Two  convicts,  one  in  for  stealing 
.a  watch,  the  other  for  stealing  a 
'cow.  They  disliked  each  other,  and 
I  their  conversation  was  full  of  in- 
nuendos. 

Thus  the  man  who  had  stolen  the 
'cow  said  to  the  man  who  had  stolen 
'the   watch: 

"Jim,   what   time   is   it?" 

"Milking  time,  Joe." 


What  do  you  suppose  has  come 
over  my  husband  this  morning,  Mag- 
gie, asked  a  conscientious  little 
bride,  to  the  new  servant.  "I  never 
saw  him  start  down  town  so  happy. 
He's  whistling  like  a  bird." 

"I'm  afraid  I  am  to  blame,  mum," 
said  Maggie.  I  got  the  packages 
mixed  this  morning  and  gave  him 
bird  seed  instead  of  his  regulor 
breakfast   food. 


JOKES. 

MARY'S  LITTLE  COLD 

Mary  had  a  little  cold. 

It   started   in   her   head. 
And   everywhere  that   Mary  went 

That  cold  was  sure  to   spread. 

It  followed  her  to  school  one  day, 

■"f'ere  wasn't  any  rule. 
It     made     the    children     cough     and 
sneeze 

To  have  that  cold  in  school. 

The    teacher    tried    to    drive    it    out. 
She   tried   hard,    but — kerchoo-oo! 

It  didn't  do  a  bit  of  good 
For  teacher  caught  it,  too. 

— Practical  Druggist. 


The  youth  who  has  just  come 
through  his  first  love  affair  proba- 
bly feels  as  wise  and  blase  as  <'fie 
gold-fish  which  has  been  all  around 
his  little  globe  and  thinks  there  is 
nothing  more  in  the  world  to  dis- 
cover. 


A  NIGHT  OF  AWTUL  AD\':ENTIJBE 

Willie's  experience  after  over  in- 
dulgence at  a  picnic. 

I.  Engulfed  in  a  boundless  marsh 
of  ice-cream,  with  no  voice  nor 
strength  to  utter  a  single  cry  for 
help. 

II.  Chased  by  a  hundred  hot  dogs 
over   a    field    of   smoking    camp-fires. 

III.  Wedged  with  a  live  pickle  in 
the  opening  of  a  giant  glass  jar. 

IV.  Continuously  gagged  by  a 
banana    longer   than   a   garden   hose. 

V.  Drowned  in  a  lake  of  lemonade 
after  a  desperate  attempt  to  use  a 
doughnut   for  a   life  preserver. 

— Contributed. 


Englishman:  I  was  on  a  train  in 
England  the  other  day  and  we  were 
going  so  fast  that  the  telephone 
poles  looked  like  a  contiiluous  picket 
fence. 

Irishman:  "Faith,  that's  nothing 
— when  I  was  on  a  train  in  Ireland 
one  day,  we  went  so  fast  by  a  cab- 
bage patch,  potato  patch,  turnip 
patch,  and  a  pond  of  water,  that  it 
looked   like  soup. 


"About  a  year  ago  a  holdup  man 
knocked    me    completely    senseless." 

"That's  too  bad.  Why  don't  you 
see  if  something  can't  be  done  about 
it?" 


THE  ORIOLE 


ODE  TO  POSTURE. 


Good  Posture  is  an  asset 

Which  very  few  possess 
Sad  to  rehite.  the  favored  ones 

Seem  to  be  growing  less. 

We  see  the  folks  around  us 
All  slumped  down  in  a   heap 

And   the   way   that    people   navigate 
Is  enough  to  make  you  wesp. 

Some   elevate   their   shoulders 
Some   hollow   in   their   backs 

Some  stiffen   up   their   muscles 
And  some  just  plain  relax. 

The   one   who   walks   with   grace  and 
poise 

Is  a  spectacle  so  rare 
Tljat  even  down  on  gay  Broadway 

The  people  turn  and  stare. 

If  you  would  cut  a   figure 
In  business,  sport  or  s'"("ool 

Just   mind    the    Posture   Precepts 
Obey  the  Posture  Rule. 

Don't    thrust    your    head    out    turtle- 
wise 

Don't  hunch  your  shoulders  so 
Don't  sag  and   drag  yourself  around 

No  style  to  that,  you  know. 

Get  Uplift  in  your  bearing 

And  strensrth  and  spring  and  vim 
No  matter  what  your  worries 

To  slouch   won't  alter  them. 

Just    square    your    shoulders    to    the 
world 
You're  not  the  sort  to  quit 
"It    isn't    the    load    that    breaks    us 
down 
It's  the  way  we  carry  it." 

The  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment carried  on  a  Posture  Drive  t^*ie 
week  of  November  20th.  Posters 
pertaining  to  the  subject  were  made 
by  tl-e  Juniors.  These  posters  are 
to  be  judged  for  excellence  by  Miss 
Greenlaw  and   Miss  Woolsey. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
drive  was  a  talk  by  Miss  Lillian 
Drew,  of  ','"8  Central  School  of  New 
York  City.  In  her  talk  she  gave  the 
values  of  good  posture  as  follows: 
the  hygienic,  economic,  social  and 
aesthetic  values. 

E.  S. 


will  be  given  at  the  State  Normal 
Auditorium,  Friday,  January  12, 
1923,  at  8.15  P.  M.,  by  two  well 
known  artists.  Misses  Esther  A. 
Love,  pianist,  and  Maude  Albert, 
Mezzo-Soprano.  Tickets  will  be  sold 
to  the  general  public  for  fifty  cents. 
Students'  tickets,  not  transferable, 
will  be  twenty-five  cents.  Tell  your 
friends  about  it,  urge  them  to  come. 
Be  there  early  yourself  and  secure  a 
first-class    seat! 


BED  TIME. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


The  library  has  made  a  beginning 
in  building  up  a  collection  of  books 
which  will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  entertainment  and  value  to  vari- 
ous departments  in  their  courses 
given. 

New  plays  recently  added  are  as 
follows: 

Atlantic  Book  of  Modern  Plays. 

Wilde — Eight  comedies  for  the 
little  theatre. 

Cohen — One  act  plays  by  modern 
authors. 

Shay — ^Contemporary  one-act  playt; 
of   1921. 

Milne — ""t'^ree  plays:  The  Dover 
Road,  etc. 

O'Neill — The   Hairy  Ape. 

Mantle — Best   plays  of   1920-21. 

The  last  named  contains  some 
notable  successes  of  the  New  YorK 
season  such  as  "Deburau,"  "The 
First  Year,"  "Enter  Madame',,  "Lil- 
iam,"   "Emperor  Jones,"  and  others. 

Poetry  is  represented  by  a  large 
and  complete  anthology  "The  Home 
Book  of  Verse,"  besides  "New 
Voices,"  "Modern  American  Poetry," 
Perry's  "Study  of  Poetry,"  and 
Lowes'  "Convention  and  Revolt  in 
Poetry." 

The    new   volumes    of    essays    are: 

Repplier — Essays  in   Idleness. 

Brooks — Chimney    Pot    Papers. 

Gerould — Modes  and  Morals. 

M.  L.  O. 


BOOST  THE  ALUMNI 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND. 


This  year  the  Alumni  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  at  Tow- 
son  have  given  two  complete  schol- 
arships to  our  students.  They  have 
loaned  money  to  five  others.  This  is 
only  a  beginning  if  their  future 
plans  for  education   materialize. 

How  can  they  do  so  much?  Tt'lis 
is  one  way.  A  Joint  Recital  for  the 
benefit    of    the /Alumni    Association 


"This  is  my  car,"  exploded  the 
irate  tourist  to  the  garage  man,  "and 
what  I  say  about  it  goes — see?" 

Just  then  a  begrimed  machinist 
crawled  out  from  under  the  'dead' 
machine  and  implored,  "Say  'engine,' 
mister." 


"T  have  an  appetite  like  a  ca- 
nary." 

'"^'es,  I  notice  you  eat  a  peck  at  i 
time." 


Charlotte   Hostetter. 

After  study  hour  318  prepares  for 
bed.  Some  docilely  make  all  prepar- 
ations and  tuck  themselves  away 
fully  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
lights  go  out.  For  the  majority 
there  is  a  general  scurry  in  and  out 
of  cubicles,  returning  borrowed 
finery  and  speaking  a  parting  good- 
night. 

Above  the  rustle  some  one  calls, 
"Wlho  borrowed  my  hair  curlers? 
Whoever  has  them,  please  return 
them  right  away.  Where's  my  soap 
cup?" 

"I  saw  one  in  the  bath  room,"  of- 
fered a  visitor,  "perhaps  that  was 
yours." 

"Girls,  please  be  quiet  till  I  fin- 
ish my  prayers;   I  can't  think." 

"I  want  a  drink.  So  do  I,  and  I, 
and  I."  Practically  ,every  one 
troops  off  to  the  fountain  or  takes  a 
glass   to   the   bathroom. 

All  rush  as  the  first  bell  rings. 
Frequently  some  person  who  is  all 
ready  for  bed,  and  believes  in  doing 
things  ahead  of  time,  demands  that 
the  lights  be  turned  out.  Those 
who  wait  until  the  last  minute,  in- 
dignantly demand  that  they  be  left 
on.  This  debate  sometimes  ends 
with  the  former  coming  out  victor- 
ious. As  the  lights  disappear  groans 
go  up  from  various  corners.  "I  want 
to  address  a  letter";  "I  had  just  a 
paragraph  to  read  in  English."  "I 
had  just  a  few  more  verses  in  order 
to  finish  the  fifteenth  psalm."  These 
people  crawl  reluctantly  into  bed. 

Everything  is  quiet  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  a  wail  is  heard.  "Oh! 
I  have  a  toothache.  Will  some- 
body tell  Miss  Amberson?  Os,  it 
hurts,  deed,  honest,  I  have  an  aw- 
ful pain  In  my  wisdom  tooth."  Faint 
giggles.  The  proctor  says  sh-h.  "But 
I  do  have  a  pain."  Giggles  grow 
louder.  "Be  quiet,  or  I  will  report 
you  to  Student  Government."  Si- 
lence again.  "Who's  that  snoring? 
I  can't  stand  it.  I  am  going  to  find 
out."  Then  some  one  talks  in  her 
sleep.  "Get  out  of  my  room.  You 
can't  sleep  with  me.  You're  not  my 
partner." 

For  the  tenth  time  we  settle  down 
for  an  eight-hour  nap.  Sleep  comes 
sure  and  soon.  Ah,  reader,  it  is 
good  to  sleep,  but  it  is  better  to  be 
able  to  sleep. 


"You  are  -a  singular  sort  of  a 
girl,"  said  he. 

"Well."  she  observed,  "t^'iat's 
easily  altered." 


"I  wonder  why  they  call  our  lan- 
guage the  mother  tongue?" 

"Mavbe  because  Dad  hasn't  a 
chance  to  use  it." 


A  man  had  just  recovered  from  an 
operation  and  was  talking  to  a 
friend  "The  surgeon,"  he  remarked, 
"said  he'd  have  me  on  my  feet  again 
in   three  weeks." 

"Well,  he  did  it,  didn't  he?"  asked 
the  friend. 

"He  did,  indeed,"  responded  ^^e 
man.  "1  had  to  sell  my  motor  car 
to  pay  his  bill. 


THE  ORIOLE 


CONSERVATION  OF  FORESTS 'place  of   deposit  and   kept   there   in 
I  the  water  until  they  can   be  sent  to 

State  Forester  Besley  placed  be- :  the  mill.  It  happens  in  places  that 
lore  the  students  of  Maryland  State  the  current  of  the  stream  is  not  suf- 
Normal  School  the  general  forestry  ficiently  strong  to  carry  the  logs 
standing  throughout  sections  of  the; down,  in  such  cases,  dams  are  built 
United  States.  jto    hold    back     the    water,    then    the 

We  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Besley, 'water  is  released  to  let  great  floods 
because  he  made  us  conscous  of  the  loose  in  order  to  send  the  logs  down 
important   part      trees   play      in    the  tlie  river. 

economy   and      development      of   our  I      In   tlie    matter    of   transportation, 
country.  I  Mr.  Besley  said  that  it  was  interest- 

Our  lumber  area  has  been  reduced  ling  to  note  special  characteristics 
from  825, 000, 000,  acres  to  425,000,- i  with  respect  to  certain  sections  of 
000  acres.  This  conditoin  is  at-  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
tributable  to  the  waste  in  cutting  while  we  have  seen  that  streams  are 
the  trees,  and  failure  to  protect  our  greatly  made  use  of  in  the  New  Eng- 
forests  from  fires.  Forests  have  ,  land  States,  in  the  Lake  States,  be- 
been  so  badly  burned  by  fires  and  so  cause  of  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
ruthlessly  cut  over  that  we  are  now  I  try,    the    logs    were    hauled      out    of 


floods  were  the  results  of  the  great 
devastation   of   the   surrounding   for- 
ests.    It  was  cited  that  in  France  to- 
day millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
are    being    spent    in    repairing    just) 
such   damage  as   has   been   done   our 
I  forests    in    this    country.      France    is 
building    dams    to    check    the    water 
I  on    the    mountain      sides      until    the 
[slopes  can  get  back  the  tree  growth. 
!      This   lecture  was   such   a   splendid 
follow-up    of   studies   made   in   geog- 
iraphy   classes,    that   it   was   with   re- 
Igret    we    saw    Mr.    Besley   leave    this 
subject  but  partly  flnlshed.      We  ex- 
pect,   however,    that    he    will    come 
again. 

Assembly  Reporter. 


in  danger  of  facing  a  temporary 
shortage  within  the  next  fifteen 
years, 


camp  by  horses  to  be  carried  to  the 
railroad  stations.  He  showed  a  pic- 
ture of  a  team  loaded  with  100,210 


From    18  30    up   to    IS 40    the   New  if^t';°f„i'i™'ier,^'f=i'^yj°5^  delivery  to 
England  States  produced  more  lum- 


_       _   „  „    ^  railroad  station.     In  the   Southern 

ber°"than  anv"  other  "section"  of  ""the '^^'^^'o"^'  especially  the  Appalachian 
country.  18  40  up  to  1850  New  •  ^^'='^°^'  because  of  the  mountains, 
York  State  produced  most;  from  ■  *''^,'isP°''tati°'i  is  difficult  both  by 
1850  to  1860  Pennsylvania  took  the  ""f^l  a'ld  wagon  road;  therefore,  in- 
lead;  from  1860  to  1880  the  centre  i^'®^*!  o*  having  one  big  mill  where 
of  lumber  production  moved  to  thel^^®  ^°S^  ^^^  converted  into  lumber, 
Lake  States,  and  in  the  Lake  States  1 5'°'^  fi°'i  ™any  small  mills, 
was  produced  the  bulk  of  the  lum- 1  Speaking  of  the  by-products  of 
ber.  It  culminated  in  1909.  Since  wood,  Mr.  Besley  said  pulp  is  a 
190  9  it  has  moved  to  the  Pacific  very  importont  consideration  It  is 
Coast,  the  only  large  remaining  estimated  that  in  the  United  States 
area  of  the  United  States.  And  so  i  the  amount  of  pulp  used  averages 
we  might  go  on  finding  where  lum- [thirty  pounds  per  capita  per  annum, 
ber  has  reached  its  maximum  pro- '  Most  of  the  pulp  is  made  from  wood, 
duction  and  decline.  With  the  ex-  and  spruce  is  the  chief  material, 
ception  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region  Need  of  conservation  is  recognized 
the  forests  have  been  cut  over  and  ond  protective  measures  have  been 
left  in  pretty  bad  shape.  j  adopted   throughout  the   country. 

Logging  operations  resulting  in  I  Instead  of  letting  trees  remain 
enormous  waste  furnishes  food  for  piled  up  on  the  ground  as  was 
fires.  The  whole  country  with  the  formerly  done,  the  logs  are  turned 
exception  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  into  a  pond  so  that  insects  cannot 
been  wastefully  cut  as  well  as  badly  injure  the  trees  while  they  are  in 
injured  by  fires.  [the  water.     Another  point   that  was 

Now  a  great  deal  of  our  lumber  is, observed  that  tended  to  show  meas- 
brought  in  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  [ures  are  being  adopted  to  conserve 
The  greater  the  distance  coupled, the  production  of  lumber,  was  the 
with  excessive  freight  rates  neces- :  matter  of  cutting  the  trees.  It  was 
sarily  means  high  priced  lumber  and  i  stated,  that  as  late  as  a  few  years 
the  price  of  lumber  is  not  going  to  ago,  in  order  to  more  comfortably 
be  much  less  than  it  is  today,  hence  cut  the  tree,  the  cutters  would  leave 
the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  ourja  stump  standing  In  the  ground  as 
forests.  "      high  as  three  feet.     True  this  saved 

Pictures  of  a  New  England  C!ampjback  ache,  but  it  also  caused  a  great 
were  shown.  An  interesting  fact  loss  and  waste  of  valuable  lumber, 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  geog- 'because  at  the  butt  of  the  tree  is 
raphy  of  the  country  controlled  the 'found  the  best  of  lumber.  Realizing 
developing  of  the  camp  and  the  |  the  great  annual  loss  and  waste,  it 
means  employed  in  getting  the  logs  [became  a  law  that  no  stump  should 
to  the  mills.  In  the  New  England! be  higher  than  one  and  a  half  feet 
Camps    the    roads    through    the    for- 1  from   the   ground.      Greater   discrim 


ests  were  graded  wherever  possible 
So  that  when  the  lumber  is  piled 
upon  sleds  they  make  quick  ascent 
so  wherever  possible  the  logs  are 
sent  down  the  streams.  Before  they 
are  sent  down  the  stream  they  are 
branded.  At  stations  along  the 
route,  the  mill  owners  identify  their 
own  logs  by  means  of  these  brands; 
their  logs  are  side-tracked  into  their 


ination  is  being  used  in  cutting  over 
a  forest  and  more  thought  is  given 
to  the  manner  of  handling  the  felled 
logs  So  that  as  little  injury  as  pos- 
sible is  done  to  the  remaining 
growth. 

People  living  in  sections  that  have 
been  ruthlessly  and  carelessly  cut 
often  witness  devastation  of  land 
and   homes  because  of  floods,  these 


"Why  do  you  turn  out  of  the  road 
for  every  hog  you  meet?"  she  asked 
rather  crossly.  "The-  right  of  way 
is  yours." 

"Surely,"  said   her   husband  calm- 
ly,   "but   my   reason   is   suggested   by 
an   epitaph   I  recently  saw: 
'Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Jay; 
He    died    maintaining    his    right    of 

way; 
He  was  right,  dead  right,  as  he  sped 

along; 
But  he's  just  as  dead  as  if  he'd  been 
wrong.'  " 


"Sistah  Smith,  I'se  sorry,  but  I 
needs  must  depaht." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Johnsing  —  needsyou 
must?" — -Nashville  Tennessean. 


Two  negroes  watching  a  buxom 
negro  woman  striding  along  with 
the  air  of  superiority  said: 

"Jim,  who  is  that  pouter  pigeon 
woman  yonder  carrying  herself  so 
pertubrunt?" 

"Why  dat's  Miss  Many  Johnson, 
down  here  fum  Roanoke  on  a  visit 
to  Reverent  Morris." 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "she  shore  do 
present  herself,  don't  she?" 

— Elks'  Magazine. 


GEOGRAPHY: 

When  a  country  is  shaped  like  the 
leg  of  a  boot,  would  you  call  it  a, 
bootlegger? 

Where  is  the  (a)  "Mother  of  Wa- 
ters?"   (b)    "Father  of  Presidents?" 

What  are  they  doing  there? 

A  certain  monarchy,  much  in 
vogue  for  peace  conferences,  has 
been  described  as  "a  low-lying  coun- 
try, damned  on  all  sides."  Is  this 
right? 


Teacher:  Name  the  seasons. 
Junior:   Pepper,  salt,  vinegar  and 
mustard. — Hollywood     High     School 

News. 


"What    does    a    volcano    do    with 
lava?"  asked  Freddie. 

"Give   it   up,"   replied    his    father. 
"That's   right,"   said  Freddie. 
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THE    STEBBINS  -  ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware, 
Builders'  Supplies 

TOWSON,  MD.       RIDERWOOD,  MD. 
(10) 


Start  a  Savings  Account  With 

THE 

SECOND   NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 

(10) 


MATHIAS    GROSS 

Barber  Shop 

YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  MD. 

(10) 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BUICK  MOTOR  CARS 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  PORTS,  Props., 
Phone,  Towson  525 
(10) 


D.  B.  D. 
DELTA,   BETA,   DELTA. 

President — Miriam  Arthur. 
Vice-President — Betty.  Worthington. 
Sec.-Treas. — Peggy  Owens. 

We,  the  Delta  Beta  Delta,  are  sup- 
porting the  school  in  every  under- 
taking and  we  will  carry  on  our 
work  throughout  the  year.  We  have 
as  our  ideal,  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  sisterly  feeling,  and  this 
we  try  to  attain  at  all  times.  Our 
meetings  tend  to  help  us  to  give 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  others,  and 
we  plan  for  the  future  with  much 
joy.  Believing  that  social  features 
are  conducive  to  a  better  spirit,  we 
are  planning  many  affairs  that  will 
make  the  name  of  our  sorority  one 
to  be  long  remembered  in  the  Nor- 
mal School.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  successful  season  and 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  good  wishes  to  the  "N.  S." 
and  "A.  K.  D.  Sororities. 

D.  B.  D.,   '23. 


WE  WONDER 


THE  ELEMENTARY  MONTHLY 


FRANK  J.  SMRCINA 

Practical  Tailor 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Altering, 

Dyeing,  Cleaning 

403  YORK  ROAD         TOWSON,  MD. 
(10) 


Table  Delicacies 

GEORGE  H.  STIEBEE 

Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


GOOD    SPORTSMANSHIP. 

We  say  that  good  sportsmanship 
is  the  thing  that  counts  in  teamwork. 
Maybe  it  is  not  and  maybe  it  is.  The 
soccer  team  that  wins  is  (happy,  the 
team  that  loses  is  sad.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  seventh  grade  soc- 
cer team  was  beaten  by  Towson 
School  they  said,  "Oh!  they  cheated; 
they   moved   the   lines." 

Let  us  stop  this  by  saying,  "We 
are  beaten."  There  may  have  bean 
unfair  gains.  Be  manly  though,  and 
do  not  forget  this:  Good  sportsman- 
ship counts. 

ASA  BIRD  GARDINER. 


How    many    Juniors    will    support 
the  Senior  play? 

Why  Sacra  likes  Rice? 

Why   the    Seniors   are   still   raving 
about    Saturday   night? 

Why    Miriam    Arthur    approves    of 
Lynch? 

I  Why  Joe  Simmonds  and  Menaris 
j  France  were  so  happy  on  December 
i  Ninth? 

I      Why  Juniors  are  getting  busy? 
I      Why    Superintendent    Cooks    likes 
!The  Oriole?  ^ 

Why  Miss  Munn  is  so  happy  over 
The  Oriole? 

Why  Rice  Can't  eat? 

WhiC(h     section     will     furnish     the 
music  for  next  month's  dance? 

Why    Fuss    Smith    gets    advice    of 
the  "Bishop"? 

Why    Craft    Club    is    working    so 
hard? 

j  Who  will  "Stoop  to  Conquer"  in 
the  Senior  play? 

Why     Cecelia     Seipp     likes     prize- 
fighters? 

Who    sent   M.    Arthur   the   flower? 
Where  the  Xmas  tree  will  be? 
B.   WORTHINGTON. 


There  are  two  times  in  a  man's 
life  when  he  should  not  speculate: 
When  he  can't  afford  it  and  when 
he  can. — Mar  kTwain. 


"De  big  pertaters  are  alius  found 
at  the  top  of  the  heap,"  philoso- 
phised the  darkey,  "but  if  it  wasn't 
fo'  the  rest  of  us  dere'd  be  no  heap." 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 

Fancy   and    Staple    Groceries,    Flour 

And  Feed 


York  Road 

(10) 


Towson,  Md. 


You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 

THE 

TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

Opposite   the   Court  House 

Towson,  Md. 

Open   Saturday  Nighta 

4%     Interest    on    Savings    Deposits 

(10) 


A  PAL. 

A  pal  is  in  the  diamond,  pearl,  or 
ruby  class,  rare  and  precious,  but 
different  in  t(his  way:  that  rare  as  a 
real  pal  is,  he  is  also  priceless.  A 
pal  loves,  forgives,  forgets,  sympa- 
[thizes,  understands;  you  don't  have 
to  excuse  or  explain  to  him.  He  al- 
ways comes  to  you  when  you  need 
him  most,  and  he  isn't  afraid  if  the 
whole  world  deserts  you — he  is  there 
to  stay.  Don't  you  see  he  is  your 
pal  and  you  want  him  and  he  wanrs 
you?  He  doesn't  keep  things  back, 
he  is  honest,  above  board,  open,  and 
expressive.  A  pal  can  make  mis- 
takes and  they  are  just  mistakes, 
but  if  he  isn't  your  pal  then  t(hey 
are  blunders  instead — and  you  may 
resent  them  and  be  unhappy.  But 
somehow  with  a  pal  one  doesn't 
mind.  Friendship  is  the  basis  of 
true  happiness.  Pals  are  true  and 
steadfast.  In  trouble  as  in  joy  they 
are  ever  ready  to  share  with  each 
other  what  may  come.  These  are 
the  only  true  pals. 

BERNARD  ANTHONY. 


"Don't  you  enjoy  listening  to  the 
honk   of  the  wild  goose?" 

"'Not  when  he's  driving  an  auto- 
mobile." 


A  Friend  of  the  Senior  Class  at 
M.    S.    N.    S. 

ISAAC  BENESCH  &SON 
Ftimiture  Store 

549  N.  GAY  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Phone,  Wolfe  2287. 


Phone,  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROOKEVBROT  &  OO. 

324  W.  Saratogo  Street, 

Opposite  Brager's,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Original  and  Special  Designs  to  Order 

We  Can  Duplicate  Any  Pin  or  Ring. 

(10) 
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ACTIVITIES   IN  THE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


As  Christmas  draws  near  the  spirit 
of  Yuletide  is  evident  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School.  If  you  were  to  go 
into  the  school  you  would  iind  the 
children  at  work  learning  Christmas 
Carols  for  their  Carol-  service,  whic^h 
they  expect  to  give  in  the  Assembly. 

The  children  in  Mrs.  Sibley's 
room  are  making  toys  for  their 
Christmas  tree  which  they  already 
have  on  their  sand  table.  They  are 
making  gifts  which  they  expect  to 
take  home  to  their  mothers. 

In  one  corner  of  Ijhe  room  there 
is  a  doll  house  which  has  not  been 
furnished  yet.  It  will  not  be  in  this 
condition  long,  because  the  children 
have  already  made  the  curtains  and 
some  of  the  furniture. 

On  entering  Miss  Hillhouse's 
room,  the  first  things  that  greet  our 
eyes  are  two  large  pictures  of  Santa 
Claus  with  his  bundles  pasted  on  the 
window  panes.  The  children  of  t(he 
Second  Grade  are  making  Christmas 
booklets  in  which  they  expect  to 
write  their  Christmas  stories. 

If  you  were  to  walk  into  Miss 
Buckley's  room  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  the  last  period,  you  would  find 
the  pupils  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Grades  busily  at  work,  for  Miss 
Buckley  has  a  free  work  period  in 
which  each  child  has  tfie  privilege 
of  choosing  his  own  work.  The 
children  are  divided  into  different 
committees,  appointed  by  the  chil- 
dren  themselves. 

There  are  two  cooking  commit- 
tees. Eliza  Horner  is  chairman  of 
one  and  James  Leslie  is  chairman 
of  the  other.  These  committees  have 
made  butter  scotcfh,  fudge  and  pea- 
nut butter  caniy.  The  candy  is 
made  in  the  class  room  and  cooked 
in  Miss  Amberson's  room.  All  the 
materials  and  utensils  are  brought 
by  the  children  from  their  homes. 

There  is  a  building  committee, 
with  Wilson  Andrew  as  chairman. 
This  committee  is  making  a  toy 
slide  for  the  First  Grade.  They 
fhave  the  steps  completed  and  are 
now  sanding  the  board  for  tbe  slide. 

There  are  three  printing  commit- 
tees, with  Jack  Byrne,  Robert  John- 
son and  Royston  Green  as  chairmen. 
These  committees  hope  to  be  able  to 
print  some  posters. 

There  is  a  joint  activity  of  all  the 
different  grades.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Children's  Aid,  the 
school  has  taken  a  poor  family  and 
are  planning  to  give  the  children  of 
this  family  a  "Merry  C^hristmas." 
GRACE  MARTIN,  Sr.  III. 


WORK  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 


"My  dear,  I  think  your  daughter 
recites  remarkably  well,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  all  she  needs  is  a  short 
course  in  electrocution,  to  finish  her 
off,  as  you  might  say." 


S.   Little,  Sr.   V, 
Upper  Grades. 

The  upper  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  after  muo^  planning 
have  at  last  settled  down  to  work 
and  are  accomplishing  some  real, 
good,  educative  work. 

The  seventh  grade  are  still  carry- 
ing on  their  project  of  publishing  a 
monthly  newspaper.  The  November 
issue  has  been  published  and  the 
class  is  working  hard  on  the  Decem- 
ber issue  which  they  are  hoping  to 
have  completed  before  tfie  holidays 
begin.  They  expect  this  one  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  former  number 
because  (they  have  criticised  jtheir 
paper  and  made  plans  for  its  cor- 
rection. 

They  gave  a  very  good  dramatiza- 
tion of  "The  Destruction  of  Grand 
Pre,"  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Helen  Schuoler,  which  was  worked 
out  from  their  study  of  Longfellow's 
"Evangeline." 

The  ability  of  the  instructor  and 
children  was  truly  visible  in  this 
dramatization,  and  an  audience  could 
feel  the  spirit  of  t^hose  early  French 
settlers  who  were  driven  away  from 
their  comfortable  homes. 

The  children  are  working  out 
problems  to  develop  their  character, 
being  careful  to  be  courteous,  kind, 
responsible  and  above  all,  a  good 
sportsman,  acknowledging  defeat  in 
good  spirit  and  resolving  to  win  in 
the  next  attempt. 

The  sixth  grade  deserves  some 
mention.  They,  with  the  seventh 
grade,  made  a  trip  to  Sheppard  and 
Pratt  and  gave  a  Marionette  play  to 
the  patients.  They  enjoyed  t^is  trip 
very  much.  In  return  for  their  work 
they  were  invited  into  the  workroom 
where  they  viewed  some  interesting 
work  done  by  the  patients.  They 
saw  a  book  they  had  bound,  a  rug 
anl  shawl  they  had  woven,  and  some 
printed  programs.  After  hearty  re- 
freshments, they  came  home  feeling 
very  happy  over  t^heir  trip. 

Some  sixth  graders  who  deserve 
personal  mention  are:  Mary  Carpen- 
ter, who  won  the  gold  mounted 
fountain  pen,  offered  as  a  prize  by 
"The  Sun,"  to  the  person  writing 
the  best  historical  account  of  "The 
Old   Shot  Tower." 

Mary  Alice  Wood,  Mary  Virginia 
Harris  and  Mary  Carpenter  very 
creditably  took  part  in  "The  Grass- 
hopper," given  by  the  "Little  Play- 
ers" in  Baltimore  last  week. 


Two  friends,  while  in  town,  got 
thoroughly  soaked  in  moonshine,  and 
finally  landed  in  a  gutter.  After 
floundering  about  for  some  time, 
Jack   spluttered  forth: 

"Let's  go  to  another  hotel,  Jim. 
This  one  leaks!" 


TOWSON    5    AND    10c    STORE 

School   Supplies   And 
Novelties,   Etc. 

Towson,  Md. 


404  York  Road 

(10) 


Service  While  You  Wait! 
Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 
a  Chesapeake  Avenue,  Xowson,  Md. 

(10) 


Safety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save  Your  Money  And   Invest  With 

THE 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,   MD. 

(10) 


Downs'  Wedding  Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

229    N.     Charles    St.,     BALTIMORE 

(10) 


THE  ATELIER 

103  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SELBY'S  STUDIO 

(10) 


SWEETS-STATIONERY 

K  E  E  N  E  '  S 

YORK  RD.  AND  BURKE  AVE. 

(10) 


TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 
York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone,  Towson  554. 

(10) 


THE   WILSON   ELECTRIC   CO. 

WM.   A.   WILSON,   Prop. 

Everything  Mectrical 

409  York  Road,  Towson,  Md. 
Phone,  Towson  323. 

(10) 

THE    DULANY    VERNAY    00. 
339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 
State. 

(10) 
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MERRY    CHRISTMAS. 


(From  an   Alumna — B.   Bowman.) 
"Hark,  the  Christmas  bells  are  ring- 
ing 
Thru  the  midnight,  loud  and  clear 
Closer  draw  your  qfiairs  together, 
Hand      clasp      hand      in      friendly 
cheer." 

Any  Normal  girl  will  tell  you  that 
you  can't  go  around  Towson  sing- 
ing this  Christmas  carol  and  not  feel 
a  kind  o'  friendly  feeling  down  in- 
side you,  so  that  assignments  don't 
seem  so  long,  and  even  Dearie's 
candy  tastes  different.  When  the 
Library  is  decked  with  poinsettas 
and  a  roaring  fire  sends  that  friendly 
little  glow  all  over  the  Library,  even 
to  that  remote  corner  where  I  see  a 
Senior  head  bent  over  a  History  Les- 
son Plan.  Away  out,  in  every  County 
in  Maryland  someone  is  laughing 
over  or  reflecting  over  some  choice 
morsel  brought  by  the  black  and  yel- 
low-winged messenger  from  "back  at 
Normal."  That  little  Oriole  will  see 
its  first  Christmas  tfiis  year,  and 
sure  'tis  a  brave  songster,  he  must 
be  to  face  December's  snows  so  cour- 
ageously, in  order  to  carry  his  little 
message. 

Somehow,  it  has  leaked  out  that 
a  class  of  people  we  will  just  call 
"Some  o'  those  Juniors,"  haven't 
been  so  interested  in  keeping  that 
Oriole  well-fed.  Just  let  us  tell  you: 
by  the  time  you've  left  Normal,  and 
are  well  out  on  your  own  hook,  you 
too,  will  eagerly  wait  tor  the  Oriole 
to  learn  of  any  hints  you  may  find 
to  help  in  teaching  that  young  idea 
to  shoot,  and  you'll  hope  that  those 
classes  back  at  sc^hool  will  fill  it 
full  of  all  kinds  of  good  things,  just 
as  we  are  hoping  now  that  you  will. 

That's  all  we  "old  folks"  have  to 
say  this  time,  except  to  remind  you 
that  the  Oriole  needs  much  attention 
during  the  winter  months,  and  to 
wish  to  it  and  all  the  Normal  Carol 
Singers — "Merry  Xmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year  In  1923." 


my  dress  and  it  is  the  best-looking 
thing!" 

At  last,  the  old  clock  in  the  tower 
pealed  forth  the  hour — all  was  fine. 
Oh!  the  hall — it  was  lovely,  palms, 
ferns,  cut  flowers  and  cozy  corners. 
The  maroon  and  gray  hung  grace- 
fully across  the  hall.  My!  don't  you 
love  it?  Our  first  Senior  dance,  too! 
Who'll  ever  forget  it?  The  glow  of 
the  multi-colored  lights  and  confetti. 

A  number  of  members  of  the 
Class  of  '22  were  present.  Including 
Misses  Bessie  Robinson,  Pauline  Ca- 
dle,  Dorothy  Dudderer,  Naomi  Prit- 
chett,  Mary  Smith,  Miriam  Shawn, 
Erna  Herrmann,  Mina  Horn,  Vir- 
ginia Davis  and  Lorlynne  Taylor. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about 
the  committee  in  charge.  They  were 
efficiency  personified.  Was  the 
dance  a  success?  Yes,  it  was  more 
than  a  success.  It  takes  the  seniors 
to  put  it  across. 

The  dance  closed  at  a  late  hour, 
and  oh!  how  short  the  evening  did 
seem.  But  .Seniors,  Just  console 
yourselves,  for  the  future  fias  in 
store  for  you,  in  regard  to  social 
functions,   great   expectations. 

B.  WORTHINGTON, 

Social  Chairman. 


OUR  PRESENT  ENROLLMENT. 


THANKSGIVING  DANCE. 


"A  bit  of  nonsense  now  and  t)hen. 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 
Saturday  night,  December  the 
ninth,  marked  the  opening  social 
function  of  the  Class  of  '23.  My! 
What  a  day!  Up  bright  and  early, 
and  Oh!  So  happy.  Just  as  busy  as 
bees  preparing  to  make  the  fir.st 
dance  a  great  success.  Prom  each 
corner  of  the  hall  came  a  chatter. 
Ann  De  Ran  in  one  corner,  perched 
upon  a  step  ladder,  furnished  us  her 
wit  to  keep  us  laughing  during  our 
work.  From  another  corner  might 
be  fieard:  "I  can't  wait  for  night. 
I  haven't  seen  BiUie  for  so  long. 
Who  are  you  bringing,  Helen?  Hope 
my  man   gets  here  early.     Just  got 


You  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  our  enrollment 
for  the  present  year: 

County                            Srs.   Jrs.  T't'l 

AIlegfHany 1  3  4 

Anne   Arundel 18  5  23 

Baltimore  County  ...  32  29  61 

Baltimore  City 5  3  8 

Calvert 4  1  5 

Caroline 7  18  25 

Carroll 6  10  16 

Cecil 9  8  17 

Charles 19  6  25 

Frederick 14  18  32 

Garrett 2  1  3 

Harford 18  14  32 

Howard 6  5  11 

Kent 5  4  9 

Montgomery 6  13  19 

Prince  George 10  5  15 

Queen   Anne 7  18  25 

St.   Mary's 1  2  3 

Somerset 10  12  22 

Talbot 8  7  15 

Washington 18  34  52 

Wicomico 13  16  29 

Worcester 17  20  37 

Totals    (Md.   Students.  240  252  492 

Other    States     5  9  14 

Grand    totals    245  261  506 

Banner    County — Baltimore. 

Number  of   Boys 11  25  36 


AN    "IF  "  FOR  GIRLS. 


If  you   can   dress   to   make  yourself 
attractive. 
Yet  not  make  puffs  and  curls  your 
chief   delight; 
If  you  can  swim  and  row,  be  strong- 
and  active. 
But  of  the  gentler  graces  lose  not 
sight; 

If   you    can    dance   without    a   craze 
for    dancing. 
Play      without     giving      play     too 
strong  a  hold. 
Enjoy    the    love    of    friends    without 
romancing, 
Care  for  the  weak,  the  frlendless,^ 
and  the  old; 
If  you  can  master  French  and  Greek 
and  Latin, 
And   not  acquire,  as  well,   a  prig- 
giffh   mien ; 
If  you  can  feel  the  touch  of  silk  and 
satin 
Without  despising  calico  and  jean; 
If  you  can  ply  a  saw  and  use  a  ham- 
mer. 
Can    do    a    man's    work    when    the 
need  occurs. 
Can    sing,    when    asked,    without   ex- 
cuse or  stammer, 
Can    rise   above    unfriendly    snubs 
and   slurs; 
If  you  can  make  good  bread,  as  well 
as  fudges. 
Can   sew  with   skill,   and   have   an 
eye  for  dust; 
If   you    can    be    friend    and    hold    no 
grudges, 
A  girl  whom  all  will  love  because 
they  must; 
If   sometimes   you   should   meet   and 
love  another, 
And  make  a  home  with  faith  and 
peace  enshrined. 
And  you   its  soul — a   loyal   wife  and 
motfher. 
You'll    work   out   pretty   nearly   to 
my  mind, 
A  plan  that's  been  developed  through 
the   ages. 
And    win    the    best    that    life    can 
have   in  store; 
You'll  be,   my  girl,  a  model  for  the 
sages, 
A    woman    whom    the    world    will 
bow  before. 

ELIZABETH  LINCOLN  OTIS. 


"Look  pleasant,  please!"  said  the 
photographer  to  his  (more  or  less) 
fair  sitter.  Click!  "It's  all  over, 
ma'am.  You  may  resume  your  nat- 
ural expression." 


"He  gives  credit  to  his  wife  for 
all  his  success." 

"Yes,  that  it  not  a  bad  way  to 
convince   her   that  he  is  a  success." 


A  very  deaf  old  lady,  walking 
along  the  street,  saw  an  Italian  turn- 
ing a  peanut  roaster.  She  stood 
looking  at  it  a  while,  shook  her  head 
and  said:  "No,  I  shan't  give  you  any 
money  for  such  music  as  that.  I 
can't  hear  any  of  the  tunes,  and  be- 
sides it  smells  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing burning  inside!" 
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MISS  TALL'S  INTRODUCTION 
OF  MR.  COOK. 


State  Superintendent  Albert  S. 
Cook  spoke  to  us  at  Assembly  in  De- 
cember. In  introducing  him  our 
Principal  said  that  |he  believed  in 
his  profession.  He  is  a  skillful 
diagnostician.  He  knows  strength 
in  a  teacher  and  encourages  it;  ha 
detects  weaknesses  and  knows  what 
remedies  to  apply  to  overcome  them; 
he  understands  the  education  of  the 
very  little  child  and  knows  whether 
a  first  grade  teacher  uses  progres- 
sive methods  in  reading.  He  knows 
that  a  teacher  can  make  a  mistake, 
but  his  friendship  endures  and  he 
helps  that  one  to  more  fully  over- 
come such.  H^he  is  generous,  impul- 
sive, keen,  witty,  and  merry.  But 
above  all  else,  first  and  foremost,  he 
is  a  teacher  himself. 


ajjBERt  s.  cook 

Our    State    Superintendent 


A  CALL  TO  TEACHERS. 


Mr.  Albert  S.  Cook  visited  Nor- 
mal School  last  Monday  and  each 
and  every  one  of  us  is  the  better  as 
a  result  of  what  he  said  to  us.  Al 
thoug)h  Miss  Tall  partially  prepared 
us  for  something  very  unusual  and 
exceptionally  fine,  we,  ourselves  dis- 
covered our  State  Superintendent. 
We  feel  the  concensus  of  opinion  of 
the  student  body  is,  if  our  Superin- 
tendent has  so  much  faith  in  us,  so 
much  confidence  in  the  far  reachin,? 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  Normal 
Schools  (especially  our  Normal 
School),  that  we  will  of  necessity 
just  have  to  make  good,  measure  up 
to  his  standard  of  the  conception  of 
what  a  teacher  should  be  and  be 
loyal  to  the  ideals  and  standards  set 
up   as   a   result   of   Normal    training. 

Superintendent  Cook  took  occasion 
to  express  |his  unqualified  approval 
and  delight  with  the  activities  of 
Maryland  State  Normal  School.  He 
said  "I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that 
I  am  trying  to  say  anything  flatter- 
ing about  this  school.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State 
leaders  are  absolutely  sincere  in  be- 
lieving that  the  State  Normal  Schools 
are  the  most  important  things  in  the 
State  of  Maryland."  '  The  teacher 
and  the  teacher's  preparation  are  of 
greatest  importance,  and  because  we 
believe  tfie  prepartion  of  the  teach- 
er of  such  importance,  we  feel  that 
Normal  School  are  very  essen- 
tial. The  State  of  Maryland  now 
has,  in  addition  to  this  school,  the 
Normal  School  at  Frostburg  and  will 
have   another   at   Salisbury." 

Our   Superintendent   expressed   the 


hope  that  tuition  in  a  Normal  School 
would  be  free  just  as  our  ^tiigh 
schools  are  free. 

The  fact  that  we  have  on  roll  five 
hundred  and  five  students  is  pleas- 
ing and  gratifying.  The  matter  of 
enrollment  is  a  thought  which  called 
forth  statements  that  very  effective- 
ly answer  the  cynically  critical  atti- 
tude evidenced  by  some  people  or 
factions.  Mr.  Cook  stated  emphati- 
cally "No  school  system  ever  pro- 
vides empty  rooms.  If  there  is  any 
school  system  that  does,  please  tell 
me.  Neither  does  it  provide  seats 
for  pupils  who  are  not  ready  to  go 
to  sqhool."  Crowded  conditions  are 
bound  to  obtain  for  a  period  of  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  appropria- 
tions until  we  can  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  the  State  that  there  is 
a  pressing  need  to  remedy  existing 
conditions. 

Looking  over  the  large  body  of 
people  now  preparing  to  become 
teachers,  Mr.  Cook  remarked:  "I 
realize  that  a  large  percentage  of 
you   are   not  going   into   this   profes- 


sion as  a  life  job,  this  is  one  rea- 
son why  we  have  to  have  so  manv 
teachers.  The  State  it  not  losing 
anything  by  training  you  because  I 
believe  that  vthe,  training  you  get 
here  at  Normal  School  is  the  best 
possible  training  any  woman  can  get 
for  becoming  a  (home  maker."  Re- 
ferring to  a  recent  address  he  made 
to  the  Sisters  of  Mt.  St.  Agnes,  lo- 
cated at  Mt.  Washington,  Md.,  Mr. 
Cook  said  that  when  he  realized  he 
was  addressing  a  body  of  women 
who  were  pledged  to  a  life  job  in 
teaching,  the  experience  was  such  as 
to  cause  him  to  become  nervous,  be- 
cause never  had  he  addressed  so 
many  women  whose  avowed  inten- 
tion was  to  teach  school  during  all 
the  years  of  their  life. 

Referring  to  a  statement  made 
that  most  of  ifie  boys  were  at  Nor- 
mal School  for  the  ulterior  purpose 
of  eventually  becoming  doctors  or 
lawyers,  our  Superintendent  ex- 
pressed himself  as  not  believing  that 
they  were  in  school  with  that  idea 
in  mind.  He  said  "I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  those  having  entered 
the  profession  will  stay  in  it.  And 
why  not?  Is  there  a  profession  more 
j  honorable,  more  worthy  of  giving 
the  best  that  is  in  us,  one  t^hat  is 
freer  from  commercialism  and  fuUsr 
of  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to 
God,  to  country  and  to  mankind? 
And  for  those  who  complain  there 
is  no  chance  to  grow,  for  promotion, 
answering  in  Mr.  Cook's  own  words 
"There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top.' 
Why?  Because  there  are  so  few  peo- 
|Ple  prepared  to  take  positions  at  the 
top.  You  may  be  surprised  when  I 
say  to  you  I  know  of  at  least  five  or 
six  important  school  positions  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  that  will  be  vacant 
in  the  next  six  months.  We  will 
fill  one  vacancy  and  thus  create  an- 
other. The  people  w^ho  are  ready  to 
occupy  these  positions  that  I  have 
in  mind  can  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gers of  my  hand." 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is 
that  so  many  go  on  teaching  year 
after  year,  looking  forward  to  occu- 
pying some  desirable  as  well  as  lu- 
crative position,  but  never  taking 
the  trouble  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  position.  One  of  the  most 
important  teaching  positions  is  that 
of  County  Superintendent,  and  oup 
speaker  added,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  woman  should  not  occupy 
*^|fiat  positiin  if  qualified  to  do  so. 

The    State    Department,     through 
the    agencies    of    the    County    Super- 
intendents, the  supervisors  and  prin- 
cipals, are  always  seeking  to  discov- 
( Continued    on    Page    4) 
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A.   V.    Doering. 
RHYMES   OF   THE    STAIRCASE. 

Tread,   tread,    tread,   tread, 
A   swinging   aloft,   a   step   at  a  time, 
A   landing,    then    upward    in    rhythm 
and  rhyme. 

Up,  and  up,  and  up,  and  up. 
Every  step  brings  nearer  the  sky. 
Nearer  the  place  where  rosy  dreams 
lie. 

Life's  just  a  staircase, — 

Bottom,  then  climb,  with  brain  and 

brawn, 
A  landing,  to  view  and  plan,  then  on. 

Up,  up,  to  the  top  of  life, 

The   last   stretch    drags   beneath    our 

feet. 
At  the  top  at  last;  the  way  was  fleet. 

Fit  this  rhyme  to  your  steps,  and 
sing  them  in  your  heart,  and  your 
climb  to  the  third  floor  of  Newell 
Hall  won't  seem  half  so  tiresome 
and  uninteresting.  At  least,  when  I 
took  the  journey  to  interview  this 
floor,  it  seemed  so.  And  the  reward 
of  an  interview  was  certainly  worth 
the  journey,  for  at  the  top  I  met  the 
personality  of  the  third  floor,  and 
was  greatly  impressed.  You  may 
doubt  that  a  personality  may  be 
found  on  any  given  floor,  but  you 
will  agree  that  a  ^house  has  a  per- 
sonality, and  if  a  house,  why  not  a 
section  of  a  house?  Indeed,  you 
will  find  that  every  floor  of  Newell 
Hall  has  a  different  atmosphere,  be- 
cause of  difference  in  personality. 

From  the  top  of  the  stairs  I  walked 
into  the  main  hall  of  the  third  floor. 
During  the  working  hours  of  the 
day  you  are  apt  to  be  repulsed  by  a 
long,  dark  hall,  deserted  and  bare, 
and  fast  closed  doors,  and  conse- 
quently miss  a  personality  worth 
knowing.  To  really  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  third  floor  you  must 
visit  it  often,  or  if  possible,  live 
witfh  it. 

The  soul  of  the  third  floor  is  a 
composite  of  many  sided  combina- 
tions and  temperaments.  It  is  a  poet 
and  philosopher.  Has  it  not  the 
broadest  and  most  beautiful  view  on 
all  surrounding  life?  Does  it  not 
view  life  more  as  a  whole  than  any 
other  floor?  It  is  an  artist  and  mu- 
sician. Its  many  eyes  are  the  very 
first  to  see  opal  dawn,  rosy  sunset. 
blue  mountains,  winding  road  and 
streams  and  all  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. It  not  only  sees  with  its  eyes 
and  paints  the  gold  and  rose  reflec- 
tions on  its  walls,  but  fairly  im- 
plores us  to  see  and  share  with  it 
these  beauties.  What  other  floor 
can  put  you  to  sleep  with  the  music 
of  tf'^e  rain  on  the  roof  and  the 
whistling  of  the  wind? 

It  is  the  most  hospitable  and  gen- 


ial of  hosts.  Its  lower  ceilings, 
dormer  windows,  wide  open  doors, 
with  lamplight  and  laughter  stream- 
ing into  t»'ie  hall  give  the  cosiest  and 
warmest   of    receptions. 

And  then,  is  not  the  third  floor 
the  good  natured,  irresponsible  butt 
for  the  jests,  call-downs,  jokes  and 
tricks  of  the  whole  building? 

And,  as  a  result,  the  girls  wjjio 
live  within  the  arms  of  this  many- 
sided  personality,  are  the  best  of 
fellows,  friends,  and  students.  Come 
and  know  us.  We  know  it  will  be 
"worth   your   while. 

THOSE  OF  THE  3RD     FLOOR. 


SHOULD  WE  BE  PROUD  OF 
THIS? 


Normal  received  a  distinguished 
visitor  recently  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  The  Interior  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
visitor  and  friend  of  Normal  is  Miss 
Dorothy  Hutchinson,  Junior  Special- 
ist in  School  Hygiene.  On  her  tour 
of  Normal  Schools,  she  stopped  at 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  to 
find  out  what  is  being  done  in  Phy- 
sical Education.  Several  original 
games  were  given  with  which  Miss 
HutCfhinson  was  greatly  pleased,  be- 
cause of  their  originality,  and  the 
capable  manner  of  their  execution. 
The  games  that  were  played  are: 
"Two  in  a  Seat,"  by  Margaret  Mun- 
caster;  "Whirlwind,"  by  Anna  Mae 
Smith,  and  "Blocks  Stack,"  by  Mary 
Simmons.  Miss  Hutchinson  was  so 
pleased  with  the  valuable  sugges- 
tions that  she  wrote  Miss  Cook  a 
letter,  requesting  that  the  material 
should  be  sent  her,  with  permission 
of  the  girls,  to  have  it  put  in  tie 
Teacjher's  Physical  Education  Bulle- 
tin. Of  course  you  must  realize  how 
much  this  means  to  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  and  how  happy 
we  feel  that  Miss  Hutchinson  wants 
our  material.  A  part  of  every  term 
in  Physical  Education  we  have  been 
required  to  write  original  games  and 
story-plays,  based  on  child  psycholo- 
gy and   physiology  work. 

Everj'  Senior  has  been  taug)ht  to 
make  original  games  and  to  direct 
them  and  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  can  do  this 
when  the  need  may  arise.  Our 
work  in  this  field  has  been  recog- 
nized favorably.  Keep  the  good 
work  up  Seniors  and  show  the  Jun- 
iors how,   whispers   '23. 

MARGARET  HUBBARD. 


"1  punished  you  merely  to  show 
my  love  for  you,"  said  the  fond 
father,  after  t|he  chastisement. 

"That's  all  right."  sobbed  the 
small  boy.  "But's  it's  a  good  thing 
tor  you  1  ain't  b-b-big  enough  to  re- 
turn your  1-1-love,  that's  all." 
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"CAROL,  CAROL,  IN  THE 
COLD." 


Possibly  our  outstanding  pleasure 
before  *fie  holidays  was  the  caroi 
singing.  One  could  hear  humming 
throughout  the  halls.  At  times, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  boys  sang 
on  their  way  to  breakfast.  Late  at 
night  students  coming  from  the  li- 
brary sang  out  in  their  clear  tones 
across  the  campus.  The  climax  came 
when  every  one  sang  carols  around 
the  lighted  Christmas  tree  on  the 
boys'  athletic  field.  Tihe  beautiful 
pine  tree  seemed  to  have  grown 
there   solely   for   that   purpose. 

Through  the  good  services  of  our 
engineer,  the  tree  was  lighted.  The 
Towson  people  came  and  sang  with 
us.  There  is  now  one  more  bond 
between  the  students,  school  and  the 
community. 

A  Christmas  party  followed  with 
great  fun  and  a  good  time  for  every 
one. 

School  opened  on  January  the 
third.  W(hen  students  come  back  to 
school  from  a  holiday  there  is  al- 
ways a  happy  atmosphere  for  the 
principal,  because  a  long  recess  com- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  year  means 
new  pulse,  new  ideas,  and  new  re- 
solves. The  drive  for  the  next  year 
is  then  on  and  the  school  becomes 
geared  to  larger  power. 

The  year  began  with  a  very  im- 
portant event.  The  student  body 
sent  a  delegation  of  four  students  to 
the  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Normal 
School  on  January  the  fift»h,  to  study 
the  student  organization  in  that 
school  and  bring  back  to  us  ideas 
and  plans  for  our  own  further  stu- 
dent achievement.  Notice  this  Oriole 
for  a  report  of  the  trip. 

Dr.  Savitz,  principal  of  the  New 
Jersey  Normal,  gave  his  entire  day 
to  our  delegates,  which  is  a  courtesy 
we  all  appreciate.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  say  that  he  expected  to 
get  as  much  from  our  visit  as  we 
got  from  his  sc^hool. 

Time  flies  when  the  new  year  is 
ushered  in.  As  we  look  forward  into 
the  future,  the  June  closing  of  school 
seems  very  near.  We  have  much  to 
accomplish  between  now  and  the 
second  week  of  June,  but  we  have  a 
fervid    spirit   with   which   to    achieve 

The  feeling  of  co-operation  and 
teamwork  between  students  and  fac- 
ulty will  push  us  through  to  ffie 
end,   gloriously,   we   trust. 

HAZEL    WRIGHT, 
Reporter    for    Miss    Tall. 


ORIGINAL  SOURCES. 


Mother:  "What  is  the  matter  darl- 
ing?" 

Small  Boy:  "P-p-pa  hit  his  finger 
with  the  hammer." 

Mother:  "Don't  cry  about  that; 
you  should  laugh." 

Small  Boy:    "I-I  d-did." 


Time  is  ever  rolling  the  years 
through  the  ages..  Fashions  are 
ever  changing,  events  are  taking 
place,  men  are  being  born,  they  live 
their   lives   and    are    forgotten. 

In  the  years  that  follow  these  long 
forgotten  happenings  are  brought  to 
mind  and  men  recall  all  they  have 
heard  about  the  event  or  what  they 
fhave  read;  these  facts  or  what  are 
considered  facts,  they  combine  and 
give   to   the   public   as   history. 

How  do  we  know  whether  or  not 
a  great  deal  of  the  book  is  not  the 
imagination  of  the  author?  We 
want  to  know  the  truth  about  things. 
Now  comes  the  question,  where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  true  account  of 
these   events? 

There  are  stories  which  are  hand- 
ed down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, but  you  know  |how  a  story 
changes  in  its  progress  from  person 
to  person,  sq  we  cannot  rely  on  this. 
We  must  have  something  more  real, 
something  tangible.  In  this  case, 
there  are  the  tombs  and  temples  of 
early  Egypt,  the  buildings  and  roads 
of  ancient  Rome,  the  old  cities  of 
the  Peruvians,  and  the  cliff-dwellers 
of  our  own  country.  Yet,  if  we  do 
not  know  who  built  these  structures 
or  what  manner  of  people  lived  at 
the  time  they  were  erected,  what 
good  do  they  do  us?  In  some  of 
these  buildings  have  been  found 
written  works  which  give  us  our  in- 
formation concerning  the  country, 
the  people  and  their  government. 

Thus  we  have  the  kind  of  book 
where  we  can  gain  the  knowledge 
we  seek,  that  is,  in  accounts  which 
were  written  at  the  time  the  event 
took  place.  The  person  who  wrote 
them  knew  more  about  w^hat  hap- 
pened, what  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  was  on  the  subject  and  all 
the  facts  which  go  to  make  up  the 
incident,  than  do  people  who  live 
today. 

You  Wjho  are  studying  American 
History  are  troubled  with  just  this 
thing,  that  is:  finding  original  ac- 
counts of  the  early  history  of  our 
country. 

The  following  books  are  original 
sources,  W|here  you  may  find  the 
truths  you  are  seeking. 

Bowie,    E.    J. — Spain    in    America. 

In  this  book  we  find  extracts  from 
original  histories  of  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorers. 

Hart — American  History,  told  by 
Contemporaries. 

James  —  Readings  in  American 
History.  Extracts  from  letters,  pour- 
nals,  etc.,  of 

McDonald — Treaties  with  Spain. 
Journal  of  Columbus. 

His  Voyages  and  Discoveries.  Life 
of  Columbus  by  his  son. 

Olson  &  Moore — Original  narra- 
tives of  American  History. 


Old  South  Leaflets. 

American  State  Papers. 
Valasco — Descripcion    de    las   Indias. 

Journal  of  Vasco  de  Gama. 

Hart — Spain  in  America. 

In  this  book  we  find  many  ex- 
tracts from  books  written  by  15t^ 
centurye   historians. 

Major — Select  letters  of  Columbus. 

Las   Casas — Historia   General. 

This  history  gives  accounts  of  the 
early  Spanish  explorers.  Letters  of 
Pasqualigo  and  Raimondode  Soncino. 

These  letters  tell  of  Cabot's  voy- 
age to  North  America. 

Letters   of  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Here  we  find  accounts  of  Vespuc- 
cis'  voyage  to  America. 

Castanedo — Journey  of  Coronado. 

Alaman — Historia   de   Mejico. 

In   this   book   we   find   accounts  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  otjher  in- 
teresting   facts    of    Mexican    history. 
K.  S.,  Sr.  II. 
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A    CAJLL.    TO    TEACHERS. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
er  among  the  great  body  of  men  and 
women  leaching  throughout  the 
State,  qualities  that  are  indicative 
of  progress,  evidences  of  initiative 
and  executive  ability.  When  they 
find  teachers  possessing  these  quali- 
fications and  see  that  they  are  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  their  profes- 
sion to  go  on  developing,  learning 
new  metjhods,  attending  summer 
schools  in  order  that  they  may  be 
the  better  equipped  to  handle  pres- 
ent day  problems  of  education  and 
give  to  their  schools  the  best  that 
the  field  of  education  has  to  offer, 
such  evidence  of  professional  inter- 
est and  growth  will  surely  meet  with 
reward. 

No  man  in  Maryland  knows  the 
school  situation  better  than  does  Al- 
bert S.  Cook,  and  no  man  in  any 
State  in  the  Union  has  done  more 
towards  advancing  a  sc^hool  system 
and  the  interests  of  teachers  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools  than 
has  our  State  Superintendent.  There- 
fore, it  behooves  us  to  respond  to  his 
call,  to  be  progressive,  in  order  that 
we  may  develop  a  better  system  of 
public  education. 

MABEL   A.   PIELERT, 
Assembly  Representative. 


A  CORRECTION. 


Dorchester  County  inadvertantly 
was  omitted  in  our  enrollment  list. 
We  have  twenty-five  good  and  loyal 
citizens  in  our  Normal  from  that 
County. 


NU  SIGMA  SONG. 


Nu    Sigma,    we're    always    loyal. 
We   love   thy  colors  so   true, 
We'll  try  our  best  to  do 
The    things    we've    pledged    to    you. 
We'll  make  you  proud  that  we  stand 

for  you  Nu  Sigma, 
Keep   watch   and   you'll   see  us  thru. 
For,  we'll  stand  the  test  of  the  very 

best 
Sorority   in    t»he  world. 

MARY   ANN   COWMAN, 
KATHERINE  PERDUE, 


SRI   TAKES  OMAL 
EMGLISH 


WE  WONDER 


If  Owen  Thomas  saw  enough  of 
"Rain"  over  the  Xmas  holiday? 

Why  Joe  Simmons  always  wants 
"Moore"? 

Why  every  one  always  talks  of 
"France"? 

Why  Lola  Griffith  likes  the  "Gar- 
rett"? 

Why  K.   Perdue  always  plays  "St. 
ohn's  Forever"? 

When  there  will  be  a  piano  in 
Newell   Hall? 

Mhy  Mr.  Walters  calls  Brice  Max- 
well "Sun-light"? 

If  E.  Harrington  still  "Stoops  to 
conquer"? 

When  H.  Cox  and  A.  Richardson 
will   start   to   Washington   again? 

When  our  mont^hly  dance  will  be? 

Why  "Reilly"   is  so  "Valliant"? 

Who  calls  Frances  Walters 
"Fritz"? 

If  P.  Hendrickson  will  rope  in 
Tibby  with  the  pearls  she  got  tor 
Xmas? 

Why  Alma  Cox  wore  green  at  St. 
John's  dance? 

BETTY  WORTHINGTON,  '23. 


A  CHALLENGE. 


This  poem  comes  from  an  Alumna 
in  answer  to  one  in  our  December 
issue. 

You    may    talk    about    your    scenery 

And  your  historical  places  rare. 
Of  your   hills  and  sparkling  stream- 
lets 
And    your    flowers    that    bloom    so 
fair. 

But  have  you,  when  you've  (had  a 
chance, 

And  from  many  trials  been  free, 
Travelled  across  the  Chesapeake, 

Our  Eastern  Sho'  to  see. 

A  purer  air  has  ne'er  been  breathed, 
I      A   fairer  place  ne'er  seen, 
Than  you  will  find  in   wending  your 
way 
Along    Chesapeake's    cool    stream. 

Our   scenery   is   the   quiet  sort, 

Untouched  by  hills  and  mountains. 

But  ever  here  and  there,  you'll  fiind 
Some    of    Life's    purest    fountains. 


THE  ORIOLE 


SOME    NOTES    ON 

THE  TRENTON  TRIP. 


By  H.  Moser. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School  is  situated  on  one  of  tlie  main 
streets  of  Trenton.  The  buildings 
are  much  older  than  our,  and  are  by 
no  means,  as  excellent  architectural- 
ly, as  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School.  Their  campus  is  very  much 
smaller  than  ours,  a  fact  which 
seemed  very  lamentable  to  us.  How- 
ever, there  were  certain  things  of 
special  interest  to  us;  Vie  location  of 
the  school;  the  main  building,  and 
the    boys'    dormitory. 

The  position  of  their  school  is  of 
great  value  to  them.  Its  proximity 
to  the  railroad  station,  and  the  boat 
wharves  enables  them  to  increase 
the  number  of  day  students,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  accommodate 
more  students  in  the  dormitories 
They  have  two  hundred  and  thirty 
day  students. 

Their  main  building,  t^'ie  recita- 
tion building,  is  situated  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  girls'  dor- 
mitories. In  the  basement  of  the 
building,  they  have  the  elementary 
schools,  the  manual  training  room 
and  the  cafeteria  for  the  day  stu- 
dents. The  experimental  schools  are 
very  much  like  our  own.  The  man- 
ual training  room  is  well  equipped 
with  machinery  and  material.  Very 
many  girls  take  the  course  and  their 
work  is  commendable.  Tiie  cafe- 
teria, situated  under  the  gymnasium, 
is  about  the  same  size  as  our  dining 
room.  Six  students  are  seated  at 
each  table,  and  the  serving  is  done 
by  girls  of  the  school.  Only  the 
clay  students  eat  here;  the  others 
eat  in  their  dormitories. 

On  the  first  iloor  they  have  class- 
rooms, much  like  our  own,  except 
that  every  teacher's  room  has  a  pri- 
vate office  adjoining  it.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  building  we  visited  the 
gymnasium.  This  is  large  and  well 
equipped.  On  either  side  of  the 
gymnasium  are  showers,  and  the 
locker  rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

On  the  second  floor  are  all  of  the 
main  offices,  the  library,  a  second 
gymnasium,  and  most  of  the  labor- 
atories which  include  rooms  for  do- 
mestic science,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  physics.  Next  to  the  biology 
classroom  they  have  a  small  glass 
enclosed  room  that  they  reserve  for 
growing  plants,  to  use  in  t^heir  ex- 
periments. The  library  is  much 
larger  than  ours  and  appears  to  con- 
tain more  volumes.  It  is  open  dur- 
ing the  school  days  and  on  Satur- 
days, but  not  during  the  evenings 
for  study.  All  of  the  text  books  are 
given  to  the  students.  The  second 
gymnasium  is  smaller  than  the"  tirst 
but  is  well  equipped,  so  that  a  class 
may  be  held  in  it  while  one  is  being 
held    in    the    main    auditorium. 

On  the  third  floor  they  have  tfieiv 


auditorium,  where  they  hold  their 
assembly,  or  chapel,  as  they  call  it, 
twice  a  week,  because  it  takes  too 
much  of  the  school  time  to  have  it 
every  day.  Their  assembly  room  is 
about  the  same  size  as  ours,  and 
though  they  i\a,ve  no  stage,  there  is 
a  platform  on  the  side  of  the  room. 

The  boys'  dormitory,  which  con- 
sists of  a  private  dwelling,  made 
over  into  a  dormitory,  is  about  two 
blocks  from  the  school.  The  boys 
have  one  very  small  sitting  room. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  piano,  a  table 
and  several  chairs.  Altogether,  the 
room  looks  rather  bare.  All  of  the 
o*fier  rooms,  except  the  kitchen,  have 
have  been  made  into  bedrooms.  Each 
bed  room  is  fitted  with  a  dresser, 
two  beds  and  two  chairs.  Some  of 
the  larger  rooms  are  nice,  but  the 
smaller  ones  were  not  very  attrac- 
tive. The  kitchen  contained  a 
stove  (that  could  be  used  for  any 
domestic  purpose  that  the  boys 
might  need  it  for),  a  table  and  sev- 
eral chairs.  As  all  of  the  cleaning 
is  done  by  a  maid,  the  house  is  kept 
in  excellent  order. 

On  the  whole,  the  quarters  for  t.he 
boys  compare  favorably  with  those 
here  at  the  Marvland  State  Normal 
School. 


MY  TRIP  TO  THE  TRENTON 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Although  we  v.ere  only  at  the 
Trenton  Normal  School  about  six 
hours,  we  did  learn  something  about 
the  different  kinds  of  courses  wj'iich 
are   given   there. 

They  l\ave  a  general  course  which 
is  very  much  like  the  course  which 
we  all  take  here;  but  the  majority 
of  their  students  take  special  work 
in  various  subjects.  There  are 
many  courses  which  are  offered  to 
the  students,  for  instance:  physical 
education,  biology,  industrial  arts, 
manual  training,  and  perhaps  others 
wi.Mch  we  failed  to  learn  about  in 
our  short  visit.  To  take  a  special 
course  it  is  required  of  the  student 
that  she  give  a  certain  amount  of 
extra  time  to  that  subject  and,  that 
in  her  student  teaching,  emphasis 
be  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  that 
subject. 

There  is  one  course  which  I  have 
not  spoken  of  which  interested  me 
most  of  all.  That  is  a  course  in 
special  work  for  the  ciihildren  whose 
mentality  is  sub-normal.  "We  visit- 
ed this  class  in  the  Elementary 
School,  and  were  mur^h  absorbed  in 
it,  so  much  so,  that  we  hated  to  have 
to  leave  without  learning  more 
about  it.  The  class  consisted  of 
ten  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years.  These 
children  were  interested  in  a 
society  they  had  formed  and  were 
happy  in  telling  us  all  about  it. 
Special  work  in  this  class  is  given 
in    connection    with    the    psycjhology 


department  and  some  of  the  stu- 
dent teachers  do  their  teaching  in 
this  class.  These  student  teachers 
have  given  extra  time  to  the  study 
of  such  children. 

Besides  the  special  class,  the  Big 
Sister  and  Brother  work  is  done  in 
connection  with  the  psychology  de- 
partment. In  the  Elementary  Sc^hool 
there  are  just  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  children  as  there  are  students 
in  the  Normal  School.  Each  stu- 
dent gets  (by  chance)  a  little  Sister 
or  Brother  from  the  Elementary 
School.  The  student  keeps  this  child 
as  her  little  Sister  or  \  Brother 
throughout  the  year,  giving  parties 
for  i.'iim,  taking  him  to  entertain- 
ments, helping  him  with  his  les- 
sons, and  all  the  time  making  a 
study  of,  and  watching  his  growth 
and  development.  The  students  take 
their  little  Sister  or  Brother  to 
places  of  interest  and  note  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  reacts  to  different 
situations.  Every  prospective  teach- 
er considers  her  little  Sister  or 
Brother  as  a  special  psychology  prob- 
lem, and  all  her  work  in  psyo'jology 
is  given  to  the  understanding  and 
the  helping  of  this  child. 

In  general,  all  Normal  Schools 
are  alike — their  work  being  to  train 
teachers;  but,  from  the  little  which 
I  saw  of  the  Trenton  Normal  School. 
1  am  convinced  that  each  has  its 
own  individuality  and  each  can  leavn 
from  the  other.  Our  day  was  ex- 
ceedingly profitable,  and  we  are  all 
grateful  to  Dr.  Savitz,  the  Principal, 
and  to  Dr.  Bessie  Lee  Gambrill,  who 
gave  their  time  and  help  to  us. 

HELEN  COX,  '23. 


PERSONAL   ACHIEVEMENT 
CHART. 

The  Personal  Achievement  Chart 
W|.hich  the  Trenton  Normal  is  using 
at  present,  was  made  with  the  fol- 
lowing thought  in  mind:  "Personal 
achievement  means  individual  suc- 
cess in  some  worthy  cause  that  will 
help  to  make  living  finer  or  happier." 
Accordingly,  the  various  things 
which  they  are  attempting  to  achieve 
were  listed  on  a  chart  so  that  all 
would   know   the   various    objectives. 

The  big  purpose  of  this  ar>hieve- 
ment  record  is  to  develop  all  around 
students.  But  under  this  comes 
minor  heads  such  as  developing  un- 
known talent,  building  up  loyalty  to 
the  school  through  making  people 
responsible  and  developing  initia- 
ive  and  originality. 

It  is  worked  in  this  way:  First, 
the  various  objectives  are  listed  nn- 
der  several  big  heads.  Trenton  Nor- 
mal has  them  listed  under  six  big 
heads:  (1)  social  service,  which  in- 
cludes such  things  as — holding  office, 
tear(,hing  another  to  dance,  student 
practice  honor,  always  being  cheer- 
ful, table  manners  and  teaching 
Sunday   School. 

(Continued   on   Page    6) 
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(Continued    from    Page    5) 

(2)  Athletics,  which  includes  pos- 
ture, walking  one  mile  in  a  certain 
time  and  participation  in  athletic 
contests. 

(3)  Health,  which  includes  free- 
dom from  colds  tor  two  consecu- 
tive months  and  perfect  attendance 
at  classes  three  consecutive  months. 

(4)  Arts,  which  includes  the  man- 
ner of  your  dress  and  the  cleanli- 
ness of  your  room. 

(5)  Nature  study  and  observation, 
which  includes  identification,  of  b, 
certain  number  of  birds,  trees  and 
flowers. 

(6)  General  improvement,  w^hicb 
includes  taking  field  trips,  dramatic 
activities  in  which  you  may  have 
taken  part,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  attend- 
ance. 

For  each  achievement  planned, 
and  successfully  accomplished,  a  stu- 
dent receives  one  honor  and  a  certain 
number  of  credits.  The  credits  vary 
according  to  the  achievement,  but 
only  one  honor  is  allowed  to  each. 
The  honors  are  averaged  at  the  end 
of  the  term  and  the  total  number 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Tf'ie  high- 
est sevent)'-five  in  the  list,  receive 
a   gold  star  at  Commencement  time. 

The  question  of  awarding  these 
honors  and  credits  is  taken  care  of 
in  this  manner — The  total  number 
of  students  in  the  school  are  divided 
into  teams  of  about  forty-five  each, 
Each  team  elects  its  own  team  lead- 
er. The  team  leader  keeps  a  record 
of  the  students  on  his  team,  gives 
the  ('.onors  and  credits,  and  keeps  a 
record  of  the  same.  To  win  an  hon 
or  a  student  must  perform  one  of 
the  objectives  listed  on  the  chart, 
under  supervision  .of  another  stu- 
dent. The  student  who  did  the  su- 
pervising must  then  sign  a  paper, 
stating  that  the  other  has  success- 
fully performed  the  test.  This  is 
given  to  the  team  leader,  who  gives 
the  student  one  ^'lonor  and  the  num- 
■jr  of  credits  which  that  achieve- 
ment deserves. 

This  Personal  Achievement  Chart 
is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  stu- 
dents at  the  Trenton  Normal,  and 
has  produced  splendid  results,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  it  has  been 
in  operation.  From  reports  whio'i  we 
get  from  students,  the  spirit  of  loyal- 
y  to  the  scliool  has  been  greatly  de- 
veloped by  making  students  responsi- 
ble for  things  which  they  do  on  their 
■'n  initiative.  Likewise  it  seems 
that  there  are  not  any  students  at 
t'e  Trenton  Normal  who  have  noth- 
ing' to  do  outside  of  school  hours. 
At  M.  S.  N.  S.,  it  is  just  the  oppo- 
site. Here  it  seems  that  just  a  few 
('old  all  the  offices,  not  because  of 
popularity  or  the  honor  that  may 
go  with  such  positions,  but  because 
there  are  too  few  who. show  enough 
talent  or  interest  in  affairs  to  hold 
these  offices.  This  was  the  exact 
state  of  affairs  at  Trenton  before  the 


Achievement  Chart  was  introduced, 
ow  one  student  does  not  hold  more 
than  one  office,  and  those  who  do 
not  (hold  an  office  have  plenty  to  do 
in  passing  the  tests  on  the  achieve- 
ment record.  Altogether,  consider- 
ing the  wonderful  results  which  the 
plan  has  accomplished  at  Trenton,  1 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  introduce 
the  Achievement  Cfiart  at  M.  S.  N.  S., 
and,  I  think,  modified  to  suit  our 
needs,  it  would  produce  the  same 
splendid  results  that  it  has  there. 
MENARIS    FRANCE. 


SOME   LAUNDRY   HELPS. 


Ethel   Wilde. 

What  is  so  insignificant  and  yet 
so  important  as  a  laundry  marker? 
I  wonder  if  every  girl  realizes  the 
extra  work  caused  by  the  absence  of 
a  marker  or  the  room  number  on  the 
laundry  slip.  The  workers  have  no 
Idea  to  whom  a  garment  belongs  if 
it  is  not  marked,  consequently,  the 
laundry  slip  is  sought.  If  that  does 
not  supply  the  desired  information, 
the  number  of  every  student  f^as  to 
be  looked  up.  Considering  that  the 
laundry  does  work  for  five  hundred 
students,  faculty  and  dormitory,  it 
must  be  realized  that  every  minute 
is  valuable.  Much  time  is  wasted  in 
looking  for  the  markers.  Mrs. 
Wood  has  asked  that  the  marker  be 
sewed  in  a  specified  place  where  it 
can  easily  be  found. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  in 
the  laundry  when  the  mangle  is  in 
operation  probably  have  noticed  the 
big  basket  that  stands  beside  it.  T{\U 
contains  the  wet  laundry  and  is  of- 
ten twisted  and  tangled  with  many 
strings  and  ribbons.  Here  again 
time  is  wasted  in  untying  this  mass 
of  knots.  This  conditiion  can  be 
avoided  if  each  girl  will  remove  the 
ribbons  before  putting  the  garment 
in   the   laundry. 

The  laundry  pad  provided  by  the 
dormitory  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  regular  routine.  This  pad 
must  be  dated,  have  the  students' 
name,  corresponding  laundry  num- 
ber, that  which  is  on  the  garment, 
and  an  itemized  list  of  garments.  If 
one  piece  of  clo'fhing  is  missing  af- 
ter the  sorting,  it  is  found  by  look- 
ing through  the  lists.  A  mistake  on 
the  ilst  will  probably  cause  the  gar- 
ment to  find  its  way  into  the  basket 
of    unclaimed    articles. 

By  remembering  these  few  seem- 
ingly little  things,  much  time,  effort, 
money  and  patience  will  be  saved  in 
the  laundry. 


ORCHESTRA  PRACTICE. 


J.   Owen   Thomas. 

I     wonder     how     many     students, 

when    they     heard    the     product    of 

their  School   Orchestra,   think   of  the 

work  attached  to  the  preparation  of 


such  a  number.     Allow  me  to  take 
you  into  my  confidence. 

Members  straggle  into  the  room 
in  groups  of  two  or  three  and  casu- 
ally begin  tuning  their  instruments. 
Our  pianist,  whc>'i  is  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  jazz  breaks  forth  with 
"Early  in  The  Morning  Blues."  Of 
course  she  is  accompanied  by  several 
other  instruments;  the  traps  stand- 
ing out  above  the  din.  Mr.  Director 
raps  for  order  and  we  take  our 
places.  We  will  start  by  practicing 
an  old  number,  page  fourteen.  Where 
is  the  music?  There  is  a  groan  as 
our  Concert  Master  dashes  out  of 
the  room,  into  the  next  room  after 
the  precious  music.  In  he  dashes 
again  and  distributes  said  music  to 
the  players.  We  are  now  ready  to 
start.,  All  is  quiet,  ready — snap  I 
Miss  Violinist  breaks  her  A-string. 
She  opens  jier  case,  but  finds  that 
she  has  every  other  string  but  an  A. 
May  she  borrow  one?  She  does,  and 
eeds  to  replace  the  broken  one. 
Now  her  violin  is  tuned  and  we  heave 
a  sigh  as  the  Director  raises  his 
baton  to  start  us  again. 

A  blare  and  we're  off,  the  cornets 
crashing  in  our  ears.  The  trombone 
adds  to  the  so-called  music  while 
the  drums  top  the  outfit  off.  The 
Director  raps  for  order  and  atten- 
tion. W|.'iat  is  wrong  with  the  cor- 
nets? Heavens!  They've  been 
playing  on  page  seven  at  double 
time  because  fourteen  is  out  of  their 
book.  Our  Honored  Sir  fixes  this 
matter  up  and  starts  us  again  with 
a   little   better  success. 

The  slamming  of  the  door  to  our 
backs  announces  that  a  late  mem- 
ber has  arrived,  and  each  one  of  us 
attempts  to  see  who  he  or  she  may 
be.  The  result  is  evident.  We  get  out 
of  time,  v'olins,  cornets,  drums,  'cel- 
lo, are  all  playing  different  pas- 
sages. The  professor  raps  for  order. 
He  gets  it.  Our  tardy  member  pro- 
ceeds to  tune  her  instrument,  as  do 
the  others  in  the  group.  We  begin 
again  and  this  time  manage  to  strug- 
gle throurth  the  number.  Mr.  Direc- 
tor points  out  several  parts  that 
should  be  noticed  and  announces 
that  we  will  play  it  again  without 
repeats.  Off  we  start,  going  fine, 
but,  alas!  when  we  hit  the  first  dou- 
ble bar  the  pianist  and  cornets  stai-t 
all  over  again  while  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  proceeds.  One  by  one  the 
instruments  stop  while  his  majesty 
proceeds  alone  until  he  realizes  that 
we  have  stopped.  We  start  all  ovor 
again   and   t^e  result  is  half  decent. 

The  second  number  is  announced 
and  off  we  start  like  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Oh!  if  it  were 
possible  to  have  rehearsal  and  make 
no  mistakes!  Above  all  things  ne- 
cessary lo  a  musician  is  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  Even  if  he  hasn't 
one  he  must  bluff,  and  make  the 
rest  of  the  players  believe  that  he 
has.     I  know  from  experience. 


THE  ORIOLE 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  OUR 
XMAS  HOLIDAY. 


Hark,  the  Normal  Students  sing, 

Oh,  fhow  their  voices  ring 

Over    the    campus    and    for    many    a 

mile. 
Everyone   was   greeted   with  a  smile. 

All   gathered   round   the   tree, 
Every  heart  is  full  of  glee, 
Carols  sung  from  many  a  rhyme. 
For   'twas   Merry  Xmas  time. 

The  Xmas  spirit  reigned  through- 
out M.  S.  N.  S.  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, December  the  twentieth,  at 
seven-thirty,  for  the  students  gath- 
ered around  a  large  tree  on  the 
North  Campus,  which  was  brilliantly 
lig^hted  with  many  colored  lights,  lo 
sing  carols.  Many  residents  from 
Towson  attended  the  carol  service, 
which   lasted   about   an   hour. 

After  the  carol  singing  we  met  in 
the  Auditorium  for  our  annual  Xmas 
party.  You  might  ask  if  we  had  a 
good  party?  A  good  party  doesn't 
express  it.  The  hall  was  beautifully 
trimmed  for  the  occasion,  with  many 
colored  lights,  palms  and  cedar 
trees.  Oh!  the  Xmas  tree  was  love- 
ly, and  we  had  a  Santa  Claus  who 
brought  us  candy,  nuts,  figs,  dates 
and  ice-cream.  Oh,  yes,  and  I  most 
forgot  the  present. 

Many  games  were  played,  and 
later  some  one  sf^outed  'on  with  the 
dance,'  'and  as  usual,  we  danced  ua- 
til  a  late  hour.  Our  party  was  a 
great  success,  in  fact,  it  was  the  best 
one  we  have  ever  had.  I  think  we 
can  say  the  reasons  for  it  being  such 
a  success  were:  First,  because  we 
all  enjoyed  it  in  one  large  hall  to- 
gether, and  best  of  all,  the  faculty. 
My,  yes,  the  faculty,  they  were  all 
there  to  help  enjoy  our  party  with 
us. 

At  a  late  hour,  when  all  the  Jun- 
iors were  calm,  still  and  tucked  in 
their  beds,  dreaming  of  the  morrow, 
w^^en  they  would  tread  their  weary 
way  home,  the  voice  of  every  Sen- 
ior was  heard  on  the  Campus,  sing- 
ing their  Class  Song,  school  song, 
and  Xmas  carols.  They  not  only 
sung  on  the  Campus,  but  through 
both  dormitories  and  at  our  Princi- 
pal's house.  At  Miss  Tail's,  as 
usual,  we  were  greeted  most 
cordially  and  she  came  and 
stood  amongst  us  when  we  sang  our 
school  song.  We  departed,  shout- 
ing her  a  very  Merry  Xmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

This  night  left  an  Impression  upon 
every  student  of  M.  S.  N.  S.  whic»^ 
will   be   long  remembered. 

BETTY  WORTHINGTON,  '23. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST    FROM 

THE   ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL. 


NORMAL  ON  THE  JOB- 
LEAVE  IT  TO  US. 


Here  in  peace  lies  Pat  O'toole, 
He  got  too  close  behind  a  mule. 

— St.  John's  Collegian 


"Did  you  ask,  'Was  the  carol  ser- 
vice a  success?'  "  If  you  had  seen 
t»he  children  marching  into  the 
Auditorium,  singing  their  carols,  led 
by  three  small  children  dressed  in 
red,  you  would  have  said,  "Yes." 
Besides  the  carols  by  the  entire 
school,  each  grade  sang  a  carol 
alone.  The  best  thing  on  the  pro- 
gram was  the  song  by  the  three 
children  dressed  in  red,  entitled 
"Away  In  A  Manger." 

The  real  Christmas  spirit  was 
shown,  when,  gathered  around  the 
Christmas  tree  in  the  Elementary 
Assembly,  the  children  brought 
their  gifts  for  the  poor  family  of 
seven  children,  whom  the  school  has 
adopted.  When  the  truck  was  load- 
ed, it  was  found  that  it  would  hard- 
ly hold  t|he  good  things,  the  children 
had   brought. 

January  finds  us  all  down  to  hard 
work    again. 

The  little  people  of  the  first  grade 
in  Mrs.  Sibley's  room,  have  been  busy 
painting  the  doll  house  they  made. 
You  should  see  the  hammocks  of  dif- 
ferent colored  wool  they  are  making 
for  their  house.  Each  child  has 
made  a  little  booklet  in  whic>h  dif- 
ferent objects  were  pasted  and  the 
names  of  the  objects  pasted  above 
the   pictures. 

The  third  grade  in  Miss  Hill- 
house's  room,  have  become  the  fam- 
!Ous  producers  of  a  movie  which  they 
I  presented  to  the  first  and  second 
I  grades,  and  the  teachers  of  each. 
This  movie  was  called,  "In  Eskimo 
Land,"  and  was  suggested  as  a  re- 
view of  the  geography  they  (fiad  been 
[studying.  The  name  of  the  movie 
I  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the 
'  th|rd  grade,  and  it  seemed  quite 
fitting  because  the  picture  represent- 
ed every  phase  of  the  life  of  the 
1  Eskimos. 

I  In  Miss  Buckley's  room,  the  free 
I  work  period  has  been  a  success. 
Some  of  the  cooking  committees 
made  gingerbread  and  others  ginger 
cookies.  The  boys  are  working  on 
their  toy  slide  and  the  printing  com- 
mittees are  working  with  their 
presses. 

I  During  December  all  tf\e  children 
of  the  school  were  weighed.  Of  the 
one  hundred  eighty  pupils,  only  nine- 
jteen  were  found  underweight.  To 
1  remedy  this  condition,  any  child, 
'whose  parents  so  desire,  may  havv> 
milk  at  recess  in  the  morning. 
I  Twenty-six  of  the  children  are  now 
'availing  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
Itunity.  We  hope,  by  such  means,  ^o 
i  bring  all  of  our  children  to  the  nor- 
mal weight  of  the  average  boy  and 
girl. 


One  day  when  we  had  very  dis- 
tinguished guests  in  Assembly,  we 
became  embarrassed  because  of  the 
lack  of  appropriate  stage  parapher- 
nalia, to  add  harmony  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  Normal  Society  felt  that 
it  would  like  to  give  something  to 
the  school  by  whic^h  it  could  be  re- 
membered. After  consulting  with 
Miss  Greenlaw,  we  found  that  there 
was  material  here  that  could,  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  Normals,  be  made 
into  a  beautiful  curtain.  We  put 
the  proposition  before  the  society 
and  they  agreed  that  this  would"  be 
a  gift,  not  only  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  en- 
tire school,  not  only  this  year,  but 
for  years  to  come.  Any  of  you  w^o 
attended  the  concert  last  Friday 
night  can  bear  witness  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this,  our  new  cyclorama. 


TE-PA-OHI   MEETING. 


The  Te-pa-chi  Club  held  its  regu- 
lar meeting  Friday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 5th.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  t,he  president.  Mr.  Sneer- 
inger.  The  minutes  were  read  and 
approached.  Three  new  members 
were  elected:  Mrs.  Wingate  Smith 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Andrew. 

After  various  announcements  had 
been  made  and  the  business  meet- 
ing concluded  the  members  were 
given  a  real  treat  in  the  way  of  a 
musical  concert,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Eschenbach.  The  following 
program   was  rendered: 

Piano   Solos — Miss  Ruth   Spicer. 

Vocal   Solos — MiSfe   Schroeder. 

Duet — Miss  Schroeder  and  Mr. 
Eschenbach. 

Solo — Mr.   Eschenbach. 

Violin  selections  with  Piano  ac- 
companiment— Mrs.  Vivian  Cordero 
Friz  and  her  sister.  Miss  Cordero. 

Tf^is  program  was  enjoyed  by  all 
and  every  one  plainly  showed  his 
appreciation. 


OUR  FRIEND. 


lyiere  is  a  dear  teacher  at  M.  S.  N.  S. 
Her   name   you   easily   can   guess. 
She    works    with    us    for    all    that's 

right; 
Oh,  yes  she  does,  with  all  her  might. 
We  take  to  her  our  tales  of  woe, 
Because  she  sympathizes  so! 
She  ends  our  troubles,  every  one. 
And  changes  tear-drops  into  fun. 
We    Seniors    love    her,    and    always 

Will, 
Oh,   Juniors!    just  you  wait  until 
You  learn  to  know  this  teacher  dear. 
You'll    know    her,    too,    before    next 

year; 
And  then  to  >her  you,   too,  will  run. 
And  yell,  "Three  cheers!  Here  comes. 

Miss  Munn!" 

— A    Senior. 


THE  OBIOLE 


THE    STEBBINS  -  ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware, 
Builders'  Supplies 

TOWSON,  MD.       RIDERWOOD,  MD. 

(10) 

Start  a  Savings  Account  With 

THE 

SECOND   NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

TOWSON  MARTI^AND 

(10) 


MATHLAS    GROSS 
Barber  Shop 

YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  MD. 

(10) 


YORE  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BUICK  MOTOR  CABS 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  PORTS,  Props., 
Phone,  Towson  525 

(10) 


FRANK  J.  SMRCINA 

Practical  Tailor 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Altering, 

Dyeing,  CHeanlng 

403  YORK  ROAD         TOWSON,  MD. 
(10) 


Table  Delicacies 


GEORGE  H.  STIEBEE 


Towson,  Md. 


(10) 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 

Fancy    and    Staple    Groceries,    Flour 

And  Feed 

York  Road  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 

THE 

TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

Opposite   the   Court  House 

Towson,  Md. 

Open   Saturday  Nights 

4%    Interest    on    Savings    Deposits 


OBSERVATION    OF   THE    SEC- 
OND  FLOOR  IN  NEWELL, 
HALL. 


Ruth    Hurlock. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  'strikes 
three,  a  bell  is  heard  and  there  is  a 
grand  rush  down  the  hill  to  the  dor- 
mitory. Crowds  file  through  the 
door,  voices  and  t^he  patter  o£  feet 
are  heard  in  the  halls.  No  more 
peace  now  until  all  are  snug  in  bei. 
How  trying  it  is  for  any  one  who  en- 
joys the  silence  and  quiet  of  their 
own  little  room.  Silence!  Quiet! 
Are  such  things  known  after  school 
hours?  The  answer  can  be  given 
by  any  who  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  Newell   Hall. 

Why  are  the  girls  keeping  one 
eye  on  their  work  and  one  on  their 
watch?  Oh,  yes,  now  I  know,  tjhey 
are  wondering  if  the  mail  will  ever 
come.  .  It  just  seems  ages  since  they 
have  had  a  letter,  althohugh  that 
morning  two  or  three  fat  ones  were 
resting  peacefully  upon  their  beds. 

The  second  floor  mail  is  being  de- 
livered at  last!  We  all  just  love  the 
mail  carrier  and  those  who  do  not 
follow  her,  are  standing  in  their 
doors,  with  a  sweet  smile  upon  their 
faces.  But,  cfi,  most  cruel  world, 
if  she  should  pass  them  by,  from 
their  looks  you  would  think  years 
had  passed  over  their  heads.  Many 
are  the  comments  heard  by  us,  in 
such  cases,  but  the  mail  carrier 
hears  many,  many  more,  you  can 
always  tell  who  receives  mail,  when 
you  meet  them  in  the  hall,  for  they 
have  radiant  faces;  but  ihow  quickly 
your  spirits  fall  when  you  meet  one 
who  has  been  disappointed,  like  we 
are  so  often,  because  she  is  feeling 
blue  and  the  future  holds  nothing 
for  her. 

Six  o'clock  already!  The  dinner 
bell  is  ringing.  Now  for  a  grand 
rush  from  the  rooms,  accompanied 
by  the  banging  of  doors,  because 
there  will  be  a  terrible  line  in  a  few 
minutes.  A  voice  from  away  down 
the  hall  is  heard,  "Save  me  a  place." 
Whether  the  place  was  saved  or  not 
we  do  not  always  know. 

Dinner  is  over  and  quiet  reigns  on 
Vie  second  floor  once  more.  It  is 
now  social  hour  and  dancing  in  the 
Recreation  Room  is  the  chief  at- 
traction. 

Seven  forty-five;  voices  are  heard 
n  the  hall  again.  They  are  return- 
ing to  their  rooms,  some  in  groups, 
talking  and  laughing  in  highly  ex- 
cited voices,  others  in  couples,  talk- 
ing low  and  earnestly,  about  what, 
we  do  not  know,  probably  many 
could  guess. 

A  bell  is  heard  some  time  later, 
breaking  in  on  the  silence  like  a 
clap  of  thunder.  The  girls  sit  up- 
right and  look  at  each  ot^er  in  aw." 
Study  hour  over  and  their  lessons 
not    finished.      What    will    they    do! 


They  continue  their  work,  quite  for- 
getful of  the  time,  until  the  blink- 
ing of  the  lights  tells  them  it  is  time 
to  retire.  Do  they  always  rest  wlien 
the  last  blink  comes?  The  doors 
come  open  easily,  the  light  from  t(he 
hall  falls  upon  the  girls  sitting,  here 
and  there,  in  the  doorway.  They, 
I  perhaps,  think  they  can  finish  what 
I  they  have  started.  The  Proctor 
creeps  along  the  corridor  to  see  that 
all  lights  are  out;  being  satisfied, 
ishf>h  returns  to  her  room.  Those  in 
jthe  doorwoy  are  bent  to  their  task 
I  once  more.  Alas!  a  familiar  voice 
lis  heard  not  far  away,  "Girls,  it  is 
time  to  go  to  bed,"  thus  Mrs.  Din- 
gle arrives  upon  the  scene.  This 
scene  calls  for  action.  The  girls  rise 
and  out  of  courtesy  to  our  Social 
Director,  silently  close  the  door  as 
she  passes  by. 

Preparations  for  bed  are  done  in 
the  dark,  because  we  must  not  turn 
on  any  lights,  our  Proctor  may  see. 
In  the  various  rooms,  the  covers  are 
pulled  back  by  slim,  little  hands,  and 
the  inhabitant  of  that  bed  is  once 
more  at  rest.  Thoughts  prevail  at 
suf^i  times  until  the  merciful  sand- 
man exercises  his  power,  which 
makes  memories  blank  to  the  days' 
happenings  and  brings  sweet  dreams 
to  reign  in  their  place. 


Jim's  girl  is  tall  and  slender, 

My  girl  is  fat  and  low, 
Jim's  girl  wears  silk  and  satin, 

My  girl  wears  calico. 

Jim's   girl   is  wild   and  woolly. 

My  girl  is  sweet  and  good, 
iDo  you   think   I'd   swap   my   girl  for 
Jim's 
You  know  darn  well  I  would. 

— -The  Courant. 


A  Friend  of  the  Senior  Class  at 

M.    S.    N.    S. 

ISAAC  BENESCH  &  SON 
Furniture  Store 

549  N.  GAY  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Phone,  Wolfe  2287. 


Phone,  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROOKENBROT  &  OO. 

824  W.  Saratogo  Street, 

Opposite  Brager's,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Orlgrlnal  and  Special  Designs  to  Order 

We  Can  Duplicate  Any  Pin  or  Ring. 

(10) 


THE  ORIOLE 


THE   HUMOROUS   SIDE    OF 
STUDENT  TEACHING. 


If  you  fttop  to  think  about  it,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  a  humorous 
side  to  almost  everything  and  I 
know  that  every  boy  and  girl  who 
goes  to  Pullerton  School  for  train- 
ing will  agree  that  there  is  a  hu- 
morous side  to  student  teaching. 
Which  one  of  us  can  ever  forget  that 
first  day  out  there.  It  was  a  rather 
excited  group  that  piled  into  old 
"Henry"  at  8.45  on  t»hie  Monday  af- 
ter Thanksgiving  and  started  out. 
The  ride  was  characterized  by  talk 
and  laughter,  with  now  and  then  a 
little  tune  to  suit  the  occasion.  There 
aren't  many  bumps  on  that  road  to 
Fullerton,  but  that  old  Ford  found 
■veryone  that  did  happen  to  be  there 
and  if  you  had  a  good  imagination, 
you  could  imagine  that  you  were  on 
the  "rocky  road  to  Dublin."  Before 
we  had  been  in  the  truck  very  long, 
every  girl  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  but 
not  from  crying.  Of\,  no!  You  had 
just  as  well  have  onion  juice  in  your 
eyes  as  have  the  smoke  that  that 
Ford  insisted  on  pouring  in  on  us. 
After  crossing  the  Harford  road, 
everyone  felt  that  is  was  almost  time 
to  be  there,  and  William  verified  our 
conclusions  by  saying  that  it  would 
only  take  a  few  more  minutes.  We 
rounded  a  curve  and  some  one  said: 
"Oh,  there  it  is!  Isn't  it  pretty?" 
We  all  looked  out,  to  see  some  love- 
ly green  and  white  buildings,  with 
wonderful  grounds.  What  a  proud 
and  pleasant  sensation  it  gave  us, 
to  think  that  we  would  teach  in  such 
a  lovely  place.  William  began  to 
laugh  and  when  fie  could  check  his 
merriment,  he  informed  us  'greenies' 
that  that  was  the  "Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind."  We  all  chuckled  at 
our  own  ignorance. 

Soon  we  found  ourselves  on  a  hill- 
top which  overlooks  the  whole  town 
of  Fullerton,  and  there  stood  the 
school  house,  a  formidable,  but  nice 
looking  red  brick  building.  We 
groaned,  but  all  in  vain,  for  we  were 
there  and  we  could  not  turn  back. 
William  let  us- out,  promising  to  re- 
turn for  us  at  one  o'clock.  We  en- 
tered tf\e  building,  first  introducing 
ourselves  to  the  principal  and  then 
meeting  our  teacher.  After  opening 
exercises,  our  teacher  said:  "Chil- 
dren, let  me  introduce  you  to  your 
new  teachers."  My,  what  a  shock 
to  hear  yourself  called  a  teacher  for 
the  first  time.  It  brought  us  to  our 
senses  and  we  began  to  gaze  around 
to  get  ourselves  familiar  with  our 
situation.  By  the  end  of  the  'morn- 
ing we  had  learned  some  of  the 
children's  names  and  had  deter- 
mined to  like  our  positions,  even 
volunteering  to  teach  on  ff\e  next 
day. 

Oh,  that  first  day  of  teaching!  The 
children  were  very  good,  considering 
the    predicament    they    found    them- 


selves in,  but  they  must  have  been 
interested  in  becoming  acquainted 
witli  those  specimens  of  humanity 
who  stood  before  them  as  teachers, 
for  after  that  first  day  we  found  that 
they  were  just  as  misc|.Mevous  as 
other  girls  and  boys  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  go  into  detail 
about  the  fun  connected  with  class- 
room teaching,  for  everyone  knows 
how  funny  some  of  the  an- 
swers which  children  give  really 
are,  and  every  one  is  familiar 
with  general  classroom  humor.  In 
the  fifth  grade  they  (had  quite  a  nov- 
el time  for  the  first  week,  for  one 
of  our  Normal  boys  teaches  there, 
and  the  children  had  never  before 
had  a  "man"  teacher,  as  they  called 
him.  On  the  first  days  that  he 
taught,  one  of  the  little  girls  curled 
her  hair  for  ^his  especial  benefit  and 
others  tried  similar  stunts,  but  he 
refused  to  be  captured,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  all  the  children 
concerned. 

On  the  day  before  the  Christmas 
holidays,  it  was  a  lively  bunch  that 
bade  Fullerton  good-bye  for  two 
weeks.  As  we  pulled  away  from  the 
school,  William  stopped  the  truck 
and  started  to  back,  saying,  "Where's 
Mary?"  We  all  bib,  and  said: 
"Mary  who?"  "Merry  Christmas," 
and  William  drove  on,  greatly 
amused  at  ^'laving  been  able  to  catch 
all  of  us  in  the  trap.  We  made  the 
song  "Tomorrow"  ring  as  we  neared 
the  school,  for  on  the  morrow  we 
would   indeed   be   happy.. 

As  yet,  the  truck  ride  is  still  a 
boom  for  good  spirits,  especially 
since  we  have  our  new  truck,  which 
complies  extremely  well  with  Mr. 
Dunkle's  description  of  it  as  an 
"open  truck."  It  really  couldn't  be 
much  more  open.  We  have  to  keep 
in  jolly  spirits  to  keep  us  from  think- 
ing about  getting  cold,  and  it  really 
works  very  well. 

As  I  watch  that  laughing,  happy 
group,  I  often  wonder  if  any  of  us 
could  possibly  develop  into  a  typi- 
cal "old  maid"  school  teacher.  I'll 
wager  not,  will  you? 

ETHEL  W.  LYNCH. 


TOWSON    5    AND    10c    STORE 

School   Supplies  A^d 
Novelties,   Etc. 

404  York  Road  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


Service  While  You  Walt! 
Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICE  CASTELLO 

2  Chesapeake  Avenue,  XoTrson,  Md. 

(10) 


Safety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save  Your  Money  And  Invest  With 

THE 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,   MD. 

(10)  


Downs'  Wedding  InvitationB 
JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

229    N.     Charles    St.,    BALTIMORE 

(10) 

THE  ATELIER 

103  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SELBY'S  STUDIO 

(10)  


SWEETS— STATIONERY 

K  E  E  N  E  '  S 

YORK  RD.  AND  BURKE  AVE. 

(10) 


LOGIC. 

One  hot  July  afternoon  a  tired 
and  very  dusty  little  colored  lad 
chanced  to  be  passing  a  reservoir 
quite  some  distance  from  home.  The  I 
water  looked  so  cool  and  inviting  he 
could  not  resist,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  found  him  splashing  around 
to  his  heart's  content. 

The  keeper,  upon  discovering  him 
rushed  up  and  called  out,  "Hey, 
there!  Come  out  of  that!  Don't 
you  know  that  people  in  town  have 
to  drink  that  water?" 

Sambo  dived  under  again,  came  up 
and  innocently  replied:  "Oh,  that's 
all  right,  suh,  I  ain't  usin'  no  soap!" 


TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone,  Towson  554. 

(10)    ^ 

THE   WILSON   ELECTRIC    CO. 

WM.   A.   WILSON,   Prop. 
Everything  Mectrical 

409  York  Road',  Towson,  Md. 
Phone,  Towson  323. 

(10) 

THE    DULANY    VERNAY    00. 

339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 
State. 
(10) 
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OUR  CIVIC  CLUB. 


Our  Civic  Club  was  organized  in 
Ihe  month  of  November,  1922,  in  the 
fifth  grade  room.  It  was  organized 
because  the  children  of  the  fifth 
grade  thought  it  would  help  them 
to  be  good  citizens. 

The  last  meeting  was  held  Janu- 
ary 10.  1923.  It  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  President.  Hungerfo^rd 
LaMotte.  The  minutes  were  read  by 
t)he  Secretarj',  Homer  Shaffer.  The 
Treasurer,  Carolyn  Greene,  report- 
ed that  we  had  $2.30  in  the  treas- 
ury. Then  some  of  the  members 
read  a  story  on  how  good  citizens 
act  at  home.  Then  we  decided  to 
become  members  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  we  paid  oneldollar  for  buttons 
and  a  window  card,  and  fifty  cents 
for  the  subscription  for  the  Red 
Cross  magazine.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  until  January  24th,  the 
date  of  the  next  meeting. 

HUNGERFORD   LaMOTTE. 


CRAFT  CLUB  NEWS. 


"The   Knave  of   Hearts, 
He  stole  some  tarts!" 

Are  you  surprised?  Yes,  of  course 
you  are  because  I  know  every  one 
thinks  that  we  have  long  ceased  to 
exist!  But,  the  fact  is,  we  have 
been  so  busy  that  we  almost  forgot 
that  other  people  were  interested  in 
ns! 

Listen  folks!  Do  you  know  what 
very  charming  person  is  about  to 
have  a  birthday?  You  don't,  gra- 
cious, but  you  should  and  the  Craft 
Club  is  going  to  tell  you!  It  is 
Valentine's  Day! 

Valentine's  Day!  Hearts!  Tarts! 
Immediately  all  these  pop  into  your 
mind.  They  popped  into  ours  and 
we  decided  to  bring  them  right  to 
you.  So  on  February  the  sixteenth 
we  are  to  have  with  us  "The  Knave 
of  Hearts!"  I  bet  none  of  you  fiavc 
ever  realized  that  we  have  a  real 
Knave  right  in  our  midst.  We  have, 
and  won't  it  be  exciting  to  find  out 
who  it  is!  Come  to  see  him  on  the 
sixteenth!  You'll  be  surprised,  I 
know,  but  it'll  be  heaps  of  fun  to 
guess! 

"Is  that  all?"  Not  by  any  means! 
Just  wait — haven't  you  heard  of  the 
poor  little  Queen  who  stepped  on  the 
ring-toe  of  her  husband,  the  King's 
great-aunt?  You  haven't,  well,  you 
must  not  go  another  day  wit)hout 
knowing!  The  sixteenth  again — and 
you  will  see  "Six  Who  Pass  While 
the  Lentils  Boils" — thus  solving  all 
your  problems. 

Remember — this  great  event  takes 
place  on  February  the  sixteenth.  In 
our  own  renowned  Auditorium,  as 
the  King's  four  clocks  strikes  the 
hour  of  eight!  The  password  is 
"Tarts!" 

M.   LILLY. 


ATHLETICS. 


One  of  the  largest  indoor  athletic 
meets  ever  held  in  Baltimore,  took 
place  Saturday  niglit,  January  13th, 
at  t^e  Fifth  Regiment  Armory.  Rep- 
■sentatives  from  thirty-two  schools 
of  Baltimore  and  vicinity,  number- 
ing 2,208  people,  took  part  in  the 
meet.  In  the  balconies  and  outside 
the  lines  on  the  main  floor,  were 
thousands  of  keenly  interested  spec- 
tators. 

Normal  School  is  very  proud  of 
the  record  made  by  its  representa- 
tives at  the  meet,  which  proves  that 
we  really  can  do  something  in  ath- 
letics. Even  those  people  and  teams 
who  did  not  win  points  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  whole-hearted,  co- 
operative effort.  Eastern  Higjfi 
School  won  the  meet  with  a  total  of 
38  points.  Normal  School  carrier 
oc  second  place,  with  a  score  of  2  4 
points,  and  won  the  silver  cup  for 
the  class  under  21  years.  Western 
High  School  came  third  with  22 
points. 

The  Junior  volley  ball  team  won 
its  first  game  by  defeating  Randalls- 
town;  score  12 — 11;  but  the  team 
was  eliminated  from  further  contest 
by  losing  its  second  game  to  Catons- 
ville.  The  Senior  team  lost  its  first, 
though  hard  fought  game,  gith  West- 
ern Hig^h  School,  score  19 — 14.  Mem- 
bers of  teams:  Seniors — Rowanetta 
Allen  (captain),  V.  Carroll,  M.  Mun- 
caster,  H.  Ashley,  E.  Harrington,  A. 
De  Ran,  E.  Neikirk  and  H.  Kemp; 
Juniors — Sarah  Laird  (captain),  D. 
Jones,  M.  Aaronson,  L.  Bradford,  M. 
Bradlev,  P.  Bailev,  M.  Hayden  and 
R.  Hollowell. 

The  throw  for  basket  was  won  by 
C.  Waller,  with  D.  McLyman  second. 
L.  Chichester  tied  for  third  place, 
but  lost  when  tie  was  played  off. 
Other  Normal  School  girls  entered 
were  E.  Jones,  E.  Kirby,  M.  Jones, 
M.  Ogle,  C.  McCuUough.  In  the 
field  ball  throw  I.  Covington  tied  for 
third  place  but-  lost  after  a  hard 
struggle.  Other  contestants  from 
Normal  were:  G.  Lynch,  B.  Joim- 
ston,    I.    Hall,    L.    Orr,    M.    Henzsch, 

A.  M.  SmVfi,  A.  Hyatt. 
Normal  School  took  first  and  sec- 
ond places  in  the  Throw  and  Catch 
Relay.  Senior  team — C.  Read,  R. 
Remsburg,  J.  Winand,  H.  Warner, 
R.  Cole,  R.  Barnes,  G.  Athey,  H. 
Schouler,  E.  Reeves.  M.  Parsins. 
Junior  team — O.  Mitchell,  M.  Reilly. 
L.   Valliant,   M.    Martin,   M.   Thomas, 

B.  Griflfin,    E.    Benson,    M.    Cowman, 
F.   Watkins   and   M.   Cecil. 

Many  different  events  were  taking 
place  at  the  same  time,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  watch  every  group 
carefully.  The  general  impression 
of  the  scene  was  one  of  intense  ac- 
tivity, and  every  where  one  heard 
comment  on  the  success  of  the  meet. 
We  hope  there  will  be  another  meet 
soon,   and  next  time  Normal   Sqhool 


is  going  to  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  first  place. 

Basket   Ball. 

School  boys  have  won  two  out  of 
three  games.  We  are  glad  to  see 
them  meet  with  such  well-earned 
success,  and  we  are  confident  their 
record  will  be  high  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

M.    S.    N.    S.,    56;    Sparks,    37 — At 
M.  S.  N.  S. 

M.    S.   N.    S., 
M.  S.  N.  S. 

M.  S.  N.  S.,  24;  Western  Maryland, 
52 — At  Westminster. 


31;    Towson,   21 — At 
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RIDDLES. 

You  puzzle,  you  think,  and  think  and 

frown, 
And    try    to    make    me    some   certain 

nown; 
But    after    you've    made    me    one    or 

another. 
You   may  at  last   find  me  just  some 
other. 


1 — My  head  is  of  iron  or  wood, 
my  foot  is  of  the  same.  I  have  ribs 
of  steel,  I  also  contain  a  spring  that 
jumps  up  and  down.     I  live  in  homes. 

2 — I  can  be  made  large  or  small. 
I  am  useful  in  every  way,  I  guide 
many  people  from  land  to  land. 
What  am  I? 

3 — I  am  long  and  narrow.  I  am 
of  very  good  use  to  school  children 
and  teachers.  The  task  I  do  is  some- 
times painful.  I  come  from  the  for- 
est and  sometimes  from  the  mines. 
What  am  I? 

4 — I  have  no  legs  or  arms.  My 
inside  is  usually  made  of  a  part 
of  a  fowl.  My  back'  and  also  my 
front  are  sometimes  very  pretty.  I 
can  be  round,  long  or  square.  I 
can  be  (handlpainted  or  embroidered; 
I  am  usually  used  in  the  living  room 
or  bed  room. 

5 — I  am  of  different  colors.  I 
help  many  when  it  is  very  cold.  You 
can  stretch  me  very  much  larger 
than  Ireally  am.  Usually  I  am 
made  in  England.  You  wear  me  a 
great  deal. 

6 — I  have  no  legs  or  arms.  I  am 
oblong  and  everybody  loves  me.  I 
am  prettily  painted  and  go  to  every 
State.  The  government  owns  me. 
There  are  many  like  me.  What 
am  I? 

7 — My  body  is  of  rubber  and 
leather  skin  covers  me.  The  boys 
often  kick  me  around,  the  girls  throw 
me.     Can  you  guess  me? 

8 — They  make  me  of  something 
that  comes  from  a  mine.  If  I  do 
not  do  as  I  should,  they  shake  me 
very  (hard  and  that  makes  me  hot. 
Guess  me. 
He  leaps  and  he  dances  without  any 

feet. 

He  lives  in  the  fireplace  and  produces 
heat. 


"-  .J 

S^A^E  T.  __    .,  TOWSON 

BALTIiViOKt  4,  MARYLAND 


There   is   no  secret   of 
success  but  work. 
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OUK   BOYS. 


AMONG  THE  FACULTY. 


About    our    halls    at    Normal    School 
A  clever  teacher  may  be  seen; 

In   cheery,   or  in   serious   mood, 
He'll  sometimes  on  your  shoulder 
lean. 

His  is  a  slender,  cunning  frame. 
His  eye  is  lit  with  knowledge  flame 
And    when    in    classroom    he'll    pro- 
claim: 
You're   up!      His  wits  have  won  the 
game. 

We  like  him  for  his  knowing  ways, 
We  know  he  is  a  busy  bee; 
But  often  now  on  Tuesday  night 
He    entertains    with    movies    bright. 

This  man,  we  must  commend  to  you 
He's     mighty    kindly,     tihrough    and 

through. 
But  when   you   read   this  verse,   you 

see — 
You'll  have  to  guess  who  he  might 

be. 

M.  R.  S.,  '23. 


GUESS  WHO? 


There  is  one  of  our  noble  Seniors 
Who    possesses   incomparable    wit. 
Because  of  his  jokes  for  "The  Oriole" 
In  the  Hall  of  Fame  he'll  sit. 

All  right,  now, — all  together! 
Come   on   there,   you   bum! 
That  was  punk — try  again! 
Now,   we're  going  some! 


He  tells  us  he  is  satisfied, 

But  (his  eyes   are  very  deceiving. 

He   calls   for    "Moore"    and    "Moore" 

and  "Moore," 
That's  why  we  can't  believe  him. 

Good  at  soccer,  good  at  tennis, 
Athletic  from  head  to  toe; 
Slick  black  hair,  two  brown  eyes, 
Our  "Rudolph" — Vaselino. 

In  his  sleep  we   hear   him  saying, 
"Rockville,    Monky.    and   Ah,    dear!" 
We  can't  exactly  figure  out 
The  noises  which  we  hear. 

Both  cheeks  puffed,  horn  to  mouth, 
He  slides  from  bass  to  treble; 
He  plays   all  jazz  with  perfect  ease, 
T»hat's  why  he  gets  the  medal. 

He  is  one  of  our  funniest  fellows, 
I  wonder  if  you  can  guess  his  name? 
It  won't   be   hard,   if  you   think   real 

hard. 
His  first  and   his  last  are  the  same. 

We  know  he  makes  a  good  teacher. 

For  him  his  little  girls  fall; 

He    resembles    a    bird    in    just    two 

ways. 
In  name  and  size — he  is  small. 

If,   at   some   time  you   hear   on   your 

radio, 
A  broadcast  from  D.  D.  R.  E. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  just  remember 
He's  a  student  of  twenty-three. 


He   is   chairman   of   public   speaking, 
JIanages   the   "Oriole."   as   well, 
The  many  offices  which  he  holds 
In  four  lines  we  can  not  tell. 

T^Vien  I  tell  you  his  outstanding  po- 
sition, 
I'm  sure  that  you  will  say, 
"He  must  be  the  favorite  member," 
He   is  president   of  our   "S.   A." 

With  a  ready  wit  to  tease. 
With  his  skill  upon  the  keys. 
With  his  eyes  and  raven  hair. 
He's  a  prize  for  any  fair. 

Basket   ball,   tennis   and   soccer, 
A  ball  seems  to  be  his  tool. 
That's  why  we  all  call  him 
The  best  athlete  in  school. 

If  on  this  youth  some  joke  you  play 
Do  not   try  to  get  away; 
For  t|Jien  your  purpose  will  be  foiled. 
Because    this    lad    is    surely    "hard 
boiled." 

You've    heard    his    deep,    ricVi    basso 
In  almost  every  place-o 
For  with  his  "nines"  upon  a  chair-o 
He  can  sing  you  any  air-o. 

He's  not  tall,  but  with  his  form, 
He'd  make  the  heart  of  Apollo  warm, 
A  man  so  strong  and  yet  so  weak, 
Is  he  whom  Sara  calls  her  'shiek.' 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
Florist  And  Nurseryman 


Office:    Cut  Flower  and  Plant  Dept. 
5815  York  Road 


Nursery:   Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 
Govans,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(10) 


Established    1873 

A.  H.  PETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 
Manufacturers 
Greek   Letter   Fraternity   Jewelry 

213   N.   LIBERTY   ST. 


Diamonds 
(10) 


Fine  Jewelry 


GUESS   WHO? 


TOWSON  BAKERY 


THE  GOODY  SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries 
Ice  Cream  Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 

Phone    204    Towson 
(10) 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 

Tell  Us  Your  Wants 


HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 
Prescription  Dmgslsts 


TOWSON 


(10) 


MARYLAND 


(Continued    from    Page    1) 
We  have  in  Tommy 
A  soul   of  (harmony, 
For  he  can  play  on  the  violin 
As  well  as  the  man  with  the  double 
chin. 

Short    and    good    looking,    bound    to 

win  fame 
In  soccer,  which  is  his  favorite  game. 
He  says   for  a   fact  that  he'd  rather 

be   dead 
Than  for  one  day  to  miss  seeing  his 

dear   Winifred. 

A  rising  violinist,  this  young  lad 
He    hopes    some    day    to    rival    Zim- 

balist; 
We    see    him    sawing    on    his    rusty 

Strad 
With  many  a  tortuous,  lobared  turn 

and  twist. 

T|his  boy  you  will  all  recognize 
By  the  shining  lustre  of  his  hair. 
He  is  some   ae-vamp  for  his  size, 
So,  all  you  girls  beware! 

You    all    know    this    boy,    I    suppose. 
With    his    classic    brow   and   his    Ro- 
man nose; 
We  all  know  he  is  a  radio  fan, 
He    expects    to    rival    Marconi,    if    he 
can. 

This  young  fellow  is  rather  lazy. 
His    knowledge    of    lessons    is    quite 

hazy; 
Little  he  cares  'bout  the  fall  of  Rome, 
But    with    pipe    in    mouth,    he's    at 

ifiome. 

Boonesboro   is   his  native   lair; 
Among  the  ladies,  he  is  a  bear. 
Studies    'till   hi?    back's    most   broke, 
But  he's  always  ready  for  a  joke. 

He  is  too  small  to  smoke  cigars 
To   move   pianor    or   run   street   cars. 
But   he   can   paint   and   he   can   draw 
The    queerest   things    you    ever    saw 

1 

Short   of   stature,    black    of   hair. 
With   his   mannerisms   fair. 
This   young   man    you   will   all   know 
For  he  comes  from  theEastern  Sho'. 

In  his  studies  he  excels, 

Little  cares  hi  ybout  the  bells; 

He  is  bashful  and  very  shy, 

Guess   his  name   now,   will   you   try? 

From    Williamfport,    this   sturdy   lad 
Came   to   us   in   September. 
HSs  skill  upon  The  soccer  field 
We  always   will   r°r,ierab"r. 

Next  comes  our  own  little  Willie, 
A   likeable  chap  is  he; 
About    the   giris  fhe's   quite   silly. 
Especially  our  own  Miss  Twilley. 

He   is   the   pride   of  .Junior   Five 
In  singing  and   in  art; 
For  a  certain  girl  named  Mabel 
He  look  a  flying  start. 


He    loves    a    magazine,    worships    a 

book. 
Our  Harold   Lloyd  is  he. 
He  has  a  new  girl  every  week. 
He's  fickle  as  can  be. 

Tall,  slim  and  handsome, 

A  very  studious  fellow. 

The    girls    ga/e   with    longing   hearts 

As  he  plays  upon  his  'cello. 

A    slim,    dark-haired    sheik 
Came  to  us  from  White  Hall; 
And  for  a  Titian-haired  goddess 
He  heavily  did  fall. 

BRYCE  MAXWELL, 
RALPH  FALCONER, 
HAROLD  MOSER. 


HOW  TO  TOOT  YOUR  HORN. 


In  a  few  brief  paragraphs  I  will 
try  to  unfold  to  you  some  of  tf\e  se- 
crets of  a  great  musician  upon  the 
delicate  art  of  tooting  your  horn. 

First,  make  sure  that  the  horn, 
mouthpiece,  and  other  appendages 
are  intact  and  free  from  dust.  Re- 
move all  surplus  debris  that  may 
have  accumulated.  This  can  readily 
be  done  by  connecting  the  horn  with 
a  vacuum  cleaner  or  by  opening  tog- 
gle valve  No.  K-521  and  exhaling 
forcibly  into  the  mouthpiece.  This 
should  be  done  on  the  outside  of  the 
second  story  window  for  best  results. 
Close  t(,he  toggle  valve  and  take  a 
breath  accompanied  with  a  sigh  from 
the  shoulders   down. 

Then  place  the  mouthpiece,  with 
the  horn  attached,  to  the  lips,  at 
the  same  time  smiling,  as  if  pro- 
nouncing the  letter  Q.  Hold  the  in- 
strument firmly  against  the  mouth 
and  pronounce  the  word  "Schivin- 
ski."  If  tfxis  does  not  produce  a  sat- 
isfactory tone,  you  may  try  some 
other  word  of  Gaelic  origin.  Now 
imagine  that  x-rays  are  emanating 
from  your  solar  plexis  and  slide  the 
apparatus,  known  to  myself  and 
other  musicians  of  repute,  as  No. 
492  siphon  tube.  If  no  noticeable 
change  is  shown,  something  is  evi- 
dently wrong,  and  the  instrument 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
a  good  grade  of  castile  soap  and 
rubbed  down  with  a  rough  Turkish 
towel, 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  all 
nuts  tight  and  the  bobbin  free  from 
Hilt.  The  valves  s^hould  be  ground 
every  thousand  miles  or  the  tube 
will   lose   compression. 

With  a  little  persistent  practice 
one  will  he  able  to  play  with  a  fair 
'pgree  of  credit  but  it  takes  lots  of 
experience. 

E.  L.  BARTLE. 


"I  see  they  are  making  shingles 
out  of  cement  now." 

"Then  I  recall  my  wish  to  be  a  boy 
again." 


THE  ORIOLE 


"SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER." 


"I'm   sure  I   grow   tiresome." 

"Not  in  the  least,  sir.  Ttiere  is 
notliing  I  love  so  much  as  grave  con- 
versation." 

To  fhear  of  the  Senior  play  again 
might  seem  -.o  "grow  tiresome,"  but 
if  we  stop  to  think  again,  we  too 
will  say  "Not  in  the  least,  sir." 

On  the  night  of  December  12, 
1'922,  there  were  many  fluttering 
hearts  both  behind  the  scenes  and  in 
the  audience.  Some  were  saying  "I 
hope  it  will  be  good,"  and  others 
were  saying  "I  hope  I  won't  forget 
my  lines."  Both  hopes  came  true 
because  the  play  was  a  wonderful 
success  and  not  one  of  the  cast  for- 
got his  lines. 

"SuiVi  fire,  such  motion,  such 
eyes,  such  lips."  Thus  Marlow  de- 
scribed his  lady  fair,  who  stooped 
to  conquer  and  that  impression  she 
gave  also  to  her  audience.  Hier  co- 
nettish  manner  would  have  won  the 
heart  of  the  hardest  of  men  and  her 
reward  for  her  trouble  would  have 
pleased  the  heart  of  any  woman.  El- 
sie Harrington,  who  played  the 
part  of  Kate  Hardcastle,  put  ►her 
whole  self  into  the  play.  She  acted 
not  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  in 
the  eighteenth,  and  the  quaint 
charm  of  her  costumes  and  manners 
gave  the  play  a  delightful  flavor. 

"Generous  man,  I  didn't  know  half 
your  merit  till  now,"  said  Kate  when 
the  true  Marlow  was  revealed.  Mar- 
low  was  such  a  capricious  character, 
that  by  t^e  time  we  knew  him  as  a 
modest,  stammering  gentleman,  he 
had  changed  and  was  the  "bold,  for- 
ward, agreeable  Rattle,"  who  in  his 
twin  became  again  the  awkward, 
self  conscious  lover.  This  difficult 
part  was  played  with  splendid  spirit 
by  Menaris  Prance.  It  required  long 
hours  of  study  and  training,  which 
found  their  reward  in  the  applause 
awarded  him  on  that  evening. 

"As  for  disappointing  them,  I 
should  not  much  mind;  but  I  can't 
abide  to  disappoint  myself."  Thus 
spoke  Tony  Lumpkin,  the  spoilt  darl- 
ing of  an  adoring  mother.  In  hep 
presence,  Tony  was  all  for  himself, 
but  in  spite  of  his  roguery  and  mis- 
chief, he  plaved  the  good  angel,  and 
in  the  end  united  the  lovers  whose 
path  of  true  love  he  had  beset  with 
many  difficulties.  Bryce  Maxwell 
played  the  part  of  Tony  with  marked 
skill  and  insight.  He  made  the  char- 
acter actually  live. 

Constance  Neville  and  Hastings, 
lovers,  were  played  by  Hazel 
Wright  and  Irll  Beall.  Certainly 
no  two  people  ever  had  such  a  hard 
time  of  it  as  they.  But  love  tri- 
umphed over  all  difficulties  and  in 
the  end  they  -were  rewarded  for  their 
constancy  and   honor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  were  an 
honorable  and  lovable  old  pair.  Both 
tried    to    be    strict,    but    both    had    a 


weak  spot;  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  Kate, 
and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  in  Tony.  Ruth 
Seeger  portrayed  the  character  of 
an  old  man  very  beautifully.  She 
did  a  fine  piece  of  work,  as  the  part 
required  unusual  acting  ability. 
Helen  Schouler  as  Mrs.  Hardcastle, 
added  greatly  to  the  (humor  of  the 
play. 

The  "Inn"  scene  and  the  servant 
scene  contributed  an  atmosphere  of 
joviality  and  old  Englesh  cheer.  The 
girls  who  took  those  parts  acted 
splendidly. 

Marlow's  father,  played  by  Lin- 
ford  Hartle,  and  Stingo,  played  by 
Louise  Covington,  were  both  notable 
parts. 

The  admirable  work  of  the  Craft 
31ub  must  be  as  great  a  pride  to 
them  as  it  is  to  the  Senior  Class. 
The  scenery  and  furnishings  which 
they  made  were  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  the  play  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  shifted  scenes  and  man- 
aged the  lights  revealed  their  splen- 
did ability  and  co-operation.  Their 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
Senior  Play  was  no  less  than  that  of 
the  actors. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  strong 
coaching  the  cast  had,  they  would 
certainly  not  have  come  out  as  they 
did,  on  top  of  t(heir  troubles.  Trou- 
ble, trial  and  tribulation  assailed 
them  on  every  side,  but  because  of 
the  strong  backing  they  had  in  Mrs. 
Stapleton,  Miss  Wells  and  Ruth 
Grafton,    they    pulled    together    and 


WHY  YOUNG  MEN  COME  TO 
THE  NORMAL. 


The  presence  of  a  group  of  young 
men  at  the  State  Normal  School 
gives  the  State  Board  of  Education 
much  satisfaction,  for  it  indicates 
that  tfhe  public  school  is  again  at- 
tracting men  to  its  service. 

The  purposes  which  justify  public 
schools  in  Maryland  require  that 
each  position  in  the  service  be  filled 
by  a  carefully  trained,  and  thorough- 
ly responsible  person,  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  those  in  authority  to  secure 
for  all  who  go  into  school  work,  and 
who  demonstrate  a  capacity  to  do  it 
well,  standing  in  the  community 
quite  as  desirable  as  that  held  by 
successful  professional  people  in 
other  fields. 

It  is  *fhe  policy  of  the  State  and 
County  Boards  of  Maryland  to  select 
those  who  are  to  be  placed  in  all 
higher  positions  from  the  ranks  of 
teachers  in  order  that  administra- 
tive responsibility  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  risen  in  the 
service. 

The  result  of  this  policy,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  matrimony 
does  not  interfere  with  continuous 
scihool  service  in  the  case  of  men, 
and   aside   from   all   other   considera- 


tions, will  be  that  a  considerable 
number,  and  perhaps  the  majority, 
of  the  higher  school  positions  of 
Maryland  will  be  filled  by  men;  and 
It  Is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  much 
satisfaction  to  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  people  to 
fill  these  positions  to  know  that  there 
will  be  in  the  ranks  of  school  work- 
ers a  group  of  qualified  men  from 
wliir»h  to  select  those  on  whom  will 
naturally  fall  the  responsibilities  of 
many  of  these  important  positions. 
DR.  HENRY  M.  PITZHUGH, 

President,  State  Board. 


FOOD    VALUES. 

"Tell   me   what   you   eat — and    I'll 
tell  you  what  you  are." 

Eat   eggs   and   milk,   and   butter   fat, 
Spuds,  white  and  yellow,  corn  and 
beans. 

All  leafy  veg.  and  fruits,  if  you 
Would  not  be  E»hort  in  vitamines. 
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HOW  FAR  CAN  THE  ORIOLE 

FLY? 


Juniors,  do  you  know  what  a  sub- 
scription to  The  Oriole  means?  Do 
you  know  that  of  the  entire  Junior 
Class,  t»here  are  but  eighty-five  who 
have  subscribed  for  *f\e  Oriole?  Do 
you  know  that  nearly  every  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  has  subscribed? 
Don't  you  think  that  we,  the  Junior 
Class,  should  be  ashamed  of  this 
record? 

I  have  heard  many  make  the  re- 
mark that  they  would  not  pay  a  dol- 
lar for  the  paper.  When  I  askej  • 
them  why,  they  said  there  is  nothing  ! 
in  it.  Well,  I  should  like  to  know 
how  the  Oriole  or  any  other  school 
paper  can  have  more  in  it  without 
the  support  of  the  student  body? 
The  subscriptions,  W|hich  the  Juniors 
might  have  given,  would  have  made  , 
it  possible  for  the  Oriole  to  publish 
an  illustrated  issue,  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  paper,  to  have  more  car- 
toons, and  to  give  more  students  a 
chance  to  write  articles  for  The  Ori- 
ole, all  of  which  go  into  the  making 
of  a   better  paper. 

Let  us  support  The  Oriole  because 
it  is  our  paper,  the  representative  of 
our  accomplishments.  Let  us  re- 
member our  paper  goes  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  reaching  many  thigh 
school  students,  and  influencing 
them  to  come  to  our  institution  for 
training.  Some  girl,  away  over  in 
Garrett  County,  who  has  read  in  last 
month's  issue  of  The  Oriole,  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Girls'  Athletic  Meet, 
has  perhaps  already  decided  to  come 
to  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
and  some  boy  down  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  is  fille.1  with  enthusiasm  by 
J.  Owen  Tihomas'  account  of  orches- 
tra practice. 

The  second  reason  why  we  should 
support  it  is  because  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  precedenV  Soon  we  shall  be 
Seniors  and  there  will  be  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  three  hundred  Jun- 
iors coming  to  Normal  School.  Our 
attitude  toward  The  Oriole  will 
influence  them.  Just  think  if 
the  coming  Junior  Class  fails  to 
support  the  school  paper  as  much 
as  we  have,  it  will  not  be  many  years 


before  our  Oriole  has  flown  away  to 
sunnier  climes. 

You  may  ask  me  what  can  be  done 
to  remedy  the  situation?  I  will  tell 
you:  Last  month's  issue  just  finished 
five  of  the  ten  issues,  and  if  you  have 
not  already  subscribed  to  The  Oriole, 
subscribe  for  the  remaining  five  is- 
sues, and  bring  the  Junior  subscrip- 
tion list  up  to  one  hundred  per  cent, 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 
"There    was    a    big    class    that    said: 

"Why 
Can't    we    raise    this    subscription," 

Oh,  my! 
I'm  sure  we  could  do  it 
If  we  put  our  minds  to  it. 
You  never  can  tell  till  you  try." 

HUGH  A.   FORD.  Jr.  III. 


MOTION  PICTURES  IN  THE 
SCHOOL, 


Someone  once  said:  "Some  day 
our  school  children  will  be  getti.ig 
more  knowledge  from  moving  pic- 
tures than  from  books  and  lectures." 

This  statement,  while  anticipatory, 
is  none  the  less  true,  for,  when  we 
follow  recent  tendencies  in  education 
we  find  that  practically  all  the  older 
subjects  are  being  vitalized  in  the 
class  room  by  means  of  the  film  or 
slide,   or  both. 

The  M.  S.  N.  S.  is  coming  to  the 
front  ranks  in  visual  education.  This 
school  has  used  the  slide  since  its 
inception  and,  but  recently  has  ac- 
quired and  installed  a  motion  picture 
machine.  It  is  the  intention  of  tho 
authorities  of  the  school  to  make 
the  management  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture shows,  a  student  project.  As 
a  result,  shows  have  been'  offered 
weekly  by  various  student  groups. 


There  is  a  high  educational  value 
in  the  way  in  which  the  motion  pic- 
ture shows  ar3  conducted  by  the  stu- 
dents. In  t»he  first  place  the  stu- 
dents must  select  such  a  picture  that 
they  believe  would  entertain  their 
patrons  and  would  bring  a  fair  pro- 
fit. Then  they  must  appoint  a  man- 
ager, who  organizes  the  work  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  the  full  energies 
of  the  group  into  play.  Problems  nf 
advertising,  ticket  selling,  printing, 
financing,  etc.,  must  be  considered 
and  solved.  Students  learn  to  con- 
duct their  enterprise  in  a  business* 
like  way  and  to  make  complete  finau' 
cial  statements  and  accounts.  The 
whole  scheme  has  proved  successful 
and  has  been  splendidly  supported 
by  the  students  and  patrons  alike. 

The  students  are  to  be  commendnd 
for  their  choice  of  pictures.  The  lat- 
est and  best  pictures  have  been 
shown  and  while  these  cannot  be 
strictly  classed  as  the  usual  type  of 
"educational  jjicture"  which  is,  as  a 
rule,  dry  as  dust,  or  extremely 
"goody  good."  They  are  educational 
in  that  they  compel  students  to  form 
standards  of  judgment  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

WILLIAM  QTJILLEN. 


"You're     stuffing     me,"     said     the 
mattress  to  the  factory  hand. 


He — "Those    two   brothers   have   a 
circus." 

She — "What   two  brothers?" 
He — "Ringling   Brothers." 


Helen  Wells — "I  see  where  they've 
quit    sending    mail    to    Washington." 

Harold — "Aw,   why?" 

Helen — "Why,  he's  dead,  yon  big 
silly." 


THE  OEIOLE 


THE  MOVIE  OPERATOR. 


How  many  times  have  you  readers 
been  on  edge,  so  to  speak,  about  a 
wonderful  scene  in  a  movie,  when 
something  goes  wrong  with  the  ma- 
chine? No  doubt  all  of  us  have  fhad 
such  an  experience,  but  few  of  us 
can  control  our  tempers  in  such  a 
case.  Naturally  we  blame  the  oper- 
ator, and  call  him  all  sorts  of  names 
possible.  He  is  not  to  blame,  how- 
ever, for  such  a  mishap.  Perhaps 
the  carbons  have  burned  improperly. 
Again,  the  film  may  have  had  a  de- 
fect in  it.  Maybe  the  reel  is  not 
winding  properly.  In  fact,  anything 
might  happen  and  still  the  poor 
operator  is  blameless.  Yet,  fie  is 
the  one  who  is  always  blamed  and 
criticized   for   it. 

Remember  this,  readers,  it  is  easy 
to  criticize,  out  hard  to  remedy,  and 
this  is  true  about  movies.  When  the 
film  breaks,  don't  clap  your  hands 
and  get  impatient.  Remember  that 
the  movie  operator  is  up  above  you 
working  for  all  he  is  worth  to  get 
the  picture  going  again. 


THE   OBAPT   CLUB   PLAYS. 


Would  you  like  to  know  just  what 
the  Craft  Club  got  out  of  giving 
"The  Knave  of  Hearts"  and  "Six 
Who   Pass  While  the   Lentils   Boil"? 

First  and  foremost,  we  got  a  tre- 
mendous joy  in  realizing  how  veryi 
generous  people  are  with  their 
thought,  and  time,  and  money.  We 
wish  to  thank  Miss  Tall  for  making 
it  possible,  through  her  contingent 
fund,  to  receive  help  from  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta Baker  Low  —  and  to  tthank 
Mrs.  Low  for  not  sparing  herself  in 
order  that  we  gain  clear  cut  enun- 
ciation, pronunciation,  voice  carry- 
ing qualities,  and  interpretation.  We 
also  wish  to  express  our  warmest  ap- 
preciation to  Miss  Amberson  and  the 
girls  who  made  the  tarts.  Besides 
these,  others  who  deserve  mention 
are:  Anne  Simmons,  who  enthusias- 
tically filled  a  part  in  the  cast;  the 
girls  who  ushered  and  took  tickets, 
and  Gibbs  La  Motte,  who,  with  his 
knowledge  of  paper-mache,  , helped 
us  wit»h  stage  properties.  Other  peo- 
ple interested  in  our  work  donated 
jam  for  our  tarts.  Mrs.  McCord  is 
one  of  our  members,  but  while  she 
is  not  listening  we  want  to  say  that 
we  could  not  have  got  along  without 
her. 

Having  once  decided  upon  the  pro- 
ject of  giving  a  play,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  establish  certain  stand- 
ards of  accomplishment.  Seeing 
"The  Book  of  Job"  in  the  autumn, 
aided  us  greatly  in  this.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  setting  for  the  Senior 
play,  helped  us  in  gaining  stage  tech- 
nique. After  we  had  set  certain 
standards  to  be  attained,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  play  was  the  next  pro- 
blem   that    presented    itself.       Plays 


that  would  give  opportunity  for  free 
expression  and  originality  in  design 
and  setting  necessarily  guided  our 
selection.  This  led  to  the  reading 
and  judging  of  many  of  tlie  best  of 
modern  one-act  plays.  "The  Knave 
of  Hearts"  and  "Six  Who  Pass  While 
the  Lentils  Boil"  afforded  excellent 
opportunities  for  working  up  of  col- 
or schemes  and  unusual  designs  in 
costume,  setting,  and  stage  proper- 
ties. Knowledge  of  printing  and  th<; 
care  of  the  press  was  obtained 
through  the  making  of  announce- 
ments, tickets  and  programs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
cast  was  not  a  selected  group  espec- 
ially talented  along  the  line  of  art 
or  dramatics.  However,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  every  member  of  the  group 
to  participate  in  t^he  work,  which 
fact,  led  to  the  discovery  of  talent 
otherwise,    have    remained    dormant. 

Aside  from  the  knowledge  of  stage 
craft,  costuming,  stage  presence,  and 
the  ability  to  act,  we  learned  how 
to  work  as  a  unit.  The  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  forgetfulness  of 
self  for  the  good  of  the  or- 
ganization was  the  fundamental  fac- 
tor in  our  success. 

The  Club  sincerely  hopes  that  it 
gave  to  its  audience,  on  Friday,  an 
evening  of  pleasure  and  wholesome 
recreation  that  typified  the  joy  of 
creation  and  accomplishment,  whic»h 
every  member  of  the  organization 
realized. 


LIBRARY   MAGAZINES. 


WHAT  THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF 
THE  M.  S.  N.  S.  BELIEVE. 


"A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link,"  and  so  it  is  with  the 
young  men  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School.  Every  one  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  making  the 
weakest  the  strongest.  Perhaps,  ex- 
pressed in  words,  this  is  our  creed: 

Help  the  other  fellow;  Be  clean 
in  mind,  speech,  and  body;  Seek 
opportunities  rather  than  wait  for 
them;  be  trustworthy,  straight- 
forward and  honest  in  all  things  and 
at  all  times;  invest  your  knocks  as 
you  would  invest  a  five  dollar  bill. 
Professionally,  we  believe,  we  have 
"the  biggest  job  in  the  world";  we 
are  going  with  full  steam  ahead;  we 
are  enthusiastic  over  our  job;  we 
are  working  for  the  good  of  others 
and  not  for  ourselves;  we  are  choos- 
ing the  good  and  rejecting  the  bad; 
we  can  convert  thoughtless  minds 
into  busy  think-shops;  we  are  aim- 
ing high  at  every  target;  we  can 
make  a  bouquet  out  of  every  brick, 
and  above  all.  we  mean  to  be  sin- 
cere and  honest  with  our  co-workers 
and  in  all  our  undertakings. 

LINFORD   HARTLE. 


While  making  a  study  of  maga- 
zines recently,  several  sections  have 
discovered  a  wealth  of  valuable  ma- 
terial that  for  many  months  failed 
to  attract  their  interest.  In  order 
that  no  other  section  make  the  mis- 
take of  leaving  the  magazine  shelves 
unexplored,  the  following  classifica- 
tion has  been  made. 

For  current  events  all  the  infor- 
mation you  will  desire  may  be  found 
in:  American  Review  of  Reviews, 
Current  Events,  Current  History, 
Independent,  Literary  Digest,  Out- 
look, and  World's  Work. 

In  searching  for  the  newest  and 
most  progressive  thought  on  prob- 
lems of  sociology  and  the  issues  of 
the  day,  go  to  the  Nation,  the  New 
Republic,   and  the  Survey. 

The  modern  theories  of  education 
and  the  results  of  research  are  treat- 
ed in:  The  Journals  of  Educational 
Method,  Educational  •  Psychology, 
Educational  Research,  Geography, 
Hlome  Economics,  Rural  Education, 
and  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation; in  the  Elementary  School 
Journal,  School  and  Society,  Visual 
Education,  and  Vacational  Educa- 
tion. 

The  practical  working  out  of  ele- 
mentary scfhool  problems  and  devices 
are  given  in  the  Normal  Instructor, 
Popular  Educator,  and  Primary  Ed- 
ucation. 

In  the  field  of  modern  literature, 
giving  the  best  of  contemporary 
poetry,  essays,  and  stories,  we  have 
the  Atlantic  '  Monthly,  Century, 
Scribner's  and  Harpers. 

The  various  departments  are  rep- 
resented as  follows: 

Physical  Education  —  Mind  and 
Body. 

Industrial  Arts  —  Industrial  Arts 
Magazine,   Arts   and  Decoration. 

Home  Economics  —  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, Good  Furniture,  Arts  and  Decor- 
ation. 

Music — Etude,  Musical  America, 
School  Music. 

History — Historical  Outlook. 

Other  magazines,  such  as  Bird- 
Lore,  Nature  Study  Review,  School 
Arts,  and  Country  Gentleman  are  re- 
Jceived  but  have  not  been  classified, 
for  want  of  space;  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Life,  which  adds 
a  spice  of  humor  to  the  collection, 
are  received  as  gifts. 

C.    R. 


Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice. 
What's  the  matter  with  it? 


"Paw,  why  does  Santy  Glaus  wear 
a  beard?" 

"Probably  because  he  has  so  many 
Cfhristmas  neckties,  son." 


"Why  did  the  police  arrest  the 
blind  beggar?" 

"Because  they  saw  him  blush  when 
a   fashionably   dressed   lady   passed." 
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PROSPECTS  OF  SPRING 
SPORTS. 


Now  that  the  winter  days  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  our  blood  is  be- 
ing filled  with  a  desire  to  trot  out 
on  the  field  with  a  bat.  mit  or  ball, 
or  wit**!  whatever  we  need  for  the 
sport  we  are  interested  in,  so  it  is 
quite  natural  to  hear  someone  ask: 
"Have  you  seen  anything  of  my 
glove,  or  I  wonder  what  could  have 
happened   to   my   racquet?" 

The  outlook  for  the  spring  sports 
here  is  quite  promising  because  of 
the  fact  that  our  last  year's  stars 
are  still  here,  together  with  many 
promising  Juniors,  who  came  in  the 
fall.  We  expect  to  surprise  the  base- 
ball fans  around  Towson  by  produc- 
ing one  of  those  teams  consisting  of 
plavers  like  "Jack  Bentley"  and 
"Babe  Ruth."  Our  object  is  to  have 
the  boys  of  '23  and  '24  put  dear 
old  "Normal"  on  t»he  map. 

The  track  team  exp9cts  to  add 
honors  to  the  school.  Those  long 
legs  that  can  be  seen  moving  around 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  with  care- 
less concern,  lor  the  power  of  loco- 
motion which  lie  behind  those  limbs 
will  be  the  means  of  some  opponent 
going  away   with   the  booby  prize. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  the  least, 
is  the  great  fight  which  we  put  fort»'i 
on  the  tennis  courts.  Last  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  small  number  that  played 
tennis,  we  only  had  a  handicap  match 
but  this  year  with  a  tennis  tourna- 
ment staring  us  in  the  face,  we  ex- 
pect to  have  some  holder  of  a  world 
title  spring  forth  from  it. 

WILLIAM    HULL. 


I 

To  help  further  our  purpose,  we,  | 
the  charter  members,  have  asked 
seven  Juniors  to  join  us.  We  feel 
t»^at  these  boys  will  co-operate  with 
us  so  that  we  can  make  the  Sigma 
Alpha  Fraternity  an  asset  to  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School.  We 
further  feel  that  this  responsible 
group  will  do  their  best  to  make 
the  spirit  of  the  school  live  on  in 
them  in  tfie  years  to  come.  Our 
motto  is,  "It  is  only  t»he  great  heart- 
ed who  can  be  true  friends.  The 
mean,  the  cowardly,  can  never 
know   what   true   friendship   means." 

The  fraternity  has  been  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  an  able  Presi- 
dent, William  C.  Hull,  with  Bryce 
E.  Maxwell  as  his  assistant.  Joseph 
M.  Simonds  holds  the  next  important 
office;    that   of   secretary-treasurer. 

The  charter  members  are:  Wil- 
liam C.  Hull,  Bryce  E.  Maxwell, 
Menaris  France,  Linford  Hartle,  Jo- 
seph Simonds  and  Ernest  Bartles. 

The  invitation  members  are:  Har- 
old Moser,  Charles  Renn,  Hugh  Ford, 
J.  Owen  T»homas,  Samuel  Troupe, 
George  Houck,  John  Pryor,  and  Paul 
Hoffmaster. 


WHY  MUSIC? 


SIGMA  ALPHA  FRATERNITY, 


The  Sigma  Alr»ha  F.raternity  adopts 
for  its  purpose  the  cultivating  of  so- 
cial and  fraternal  spirit;  raising  the 
standard  of  scholarship;  and  pro- 
moting the  manly,  mental  and  moral 
faculties  among  the  men  students  of 
the    :\Iaryland    State    Normal    School. 

We  did  not  organize  our  fraternity 
as  soon  as  the  idea  came  to  us;  in- 
stead we  began  a  careful  study  and 
a  thorough  search  for  material  con- 
cerning fraternities.  For  one  year 
and  a  half  this  search  continued. 
During  this  time  we  had  representa- 
tives come  to  us  from  fraternal  or- 
ganizations in  and  around  Baltimore. 
We  sent  letters  to  colleges  outside 
the  State,  gathering  information 
from  all  sources. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  t»*ie  mem- 
bers of  the  Theti  Phi  Fraternity  of 
Baltimore  City  College,  for  giving 
us  ideas  about  their  organization, 
and  also  grateful  to  Mr.  Hilligiest, 
Registrar  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, for  giving  us  the  technioalltie:.; 
of  organization.  We  want  besides, 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Biedler,  who  was  so  instrumental  in 
helping  us  with  the  details. 


"Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life."  "Every  human  feeling  regis- 
ters itself  in  the  heart  beat." 

In  our  normal  state  we  live  most 
of  our  life  under  the  direction  of  cer- 
tain of  our  moods  and  emotions.  To 
remain  normal-  we  must  express  our 
emotions.  Unrestrained  we  will  give 
to  our  feelings  some  form  of  vocal 
utteranse.  It  may  be  the  SfVout  of 
victory,  the  prayer  of  hope,  or  the 
song  of  joy.  It  may  be  the  cry  of 
pain,  the  voice  of  fear,  or  the  wail 
of  despair.  It  was  out  of  these  and 
other  feelings,  mild  or  intense,  that 
human  voice  and  language  were 
born.  It  was  from  the  urge  of  such 
feelings  that  human  voice  and  lan- 
guage have  been  developed.  From 
them  have  come  a  medium  for  hu- 
man expression  as  vital  and  as  per- 
manent as  human  life  itself.  In 
form,  t^ese  vocal  expressions  were 
first  simple  and  crude,  but  always 
easily  uttered  and  universally  under- 
stood because  they  were  of  the  heart 
and  to  the  heart.  As  we  learned  to 
combine  sounds,  vary  and  articulate 
Ui-m.  our  speech  took  on  beauty  and 
became  a  medium  pleasing  to  the 
hearing  sense.  It  became  musical, 
i.  e.,  modula'sd  in  sound;  and  poefTc, 
i.  e.,  pulsated  into  meter  rhythm  and 
phrase.  Suppress  these  vocal  utter- 
ances and  many  of  the  human  vir- 
tues and  helpful  human  relations 
would  cease  and  the  race  would 
again  become  s-ivage  and  dumb. 
This  form  of  emotional  expression  is 
so  common,  its  values  are  often  for- 
gotten. It  is  the  first  expression  of 
i^e  infant  child,  and  the  tender 
,  heart    of    motherhood    answers    back 


in  a  crooning  voice  of  comfort  and 
love.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
speech  in  the  new-born  member  of 
the  human  family.  Throughout 
childhood  and  youth,  this  new  mem- 
ber continues  to  unfold  its  hearing 
sense  and  to  acquire  a  vocal  utter- 
ance, first  from  its  natural  mother 
and  then  from  the  mother-goose  lilts 
and  lullabies  and  finally  from  Old 
Mot^^er  Nature  and  all  her  people 
and  things.  This  is  speech.  This 
is  language.  This  is  music.  They 
are  all  from  the  same  source  and 
for  a  similar  purpose;  namely,  a 
medium  through  which  to  receive 
and  hand  on  social  experience.  They 
have  their  beginning  and  their  end 
in  the  eternal  throb  of  human  de- 
sires. Omit  this  vocal  expression 
and  t»^ere  is  taken  away  a  heritage 
as  old  as  the  race  itself.  By  its 
development,  social  life  is  enriched 
and  human  thoughts  and  aims  are 
unified.  Poetic  form  of  language  is 
older  than  is  prose,  and  musical  ex- 
pression more  ancient  than  is  intel- 
lectual speech.  The  heart  throb  of 
feeling  makes  the  voice  sing,  simple 
and  crude  or  more  complex  and  beau- 
I  tiful,  according  to  what  has  been 
'received  through  experience  and  cul- 
ture. In  music,  vocal  expression  has 
been  standardized,  beautified,  and 
popularized;  standardized  by  giving 
it  definite  form  in  tone  and  meter; 
beautified  ii.  melody  and  harmonic 
expression;  popularized  by  making 
it  possible  for  the  group  to  perform 
it  ensemble.  Because  of  their  age 
and  permanency,  music  and  language 
are  tf^e  essentials  and  touch  life  at 
more  points  than  do  any  of  the  other 
subjects.  We  may  forget  our  math- 
■natics  and  civics,  but  the  mother 
tongue  and  mother  song  remain  with 
us.  A  race  and  a  people  take  on  a 
music  and  speech  heritage  as  dis- 
tinct and  as  vital  as  is  the  binding 
tie  of  racial  blood.  We  may  ask, 
why  music?  The  answer  is  with- 
in ourselves.  It  is  in  the  beat  of 
our  pulse.  It  is  in  the  rhythm  of 
our  breathing.  It  is  in  our  voice 
and  language.  It  is  in  all  our  so- 
cial, patriotic,  and  religious  impulses. 
THOMAS  L.  GIBSON, 
State  Supervisor  of  Music. 


Lines  written  by  an  Alumna  after 
the  1922  reunion. 

Oh!    it's   fine   to  meet  at  Normal, 

It's  great  to  meet  again. 
We're  proud  of  our  dear  friendships. 

They're  greater  than  the  pen. 


He — "I  love  your  daughter,  sir, 
and  want  f^er  for  my  wife." 

Mr.  Cranford — "Young  man,  your 
wife   can't    have   my   daughter." 


Bride — Dear,  if  I  do  the  cooking 
for  a  whole  year,  what  do  I  get  for 
it? 

Bridegroom — My  life   insurance. 
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THE   BEST   DAY   OF   ALL. 


BOYS— AN  ASSET  TO 
M.  S.  N.  S. 


Ask  some  one  at  Normal  which 
day  of  all  the  year  they  liked  best 
and  I'll  wager  that  nine  out  of  ten 
will  answer,  (Vi.  don't  you  remem- 
ber the  day  the  County  Superinten- 
dents and  the  County  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation came  to  visit  us?  I  think 
that  was  the  nicest  day  of  all." 

For    the    benefit    of    those    of    our 
readers  not  present,  let  me  tell  you 
briefly    what    we    did    on    that    day. 
First  of  all.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret. 
We  have  more  than  two  psychologists 
at    the    Normal    School.      You    have 
heard  the  old  proverb,  "The  way  to  I 
the  ►heart   is   through   the   stomach."  | 
We   believe   in   it,   so   first   of   all   we 
sent   our   guests   to   lunch   in   Newell  | 
Hall,  and  although  I  was  not  there, 
I    am    sure    they    had      an    excellent  i 
lunch.      It    took    them    long    enough, 
anyway.     We  waited  patiently  to  say 
our     little    speeches     and    sing    our 
songs  and  we  gave  them  a  warm  re- 
ception when  they  at  last  Joined  us. 
All   tf^.e   students    from    each    County 
sat  together  and  watched  with  eager 
eyes  to  see  when  their  own  Superin- 
tendent and  his  helpers  should  come 
in.      Such    clapping   as   they   did    do. 
(Psychology  again.     "Every  minute, 
in  every  way,  we  made  them  like  us 
better     and     better."!        And     they 
meant  it,  too.     Whispers  would  come 
from     every    side.        "Oh.     here    he 
comes!"     "Oh,  there  is  Mr.  Fogle!" 
or    "Ours    hasn't    come    yet!"      "See 
Mr.  Robinson  laugihing!"  etc.     After 
they      had      all      arrived      we      sang! 
"Maryland,    My    Maryland,"    and     a  \ 
tew    of    us    proceeded    to    tell    this  | 
audience   in   rapid     fire     one-minute, 
talks,  some  of  the  things  we  are  do- 
ing   at    Normal    and    some    of    the 
ways  in  which  we  would  like  to  have 
their   help. 

After  these  speeches,  Jlr.  Cook 
gave  us  a  verj'  short,  interesting  tallc 
and  Miss  Tall  told  them  what  had 
been  planned  for  t»heir  further  enter- 
tainment. We  then  saluted  the  flag 
honor  of  Mr.  Cook  and  sang  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Following  out  Miss  Tail's  direc- 
tions, the  visitors  from  each  County 
joined  the  students  from  their 
County,  and  were  taken  care  of  as 
long  as  they  wished  to  remain.  I 
-luld  like  to  tell  you  the  story  ot 
that  afternoon,  but  it  would  take  too 
much  time  and  space  to  relate  the 
various  happenings.  Many  stayed 
to  see  the  basket  ball  game. 
I  can  only  say  that  if  our  guests  en- 
joyed the  afternoon  as  much  as  every 
one  of  our  boys  and  girls  did,  t»^ey 
will  certainly  come  again. 

RUTH    COLE. 


For  many  years  prior  to  the  fall 
of  1921,  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  did  not  Boast  of  any  consid- 
erable number  ot  men  students, 
here  was  a  reason  for  this  failure 
of  high  school  boys  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  but  the  reason 
was  analyzed  and  overcome,  and  ;n 
September,  1921,  fifteen  sturdy, 
eager   boys   registered  at  the   school. 

During  the  spring,  of  1921,  t).he 
workers  of  the  Increased  Enrollment 
Campaign  had  talked  to  Senior 
Classes  in  nearly  every  Maryland 
high  school,  and  invited  them  to  be- 
come students  at  Normal.  They  in- 
vited girls  and  boys  alike,  and  of- 
fered girls  and  boys  alike  the  State's 
lew  program  of  a  reasonable  educa- 
tion, with  a  respectable  salary  scale 
awaiting  them  as  trained  teachers. 
In  answer  to  this  generous  invita- 
tion, the  boys  came,  we're  still  here, 
and  enthusiastic  over  our  choice. 

The  fall  of  1922  brought  more 
boys,  there  being  /twenty-t^hree  in 
he  Junior  Class.  Today  we  stand 
thirty-four  in  all, — a  worthy  group. 
And  this  is  not  a  boy's  praise  of  his 
fellows,  it's  just  a  fact. 

We've  brought  to  Normal,  boys' 
athletic  teams,  and  this  has  resulted 
in  an  organized  Athletic  Association, 
he  teams  entertain  and  furnish 
sport  for  all,  as  well  as  promoting 
loyalty  and  school  spirit.  The  Ath- 
letic Association  backs  the  teams  and 
makes  athletics  possible  through  its 
financial   backing. 

Tf^.e  "gym"  dormitory,  formerly  a 
girls'  gymnasium,  is  now  a  place  of 
interest  to  visitors  and  to  ourselves. 
IS  it  provides  living  quarters  for  the 
twenty-four  boys  who  live  at  the 
school. 

And  the  boys  are  positive  quanti- 
ties in  academic  lines  as  well  as  ii 
the  other  school  activities.  Four  if 
our  number  appeared  on  the  Regis- 
trar's Scholarship  List  for  the  fall 
term   ot    1922. 

So,  after  giving  you  this  glimpse 
of  ourselves,  the  boys  of  Normal,  I 
return  to  my  former  assertion — 
we're  a  worthy  group. 

MAXWELL  R.  SACRA,  '2  3. 


COME,  LET  US  BE  JOYFUL! 


An  advertisement  on  a  downtown 
jewelry  store:  "We  sell  watches  for 
women  of  unusual  shape  and  perfec- 
tion of  movement." 


"Oh!  but  to  dance  all  night!" 
This  seems  to  be  the  favorite  saying 
of  all  t^^ose  present  at  Miss  Tail's 
Reception  to  the  Senior  Class  on 
Friday,  February   9,   1923. 

The  girls  all  blossomed  forth  in 
their  gayly  colored  evening  dresses. 
Even  though  the  boys  were  dressed 
■n  quieter  colors,  the  radiant  smiles 
on  their  faces  ran  a  close  second  to 
the   gay   colors   of   the   girls. 

Not  only  was  there  dancing  for 
those  who  wished  to  dance,  but  there 


were  social  games  in  the  Alumnae 
Rooms  for  those  who  could  not 
dance.  For  every  one  there  were 
four  fortune  tellers,  w»ho  could  tell 
you  of  the  dim  future  and  the  re- 
mote past.  These  fortune  tellers 
were  the  hit  of  the  evening,  and 
many  people  were  disappointed  be- 
cause they  could  not  tell  fortunes 
fast  enough  to  get  around  to  every 
one. 

Time  passes  as  on  wings  when  one 
is  enjoying  himself  and  no  one  could 
realize  that  the  orchestra  was  actu- 
ally   playing    "Good    Night    Ladies"^ 
because  it  seemed  as  if  the  dancing 
had     just    begun.        After    the    last 
waltz  had  been  played  the  halls  rang 
witih  this  sentiment,  voiced  alike  bv 
the    visitors,    the    girls    and    boys    of 
the   Class  of   '23,   "Manj^  cheers  and 
thanks   to   Miss  Tall!" 
We  have  met. 
Go  now  and  forget 
If  j'ou  can. 

J.  M.  S.,  '23. 


THE  NORMAL  SYNCOPATORS. 


Thomas  J.   Owen. 

Groups  of  girls  wander  toward  the 
Administration  Building.  Their  es- 
corts await  tt'iem  at  the  door  of  the 
Auditorium.  It  is  Friday  night; 
that  Friday  night  that  comes  twice 
a.   month. 

Of  course,  the  thing  that  makes 
a  dance  worth  while  is  the  Orches- 
tra, and  the  M.  S.  N.  S.  has  some 
jazzy  orchestra.  For  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  this  little  group 
of  "Happy  Musicians,"  I  shall  name 
t^'iem.  Those  wicked  traps,  which 
make  you  have  a  funny  feeling  all 
over,  are  managed  by  Menaris 
France.  Under  the  chin  of  J.  Owen 
TJiomas  rests  tf^at  mellow  violin 
which  makes  itself  so  well  beloved 
in  a  slow,  dreamy  waltz.  Ernest 
Bartles  makes  eyes,  and  sometimes 
faces,  over  the  horn  of  his  trombone 
when  it  utters  a  discordant  note. 
Last,  but  not  least,  comes  that  won- 
derful little  "Ivory  Tickler,"  Bryce 
ilaxwell.  These  four  are  known  by 
the  well  deserved  name  of  Normal 
Syncopators. 

During  the  week  a  visitor  might 
enter  the  Alumni  room  and  see  this 
group  of  fellows,  one  perhaps  in  a 
gym  suit  and  the  others  in  their 
shirt  sleeves.  But  the  outward  ap- 
pearance does  not  make  the  music. 
There  they  go  now  playing  t^hat 
catchy  little  melody  "Carolina  in  the 
Morning."  Say,  girls,  what  would 
he  M.  S.  N.  S.  do  without  the  Nor- 
mal Syncopators? 


Johnnie — Say,  paw,  will  you 
please  gimme  a  quarter  to  give  to  a 
cripple? 

Father — AH  right,  my  son;  here 
it  is.     Now,  who  is  the  cripple? 

Johnnie — He's  the  ticket-seller  at_ 
the  moving-picture  show. 
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EATING. 


Is  there  anything  a  person  likes 
better  than  eating?  If  so,  then  that 
particular  person  is  suffering  from 
some  form  of  chronic  disease,  and 
would    do   well   to   consult   a   doctor. 

Very  often  students  at  Normal 
Schools  are  called  upon  to  write 
about  the  thing  they  most  enjoy.  Al- 
ways, some  will  choose  athletics, 
some  will  choose  sleeping,  and  some 
will  choose  reading;  but  very  sel- 
dom do  any  of  them  choose  wihat 
tfhey  know  in  their  own  heart  and 
stomach  they  most  enjoy. 

For  my  part  I  see  no  reason  why 
people  should  not  choose  eating. 
Eating  is  essential,  it  is  a  joy,  it  is 
soothing,  satisfying,  and  delightful. 
If  it  is  not  an  instinct,  then  it  is  a 
very  refreshing  habit  that  is  culti- 
vated  extensively. 

Ever  since  man  has  existed  he  has 
had  the  friendship  of  his  appetite. 
A  person's  appetite  controls  his 
work  to  a  great  extent.  If  it  were 
not  for  eating,  how  many  people 
would  work?  Work  is  t)he  essence 
of  health,  therefore,  is  not  a  man's 
appetite  his  friend? 

Since  our  appetittes  are  such  in- 
teresting friends,  why  shouldn't  we 
enjoy  and  like  them?  I  assure  you 
I  like  my  appetite,  and  the  only 
thing  I  like  better  than  pleasing  it, 
is  being  its  friend. 

During  my  Christmas  vacation  we 
became  very  intimate,  and  the  pres- 
ent which  it  received,  was  the  most 
satisfying   part   of   my   vacation. 

They  say  that  the  way  to  a  man's 
heart  is  tjhrough  his  stomach,  that 
no  person  is  well  unless  he  is  hun- 
gry, and  that  no  person  is  hungry 
unless  he  is  healthy.  Whether  I 
was  hungry  or  healthy  or  sick,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  am  positive  that 
during  my  vacation,  the  thing  which 
I  enjoyed  most,  was,  eating  until  I 
satisfied  my  stomach's  desire. 

ALVEY  G.   HAMMOND. 


ter  colors  and  other  materials. 

In  the  appreciation  branch  of  the 
course  we  have  read  much  material 
and  made  many  reports  upon  art, 
artists  and  their  work.  We  receive 
practical  applications,  sort  of  get  a 
dose  of  the  real  stuff,  in  our  trips  to 
Walters  Art  Gallery  and  to  the  Gal- 
lery of  the  Peabody  Conservatory. 
At  these  two  places  we  witness  many 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  famous 
artists  of  all  times.  At  Peabody  we 
witnessed  the  modernistic  tendencies 
and  at  Walters  we  saw  the  work 
of  past  masters. 

T^e  object  of  the  course  is  to  pro- 
mote the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  school  and  community.  We 
hope  that  the  ideas  started  here  will 
grow  into  tastefully  arranged  school 
rooms  and  desirable  neighborhoods. 
CHARLES  RENN. 


WE  WONDER 


FINE  ARTS. 


The  students  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  are  exceeding- 
ly fortunate  in  having  one  so  com- 
petent as  Miss  Snyder  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  fine  arts.  We 
are  also  blessed  by  the  accessibility 
of  material  of  artistic  value.  Balti- 
more and  vicinity  abound  in  places 
of  interest  to  all  students  of  fine 
arts.  That  thiss  has  been  appreciated 
is  shown  by  the  large  crowds  which 
go.  each  Saturday,  to  Walters  and 
to  Peabody. 

Our  course  here  is  divided  into 
two  branches;  a  course  in  technique 
and  a  course  in  art  appreciation. 
Our  time  is  limited,  yet  we  cover 
t»he  principles  of  design,  color  and 
drawing.  We  learn  to  do  simple 
work  with  the  pencil,  to  use  pen  and 
Ink  efficiently,  and  to  paint  with  wa- 


Why  some  Normal  girls  go  to  St. 
John's  over  week-ends,  when  Shep- 
pard-Pratt   is   so    much   nearer? 

Why  Jenny  Renn  is  always  wani- 
ng to  dance? 

Why  Maxwell  didn't  go  to  Hagers- 
town? 

W|hy  we  don't  get  a  ten  day  va- 
cation? 

Why  L.  Moore  thinks  Wilson's  ad- 
ministration so  successful? 

Why  "a  few"  of  the  Normal  girls 
don't  erect  a  dormitory  for  St.  John's 
students   at   Normal? 

Why  we  don't  patronize  those  who 
patronize   us? 

If  any  body  ever  went  to  the  post 
office  to  attend  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  a  correspondence  school? 

Why  Kirby  is  interested  in  wheel- 
wrighting,  Hubs  being  his  specialty? 

Why  Pee-Wee  pulls  in  so  late 
Tuesday    nights? 

Who  is  t»he  "Lovin'  Sam"  of  Nor- 
mal? 

How  long  Garrett  will  be  leading 
man  for  Griffith  pictures? 
funny? 

YXJMMIE. 


PRACTICE  TEACHING. 


High,  low,  or  medium,  which  shall 
it  be?  Seeing  ourselves  as  others 
see  us  is  generally  a  thing  to  be 
found  in  memory  books,  but  the 
faculty  has  found  it  necessary  for 
us  to  credit  ourselves  with  w»hat  we 
think  we  are  worth.  It  wouldn't 
be  fair  for  us  to  give  the  final  de- 
cision, as  we  would  all  probably  re- 
ceive a  very  high  mark,  so  to  check 
up  on  us  our  critic  teacher  possesses 
a  copy  of  the  score  card  and  judg- 
ment is  rendered  from  the  compari- 
son  of  the  two  copies. 

The  phase  of  practice  teaching 
that  we  should  be  marked  high  on, 
if  the  amount  of  time  and  hard  work 
is  taken  into  consideration,  is  t»he 
giving   of  standardized    tests.      What 


is  done  for  us,  we  in  turn  learn  to 
do  for  our  pupils.  The  rural  prac- 
tice teachers  have  made  and  tabu- 
lated the  results  of  the  standard 
tests  which  they  administered  in 
spelling,  composition,  reading,  and 
arithmetic;  and  have  them  in  such 
fine  shape,  that  you  can  tell  by  sim- 
ply looking  at  the  charts  which 
have  been  prepared.  How  every 
grade  in  every  school  ranks  in  every 
subject  tested.  Did  you  ask  if  it 
was  hard  work?  Yes,  it  was,  but 
it  was  worth  while,  for  it  not  only 
gave  us  experience  in  testing,  but 
the  results  of  these  tests  revealed  to 
us  just  where  our  classes  were  weak 
and  where  they  were  strong  and 
helped  us  to  decide  what  points 
needed  to  be  emphasized  in  our  re- 
spective grades.  If  our  County  Su- 
perintendents should  ask  us  next 
year  if  we  knew  how  to  give  and 
score  standardized  tests  we'  could 
say,  yes,  thanks  to  Mr.  Dunkle, 
we  do. 

LINFORD   HARTLE. 


DID    HERCULES    KNOW    THIS? 


The  mind  and  body  are  mutually 
dependent.  How  do  I  know?  By 
my  course  in  hygiene  I  have  learned 
that  the  body  depends  on  the  ner- 
vous system  to  govern  and  regulate 
it.  By  psychology  I  >have  learned 
the  mind  governs  the  body,  and  that 
no  mind  exists  without  a  body.  By 
Physical  Education  I  have  learned  a 
strong  body  makes  a  better  mind, 
and  that  a  good  mind  is  useless 
without  a  healthy,  strong  body  as  a 
foundation.  As  further  proof  of 
how  dependent  mind  and  body  are 
upon  each  other,  take  the  case  of  the 
Seniors  (and  Juniors),  who  attend- 
ed the  Senior  dance.  They  came 
straggling  in  to  breakfast  t>he  next 
morning  rubbing  their  eyes  like  so 
many  Bo-Peeps.  If  the  next  day  had 
not  been  Saturday  many  thefts  would 
have  been  committed,  said  thefts  be- 
ing the  stealing  of  catnaps  during 
classes. 

Hercules  had  to  learn  these  things 
by  trial  and  error.  Perhaps  he  never 
learned  them.  Pestalozzi,  we  know 
believed  it  because  he  said:  "Edu- 
!  cate  the  mind,  heart,  and  hand."  We 
believe  in  it,  as  exemplified  by  our 
interesting  course  in  hygiene,  the 
practice  of  that  course  in  games  and 
att'iletic  training,  and  last  of  all  in 
our   Scout  course. 

ROBERT  WRIGHT. 


Hazel — "Most    people    admire    my 
mouth.     Do  you?" 

i      Earl    (absent  mindedly) — "I  think 
it  is  simply  immense." 


Lady  (to  new  maid) — "Look 
Maria.  I  can  write  my  name  in  the 
dust  on  this  table." 

Maria — "Gee,  ain't  it  grand  to  have 
a   eddication?" 


THE  ORIOLE 


CUE  BASKET  BALL  RECOED. 


In  arjanging  the  basket  ball  sched- 
ule  lor   the    season    of    1.922-23,   we 
kept    two    things    in    mind:    "Will    it 
keep  the  iieals  which  the  Maryland 
State     Normal    School     holds,"    and 
"Will     it     mean     anything     to     our 
scitool?"  "We  now  have  a  percentage 
of    .600-;    winning   six   games   out   of 
ten.      "We    stall    play    twenty    games 
this  season,  tlie  last  one  being  played 
the  sixteenti  of  March. 
M.S.N.S.,  52 — Sparks,   3  9. 
M.S.N.S.,  31 — Towson,  21. 
M.S.N.S..  24 — Western   Md.    Col.,    52. 
M.S.N.S.,  35 — Mt.  Vernon   Col.   27. 
M.S.N.S.,  51 — Phila.  Bus.   Col.,   34. 
M.S.N.S.,  16 — Md.    State    School,    34. 
M.S.N.S.,  31 — Hagerstown    High,    34. 
M.S.N.S.,  24 — Millersville  Normal,  73 
M.S.N.S.,  62 — Sparks  High,   18. 
M.S.N.S.,  36 — Bel  Air  High,   11. 

We  expect  to  have  ten  more  games 
this  season:  Highland  High  School, 
Maryland  State  School  for  Deaf, 
Westminster  High  Sc>hool,  Baltimore 
City  College,  Catonsville  High 
School,  Franklin  High  School,  West- 
minster Higii  School,  Centerviile 
County  League  Team,  Easton  High 
School,  Teachers'  Training  School. 


HOW  WE  DO  IT. 


Mount   Vernon. 

"Give  the  other  fellow  a  chance," 
That  was  what  we  had  for  a  motto 
when  we  played  Mount  Vernon  Col- 
lege, January  19,  1923.  The  Nor- 
mal boys  were  playing  right  up  ;o 
the  notch.  The  pass  work  on  both 
teams  was  excellent,  but  our  boys 
had  their  "shooting  eyes"  with  them 
and  of  course  they  won  out.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score 
was  23  to  8,  in  favor  of  Normal,  so 
the  second  team  was  put  in  bodily 
for  a  little  practice.  The  second 
team,  however,  was  not  able  to  ►hold 
the  visitors,  so  a  few  minutes  before 
time  was  called  the  first  team  was 
put  back  in  tc  check  the  spurt  of 
the  Collegians.  The  work  of  the 
second  team,  though  not  measuring 
up  to  the  fir.st,  was  very  good  and 
showed  good  promise  for  next  year. 

Greenfeld F Hartle 

Cooper    F France 

Barondess     C Kirby 

Fumminello   .  .  .  .  G Thomas 

Schwedel    G Simonds 

Feld   Goals:    Greenfeld    7,    Cooper, 
Barondess,  Sopkor  3;  France  6,  Kir- 
by  5,   Hlartle   2.      Fouls:    Greenfeldl.l 
Cooper   2;    France   8.      Substitutes — ^j 
Sopker    for    Schwedel;     Garrett    fort 
Hartle,    Little    for    France,    Sieverts, 
Kirby,    Gardner    for    Simonds.      Ref- 
eree, Shaffer.     Timer,  Maxwell. 
Philadelp'iia  Business  College. 

Those  who  missed  t>he  game  on 
January  20th,  1923,  with  Philadel- 
phia Business  College,  missed  a  won- 
derful game  of  basketball,  perhaps 
the  best  game  ever  played  on  the  lo- 


cal floor.  The  Normal  boys,  fresh 
from  their  victory  with  Mount  Ver- 
non, met  in  this  team,  a  foe  worth}' 
of  their  best  efforts.  The  game 
started  with  a  snap  and  it  was  easy 
to  be  seen  that  it  would  be  a  fast 
game.  In  the  first  fhalf  our  boys 
completely  ran  away  with  the  Phila- 
delphia boys,  displaying  a  more  re- 
markable brand  of  pass-work  and 
team-work,  combined  with  an  ac,- 
curate  eye  for  the  basket,  than  they 
have  displayed  thus  far  this  year. 
The  basket  seemed  to  act  as  a  mag- 
net for  a  ball  tossed  by  our  boys, 
and  the  first  half  ended  with  a  score 
of  37  to   8. 

In  the  second  half,  our  boys 
slowed  up  a  little,  and  this,  together 
witfh  several  substitutes,  broke  up 
the  team  play.  The  Philadelphia 
team  put  in  a  new  guard,  named 
Ross.  This  i:ew  man  was  a  wonder 
and  seemed  to  be  the  life  of  the 
whole  team.  The  game  would  have 
probably  been  closer  if  he  had  been 
in  the  first  of  the  game.  The  final 
score  was  53  to  37  in  favor  of  Nor- 
mal: 

Allen     F Hartle 

Harris F France 

Smith    C Kirby 

Gordon G Thomas 

Gardiner G Simonds 

Feld  goals:  Allen  6,  Harris  4, 
Smith  3,  Ross  3,  France  10,  Kirby 
7,  Hartle  3,  Thomas  2,  Little.  Fouls 
— Allen  2,  France  5.  Substitutes — 
Ross  for  Gordon;  Little  for  Hartle; 
Gardner  for  Simonds.  Referee — 
McCoin.      Timer — Maxwell. 

Maryland  School  for  Deaf. 
On  January  26tf^,  Normal  boys 
left  for  a  trip  to  Western  Maryland. 
Friday  night  they  played  the  Fred- 
erick State  Sc»hool  for  the  Deaf. 
Our  boys  tried  to  play  a  clean  game 
of  basket  ball  and  they  did. 
They  should  be  commended  and 
not  condemned  about  that  game, 
even  though  the  score  did  show  a 
bad  defeat.  They  are  going  to  play 
the  mutes  again  on  February  ntf\, 
and  we  all  are  pulling  together  to 
make  the  song  quite  different  at  the 
close   of  the  game. 

Winebrener    .  .  .  .F Hartle 

Downes   F France 

Drinks    C Kirby 

Serio    G Thomas 

Orineki G Simonds 

Field  giols:  Winebrener  6,  Serio/ 
2.  Downes  7,  Drinks  3;  France  3, 
Wright  1,  Hartle  1.  Substitutes — 
Rosenberg  for  Winebrener;  Wright 
for  Kirby;  Kirby  for  Hartle;  Gard- 
ner for  Simonds;  Simonds  for  Gard- 
ner. Fouls — France  4.  Referee — 
Mr.  Creagher.  Timer — Maxwell. 
Score  36 — 16. 

Hagerstown   High   Scliool 
Thirty-one  to   thirty-four 
But    you    see    the    score    didn't    soar 
Because  though  tired  and  a  little  off 
Our    boys    put    up    a   good    fight   but 
lost. 


After  a  game  like  the  night  be- 
fore wit(h  the  Mutes,  our  boys  were 
played  out  and  they  showed  it  in 
the  Hagerstown  game,  Saturday, 
January  2  7,  1923.  Poor  passes  and 
no  "shooting  eye"  marked  the  whole 
game. 

If  they  had  been  up  to  form,  the 
final  score  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  different,  because  a  quotation 
from  the  Hagerstown  paper  reads: 
"The  visitors  had  played  a  number 
of  fast  teams  this  season  and  their 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  locals 
came  not  only  as  surprise  to  their 
followers,  but  to  the  local  fans  as 
well."  Tfhat  is  the  only  bright  spot 
in  the  whole  trip.  The  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  wish  for  better  luck 
next  time. 

Steele    F H|artle 

Shupp,  I F France 

Shupp,  F C Kirby 

Gordon G Thomas 

Smith G Simonds 

Field  goals:  Steele  7,  I.  Shupp  3,  F. 
Shupp,  Gordon  2;  Kirby  6,  France  4, 
Hartle  2.  Fouls:  F.  Shupp  8;  M. 
France  6.  Referee:  Wilson.  Time- 
keeper:  Hull. 


BACK  HOME  AND  BROKE.' 


Senior  IV  should  be  congratulated 
for  the  splendid  picture  they  brought 
to  our  school  several  weeks  ago. 

This  is  a  familiar  slogan  among 
Normal  School  students,  and  as  a 
result,  popular  opinion  voted  that 
"Back  Home  And  Broke,"  with 
Thomas  Meighan  in  the  leading  role 
was  the  best  picture  so  far  this  year. 

Thomas  Meighan  won  first  place 
in  the  "Most  Handsome  Man  Con- 
test," held  by  the  Picture  Play  mag- 
azine. This  was  one  reason,  per- 
f'aps,  why  his  picture  was  given,  but 
the  boys  like  the  manly  Tom — and 
Lila  Lee. 

The  plot  of  the  picture  was  very 
simple, — one  that  is  used  more  of- 
ten than  any  other;  the  story  of  the 
struggle  of  a  young  man  for  success 
after  he  and  his  mother  are  left  des- 
titute wheq  their  supposedly  rich 
father  and  husband  dies  penniless. 
Aggie  Twoddle,  the  town  gossip, 
gave  us  a  hearty  laugh,  and  relieved 
some  of  tf^e  tense  situations.  Lila 
Lee,  as  leading  woman,  was  very 
sweet  and  acted  her  part  with  a 
strength  that  supported  Thomas 
Meighan  very  well. 

If  the  pictures  held  at  our  school 
in  the  future  are  as  good  as  "Back 
Home  and  Broke,"  our  time  and 
money  will  not  be  wasted  if  we  at- 
tend them. 


HERMETICAIiLY    SE.\I.ED. 

Little  Tony's  mother 

For   the   winter   sewed   him   in 
'Cause  she'd  never  heard  the  slogan 

"Ventilate  the  skin." 
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TOWSON    5    AND    10c    STORE 

School   Supplies  And 
Novelties,   Etc. 


404  York  Road 

(10) 


Towson,  Md. 


Service  While  You  Wait! 
Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 
a  Chesapeake  Avenue,  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


Safety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save  Your  Money  And   Invest  With 

THE 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,   MD. 

(10)  


Downs'  Wedding  Invitations 
JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

329    N.    Charles    St.,     BALTIMORl 
(10)  


THE  ATELIER 

103  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SELBY'S  STUDIO 

(10) 

SWEETS— STATIONERY 

K  E  E  N  E  '  S 

YORK  RD.  AND  BURKE  AVE. 

(10) 

TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone,  Towson  554. 
(10) 


OUR   PRINCIPAL   HAS    FAITH 
IN  US. 


THE   WILSON   ELECTRIC    CO. 

WM.   A.   WILSON,   Prop. 
Everj'thing  Electrical 

409  York  Road,  Towson,  Md. 
Phone,  Towson  323. 

(10)  


THE    DULANY    VERNAY    CO. 

339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 
State. 
{1«) 


When  the  boys  decided  to  issue  a 
number  of  The  Oriole,  their  first 
tliought  was  to  appoint  somebody  to 
interview  Miss  Tall  and  get  her  ex- 
pression on  several  important  ques- 
tions. W(hat  do  you  suppose  she 
said? 

Do  men  have  a  place  at  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School? 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  that  tlie 
elementary  schools  need  men  teach- 
ers as  well  as  women.  When  there 
were  no  men  at  the  Normal  School, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  because  it 
was  not  made  clear  to  the  high 
school  students  by  their  advisors  that 
they  might  possibly  possess  a  definite 
aptitude  for  teac^hing  and  yet  have 
little  special  aptitude  in  any  other 
field.  The  advisors  of  the  boys  have 
in  the  past,  pitiably  ignored  the  field 
of  education — "they  did  not  make 
the  boys  see  that  this  vocation  might 
lead  to  their  highest  fulfillment  in 
life.  I  would  not  advise  all  boys  to 
become  teachers,  for  they  are  not  all 
fitted  to  be  teachers.  Low  salaries 
in  the  past  have  kept  t(hem  out  of  the 
profession,  but  now  teaching  is  main- 
taining a  higher  standard,  possibly 
higher  than  the  industrial  or  com- 
mercial vocations.  Positions  at  the 
top  will  be  held  by  men  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent, at  one  of  our  recent  assem- 
blies, made  the  statement  that  five 
big  educational  positions  in  the  State 
must  be  filled  soon.  He  said  that 
few  forward-looking  men  had  pre- 
pared for  the  positions  so  he  would 
probably  have  to  go  out  of  t(he  State 
to  secure  qualified  men.  High  school 
boys,   this  is  a  challenge  to  you!" 

"For  several  years  prior  to  1921, 
there  were  no  boys  at  Normal  School. 
Last  year  seventeen  enrolled.  This 
was  a  tremendous  growth  all  at 
once.  The  credit  may  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, for  their  progressive  and  com- 
prehensive program.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  a  drive  made  by  the 
Normal  School  staff,  speaking  be- 
fore high  school  students  through- 
out the  State.  Then,  too,  wonderful 
co-operation  was  shown  by  the  high 
school  Principals,  and  after  all  they 
are  the  biggest  factors  in  influencing 
the  boy.  The  two  State  High  School 
Supervisors  were  keenly  interested, 
and  in  a  large  measure,  we  owe  our 
increased  enrollment  to  them.  The 
men  alumni  did  their  share  for  they 
>had  long  deplored  the  absence  of 
men  in  the  student  body.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1922,  the  enrollment  had 
increased  from  seventeen  to  thirty- 
six." 

"Perhaps  the  fact  that  one  may 
receive  two  years  college  credit 
practically  free  of  charge,  is  a  big 
factor  in  influencing  the  boys.  No 
tuition   whatever  is  charged.    Board, 


laundry  and'  room  can  be  had  for 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This;  is 
a  tremendous^  boost  toi  any  boy  in 
helping:  him  realize  his  ideal — to- 
know  that  he  can  get  credit  for  two 
years  toward  his  ocllege  degree  at 
so  little-  expense.  Perihaps  it  was  a 
photograph  of  the  Normal,  hung  on 
the  assembly  hall  walls  of  the  high 
schools,  and  then  again,  it  might 
have  been  our  movie  film,  "The  Call 
of  the  Hour.""  Perhaps  it  was  a  hit 
or  miss  choice^,  but  whatever  it  was, 
here  t(hey  are,  thirty-six  strong,, 
working  side  by  side  with  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  women  and  hold- 
ing their  own." 

What  contributions  have  the-  m-en 
students  brought  to  the  school? 

"Their  interest  in  athletics  has- 
rganizedl  tt®  atwien*  ftodjr  ijtitO'  an 
Athletic  Association,  developing 
right  standards,  right  enthusiasm, 
and  right  influences  for  *fie  school'. 
I  think  r  am  right  in  making  this 
statement,  for  I  believe  that  there 
has  been  no  charge  of  non-sports- 
manship brottght  against  us  in  play- 
ing our  games.  The  scholarship 
standard  has  not  been  sub-ordinated 
to  athletics  because  some  of  the 
leading  and  most  skillful  soccer  and 
basket  ball  players  are  honor  stu- 
dents in  academic  and  professional 
studies.  The  character  of  the  pro- 
fessional curriculum  is  such  that  it 
kills  off  the  unworthy  members  and 
practically  no  man  student  who  has 
withdrawn  is  a  loss  to  the  school, 
for  eventually  these  weaker  souls 
would  have  shown  that  their  strong- 
est aptitude  did  not  lie  in  becoming 
a  teacher.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the 
present  group  can  best  be  exempli- 
fied by  the  spirit  in  w^ich  they  have 
undertaken  the  organization  of  the 
Sigma  Alpha  fraternity.  They  didn't 
organize  just  becaause  they  wanted 
a  secret  society;  it  took  them  one 
and  a  half  years  of  careful  study, 
and  after  securing  advice  from  the 
State  as  well  as  National  fraternities, 
they  put  the  guidance  of  the  organi- 
zation into  the  hands  of  two  former 
fraternity  leaders  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  They  carefully  thought 
out  a  creed  and  made  a  ritual  with 
the  (highest  ideals  in  mind.  It 
might  have  been  better  for  the  men 
not  to  have  had  a  fraternity,  since 
they  found  none  here  when  they 
came,  but  they  went  about  it  with 
such  intelligence,  such  respect  for 
making  a  contribution  to  the  morale 
of  the  school,  such  strong  faith  and 
ability  to  encourage  finer  men  to 
come  into  the  profession,  t^at  this 
fraternity  cannot  do  harm,  but  good, 
if  they  can  drop  the  mantle  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  coming  after 
them.  In  spite  of  the  diverting  ef- 
fects of  athletics,  dining  room  ser- 
vice, orchestra,  social  life,  two  of 
the  Senior  men  are  outstanding  hon- 
or students  in  their  work.  Among 
(Continued  on   Page   11) 
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THE    STEBBINS  -  ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware, 
Builders'  Supplies 

TOWSON,  MD.       RIDERWOOD,  MD. 

(10) 

start  a  Savings  Account  With 

THE 

SECOND   NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 

(10) 


MATHIAS    GROSS 

Barber  Shop 
YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  MD. 

(10) 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BUICK  MOTOR  CARS 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  PORTS,  Props., 
Phone,  To-svson  525 

(10) 


FRANK  J.  SMRCINA 

Practical  Tailor 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Altering, 

Dyeing,  Cleaning 


403  YORK  ROAD 

(10) 


TOWSON,  MD. 


Table  Delicacies 

GEORGE  H.  STIEBEI; 

Towson,  Md. 
(10) 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 

Fancy    and    Staple    Groceries,    Flour 

And  Feed 

York  Road  Towson,  Md. 


You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 

THE 

TOWSON  NATIGihAL  BANK 

Opposite   the   Court   House 

Towson,  Md. 

Open   Saturday  Nights 

4%     Interest    on    Savings    Deposits 


OUR  PBINGIP.\Lr  HAS  F.\ITH 
IN    US. 


(Continued  from   Page  10) 
the  Juniors  are  men  of  marked  abil- 
ity,  but   I   shall   talk   about   them   in 
the  men's  edition  of  The  Oriole  next 
year. 

"What  are  the  possibilities  for 
better  living  quarters  for  the  boys?" 

"The  housing  conditions  for  men 
are  not  satisfactory,  but  the  boys 
have  been  good  sports  about  it  and 
through  their  own  efforts  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
1  think  they  will  influence  the  next 
Legislature  in  making  a  dormitory 
appropriation.      The    old    gym     (far 

im  being  a,  andard  one),  has  been 
converted  into  a  barracks  for  the 
men  and  though  they  are  living  in 
simplest  style,  t»hey  have  organized 
their  life  into  a  fairly  satisfactory 
regimem.  in  spite  of  the  inconveni- 
ences. We  believe  that  the  thirty- 
six  men  now  in  attendance  will  be 
able  to  convince  thirty-six  others 
that  the  experience  at  the  Normal 
School  will  enrich  their  lives  and 
satisfy  their  ambitions  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  will  never  forget  the 
time  spent  here." 

"If  our  prophesy  is  borne  out,  tjhe 
enrollment  next  year  will  be  so 
great  and  the  need  for  a  dormitory 
will  be  so  insistent  that  there  will 
be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives  or 
the  Legislature  of  1924.  Our  June 
Alumni  meeting  will  bring  to  the 
fore  our  twelve  men  graduates.  We 
extend  an  invitation  now  for  a  re- 
union of  all  the  men  in  all  the  fifty- 
seven  previous  classes,  to  get  to- 
gether to  show  the  strength  of  our 
school  in  developing  well-qualified 
men.  Here's  to  fifty  men  students 
September,  1923. 


and  you  are  listening  to  music  in  a 
dance  hall  one  thousand  miles  away. 

Slowly  the  dial  revolves  and  we 
pass  rapidly  through  spaace  to  At- 
lanta, where  flowers  are  blooming, 
and  spring  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  you  ahead  of  time,  as 
you  listen  to  the  "Song  of  t»he  Mock- 
ing Bird,"  played  by  the  W.  S.  B. 
Night  Owl  Orchestra. 

Back  swings  the  pointer  and  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  makes  itself  known  by 
the  popping  of  corks  in  the  cafe 
there,  which  is  broadcasting  its 
nightly  joy  through  P.  W.  X.  As 
you  listen  to  the  Spanish  songs  and 
talk,  the  very  essence  of  the  cafe 
seems  to  linger  with  you;  but  the 
voices  of  the  grand  opera  singers  in 
C^hicago  Opera  House  drown  out  the 
cafe  music. 

W.  G.  Y.  in  New  York  furnishes  a 
delightful  sprinkling  of  Scottish 
songs,  and,  as  the  evening  draws  to 
a  close,  we  hear  K.  D.  K.  A.,  the 
pioneer  of  radio-phone  broadcasting 
stations  bid  us  all  a  very  pleasant 
"good  night." 

The  clock  strikes  midnight  and 
we  jump  at  the  time  and  the  fact 
that  our  carpet  has  indeed  brought 
the  world  to  our  feet  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  I  leave  the  thoughts 
of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  your 
carpet  wit»h  you,  for  I  must  fold  up 
my  carpet  and  as  the  Arab  does, 
"steal  away,"  to  another  world.  "The 
Land  of  Nod." 

DONALD    DAVIES. 


Margaret  Muncaster:   Do  the  boys 
in  the  gym  have  a  Sorority? 


A  MODERN  BAGDAD. 


How  many  of  us,  as  we,  on  these 
cold,  winter  evenings,  have  listened 
to  the  wind  howling  around  the  cor- 
ners, wished  that  we  might  have 
a  carpet  like  the  one  of  ancient  lore. 
Its  owner  could  visit  any  place  he 
wished  by  merely  stating  his  desire. 
We  can  have,  for  a  few  dollars,  a 
carpet  with  qualities  almost  rivaling 
those  of  the  "old  Bagdad." 

A  wise  investment  in  a  radio  re- 
ceiver and  your  carpet  is  at  yo\ir 
service.  Take  it  home  and  settle 
down  in  your  "comfy"  chair  for  a 
trip  covering  thousands  of  miles. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  as  you  lig>Ht 
the  bulbs  of  your  set,  the  little  dem- 
ons inside  of  them  eagerly  await 
your  command. 

The  dial  swings  past  the  mark,  5, 
10.  and  as  it  approaches  13  we 
hear  in  our  ears  a  voice  saying, 
"You  are  listening  to  W.  O.  C.  out 
where  the  West  begins."  Immedi- 
ately  an   orc'-'.estra   springs   into   life 


I  "What  is  the  matter.  Sacra?"  said 
one  of  the  Juniors,  when  Sacra  fell 
down  the  stairs.  "Did  you  skid?" 


A  Friend  of  the  Senior  Class  at 
M.   S.    N.    S. 

ISAAC  BENESCH  &  SON 
Furniture  Store 

549   N.  GAY  ST.,   BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Phone,  Wolfe  2287. 

Phone,  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROOKENBBOT  &  CO. 

324  W.  Saratogo  Street^ 

Opposite  Brager's,  BALTIMORE,  MEh. 

Original  and  Special  Designs  to  Order- 

We  Can  Duplicate  Any  Pin  or  Ring., 

(10) 
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THE   LAND    OF   FRANCIS 
SCOTT  KEY. 


Friends,    Romans,    countrymen. 

Lend   me  your  ears, 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise 

him, 
TVie  good  that  men  do  live  after 
them. 
These  were  the  famous  words  of 
Mark  Antony  at  the  funeral  of  Cae- 
sar. But  today  I  came  not  to  bury 
Caesar  or  to  praise  him,  but  to  take 
an  imaginaary  trip  through  Freder- 
ick County,  because  the  history  of  a 
place,  whether  good  or  bad,  lives  af- 
ter it.  Just  lend  me  your  ears  and 
imagination. 

Imagine  yourselves  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  Baltimore,  going  west 
through  Catonsville,  on  the  Freder- 
ick road,  for  45  miles  till  you  come 
to  the  City  of  Frederick,  with  its 
long,  beautiful  streets,  which  cross 
at  right  angles.  Along  tfie  streets 
are  spacious  homes,  made  from  wood, 
brick  and  stone,  with  lawns  which 
especially  beautify  them.  The  stores 
are  large  and  plentiful,  with  plenty 
of  windows  for  displaying  wares. 
One  chief  interest  o£  West  Patrick 
street  is  the  $1,000,000  hotel,  which 
has  been  opened.  Another  feature 
of  the  City  is  the  great  number  of 
banks,  which  denote  the  great  wealt(h 
of  the  City. 

The  first  historical  place  of  inter- 
est is  the  Court  House,  which  was 
built  in  1861.  In  the  Circuit  Court 
room  is  a  bronze  tablet,  bearing  the 
names  of  twelve  judges  who  were 
the  first  to  repudiate  the  British 
Stamp  Act,  showing  that  Frederick 
County  had  a  part  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War. 

Our  next  stop  will  take  us  one 
mile  North  of  Frederick,  to  Rose 
Hill  Manor.  Here  is  w^ere  the  first 
Governor  of  Maryland  resided  until 
his  death  in  1819.  The  Manor  is 
large  and  the  house  is  beautifully 
situated  among  green  fields  and  sur- 
rounded by  trees.  This  old  mansion 
is  now  used  as  a  place  where  trav- 
elers may  stop  for  refreshment  of 
mind   and    body. 

Barbara  Frietchie,  who  has  caused 
talk  and  discussion  lived  on  West 
Patrick  street.  Whittier,  in  his 
poem  on  Barbara  Frietchie,  made 
Frederick  County,  Frederick  City 
and  Barbara  Frietchie  famous.  The 
incident  of  Mrs.  Frietchie's  actually 
waving  the  flag  at  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, has  been  proved,  by  a  Mr.  Jeni- 
fer, of  Hopkins,  as  untrue,  neverthe- 
less the  sentiment  of  the  poem  is 
very  beautiful.  The  first  few  lines 
ire: 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn 
The    clustered    spires    of    Frederick 

stand 
Green  walled  by  the  hills  of  Mary- 
land. 


About  thirteen  miles  from  Freder- 
ick lies  the  Catocin  Furnace.  Here 
is  where  cannon  and  cannon  ball 
were  made  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  operated  afterwards  for 
some  years.  This  furnace  was  first 
run  by  Governor  Johnson  and  his 
brothers,  who  made  a  success  of  it, 
but  the  reason  it  closed  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  ore.  Now,  near 
♦fhe  site  of  the  furnace,  is  a  number 
camps,  where  barrel  staves  are  made. 

On  returning  to  Frederick  we  shall 
visit  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  and  view 
the  monument  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
the  author  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner. No  wonder  that  Frederick  is 
proud  of  that  monument,  when  one 
of  her  sons  was  the  author  of  that 
National  air,  which  is  honored  by 
the   whole   world. 

Thus  we  see  that  tfie  County  of 
Frederick  played  its  part  in  past  his- 
tory and  has  honored  the  State  by 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of 
Maryland,  as,  for  .example,  Roger 
Brooke  Taney.  His  early  life,  as  a 
lawyer,  began  in  Frederick.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  ever 
produced  from  Maryland,  His  worth 
is  shown  by  General  Jackson,  when 
he  appointed  him  Attorney  General 
of  Maryland,  and  later  made  him 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  during  which 
time  his  decision  on  t»he  Dred  Scott 
case  was  given.  This  defined  the 
right  of  negroes  on  the  question  of 
suffrage. 

Since  I  have  used  the  theory  of 
Herodotus  in  trying  to  make  this 
talk  interesting  instead  of  sticking 
to  bare  historical  facts,  I  leave  with 
you  these  few  examples  of  Frederick 
County's  history,  upon  which  you 
may  meditate  if  you  wish. 

IRLL  BEALL. 


Md.  State  Normal  School, 
Towson,  Md. 
Feb.    15,   1923. 
My   dear   Mr.   : 

I  was  asked  by  Miss  Tall  to  write 
to  your  son  on  what  I  thought  of 
Normal  Scyhool,  since  this  is  my  sec- 
ond year  here.  Not  knowing  your 
son's  name  I  will  ask  you  to  give 
this  to  him  after  reading  it  yourself. 

1  should  say  we  do  have  boys  here, 
and  when  anybody  steps  on  our 
campus  they  are  not  long  finding  it 
out,  even  if  we  are  not  so  many  in 
number! 

There  are  so  many  things  about 
which  to  write  that  I  hardly  know 
which  one  to  start  on.  In  the  first 
place,  this  Normal  School  has  col- 
legiate rating  vfiffi  any  college  of 
Maryland  and  with  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. This  fact,  wit^h  the  low  expense.^. 
Is  what  caused  me  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  come  to  this  school.  After 
teaching  two  years,  1  expect  to  go 
to  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
get  my  degree. 

Prom  your  father's  letter  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  interested  in  ath- 


letics.. The  inffuenice  of  the  athletics 
that  the  boys  have  started  here  has 
reached  far  and  wide.  Our  season 
in  soccer  |has  been  very  successful. 
We  played  all  the  surrounding  high 
schools,  preparatory  schools  and  sev- 
eral colleges. 

Our  basket  ball  season  is  now  in 
"ull  swing.  This  coming  Saturday 
night  we  are  playing  one  of  our 
greatest  rivals,  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Mutes.  In  the  boys''  issue  of 
the  "Oriole"  you  will  find  a  list  of 
the    different    schools    that   we    play. 

Though  we  are  only  thirty-four  in 
number,  the  boys  stand  at  the  (helm 
in  the  extra  school  activities,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  orchestra,  we  have- 
eight  boys,  compared  with  three 
girls.  Besides  this  orchestra,  we 
have  an  orchestra  called  "Normal 
Syncopators,'  composed  of  four 
boys,  who  play  for  many  of  our 
dances. 

The  boys  have  many  organizations 
in  the  school  whic|h  you  will  find 
out  when  you  read  the  boys  issue  of 
the  "Oriole."  The  organization  in 
which  we  are  most  interested,  is  the 
"Sigma  Alpha  Fraternity,"  which 
was  started  this  year 

I  have  not  written  very  much 
about  the  academic  life  here,  be- 
cause I  thought  tfhat  you  wanted  to 
hear  of  our  athletic  life,  as  most 
boys  do;  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  academic  side  Is  always  consid- 
ered before  the  athletics. 

I  certainly  wish  that  you  could 
pay  us  a  visit  and  then  you  could 
find  out  for  yourself  just  what  Nor- 
mal School  life  is  like,  the  type  of 
boys  that  come  here  and  the  type 
that  they  expect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  HULL. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Camp  Fire  Girls  hope  to  pre- 
sent the  moving  picture  "Oliver 
Twist,"  to  the  Normal  School  some 
time  in  March.  It  is  a  picture  worth 
seeing!  Every  one  is  invited  to  at- 
tend! 


The  History  Club  will  give  "Quincy 
Adams  Sawyer,"  a  delightful  screen 
story  with  a  wonderful  all-star  cast 
on  Tuesday,  February  27,  at  8 
o'clock,  in  the  Auditorium.  Every 
one  come! 


THE    CARELESS    CONDUCTOR. 

Mike  caught  the  influenza 
From  a  lady  with  the  "flu," 

Because   he  put   her  nickel 

Where  he  really  ought  to  chew. 


If  you  want  to  change  your  luck, 
put  a  "P"  in  front  of  it. 


Do  you  know  any  one  -wfio  thinks 
Chaplin  is  a  priest,  and  Fairbanks 
is  a  scale? 


STATE  Tb 


.iLAMD 


There  is   no   secret  of 
success  but  Avork. 
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MISS  TALL'S  VISIT  TO  OTHER 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


■  When  Miss  Tall  was  asked  to  con- 
tribute an  article  to  the  Junior  num- 
ber of  "The  Oriole,  s|^e  wondered 
•what' we  thought  would  be  interest- 
ing. Her  trip  to  the  different  Nor- 
tnal  Schools  in  the  West  was  sug- 
gested;'so  she  willingly  gave  us  this 
very  interesting  material  for  the  ar- 
ticle. -  -     *  —  - 

The  first  school  visited  bj-  Miss 
Tall  was  the  Cleveland  School  of  Ed- 
ucation. In  addition  to  the  two  year 
Normal  course  offered  at  this  school, 
there  is  a  Senior  College  Course  ^  of 
two  years,  for  the  Bafthelor  of  Arts 
Degree,  and  B.  S.  Degree  offered  at 
Western  Reserve  University.  Dr. 
Ambrose  Suhrie  is  Dean  of  the 
School- of  Education,  which  is.  a  girl's 
school.  A  very  splendid  Student 
Government  Organization  exists 
here.  Indeed,  so  capable  is  it  that 
the  members  of  the  faculty  occasion- 
ally leave  in  a  body,  placing  the  stu- 
dents in  charge  from  morning  until 
evening.  ■  - 

The  building  is  old  and  lacks  many 
of  the  modern  improvements,  and 
much  of  the  beauty  found  in  the  fine, 
new  type  of  Normal  School.  TVhis 
made  Miss  Tall  think,  and  should 
also  make  us  think,  that,  if  a  build- 
ing counts,  then  the  student  body  at 
M.  S.  N.  S.  ought  to  do  ideal  work. 

While  at  this  school  our  princi- 
Tjal,  together  with  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Normal  School  principals,  was 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  "rapid  fire" 
%hort  talks  upon  school  activities 
given  by  the  different  students.  She 
said  that  these  talks  made  her  think 
of  the  talks  given  at  our  school  the 
■day  it  was  visited  by  the  County  Su- 
perintendents and  County  Boards  of 
Education,  which  fact  proves  to  us 
that  she  always  has  JI.  S.  N.  S.  on 
her  mind,  where'er  she  may  go. 

Our  Honorary  member  of  the  Jun- 
ior Class  next  travaeled  from  Cleve- 
land to  Detroit,  W|,here  she  visited  the 
Detroit  Teachers'  .College.  Dr.  S.  A. 
Courtis,  of  wiiom  we  have  frequently 
heard,  is  Dean  of  this  school.  Here 
the  practice  work  differs  from  ours. 
In  the  first  year  for  nine  weeks  the 
students  participate  in  regular  school 
work,  known  as  tasks,  such  as  mark- 
ing rolls,  graphing  the  results  of 
tests,  keeping  track  of  library  rec- 
ords and  making  out  report  cards. 
•In- the  second  year  fifteen  hours,  for, 
eighteen  weeks  is  '  the  required 
amount  of  practice  work.  The  stu- 
dent- tea(>hers    practice    in    both    the 


Platoon  and  the  Non-Platoon  Schools. 
After  the  students  receive  their  di- 
plomas, they  go  out  to  teach  in  the 
City.'  under  the  direction. of  Supervis- 
ors. If  successful,  at  the  close  of 
this  supervised  or  cadet  teaching, 
as  it  is  called,  the  students  receive  a 
Life  Certificate.  The  Supervisors  of 
cadet-teaching  are  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Teachers'  College. 

Ill  this  s(>hool.  the  same  as  in  ours, 
there  are  Student  Government  pro- 
blems. The  problems  they  are  con- 
cerned with  are  those  in  regard  to 
the  giving  of  honors.  At  present 
they  allow  their  students  to  belong 
to'  one  club  only.  Miss  Tall  told  the 
students  of  our  interest  in  develop- 
ing an  Achievement  Chart. 

After  leaving  Detroit,  Miss  Tall 
traveled  to  Indiana,  Pennsylvaania. 
There  she  visited  the  Pennsylvania 
Normal  School,  whic>h  institution  is 
very  much  like  our  own.  She  lived 
two  days  in  the  dormitory,  and  while 
there  ate  in  the  dining  room  ^with 
seven  hundred  students.  The  tables 
were  presided  over  by  the  instructors 
and  seniors.  There  were  tables  for 
the  underweights  ,  and  overweights, 
at  which  t^he  nurses  sat;  and^  tables 
for  the  boys  and  girls  in  athletic 
training — the    team   players. 

A  glass  case  found  in  the  hallway 
exhibiting  the  athletic  awards,  such 
as  four  foot-balls,  four  soccer  balls 
and  four  silver  cups,  proves  the  in- 
terest of  the  student  body  in  ath- 
letics. 

On  Sunday  evening  otir  Principal 
attended  the  Vesper  Service.  All 
students  are  compelled  to  attend  this 
service.  The  Glee  Club  f\a.d  seats  on 
the  platform  throughout  the  entire 
evening,  and  took  the  leading  part 
in   the  service. 

The  atniosphere  in  the  school  was 
very  charming  and  the  courtesy  of 
the  instructors  was  most  pleasing 
during   our   principal's   visit. 

Practice  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
ndents  in  the  first  8ix  grades  of 
the  elementary  school,  as  well  as 
in  t(,he  Junior  High  School.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  nine  grades,  across  from 
the  Normal  School,  is  a  country 
graded  school,  where  practice  teach- 
ing is  carried  on  through  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  County  Superintendent, 
the  Principal  and  Dr.  Keith,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Normal  School  Dr. 
Keith  has  engaged  well  trained 
teachers  from  as  far  West  as  Iowa, 
and  as  far  South  as  Texas  to  staff 
the  school. 

He  expects  one  thousand  students 
at  his  summer  session.  M.'  S.  N.  S. 
is   afraid   she   can   not   compete   with 


I  Pennsylvania  Normal  in  the  matter 
,  of  numbers  for  Summer  Session,  but 
'  why  can  she  not  compete  next  year 
I  with  the  seven  hundred  students  now 
enrolled  at  the  .  Pennsylvania  Nor- 
j  mal? 

Leaving  Indiana  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Miss  Tall  started  on 
her  homeward  journey.  W^hile  com- 
ing over  the  hills  to  Blairsville 
Junction,  she  passed  the  blazing 
chimneys  of  the  picturesque  coke 
ovens,  now  fast  disappearing  from 
the  coal  industry.  Like  camp  fires, 
they  held  her  fascinated  and  made 
her  understand  somewhat  better  the 
life  of  that  industrial  part  of  the 
country  whicvh  is  qotite  different  from 
our  own,  here  in  Eastern  Maryland. 
NAOMI  HARSH,  Jr.  II. 


A  MESSAGE  TO   THE 
JUNIORS. 

Show  your  spirit  Juniors!  We 
are  members  of  the  largest  Junior 
Class  ever  at  M.  S.  N.  S.  and  are  be- 
ing carefully  watched,  for  great 
things  are  expected  of  us.  Let  us 
not  disappoint  those  who  are  watch- 
ing us  with  an  ever  critical  and  ob- 
serving eye.  Each  year  more  is  ex- 
pected of  every  Junior  Class  so  that 
I  we  must  strive  faithfully  with  a  firm 
determination  in  order  to  reach  the 
'  goal  that  tjhe  Seniors  have  uncon- 
sciously placed  before  us.  This  goal 
I  can  only  be  reached  by  believing,  as 
Patrick  Henry  did,  "United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall." 

We   have    encountered    many   difii- 

I  culties  during  the  year,  but  through 

I  the  kindly  interest  and  trust  of  our 

^  faculty   adviser.    Miss   Tall,    we    have 

been  greatly  helped. 

Our    motto,    "To   be,    rather    than 

to  seem,"  gives  us  still  another  cause 

I  to    aspire,    for    the    real    thing    that 

I  counts  is  what  we  are,  and  what  we 

,  seem  to  be,   loses  out  when   the  day 

I  of   final   judgment   comes.      There   is 

1  the    old    saying    "that    you    can    fool 

j  some   of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 

,  and    all   of    the   people    some    of   the 

I  time,    but   you   can't    fool   all   of   the 

I  people   all   of   the   time."      Therefore 

we   must   not   seem    to    be,   we   must 

not    deceive,    we    must    be    what    we 

really  should  be  for  others'  sake  and 

for   our   own,    so   that   we   may  jhave 

the  finer  feeling  of  satisfaction  when 

the  curtain  falls  on  our  final  exit  at 

M.  S.  N.  s.        -■-...    .  :.^- 

Our  aim  is  not  merely  a  spiritual 
one.  However  fine  spiritual  achieve- 
ments, are,  they  are  abstract. 
Our  modern  civilization  calls  .for 
some      things      which      are      mater- 

( Continued  on  Page   7 — Col.    1) 
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"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
Florist  And  Nurseryman 


Office:   Cut  Flower  and  Plant  Dept. 
5315  York  Road 


Nursery:  Oittlngs  and  Belloaa  Ares. 
Gorans,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Established   1873 

A.  H.  FETTINO  MANUFACTUS- 

ING  JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers 

Greek  I/etter   Frateralty  Jeweliy 

213   N.   LIBERTY  3T. 

Diamonds  Fine  Jewelry 
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TOWSON  BAKERY 


THE  GOODY  SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries 
lee  Cream  Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 
Phone   204   Towson 

<10) 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 

Tell  Us  Your  Wants 


HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

PrcMcrlption  Dm^gUt* 

TOWSON  MARYI^AND 


JUNIOR  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
MOVIES. 


"QUINOY  ADAMS  SAWYER." 

A  nine  reel  feature  picture  was 
given  by  the  History  Club  on  Tues- 
day, February  27.  The  History  Club 
received  the  proceeds  from  the  en- 
tertainment. 

The  qfiief  characters  of  "Quincy 
Adams  Sawyer"  were  John  Bowers 
and  Blanche  Sweet,  who  are  well 
known  among  movie  fans. 

The  story  deals  with  the  experi- 
ences and  adventures  of  a  young 
lawyer  in  an  isolated  little  village 
where  he  has  been  sent  to  protect  a 
widow's  property  from  a  dishonest 
notary  public.  The  young  man 
boards  with  the  widow  and  while 
there  her  daughter  falls  in  love  with 
(him.  H'e  refuses  to  take  her  serious- 
ly and  she  seeks  revenge.  In  this 
she  is  aided  by  a  crook  who  wishes 
to  marry  her  for  her  money.  When 
the  girl  whom  Sawyer  loves  is  cross- 
ing the  river  in  a  ferry,  the  cable  is 
cut.  She  is  rescued  by  Sawyer  at 
the  edge  of  a  waterfall.  The  rescue 
forms  the  climax. 

The  plot  of  the  story  as  a  whole 
was  good,  but  ifie  exciting  river 
scenes    are    becoming    too    frequent. 

The  number  of  movie  goers  was 
not  large  because  of  pending  exam- 
inations, but  when  these  are  over 
we  believe  that  a  large  number  of 
students  will  attend  the  good  pic- 
tures we  are  having. 


tain's  daugjhter?  The  question  is 
solved  by  an  old  friend,  who  had 
been  traveling  in  India.  While  there 
he  learned  one  of  the  Hindu  tricks 
of  foretelling  the  future  and  thus 
enables  Burke  to  see  the  results  of 
his  marriage  with  either  girl.  He 
marries  the  girl  of  the  South. 

I  liked  this  picture,  because  of  the 
unusual  plot,  the  story  ending  wil^ 
the  hero's  marriage  and  the  events 
which  followed  already  known. 
Thomas  Meighan  is  a  typical  Ameri- 
can and  is  popular  everywhere  his 
pictures  have  ever  been  shown. 

If  you  like  the  pictures  we  are 
giving,  tell  your  room-mate  or  neigh- 
bor, and  if  you  do  not,  please  tell  us. 


BEAUTY. 


'THE  MAN   WHO  SAW  TO- 
MORROW." 


Thomas  Meighan  was  the  man 
who  saw  tomorrow  in  the  movie 
given  by  Sr.  I,  on  Tuesday,  March  6. 

We  saw  the  popular  Paramount 
star  at  his  best  in  this,  his  latest 
picture.  The  leading  feminine  role 
was  acted  by  Beatrice  Joy. 

The  title  is  an  appropriate  one  aa 
we  are  all  anxious  to  see  t^he  result 
of  last  term's  labor  on  our  reports 
tomorrow.   (How  happy  we  may  he). 

Synopsis:  Burke  Hammond,  a 
young  New  York  business  man  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  South 
America.  He  is  forced  to  leave  his 
hotel,  as  the  money  he  was  to  re- 
ceive failed  to  reach  him.  He  wan- 
ders about  the  coast  and  finds  the 
camp  of  Captain  Pring,  an  English- 
man, whose  cargoes  are  of  rubber — 
and  rum.  He  falls  in  love  with  Rita, 
the  captain's   daughter. 

He  visits  a  steamer  in  the  harbor 
and  is  mistaken  for  a  beac^-comber 
and  attacked  by  several  of  the  sail- 
ors. Burke  is  badly  hurt  and  when 
he  revives  the  ship  has  set  sail  for 
New  York.  He  meets  the  lady 
Helen,  who  is  seeking  a  man  suc- 
cessful in  love  and  politics.  She 
falls  in  love  with  him  and  awaits  a 
proposal.  Whom  shall  he  marry,  the 
proud   English   lady  or  the  sea  cap-. 


All  of  us  admire  that  which  Is 
beautiful.  So  it  (has  been  ever  since 
the  world  was  created.  There  is  no 
living  person  who  does  not  admire 
beauty  whether  it  be  found  in  girls, 
animals,  pictures  or  landscapes.  That 
is  the  reason  we  all  enjoy  strolling 
over  the  campus  of  an  evening  or  on 
Sunday.  We  are  unconsciously 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  it,  and 
realizing  to  the  fullest  extent  how 
beautiful  our  grounds  really  are. 
Remember  what  Miss  Tall  said  when 
she  returned  from  the  trip  to  Cleve- 
land: "I  have  not  seen  a  more  beau- 
tiful spot  in  all  my  trip  than  the 
Normal  School,  witjh  its  surrounding 
grounds." 

Our  large  campus  with  its  wind- 
ing driveways,  bordered  with  trees 
and  shrubbery,  form  a  perfect  set- 
ting for  the  Administration  Build- 
ing and  Newell  Hall.  To  people  pass- 
ing along  the  York  road,  our  cam- 
put  is  quite  an  attraction.  Indeed, 
there  cannot  be  a  much  prettier 
sight  than  that  of  our  school  and 
grounds,  viewed  from  the  road. 

So  then  let  us  take  a  pride  in  our 
school  grounds  and  see  how  neat  and 
clean  we  can  keep  them.  It  is  up 
to  us  as  to  whether  t(hey  shall  be  a 
solid  carpet  of  green  grass  or  a  plot 
of  ground  cut  up  by  paths  and 
strewn  with  pieces  of  orange  peels  or 
bits  of  paper.  Since  spring  is  com- 
ing and  the  grass  is  beginning  to 
spring  up  green  again,  let's  see  if 
we  can't  "co-operate  and  make  the 
campus  even  more  beautiful  than  it 
is  by  not  dropping  any  refuse  on  it, 
or  cutting  campus"  any  more. 

ROBERT  WRIGHIT.  Jr.  V. 


A  Dance 
A  Date 
Perchance 
Out   late 
A  Class 
A  Quizz 
No   pass 
Gee  Whiz! 


-The  Beacon. 
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T.  REESE  ARNOLD. 

One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  etern- 
ally, 

And  Death  shall  be  no  more:  Death, 
thou  Shalt   die! 

— John  Donne. 

On  January  28,  1923,  one  of  our. 
classmates,  Reese  Arnold,  fell  asleep 
and  was  taken  from  among  us.  She 
was  born  August  28,  1904,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  several  years  spent 
in  California,  had  lived  most  of  (her 
life  In   Glyndon,   Maryland. 

Miss  Arnold  graduated  from  the 
Franklin  High  School  in  1922,  and 
up  to  the  time  ot  her  death,  was 
studying  at  Maryland  State  Normal 
School.  She  took  an  active  part  in 
the  life  of  her  community  as  well 
as  in  school  life.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Glyndon  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  of  its  Sunday  School, 
Queen  Esther  Circle,  and  was  a 
tea<>her  in  the  Junior  League.  At 
Normal  School  she  was  a  proctor  and 
looked  after  the  welfare  of  ninety- 
three  girls,  living  in  Towson.  She 
was  faithful  and  trustworthy  in  all 
that  she  undertook.  Everything  she 
did  was  in  a  cheerful  and  Christian, 
spirit.  Through  lier  spirit  of  good 
will,  friendliness  and  helpfulness, 
she  was  an  inspiration  to  all  those 
w)ho  knew  her. 

From  the  memories  of  her  friends 
she  will   never   die,   and  in  order   to 


MY  MANY  SELVES. 


1  am  a  conglomeration  of  moods, 
a  collection  of  contradictory  char- 
acteristics. I  am  made  up  of  so 
many  different  selves  that  even  1 
am  unable  to  recognize  my  true  self. 

Sometimes  I  feel  as  though  I  shall 
like  the  iprofessioli  which  I  have 
chosen.  1  am  ambitious  to  make  a 
success  of  this  profession  and  to  do 
things  which  will  make  my  name 
stand  out  as  a  somebody.  Then 
again  1  feel  t^at  1  shall  never  make 
a  success  of  teaching  or  anything 
else,  and  I  don't  care.  1  realize  that 
1  am  incapable  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing worthy  of  note  and  can  only 
be  a  failure. 

There  are  days  when  I  feel  happy, 
contented  and  just  naturally  glad 
that  I  am  alive.  On  these  days  I 
feel  more  like  working;  I  enjoy  the 
class  periods;  I  am  interested  in 
Assembly  and  love  to  be  among 
others.  There  are  days  when  I  am 
just  the  opposite.  I  feel  that  life  is 
not  worth  living,  my  studies  are  a 
drag,  I  am  cross  with  every  one  and 
displeased  wif|h  everything.  When  I 
am  in  this  mood  I  feel  indifferent, 
blase,  bored  with  everything  in  gen- 
eral and  myself  in  particular. 

There  are  times  when  I  talk,  talk, 
and  talk  for  the  mere  sake  of  talk- 
ing. My  tongue  says  things  that  I 
really  do  not  believe  and  yet  to  all 
appearances  I  am  portraying  my  in- 
nermost   thoughts    and    feelings.      I 


temper.  I  become  angry  quickly, 
over  mere  trifles,  but  as  soon  as  I 
have  said  my  say,  my  anger  is  ap- 
peased. After  I  have  spoken  harsh- 
ly I  am  sorry  and  humiliated,  even 
more  provoked"  with  myself  than  I 
had  been  with  the  object  of  my  an- 
ger. I  have  been  told  that  my  tem- 
perament belongs  to  the  color  of 
my  (hair  and  if  this  be  true,  I  dare 
say,  I  shall  always  have  it. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  shall  never  be  quite  satisfied  with 
any  one  of  my  selves.  Despite  the 
fact  that  1  abhor  my  disagreeable 
selves  and  admire  the  composed, 
even  disposition,  I  should  rather  be 
as  I  am  than  be  exactly  like  anybody 
else  I  know. 

ONE  OF  JR.  III. 


A  manufacturer  of  syrup  received 
the  following:  "I've  eaten  ten  cents' 
worth  of  your  corn  syrup  and  my 
corns  are  no  better." 


pass  along  such  a  noble  example  of    delight   in    making   my   friends   look 


young  womanhood,  a  Scholarship 
has  been  founded  at  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  and  a  picture  has 
been  dedicated  to  her  memory  at 
Franklin  High  School. 

MIRIAM    CRONHARDT. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


There's    a    cloud    that's    dark    and 
dreary 
That  travels  o'er  land  and  sea; 
It    has    locked    in    the    bosom,    sad- 
ness. 
And  holds  deat^  as  the  only  key. 

It  has  cast  one  shadow  o'er  Normal 
Its  Badness  was  spread  beyond 
measure, 

It  took  from  us  our  Reese  Arnold 
To  hold  as  its  heavenly  treasure. 

We    shall    always    remember    Reese 
Arnold, 
As   a   prize  that   was   given — then 
taken ; 
Her  lift  was  a  life  full  of  sunshine 
And    her    friends    she    had    never 
forsaken. 

She  left  us  in   sadness  and   mourn- 
ing 
And   we   wish   that  we   might   her 
recall. 
But  it  is  better  to  live  and  be  taken 
Than  never   to  have  lived  at  all. 
LORETTA  J.  SCHWARTZ. 


at  me  from  the  corners  of  their  eyes 
and  gasp  at  my  rash  statements.  I 
will  argue  and  try  to  prove  my  point 
of  view  to  them  when  in  reality  I  am 
undecided  as  to  my  own  convictions. 
Sometimes  I  will  agree  with  the 
opinions  of  my  companions;  then, 
again,  I  will  take  the  opposite  side 
for  the  sake  of  being  different  from 
everyone  else. 

I  long  at  times  to  travel,  to  go 
among  strangers,  to  be  unknown  to 
the  people  I  am  with.  It  is  my 
greatest  desire  to  go  away  from  all 
my  relatives,  with  the  exception  of 
my  mother,  and  yet  there  isn't  a 
family  more  united  or  jnore  devoted 
than  my  own. 

There  are  times  when  I  am  sick  of 
propriety  and  wish  I  had  been  born  a 
native  of  Africa  or  some  one  of  the 
South  Sea  islands  where  such  things 
as  books  and  clothes  have  no  place 
in  the  peoples'  lives.  At  ot(her  times 
I  should  love  -to  move  among  the 
highest  society,  where  formal  man- 
ners and  strict  convention  are  the 
rules.  Then  again,  I  feel  as  though 
I  am  better  fitted  for  my  present  po- 
sition, that  of  an  ordinary  girl  in 
the  ordinary  life,  than  for  any  other. 

Although  I  have  so  many  different 
.selves,  I  know  that  I  am  one  and 
the  same  person,  for  the  one  tjhing 
which  remains  constant,  no  matter 
which  self  predominates,  is  my  quick 
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BLACK  &  DECKER 
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HOTEL     TOWSON 

Towson,  Md. 

Under  New  ManaKement.  Newly 

Renovated 

Rooms  With  Priyate  Batha 


New  Dining  Room  Open — ^American 
And  European  Plan 

Special   Attention   Paid  To  Tonrlsta 
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FAMOUS  JUNIORS. 


In  all  our  trials,  in  all  our  woes, 

She  guides  our  erring  paths; 

Lifting  us  up   to  a  higher  plane, 

Away  from  snares,  idle  and  vain. 

Character  of  worth,  of  purity  and 
pride, 

Friend,  in  whose  counsel  we'll  al- 
ways abide; 

Miss  Tall,  will  we  cherish,  love,  and 
obey 

And  to  her  our  tributes  we  will  pay. 

Her   eyes   beam    with    pride    for   our 

dear  Alma  Mater, 
He'f   heart   burns   with    love   greater 

still 
And    earnestly,     zealously    in     every 

heart 
Loyalty,     honor,    and     kindness     are 

wrought,  .    ■ 

Qualities    of    purity,    aand    richness 

untold 
Inspired   by  a  soul,  just   as  pure  as 

gold. 
She  stands,  a  true  friend  to  Class  '24 
Dear   Miss  Tall,  whom  ever  we  will 
/  .      adore. 

MABEL  SNYDER. 


Usually  salient  characters  in  col- 
leges and  preparatory  sr^tiools  never 
come  to  public  notice  till,  they  have 
reached  the  senior  year.i  of  their 
work.  This,  however,  does  not  hold 
good  here  at  Normal,  for  -  already, 
acknowledged  leaders  .  in  various 
fields  have  advaaced  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Juniors,  and  have  taken  their 
position  with  the  most  notable  of  the 
■Seniors.  .  -  j.. 

This  might  be  attributed  to  "t>he 
curriculum  of  the  school  "with  its 
leadership  developing- Qualities,  but 
I  am  more  inclined 'to  think  that  it 
is  due  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  Seniors  in  everything  that  has 
been  undertaken-  by  the  Juniors  and 
their  deep  interest  in  the  Juniors  as 
a  whole. 

We  are  favorably  represented  in 
every  activity  of  the  sr(,hool.  Every 
club,  society  and  organization  bears 
witness  to  the  influence  of  the  Jun- 
iors. We  have  in  our  midst  famous 
singersi  musicians  of  note,  artists 
and  cartoonists  of  recognized  talent, 
actors  of  amazing  ability,  silver- 
tongued  orators,  wing-footed  ath- 
letes   and    craftsmen    in  .  every    line. 

Hurray  toy  ,us! 

CHARLES  E.   RENN, 


WATCH  THE  CAMP  FIRE 

GIRLS'  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Camp  Fire  Girls,  a  lively 
group  of  workers,  are  putting  into 
practice,  their  motto,  "Work,  Health, 
Love."  To  further  the  work  of  their 
activities,  and  because  they  wish  to 
give  joy,  they  arranged  and  car- 
ried out  a  very  successful  dance 
on  February  2,  which  was  so 
well  attended  that  the  treasury 
was  appreciably  swelled!  If  you 
should  look  in  on  them  any  Wednes- 
day night  you  would  see  a  group  of 
eager,  resourceful  girls  ^ard  at 
work  on  many  useful  camp  fire  pro- 
jects. 

AGATHA  COHEE.. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  GYM. 


"What  :win  ex-soldiers  get  if  the 
bonus  bill  passes?";  asked  a  con- 
temporary. 

"They  will  get  a  lot  of  letters  from 
shyster  lawyers,  among  other  things." 

It  takes  twenty  years  for  one  wo- 
man to  make  a  man  out  of  her  son, 
,and  just,  twepty  minutes  for  another 
woman   to   make   a   fool   out  'Of   him. 


■f 


Samuel   Troupe,   Jr.    I. 

The  lights  blinked,  and  a  solitary 
group  of  card  players  began  unlac- 
ing their  shoes  aiid  slipping  oiit  of 
their  clothes  in  generil.  The  late 
bather'  came  running,,  "clad  "  fn  a, 
wreath  of  smiles.  The 'bookworm 
rose  and  carefully  placed  his  treas- 
'ured  volume  of  .detective  stories  on 
tlie  top  of  his  trunk,  Tfie  languid 
one  flipped  the  last  cigarette  into 
the  victrola  and  went  in  search  of 
his  bed.  Already  many  were  watt- 
ing for  the  lights  to  go  oif.    There — 

Darkness  reigned,  then  quiet,  save 
for  some  late  v/alkers  coming  in  con- 
tact with  an  ambush  of  chairs,  of 
the  sweet  warbling  of  three  or  four 
amicably  inclined  lovers  of  romance 
discussing  the  "indefinable  her." 
Anon,  a  Normal  snore  breaks  out 
upon  the  still  darkness  and  some 
wayward  shoe  finds  a  temporary 
resting'  place  against  a  locker  door, 
at  the  same  -time  it  emits  a  delicate, 
well  bred  slam.  T»hen  out  of  the  . 
smothering  blackness  of  space  comes 
a  still  voice  admonishing,  "Ten  thir- 
ty,   boys."      Then — 

Silence  reigns  supreme,  except  for 
the'  musical  tinkle  of  some  innocent 
sleepers'  cot,  as  it  is  inclined  at  the 
dangerous  angle  of  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  The 
dull-,  sickening  thud  of  a  mischiev- 
ous pillow  as  it  forcibly  collides 
with  the  waste  basket  in  mid  air,  is 
scarcely  audible  in  the  subdued  si- 
lence of  the  room.  The  distant  muf- 
fled whistle  of  the  jerk-water,  as  it 
crosses  the  trestle  down  by  the  dis- 
posal plant  can  scarcely  be  ►heard. 
And   then — 

A  crash  like  the  coming  of  the 
judgment  day,  is  heard,  evidently 
the  laundry  has  blown  up,  but  stay, 
it  is  merely  the  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing of  a  wabbly  aeronautic  chair  and 
a  Normal  Junior's  sleepy  heai. 
then — 

A  low,  musical  voice,  once  more 
admonishes,  "Double  warning  there. 
Mister!" 
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KWESTION  KORNER. 


How  could  we  make  more  of  our 

athletics  at  M.  S.  N.  S.? 

Have  the  various  Junior  sections 
play  for  Junior  Class  Championship. 
Have  the  same  wit^h  the  Seniors. 
Then  decide  the  championship  be- 
tween the  two  classes. 

F.  GRIMES. 

Have  more  inter-scholastic  games. 
B.  NEIKIRK. 

Give  more  loyal  support  to  the 
school  teams.  There  is  too  much 
sectionalism  at  present. 

B.  HARRINGTON. 

Inter-section  games  would  put  a 
little  "pep"  into  our  gymnasium  per- 
iod and  promote  thenumber  of  good 
players,  increasing  the  number  of 
victories  in  inter-school  contests. 
E.   WILSON. 

By  closer  co-operation  of  the  stu- 
dents uninterested  in  athletics.  It 
should  be  the  desire  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  M.  3.  N.  S.  to  win  at  least 
one  "N."  Witf^  this  end  in  view 
there  would  be  much  more  rivalry 
for  positions  on  the  various  teams. 
J.  O.  THOMAS. 

By  showing  better  spirit  towards 
athletics.  This  is  particularly  true 
among  the  girls.  This  does  not  ap- 
ply to  all  the  girls,  but  It  applies  to 
.hose  who  are  forever  objecting  to 
taking    athletics. 

M.   OGLE. 

A  large,  well  equipped  gymnasium 
that  would  be  used  mainly  for  ath- 
letics, allowing  more  time  and  op- 
portunity for   practice. 

R.  COLE. 


How  do  you  think  the  school  spir- 
it at  M.  S.  N.  S.  could  be  bettered? 

By  resolving  that  if  things  are  not 
conducted  fieve  like  they  were  at 
"Our"  high  school  we  will  not  kick 
but  stand  back  of  the  movements  of 
the  school. 

J.  OWENS. 

Have  less  sectionalism  and  more 
social  functions  involving  the  entire 
school. 

E.  LYNCH. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  so 
much  section  rivalry.  I  think  we 
should  work  more  for  the  school  as 
a  group. 

D.   FLOUNDERS. 

School  spirit  is  nothing  more  than 
tjie  interest  members  of  an  institu- 
tion take  in  it.  So  why  not  transfeit 
a  few  of  the  foreign  interests  (for 
certainly  your  faculties  are  not  cen- 
tered in  M.  S.  N.  S.  to  a  great  de- 
gree) to  Normal  and  "Shove"  it 
along  instead  of .  holding  it  back? 
Wake  up.  Gang!  While  you  are  here 
you  belong  to  Normal  School  first 
and  last.  School  spirit  makes  the 
school,  and  certainly  you  want  to 
make   Normal    School   an    institution 


->  be  proud  of.  Let's  give  the  Nor- 
mal Locomotive,  and  everybody  yell 
together! 

M.   GARMAN. 
School     spirit     at     the     Maryland 
State  Normal  School  can  be  improved 
through      lessening     individual     and 
sectional  prejudices. 

C.  READ. 


When  your  time  for  matrimony 
arrives  w^hat  sort  of  mate  do  you 
desire? 

He  has  to  be  rear  smart;  a  gradu- 
ate of  two  universities,  determined 
and   reliable. 

H.  MURRAY. 
He  must  be  tall,  have  dark,  curly 
hair,  dark  eyes  and  be  of  an  athletic 
stature.  He  must  have  good  sense; 
must  be  considerate;  must  have  high 
ideals  and  good  morals. 

C.  HELM. 
A  man  of  good  physique.     One 
who  is  tall,  has  dark  hair,  dark  eyes, 
wears  his  clothes  well  and  is  a  good 
sport. 

B.  L.  DOWNIN. 
One   who   is   handsome   and   sensi- 
ble. 

K.  GANTZ. 


ORIGINAL  DEFINITIONS  OF 
EDUCATION. 


Written  by  Junior  Ones. 

Education  is  living  a  complete  life 
intellectually,  morally  and  socially, 
according  to  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

MAUDB    TRBZISE. 

Education  is  complete  living,  in- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, the  establishment  of  ideals, 
making  rt'iysical  and  social  adjust- 
ments, and  obtaining  happiness 
through  service. 

CHARLOTTE  HOSTETTER. 

Education'  is  the  effort  of  an  in- 
dividual to  adapt  himself  to  society, 
and  to  perfect  himself  to  the  best  of 
his  ability;  physically,  mentally, 
morally,  and  socially  for  the  benefit 
of  himself  and  for  the  improvement 
of   humanity. 

GEORGE  HOUCK. 

Education  is  the  training  of  one's 
self  for  complete  living  with  his  fel- 
low citizens. 

SAMUEL   TROUPE. 


ENTERTAINING  SENIOR  V. 


(With    apologies    to    "The    Minister 

Comes  to  Tea.") 
The   music  room   looks  dandy 
For  we've   dusted  every  chair 
And  we've  got  the  tidies  hanging 
Just  exactly  on  the  square. 
Tf\e  shamrocks'  fixed  up  lovely; 
St.  Patrick's  Day  we  meet 
In  the  Cafeteria,  brimming 
With   bully  things   to   eat. 
Miss  Gibson  has  her  Sunday  dress  on 
And  she's  frizzing  up  her  bangs. 
Miss  Orborn  wears  her  best  alpaca 
And  she's  asking  jhow  it  hangs. 
Senior  V  looks  fine  as  can  be. 
We're  all  dressed  high  up  in  G. 
And    all    because    we're    entertaining 
Sister  Senior  V  at  tea. 

Oh,  the  table's  fixed  up  gaudy 
With  the  trays  already  set! 
We  are  going  to  use  the  china 
And   the   silver  spoons,   you   bet! 
It's   shamrock   cakes   we're  going   to 

have. 
And  mints,  and  green  ice  cream  and 

all. 
We'll  apologize  like  fury 
And  say  that  everything  is  bad. 
Such   awful   luck   in   all   his   cooking 
We're  sure  the  chef  has  never   had. 
But  you  can  guess  we're  only  bluff- 
ing 
For  it's  as  prime  as  it  can  be. 
And   we   are   only   talking   just    that 

way 
'Cause  Senior  V  has  come  to  tea. 

Everything  will  be  a-smiling — 

Just  as  good  as  ever  was. 

We  won't  growl   about  our  lessons 

As  Junior  V  'most  always  does. 

Senior  V  will  be  most  jolly. 

You  can  tell  it  by  their  faces. 

Miss    Munn     will    surely     lead    the 

marches 
And  take  part  in  all  the  races. 
Dance  we  will,  and   sing  and   frolic, 
Every  form  of  fun  will  thrive,. 
For  we  will  he  most  awf'ly  happy 
Entertaining   Senior   Five. 

E.  PEARL  GREEN,  Jr.  V.  ' 


A   TRAGEDY. 


Boy  Scout  (small  but  polite) — 
"May  I  accompany  you  across.^the 
street,  madam?" 

Old  Lady — "Certainly  you  maf,  my 
lad.  How  long  have  you  been  wait- 
ing here  for  somebody  to  take  you 
across?" — Boston   Transcript. 


She  laid  the  still  white  form  be- 
side those  that  had  gone  before.  No 
moan,  no  sigh  from  her.  Suddenly, 
she  let  forth  a  cry  that  pierced  the  I 
still  air,  making  it  vibrate  with  a 
thousand  echoes.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul. 
Twice  the  cry  was  repeated,  and  then 
all  was  quiet  again.  She  would  lay 
another  egg  tomorrow.  —  Punch 
Bowl. 


I 


A  little  boy  was  sent  to  the  bar- 
ber shop  for  a  hair  cut.  "What  kind 
of  a  hair  cut  do  you  want?"  asked 
the  barber. 

"Well,  if  you  have  to  cut  it  like 
somebody's,  just  cut  it  like  dad's, 
with  a  hole  in  t»he  middle." 


Hartle,  after  reading  the  firm 
name.  Associated  Exihibitors,  Inc., 
asked,  "What  does  Inc.  stand  for, — 
incomplete?" 
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THOUGHTS. 


Lavinia  Moore,  Jr.  III. 
"A  penny  for  your  thoughts" — 
cries  the  tantalizing  onlooker  when 
he  sees  some  one  staring  blankly  into 
space.  Just  what  does  he  mean 
when  he  says,  "a  penny  for  your 
thoughts?"  Certainly  t^'ioughts  are 
worth  more  than  a  measly  little 
penny.  Sometimes  they  are  so  pre- 
cious that  we  would  not  exchange 
them  for  the  costliest  of  jewels. 

Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  writ- 
ers, portrays  the  meaning  of  thoughts 
exactly,  wiien  he  has  Hamlet  say  in 
one  of  his  speeches — "Tfhere  is  noth- 
ing either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking 
makes  it  so." 

This  statement  goes  to  show  that 
one's  thoughts  influence  one's  char- 
acter. If  thoughts  keep  crowding 
into  our  minds,  especially  if  they  are 
of  an  evil  nature,  our  character  grad- 
ually becomes  the  worse.  Gossip  is 
perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  evil 
thinking.  An  individual  hears  a  lit- 
tle speck  of  news,  and  if  »His  way  of 
thinking  is  evil,  he  will  add  his  evil 
thought  to  that  little  bit  of  news 
until  it  has  reached  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  the  little  molehill  is 
transformed  into  a  mound. 

If  wicked  or  distasteful  thoughts 
come  from  the  harmful  thinker,  cer- 
tainly then,  lovely  and  happy 
thoughts  come  from  t»*ie  beautiful 
thinker.  The  person  who  has  lovely 
thoughts  in  his  mind  must  indeed, 
possess  a  fine,  noble  character.  Poly- 
anna,  an  outstanding  figure  in  Elea- 
nor Porter's  well  known  book,  looms 
up  immediately  in  our  minds  when 
we  think  of  pretty  thoughts.  Her 
mind  was  so  filled  with  glad  thoughts 
f^at  she  influenced  tf^e  lives  of  oth- 
ers and  molded  them  into  fine  char- 
acters. 

One  is  forced  to  agree  with 
Shakespeare,  and  to  believe  that 
nothing  is  good  or  bad  but  that  just 
our  thoughts  make  the  wickedness 
or  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

Thoughts  have  always  been  the 
basis  of  all  civilization.  .The  great 
.Maker  of  Heaven  and  Ear^h  con- 
ceived thoughts  that  were  the  reali- 
zation of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Thoughts  are  our  constant  com- 
panions; surely  we  want  good  com- 
panions. Thour^^ts  are  the  expres- 
sions of  one's  soul.  Now.  aren't  your 
thoughts   worth    more   than  a  penny? 


dies  and  blue  skirts,  at  the  Investi- 
ture Ceremony  on  March  fifteenth. 
Miss  Hbwell,  director  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  in  Baltimore  and  vicinity, 
presented  the  trefoil  pins  to  us, 
which  indicate  our  three-fold  prom- 
ise. We  were  no  longer  on  proba- 
tion, but  now  were  real  Scouts.  Af- 
ter the  ceremonies  were  over,  the 
Girl  Scouts  entertained  their  "broth- 
er" organization,  the  Boy  Scouts,  at 
a  party. 

We  were  all  happy  because  so 
many  girls  had  received  their  pins 
thus  arriving  t^hat  far  in  their  train- 
ing to  be  Scout  leaders.     We  had  ac- 


world  which  only  school  days  afford. 
Through  his  affiliations,  he  corrects 
his  manners,  through  his  fraternity, 
he  develops  loyalty,  through  ath- 
lethics,  he  develops  co-operation  and 
teamwork.  In  brief,  >*ie  learns  to 
work  as  a  part  and  not  as  a  whole. 
He  has  one  common  interest,  the 
school.  He  is  one  for  all  and  all 
for  his  school. 

That's  what  we  need  here,  fel- 
lows, a  common  interest.  The  ideal 
is  all  set  for  us.  There  will  be  time 
enough  for  our  little  cliques 
when  we  get  out  of  college, 
but      while      we      are      here,      let's 


word  for  old  Normal  always.  After 
all,  "life  is  what  we  make  it."  So  it 
is  with  scfhool  life.  Let's  throw  a 
bomb  into  the  old  camp.  Let  that 
bomb  be  sr|,"iool  spirit,  and  let  it  blow 
us  up  to  the  sky.  When  we  come 
down,  let  us  fall  as  a  unit,  with 
every  man's  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
What  d'ye  say  men?     Let's  go! 

JAY  PRICE,  Jr.V. 


THE  CLASS  SONG. 


complished   part   of   the   work   which   stick    by   our    school.      Have   a   good 
was  planned  in  September.     We  were 
organized  then  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Cooley  and   Miss  Medwedefl, 
a  true  captain  and  lieutenant. 

Our  troop,  the  Pine  Tree,  has  fif- 
ty-six members.  Our  motto  is:  "Be 
prepared"  and  we  aim  to  do  so,  for 
we  are  trained  to  meet  almost  any 
emergency  through  our  First  Aid 
work  and  Domestic  Training. 
Among  the  many  good  times  which 
we  have  had  are:  a  taffy-pulling 
party,  given  by  one  of  our  patrols; 
and  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Camp 
Cookery,  when  samples  of  t»ie  food 
were  made  and  eaten.  We  have 
given  a  dance  which  many  of  the 
Normal  School  girls  and  boys  en- 
joyed. It  was  with  a  sigh  we  heard 
the  strains  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
which  brought  it  to  a  close. 

But  we  realize  that  only  part  of 
our  energy  has  been  expended  and 
we  have  many  things  left  to  do  in 
the  future.  Our  sphere  of  influence 
will  spread  into  t^ie  communities 
where  we  go,  so  now  we  must  be 
energetic  and  faithful  Scouts,  so  that 
we  will  be  true  and  influential  Scout 
leaders.  We  have  resolved  to  be  bet- 
ter Scouts  so  that  Normal  life  will  be 
happier,  and  the  Scout  troops  or- 
ganized under  our  leaderf(.hip  will 
have  a  lasting  influence. 

May   we   always   try   to    serve   our 
friends  and  do  a  good  turn  daily! 
ANNA  MALLONEE. 


GIRL  SCOUTS. 


"On  my  honor.  I  will  try 
To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  coun- 
try, 
To  help  other  people  at  all  times. 
To  obey  the  Scout  laws." 

This  proraise  came  from  the 
mouths  of  ♦♦*iirty-two  girls  as  they 
stood  in  line,  arrayed  in  white  mid- 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT. 


I  cannot  be  outdone  in  my  esteem 
of  the  value  of  a  good  spirit.  To  my 
mind  it  is  one  of  f/ie  most  valuable 
assets  an  institution  can  boast  of. 
You  may  have  an  efficient  faculty, 
an  excellent  location  and  adequate 
accommodations  of  all  kinds  and  in 
all  directions,  but  if  you  have  no 
school  spirit  your  plans  are  incom- 
plete. 

It  isn't  the  course  in  French,  in 
Latin,  in  Mathematics,  that  attracts 
a  fellow  to  school  these  days.  What 
he  goes  for  more  than  anything  else 
is  the  college  life.  He  craves  com- 
panionship and  the  good  will  of  his 
brothers.  He  seeks  t^hat  bigger, 
broader    knowledge    of      the    outside 


Rising  in  state  on  a  hill  at  the 
crest 

Stands  our  dear  Alma  Mater,  the 
the  school  we  love  best 

May   we   in   our   efl'orts,   forevermore 

Prove  loyal  to  it  and  to  dear  twenty- 
four. 

Chorus 
Then   up   with   our  banner  so   bright 

and  so  gay 
May  it  never  be  dimmed  or  in  hearts 

lose  its  sway 
Thy    praises    we'll    sing,    thy    colors 

adore 
And  for  Normal  we'll  strive  and  for 

dear  '24. 

In  all  of  our  work  where  ere  we  may 

be 
Thy    praises    we'll    sing,    twenty-four 

to  thee 
May  thy  light  like  a  fire  whicj^h  burns 

from  within 
Be  a  guide  to  our  pathway,  and  never 

grow  dim. 

Say,  readers,  just  cast  your  eyes 
over  those  words.  Could  you  find  a 
more  fitting  tribute  to  our  school 
and  to  the  Class  of  '2  4,  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  those  few  lines. 

For  the  inspiring  words  of  our 
Class  Song  we  are  indebted  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Helm  and  Miss  Esther  Mc- 
Dowell. The  music  is  the  result  of 
considerabale  work  by  J.  Owen 
Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  wishes  to 
thank  Miss  Ru*/i  Grafton,  whose 
ready  assistance  was  invaluable,  and 
Miss  Louise  Schroeder,  whose  care- 
ful criticism  of  the  music  helped  to 
make  the  Class  Song  technically 
correct. 
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(Continued  from  Pag^  1 — Col.   3) 
ialistic,     which     really    show     one's 
accomplishments,    and    the    Class    of 
Twenty-four  must  fill  all  the  require- 
ments. 

Here  are  some: 

Put  through  successfully  the 
Achievement  Chart  just  begun. 

Take  a  civic  pride  in  the  care  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds. 

Learn  to  manage  our  finances  upon 
a  budget  basis,  so  that  no  one  will 
have  to  spend  morfe  t(han  his  allow- 
ance while  at  Normal. 

Boost  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  is 
our  service  organization. 

Find  ways  of  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  students  who  need  to 
supplement  their  income  by  work. 

Make  progress- for  Student  Co-op- 
erative Government  by  showing  their 
responsibility  is  so  fraught  with 
character-building  that  students  will 
be  glad-  to  accept  offices  and  will  be 
willing  to  refine  their  qualifications 
for  the  council  positions  and  for  the 
wardenships. 

Remember  that  the  Principal  is 
steering  at  tjhe  wheel  this  ship  of 
educational  progress.  If  a  student 
locates  a  rotten  place  or  a  leak  in 
the  structure  and  does  not  seek  to 
strengthen  the  weakness,  the  ship 
may  go  down..  Only  "by  the  success- 
ful working  together  of  students  and 
faculty  can  the  great  opportunities 
in  a  school  like:  ours  be  met  and  em- 
braced. Growth  is  slow  but  sure, 
where  we  all  pull  together  and  "Play 
the  Game!" 
:-  There  are  fifty  -more  types  of  work 
that  we  might  mention,  but — "Look 
around  you!" 

MARJORIE  HAYDEN, 

Junior  President. 


WHAT  NORMAL  MEANS  TO 
ME. 


Normal  School  to  me  is  the  bat- 
tlefield upqn,  which  I  am.  striving  to 
secure  a  higher  'educatioii.  I  early 
realized  that  to  obtaih  the  tffest- out 
Of  life  I  must,  have  tools  >vitli  wTiich 
to  work  and  the  only  wa^  I  Can  se- 
cure these  necessary  tools  is  througjfi 
a  higher  education. 

,  Every  one  has  his  or  her  chosen 
occupation,  the  one  which  he  likes 
best,  the  one  which  gives  him  the 
greatest  .satisfaction  In  performing 
and  the  one  to  whio^h  he  will  stick 
the  rest  of  his.  life.  When 
I  think  of  teaching,  there  immediate- 
ly forms  in  my  mind's  eye,  a  picture 
of  our  Normal  School,  and  I  say  to 
myself,  here  is  the  place  where  we 
learn  t^hrough  trials  and  privations 
to  ourselves,  and  to  th?  -despair  and 
discomfiture  of  our  instructors,  the 
habits  and  attitudes,  facts  and'the- 
ories  which  will  make 'us  more  corii- 


petent  teachers  in  the  new  and  larger 
meaning  of  that  term. 

At  no  other  institution  in  the 
State  can  one  obtain  a  more  suitable 
education,  for  the  tuition,  than  here 
at  Normal  School.  We  know  the 
saying,  "The  Lord  helps  those  W|tio 
help  themselves,"  well,  here  we  help 
ourselves  a  little  bit  and  the  State 
supplies  the  remaining  help  needed  j 
to  send  us  into  the  class  of  teachers,  j 
For  this  reason  Normal  School  to  me 
means  an  institution  where  my  edu- 
cation can  be  continued  at  a  cost 
materially  less  than  at  any  other 
State    or    private    institution.  ' 

Normal   School   means  to   me   that 
m?   acquaintance   is   broadening   and 
I   am    making   new   friends,    W|Jiom   I ' 
shall  be  glad  to  remember  aa  friends 
and   who  shall  bring  pleasant  recol-l 
lections  to  me  in  after  years.     Then  I 
again,   no   matter   how  little   I   try,   I 
am    adding    each    day    a    few    ideas 
about  life  and  a  better  knowledge  of 
human   relationf^hip.       -  .  -, 

As  for  "athletics,  Normal  School 
has  -made  it  possible  for  me  to  de- 
velop my  ability  in  both  soccer  and 
basketball,  and  I  '  hope  "  baseball. 
When  I  graduated  from  high  school 
my  love  for  -  athletics  had  just 
rea(>hed  a  point  where  I  began  to  en- 
joy taking  part  in  ithem.  By  coming 
to  Normal  School  I  can  continue  ath- 
letics and  derive  some- pleasure'  from 
tliem. 

There  are  really  many  more  things 
which  Normal  will  give  to  me  that 
I  haven't  listed  above,  but  yet  the 
ones  mentioned,  are,  I  consider  the 
most  important  and  beneficial. 
Therefore,  on  reading  this  paper  I 
hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me, 
if  not  wholly,  partially,  in  my  view 
points. 

C.  AUSTIN  GARDNER. 


A  JUNIOR  PSALM. 


And  it  came  to  pass,  on  Wedneis 
day,  t^he  13th  of  September, .  there 
appeared  on  the  campus  ;  of  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  two  hun-| 
dred  and  sixty-five  Juniors.  From 
all  corners  of  the  State  they  came, 
these  meek  and  mournful  young  and 
unsophisticated    girls   and   boys.        , 

And  seeing  the  multitude,  the  Sen- 
iors caihe  to  offer  their  assistance. 
Yea,  though  we  entered  the  Admin- 
istration Building  fearfully,  the  Sen- 


iors were  with  us,  our  ro5ls.iOf  sus 
taining  hope.  ;   : 

Here  we  beheld  the  clas?:  room 
and  the  professors  and  .even  Splo,- 
mon  in  all  ^is  glory  pould  no,t  equal 
one  of  these.  ..  ..■         j,   './.. 

The  gate  is  straight  and  the  way 
is  narrow  that  leads  to  .Seniorland. 
Thus  on  Thursday  we  began,  pur,  first 
day  of  the  first  year.. at  Normal. ,/" 

But  the«e  children  enter- not  into 
a  path-  )Df  glory  alone,  there  are 
brooks  to  cross  and  oftimes  gre'a,t 
ponds.  1; 


Yea,  though  we'  work,  the  '  rslin 
comes,  likened  unto  tests  and  the 
wind  blows  and  great  is  tlie  excite- 
ment thereof. 

Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is 
great  ambition  in  tfie  minds  of  this 
class. 

Surely  the  faculty  sees  in  some 
of  us  a  "genius  born"  or  "do  they 
say  we  have  piped  unto  you  oh!  my 
children,   and   ye   have  not  heard? 

The  coming  of  the  Junior  Class  is 
likened  unto  the  parable  of  the  mus- 
tard seed.  We  come  to  sow  good 
seed  that  our  harvest  may  be  great. 

Hearing  the'se  determinations  the 
fa^^iilty  peal  forth  lectures"  equal'  to 
Hamlet's  soliloquies,  Macauley's  es- 
says or  the  word's  of  Burns,  or  the 
psalms  of  David. 

The  faculty  is  our  shepherd. 

They  lead  us  into  fields  of  knowl- 
edge that  our  minds  may  not  thirst 
or  hunger.-- -^  .'   -     ■   -^  -  . 

We  will  remember,  oh,  teachers, 
all  thy  loving  k'indn6sg','thy  rig)hteous- 
ness  and  thy  justice.  Oh!  faculty,  in 
thee  we  have  put  our  trust  therefore 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  save  us, 
and  deliver  us  at  last  -in  t^ie  Senior 
Class. 

■  "■; .  ■   H.  WSISTCQTT,;;  Jr/C  IW. 


MY  HOME  IN  OLE  VIRGINNY. 


When   the.  shades  of  night  are  fall- 
ing, 
And  the  birds  begin  their  calling; 
It   is  then   that  I   long. 
To   go   back  to  the   farm 
To  Toy  home-  -      - 

In  ole  Virginny. 

When,  the  sky  is  grey,  t^e  clouds  are 

black, 
Oh!     How  I  want  to  go  back 

To   the   green   covered   hills   z   z 
And   the  rippling,   singing  rills 
_  Near  my  home  _ 

In  ole  ■  VirgTnny. 

There's  a  little  shack,  and  a  sky  of 
="  blue,    '  -  •■-  - -' 

The  birds  and,, bees,  I'm  loaging  for 
too.'-'   ■  ■         ■  "  ■•■ 
A  green. grassy  lawn.j.^.,.,       ..... 
Back  on  the  farm, 

My  home   -    -    - — - —     — 

In    ole   Virginny. 

It'callsT-me  baelc,  that  State  divine, 
To  that  dear  old  home  of  mine. 
I  want  to  go  back 
Hang  ■mj'  h-at  on  the.  rack 
In  my  home 

_  In    ole    Virginny. 
H.  V.  W.,  '24. 


A  little  girl,  visitftig  tlie  coiintfy 
for  the  first -time,  watched,  the  farm- 
er's wife  plucking  a  hen.  After  a 
careful  scrutiny  of- 'the ..process,  she 
asked:  "Do  you  have  to  undress  it 
every   rifglit?"     ^  •  '  '   ■--  ■■■.  . : ' 
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Service  While  You  Walt! 
Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do  It  Electrically 
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Be  Thrifty! 
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BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,   MD. 
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Downs'  Wedding  Invitatloiu 
JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Eagraver 

N.    Oluu-les    St.,    BALTIMORB 

(10)    , 

THE  ATELIEB 

103  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SELBY'S  STUDIO 
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K  £  E  ir  E  '  S 
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LIFE   IN  THE   BOYS'   DORMI- 
TORY. 


TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 
York  BmmI  and  Willow  ATeaue 

Phone,  Towson  554. 

(10) 


THE   WILSON   ELECTRIC    CO. 

WM.  A.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Bverythlng  EJIectrlcal 

409  York  Road,  Towson,  Md. 
Phone,  Towson  323. 
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THE    DULANY    VERNAY    00. 
389-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORB,  MD. 


Leading  School  Snpply  Hoase  of  the 
8Ute. 

(It)  li;.    3tZi.UJ: 


Falconer,  Jr.  III. 
The  boys'  dormitory  does  not  pre- 
sent such  an  artistics  view  from  the 
outside,  or  the  inside  either,  for  that 
matter,  but  into  it  are  crowded 
twenty-six  of  the  best  fellows  I  (have 
ever  met.  They  are  always  cheerful 
and  friendly,  even  in  such  crowded 
conditions. 

Morning.  The  place  looks  like  the 
ground  floor  of  an  East  side  tene- 
ment. The  tables  are  cluttered  with 
papers  and  books.  The  floor  is  lit- 
tered with  Victrola  needles,  scraps 
of  paper,  burnt  ends  of  cigarettes 
and  everything  that  you  could  ex- 
pect to  Und  with  a  group  of  harum- 
scarum  boys. 

I  am  an  early  riser  this  morning. 
1  get  up  about  six  and  shiveringly, 
proceed  to  don  my  clothes,  being 
too  lazy  to  go  around  and  close  all 
the  windows.  The  strong  breeze  is 
coming  in  through  the  North  win- 
dows, 'causing  tfte  papers  and  debris 
to  fly  in  all  directions.  When  I 
have  dressed  I  depart  to  the  bath- 
room to  perform  my  ablutions,  when 
I  find  to  my  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, that  the  water  has  been  turned 
off.  Now,  I  am  in  an  awful  predica- 
■ment.  Eyes  still  drooping  with 
sleep,  hair  that  will  not  stay  combed 
'without  a  generous  application  of 
I H20.  Then  I  resolve  to  go  back  to 
bed.  I  pull  off  my  shoes  and  lie 
down  to  peaceful  repose,  maybe. 
Before  I  lie  down  I  look  around  the 
room  and  see  sleeping  forms  hud- 
dling under  blankets.  They  are 
sprawled  in  all  attitudes  and  are 
emitting  various  sounds  whiqh  would 
not  do  credit  to  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra. 

I  just  doze  and  begin  to  dream 
that  it  is  summer  and  there  are  no 
lessons  to  prepare  when  I  am  roused 
by  the  violent  ringing  of  a  bell.  I 
awake  with  a  start,  and  my  dreams 
go  glimmering  as  I  hear  the  noble 
voice  of  our  senior  proctor  shouting 
"Six  forty-five.  Time  to  get  up!" 
Then  I  hear  the  strains  of  "Mr.  Gal- 
lagher" or  "Carolina  in  the  Morn- 
ing" floating  to  my  ears.  I  resolve 
to  get  up  again  and  this  time  am 
able  to  take  a  bath  without  trouble. 

By  this  time  several  others  are 
dressed  and  we  march  over  to  our 
breakfast  of  Ralston  and  milk,  with 
perhaps,  an  orange  or  an  apple.  When 
we  return  to  the  Gym,  the  others  say 
"Well,  what  have  they  got  this 
morning?"  If  our  reply  is  disap- 
pointing to  them,  they  cover  up 
their  heads  and  return  again  to 
peaceful  slumber.  The  t^lng  that 
puzzles  me  is  how  they  get  dressed 
in  time  for  an  8.30  class.  However, 
they  usually  do  and  we  start  our 
daily  routine  of  lessons. 

Night.     Every  light  turned  on  full 


The  victrola  grinding  away  at  top 
speed.  At  the  tables  a  few  boys  are 
trying  to  read  Silas  Lapham,  or  work 
arithmetic  amidst  the  clamour.  In 
this  corner  one  group  is  arguing 
about  evolution  "Man  did  descend 
from  a  monkey."  "Well,  if  you  be- 
lieve that,  you  do  not  believe  in  the 
Bible,"  and  so  on.  In  this  corner* 
five  or  six  are  playing  cards  with 
much  discussion  and  little  progress. 
At  t|he  centre  table  our  two  chess 
wizards  are  engaged  playing  on  a 
series  of  games  extending  over  the 
past  three  weeks.  Numbers  of  others 
are  lolling  in  the  most  unconvention- 
al attitudes  and  poses,  reading,  talk- 
ing and  smoking.  The  victrola  still 
grinds  out  the  same  old  tunes  as  it 
did  in  the  morning.  Good  humor  is 
king. 

Then  the  lights  blink.  "Five  min- 
utes more,  fellows,"  says  the  proc- 
tor. Cards,  chess,  and  magazines 
are  hastily  thrown  aside.  "Guess 
I'll  have  to  take  a  shave  tonight. 
Bill."  "Where's  my  bat|hrobe?" 
"Who  put  this  brick  in  my  bed?" 
Much  confusion  with  everyone  trying 
to  speak  at  once.  Finally  twenty- 
six  boys  are  in  pajamas  of  as  many 
different  colors. 

The  lights  go  off.  Exclamations 
from  all  and  not  a  very  pleasant 
ejaculation  from  the  fellow  who  has 
stumbled  over  a  chair.  We  are  all 
finally  in  bed,  singing,  laughing, 
throwing  pillows  in  the  dark,  some- 
times with  dire  results.  Then  the 
stentorian  voice  of  the  proctor: 
"Ten-thirty,  fellows,  time  to  get 
quiet."  I  (hear  a  sleepy  voice  say 
"Good  night,  Pip."  I  answer  "Goo' 
night."  All  is  still.  Another  day 
has  ended. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT. 


Now,  whom  shall  we  have  as  new 
Junior  officers  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Organization?  That  was 
the  question  which  arose  in  the 
minds  of  the  student  body  of  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  at  the 
close  of  the  second  term.  The  halls 
were  filled  with  posters,  which  sug- 
gested the  qualities  t^ese  new  ofll- 
cers  should  have  and  the  final  re- 
sults of  the  election  were:  President, 
Miriam  Cronhardt;  vice-president, 
Hilda  Nolte;  secretary-treasurer.  Sue 
Wright. 

A  new  term  has  come,  and  short- 
ly It  will  bring  a  new  constitution. 
Each  one  of  us  will  start  anew.  Let 
us  be  loyal  to  this  organization  and 
constitution,  which  is  the  combined 
efforts  and  labor  of  the  faculty  and 
students.  Let  us  make  the  Student 
Government  function  to  its  fullest 
degree  and  let  it  be  our  faithful 
guide  and  friend  during  our  life  at 
the  Normal  School. 

MIRIAM  CRONHARDT. 
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THE    STEBBINS  -  ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware, 
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start  a  Sayings  Account  With 
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SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 
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Barber  Shop 
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TOKK  ROAD  OARAGE 
T*ws<m 

BUICK  MOTOR  CARS 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  PORTS,  Propa., 
Phone,  TowBon  626 
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FRANK  J.  SMRCINA 

Practical  Tailor 

Special  Attention  Oiren  to  Altwlag, 
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WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  la 
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And  Feed 


York  Road 
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Towson,  Md. 


You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 

THE 

TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

Opposite  the  Court  House 

Towson,  Md. 

Open  Saturday  Nlghta 

4%    Interest    on    Savings    D«po«ita 


WO-HE-LO. 


"It     is    my    desire    to    become    a 
Camp  Fire  Girl  and  to  obey  the  law 
of  the   Camp  Fire,  which   is,   to — 
Seek  Beauty 
Give  Service 
Pursue  Knowledge 
Be  Trustworthy 
Hold  on  to  Health 
Glorify  Work 
Be  Happy. 
This  law  of  the. Camp  Fire  I  shall 
strive  to  follow."     Forty  girls  of  the 
Senior    and    Junior    Classes    of    the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  with 
truest  sincerity  expressed  this  desire 
in  the  early  fall  of  1922.     They  or- 
ganized the  Llheo  Camp  Fire. 

Our  name,  Liheo,  comes  from  the 
desire  expressed  by  the  girls  to  "live 
to  held  others."  Our  living  to  help 
otjhers  we  believe  is  embodied  in  the 
slogan  of  the  Camp  Fire,  Wo-He-Lo, 
meaning  work,  health  and  love.  We 
work  without  thought  of  fatigue  for 
the  good  of  the  group;  we  strive  to 
maintain  good  healtjh  so  that  our 
work  may  be  made  more  efficient; 
and  our  love  is  the  simple  love  of 
sisters. 

Work:  One  of  the  first  things  we 
had  to  face  was  the  need  of  money 
to  buy  'materials,  with  which  we 
might  work.  It  is  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  Fire,  that  Camp  Fire  girls 
must  be  as  independent  financially 
as  possible,  by  earning  their  own 
money.  But  it  was  almost  as  much 
for  our  own  pleasure  as  for  any 
thought  of  the  financial  side  that  we 
gave  a  subscription  dance  about  t(he 
time  of  St.  Valentine's  Day.  As  an- 
other means  of  making  money  we 
sell  candy  in  the  Dormitories.  In 
the  near  future,  March  27,  we  shall 
give  the  movie,   "Oliver  Twist." 

The  work,  however,  that  we  en- 
joy the  most  is  our  handcraft,  done 
at  our  regular  weekly  meetings.  At 
present  we  have  made  only  one  ar- 
ticle, a  woven  flower  basket.  The 
next  thing  we  expect  to  take  up  will 
be  tied  dyeing  and  we  hope  to  mas- 
ter the  art  of  printing  fabrics  with 
wood-block  designs  before  June.  For 
all  of  these  things  and  many  others 
as  well,  we  receive  a  colored  wooden 
bead  called  an  (honor.  Indeed,  it  is 
an  honor  to  have  one's  ceremonial 
gown  decorated  with  many  of  the 
bright  colored  honor  beads. 

Health:  We  try  to  hold  on  to 
health  by  forming  clean  habits  and 
living  in  the  open  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Long  hikes  into  the  woods  cul- 
minate in  a  warm  supper,  cooked 
over  an  open  fire.  After  singing  our 
favorite  songs  we  start  home  again, 
happy  and  tired.  We  believe  a 
healthy  girl  is  a  (happy  girl;  that's 
why  we  hold  "health"  as  such  an 
important  word  in  our  slogan. 

Love:  We  love  each  other  and  we 
love  our  work,  but  more  than  these 
we  love  our  guardian,  Miss  Woolsey. 


We  know  that  she  is  full  of  loving 
sympathy  for  her  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
and  it  gives  us  a  feeling  of  security 
and  self-confidence.  Through  our 
life  in  the  Liheo  Camp  Fire  group 
we  ^hope  to  establish  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  loving  service  for 
others. 

THREE  CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS. 


WE  WONDER 


W(hy    Dawes   Garett    talks    in    his 
sleep? 

Why    Sarah    Courtney    is    moon- 
struck ? 

What    Ralph    Falconer    thinks    of 
the  Harrisonburg  girls? 

Why      Elinor     Parlett      likes     the 
"Ridout"  to  Annapolis? 

When  the  Juniors  will  have  their 
hop? 

If  Miss   Tall  enjoyed  her  trip   to 
Cleveland? 

Why   Sam   Troupe   is   learning   to 
dance? 

Why  "Pee  Wee"  Hartle  isn't  fond 
of  Rice? 

Who  our  new  faculty  member  will 
be? 

Why  William  Frlzzell  is  interested 
in  the  Book  of  Rutjh? 

Who   will   win   the   Literary  Con- 
test this  year? 

Why    Dot    Flounders    loves     the 
"Gym  Swing"? 

Why  Beulah  Grilfln  loves  "Rayne" 
better  than  sunshine? 

Why  everyone  doesn't  support  the 
Y.  W.? 

Why  everyone  is  looking  forward 
to  March  28? 

MARY  ANN  BRADLEY. 


A  Friend  of  the  Senior  Class  at 
M.   S.    N.    S. 

ISAAC  BENESCH  &  SON 
Furniture  Store 

549  N.  GAY  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Phone,  Wolfe  2287. 


Phone,  Vernon  1062 

J.  TROCKKirBBOT  *  OO. 
8S4  W.  SaratoBO  StnaC, 
Oppoalte  Bragar's,  BAL.TIMOSB,  MD. 
Original  aid  Syecial  Daalgaa  to  Order 
We  Can  DnpUcate  Aay  Pla  or  Ring. 
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THE  ORIOLE 


A  RECENT  PROSPECT. 


WHY  JOIN  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.? 


My   dear  Mr.   : 

Your  letter  received,  and  niy  son, 
as    well    as    myself,    read    it    with    a 
great    deal    of    interest.      I  want    to ! 
thank  you   for   the   information   thati 
you   have  given   us,   also   for   tf\e  in-, 
vitation  to  visit  your  school. 

I  asked  my  son  ■ to  answer 

your  lette,   but   he   is  so  busy,  being 

in  the  graduating  class  of  the  — ^*. ' 

High  School,  and  they  have  so  many 
activities    that    he    neglected    it.      1 1 
realize   that  you  know  all  about  it: 

If    it    doesn't    indonveuience    you 
any,  I  would  like  you  to  thank  Miss! 
Tall   for   me   for   the   letter,   and   the 
catalogue  she  sent     me.      We    shall  j 
look  forward  to  receiving  "The  boys , 
issue  of  T|he  Oriole."  ,  | 

In    April,    some   Friday   afternoon, 

I  will  have  visit  your  school. 

He  will   be  sure   to  ask   for  you   to 
show   him   around. 

You  certainly  must  have  a  fine 
school.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  all  schools,  I  am  a  teacher,  and 
naturally,    I    am    interested. 

You  have  my  very  best  wishes  in 
all  your  school  work,  and  in  the  two 
years  that  you  shall  teach.  Then  I 
trust  that  notching  will  happen  to 
prevent  your  going  to  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Thanking  you  again, 
I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours. 


THE  JUNIOR  MEMBERS  OF 
BASKETBALL   TEAM. 


That  question  has  been  on  the 
lips  of  many  this  week — for  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  has  been  having  a  member- 
ship campaign. 

There  are  many  excellent  reasons 
for  becoming  a  member  of  this  great 
organization.  Its  widespread  influ- 
ence and  membership,  in  many  coun- 
tries, shows,  without  doubt,  that  it 
holds  a  vital  interest.  Wit^hin  our 
own  knowledge  and  experience,  we 
can  think  of  much' that  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  has  done  for  young  women  in  our 
big  cities.         ■ 

Each  Sunday  night  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  holds  a  Vesper  Service,  without 
wliich,  a  Sunday  at  M.  S.  N.  S.  would 
not  be  complete.  On  Thursday  even- 
ings we  hold  a  Religious  Fdruni,.in 
which  we  discuss  problems  of  inter- 
est to  us  in  our  every  day  lives.  On 
Mondays  and  Fridays  we- 'have  a 
short  c>hapel  service  between  classes, 
giving  all  who  desire,  an  opportuni- 
ty to  withdraw  for  a  few  moments 
for  quiet  meditation.  On  Wednesday 
afternoons  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  an 
office  hour,  when  students  may  bring 
to  members  of  the  cabinet,  problems 
which  confront  them  in  their  school 
life. 

One  of  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  Y.  W.-  C.  A.  is  its  supply 
store,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  dance  on  Friday, 
Marc>^  16th  should  give  us  a  boost 
financially. 

K.    GIBSON. 


One  day  an  army  came  to  oui^ 
town  with  a  man  in  chains.  They 
asked  us  to  hang  him  because  they 
said  he  had  taken  all  the  cotton.  But 
^he  looked  like  a  king  and  we  asked 
him  who  he  was.  He  said  "1  am 
King  Cotton.  Everything  1  took 
belonged  to  me.  1  did  it  to  see  if 
you  could  do  without  me."  Then  we 
said,  "If  you  are  telling  the  truth, 
we  will  not  hang  you  because  we 
could  not  do  wTthoiit  you." 

This   is   only   a   4re.am   •jvhich   will 
not   come    true.      This    dream   shows 
what  would  happen  if  cotton  left  us. 
FREDERICK   COCKEY, 

Lutfherville  School, 

Fifth  Grade. 


BASKET  BALL  NEWS. 


KING  COTTON'S  TRICK. 


M.  S.  N.  S.  has  a  basketball  team 
Of  which  she  is  justly  proud. 

And  every  time  it  plays  a  game, 
It  surely  draws  a  crowd. 

Now  in  this  working  team  of  five, 
The   Junior   Class   claims   three; 

In  every  game  they  strive  to  gain 
A  glorious  victory. 

First  we  give  three  "rahs"  for  Kirby, 
For  he's  the  star  of  the  team. 

And    through   his   clever   playing. 
Normal's     quintet,     indeed,     does 
beam: 

Then   a  second   sprightly  lad 

From  Junior  V,  is  Robert  Wright; 

Forever  ready  and  alert, 

He   makes   his    foreword,   "Fight." 

Last  on  the  team  is  a  daring  one, 
Owen    Thomas,    who's    worthy    of 
mention,  ... 
Through    swiftness    iri  ■  Seizing     the 

,  ball         . 
.    He    draws    the    crowd's    attention. 

To  M.  S.  N.  S.  her  team  will  be 
Always  a  thing  most  dear, 

But  forever  will  the  Junior  Class, 
For  her  three  members  qheer! 
MARY  ANN  BRADLEY,  '24. 


One  night  I  dreamed  that  a  king 
came  to  our  town  with  a  large  mag- 
net. This  magnet  was  different 
from  other  magnets.  Instead  of  at- 
tracting iron  or  steel,  it  would  at- 
tract cotton.  It  attracted  all  the 
cotton  goods  all  over  the  town.  Then 
the  king  put  it  in  a  truck  and  took 
it  all  away. 

When  I  awoke,  all  of  the  covers 
were  gone.  When  I  reached,  the 
chair  where  I  keep  my  clothes,  I 
found  that  the  covering  on  t^e  chair 
and  most  of  my  clothes  were  gone. 
I  put  on  what  tew  I  had  and  went 
into  my  mother's  room.  I  found 
that  she  was  also  looking  for  her 
clothes.  Most  of  her  covers  and  cur- 
tains were  gone. 

Men  were  going  around  in  woolen 
and  linen  goods.  When  I  started  to 
school  I  could  not  find  my  books,  so 
I  did  "not  go.  Sometime  after,  a 
man  was  wandering  around  in  a  field 
and  came  to  a  well.  Here  he  saw 
books,  curtains,'  clothes,  covers,  dish 
cloths  and  many  other  cotton  goods. 
He  came  back  and  said  he  |had  found 
the  peoples'  goods.  Many  people  had 
a  hard  time  finding  their  things. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  well  we 
had  the  same  trouble. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Oriole, 
both  t|,he  boys'  and  th6  girls'  basket 
ball  teams  have  participated  in  some 
exciting  Court  tfflta.  The  season, 
which  is  now  about  to  close,  has 
proved  to  be  a  fairly  successful  one 
for  both  teams._  ^Although  the  girls 
were  late  in  organizing,  they  have 
developed  a  first  class  team.  They 
have  played  two  games.  The  first 
was  with  the  Blue  Ridge  College 
girls,  at  New  Windsor.  Our  girls 
won  easily,  the  score  being  M.  S.  N. 
S.,  44,  Blue  Ridge  College  20;;  The 
second  game  was  played  on  our  own 
floor  wit|,h  Harrisonburg  Normal 
School,  of  Virginia. -.^Xlie  game  was 
a  thriller  from  the  toss-up  to  the 
final  whistle.  Our  girls  went  down 
to  defeat  38 — 21,  but  it  was  a  hard- 
fought  and  a  well-played  game. 

Of  late  the  boys'  -team  has  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  absence  of 
Kirby,  our  'star  centre,  but  the  team 
|fias  shown  a  "do  or  die"  spirit,  and 
has  split  even  in  the  last  six  games, 
winning  three  and  losing  three.  The 
scores  were  as  follows: 
M.S.N.S.,   41— Highland   High,   22. 

24 — Md.    State    School,    25. 

27 — Westminster  High,  40. 

48 — Teachers'  Tr.  Sch.,  27. 
13 — Westminster  High,  61. 

38 — Centreville  High,  4. 
There  remains  two  more  games  to 
be  played;  one  on  the  sixteenth  and 
the  other  the  following-  week.  We 
are  anxious  to  win  both  of  these  in 
order  that  we  may  improve  our 
record. 

G.  K.  HOUCK,  Jr.  I. 


M.S.N.S. 
M.S.N.S., 
M.S.N.S., 
M.S.N.S., 
M.S.N.S. 


TWO    SENIORS. 

One — I  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
husband  I  could  get? 

Two — You  l^ave  husbands  alone; 
stick  to  single  meii. 


Sambo — -You  know  Rastus,  every 
time  ah  Uis?  mah  wife,  she  closes 
her  eyes  a'nd  hollers! 

Rastus — Ah   say  she  do! 

Sambo---Whaat's   dat  nigpger? 

Rastus^Ah  say,  do  she?  •■' 


Tliero   is   no   secret  of 
success  but  work. 
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C?uriosity  is  the  begin- 
ning of  useful  knowl- 
edge. 
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HOLLOWAY   VISITS 
NORMAL. 


"I  am  here  today  to  speak  about 
the  'Professional  Spirit'  a  teacher 
should  have.  I  have  so  muc|h  to  say 
in  twenty-five  minutes  that  I  feel 
sure  I  shall  miss  something.  If  I 
talk  too  slow  raise  your  right  hand; 
if  I  talk  too  fast  raise  both  hands," 
said  Mr.  Holloway,  to  whom  we  give 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  such  an 
arousing,  interesting  talk. 

Mr.  Holloway  started  discussing 
school  law  in  regard  to  certificates. 
One  would  have  thought  he  was  a 
locomotive  by  the  speed  he  was  go- 
ing. Normal  students  were  wide 
awake,  as  t^hey  always  are,  and  two 
hands  from  several  of  the  students 
could  be  seen  towering  above  the 
heads   of   others. 

He  grouped  his  ideas  of  profes- 
sional spirit  under  ten  large  head- 
ings. 

First,  is  the  importance  of  the 
preparation  and  training  of  the 
teacher.  A  teacher  cannot  teach 
what  he  himself  does  not  know.  He 
must  know  more  than  his  students 
and  must  know  how  to  apply  (his 
education. 

Second,  a  teacher  must  have  an 
ambition  for  professional  growth 
and  improvement.  There  are  three 
well  known  ways  of  doing  this;  one 
by  use  of  professional  books  and 
journals;  another  by  attending 
teachers'  meetings  at  which  he  must 
make  contributionii;'  and  last,  but 
not  least,  a  good  "brush  up"  by  at- 
tending summer  school.  j 

Third,  loyalty  to  others  in  service 
should  be  one  of  the  attributes  of 
every  teacher.  T|his  can  be  taken 
care  of  through  co-operation.  A 
teacher  must  be  able^and  willing  to 
co-operate  with  superintendents  and 
other  educators  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  a  progressive  program 
for  the  reorganization  and  advance- 
ment of  education. 

Fourth,  a  teacher  must  have  an 
open  minded  attitude  toward  the  su- 
pervisor. Every  teacher  must  feel 
that  the  supervisor  is  his  closest  pro- 
fessional friend  and  advisor.  Criti- 
cism on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  is 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  teac^her 
and  he  should  take  it  as  such. 

Fifth,  a  teacher  must  do  construc- 
tive work.  Think  out  things  best 
suited  for  seat  work,  parent-teacher 
meetings  or  whatever  your  profes- 
sion demands. 

Sixth,  a  teacher  must  exercise 
leadership.  He  should  take  active 
participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
•  community  and  be  willing  and  ready 
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to   help   put   over   the   difficult  prob- 
lems of  t^he  community. 

Seventh,  a  teacher  must  have  a 
pleasing  attitude  toward  patrons  and 
fellow-citizens.  A  teacher  should 
note  carefully  his  actions  in  public. 
Possibly  no  one  is  criticized  more 
than  a  teacher. 

Eighth,  a  teacher  must  have  caur- 
age, — courage  to  put  his  job  across. 
He  must  make  education  like  "Cas- 
toria,"  so  that  children  cry  for  it; 
like  "chewing  gum"  so  that  it  leaves 
a  pleasant  flavor  and  taste. 

Ninth,  a  teacher  must  thave  an  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  children.  He 
should  consider  children's  health  as 
the  greatest  factor.  One  should  not 
teach,  if  he  thinks  pupils  are  ma- 
chines. Children's  minds  are  plastic 
and  should  be  molded  very  carefully 
and   by  well-trained  hands. 

Tenth,  a  teacher  must  be  a  good 
^housekeeper.  No  one  can  be  a 
teacher  of  the  highest  type  unless  he 
follows  the  old  adage,  "A  place  for 
every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its 
place." 

The  spirit  of  the  teacher  means 
so  much.  The  attitude  with  which 
one  confronts  one's  task  is  the  first 
measure  of  success.  The  teadjier 
must  give  w^hat  he  expects  to  get 
back.  One  cannot  expect  success 
where  attitude  of  drudgery  lurks; 
where  interest  and  enthusiasm  are 
lacking. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  of 
whole-hearied  service  in  the  teach- 
ing profession.  All  teachers  should 
be  equipped  with  a  passion  for  help- 
fulness. 

A  true  teacher  should  enter  into 
his  work  fully  and  completely  and 
should  withhold  nothing  of  interest, 
en*fhusiasm  or  effort  in  his  desire  to 
be  helpful  to  his  community. 

ADDIE  M.  MOORE,  Sr.  III. 


On  March  15th,  Miss  Tall  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Hoover  to  join  a  conference 
group  in  Washington  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  6th  and  7th.  This 
conference  was  called  by  Mrs.  Hoov- 
er to  discuss  girls'  and  women's  ath- 
letics. Mrs.  Hoover  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  The  National  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Confederation  of  America, 
which  is  composed  of  most  of  the 
boys  and  girls'  organizations  which 
include  athletics  in  their  program. 
A  meeting  has  never  been  called  be- 
fore just  to  discuss  all  problems 
pertaining  to   girls  and   women. 

The  following  topics  for  sections 
of  discussion  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  conference: 

Section  I.  "Recognized  Alms  of 
Our  Various  Activities,"  lead  by  Dr. 
Tfhomas  D.  Wood,  Professor  of  Phy- 
sical Education,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Section  II. — "The  Means  by  which 
We  Work;  Play  and  Athletics  for 
Women  and  Girls,"  lead  by  Miss 
Margaret  A.  McKee,  Director  of  Phy- 
sical Education  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Section  III. —  "Limitations  for 
Women  and  Girls  in  Athletics,"  lead 
by  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal  of  the 
State    Normal    School,    Towson,    Md. 

Section  IV.  "Athletic  Ideals  and 
Standards,"  lead  by  Miss  Blanche 
M.  Trilling,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education,    University   of   Wisconsin. 

Section  V.  "Standards  and  Tests 
for  Athletic  Achievement,  Classifica- 
tion and  Eligibility,"  lead  by  Ethel 
Perrin,  Assistant  Director  of  Health 
Education  in  the  Public  Scjhools  of 
Detroit. 

Section  VI.  "Organization  and 
Administration,"  lead  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Burdick,  Director  Public  Ath- 
letic League,  Baltimore. 

Section  VII.  "Urgency  of  Our 
Future  Co-operation,"  lead  by  Mrs. 
Lou  HP'M-y  Hoover. 

Section  VIII.  "Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Future  Co-operation  and 
Organization." 

The  most  important  questiojis 
rflioed  were  these: 

Shall  our  girls  and  women  be  e-^- 
ploited  for  international  athletic 
meets,  such  as  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Paris  last  year?  Such  fetes  do 
not  characterize  the  womanliness 
we  stand  for,  and  they  show  only  in- 
dividual    accomplishment     and     not 

(Continued  on   Page   2 — Col.   2) 
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(Continued  from   Page   1 — Col.   3) 
type  of  group  activity  that  we  believe 
in  for  the  great  majority. 

The  psychology  of  the  spectator, 
excitement,  and  f>*^eer  leadership 
was  discussed  and  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  make  some  scientific 
studies  to  see  if  it  were  right  to  al- 
low the  songs  and  cheers  to  distract 
the  players,  and  urge  them  to  the 
wrong    emotional    attitude. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  is  no 
survey  of  the  physical  fitness  of  wo- 
men lilve  that  of  our  men  when  they 
were  examined  to  serve  in  the  Army. 
Statistics  show  that  one  third  of  the 
men  in  this  country  were  pfhysically 
unfit  to  pass  the  health  examination. 

It  was  also  suggested  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Burchenal,  of  New  York, 
that  our  civilized  life  has  taken 
away  the  natural  means  of  develop- 
ing our  physical  bodies.  She  praised 
the  work  of  the  High  School  at 
Colorado  Springs,  where  tlieir  ac- 
tivities consist  of  camping,  hiking, 
climbing,  splitting  wood,  skiing, 
swimming  in  the  open  lakes,  and 
skating.  It  was  proposed  t^bat  there 
would  be  no  limitations  for  girls  and 
women's  athletics.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  are  not  sure  of  the  right 
types  of  games  for  girls  and  women. 
The  puzzle  lies  here.  We  have  too 
often  had  girls  imitate  boys'  games 
and  have  not  studied  girls  interests 
to  the  same  extent  that  we  know  the 
boys'   interests. 

Miss  Agnes  Wayman,  of  Barnard 
College,  and  Mr.  Harry  Brown,  of 
Wellesley  College,  have  done  signifi- 
cant work  in  developing  tests  for 
atli.letic  achievement.  These  tests 
follow  the  principle  of  the  o'^fier 
standard  tests,  such  as:  Monroe 
Reading  Tests  and  Courtis  Arithme- 
tic Tests. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  figures 
at  the  meeting  were  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  presided;  Miss  Blanche 
Trilling,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin; Miss  Helen  McKinstry,  at 
whose  school  in  New  York  City,  our 
Miss  Sammis  was  trained;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Burchenal,  of  New  York 
City;  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  Dr.  C. 
Ward  Crampton,  of  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Association;  Miss 
Ethel  Perrin,  Director  of  Health 
Education  in  Detroit  Schools,  and 
our  own  Dr.  William  C.  Burdick, 
v>ho  was  styled  "the  most  sought  af- 
ter  man  of  the  convention." 

A  luncheon  (for  a  small  group  of 
the  leaders-  was  held  at  Mrs.  Hoov- 
er's home  on  Thursday  preceding  the 
two  meetings.  Miss  Tall  was  pres- 
ent at  three  of  the  sessions  and  she 
said  that  every  minute  of  the  three 
days  was   filled  with   serious  and   in- 


spiring discussion  to  bring  about 
problem  solving  for  the  health  and 
development   of   girls   and   women. 

Miss  Sammis  and  Miss  Cook,  di- 
rectors of  Physical  Education  here 
at  Normal  School  also  attended  this 
conference. 

KATHLEEN  L.  GANTZ,  Jr.  IV. 


BATS  IN  THE  BELFRY! 


'Twas  the  (hour  for  study. 
And  all   through   the  house 

Not   a    creature    was    stirring, 
Not  even  a  mouse." 

Not  even  a  mouse!  A  mouse  isn't 
a  circumstance  to  the  animal  that 
was  stirring  on  the  third  floor,  at 
8  P.  M.,  on  Monday  evening,  April 
9,  1923.  Said  animal  being  none 
other  than  a  creepy,  inky  black  bat! 
The  brave,  fearless  residents  of  the 
third  floor  were  petrified.  Doors 
slammed,  windows  banged — screams 
issued  from  each  and  every  room — 
silence  and  semi-darkness  and  the 
bat  reigned  in  uninterrupted  su- 
premacy in   the   deserted   corridor. 

Suddenly  and  stealthily  from 
Room  215  crept  three  of  *fie  bravest 
and  most  dauntless  of  the  third  floor 
braves.  Kimono  clad,  heads  careful- 
ly covered,  they  approached  the  flut- 
tering monster,  their  only  weapons 
being  large  sized  towels.  Halt! 
Hold!  What  was  that  flapping  noise 
— the  bat?  Straight  back  to  215 
they   fled,   to   regain   courage. 

From  207,  204  and  205  strange 
looking  heads,  carefully  bound  with 
towels,  peeped  forth  and  hastily 
withdrew  as  the  ferocious  animal 
fled   ^through   the  North   corridor. 

In  severe  unconsciousness,  one  of 
the  most  dignified  of  our  dignified 
Seniors,  having  purchased  a  peanut 
chew,  turned  her  footsteps  home- 
ward. Pace  to  face  met  Sen- 
ior and  bat.  The  bat,  terrified  by 
the  terrible  noise  issuing  from  the 
Senior's  lusty  throat,  sped  to  the 
South  corridor,  straight  into  the 
clutches  of  the  three  braves  from 
215 — again  on  a  bat  crusade! 
Screamed  at,  cried  at.  hit  at — and 
stared  at,  by  strange  looking  appari- 
tions, is  it  any  wonder  (his  sense  of 
direction  was  hopelessly  lost,  and  at 
Emma  Neikirk's  invitation,  "Bat, 
bat,  walk  under  my  hat."  the  poor, 
deluded  animal  walked  straight  un- 
der the  towel. 

To  this  very  day  he  may  be  seen 
enthroned  in  a  quart  jar  in  the 
Biology  Department.  The  public  is 
cordially  invited  to  call  on  him  any 
afternoon  between  the  hours  of  two' 
and    four! 

ESTELLE  G.   HAINES,   Jr.   I. 


A    Genius    creates.    Talent    merely 

copies.     Do  we  have  any  talent  herj? 

Oh,    g'wan,    lend    me   your   noteaf 
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STUDY  AFTER  TEN  FIFTEEN,  i  OUR  HOUSE  PRESIDENTS  AND 
PROCTORS. 


Have  you  ever  opened  t(\e  door  of 
the  recreation  room  at  ten  fifteen? 
If  not,  you  have  missed  seeing  one 
of  the  rare  sights.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  to  miss  this  rare 
sight   I   shall   attempt  to   describe   it. 

The  door  opens,  and  if  it  is  the 
first  time  you  have  ever  visited  that 
room  at  that  time,  your  breath 
ceases  to  come  tor  a  minute.  Next 
you  feel  like  laughing  until  you  go 
into  hysterics,  for  befhold,  there  be- 
fore you  is  a  sight  which  surpasses 
any  you  have  ever  seen.  The  tables 
are  hidden  by  one  big  stack  of  books 
and  papers,  the  victrola  is  being 
used  as  a  stool,  some  one  is  occupj'- 
ing  the  piano  stool  and  using  the 
piano  as  a  desk.  The  benches  are 
all  full  and,  worse  yet,  the  floor  is 
occupied  with  funny  creatures.  These 
creatures  might  at  first  be  mistaken 
for  witches  and  a  very  few  of  them , 
for  fairies.  They  are  dressed  in 
loose  garments  wj^-ich  reach  to  their 
ankles.  On  their  feet  they  wear 
brightly  colored  bedroom  slippers. 
The  headdress  which  is  the  last 
thing  necessary  to  be  described,  in 
•order  for  my  readers  to  get  a  vivid 
picture  of  these  creatures,  is  of  a 
very  distinct  style.  Some  wear 
horns,  which  see  mto  say  "Curls  in 
the  morning";  some  wear  their  hair 
straig>ht  back  and  a  long  plat  and 
others  wear  it  bobbed.  The  bobbed 
Tiaired  creatures  look  more  familiar 
than  the  others.  Considering  color 
scheme  and  all,  it  makes  one  think 
of  a  Japanese  flower  garden  with  a 
few  thorns  on  some  of  the  flowers. 
However,  you  are  thinking  wrong  for 
you  are  not  in  Japan,  instead  you 
are  entering  the  study  room  of  pro- 
•spective  teachers  and  these  creatures 
are  ,fine  looking  young  teachers 
when  morning  comes. 

The  activities  whic>h  go  on  in  this 
room  are  as  varied  as  the  occupants 
thereof;  some  are  doing  mathe- 
matics, others  history,  others  lesson 
plans,  and  still  another  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  cutting  out  decorations  for 
some  dance  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  dozens  of  other 
activities  in  progress,  even  down  to 
the  loafer  who  came  with  her  friends, 
to  write  a  letter  and  escort  ^her 
friends  safely  back  to  her  room. 

Although  the  appearance  of  this 
room  is  rather  hideous  for  a  visitor, 
it  is  a  place  where  students  go  to 
-n'ork  and  I  speak  from  experience 
when  I  say  that  work  has  really 
heen  accomplished  toere.  I  know 
also  that  many  persons  have  felt  a 
little  stiff  from  sitting  on  the  floor, 
but  what  does  that  matter  if  the  F 
is  displaced  by  a  D? 

EMMA  NEIKIRK. 


Vivacious  is  per^iaps  the  best  word 
one  could  find  by  which  to  describe 
Hazel  Wright,  our  Newell  Hall  House 
President.  She  is  a  girl  full  of  life, 
interesting  and  entertaining.  Per- 
haps one  of  her  most  favorable  char- 
acteristics is  sympathy.  If  ever  a 
friend  needs  helping.  Hazel  is  ready 
with  a  kind,  helping  hand.  She  was 
born  to  be  a  success,  perhaps  more 
in  athletics  and  her  studies,  than  in 
other  things.  Her  worst "  fault  is 
't'lat  of  taking  on  too  much  work. 
Hazel  is  such  a  girl  that  when  asked 
to  do  something  she  cannot  refuse, 
with  the  result  that  she  is  over- 
loaded with  work,  which  she  is  not 
able  to  do  without  harming  herself. 
Everything  she  does  she  puts  (her- 
self into.  Her  work  is  a  real  part 
of  her. 

Hazel  has  made  many  friends  by 
her  kind,  thoughtful  acts  and  her 
interest  in  them.  Perhaps  her  per- 
sonality is  the  most  striking  thing 
about  her  and  will  carry  her  far 
when  she  leaves  Normal  to  go  into 
*l^e  teaching  profession. 

Quiet,  but  nevertheless  a  good  pal, 
describes  Irl  Beall,  House  President 
of  the  boys.  Irl  is  very  studious 
and  it  has  been  said  that  some  day 
he  may  become  a  historian,  for  h3 
has  already  shown  abality  in  some 
of  his  work  here  at  school.  He  is 
thoughtful  and  kind  to  friends  and 
ever  ready  to  help  the  boy  in  need. 
The  very  fact  tfhat  he  is  House 
President  shows  that  he  must  be  a 
favorite  among  the  boys. 
zDoes  anything  go  wrong  in  the  Ad- 
ministration Building?  What  shall 
we  do?  Go  ask  Virginia.  Be  it  a 
broken  light  bulb  or  a  cold  room,  we 
all  know  where  to  go  for  no  one  has 
yet  gone  to  her  for  help  and  re- 
turned unsatisfied.  Sympathetic  and 
resourceful  is  she  whom  we  elected 
as  House  Mistress  of  t»he  Adminis- 
tration Building.  Before  her  cheer- 
ful assurance  our  troubles  dwindle 
to  nothing,  for  we  know  that  there 
is  some  one  behind  us  who  under- 
stands as  well  as  helps. 

These  House  Presidents  have  un- 
der them  several  proctors  who  help 
us  to  remember  the  rules.  They  do 
not  forget  to  tell  us  either,  when  we 
are  doing  wrong,  but  it  is  done  in 
a  nice  way  and  we  feel  no  resent- 
ment toward  t»hem.  They  are 
thoughtful  of  us,  kind  and  under- 
standing, and  all  of  us  are  willing  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  striving  to 
make  our  school  a  better  one.  Our 
House  Presidents  and  proctors  are 
an  inspiration  to  us,  and  help  us  to 
become  better  students  and  a  real 
asset  to  our  scliool.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  them  and  their  kind, 
I  thoughtful  acts. 

ETHEL  BRINSFIELD  &  CO. 


WE  WONDER 

Why  Louise  Klair's  favorite  color 
is   green? 

Why  Eva  Stotlemeyer  may  be  seen 
"Daley"-  ~         ^i 

Why  "Eusie55   is  "Little"? 

Why     anyone     should     desire     to 
"Lynch"     Ethel? 

W^hy  "Sarah"  has  a  "Payne"? 

WTiy  Madge's    (Robinson)    favorite 
song  is  "Who   Is  Sylvia"? 

Why   Hilda    Stoke's   favorite    book 
is    "Just    David"? 

Why  "Beulah"  is  a  walker? 

Why   "Billie"    (Anderson's)    favor- 
ite cake  is  a  "cookie"? 

Why  Winifred    (Thomas)    has   de- 
cided  to  become  a   "Gardiner"? 

"Why      "Bob"     had      a     "Funny" 
Fuss"? 

WTiy  Mary  "Bounds"? 

Why  Room  -  has  a  "Porter"? 

Why  A.    Cox   likes   "Lilly's"? 

Why   a    "Doering"    girl   should    be 
"Wilde"? 

BETTY   WORTHINGTON. 


Compliments  of 

THE 

BUCK  &  DECKER 

MFG.  CO. 

TOWSON  HEIGHTS,  MD. 
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HOTEL      TOWSON 
Towson,  Md. 

Under  New  Management.  Newly 

Renovated 

Rooms  With  Private  Baths 


New  Dining  Room  Open — American 
And   European   Plan 

Special   Attention   Paid   To   Tourists 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR   GIRLS. 


J  unior  girls  sure  have  the  pep, 
V  just  watch  us  gain  our  rep. 
X  ot  one,  will  disloyal  be, 
I  know  to  this  you  must  agree; 

0  n  the  campus,  in  their  classes, 
Rah!      Rah!    for  'these  royal   lasses. 

A  11  about  the  campus  green 
X  ormal  girls  can  now  be  seen 
D  aring  girls  with   eyes  so   keen. 

S  enlor  girls  about  to  leave, 
E  very  Junior   then   will   grieve. 
X  or  will  many  smiles  be  seen 

1  n  this  school,  in  June,   I  mean. 
O  r  will  Seniors  happy  be 

R  ushing  out  to  face  life's  sea. 

G  raceful  let  our  footsteps  tread. 
In  this  world  where  life  is  sped; 
R  ules  are  made  so  let  us  follow, 
L  oyal  to  our  Alma  Mater, 
S  enior  girls  and  Juniors,   too. 

L.   SCHWARTZ. 


OUR  VISIT  TO  OUR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Miss  Munn  broke  the  news  gent- 
ly to  us.  Yes,  all  of  us  were  going 
back  to  our  own  high  schools  for  a 
visit.  We  were  thrilled.  "How  is 
the  old   Hig,h  School?"     "What  girls 

are  Seniors  now?"     Is  Prof.  

still  there?"  "I'll  be  glad  to  see 
everybody  once  more!" 

The  rest  of  the  news  came  with 
*fie  Assembly  Period.  We  found 
that  our  visits  were  to  be  more  than 
mere  visits.  We  had  a  real  objec- 
tive— to  tell  the  high  school  stu- 
dents of  the  advantages  of  M.  S.  N. 
S.  We  wanted  Normal  to  seem  real. 
That  was  why  Miss  Tall  sent  us  all 
back  to  our  hif-t*!  school — with  only 
the  tiniest  bit  of  a  push.  In  order 
to  make  Normal  real,  real  girls  told 
real  news  in  real  attempts  at  real 
speeches.  Two  or  three  of  us  were 
to  speak  in  each  high  school.  Now 
we're  not  stage-fright  proof,  yet  (we 
expect  to  be)  so  a  possible  five-hun- 
dred listened  a  little  more  attentive- 
ly to  the  news  about  the  speakers. 
"It  might  be  well  for  the  Presidents 


or  organizations  to  be  among  the 
speakers,"  came  from  the  platform. 
How  many  hearts  became  dislocated? 
I  speak  for  one!      But — 

We  reached  our  ^high  schools  safe- 
ly and  our  hearts  settled  back  nor- 
mally once  more.  Were  we  glad  to 
be  back  to  those  old  "Halls  of 
Fame?"  We  were.  When  our  time 
came  to  speak,  we  forgot  we  were 
"speechifying"  and  only  thought  of 
one  thousand  and  one  things  we 
might  tell  the  high  school  students 
about  Normal  that  would  interest 
them.  We  told  the  students  at  least 
that  much  and  if  *fhey  weren't  in- 
terested in  hearing  it,  they  seemed 
to  be.  We  enjoyed  being  speakers 
that  time — thinking  only  of  our  sub- 
ject and  our  audience. 

The  sub-conscious  thought  that 
"Times  Flies"  kept  us  from  waxing 
eloquent.  That  was  a  real  red-letter 
day  for  us;  thanks  to  the  warm  re- 
ception we  received. 

I  do  hope  many  of  those  Seniors 
in  high  school  will  be  allowed  to  en- 
joy a  similar  experience  soon — of 
going  back  to  their  old  high  school 
with  a  love  for  it  and  for  their  col- 
lege. 

Did  we  make  Normal  real  to  those 
students?  We  are  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  application  blanks  coming 
in.  Is  our  High  School  going  to 
take  up  our  work  here  when  we 
leave?      Just    watch    us    grow! 

R.  REMSBURG. 


THE   GLEE   CLUB. 


Those  students  w'ho  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Glee  Club  do  not  know 
what  a  good  time  they  are  missing. 
Now  don't  misunderstand  me,  we 
work  just  as  hard  as  we  play.  At 
present  we  are  working  on  music 
for  our  concert  which  will  be  given 
the  latter  part  of  May.  In  quantity, 
we  are  small,  but  in  quality — well, 
just  wait  for  the  concert  and  judge 
for   yourself. 


TOSCANELLI  CLUB. 


A  brand  new  club  has  been  or- 
ganized recently  in  connection  with 
the  Geography  Department  at  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School.  The 
purpose  of  the  Toscanelli  Club  is 
characteristic  of  the  noted  Italian 
astronomer  and  geographer  for  whom 
it  is  named.  We  hope  "to  increase 
interest  in  Geography  itself  and  to 
learn  to  appreciate  the  earth  upon 
which  we  live." 

Our  first  meeting  was  (.held  Janu- 
ary 31,  1923,  when  the  club  was 
organized.  These  oflScers  were 
elected:  President,  Miss  Sara  E. 
Payne;  vice-president,  Miss  Margaret 
V.  Weant;  secretary.  Miss  Louise 
Covington;  treasurer.  Miss  Harriet 
Luby,  and  editor,  Miss  Honora  Bir- 


mingham.      Chairmen    were    elected 
for   the   standing   committees   as   fol- 
lows:    Miss    Sadie    Uhler,    program; 
Miss  Anna  DeRan,  refreshment;   and 
Mr.  Joseph   Simonds,  excursion  com- 
mittee.     It    was    also    necessary    for 
the  club  to  choose  what  special  line 
of    work    we    would    do    this    year. 
'  Looking  forward  to  our  work  in  the 
'  field  and  taking  stock  of  our  equip- 
j  ment,  we  decided  that  we  needed  to 
!  know  more  about  Maryland  and  the 
geography  of  our  own  homes. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  February 
27.  *(he  club  was  named.  It  was  a 
rather  unique  procedure,  several  re- 
ports being  given  on  lives  of  great 
geographers  and  "Toscanelli"  chosen 
from  the  number.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution, 
which  was  presented  for  approval  at 
the  next  meeting  on  March  13,  At 
this  meeting  Mr.  Walther  started 
his  lecture  on  the  "physiographic 
Provinces  of  Maryland." 

At  the  very  start  Mr.  Walther  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  not  enougfi 
human  geography  is  linked  up  with 
the  study  of  physical  geography. 
How  interesting  it  is  to  know  Mary- 
land's relationship  to  other-  Eastern 
States;  how  her  cities  fall  in  two 
lines  and  why  this  is;  how  the  rich 
belt  of  green  sands  passes  througth 
our  State.  Piedmont  plateau  means 
more  to  us  after  the  origin  of  the 
name  is   explained. 

The  membership  of  the  Club  is,  at 

present,  wholly  made  up  of  Seniors. 

All   that  is  required  of  an  applicant 

for    membership    is    a    whole-hearted 

interest    in    geography.      Very    soon 

j  we   will   ask    for   members    from   the 

I  Junior  Class  and  next  year's  officers 

jwill  be  elected. 

I      A  number  of  interesting  trips  are 
being  planned  by  the  excursion  com- 
mitee.      We  hope  to  be  able  to  visit 
I  the  Weather  Bureau,  to  hike  to  the 
'  Green   Spring   Valley    and   study   t^he 
region.      Georgraphy   is   a   most   fas- 
I  cinating    study.      Whj'    do    people    of 
j  one  region  differ  so  much  from  peo- 
I  pie    in    another    region?      Study    the 
geography    of    the    region    and    you 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  solving  the 
problem.     Many  of  us  were  taught  in 
a  somewhat  primitive  way  to  "bound 
.Maryland,    name    all      of    the    large 
rivers,    and   give   the   County-seat   ot 
I  the   Counties."     Then   if  we   did  not 
know  all  of  these  valuable  facts,  we 
were  told  something  like  this:  "W(hy, 
Mary,    you    have    had    this    all     the 
week    and    I    see    no   reason    tor    for- 
getting    it."        Why    not      give     the 
youngsters  some  good  reason  for  re- 
membering  rather   than    merely   see- 
ing  that   there  is  no  reason   for  for- 
getting information  given?     Through 
our  studies  in  the  Toscanelli  Club  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  find  some  ways  of 
making  '(he  study  of  geography  more- 
attractive. 

SARA  E.  PAYNE. 
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GIRLS'  ATHLETICS. 


Ever  since  Normal  School  has 
been  in  existence,  athletics  for  girls, 
lias  been  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
in  its  curriculum. 

During  the  past  years  the  girls 
o£  our  School  have  built  up  a  repu- 
tation in  athletics  vi>'iich  had  to  be 
upheld  by  the  girls  attending  Nor- 
mal this  year.  We  have  not  failed 
in  our  trust. 

We  have  had  various  teams  sent 
out  to  represent  us.  One  of  our, 
first  experiences  was  the  News'  Ath- 
letic Meet,  held  at  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment Armory.  Our  teams  returned, 
bringing  witn  them  a  Silver  Loving 
Cup.  The  Senior  Relay  team  '  won 
first  place  in  their  special  event, 
while  the  Juniors  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  'f'leir  older  sisters  and 
trailed  along  as  third. 

At  this  time  the  Juniors  estab- 
lished the  title  of  "Good  Sports"  for 
themselves.  So  Dr.  Burdick  said, 
adding  that  he  thought  they  had 
won  a  greater  victory  by  being 
"Good  Sports,"  that  if  they  had  car- 
ried  off   first  honors. 

At  the  same  time,  Carolyn  Waller 
established  an  unprecedented  record 
for  Basket  Ball  goals  per  minute. 
Consequently,   becoming   County   and 


Harrisonburg  M.  S.  N.  S.      |  officials     of    this    department,     have 

!^°"S   F Laird   worked   with   us   and    for   us   in   oup 

i>°sen    F McCullough  athletics.     Our  aim  fhas  been  to  sup- 

Wagstaff C DeRanjport  their  ideals,  and  to  uphold  the 

^®"®    S.C Stokes  standards    set    up    by    the    Maryland 


Winand 
Chinault G Harrington 

Thomas 

Coleman   G Allen 

March  2  3  saw  M.  S.  N.  S.  girls 
team  piled  in  the  school  ^'truck, 
trusty  William  at  the  wheel,  with 
Mr.  Dunkle  at  his  side,  speeding  on 
our  way  to  Virginia,  Harrisonburg 
!  eing  our  destination.  Naturally 
Miss  Cook  was  there  to  see  that 
things  went  along  alright. 

We  arrived  in  Harrisonburg  at 
10.30   P.  M.,  having  left  M.  S.  N.  S. ! 


State  Normal  School.  We  must  not, 
we  cannot,  we  have  not  failed. 
Every  girl  has  been  working  at  her 
special  job  with  all  her  power,  and 
we  can  say,  really  and  truly,  "Our 
ideals  and  standards  are  still  intact." 
MARY  THOMAS. 


SYNONYMS. 


-"So      mighty. 


tional   Cf'ampion,    as   there  has  been 
no     previous     record    in     that     line. 
Dorothy     McLyman     won     herself     a 
place  as  second  in  the  same  contest 


State    Champion    and    incidently   Na-  so'-eduled  for  the. game.     We  entered 

with  full  confidence  and  faith  ^n 
ourselves,  but  our  exit  was  not  as 
high    spirited    as    our    entrance    had 

.    ^epn.       They     defeated     us     by     the 

Not   long    after    this.    Basket    Ball  i  ^'^'■'"'"S    score    of    45    to    14.      We 

became  the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  I  '"'ay^d   hard,   did   our  best,   but  lost. 

Tryouts    were    held    and    under    the  M^^^^up: 

supervision   of   Miss    Cook   and    Miss !      Harrisonburg  M.  S.  N.  S. 

Sammis,   the  Basket  Ball  squad   was  I  Long   F Laird 

chosen.      Those    girls    on    the    squad  jWagstaff,  Z P McCullough 

Wagstaff ,  H.     .  .  .  C DeRan 


Ethel      Lynch- 
dear." — Proctor. 

B'f'ilJl  Jones. — "One  of  the  few 
at  3.30.  A  little  stiffness  was  t^'ie  immortal  names.  That  were  not  born 
o-ily  reminder  of  our  long  journey. '  to  die." — Halleck. 
By  the  way,  one  of  our  stops  was  in  I  Betty  Worthington.  —  "Not  so 
Winchester.  At  this  little  town  they  •  much  a  desire  for  fame  and  career 
mistook  us  for  a  Vaudeville  troupe,  i  as  to  justify  their  faith  in  her  won- 
and  one  person  even  asked  Mr.  Dun-  derful  ability." — Cincinnati  Post, 
i-le  at  which  show  house  we  were  in- 1  Charlotte  Helm. — "There  is  much 
tending  to  perform.  [music,    excellent   voice    in    this    little 

Saturday,    March    24,    was    a    very  organ." — Shakespeare, 
busy   day.      We   had    been    presented        Helen     Cox — "A      lasting      record 
with  sc'iedules  in  the  shape  of  Bas-   stands    incribed    against    my    name." 
ket     Balls,     the    night    before.       On 
these  schedules  was  tabulated  an  ac- 
tivity for  every  hour  in  Vie  day.    At 
last    8.    30   came,   this   was   the   time 


are:  forwards:  Carah  Laird,  Clau 
dine  McCullough,  Marion  Ogle,  Doro- 
't-ea  Hisley;  guards,  Rowanetta  Al- 
len, Elsie  Harrington,  Eugenia  Gra- 
ham, and  Mary  Thomas;  centers, 
Anna  DeRan;  side  centers:  Hilda 
Stokes,  Mildred  Jones,  Josephine 
Winand. 

The  first  game  played  was  with 
Blue  Ridge  College  at  New  Wind- 
sor on  March  3,  1923.     The  line-up: 

Blue  Ridge  M.  S.  N.  S. 

Borask    F Laird 

Brown  .  .  .      F. .  .        McCullough 

Gasher    S.  C. .    Stokes,  Hisley 

Deck    C DeRan 

Brumbaugh    G Harrington 

Thomas 
Klein    G Allen 

The  final  score  was  20^44,  in 
Normal's  favor.  This  was  our  first 
and  only  victory. 

On  March  10,  we  were  honored 
by  a  visit  of  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.) 
Normal  team.  After  a  fast  and  hard 
fought  game,  we  were  forced  to  low- 
er our  colors  to  the  score  of  31 — 20. 
We  {Tad  to  admit  that  Harrisonburg 
has  an  almost  unconquerable  team. 
It  is  the  fastest  team  that  has  ever 
played  on  M.  S.  N.  S.  floor 


Bell    S.C Stokes 

Wallar 

Ch»nault G Allen,  Ogle 

Coleman    G Thomas 

Jones 

This  game  was  tf'ie  last  game  of 
the  season.  We  were  supposed  to 
have  a  return  game  with  Blue  Ridge 
but  the  game  was  cancelled.  We 
hope  that  next  year  our  Basket  Ball 
season  will  be  a  greater  success  than 
it  has  been  this  year. 

Inter-Class  games  was  the  chief 
activity  of  the  Basket  Ball  season. 
The  spirit  was  wonderful.  This 
method  of  playing  made  it  possible 
for  every  girls  to  have  an  active 
part  in  athletics.  Judging  by  some 
of  the  names  of  t>he  various  teams- 
Snitfires.  Blue  Devils,  Nine  Square, 
Dumbells,  etc.,  the  season  had  to 
be  a  huge  success. 

At  present  we  are  working  hard  on 
VoUey  Ball  and  Base  Ball.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  we  will  have  teams  rep- 
rps^nting  the  school  in  each  sport, 
and  that  not  only  will  we  have  In- 
ter-Class p-ames,  but  also  games  with 
various  schools  and  colleges. 

Miss   Cook   and   Miss   Sammis,   the 


Gould. 

Katherine  Gibson. — "Sober,  stead- 
fast and  demure." — Milton. 

Ruth  Grafton. — "And  I  tenderly 
laid  my  message  on  music's  out- 
sprpad  wings." — Proctor. 

Hilda  Nolte. — "And  many  a  gran- 
deur far,  yet  it  catches  the  eye  from 
a  distance,  like  a  luminous  guiding 
star." — Anon. 

Margie  Hayden. — "I  am  not 
bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be 
true,  I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but 
I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  what  light 
i  have." — Lincoln. 

Mary  Lilly. — "I  would  look  up — 
and    love — and    lift." — Walters. 

Evelyn  Flook. — "To  doubt  her 
fairness  were  to  want  an  eye." — 
Tennyson. 

Rachel  Remsburg.  —  "And  kind 
the  woman's  eyes  and  innocent,  and 
all  her  bearing  gracious." — Tenny- 
son. 

Virginia  Doering.  —  "Thy  lordly 
genius  blooms  for  all  to  see." — 
Havne. 

Marion    Ogle. — "Let   be   my   name 

until  I  make  my  name." — Tennyson. 

Caroline  Read. — "Ye  were  but  lit- 

tlle  at   the   first,   but   mighty   at   the 

last." — Mackay. 

Miriam  Cronhardt.  —  "Whose 
worth  if  praises  may  go  back  again, 
stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the 
ages,  for  her  perfections." — Shakes- 
peare. 

H.  V.  W.,  '24. 


John — "Father,  what  is  the  Latin 
word   for   people?" 

Father — "I  don't  know." 

John — "Populi."    (Pop-u-li). 

Mother — "John!       How    dare    you 
accuse  your  father  of  lying." 

— Orange  and  Blue. 
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CELEBRITIES   AMONG   THE 
GIRLS. 


She  was  just  a  plain,  everyday 
kind  of  a  girl — at  least,  so  I  thought 
when  she  first  came  to  M.  S.  N.  S. 
But  now — she's  Vie  jokiest,  wittiest, 
story-t€lling,  song-inging,  'laughin'- 
est,  joUiest  "feller"  you  ever  saw. 
Ask  anyone  around  Normal  who  the 
best  all  around  sport  is  and  they 
will  say,  "Hazel."  You  want  a 
favor  and  can't  get  it  anywhere  else, 
go  to  Hazel.  She  is  the  most  free- 
hearted girl  in  Normal,  and  I  guess 
if  you  wanted  it,  and  named  it  to 
her,  and  it  was  hers,  s'le'd  give  you 
the  earth.  Let's  give  Hazel  a  hand- 
shake— a  real,  hard  one — onne  that 
will  make  her  shout  and  make  us 
laurt'i  again. 


Has  anyone  seen  a  little  girl  in  a 
red  middy  running  around  Normal? 
S'-^e  isn't  very  dangerous,  because 
she  is  our  Senior  President.  Watch 
out  for  her  though  w!ien  she  is  play- 
ing basketball.  "Wood,  guard 
Lynchie  over  there,"  shouts  the  Cen- 
ter. "I  am  trying  to,"  says  Wood, 
"but  she  is  like  lightning.  By  the 
time  I  get  over  there  she  will  be 
somewhere  else."  No,  our  little 
President  is  as  harmless  as  r{\e  is 
sweet.  Never  a  care  or  a  frown  she 
wears.  Always  light-hearted,  jolly, 
and  a  smile  for  everyone.  Let's  give 
three  c'"'eers  for  her.  Hurrah!  Hur- 
rah! Now  make  the  last  one  a  long 
one.  as  Garmon  says,  H-u-r-r-a-h! 
Lynchie! 


"A  full  ricfi  nature  free  to  trust 
Truthful  and  almost  sternly  just." 
Just  such  a  girl  as  Hilda  Nolte 
must  have  inspired  Whittier  to  write 
these  lines.  She  stands  for  sympa- 
thy, good  fellowship,  sincerity,  and 
honesty.  What  traits  are  more  de- 
sirable in  the  Vice-President  of  our 
Student    Government. 


Who  said  we  didn't  have  another 
little  bird  around  Normal  besides 
our  Oriole?  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
just  listen  to  our  Junior  Nightingale, 
who  is  just  so  chirpy.  .  Her  singing 
is  .  full  of  the  blithest  joy.  From 
morn  till  night  we  can  hear  her  voice 
ringing  out  full  and  clear,  uncon- 
scious of  the  joy  and  sunshine  she 
is  spreading  around  M.  S.  N.  S. 
Charlotte  not  only  entertains  us,  but 
siie  also  leads  us,  when,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Miss  Shurtz,  we  have  no 
music  director  to  beat  time  for  us 
in  Assembly.  Charlotte  sing,  make 
your  neighbor  sing,  and  soon  the 
world   will   be   singing. 


"Where,  oh,  vViere  is  Helen  Cox? 
Gone  up  to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  She's 
gone  up  for  Student  Government 
President.  Gone  up  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame." 

Because  of  her  faithful  work  with 
the  Student  Government  the  name 
of  our  happy,  dimple-faced  Helen 
has  been  written  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  But,  dear  readers,  let  me 
tell  you  that  Helen,  although  quite 
serious  during  a  Student  Govern- 
ment or  Student  Council  meeting,  is 
also  a  jolly,  smiling  girl.  Lucky  is 
he  whom  she  smiles  on. 


A  visitor,  on  coming  to  Normal 
one  day,  said  to  me,  "Who  is  that 
young  girl  over  there?"  "Oh,"  I 
said,  "that  is  Caroline."  To  'me 
that  seemed  enough  to  say.  We  all 
know  Caroline  too  well  to  know  that 
'►"•e  needs  any  one  to  describe  her. 
Who  is  more  honest  and  fairer  than 
she.  When  we  see  her  surrounded 
by,  a  group  of  little  children,  ready 
to  absorb  the  overflowing  knowl- 
edge of  Caroline  who  is  acting  the 
role  of  teacher,  you  will  know  that 
s'  e  is  as  happy  as  she  can  be.  May 
love  and  joy  attend  you  always 
through   life. 


A  tall,  brown-haired  girl  comes 
down  'fie  hall.  She  is  very  busy  and 
must  hurry  to  keep  all  her  appoint- 
ments, but  she  always  has  a  kind 
word  and  a  smile.  She  sympathizes 
with  and  helps  any  poor  unforunate 
who  hasn't  done  his  lesson.  "Always 
help  a  friend  in  trouble,"  is  her 
motto.  She  looks  very  serious,  but 
oftimes,  out  of  school,  she  can  be 
found  in  a  gay  or  laughing  mood. 
She  enjoys  a  joke  as  well  as  any, 
and  her  responsibilities  do  not  ruin 
t"  er  cheerful  disposition.  Well,  when 
this  girl  you  see,  it's  Miriam  Cron- 
hardt^the  new  President  of  Stu- 
dent Council. 


Who  is  our  Captain?  Anna  De- 
Rau,  of  course.  Everyone  who  has 
been  to  the  basketball  games  knows 
who  she  is.  She  is  the  jolliest  of 
girls  and  always  has  some  new  joke 
or  slang  expression  to  pull  off  on 
the  other  girls,  her  favorite  saying 
at  present  being,  "Now  don't  get 
flip  on  my  hands."  In  the  game 
Ann  is  a  wonder.  The  floor  in  the 
center  is  usually  kept  clean  because 
of  ,'ier  wiping  it  up  with  her  uni- 
form. Then,  again,  that  smile  on 
her  face  never  wears  off  regardless 
of  the  results  of  the  game  for  she 
is  a  good  loser  as  well  as  a  good 
winner.  Her  jovial  manner  and  good 
sportsmanship  have  made  her  fam- 
ous. 


"Who  is  a  good  Junior  celebrity?" 
I  asked  of  a  group  of  Juniors.  "Why, 
Marjorie  Hayden,  of  course,"  they 
answered.  "To  be  sure,"  said  I,  "I 
almost  forgot  her."  Marjorie  is  too 
well  known  among  the  Juniors  and 
also  among  the  Seniors  to  need  a 
description.  I,  personally,  like  to 
hear  her  talk.  She  has  the  tvpical 
Rastern  Shore  accent,  and  has  a 
very  jolly   manner  with   everyone.    I 


hear  that  she  is  a  big  tease  and  de- 
lights in  playing  jokes  on  people. 
But,  with  all  this,  Marjorie  is  a  re- 
liable, dependable,  and  energetic 
Junior. 

A.  C.  HYATT,  Sr.  IV. 


ASK  "  'SMANTHY." 


Dear  'Smanthy: 

What    can    L    do    to    change    my 
color? 

P.  GREEN. 
Dip  in  the  Nile. 

S. 


Dear  'Smanthy: 

Wfiat  am   I   good   for? 

A.    FISHBACK. 
A  dog's  wish-bone. 

S. 


Dear  'Smanthy: 

Do   you   know  Savilla  Burns? 

I.    T. 
Yes,    so    does   Bill   Frizzell. 

S. 


Dear  'Smanthy: 

Did    you    know    summer    can't    go 
into  winter  without  a  fall? 

O.   G. 
Yes,    neither    can    winter    go    into 
summer  without  a  spring. 

S. 


Dear  'Smanthy: 

Are     there     any     simple     Simonds 
around  M.  S.  N.  S.? 

M.   O. 
Yes,  by  Joe. 

S. 
H.  W.,  '23. 


Dear  Juniors: 

You  can't  imagine  what  a  won- 
derful time  we  had  at  our  danc? 
i^riday  night,  even  if  it  was  Friday, 
the  thirteenth,  when  our  luck  usu.- 
j,lly  runs  the  wrong  way. 

Everyone  looked  very  attractive. 
Some  floated  about  in  silks  and  geor- 
gettes, while  otf'iers  tripped  a  light 
fantastic  toe  in   simple  street  attire. 

The  decorations  were  most  appro- 
priate. Our  Committee  must  have 
toiled  long,  weary  hours,  in  their 
work,  for  the  hall  certainly  did  them 
credit.  Flowers  and  greens  were 
placed  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
flower  garden. 

But  all  too  soon  the  last  strains 
of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  ceased,  and 
we  sauntered  to  our  rooms  only  to 
tell  the  stay-at-home  what  a  mar- 
velous time  we  had  had. 

Here's  hoping  that  your  "Junior 
Dance"  will  be  as  great  a  success 
as  ours  has  been.  Of  course  we  will 
want  you  to  write  and  tell  us 
about  it. 

Sincerely, 

THE    SENIORS, 

B.  A. 
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THE  DOEMITORY  STAFF. 


To   them   we  give  our  friendship 
Who    look    after    and    care    for    us 
all, 

To   them   we  give   our   praises, 
Tfie  staff  of  old  Newell  Hall. 

Miss    Ayre,    charming    and    gracious 
Our  social   director  is  she; 

The   students  simply  adore  her, 
May  we  in  her  memory  he. 

Mrs.    Dingle,   jolly   and   happy, 
Our  hats  we  take  off  to  you; 

By  your  sweet  and  friendly  manner 
You're    a    pal — proven    and    true. 

Miss  Wells,  "petite"  and  peppy, 
Plans  food  of  just  the  right  sort; 

At  hikes  and  parties  and  dinners. 
We  find  her  a  dead  game  soprt. 

Miss   Matthews,   Cfheerful   and   kind, 
Keeps  each  and  all  of  us  well; 

Indeed,  an  angel  of  mercy  is  she, 
As  many  a  girl  can  tell. 

Miss  Amberson,  sweet  and  dainty, 
The  big  sister  of  the   crowd; 

In  Administration  Hall  she  lives. 
Long  ring  her  praises  loud. 

Now  let  us  r^heer  our  dear  staff, 

And  let  the  echoes  soar; 
The  dear  staff  of  M.   S.  N.   S., 

We'll   praise   for  ever  more. 

MARGARET   RICHARDSON,    Sr.I. 


THE  CHANGING  STATUS  OF 
EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 
IN  THE  PAST  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS. 


THE  MINSTRELS. 


"Man's  inhumanity  to  man,  makes 
countless   thousands   mourn." 

We  think  that  Burns  himself 
would  have  questioned  the  truth  of 
these  words  could  he  have  seen  the 
large  and  en^ihusiastic  audience 
which  attended  the  Towson  Min- 
strels on  Thursday  night.  The  per- 
formance was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Baltimore  County,  and  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  goodwill  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  crowd. 

The  Normal  School,  which  is  al- 
ways interested  in  community  affairs 
helped  boost  the  Minstrels  and  also 
gave  the  use  of  tfie  Auditorium  to 
the   Society. 

From  the  moment  the  first  singer 
came  out  until  the  last  strains  of 
the  banjo  died  away  the  show  was 
a   great   success. 

But  the  best  thing  of  all  was  that 
the  community  should  rally  so 
splendidly  to  the  cause  of  charity. 
JULIA  WHALAND,  Sr.  I. 


"Woman  seems  a  different  being 
since  she  has  developed  an  intellec- 
tual life  of  her  own,  and  her  rights 
and  wrongs  as  a  human  creature  can 
no  longer  be  judged  solely  by  her 
usefulness  to  man." 

■  Before  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  little  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  women  to  break 
!  away  from  their  own  small  area, 
comprising  the  home,  church  and 
possibly  t^e  neighborhood,  but  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  steady, 
almost  rapid,  movement  toward 
broader,  more  essential  things  that 
cannot  be  found  in  the  home.  This 
progress  was  shown  by  the  rise  of 
seminaries,  academies  for  girls  and 
beginnings  of  higher  education  all 
over  the  world. 

This  movement  was  gradual,  un- 
til the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
which  seems  to  have  been  t^he 
owning  point.  Then  the  remark- 
able ability  shown  by  women  to  cope 
with  grave  problems  and  also  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  new  situations, 
aroused  admiration  and  respect  from 
all.  Dating  from  that  time,  there 
has  been  a  still  more  rapid  progres- 
sion in  the  higher  education  of  wo- 
men, as  a  result  of  which,  they  have 
not  only  developed  intelligent  and 
vigorous  personalities,  but  are  also 
taking  an  active  part  in  movements 
for  social  betterments,  in  the  vari- 
ous professions;  law,  medicine,  poli- 
tics, teaoffiing  (in  which  they  pre- 
dominate), and  in  numerous  other 
ways  of  meeting  and  solving  the  race 
problems  with  as  much  assurance 
and  capability  as  their  partners,  the 
men,  and  at  the  same  time,  carry- 
ing on  the  homes  just  as  efficiently 
as  their  earlier  v,  uneducated  an- 
cestors. 

MARY   DRYDE'N. 


Small  Boy — "What's  t>he  use  of 
washing  my  hands  before  I  go  to 
school.  Mother?  I'm  not  one  of 
those  fellows  who  are  always  rais- 
ing them." — Orange  Owl. 


LIFE  IN  "214." 


If  it  has  never  been  your  luck 
to  live  in  a  cubicle  in  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  you  haven't  f*\ad 
the  most  out  of  Normal  School  life. 
Perhaps  many  of  you  will  laugh  at 
the  very  idea — but  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience and  wouldn't  have  missed 
the  life  for  anything. 

In  the  first  place,  eleven  wide- 
awake Juniors  can  get  loads  of  fun 
out  of  making  the  life  of  a  dignified 
Senior  the  very  liveliest  one  at  Nor- 
mal. The  Senior  of  whom  I  speak 
will  always  be  remembered  in  the 
hearts  o  fthose  who  lived  in  "214." 
She,  t|,he  jolly,  good  natured,  con- 
siderate, and  best  of  all,  true  sport, 
has  helped  make  the  life  a  real  joy. 


A  very  worthy  member  we  have 
found  our  President.  Under  her 
guidance  we  have  carried  on  our 
work  as  successfully  as  a  national 
organization.  "The  Mysterious  Thir- 
teen," we  call  ourselves,  and  it  is; 
really  what  we  are.  Our  honorary- 
member  making  thirteen  in  number 
comes  from  "215,"  so  all  respect  to 
"215."  We  feel  very  sad  to  report 
I  that  at  some  of  our  regular  business 
meetings  we  did  not  have  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  present,  but  we  can 
gladly  say  that  all  were  present  at 
our  regular  feeds. 

Does  "214"  have  an  Orchestra? 
You  just  bet  ♦^jfiat  we  do.  A  six 
piece  orchestra,  and  it  meets  every 
I  week  on  top  of  the  partition.  Our 
director  has  just  reported  the 
breaking  of  only  one  knitting  needle, 
'  and  our  violin  player  has  made  no 
disfigurements  on  the  tennis  racket. 
As  a  final  report  we  have  furnished 
beautiful  music,  with  but  little  ex- 
pense to  the  organization.  Our  con- 
cert night  is  June  6,   1923. 

Naturally,  true  love  never  runs 
smooth  and  from  this  arises  our 
many  quarrels;  true  to  life,  and 
also  true  to  the  statement  that  Edi- 
son  did   his   best   work   when   angry. 

"Did  you  hit  me  with  tfhat  pil- 
low?" 

"Yes.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  and  then  follow  the  slam- 
ming   of   non-compliments. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  day  is  our  two  prize- 
fighters. As  yet  we  have  only  wit- 
nessed two  fights,  because  at  the  last 
one,  the  radiator  was  directly  in 
front  of  the  contestant,  and  the  dam- 
age was  a  burned  arm.  Even  the 
nurse  questioned  her  statement  of 
"I  fell  against  the  radiator."  We' 
feel  sure  that  the  antagonist's 
streng^fh  and  skill  will  improve  with 
practice,  beyond  that  of  Dempsey 
and   Carpentier. 

10.15,  and  the  lights  go  out.  All 
is  quiet — then  with  a  sigh  and  a. 
groan   some   one   turns  over. 

"I  can't  sleep,  I  didn't  sleep  all: 
last  night." 

From  cubicle  4,  "I  haven't  slept 
for  two  nights." 

"That's  nothing,"  says  some  one 
else,  "I  haven't  slept  this  week." 

"For  goodness  sake,  I  haven't 
slept  since  I  started  here  to  school," 
says  the  girl  thinking  she  ^has  added 
the  conclusion,  only  to  get  the  reply 
of   "I    never   slept   in   my   life." 

"I  have  never  slept  in  my  life  and 
I  am  older  than  any  of  you,"  says 
our  superior  Senior;  we  all  turn 
over  and  go  to  sleep  just  as  the 
clock  in  the  old  tower  chimes  the 
midnight   hour. 

LORETTA  SCHWARTZ,  Jr.   I. 
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TOWSON    5    AND    10c    STORE 

School   Supplies  And 
Novelties,   Etc. 


404  York  Road 

(10) 


Towson,  Md. 


Service  Wliile  You  Wait! 
Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 
a  Chesapeake  Avenue,  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


Safety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save  Your  Money  And   Invest  With 

THE 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,   MD. 
(10) 


Downs'  Wedding  Invitations 
JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

229    N.    Charles    St.,     BALTIMORE 

(10) 


THE  ATELIER 

103  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SELBY'S  STUDIO 

(10) 


SWEETS— STATIONERY 

K  E  E  N  E  '  S 

YORK  RD.  AND  BURKE  AVE. 

(10) 


TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 
York  Road  and  WiUow  Avenae 

Phone,  Towson  554. 

(10) 


THE   WILSON   ELECTRIC   CO. 

WM.   A.   WILSON,   Prop. 
EJvery  tiling  Electrical 

409  York  Road,  Towson,  Md. 
Phone,  Towson  323. 
(10)  

THE    DULANY    VERNAY    CO. 

339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 
State. 

(10) 


EXCHANGES  AND  COMMENT. 


The  Wf'iistle,  Bruswick  H.  S.;  Bruns- 
wick,  Md.: 
— We  wisli  especially  to  commend 

the  low  price,   the  notes  for  various 

grades    and    the    goodly    number    of 

advertisements. 


The    Spectator,    Pederalsburg   H.    S.; 

Federalsburg,  Md.: 

— We  like  the  variety  of  original 
humor  in  the  Spectator  and  find  it 
very  interesting.  It  is  one  of  our 
youngest  exchanges  and  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated  upon  its   progress  so   far. 


The   Spotlight,   Proctor   H.    S.,    Proc- 
tor,   Vermont. : 

— Although  this  is  one  of  our 
new  exchanges  it  has  already  won 
a  place  for  itself.  For  especial  com- 
ment we  may  mention  its  magazine 
form  and  the  editorial  and  literary 
departments. 


Tjh-e  Grapurchat,  East  Radford  Nor- 
mal, East  Radford,  Va. : 
— We  like  the  Grapurchat,  but  it 
worries  us  every  time  we  look  at  it 
because  we  haven't  been  able  in  any 
way  to  find  the  meaning  of  its  name. 
Will  someone,  anywhere,  please 
write  and  tell  us  what  meaning 
(wise  or  otherwise)  lies  back  of  that 
astonishing   name? 


St.   John's  Collegian,   St.   John's  Col- 
lege,   Annapolis,    Md.: 
— This  is  a  very  popular  exchange 

and    rather   widely    read    among    our 

girls. 


The  Owl,  Hurloc,  Md.: 

— The  Owl  is  another  one  of  our 
youngest  exchanges  and  we  consider 
it  a  very  creditable  carrier  of  East- 
ern Sfho'  news.  The  Owl  lives  up  to 
its  name  and  gives  us  many  wise  ar- 
ticles and  witty  jokes. 


The  Central  Bulletin,   Central  H.   S. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


High  School  Life,  Preston,  Md.: 

— This,  another  of  those  from  the 
Eastern  Sho',  marked  Vol.  1,  No.  1., 
etc.  We  like  these  new  exchanges 
and  we  are  watching  them  grow. 


The     Eastern     Echo,     Eastern     High 

School,    Baltimore,    Md.: 

— We  found  this  to  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive looking  paper  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  we  have  received. 
We  wish  especially  to  congratulate 
the  Eastern  Echo  upon  its  splendid 
sketches   and   cartoons. 


The  Talisman,  Ballard  H.  S.,  Seattle, 

Wash.: 

— The  Talisman  comes  to  us  each 
week  bearing  its  message  across  the 
continent.  Evidently  the  boys  and 
girls  out  there   have  plenty  of  pep. 


Their  paper  shows  it.  We  enjoy  it 
and  it  helps  us  to  know  that  people 
are   alike   the   world  over. 

The    Henderson    Review,    Henderson 

H.   S.,    Henderson,   Md.: 

— We  find  tjhis  a  very  interesting 
little  paper  revealing  plenty  of 
school  pep  and  evidentlly  backed  by 
enthusiastic  boosters.  We  wish  to 
congratulate  them  upon  the  amazing 
number  of  advertisements  they  have 
secured  and  the  growth  in  size  since 
Vol.  1,  No.  1,  which  came  out  in 
January,  1923.  Surely,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  business  men  of 
their  own  and  surrounding  commun- 
ities and  their  splendid  school  spirit, 
they  are  sure  of  great  success  in  the 
future. 


T|,^e   Oriole,    Baltimore   City   College. 
Baltimore,   Md. 


Westward  Ho,  Western  High  School, 

Baltimore,   Md. 
The  Courant,  Hyattsville,  Md. 


The   Carolinian,   Denton   H.   S.,   Den- 
ton, Md. 


The    Concord    Argos,    Concord    State 
College,  Athens,  W.  Va. 


The   Owl,   Westminster  H.   S.,   West- 
minster, Md. 


The    Chestertown    Transcript,    Ches- 
tertown,  Md. 


The  Harford  Democrat,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Union  News,  Towson,  Md. 


The  exchange  shelf  is  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  fireplace  in  the  li- 
brary. In  our  long  list  everyone 
ffhould  find  one  paper  of  especial  in- 
terest to  them. 

RUTH   COLE,   Sr.    I. 


MISS  GREENLAW. 


Ethel  E.  Jones. 
Tall,  athletic  and  charming, 

A  miglity  good  person  to  know, 
A   friend    who   is   ready  and   willing. 

To   aid   you    wherever   you   go. 

Industrious,   jolly  and   happy. 

With    millions   of   ideas   to   lend — 

She    is    always    right    there    to   jhelp 
you — 
Who  could  ask  for  a  better  friend? 

In  her  work,  there  are  few  to  excel 
her. 

At  play,  there  are  few  half  as  gay 
To  know  her  is  really  a  privilege, 

That  folks  don't  have  any  old  day. 

She  is  just  the  best  kind  of  a  leader, 
A  friend  who  is  helpful  and  kind, 

A    teacher    that    equals    Miss    Green- 
law— 
Is  not  very  easy  to  find. 
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THE    STEBBINS  -  ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware, 
Builders'  Supplies 

TOWSON,  MD.      RIDBRWOOD,  MD. 

(10) 


start  a  Savings  Account  With 

THE 

SECOND   NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 

(10) 


COME   ON,   CONTEST! 


YORK  ROAD 
(10) 


MATHIAS    GROSS 
Barber  Shop 

TOWSON,  MD. 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BUICK  MOTOR  CARS 

p.  B.  and  M.  L.  PORTS,  Props., 
Phone,  Towson   525 
(10) 


PRANK  J.  SMRCINA 

Practical  Tailor 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Altering, 

Dyeing,  Cleaning 

403  YORK  ROAD         TOWSON,  MD. 
(10) 


Table   Delicacies 

GEORGE  H.  STIEBEIi 

Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


"For    when    the    One    Great    Scorer 
comes 

To  write  against  your  name; 
He  writes  not  if  you  won  or  lost. 

But  jhow    you    played    the    game." 

This  is  what  each  Pest  and  Normal 
is  thinking,  and  do  you  know  why? 
In  May  there  is  a  contest  between 
the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi  Societies. 
How  every  one  is  already  brimming 
over  with  pep  to  fulfil  some  duty  for 
his   Society  and    make   it   win! 

The  first  chance,  for  the  spirit  to 
bubble  out  of  the  cup,  will  be  given 
at  the  Contest,  May  18.  On 
this  night  the  Public  Speaking, 
Story  Telling,  Magazine  and  Author- 
ship groups  of  each  Society  will  put 
on  their  best  talent  to  give  a  decla- 
mation, tell  a  story,  read  an  original 
article  or  short  story.  But  this  is 
not  all,  for  who  knows  which  will 
be  greater  "The  Maker  of  Dreams" 
or  "The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb 
Wife."  Come,  on  May  25,  and  find 
out   for   yourself. 

If  you  want  your  Society  to  win, 
make  your  songs  the  cleverest,  and 
sing  them  with  the  most  pep.  Every- 
one v>ho  is  not  taking  part  in  the 
declamation  or  the  plays  is_  putting 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  mak- 
ing every  song  practice  count  by 
good  attendance  and  by  purposeful 
singing.  "Lovin'  Sam"  might  be  the 
winner  for  the  Pests,  or  "Seven  or 
Eleven"  might  be  the  winner  for  the 
Normals. 

Good  sportsmanship  will  furnish 
the  backbone  of  the  contest.  Re- 
member, "It  counts  not  if  you  won 
or  lost,  but  how  well  you  played 
the   game." 

M.  HOLTSCHNEIDER. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  BELL. 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 

Fancy   and    Staple    Grocories,    Flour 

And  Feed 

York  Road  Towson,  Md. 


You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 

THE 

TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

Opposite   the  Court  House 

Towson,  Md. 

Open   Saturday  Nights 

4%    Interest    on    Savings    Deposits 

(10) 


St.  John's  Girls  High  School,  Bal- 
timore City,  is  jubilant  over  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  State  Super- 
intendent Albert  S.  Cook,  stating 
that  our  school  has  been  placed  upon 
the  State's  best  recognized  high 
Schools.  When  you  consider  that 
St.  John's  |has  given  to  the  teaching 
profession  sixty-one  teachers,  thirty- 
nine  of  whom  have  been  or  are  at 
present  teaching  in  Baltimore  City 
or  County,  some  of  whom  are  prin- 
capals  in  our  public  schools,  it 
seems  but  a  fitting  sequel  that  this 
school  should  rank  as  a  recognized 
high  school.  They  have  a  new  Home 
Economics  Department,  a  new  gym, 
and  the  place  is  alive  with  sucfh  ac- 
tivities. I  hope  I  am  a  true  pro- 
phet in  saying  St.  John's  is  more 
than  likely  to  better  its  own  record 
in  sending  to  our  profession  teachers. 
MABEL  A.  PIELERT,  Sr.  V. 


Sara — "Will      you      put      "Angel 
Child"  on  ffie  victrola?" 

George — "Sure,  come  here." 


'Twas    in    history    class.      One    poor 
trembling    maid 
Had  come  with  her  lesson  undone. 
The    room    seemed    to    darken    and 
whirl   all   around. 
She  felt  as   if  falling  ^headlong. 
When  the  teacher  looked  at  her,  oh, 
what   should    she    do? 
Would  the  "goodv"  in  back  of  her 
tell? 
"Next  question,"  rang  out  the  teach- 
er's clear  tones. 
And  r-r-r-ring  went  the  bell! 

'Twas  in   English.     The  teacher  had 
ordered   a   test, 
"You    should    t)hink    a    long    time, 
ere  you  write!" 
So  one  poor  lass  sat  thinking,  alas! 
Her  thoughts  were  ne'er  given   to 
light. 
For    ideas    came    crowding    so    thick 
and   so   fast 
So     mingled     and     scattered     pell- 
mell, 
That  just  as  she  took  up  her  pencil 
to  write — 
R-r-r-ring   went   the   bell! 

'Twas    in    music.      Recitations    were 
over  at  last, 
The    day    had    been    tiresome    and 
long. 
The    class    felt    like    taking    a    three 
hours'  nap. 
But   the    teacher    demanded   song; 
The  voices  were   squeaky,   t>he   notes 
were  all  flat, 
"The  Spring  Song"  was  sung  like 
a  knell; 
But  they  stayed  there  and  sang  it  all 
over   again 
Though  r-r-ring  went  the  bell. 
ANNA  MALLONEE. 


A  Friend  of  the  Senior  Class  at 
M.    S.    N.    S. 

ISAAC  BENESCH  &  SON 
Furniture  Store 

549  N.  GAY  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Phone,  Wolfe  2287. 


Phone,  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

824  W.  Saratogo  Street, 

Opposite  Brager's,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Original  and  Special  Designs  to  Order 

We  Can  Duplicate  Any  Pin  or  Ring. 

(10) 
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STALE  COLUMN. 


HIKING. 


Cheer  up  girls,  no  matter  jhow 
hungry  you  are,  you'll  always  find 
jam  in  the  lunch  room. 


He  was  the  idol  of  my  stands, 

He   was  a  pitcher   great, 
When    knife    and    fork    were    in    his 
hands. 

He  never  missed   the  plate. 


Why   didn't  they  play  pinochle  on 
the  Ark? 

Because  Noah  sat  on  the  deck. 


If  your  aunt's  brother  is  not  your 
uncle,  what  relation  is  he  to  you? 
Your  father. 


Winifred — Where  are  you  going? 
Cally^To    Deaf    and    dumb,    and 
blind   asylum. 

Winifred — What    for? 
Cally — Couple  of  chaperons. 


He  who  would  rise  with  the  sun, 
must  not  stay  up  late  with  the 
daughter. 


Gus — Don't  ever  tell  a  girl  she  Is 
a  perfect  poem — she  may  think  you 
scanned  her  feet. 


Mrs.  Walthers — Why  don't  you 
ask  someone  where  we  are? 

Mr.  Walthers — What  difference 
would  it  make?  Five  minutes  from 
now  we  won't  be  anywhere  near 
fxere. 

Miss  Cooley — Wliat  is  your  opin- 
ion of  civilization? 

Jane  L. — It's  a  good  idea.  Some- 
body ought  to  start  it. 

Falconer — Will  you  give  me  some- 
thing for  my  head? 
Yunnie — I  wouldn't  take  it  as  a  gift. 

Willie  to  Rowan — Consider  the 
fish — If  he  didn't  open  his  mouth, 
he   wouldn't   get   caught. 


Think  and  answer  wit»h  "nothing 
but  the  truth!"  What  phase  of  the 
social  life  here  at  school  do  you 
really  enjoy  the  most?  Everyone 
will  admit  that  hikes  are  one  of  the 
important  phases  of  our  social  life. 
Most  of  our  hikes  usually  have  been 
either  supper  or  breakfast  ones,  and 
have  been  held  by  sections,  organi- 
zations clubs,  or  groups  of  students  j 
for  mere  pleasure.  \ 

Since  the  first  appearances  and ! 
signs  of  spring,  ^however,  our  hikes 
have  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Just 
before  our  Easter  vacation,  Miss 
Cook  spoke  to  us  about  the  events  of 
the  Efficiency  Tests.  The  main 
event,  or  at  least  the  one  that  seems 
to  have  been  most  quickly  and 
promptly  responded  to  by  all  of  the 
girls  who  are  trying  to  pass  these 
tests,  is  the  hike.  The  hike  re- 
quired for  the  first  Efficiency  Test  is 


three  o'clock  or  some  time  after 
classes,  returning  in  time  for  din- 
ner. Several  of  those,  who  are  am- 
bitious, energetic,  and  anxious  to 
finish  their  hiking,  will  walk  in  the 
early  morning  and  after  classes,  too. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  know  where 
there  girls  go  on  their  hikes.  It  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  select  a  place 
or  a  direction  in  which  to  hike  as 
there  are  so  many  interesting  places 
around  Towson.  T|,'ie  surrounding 
country  is  very  rugged  and  hilly, 
consequently  the  view  is  very  pretty 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This  is 
especially  true  if  your  home  is  not 
in  a  hilly  region. 

You  can  see  from  this  bit  of  de- 
scription, I  believe,  that  hiking  has 
■lecome  an  important  factor  in  our 
daily  work.  If  you  happen  to  see  a 
group  of  girls,  hurrying  along  some 
road  around  Towson,  just  remember 
that  they  are  anxious  to  pass  one  of 
the  Efficiency  Tests  and  are  hiking. 
RUTH   JEFFERSON. 


THE  BOYS'  ATHLETICS. 


Miss  M. — Name  the  three  princi- 
pal organs  or  digestion. 

Bramble — Hand  organ,  mouth  or- 
gan and  pipe  organ. 

Pa,  what's  an  echo? 

An  echo,  my  son,  is  the  only  thing 
on  ear'^  that  can  cheat  a  woman 
out  of  the  last  word. 


Wright — -Give  me  your  Palmolive. 
O.   Caulk — Not  on   your   Lifebuoy. 


You    can't    tool    a    dollar,    even    if 
the  nickel  is  buffaloed. 


A  M.   S.   N.   S.    PARADOX. 


When    is    butter    like    little    Irish 
children? 

When    it    is   made   into   little   pats. 


forty-five  miles,  fifty  miles  for  the 
second  and  fifty-five  miles  for  the 
third.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our 
(hikes  have  assumed  this  new  role 
when  we  have  to  walk  so  many  miles 
in  one  month? 

Early  in  the  morning  before  the 
frost  has  disappeared  a  close  ob- 
server, or  an  ambitious  one,  who 
chanced  to  be  passing  M.  S.  N.  S., 
would  see  groups  of  girls,  two,  three, 
or  more,  starting  for  their  morning 
hike.  Some  of  these  energetic  young 
walkers,  will  return  to  the  dormi- 
tory for  breakfast  at  seven,  seven- 
thirty,  or  perhaps  even   later. 

Many  other  groups  of  girls,  who 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  leave  their 
warm  beds  in  the  early  (hours  of  the 
morning    will    begin     their    hike    at 


iyi,e  close  of  a  very  successful 
basketball  season  and  the  opening  of 
the  base  ball  period  has  been  the 
special  interest  of  the  boys'  athletics 
for  the  last  few  weeks.  We  see 
many  of  our  boys  out  on  the  baseball 
diamond  practicing  for  the  opening 
game  at  Union  Bridge.  We  are  all 
hoping  for  a  successful  season  which 
we  are  sure  of  seeing  because  of  the 
gain  in  skill  and  co-operation  in  our' 
winter  games.  Boys,  remember  the 
girls  are  backing  you  in  everything 
that  you  undertake.  Make  this  a 
record-l)reaking    season. 

CLAUDINE   McCULLOUGH,   Jr.    I. 


'OUR  ORIOLE.  " 


As  I  walked  through  the  halls  today 

I  heard  a  stranger  say, 

"Is  it  really  just  a  bird 

T|hat   makes   your   students    gay?" 

It  is  a  bird,  a  lovely  bird, 
Whose   song    you    must    have   heard, 
That   makes   us   feel   so   very  gay 
And  keeps  our  thoughts  well  stirred. 

This    bird    is    black    and    white,    but 

you 
Must  know  he's  read    (red)   all  over 

too; 
His  cry  is  "Won't  you  help  me  grow 
And  read  my  pages  through." 

I  guess  you'd  like  to  know  the  name 
Of  this  good  bird  of  fame 
Who  lives  at  M.  S.  N.  S. 
And  knows  not  any  shame. 

"Oriole"    is   his   name,    you   see, 
'Tis  pretty,  you  must  agree; 
Since  you  know  about  this  bird 
Will    you   read    him   regularly? 

C.  M.  GREEN,  Sr.  III. 
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Published  Monthly  by  Students  of  the  Maryland 
Stale  Normal  School,  Towsen.  Md. 


To  the  Students: 

This  issue  of  The  Oriole  is  the 
first  Faculty  venture  into  the  jour- 
nalism field.  We've  given  the  time 
to  it  (1)  because  you've  done  such 
a  good  piece  of  work  with  your  eigat 
or  nine  numbers;  (2)  because  we 
tliought  we'd  like  you  to  know  us 
better;  some  of  us  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  some  are  not  so  gay,  but 
eacli  has  his  side  that  may  be  more 
charming  than  you  realize;  (3)  be- 
cause we  thought  if  we  could  pro- 
duce a  number  in  form  that  would 
set  better  ideals  for  paper  and  ar- 
rangement, probably  you  might  be 
induced  to  see  that  quality  of  paper 
could  be  used  to  good  account  in  se- 
curing more  business.  Our  adver- 
tisers may  be  thinking  that  their  ads 
do  not  now  stand  out  to  good  advan- 
tage. So — here  is  the  Faculty 
Oriole! 

LIDA  LEE  TALL. 


EDUCATION    FOR   EFFICIENT 
LIVING. 


LA  NUIT. 


By  JIary  L.   Osborn. 
In  the  sky  hovers 
The   Mother  Moon. 
Around  her  dance 
The  tiny  glittering  stars. 
There  cling  to  her  the  filmy  threads 
Of   little   lost    prayers 
Trying  to  find  their  way 
Home. 


A  great  American  citizen  caught 
a  wonderful  vision  of  a  world  of 
peace,  a  world  of  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress, and  a  world  of  ever  increas- 
ing happiness,  and  it  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  education  given  to  the 
youth  today  whether  or  not  this 
vision  becomes  a  reality. 

In  this  world  of  ever  increasing 
complexity,  with  its  great  problems, 
rapidly  growing  in  number  and  dif- 
ficulty, the  future  citizen  has  had 
placed  upon  him  the  Herculean  task 
of  bringing  order  from  chaos,  pros- 
perity from  disaster,  friendship  from 
hate,  peace  from  war  and  happiness 
from  sorrows  and  bitterness. 

Let  us,  as  teachers,  consider  what 
this  future  citizen  needs  to  best  pre- 
pare him  to  meet  courageously,  and 
solve  efficiently  the  great  problems 
facin?  the  world  today. 
1. — E!e  should  be  physicaUy  fit. 

The  body  is  the.  power  machine, 
making  possible  every  activity  of  hu- 
man beings,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal. It  is  the  most  delicate,  the  most 
intricate,  the  most  complex  and  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  existence. 
The  work  it  has  to  do  is  a  great  one, 
and  of  an  importance  not  compara- 
ble to  any  other  thing.  Every  owner 
of  this  marvelous  machine'  should 
make  it  his  first  duty  to  attain  the 
highest  skill  in  caring  for  it.  To 
allow  any  part  of  it  to  become  out 
of  order  is  to  proclaim  his  ignorance 
and  his  inefficiency.  He  should  study 
it  cell  by  cell,  and  organ  by  organ, 
until  he  understantjs  perfectly  its 
construction,  its  needs,  the  dangers 
besetting  it,  so  that  he  may  give  it 
the  scientific  care  its  importance  de- 
mands. 
2. — He  should  be  mentally  alert. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world,  if 
civilization  is  to  advance  or  if  it  is 
even  to  survive,  there  must  be  men 
who  have  the  power  to  think  and  to 
think  quickly,  to  look  fairly  at  both 
sides  of  a  controversy,  to  size  up  a 
situation  and  to  make   correct  judg- 
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THE  VALUE  OF  FREE  WORK. 


HOW   OLD  IS  ANN? 


By   Ruth    E.    Buckley. 

A  saw,  a  hammer,  a  handful  of 
nails,  a  few  lengths  of  wood,  and  a 
stove!  One  would  scarcely  look 
upon  these  as  aids  in  the  develop- 
ment of  independence  and  individu- 
ality in  children.  Yet  were  you  to 
ask  a  member  of  the  first  grade  you 
would  find  him  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  slide  planned  and  con- 
structed by  a  group  of  fourth  grade 
builders;  or  were  you  to  happen  into 
our  school  Just  before  noon  on  any 
Thursday,  you  would  have  a  most 
edible  dainty  set  before  you  by  some 
member  of  a  third  grade  cooking 
group.  And  straightway  you  would 
decide  that  stoves  and  tools  had  been 
very  effective  aids  in  the  case  of  our 
third  and  fourth  grades. 

In  September,  an  enormous  pro- 
blem, similar  to  that  of  every  teach- 
er, had  to  be  met;  that  of  dealing 
with  twenty-four  boys  and  eleven 
girls  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
ten,  each  one  of  them  unusually 
keen  and  alert,  each  one  eager  to  be 
working  at  something,  each  one 
filled  with  ideas,  but  scarcely  one  of 
them  able  to  decide  what  thing  he 
wanted  to  do,  or  express  clearly  any 
of  his  many  ideas. 

It  was  in  order  to  help  this  situa- 
tion that  the  free  work  period  was 
introduced,  the  period  in  which  the 
children  work  on  anything  in  which 
they  are  particularly  interested. 
Each  child  was  allowed  to  choose 
for  work,  the  thing  he  wanted  most 
to  do.  In  order  to  guide  him  in  his 
selection,  and  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  desire  for  choosing  worthwhile 
things  to  do,  as  much  material  as 
possible  was  provided  for  him  to 
work  with.  A  work  bench,  tools, 
lumber  and  nails  were  purchased  by 
the  school.  A  couple  of  miniature 
printing  presses  were  borrowed  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  use  of 
the  household  arts  laboratory  should 
any  choose  to  work  on  a  cooking 
project. 

After  each  child  had  decided  upon 
his  line  of  work,  either  individually 
or  in  a  group,  he  was  called  upon  to 
draw  up  a  plan  of  procedure,  which 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  teacher 
for  her  O.  K.  before  he  was  allowed 
to  undertake,  the  work.  No  part  of 
the   project   is   more   important   than 

(Continued  on   Page   14 — Col.   1) 


A  Fable  by  Nellie  W.  Birdsong. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  lit- 
tle Bug.  This  Little  Bug  lodged  in 
the  brain  of  iWan  and  grew'  and  grew 
until   it  became  a  Great  Idea. 

"Behold,"  said  the  Great  Idea, 
"here  on  all  sides  there  is  work  to 
do.  Are  not  the  streets  alive  wit':i 
people  who  rush  madly  here  and 
t'-ere  trying  to  fulfill  their  destinies? 
Are  not  the  schools  filled  with  chil- 
dren who  strive  in  vain  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply,  divide,  read  and 
write?  Are  not  the  factorres  teem- 
irg  with  human  beings  who  cry 
aloud  in  their  misery  for  hig'ier 
things  to  do;  and  are  not  the  high 
p'aces  occupied  by  the  great  Nuts?" 

So  the  Great  Idea  buzzed  and 
buzzed  and  buzzed.  "I  have  it!"  an- 
nouni^ed  the  Great  Idea.  "Today, 
everybody,  no  matter  who  he  is 
flourishes  a  wrist  watch  of  gold, 
silver,  platinum  or  diamonds.  TIME 
was  w'-en  we  measured  it  by  notches 
on  sticks,  by  piles  of  rocks,  or  by 
the  noon  day  shadow.  Now,  so  ac- 
curate have  these  little  time  meas- 
urers become  that  they  can  tell  us 
whef'er  or  not  we  will  reach  our 
destination  at  the  desired  hour.  Why 
cannot  we  conceive  of  a  way  to  meas- 
ure man's  ability  to  pick  up  (not 
literally)  all  he  can  from  his  sur- 
roundings?" 

So  the  Great  Idea  simmered  and 
seethed  and  worked  in  the  brain  of 
Man  until  it  produced  such  measures 
as  these: 

Underline  the  right  word  in  the 
followrng: 

A  mouse  gnaws  cheese,  shoes, 
rafters,     holes. 

What  is  the  thing  for  you  to  do 
If  you  slip  on  the  ice  and  people 
laugh? 

Repeat  exactly  the  following  sen- 
tence:  Do  re  me  fa  sol  la  ti  do. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
an  ant  and  an  elephant? 

In  what  way  are  a  capitalist  and  a 
school   teacher  alike? 

Name  all  the  words  that  rhyme 
w it'll  schtzf. 

Why  does  a  chicken  cross  the 
road? 

"Now,"  said  the  Great  Idea  as  it 
contemplated  its  work,  "That  is  very 
good.  For  if  any  mortal  can  answer 
all   these   questions,   he   shall   be   put 

(Continued  on  Page   14 — Col.   2) 
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The  year  is  at  the  closs!  Let  us 
thanli  }OU  for  your  co-operation.  One 
either  lives  by  it  in  this  institution 
or  tails  by  the  way  side.  There  is 
no  place  for  the  discordant  note. 
Some  of  the  elections  for  association 
officers  have  been  most  raggjd  and 
mighc  have  caused  dissatisfaction, 
but  the  most  critical  students  have 
lallied  to  put  through  sane  voting 
even  tuough  the  machinery  of  voting 
is  far  from  perfect.  I  haven't  heard 
one  faculty  adviser  of  any  organiza- 
tion complain,  yet  I  must  put  the 
question  once  more — Are  we  100 %i 
loyal?  The  Junior  Class  Motto  is 
"lo  be  not  to  seem."  That's  it! 
Who  is  lifting?  Who  is  leaning? 
Again  thanks  to  all  for  a  good  year! 
May  the  "1923"  graduates  go  forth 
feeling  fit  for  the  fray  because  of 
the  mantle  woven  by  themselves 
that  will  descend  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Class  of  "1925." 

LIDA   LEE   TALL. 


THE  MODEEN  WOMAN  AND 
THE  CHILD. 


The  love  of  chilhood  has  always 
characterized  womankind.  The  mod- 
ern woman  loves  children  as  the 
woman  of  twenty-five  years  ago  did, 
except  that  her  modern  point  of 
view  changes  the  responsibility  she 
feels  toward   the  child. 

Modern  life  has  changed  woman- 
kind by  bringing  her  into  as  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
the  ways  of  the  world  as  she  had  in 
the  past  in  regard  to  her  more  guard- 
ed and  intensive  life  in  the  home. 
With  her  entrance  into  public  life 
has  come  a  realization  of  what  the 
future  brings  to  childhood;  of  what 
the  child  of  today  needs  to  become  to 


be  the  adult  of  tomorrow.  She  under- 
stands, because  of  a  wider  scientific 
knowledge,  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  childhood;  she  realizes  that 
the  child  needs  to  grow  physically, 
mentally,  morally,  socially  and  spir- 
itually. He  must  gain  information; 
but  he  must  also  gain  habits  which 
lead   to   ideals. 

Modern  woman  sees  the  child 
more  sanely  because  she  has  felt  the 
urge  to  keep  her  own  youth.  The 
world  of  today  does  not  grow  old. 
■  It  plays  tennis  and  dances  at  the  age 
when  people  used  to  be  sitting  by 
the  fire  in  the  inertia  of  the  even- 
ing of  life.  As  she  lives  with  chil- 
dren in  a  natural  and  happy  com- 
panionship, her  love  of  the  child 
carries  with  it  the  responsibility  of 
adding  to  the  growth  of  childhood. 
Love  is  often  selfish,  seeking  the 
joy  of  a  child's  self-expression  with- 
out carrying  with  it  responsibility  for 
development  and  growth;  pain,  or 
crossing  the  desire  of  a  loved  child 
are  avoided  because  it  is  hard.  With 
an  ideal  of  the  possibilities  of  child- 
hood, the  thinking  modern  woman 
bends  her  efforts  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent the  individual  child  may  realize 
the  greatest  possible  growth.  Some- 
times a  modern  woman  loses  her 
sense  of  perspective  because  of  the 
excitement  of  life  and  lure  of  con- 
tinued youth.  This  is  the  negative 
side  of  modern  life.  The  thinking 
modern  woman  is  the  best  friend  the 
child  has  ever  had.  Joyfully  she 
meets  her  responsibilities  for  child- 
hood, rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  to 
develop  in  child  nature  the  greatest 
possible    growth. 

VIRGINIA  E.  STONE. 


Do  you  know  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  graduates  this  year  have 
done  their  student  teaching  in  the 
County  training  centers, — Ridge,  Ti- 
monium,  Lutherville  and  Fullerton? 
Do  you  know  that  the  bus  makes 
fifty-six  miles  daily,  transporting  stu- 
dent-teachers to  and  from  these  cen- 
ters? Do  you  know  that  eight  class- 
rooms are  now  being  used  in  which 
thirty-two  students  are  teaching? 
Do  you  know  that  during  the  year 
eighty  -  five  students  have  been 
trained  in  the  regular  classrooms  of 
Baltimore  County? 
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THE  RURAL  SCHOOL. 


PAST    AND    PKESENT. 

By  The  Dunkles. 
Nearly  two  decades  ago  a  teacher 
going  into  a  rural  school  (especially 
when  it  was  a  new  experience),  was 
startled  to  have  the  children,  after 
the  books  had  been  distributed, 
come,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  to  show 
her  just  where  there  assignments 
had  been  in  the  several  text  books. 
More  startling  was  the  situation 
when  she  learned  that  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  her  being  given  this 
information;  because  in  some  sub- 
jects not  any  two  pupils  were  work- 
ing on  the  same  problem. 

As  the  weeks  and  the  months  went 
an  and  as  the  farm  duties  decreased 
and  then  in  the  spring  increased, 
pupils  "came  and  went,"  some  stay- 
ing only  for  two  or  thre  months — 
too  short  a  perio  dduring  the  severe 
winter  weather  to  get  a  proper  atti- 
tude toward  the  schoolroom.  The 
older  boys,  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age,  were  in  school  for  so 
short  a  period  each  year  that  they 
never  fitted  into  any  promotional 
scheme,  and  so  their  interest  counted 
for  little.  The  addition  of  each  new 
pupil  meant  practically  the  addition 
of  a  new  class;  and  the  classes  start- 
ed in  September,  received  thorugh- 
out  the  year  varied  degrees  of  at- 
tention. 

On  damp  or  rainy  days  in  the  to- 
bacco-raising section  of  Maryland. 
all  c^iildren  except  those  in  the  first 
grade  were  kept  at  home  to  strip  to- 
bacco; and  on  the  fine  sunshiny  days 
in  spring  the  children  old  enough, 
helped  with  the  planting.  During 
these  periods  of  depletion,  the  teach- 
er worked  for  a  few  hours  daily 
with  the  very  small  children  who 
ewre  too  young  to  help  with  the  farm 
work.  This  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance was  discouraging  to  both  teach- 
er and  I'Upils. 

Thus  the  rural  school  life  twenty 
years  ago  never  became  a  communitv 
interest,  and  the  school  never  gained 
that  hold  upon  the  child  that  is  con- 
sidered so  essential  in  modern  edu- 
cation. 

The  rural  school  picture  in  Mary- 
land, even  today,  is  not  bright;  yet 
within  the  last  two  decades  big 
changes  have  been  wrought.  The 
imnrovements  have  come  in  better 
trained  taechers,  better  school  build- 


POSTURE  EXPRESSES  PER- 
SONALITY. 


By  Ethel  E.  Sammis. 
We   are   all   blind   until   we   see. 

That  in  the  human   plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making   if 

It  does  not  make   the  man. 
Why   build   t'^ese  cities   glorious 

If   man    unbuilded   goes; 
In    vain    we   build    the   world,    unless 

The   builder   also   grows. 

— MARKHAM. 

Are  you  playing  your  part  in 
building  this  world's  structure?  Are 
you  an  effiicent  or  an  inefficient 
prop? 

The  efficient  individual  is  the  one 
who  expresses  an  abundance  of 
health  ,is  well-poised  physically  and 
mentally;  hence  a  strong  builder. 
You  can  be  a  strong  prop  only  if  by 
effort  intelligent  and  unfailing  you 
have  builded  a  strong  body.  We  are 
endowed  with  a  physical  structure 
that  makes  such  a  building  possible. 

(Continued  on   Page   19 — Col.   1) 


ings,  more  and  better  teaching  equip- 
ment, more  regular  attendance,  and 
with  a  doubling  and  a  tripling  of 
the   teachers'   salaries. 

There  ar3  nearly  twelve  hundred 
one-room  rural  schools  in  Maryland. 
Consolidation  will  doubtless  reduce 
this  number  by  half  in  the  next  two 
decades.  The  outstanding  question 
then  is:  Can  these  rural  schools,  be- 
fore consolidation,  and  those  whose 
location  make  consodildation  impos- 
sible, be  made  to  do  work  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  graded  school? 
Certainly  no  conclusive  answer  can 
be  given. 

Some  recent  studies  of  the  results 
achieved  by  rural  and  sraded  schools 
have  been  too  favorable  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  schoo's  compared  were  not 
comparable.  Short  terra,  poorlv 
staffed  and  inadequatelv'  equipped 
rural  schools  were  coranared  with 
the  typical  graded  school.  No  one 
expects  comparisons  under  such  con- 
ditions to  be  other  than  thev  were 
found  to  he — highly  favorable  to  the 
graded  school. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Meas- 
urements in  Maryland  has  made 
some    comparisons    of    the    ach,ieve- 

( Continued  on   Page   19 — Col.   1) 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  HIVE. 


By   Mary   L.   Osborn. 


A  swarm  of  bees  had  just  entered 
a  new  hive.  In  the  thick  darkness 
they  had  clung  togsther  in  a  teem- 
ing mass  surrounding  their  quesn, 
until  in  the  heat  the  tiny  scales  of 
wax  began  to  appear  upon  their 
bodies.  Quickly  the  architects  and 
builders  of  the  new  swarm  had  laid 
out  the  vaulted  dome  of  wax,  and 
the  manifold  galleries;  and  like 
magic  the  plan  of  the  whole  took 
shape,  even  to  the  tiniest  octagonal 
shaped  cells  of  the  comb. 

"Give  me  room!  Out  of  my  way!" 
they  buzzed  to  the  other  groups  of 
workers.  "It  is  on  us  the  hive  de- 
pends." 

But  when  t^e  structure  of  the 
comb  was  completed  from  the  many 
cells  where  the  eggs  should  be  laid 
by  the  queen  to  the  little  entrance 
hallway,  still  the  excitement  did  not 
cease  and  constant  murmurings  were 
heard   from  the   workers. 

"Make  way  for  me!  I  go  to  feed 
the  queen.  Mine  is  the  most^  impor- 
tant work!"  shrilled  a  little  grizzly 
worker,  one  of  those  who  nursed 
and  fed  and  brushed  the  queen  dailv 
in  between  the  arduous  periods  of 
her   laying. 

"But  with  what  would  you  feed 
our  queen  were  it  not  for  us?"  pet- 
tishly inquired  a  bedraggled  little 
bee  who  was  returning  home  with  a 
bag   full   of   pollen. 

"We  who  search  the  fields  for  pol- 
len and  nectar  have  been  out  since 
early  dawn  and  we  are  weary.  Our 
wings  are  torn  and  frayed  in  these 
few  days  since  we  swarmed.  We 
shall  die  before  we  have  lived  a  fort- 
night, because  of  our  incessant  ac- 
tivity to  bring  you  material  for  food, 
and  you  give  us  not  a  word  of  com- 
fort or   of  thanks." 

"But  you  at  least  smell  the  sweet 
flowers  and  speed  through  the  warm 
air  in  the  light  of  the  sun,"  quoth 
a  tired  little  worker  who  was  fan- 
ing  the  air  in  the  galleries  to  cool 
it.  We  who  work  within,  pass  our 
brief  span  in  darkness  in  unceasing 
drudgery.  It  is  not  even  the  privi- 
lege of  those  of  us  who  fan.  to  tend 
and  feed  the  tiny  larvae,  or  like  the 
nurses,  to  have  the  joy  of  attending 
the  birth  of  the  baby  bees." 


"You  do  well  to  talk!"  snapped  a 
nurse,  who  was  hurrying  by  with 
some  royal  jelly.  "Be  thankful  for 
your  easy  lot.  We  not  only  have  to 
feed  all  these  larvae  who  will  be  the 
workers,  and  the  useless  drones,  but 
we  have  to  tend  all  those  young  prin- 
cess larvae  while  we  know  all  the 
time  the  first  one  to  emerge  will  kill 
all  the  rest  and  our  time  and  food 
will  be  wasted." 

But  as  they  talked,  they  became 
aware  of  a  subtle  Presence  in  the 
hive.  And  though  they  worked  as 
fast  as  ever,  a  peace  and  quiet  be- 
gan to  fall  upon  them.  And  when 
their  humming  and  buzzing  had  been 
subdued  to  a  low  monotone  of  activ- 
ity, they  heard  the  Voice  of  the 
Presence  as  it  began  to  speak. 

And  it  said  to  the  wax  makers, 
"O,  children,  build  well,  for  you 
speak  truly  when  you  say  that  on 
you  the  welfare  of  the  hive  depends, 
but  do  not  scorn  your  sisters'  work." 

And  to  those  who  tended  the 
queen,  the  Presence  spoke  and  said, 
"Blessed  be  the  handmaidens  of  the 
queen!  For  her  whole  life,  except 
for  one  brief  flight  is  spent  within 
the  hive,  and  her  being  has  been  the 
source  of  the  life  of  all  in  the  hive." 

Then  the  Presence  was  heard 
speaking  softly  to  the  worker  bees. 
"O,  little  ones,  with  torn  and  flutter- 
ing wings!  Mourn  not  for  your  brief 
span  of  existence.  When  you  fly 
forth  at  dawn,  look  at  the  sun  and 
be  glad.  Breathe  in  the  dewkissed 
air,  rejoice  in  your  flight,  and  know 
that  for  centuries  your  labors  have 
been  watched  and  admired  by  the 
race  called   men." 

"Little  fanning  bees  who  cool  the 
hive,  listen  to  me,"  the  voice  was 
heard  to  say.  "As  you  wave  your 
wings  to  and  fro,  think  of  grasses 
bending  in  the  wind  and  of  waves 
pulsing  to  the  beat  of  the  ocean's 
breast  and  of  the  treetops  swaying. 
Know  that  you,  like  ec.ch  of  these, 
are  moving  at  the  command  of  Life 
itself." 

Then  the  Presence  brooded  awhile 
in  silence  till  a  nurse  said  timidly, 
"Have  you  no  word  for  us,  O  strange 
Voice?" 

(Continued  on   Page   9 — Col.   2) 
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OUR  PLAY  HOUSE, 


By   Vera    Greenlaw. 


The  Elementary  School  play  house 
started  in  the  tall  of  1921,  is  stead- 
ily, if  not  rapidly,  nearing  comple- 
tion, with  many  rich  experiences 
growing  out  of  it.  When  we  decided 
to  build  a  house,  last  year,  as  one 
phase  of  Industrial  Art.  the  Seniors 
in  the  Industrial  Arts  course,  and 
children  in  the  elementary  school 
worked  together.  House  plans  were 
made  by  the  seniors,  as  well  as  all 
the  children  in  the  elementary 
school,  then,  a  committee  composed 
of  children  from  each  grade,  looked 
over  all  the  plans  and  selected  the 
one  the  elementary  children  wished 
to  have.  The  plan  called  for  a  house 
10  feet  by  2  0  feet,  with  a  kitchen 
and  a  living  room,  including  a  tire 
place.  Estimates  for  material  were 
made  by  the  seventh  grade  and  the 
lumber  ordered  by  their  secretary. 

The  building  of  the  foundation 
was  carried  on  by  children  from  all 
the  grades  working  with  seniors. 
Ramsey  Thomas,  of  the  second  grade, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
haul  away  the  dirt  that  was  excavat- 
ed, our  foundation  being  eighteen 
inches  under  ground.  Then  first, 
second  and  third  grade  children 
picked  up  stones  to  be  used  in  the 
concrete  foundation,  while  the 
fourth  grade  made  a  perfectly  good 
mortar  box  from  waste  lumber.  The 
form    for   the    foundation    was    made 


by  the  sixth  grade,  who  also  mixed 
and  poured  the  concrete. 

How  we  labored  with  that  founda- 
tion! When  it  was  finished  we 
thought  our  house  was  half  built, 
but  little  did  we  know  of  fire  places 
and  roofs,  or  we  would  have  realized 
we  had  just  begun. 

The  seventh  grade  childre:i,  with 
Miss  Minnie  Davis  as  their""  leader, 
were  our  fire  place  experts.  They 
l-.ad  made  an  extensive  study  of  fire 
places,  from  the  stand  points  of  his- 
tory, literature,  and  design,  as  well 
as  construction.  The  foundation 
w?.s  made  of  concrete  while  the  fire 
place  itself  was  of  brick.  The  selec- 
tion of  bricks  necessitated  a  study  of 
that  industry  in  order  to  make  a 
wise  choice.  Several  brick  companies 
co-operated  with  the  children  in 
helping  them  choose  the  proper  kind. 
Indeed,  every  one  whom  we  ^aye 
asked  to  help  has  been  very  will'ng. 
DuriiTg  the  construction  of  the  fire- 
place ve  came  iri  a  difficult  problem, 
which  we  couldn't  seem  to  figure 
out  for  ourselves,  so,  upon  consult- 
ing Mr.  Sands,  of  Black  and  Decker, 
in  Towson.  he  sent  us  a  man  who 
gave  us  the  advice  we  needed. 

The  ordering  of  the  door  fud  win- 
dow frames  bv  the  sixth  grade  neces- 
sitated drill  in  penmanship,  compo- 
sition  and   spelling   in   order   to   send 

(Continued   on  Page   14 — Col.   2) 
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FELIS  DOMESTICA,  OR  CATS. 


A  HEALTH  PROJECT. 


By  Helen  C.  Stapleton. 

How  sad  is  the  fate  ot  the  cat 
that,  like  Darius  of  tne  Persians,  has 
"fallen,  fallen,  fallen  from  a  high 
€state."  Felis  domestica,  once  fed 
upon  the  rarest  birds  of  the  tropics, 
is  now  relegated  to  the  precarious 
output  of  a  mouse  hole;  once  the  re- 
cipient of  votives  of  praise  and  sup- 
plication, now  a  target  tor  old  boots 
and  milk  bottles.  Puss  ends  hei' 
perilous  life  not  to  grtice  the  tombs 
of  ancient  Pharaos,  but  to  add  her 
bit  to  the  refuse  of  the  dump.  Like 
the  Egyptian  processes  of  embalm- 
ing and  the  Phoenician  craft  of  glass 
making,  tne  appreciation  of  the  cat 
has  become  a  lost  art.  In  the  an- 
cient East  the  cat  was  sacred  to  the 
moon  goddesses,  Osius,  and  was 
treated  with  great  respect.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  cat  still  held  her 
position  of  trust.  Now  the  people 
of  Hamlin  must  have  sighed  for  a 
cat!  And  who  knows  but  that  the 
Pied  Piper  himself  may  have  been 
one  of  the  tortoise  shell  beauties  that 
we  see  "adorning  the  back  fence? 
Cats  were  very  scarca  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  and  must,  jit  that  time,  have 
acquired  the  glamour  of  mystery 
that  assoc'ated  them  with  witches 
and  hobgobblins.  That  they  were 
still  held  in  high  esteem  witness  the 
a-iventures  of  Dick  Whittington, 
who  would  have  cut  but  a  sorry  fig- 
ure in  t^e  world  had  it  not  been  for 
the  intelligence  and  loyalty  of  the 
famous  Puss-in-Boots.  Yet  the  cat 
of  today  is  a  mere  drug  upon  the 
market,  unwept,  unl^onored  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Walt  Whitman, 
unsung. 

Surely  she  does  not  lack  aesthetic 
qualities.  Is  anything  more  daintv 
or  graceful?  How  she  adores  the 
birds  that  sing  in  the  treetops!  How 
she  loves  the  moon  and  the  stars  and 
t'le  velvet  blackness  of  the  night! 
Surely  she  should  be  the  friend  of 
poets. 

Nor  is  she  lacking  in  inteHigence. 
The  babies  are  washed  and  fed  on 
scheduled  time  and  that  without 
Tabby's  consulting  with  Holt  on  the 
care  and  feeding  of  infants.  Take 
her  where  you  will  and  she  will  re- 
turn without  the  assistance  of  a  road 
map.  The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica 
states    that    a    cat    conveyed    blind- 

( Continued  on  Page   15 — Col.   1) 


First  Grade. 

By  Martha  Sibley. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  Mary  Gay? 
You  won't  find  her  name  on  the  roll 
book  of  the  first  grade  room,  but 
nevertheless,  she  is  a  very  important 
member   of   that  class. 

She  came  to  school  for  the  first 
time  one  morning  in  September,  and 
when  the  children  met  her  they  were 
told  this  child  wished  to  find  out 
all  the  things  she  might  do  to  help 
her  grow  strong,  healthy  and  happy. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  the 
children  decided  that  the  first  thing 
she  must  do  was  to  sleep  ten  hours 
every  night  with  her  windows  open. 
Then  they  set  towork  to  make  her 
bed  room,  emphasizing  the  idea  of 
fresh  air  by  having  many  windows 
to  the  room.  They  were  careful  to 
see  that  her  curtains  were  tied  back 
every  evening  before  they  left  school. 

They  named  her  "Mary  Gay"  that 
her  name  might  indicate  the  kind  of 
child  she  was.  About  this  time  they 
decided  they  would  do  the  same 
things  "Mary  Gay"  was  doing,  so  as 
to  be  as  healthy  and  happy  as  she. 
To  this  end  they  made  record  books, 
that  they  might  check  up  on  their 
health  habits   each   day. 

In  a  very  short  time,  it  was  found 
that  a  bath  every  day  was  necessary, 
and  a  bath  room  was  added  to  her 
house.  Next  followed  a  dining  room 
with  a  study  of  the  right  kind  of 
foods  for  children  to  eat,  and  a  good 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  supper  were 
worked  out.  All  the  while  the  chil- 
dfen  kept  close  check  on  their  own 
meals. 

The  last  thing  that  was  made  for 
Mary  Gay's  pleasure  was  a  play- 
ground, with  see-saw,  sliding  board, 
hand   bars  and   tennis  court. 

The  children  printed  signs  saying 
"Mary  Gay  sleeps  ten  hours  every 
night."  Mary  Gay  eats  oat  meal, 
milk  and  fruit  tor  her  breakfast," 
and  "Mary  Gay  likes  to  exercise." 
In  this  way  the  Doll's  Health  Habits 
became  the  life  of  the  children.  We 
believe  that  only  as  the  project  is 
genuinely  the  children's — activities 
in  which  they  themselves  are  eager 
to  engage,  will  they  have  any  large 
value. 
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BEAUTY    IN    ANIMATE 
NATURE. 


BY-PRODUCTS   OF   THE 
PAGEANT. 


(By   Minnie   V.    Medwedeff. 

The  Biological  Sciences  have  much 
to  offer  to  students.  The  most  ob- 
vious value  is  that  tne  intellectual 
side  of  man's  nature  is  given  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise. 

A  knowledge  of  the  processes  go- 
ing on  in  all  living  things  reveals 
the  unity  existing  throughout  ani- 
mate nature.  Wherever  there  is  life, 
there  are  certain  manifestations  of 
life,  differing  principally  in  the  com- 
plexity of  the  mechanisms  through 
v'hich  they  act.  An  understanding 
of  the  simpler  mechanisms  paves 
the  vi'ay  for  an  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  those  possessing  a  high- 
er organization.  This  knowledge  is 
not  only  an  end  in  itself,  but  it  is 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  prac- 
tical arts,  whose  aim  is  to  place  man 
on  a  higher  level  of  physical  effec- 
tiveness. Preventive  medicine  is  the 
place  for  these  applications  of  bio- 
logical knowledge. 

Then  the  aesthetic  side  of  man's 
nature  is  given  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression. The  search  after  Truth  re- 
sults in  a  realization  that  Beauty 
pervades   all  nature. 

There  is  the  obvious  beauty  of 
form  and  color,  for  the  appreciation 
of  which  no  scientific  analysis  is 
necessary.  One  never  loses  the 
thrill  which  the  flashing  by  of  the 
first  bluebird  evokes.  The  flush  of 
bloom  on  an  apple  tree  stimulates 
the  aesthetic  emotion  more  spontan- 
eously than  do  loveliness  of  color 
and  form  in  the  work  of  man's  hands. 
Appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
"Art"  is  the  result  of  the  training 
of  one's  perceptions.  Man  is  distinc- 
tive in  that  his  aesthetic  emotions 
are  capable  of  cultivation. 

But  there  are  beauties  in  nature 
which  are  not  known  to  many.  The 
hikes  and  seas  and  the  microscope 
ojif  n  up  a  whole  new  world  of  living 
things,  and  reveal  the  fact  that 
beauty  is  not  exceptional,  but  is  the 
r'lle  in  nature. 

Sometimes  the  beauty  is  of  direct 
utility  to  the  organism  possessing 
it.  The  color  of  flowers  attract  use- 
ful insects.  More  often  beauty  is 
"an  expression  of  individuality 
which    has    stood    the    lest    of    time. 

(f'ontinned   on   Page   20 — Col.   2) 


By  Clara  Kingswell  McCord. 

The  Pageant  has  raised  many  pro- 
blems in  the  Sixth  Grade  Room.  If 
the  people  of  Australasia  were  to 
come  to  us  and  present  their  gifts, 
how  would  tp.ey  be  clothed?  How 
would  their  clothing  and  vehicles  be 
made?  What  gifts  would  they 
bring? 

One  serious  little  group  is  work- 
ing out  a  study  of  Oriental  rugs, 
their  materials,  dyes,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  woven.  Don- 
ald is  finding  that  Nature  has  en- 
doved  him  with  a  surplus  of  thumbs, 
as  he  braids  the  straw  for  his  Chinese 
shces.  Virginia  finds  an  amazing 
number  of  Persian  Pear  designs  to 
use  in  blocking  her  tunic.  Gibbs 
has  a  new  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  line  and  proportion  in  the  Chinese 
circle  design  which  he  has  adapted 
for  a  block  print,  and  the  Dragon 
and  Plum  Petal  are  now  arousing 
his  admiration.  Sue's  rose  block 
from  the  mandarin  coat  fits  its  pet- 
als in  with  charming  curves.  Mar- 
vin and  Mary  Freburger  are  learn- 
ing queer  and  wonderful  things 
about  Batik  making  and  thereby  a 
great  respect  for  the  people  of  Java. 
Jane  is  copying  her  costume  after 
one  of  Halideh  Hanoum's  robes  and 
works  hei-  decoration  out  with  the 
needle.  Mary  Brookhart  has  a  new 
feeling  for  the  tea  picker  in  the 
field  since  she  has  learned  to  carry 
the  weight  of  her  basket  supported 
from  the  forehead.  Copper  and  iron 
are  being  mined,  smelted,  and  manu- 
factured out  of  cardboard.  Mary 
Horner  is  trying  to  acquire  the 
facial  expression  of  Buddha,  so  she 
is  bringing  us  many  beautiful  say- 
ings from  the  sacred  writings  of  that 
cult.     Altogether,  it  is  a  busy  room. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
Industrial  Art,  the  Pageant  has 
made  us  realize  a  need  for  block- 
printing,  stenciling,  dyeing,  tied- 
dyeing.  Batik,  embroidery,  raffia 
weaving,  wool  weaving  for  pyle, 
cardboard  construction,  carpentry, 
wood  painting,  designing  and  cut- 
ting of  garments,  shoes  and  jewelry. 
It  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  effect  of  the  climate 
and  natural  resources  on  design, 
construction  and  decoration  of 
(Continued  on    Page   9 — Col.    1) 
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UP  THE  YELLOW  SPRING 
ROAD. 


By  Eleanor  T.  Wells. 

The  sun  was  already  glinting  low 
tlirough  the  cathedral  woods,  and 
sparkling  on  the  tlnivling  brook,  as 
our  little  sulky  turned  the  corner  in 
tl'.e  winding  mountain  roadway. 
There,  in  an  opening,  nestled  a  tiny 
cabin.  Its  weat.ier-beaten  sides 
toned  in  with  the  grey  and  green 
around  it,  so  one  could  hardly  tell 
where  cabin  left  off.  and  nature  be- 
gan. A  small,  bent  figure  crouching 
in  the  doorway,  peered  at  us  through 
tliO  curling  smoke  of  an  old  black 
pipe  she  was  nursing.  Recognizing 
us  she  hobbled  forward,  her  grey 
calico  wrapper  flapping  gently  in  the 
breeze.  The  worn,  black  sunbonnet 
had  tilted  back  from  her  scraggly 
white  hair.  Her  black  eyes  gleamed 
in  recognition,  and  her  small,  round, 
weather-beaten  face  crinkled  into  a 
smile  of  welcome. 

"Howdy,  Aunt  Liz,"  we  called. 
"We    brought    you    something    from 

(Continued  on   Page   17 — Col.    1) 


More  than  $150  has  been  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  this  year  for  substitute  teach- 
ing. Nearly  thirty  students  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  tell  their  own 
power  in  these  situations.  Frequent- 
ly they  remark,  "I  had  a  wonderful 
time;  now  I  am  ready  to  begin  my 
work  next  year."  Providing  substi- 
tutes for  the  schools  of  Baltimore 
County  and  Baltimore  City  has  al- 
ways been  welcomed  because  of  the 
opportunity  it  gives  a  group  of  stu- 
dents of  finding  themselves  in  a 
new   situation. 


BY-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  PAGEANT. 


(Continued  from  Page  8 — Col.  2) 
clothing  and  utensils.  It  has  led  us 
to  the  Walter  Art  Gallery  and  the 
Ned  Art  Museum,  and  the  particular 
spots  in  Washington  where  the  Ori- 
ental life  can  be  studied  intimately. 
It  has  given  us  a  vast  respect  and 
sympathy  for  our  Asiatic  neighbors 
and  a  great  admiration  for  their  ar- 
tistic skill. 


SILENT  READING  IN  THE 
SECOND  GRADE. 


By   Ruth    Hillhouse. 

If  you  come  to  visit  the  second 
grade  in  the  afternoon,  you  will  of- 
ten find  each  desk  covered  with  stiff 
manilla  paper. 

Should  you  question  a  second 
grader  he  will  explain  that  this  is 
his  silent  reading  chart,  and  that 
he  is  busy  putting  together  his  read- 
ing "puzzle."  Observe  closely  and 
you  will  see  that  slits  are  cut  into 
the  chart  and  that  one  inch  slips  of 
stiff  manilla  paper  fit  into  these  slits. 
Questions  are  written  on  the  slips 
and  are  fitted  in  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  chart.  On  the  right  hand 
side,  the  children  are  busy  fitting 
in  the  slips  containing  the  answers 
to  these  questions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  silent 
reading  period,  each  child  selects  a 
story  and  reads  it  silently  from  his 
book.  When  he  has  finished,  he  is 
given  the  chart  with  the  question 
slips  already  arranged  in  order.  The 
child's  task  is  our  method  of  check- 
ing up  on  the  ability  to  get  the 
thought  of  the  story. 

To  keep  a  record  of  what  each 
child  accomplishes,  a  class  chart  was 
posted  in  the  room  containing  the 
names  of  the  children.  When  a 
child  completes  a  story  "puzzle"  the 
name  of  the  story  is  written  under 
the  child's  name  on  the  class  chart. 
He  then  begins  another  story. 

We  have  had  an  exciting  race  to 
see  who  could   finish   the   book   first. 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    HIVE. 


(Continued  from  Page  5 — Col.  2) 
And  the  answer  came.  "Second 
to  none  is  your  task.  For  to  Queens 
is  given  the  power  to  produce  new 
life,  but  all  would  perish  were  it  not 
for   your  nurturing   care." 

And  again  there  was  silence  till 
the  Queen  said,  "Blest  Presence,  tell 
my  children  who  you  are,  that  they 
may  do  your  will  in  peace  and  love." 
And  the  Presence  answered,  "Some 
call  me  the  Spirit  of  the  Hive,  and 
others  who  have  traveled  far  abroad 
call  me  Life,  and  some  who  have 
meditated  much  in  quiet  places  call 
me  God." 


1 


WHO' 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


By  J.  E.  Uhler. 


May  18,  1923. 

1  am  so  busy  with  your  plays  and 
other  work,  both  at  Hopkins  and  at 
the  Normal,  that  I  have  little  time 
to  make  a  more  appropriate  contri- 
bution to  the  Oriole  than  a  letter. 
In  this  letter  I  shall  tell  you  what 
my  impressions  ot  the  Normal  School 
are. 

Before  I  came  here,  I  knew  little 
of  this  very  important  institution, 
except  that  it  stands  in  two  immense, 
beautiful  buildings  of  Georgian  Col- 
onial architecture,  on  a  hill  over- 
looking a  very  comely  section  of  Bal- 
timore County.  Now  I  know  the 
soul  of  this  institution,  and  I  have 
been  so  favorably  impressed  that  I 
must  say  that  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber with  considerable  pleasure,  the 
weeks  that  I  have  spent  here. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  as  most 
emphatic,  is  the  unceasing  activity 
on  the  part  of  both  students  and  in- 
structors, and  still  more  to  be  won- 
dered at,  is  your  spirit  and  enthus- 
iasm in  this  activity.  It  would  seem 
that,  with  the  duties  of  so  many 
clubs,  hikes,  dances,  teas  and  games, 
together  with  the  duties  of  your 
classes,  you  would  soon  tire,  and 
spirit  would  fail.  But  it  seems  rath- 
er that  you  spirit,  like  a  stream  in 
a  storm,  steadily  swells,  until  now, 
in  the  days  preceding  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Normals  and  the  Pests, 
it  will  not  subside  until  it  flows  into 
the  broad  deep  waters  of  a  summer 
vacation. 

Interest    in    the    drama,    especially 


in  the  one-act  play,  has  swept  the 
country  like  patriotism  in  time  of 
war.  At  the  Normal,  this  interest  is 
apparently  high,  and  those  of  you 
who  are  imbued  with  is  will  find 
your  reward,  not  only  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  present,  but  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  future,  when,  as 
teachers,  you  will  find  your  dramatic 
experience  exceedingly  helpful. 

As  for  your  extra  curriculum  ac- 
tivities, I  want  to  congratulate  you, 
particularly  on  your  dramatic  work. 
You  have  much  talent.  You  work 
hard.  You  choose  your  plays  well. 
You  are  very  amenable  to  sugges- 
tions, and  your  management  is  ad- 
mirable. Helping  you  has  not  been 
work,   but  rather  enjoyment. 

One  day  I  sat  in  the  rear  of  the 
Auditorium  while  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
was  holding  its  daily  chap_£j  exer- 
cise. I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  was  functioning  so  earnest- 
ly. I  was  sorry,  however,  not  to  see 
more  of  you  there. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  my  mention- 
ing in  detail  your  hikes  and  teas 
and  dances  and  numerous  other  ac- 
tivities. Yet  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  for  your  invita- 
tions to  some  of  these  functions  and 
my  enjoyment  of  those  which  I  at- 
tended. I  want  to  thank  the  boys 
again  for  the  delightful  dinner  after 
the  baseball  victory  over  Towson 
High  School.  I  even  enjoyed  stand- 
ing up,  when  bidden  in  song  by  the 
girls,  to  do  so. 

(Continued  on  Page   13 — Col.   1) 
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(Continued  from  Page  12 — Col.  2) 

All  this  has  to  do  to  a  great  ex- 
tent with  your  piay.  I  have  seen 
you  also  at  work.  I  beheve  that 
you  work  just  as  actively  anden- 
thusiastically  as  you  play.  What 
has  impressed  me  most  forcibly  ana 
favorably,  is  that,  if  the  instructor 
happen^  to  be  absent  or  late,  the 
class  chairman,  witn  the  co-operation 
of  most  of  the  class,  conducts  the 
assignment  and  accompis^^es  a  most 
creditable  session.  In  most  institu- 
tions the  class  would  wait  impatient- 
ly, hoping  that  the  instructor  would 
not  arrive,  and  then  after  a  few  anx- 
ious minutes  had  elapsed,  they  would 
fly  from  the  class  room  with  whoops 
of  glee. 

Your  scholarship,  too,  is  as  worthy 
of  mention  as  your  seriousness.  On 
my  first  day  at  the  Normal,  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  sort  of  stu- 
dents I  should  find.  Although  you 
are  of  varying  degrees  of  training 
and  preparation,  in  general  I  am  free 
to  say  that  I  have  found  my  classes 
to  be  very  intelligent  groups  of  per- 
sons of  the  usual  college  grade. 

I  cannot  well  neglect  to  mention 
the  faculty.  I  have  never  been  in 
a  school  where  the  members  of  the 
faculty  take  such  a  lively  interest 
in  all  the  activities  of  the  students. 
The  instructors  appear  to  be  more 
than  teachers,  but  rather  as  friends 
and  advisors.  Is  must  be  gratifying 
to  the  faculty  to  be  so  confided  in. 
Such  a  condition  is  complimentary 
to  both  students  and  instructors. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  your  profession.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  great 
fraternity  which  you  are  about  to 
enter,  and  I  look  upon  you  as  young- 
er sisters  and  brothers  of  this  fra- 
ternity, s  Aan  older  brother.  I  wish 
to  urge  you  to  observe  four  princi- 
ples: 

First,  know  thoroughly  the  sub- 
jects   that    you    teach. 

Secondly,  co-operate  closely  with 
the  other  teachers  of  the  school 
where  you  are  teaching.  Profession- 
al jealousy  and  selfishness  and  ego- 
tism should  have  no  place  among 
teachers.  You  are  working  for  one 
main  end,  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  your  pupils.  Be  obsolutely 
subservient  to  that  end. 

Thirdly,  be  friendly  with  your  pu- 


pils. Try  not  to  be  merely  a  task- 
master. Be  sympathetic  without  be- 
ing imposed  upon;  be  companionable 
without  lacking  dignity;  Ije  capable 
without  being  severe. 

Fourthly,  guard  t'le  ideals  of  this 
fraternity  with  great  care.  Remem- 
Ler  that  it  stands  fundamentally  for 
thoroughness  and  truth. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
enjoyed  being  with  you. 

The  few  weeks  that  I  have  spent 
with  you  have  fled  by  lige  so  many 
hours.  Your  attention,  interest,  and 
responsiveness  in  class  have  been 
a   source   of   real    inspiration   to   me. 


Every  school  should  have  a  par- 
ent-teacher association.  Every  Nor- 
mal School  graduate  should  know 
the  purpose  and  value  of  such  an 
organization,  how  to  start  it,  and 
how  to  keep  it  going  and  make  it 
give  a  maximum  of  help  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  school. 
The  theory  and  principles  underly- 
ing such  community  organizations 
are  taught  in  the  regular  classes. 
The  opportunity  to  attend  such  meet- 
ings is  given  both  in  the  Normal 
Elementary  training  school  and  the 
training  centers  in  the  County.  It 
is  a  safe  guess  to  say  that  at  least 
75%  of  the  Class  of  1923  have  at- 
tended one  or  more  of  these  meet- 
ings. 


Do  you  know  that  in  one  year  the 
deposits  in  the  Students'  Bank  at 
the  M.  S.  N.  S.  have  jumped  nearly 
six  thousand  dollars?  In  1922  they 
were  $2,867.87;  in  1923  they  have 
totalled  more  than  $8,083.86. 
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(Continued  from  Page  2 — Col.  1) 
this  careful  planning,  whc'.i  must  be 
insisted  upon.  This  is  the  place  for 
the  development  of  independent  and 
original  thinking.  After  a  complete 
set  of  plans  had  been  approved  and 
the  actual  work  begun,  the  child  was 
made  to  understand  that  he  was  to 
work  independently.  He  solved  by 
himself  or  with  his  group,  all  pro- 
blems that  arose.  The  teacher  nev- 
er stepped  in  except  to  save  the 
child  from  discouragement  through 
too  many  failures,  or  to  give  sugges- 
tions when  help  had  been  asked  for. 
Here,  again,  was  an  opportunity  for 
growth  in  independence  and  individ- 
uality. The  last  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  step  in  this  work  of 
the  child  was  that  of  bringing  the 
project  to  a  successful  finish.  There 
is  no  surer  way  of  establishing  a 
child's  Sf If-confidence  than  through 
the  joy  of  achievement. 

The  self-confidence  and  independ- 
ence that  have  grown  out  of  this 
work  have  been  most  important  in 
influencing  the  attitude  of  the  pupils 
toward  their  regular  school  work. 
With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
class  are  able  to  attack  any  problem 
that  arises  and  solve  it  satisfactorily. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  responsibility, 
independence,  initiative  and  loyalty 
which  makes  i  ptoissblshrdluaoinlu 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  class 
to  plan  a  lesson,  conduct  the  recita- 
tion, and  judge  the  results,  with 
practically  no  aid  from  the  teacher. 
Besides,  the  work  will  have  been 
done  so  thoroughly  that  there  will 
be  evidence  of  learning  on  the  part 
of  every  child. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  free 
work  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pos- 
sibilities are  innumerable  and  the 
results    invaluable. 


The  Superintendent  and  Supervis- 
ors of  Baltimore  County  Fave  extend- 
ed many  courtesies  to  the  Training 
Department  during  the  year  and 
foremost  among  these  were  the 
demonstrations  and  regular  teachers' 
meetings  to  which  the  students  were 
invited.  About  fifty  students  have 
attended  one  or  the  other  of  these 
meetings  and  have  come  away  en- 
thusiastic about  supervision  and  the 
help  that  such  meetings  will  be  to 
them  next  year. 


(Continued  from  Page  2 — Col.  2) 
in  Class  A  and  sit  in  the  seats  of 
the  mighty  and  boost  the  price  of 
sugar  to  thirty  cents  a  pound;  but 
if  he  tails  in  one  jot  or  title,  he  shall 
be  consigned  to  Class  H  and  spend 
his  days  digging  coal  at  $15  a  day." 
The  Great  Idea  spread  and  spread 
until  it  has  taken  hold  of  every  Nor- 
mal School,  every  College,  every  fac- 
tory, every  shop  and  every  social  re- 
form in  t'^e  country,  and  its  pro- 
phet, I.  Q.  stalks  throughout  the  land 
warning  the  unwary  that  it  is  "the 
Masters  of  their  Fates,  the  Captains 
of  their  souls." 

What  is  foolish  about   that? 


OUR  PLAY  HOUSE. 


(Continued  from  Page  6 — Col.  2) 
a  presentable  business  letter  to  the 
firm,  as  well  as  a  study  of  how  door 
and  window  frames  were  actually 
constructed.  Mr.  Raymond  Allen,  a 
Baltimore  architect,  kindly  had  one 
of  h's  draftsmen  make  us  a  detailed 
drawing  of  all  the  essential  parts  of 
door  and  window  frames,  which  the 
sixth  grade  studied  before  ordering 
the   material   we   needed. 

Work  was  not  resumed  on  the 
house  to  any  extent  this  year,  until 
after  Easter.  Then  the  fire  place 
was  completed  by  the  present  sev- 
enth grade.  (Here's  hoping  that  it 
draws!),  the  frame  work  finished 
by  the  fifth,  the  siding  put  on  by  the 
fourth  and  the  intricacies  of  roof 
building  worked  out  by  the  sixth, 
while  the  fifth  grade  v.-restled  with 
placing  of  window  and  foor  frames. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  article, 
the  sixth  grade  is  shingling  the  roof, 
the  fourth  grade  the  sides,  and  the 
fifth  grade,  under  guidance  of  Irll 
Beall,  are  glazing  the  windows — no 
small  job!  There  are  sixty  little 
window  panes!  The  first  grade  has 
its  innings  at  times,  and  recently 
picked  up  all  the  nails  we  had  scat- 
tered. Next,  they  piled  up  the  short 
ends  of  boards,  thus  helping  us  to 
conserve  materials. 

Next  vear  we  expect  to  concentrate 
on  finishing  the  interior  of  our  house 
and  furnishing  it — then  for  a  house- 
warming  to  all  the  seniors  who  have 
had  a  hand  in  our  famous  building! 
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FELIS   DOJIESTICA,  Olt   CATS. 


(Continued  from  Page  7 — Col.  1) 
folded  returns  to  its  home  by  recall- 
ing in  inverse  order  the  odors  that 
have  assailed  its  nostrils  on  the  trip. 
Such  a  "memory'  stunt"  indicates 
mentality  of  a  superior  order.  Un- 
like many  humans,  who  make  friends 
in  haste  and  repent  them  at  leisure, 
Puss  never  makes  a  mistake  in  the 
person  upon  whom  she  bestows  her 
caresses.  I  have  noticed  that  only 
my  most  choice  acquaintances  are 
attractive  to  my  cats. 

Many  false  statements  and  arti- 
ficial similes  have  placed  cats  in  a 
^ad  light.  "Catus  amat  pisces,  se\ 
aquas  intrare  recusat,"  says  the  Lat- 
in provert).  Apart  from  the  very 
sly  thrust  at  cat  nature,  this  is  an 
untruth.  I  have  had  no  more  en- 
livening experience  than  that  afford- 
ed by  five  of  my  cat  friends.  They 
belonged  to  an  old  fisherman.  When 
he  went  to  emntv  iiis  nets  they  wait- 

1  at  the  v^fater's  edge,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  skiff  returning  with  its 
load  of  herring,  plunging  boldly  into 
the  water  they  swam  to  meet  it. 

The  feverish  rush  c'  modern  lite 
leaves  the  cat  unruffled  Her  imagi- 
nation needs  no  artflicial  stimulation 
— no  joy  rides,  no  mcvies,  no  jazz. 
Contentedly  she  luxuriates  in  the 
Sun  and  spreads  her  claws  with  sat- 
isfaction. With  careful  selection, 
she  makes  the  best  of  lier  surround- 
ings and,  unlike  her  less  fortunate 
mas*i3r,  after  she  has  made  her  bed 
she  is  content  to  lie  in  it.  The 
thought  moves  us — may  the  shade 
of  Solomon  forgive  our  meddling 
with  his  composition — if  on  the  day 
he  was  in  his  proverbial  mind,  chance 
had  thrown  across  his  path  not  the 
ambitious  ant  but  the  complacent 
cat,  and  he  in  his  wisdom,  had  fore- 
seen the  stress  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, might  he  not  have  cast  his  pro- 
verb thus — ■ 

"Go  to  the  cat,  consider  her  ways 
and  be  wise"? 


During  the  last  twelve  months,  the 
books  circulated  by  the  M.  S.  N.  S. 
Library  for  overnight  use  total 
43,212.  The  total  attendance  for  all 
purposes;  reading,  reference,  classes, 
charging  and  return  of  books,  is 
estimated    as    approximately    79,000. 
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MARYLAND,   A  PIONEER. 


By   Marion    I.   Cook. 

Maryland  ha&  been  the  centre  o£ 
interest  for  the  past  tew  years,  be- 
cause of  its  unique  program  of  edu- 
cational athletics.  It  is  the  first 
State  to  recognize  that,  in  addition 
to  physical  education,  growth,  and 
health,  the  play  of  children  and  the 
sports  of  youth  have  a  definite  part 
in  character-building  and  citizenship 
training.  According  to  Dr.  William 
Burdick  "'Maryland  is  the  pioneeri 
State  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  ath- 
letics of  the  whole  Stale  count  for 
the  social  good  of  its  people." 

Since  the  basis  of  society  is  activi- 
ty, Maryland  believes  in  organizing 
the  activities  of  her  boys  and  girls — 
not  by  publishing  an  elaborate  syl- 
labus of  physical  education,  but  by 
systematizing  and  directing  the  na- 
tional activities  of  youth. 

The  beginning  was  made  in  1914, 
when  the  Public  Athletic  League 
standardized  the  program  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  William  Burdick, 
State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. In  1915,  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  State  for  athletic  meets 
in  every  County.  These  were  held, 
not  for  the  few  who  excel,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  many,  to  encourage 


every  boy  and  girl  in  the  public 
schools  to  take  part.  Since  then  the 
annual  County  meet  is  a  big  day  in 
the  plans  of  the  school,  the  com- 
munity and  tl'e  County.  It  is  the 
time  when  boys  and  girls  can  meet 
others  under  wholesome  conditions, 
for  the  e;ijoyme'.it  in  participating — ■ 
for  the  love  of  the  sport. 

The  winners  of  each  County  meet 
are  ^lent  to  Baltimore  by  the  County 
Boards  of  Education,  lo  test  their 
ability  against  other  winners  from 
the  State.  Here  the  County  boys  are 
the  guests  of  the  Baltimore  City 
hoys,  and  the  girls  are  entertained 
at  the  State  Normal  School — mak- 
ing the  social  experience  as  valuable 
as  the  physical.  Instead  of  bitter 
rivalry  and  enmity,  friendly  and 
spcrtsmanlike  feelings  are  estab- 
lished, which  will  promote  a  more 
harmonious  relationship  among  the 
coming  men  and  women  of  the  State. 

Other  States  are  coming  to  see 
the  value  of  such  a  program,  so  that 
inter-State  contests  will  follow  soon. 
By  working  within  the  State  first, 
this  program  reaches  all  of  our  boys 
and  girls,  the  coming  citizens,  de- 
veloping the  right  kind  of  loyalty, 
broadening  t'^e  view,  and  providing 
social  experiences  which  make  for 
better  citizenship. 
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(Continued   from   Pags   9 — Col.   1) 
the    city.      A    watermelon,    can    you 
catch?" 

Never  was  one  tooth  so  expressive. 
Methodically,  she  knocked  the  ashes 
from  he:-  pipe  and  stowed  the  pre- 
cious dudcleen  in  her  wrapper  pocket. 
Two  long  skinny  arms  stretched  out 
to  receive  th€  fruit.  She  smelt  it 
critically,  knocked  it  ard  held  it. 
listeninff.  to  her  ear.  You  can't  put 
anything  over  on  Aunt  Liz,  in  wa- 
termelons. 

"It's  good,"  she  announced  finally. 
Then  mindful  of  mountain  hospital- 
ity, "You  all  don't  want  any  of  it, 
do  you?"  she  inquired  anxiously. 

We  assured  her  that  we  brought 
it  cut  for  her  express  enjoyment. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "  'Cause  I  ate  wega- 
table  soup  for  dinner,  and  I  ate  weg- 
ai.ihle  soup  for  supper,  and  I  ate 
right  smart.  If  I  ate  :invthing  more 
now,  I  might  be  sick.  I'll  save  it  for 
tomorrow." 

But  f-e  shadows  were  already 
lengthening  on  the  greensward.  And 
we  must  needs  turn  the  sulky  around. 
If  we  would  get  homt:  before  dark- 
ness should  overtake  us.  At  the 
turn  of  the  road,  wr  glanced  over  Oiir 
.^boulders  for  one  lasc  glimpse.  1  je 
IHtle  "^gure  was  crouched  again  on 
the  doo-step,  her  'k.'nny  arms  clasped 
eround  the  wat3rn.flon,  saved  f.r 
anoiher  dav,  so  sue  v.ould  not  be 
sick.  Meditatively  she  sucked  iter 
old  black  pipe — ihe  dreams  of  a  hap- 
pier dpy 

WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 

Fancy   and    Staple    Groceries,    Flour 

And  Feed 

York  Road  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 

You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 

THE 
TOWSON  NATIO-HfAL  BANK 

Opposite   the   Court   House 

Towson,  Md. 

Open   Saturday   Nights 

4%     Interest     on     Savings     Deposits 
(10) 


TOWSON    5    AND    10c    STORE 

School    Supplies   And 
Novelties,    Etc. 

404  York  Road  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 

Service  While  You  Wait! 

Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do   It  Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 

2   Chesapeake  Avenue,  Towson,   Md. 

[tin 

S.'ifety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save   Your  Money   And   Invest   With 

THE 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,   MD. 

(10) 


Downs'  Wedding  Invitations 
JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

229     N.     Charles    St.,     BALTIMORE 

TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 
York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone,  Towson  554. 

1  lU) 


THE    DULANY    VERNAY    CO. 

339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 
State. 
noi 

Phone,  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 
324  W.  Saratogo  Street, 

Opposite  Brager's,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Original  and  Special  Designs  to  Order 
We  Can  Duplicate  Any  Pin  or  Ring. 
(10) 
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(Continued  from  Paga  1 — Col.  2) 
ments.  The  greatest  evils  of  present 
civilization  are  the  intellectual  para- 
sites. They  take  from  others  t.ielr 
opinion  upon  religion,  morals,  poli- 
tics, art,  music,  drama,  and  give 
nothing  in   return. 

Education  must  free  men  from 
tills  intellectual  solvency,  make  of 
him  a  man,  free  from  coercion  from 
without  and  from  prejudices  within. 
He  must  be  kept  mentally  alert,  by 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  think 
for  himself  rather  than  memorizing 
the  thoughts  of  others.  Too  much 
memory  work  deadens  the  power  to 
do  creative  thinking,  which  thinking 
is  the  hops  of  the  world. 
3. — He  should  be  economicall.v  selt- 
suppoi-ting. 

Every  efficient  citizen  should  earn 
his  own  living,  for  if  he  does  not, 
some  one  else  must  needs  carry  him 
as  an  additional  burden. 

In  c'.ioosing  a  vocation  one  should 
ask  himself  the  following  questions: 

(1) — What  are  the  vocations  in 
which  I  can  become  self-supporting, 
that  are  of  service  to  the  world  as 
it   is  organized   today? 

(2)  Which  of  these  vocations  am 
1  best  fitted  to  enter,  by  sex,  race, 
physical  and  mental  power  and  by 
natural  inclination? 

(3)  What  is  the  necessary  train- 
ing required  to  do  this  work  well, 
and  is  it  possible  for  me  to  have  it? 

There  should  be  set  before  the 
child  the  innumerable  possible  vo- 
cations and  he  should  be  assisted  in- 
telligently to  choose  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  one  to  which  he  is 
best   fitted. 

4. — H»*  should  lie  a  responsible  citi- 
zen. 

Every  human  being  born  into  this 
world,'  involuntarily  becomes  a  citi- 
zen of  many  social  groups — the  fam- 
ily, the  community,  the  State,  the 
nation  and  the  human  race.  As  he 
becomes  older  and  develops  various 
tastes  and  beliefs  he  voluntarily  joins 
others,  such  as  the  church,  the 
school,  clubs,  etc.  Being  a  citizen 
of  these  groups  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  is  a  responsible  citi- 
zen. All  too  often  he  is  not  even 
conscious  of  any  responsibility  at 
all.      It   should    be    one   of   the   aims 


of  education  to  make  the  child  real- 
ize the  responsibilities  that  these 
various  memberships  carry  with 
them;  to  make  him  feel  that  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  eac  i  one  depends 
upon  him  as  much  as  upon  any  other 
member,  and  that  indifference,  neg- 
lect and  ignorance,  do  not  absolvb 
him  from  this  responsibility;  to  make 
him  see  that  it  is  his  duty  to  study 
the  past  history  of  these  social 
groups  that  he  may  better  under- 
stand their  present  problems  and 
solve  them  more  efficiently. 
5. — He  shcuUl  b^  Kble  to  use  his  leis- 
ure time  for  true  recreation. 

Since  the  mind's  creative  genius 
has  increased  tiie  mechanical  inven- 
tion t..at  can  take  the  place  of  hu- 
man labor,  there  is  an  ever  increase 
ing  number  of  human  beings  with 
leisure  time.  This  leisure  time 
makes  it  possible  for  man  to  engage 
in  those  activities  which  will  send 
him  back  to  his  chosen  vocation,  phy- 
sically refres'.ed,  mentally  alert  and 
spiritually  exalted,  so  that  perhaps 
he  may,  in  his  day's  work,  do  some- 
thing so  much  worth  while  that  he 
may  leave  it  to  the  coming  genera- 
tion as  a  valuable  part  of  its  social 
inheritance,  and  through  thfs  crea- 
tion of  his  hand  and  brain,  realize 
to  some  degree   immortality. 

Education  should  cultivate  in  the 
child  a  taste  for  those  things  which 
will  truly  recreate  him  and  a  dislike 
for  those  things  which  will  weaken 
him.  It  should  give  him  a  love  for 
the  best  of  music,  of  poetry,  of  fic- 
tion, of  drama,  of  art,  of  physical 
exercise,  a  joy  in  nature,  its  trees, 
its  mountains,  its  lakes,  its  buds,  its 
flowers,  that  they  may  be  for  him  a 
never  failing,  inexhaustible  source  of 
re-creative   energy. 

The  responsibility  for  this  educa- 
tion for  efficient  living  rests  upon 
the  teachers,  for  the  State  and  the 
parents  so  trust  her  that  they  give 
into  her  hands  the  plastic  youth  to 
mould  as  she  will.  With  this  great 
responsibility  upon  her,  the  teacher 
should  with  prayer  and  earnest 
striving,  climb  to  the  mountain  top 
and  view  life  as  a  whole,  so  that  she 
may  herself  have  a  true  perspective 
and  a  right  sense  of  values. 

She  must  realize  that   her  respon- 
sibility is  to   the  child  as  an   end  in 
himself,  and  that  her  subject  matter 
is  of  value  only  as  a  tool  with  which 
(Continued   on    Page  Ifl — Col.   1) 
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THE    RURAL    SCHOOL. 


(Continued  from  Page  4 — Col.  2) 
ments  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  and 
it  finds  tliat  tl\e  graded  scliools  are 
doing  a  slightly  better  job  than  the 
rural  schools.  Better  trained  teach- 
ers and  more  effective  supervision 
give   this   superiority. 

The  rural  schools  in  Baltimore 
County,  according  to  the  data  gath- 
ered over  the  past  three  years,  show 
the  rural  schools  doing  practically 
as  good  work  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic as  the  two-teacher  schools  and 
the  fully  graded  schools.  The 
amount  of  retardations  is  doubtless 
greater  in  the  rurai  schools — giving 
them  an  advantage. 

Granting  that  the  rural  school  can 
teach  the  "three  r's"  as  effectively 
as  the  fully  graded  school,  is  it  giv- 
ing to  the  rural  child  that  same  qual- 
ity as  well  as  quantity  of  growth 
that  the  consolidation  or  fully  grad- 
ed school  gives  to  its  pupils.  Not 
until  many  other  elements  of  school 
growth  are  as  accurately  measured 
as  reading  and  writing  are  today, 
can  a  conclusive  answer  be  given. 


POSTURE    EXPRESSES    PER- 
SONALITY. 


(Continued   from   Page   4 — Col.   2) 
Moreover,  this  building  is  the  duty  of 
every   human   being. 

You  can  be  a  strong  builder  only 
if  you  are  building  your  character 
on  broad,  clean  lines.  Dignity  of 
line  in  a  building  suggests  dignity 
of  purpose.  Make  your  human  build- 
ing the  outward  expression  of  the 
inward  impulse  of  your  mind.  Show 
courage,  purpose,  and  well-directed 
energies  by  erect  carriage,  balanced 
weight:   in  a  word — by  your  poise. 

Take  for  your  slogan,  "By  Our 
Poise  We  shall  Be  Known";  and  re- 
member that  that  means  mental  as 
well  as  physical  poise. 

EDUCATION    FOR    EFFICIENT 
LIVING. 


(Continued  from  Page  18 — Col.  2) 
she  is  to  shape  the  character  of  the 
child,  with  which  she  is  to  awaken 
and  to  direct  his  powers  of  mind 
and  body  and  spirit,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  meet  courageously  all 
the  situations  of  life,  and  to  do  well 
the  great  task  before  him. 

CHARLOTTE  CECIL  COOLEY. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL 

SUPPLIES 

Tell  Us  Your  Wants 


HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription   Druggists 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 

(10) 


SWEETS— STATIONERY 

K  E  E  N  E  '  S 

YORK  RD.  AND  BURKE  AVE. 

(10) 

THE     STEBBINS  -  ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware, 
Builders'  Supplies 


TOWSON,  MD. 
(10) 


RIDERWOOD,  MD. 


Start  a  Savings  Account  With 

THE 

SECOND    NATIONAL   BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

MARYLAND 


TOWSON 
(10) 


MATHIAS    GROSS 
Barber  Shop 

YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  MD. 

(10) 

YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BUICK  MOTOR  OARS 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  PORTS,  Props., 

Phone,  Towson  525 

(10) 
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•'Say  It  With  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
Florist  And  Nurseryman 


Office:    Cut   Flower   and   Plant   Dept. 
5315  York  Road 


Nursery:   Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 
Gorans,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CIO) 

Established    1873 

A.  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 
Manufacturers 
Greek   Letter   Fraternity   Jewelry 

213   N.   LIBERTY   ST. 


Diamonds 
(10) 


Fine  Jewelry 


TOWSON  BAKERY 


THE  GOODY  SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries 
Ice  Cream  Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 

Phone    204    Towson 
(10) 

THE  ATELIER 

103  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SELBY'S  STUDIO 

(10) 


BEAITV   IX   AXIM.4TE   \.\TIRE. 


(Continued  from  Page  8 — Col.   1) 
Beauty    is    successful.       Ugliness    is 
eliminated." 

The  discussion  of  beauty  in  Thom- 
sen's  "System  of  Animate  Nature" 
is  a  very  illuminating  one.  He  re- 
minds us  that  the  aesthetic  emotion 
is  a  very  complex  one.  It  has  its 
physical  and  physiological  aspects. 
When  Wordsworth  wrote,  "My  Heart 
leaps  up  when  I  be'iold  a  rainbow 
in   the   sky,"   he   spoke  literal   truth. 

Beauty  also  has  its  intellectual 
and  spiritual  side.  The  beautiful 
object  arousing  the  emotion  often 
iniriate=.  a  sequence  oC  associations, 
images  and  the  formation  of  ideals 
which  are  not  inherent  in  the  object. 
They  are  subjective  reactions  and 
lift  the  one  experiencing  the  emo- 
tion to  a  plane  above  the  physical. 
The  emotion  can  De  ommuiiicated  to 
others  and  so  :s  a  socialising  fores 
of  a  high  order. 

Nature  is  so  harmonious,  and 
beauty  permeates  it  so  completely, 
that  it  serves  as  the  source  of  the 
laws  of  aesthetics.  Color  combina- 
tions in  nature  are  always  right. 
Lines  are  flowing  and  movements 
are  graceful. 

A  studv  of  nature  constitutes  a 
liberal  education.  U  develops  many 
phases  of  man's  being. 


How  many  of  our  friends  think  of 
the  M.  S.  N.  S.  Music  department  as 
conducting  other  than  school  music 
courses,  the  Glee  Club  and  the  Or- 
chestra? There  is.  however,  that 
other  branch  of  the  department 
which  is  run  on  the  conservatory 
plan  and  through  which  the  special- 
ly talented  or  the  more  musically 
ambitious  students  can  continue 
their  study  according  to  the  line  of 
their  individual  tastes  and  abilities, 
under  specialists  who  are  maintained 
as  part-time  instructors  in  the  Mu- 
sic Department.  This  Conservatory 
branch  enrollment  for  the  current 
year  is  as  follows:  pianofort,  16; 
vocal,  9;  violin,  2;  'cello,  1;  cornet, 
1 — making  a  total  of  29.  Six  of 
these  are  boys  and  twenty-three  are 
girls. 
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DEDICATED  TO 

Mrs.  ^tapldnn 

Our  teacher,  helper,  advisor,  companion,  friend 
and  honorar.y  member,  the  Class  of  '23  dedi- 
cates this  book,  as  a  token  of  its  high  esteem 
and  friendshii:). 
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MISS   LIDA  LEE   TALL 


GO  FORWARD,  CLASS  OF  1923. 

"Life,  liberty  and  th^pursuit  of  happiness!"  How  often  the 
words  are  bandied  about!     Think  through  each  word  with  me. 

LIFE. — Are  you  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  living?  By 
virtue  of  belonging  to  the  human  race  and  of  being  born  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  you  have  a  wonderful  challenge.  Are  yoii  proud 
of  your  personality?  Will  you  invest  it  well?  Do  you  realize  that 
there  is  no  other  human  being  in  the  world  who  is  your  exact  coun- 
terpart ?  You,  yourself,  are  your  greatest  asset.  If  that  is  true  of 
you  then  is  it  not  also  true  of  every  child  with  whom  you  are  going 
to  come  in  contact?  Will  you  respect  each  child?  A  child  is  a  mar- 
velous mechanism  of  potentialities,  capacities,  possibilities,  and  ideals. 
Will  you  mould  him  into  a  finer  creature  or  dwarf  his  personality? 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  children  as  your  luatevials  for  ex- 
perimentation, but  a  great  responsibility. 

LIBERTY. — No  man  lives  unto  himself  alone;  therefore,  no 
one  is  wholly  free.  Consideration  for  others  restricts  one's  rights. 
But  again,  what  a  tremendous  privilege — to  give  of  one's  self  to  fit 
into  the  group,  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  a  little  child's  opportunity  for  liberty  in  the  class-room? 
Is  he  going  to  be  made  to  serve  the  group,  and  so  inhibit  his  selfish 
impulses,    because    you    have    wisdom    and    understanding?      Is    he 


jioiiig'  to  be  allowed  to  develop  freedom  because  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual instincts,  capacities,  and  tendencies,  or  are  you  going  to  shai>e 
hiiu  into  a  mould  of  your  own,  regardless  of  liis  fitness  for  your 
pattern?  We  can  make  wrecks  of  little  children  or  we  can  create 
almost  a  race  of  super  men,  if  we  but  know  how.  Knowledge  is  the 
iiasis  for  liberty. 

THE  PURSUIT  OP  HAPPINESS.— What  do  happy  men  live 
l)y?  Cabell  sa.vs  by  work,  health,  play,  and  love.  Anal.yze  these 
opportunities  for  yourself  and  then  look  at  tlie  children  you  are  going 
lO  teach  and  decide  whether  the,v  are  to  live  by  work,  health,  pla.y, 
and  love. 

I  would  add  one  more  word,  TRUTH.  One  who  knows. truth 
is  a  seer.  Its  contacts  are  far-reaching,  and  its  purpose  controls  all 
living.  Will  the  children  you  teach  be  clear-eyed,  see  visions,  dream 
dreams,  speak  the  truth,  think  the  truth,  seek  the  truth? 

Go  Forward,  Class  of  1923. 

LIDA  LEE  TALL,  Principal. 


MRS.  E.  G.  STAPLETON. 

Do  you  know  the  honorary  member  of  the  Class  of  '23?  If 
you  don"t,  you  had  better  get  acquainted,  for  it  is  indeed  unfortunate 
to  miss  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  with  such  a  remarkable  per- 
sonality as  that  of  Mrs.  Stapleton.  Her  sunny  disposition  and  opti- 
mistic views  are  unsurpassed.  It  really  does  one  good  to  talk  with 
her.  and  truly,  there  are  few  that  could  be  more  interesting-  as 
a  teacher. 

She  is  a  friend  to  whom  you  may  go  and  always  be  sure  of 
finding  her  sincere,  just,  sj'nipathetic,  and  eager  to  help  you  out 
of  your  difficulties.  She  seems  to  know  just  what  constitutes  the 
right  thing  to  do  at  the  right  time,  and  she  seemed  to  take  your 
joys,  your  sorrows,  your  troubles,  and  your  pleasures  to  her  heart, 
and  consider  them   as  her  own. 

The  Seniors  owe  her  their  deepest  gratitude  for  her  original 
ideas,  her  wonderful  leadership,  and  unexcelled  friendships,  and  they 
gladly  give  it.  It  was  her  high  ideal  of  loyal  co-operation,  fellow- 
ship and  broad  mindedness  that  set  the  standard  wliieh  led  the 
class  of  '23  aright,  and  helped  it  on  to  \'ictory. 

That  she  shall  alwaj's  have  the  success  and  happiness  which 
she  so  completely  deserves  is  the  wish  of  those  who  respect,  love 
and  honor  her,  as  their  houorarv  member. 

ETHEL  JONES. 


STATE  SUPT.  ALBERT  S.  COOK 
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A  MESSAGE   TO    '23   FROM   OUR  STATE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

It  is  with  unalit'eeted  pleasure  that  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  Class  of  1923  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  more  important 
still,  to  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

All  of  the  monej'  spent  for  public  education  in  ilaryland  has 
hut  one  purfjose  and  that  is  to  give  every  child  in  the  State  a 
well-trained  teacher,  and  an  equal  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  life- 
Avork  and  for  living.  The  eyes  of  the  friends  of  education  are  on 
you :  their  hopes  for  the  progress  of  education  lie  in  you,  and  those 
who  will  follow  you  as  graduates  from  the  normal  schools.  Only  as- 
you.  individually,  succeed  in  teaching  will  their  coniidenee  in  you 
and  in  the  training  you  have  received  be  justitied. 

My  message,  therefore,  is  a  personal  ()nc  to  each  of  you; 
liiere  must  be  no  such  thing  as  failure  in  1lie  work  that  you 
undertake. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ALBERT  S.  COOK, 
State  Superintendent. 
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SENIOR   CLASS   OFFICERS 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  SENIORS. 

Dear  Class  of  '23 : 

We  have  passed  through  two  years  of  happy  existence  to- 
gether and  now  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  part.  We  have 
had  faults,  it  is  true,  but  yet,  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
that  we  should  feel  proud  to  have  credited  to  our  name,  and  each 
one  of  you  has  had  a  part  in  all  that  has  been  done.  It  is  only 
through  co-operation  that  anything  worth  while  can  be  aceomplishecl, 
and  this  class  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  hearty  co-operation 
which  has  won  the  day  for  '23.  The  officers  which  you  chose  to 
lead  yon,  have  not  been  handicapped  by  ill  will  or  dissent  on  your 
jiart,  but  have  been  helped  and  made  happy  through  all  of  their 
work  and  they  wish  j^ou  to  know  that  they  appreciate  it. 

Just  as  you  have  co-operated  with  them,  so  may  the  com- 
munity in  which  you  teach  next  year  co-operate  with  you  and  may 
your  work  be  as  full  of  joy  as  ours  has  been.  Many  a  time  have 
you  sung  "By  our  deeds  you  shall  know  us,"  and  may  this  be  your 
motto  as  you  carry  on  your  task,  so  that  everyone  will  welcome  one 
who  belongs  to  our  class.  When  the  Alumnae  Banquet  comes  next 
year  .may  we  be  there  almost  one  hundred  per  cent,  strong  to 
stand  and  sing  once  more  "Three  cheers  for  old  Normal,"  and 
"Long  live  twenty-three." 

Best  wishes  for  success  and  happiness  for  everyone  of  you 
from,  '■, 

Your  friend  and  President, 

ETHEL  LYNCH. 
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SENIOR    I 
SENIOR  I  ROLL  GALL. 

Billie  Anderson,  a  charming'  lass. 
Is  loved  by  all  in  our  Senior  class. 

Delma  Brice  is  cheerful  and  gay. 
She  hears  from  Henry  evei-y  day. 

Whenever  our  road  seemed  full  of  ruts. 

We  could  alwavs  be  cheered  by  old  "Phil""  Butts. 


Oh!  Mary  is  a  little  girl,  who  is  never  very  loud, 

lUit   when   she   speaks   in   history   class — of   her   we're   very   proud. 

The  talents  of  Ruth  are  of  long  and  wide  range. 

But  she's  happiest  when  reading  an  ''Oriole''  exchange, 

Nellie  Cook  is  very  petite. 

And  for  cheerfulness,  she's  hard  to  beat. 

Artistic,  poetical,  a  hand  to  lend, 

Virginia  Doering,  the  whole  school's  friend. 

Florence,  the  songbird  of  twenty-three, 
A  Galli-Curci  she  maj^  be. 
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Lillian,  ever  bright  and  gay, 

Is  ahvays  cheering  the  U.  S.  N.  A. 

Here's  to  our  classmate,  Evelyn  Plook, 
We  can  ahvays  find  her  behind  a  book. 

With  her  mischievous  smiles  and  magnetic  cliarm, 
Sylvia  won't  long  be  a  spinster  school-marm. 

Aji  all  around  star  is  our  little  Ike, 
Wliether  in  "gym,"  at  a  dance,  or  a  hike. 

Tall,  fair,  laughing  and  stately, 

We  think  Gene's  heard  from  hei'  P.  A.  L.  lately. 

She  is  ahvays  jolly,  helpful,  and  kind, 
Such  a  sport  as  Ann  Griffith  we  seldom  find. 

Here's  to  Harrison,  who  loves  to  use  slang, 

For  her  childish  pranks,  in  our  memory  she'll  hang. 

Dear  old  "Hetzick"  with  her  Y.  W.  grin, 
She  makes  us  happy  whenever  she  "kin." 

If  you  ask  Elsie  Hurford  what  she  thinks  is  nice, 
Her  answer  is  always  sure  to  be  "I  C  E." 

Ruthie  looks  forward  to  her  trips  down  the  bay, 
Just  what  the  attractions  is — we  cannot  say. 

Jeff  is  the  captain  of  the  "Passing  Nine," 
A  real  good  sport,  and  an  athlete  fine ! 

Florence  Johnson  is  a  good  old  pal. 
As  for  forgetting  her.  we  never  shall. 

In  Senior  One  is  a  fair  maid  named  Betty. 
For  a  call  from  Cambridge,  she  is  always  ready. 

A  dear,  old  friend,  we  find  in  "Ed," 
She  en.joys  life  most,  after  she's  fed. 

Edythe  is  full  of  jokes  and  fun. 

She  often  arrives  after  class  has  begun. 

In  Lavinia,  a  history  teacher  we  see, 

A  second  Miss  Cooley,  we  know  she'll  be. 
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Do  you  need  a  short  story.  (|uiek? 
Send  for  Murray,  she'll  do  the  trick. 

Pep !     jollity !     co-operation !     vina ! 
That's  Marion  Ogle,  an  all  star  in  "gym." 

Evelyn,  the  smallest  member  of  Sr.  I, 
Is  always  jolly  and  full  of  fun. 

Sara  is  bright  in  every  line, 

But  she  studies  birds  most  of  the  time. 

Chairman  Caroline's  Conscience,  keeps  us  all  in  a  whirl, 
And  anyone  can  see  she's  a  very  "cute"  little  girl. 

Funny  by  person,  funny  by  name, 
But  in  athletics,  she  wins  her  fame. 

The  scales  with  Gertrude  unjustly  have  dealt, 
"Oh,  that  this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt!" 

In  class  Dick  wears  an  intelligent  look, 

If  the  truth  were  known,  she's  not  opened  a  book. 

With  a  friendl.y  heart,  and  smile  demure, 
Madge's  friendship  will  long  endure. 

At  using  big  words  Alvina  is  a  shark. 

In  music  and  teaching  she'll  sure  make  her  raai'k. 

Whenever  gossip  at  Normal  is  found. 
There  is  Sadie  "Aggying"  around. 

Jolly  C.  Walter — our  own  Banner  Bearer, 
With  all  her  athletics — who  could  be  fairer? 

Emma's  a  real  girl,  and  sweet  as  can  be, 
She'll  prove  a  good  teacher  as  you  shall  see. 

Fair  and  square  Judy,  a  teacher  to  be, 
In  some  one's  heart  she'll  win  a  degree. 

We  know  Ethel  as  a  studious  maid  of  '2.3, 
The  rumor  is  Senior  One's  first  bride  she'll  be. 

For  Neale  Wills — we  can  think  of  no  rhyme, 
Except  she's  always  there  on  time. 
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SENIOR  II 

EPITAPHS   OF  SENIOR   TWO. 

L.  Covington — E.  Jones. 
1.— B.  ALDERSOX— 

This  curly  haired  girl  to  rest  was  laid. 

Because  she  feared  she'd  be  an  old  maid. 
2.— E.  ALLEN— 

Here  lies  Ro\yan,  she  was  bright  as  a  copper. 

She  learned  so  much,  death  alone  could  stop  her. 

3.— C.  BARNES— 

This  maiden  died  with  ambitions  high. 
She's  an  angel  now.  up  iu  the  sky. 

4.— M.  CECIL^ 

A  friend  to  all  of  just  the  right  sort; 

She  died  because  she  was  a  little  too  short. 
5.— L.  CHICHESTER— 

Here  lies  Lucy,  one  dear  class-mate; 

She  was  too  sympathetic,  so  she  met  her  fate. 
6.— A.  COHEE—  , 

With  everyone,  she  always  agreed. 

But  from  this  task,  has  long  been  freed. 
7._X.  COMPTOX— 

/Here  lies  X'^ell,  of  Senior  Two, 

She  made  a  "rep"  and  now  she's  through. 
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8._L.  COVINGTON— 

Rest  on,  oh,  Jada,  our  athlete  brave ; 
Teaching  oyranasties,  took  you  to  your  grave. 

9.— M.  A.  CULLEN— 

iHei'e  lies  Sally,  her  work  is  done. 
But  Avith  her  "wit"  she  had  her  fun. 

10.— A.  DeRAN— 

Here  lies  Anna,  our  Senior  Two  wit; 
She  laughed  so  hard  she  died  in  a  fit. 

11.— G.  DICKBRSON— 

Poor  little  Grace,  her  path  M'as  roujjh. 
She  tried  all  her  life  to  talk  loud  enough. 

12.— L.  HEATH— 

Here,  under  this  stone,  may  she   ever  rest ; 
She  died  in  the  effort  to  do  her  best. 

]3.— T.  HISLEY— 

Her  heart  was  light,  her  laughter  gay, 

She  died  for  the  others,  that  they  might  stay. 

14.— E.  JONES— 

Jones,  she  made  a  wonderful  rep ; 
All  her  nedeavors  were  full  of  pep. 

15.— K.  JONES— 

Here  lies  Katherine,  meek  and  mild, 
'Cause  she  was  Mother's  only  child. 

16. — J.  Lemen — 

Here  rest  Jane,  unable  to  walk, 
Her  days  were  spent  in  idle  talk. 

17.— M.  LILLY— 

For  all  of  her  beauty,  and  all  of  her  grace, 
In  Heaven  she  found  a  fitting  place. 

18.— E.  LINTHICUM— 

Linthicum  passed  away  one  day, 

She  thouglit  too  hard,  is  what  they  say. 

19.__C.  LUTHRINGER^ 

Her  ambition  was  to  grow  quite  tall. 
But  in  disappointment,  she  ended  all. 

20.— S.  MARINE— 

She  was  always  jolly  and  full  of  fun. 
But  her  work  on  earth,  is  forever  done. 

21.— D.  McLYMAN— 

This  bright  lassie,  died  of  love. 

To  join  her  "K"  in  Heaven  above. 

22.— L.  MILLARD— 

To  rave,  it  was  her  nature,  true, 

But  all  of  her  ravings  now  are  through. 

23.— E.  PARLETT— 

The  tasks  of  this  maid,  so  (|uiet  and  sweet, 
Forever  more,  on  this  earth  are  complete. 
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24.— K.  PERDUE— 

Here  lies  Kaye,  wlio  was  always  late, 

She  came  early  one  day,  and  that  was  her  fate. 

■J5.— M.  PR  INGLE— 

She  proved  to  he  veiy  sweet  and  kind, 
So  she  left,  a  better  land  to  tind. 

:'6.— G.  RAYNE— 

To  classes  she  was  always  late, 

But  like  all  the  rest,  she  met  her  fate. 

27.-1'.  RUARK— 

Here  she  lies,  in  this  shady  spot, 
To  die,  it  was  her  sad,  sad  lot. 

2S.— H.  SCHOULER— 

Schouler  lies  here,  she  coidd  not  stay, 
Because  her  Joe  had  passed  away. 

29.— S.  SCOTT— 

Poor  old  Scottie,  loved  her  eats, 
'And  thus  she  died,  munching-  sweets. 

;-jO._N.  SHANK— 

All  her  tasks  on  earth  are  over, 

For  now  she  rests  in  a  field  of  clover. 

;n.— K.  STEIN— 

Here  lies  one,  who  was  so  tall, 

But  with  love  and  patience  she  bore  it  all. 

32.— H.  WARNER— 

Singing  killed  this  maid  of  ours,  i 

So  noAv  she  rests  amonsi'  the  floM'ers. 

33.— E.  WATKl NB- 
As you  see  her  noAV,  so  she  was  in  life ; 
She  passed  awav,  without  a  strife. 

34.— M.  WEANT— 

Rest  on,  oh.  Marge,  with  all  .your  brain. 
For  all  your  ■\vork  was  not  in  vain. 

85.— S.  WEBSTER— 

In  history  class,  she  did  her  best. 
So  now  from  labors,  she  has  a  rest. 

36.— J.  WINAND— 

Here  lies  Joe,  with  her  violin, 

She  did  her  best  and  died  with  a  grin. 
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SENIOR   III 

A  B  C's  OF  SENIOR  THREES. 

Taken  from   "Section  Goosebook." 

Bright,  ambitions,  bnt  "([uite  contrary,"' 
We  hail  Marj-  Bartol.  our  section  canary. 

A  "cat  is  alright  Avhen  her  fiddle  she  gets," 
Brainy  and  logical,  Catherine  Betts. 

Brilliant,  clear  ideas — kindness  to  reao — 
Has  Ethel  Brinsfield,  "our  little  Bo  Peep."' 

Chatty  Olive  Canlk.  is  a  mighty  fire  chum. 

But  this  "humpty  dumpty."  has  always  a  hum. 

Cockadoodledoo !    ! 

Clever  Helen  has  lost  her  cue, 

Ruth  racist  bawl  (ball)  or  crawl  for  it, 

go  what  will  the  Cox's  do? 

Daley  playing  "Margery  Daw," 
Delightful  Mary  has  love  as  her  law. 

Anne  Dawson  is  dainty,  bnt  ran  stand  a  good  knock, 
She  has  won  her  fame  dancing  "Diekory  Dock." 
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Lolita  Gillespie  is  gentle  and  s'ood, 

Can  dance  and  play  tennis  like  a  "noble  Dui<e"  should. 

If  you  want  someone;  grave  and  good  at  the  hat — 
Get  Gladys  Gray,  she  can  cure  Jack  Sprat ! 

Charlotte  is  graceful,  though  not  very  leaii. 

She's  always  hip-hopping  like  "Grasshopper  Green." 

Clara  Giuiby  is  sensible,  with  plenty  of  grit, 
Like  little  "Tom  Thumb,"  she's  full  of  wit. 

Handy,  helpful  and  (|uick  as  a  "spider"! 

'Never  fear,  you've  a  friend  in  Minnie  Holtschneider. 

Mother  Hubbard  can  do  work  of  every  sort, 
Peg  is  "mama's  child,"  but  a  hearty  sport! 

Like  Cinderella,  our  Audrey  Larmore, 

Gets  a  "Lift  by  a  Special"  and  luck  at  life's  door! 

Little  and  lively,  with  suggestions  like  glue, 
Oif  go  our  bonnets  to  H.  Luby  Loo. 

Gwen  Lynch  is  an  athlete  and  stands  for  the  right. 
She  "sweeps  down  cobwebs"  to  show  you  the  light. 

The  "Man  in  the  Moon"  never  thinks  about  tears, 
But  of  kindness  and  might,  and  nierry  Sue  Mears. 

Mae  McAllister's  mind  is  modern,  and  seems 

Quite  full  of  knowledge  and  a  "dozen  good  dreams." 

A  "Millenium  builder  like  Grace  builds  high,    . 
What  would  happen  if  "Mai'tins  were  baked  in  a  pie?" 

Addie  Moore  is  mischievous,  with  ease  she  can 
Straighten  out  a  real  "crooked  man." 

For  "bean  stalk"  jumping,  K.  Moore  gets  the  pick, 
So  magic,  modest,  mild  and  (|uick. 

Louise  Parker,  a  practical  "ed."  tool. 

Like  the  "Woman  in  the  shoe,"  is  seldom  at  school. 

Patient  Parsons,  sometimes  called  Milly, 
To  us  is  a  pleasant  sweet  Datfy-down-Dilly. 
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Betty  Hiid  Helen  are  our  present  Parlettri, 
To  catch  such  buttertiies,  we  must  use  nets ! 
Betty,  like  "Curly  Locks,"  wears  always  a  smile, 
Helen,  like  the  "Piper's  son,"  does  things  worthwhile. 

She's  peppey,  but  seldom  knows  what  she's  about, 
The  "Kinji-  of  Hearts,"  will  win  \^ivian  Front. 

Soon  we  think  Mabel  Rhodes  will  be  wearing  a  diamond. 
Good  luck  to  a  real  dancer  and  our  "Simple  Simond'"! 

Dot  Roulette  treads  i-esolute  where  others  have  trod, 
In  the  i|ueer  land  of  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 

Ruth  Robinson  has  a  real  helpful  soul. 
Ready  and  royal  like  old  "King  Cole." 

You  have  never  seen  steady  Eva  S.  pucker, 
Or  in  a  spirit  like  "Tommy  Tucker." 

Annette  Twilley  is  trusty,  but  a  tease. 
She  should  "wear,  buckles  on  her  knees." 

Prances  Tindall  is  thrifty,  tidy  and  true, 
And  loved,  we  think,  by  a  little  "Boy  Blue." 

Flora.  Watkjns  is  willing  any  wish  to  do. 

That  she  thinks  worth  while,  like  "buckling  a  shoe." 

.A  wonderful  comrade  who  loves  to  confide, 
But  like  "Jack  Horner,"  Mabel  Wil-hideJ 

A  crazy,  curly-headed,  \vight 

Ts  that  witch-hazel — Hazel  Wright? 
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SENIOR    IV 


INTRODUCTION  TO  SENIOR  IV. 

Sliss  Grenlaw.  our  advisor  of  Sr.  IW 

Helps  us  keep  our  section  going-,  and  many  things  more. 

Louise  Bankert.  of  lier  duties  ahvays  thinks, 
And  never  an  eye,  to  a  boy  she  winks. 

Rachel  Barnes  has  history  on  her  miad, 
Her  match  in  this  is  hard  to  find. 

As  long  as  the  lark  sings  in  the  morn, 
Ernest  Bartles  will  toot  his  horn. 

jMariraret  Bennett,  what  shall  we  say. 
She's  always  happy  and  merry  and  gay, 

With  every  "B"  that  Helen  Bevard  utters, 
She  stops  to  think  awhile  and  stutters. 

Here,  there,  everywhere — what? 
Donald  Da  vies"  wit — it  fills  the  air. 

Virginia  Esham.  strong,  steadfast  and  true, 
A  worthy  member  of  Sr.  IV.  too. 
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Menaris  France  wdth  his  great  ileterniiuation, 
Has  won  fame  on  field,  and  class-room  recitation. 

llillard  Garman,  or  '"Ynmniie,"  better  known, 
Has  au  awful  time  healing  a  lione. 

Eleanore  Gibson  believes,  as  many  others  do, 
Have  a  good  time  and  lessons,  too. 

Bright  as  a  morning  bell. 

Is  this  little  maiil,  Helen  Gingell. 

Mary  Gootee,  though  quiet  she  may  be, 
Will  linger  long  in  our  memory. 

Mildred  Jones  has  an  alto  voice. 
When  she  sings  we  all  rejoice. 

Here's  to  "Mil"  KuUick,  the  smallest  of  all, 
Her  chief  aim  in  life,  is  to  grow  tall. 

Edna  Kretsinger — She  Avill  ever  speak  for  herself. 

For  Marie  Larrimore — Two  letters  a  day, 
Is  all  we  can  say. 

Susie  Little   faithfully   does  work. 
No  duty  does  she  ever  shirk. 

"Lynchie,"  we  need  say  no  more, 
We're  proud  to  have  her  in  Sr.  IV. 

Helen  MuUer — a  kindly,  good-natured  child, 
She  smiles  a  smile  with  every  mile! 

Although  Olive  Williams,  though  not  from  our  State, 
We  in  Sr.  IV,  do  her  appreciate. 

Estelle  Wood,  one  of  our  band. 

Is  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Of  Senior  IV,  Warren  is  our  "Sheik," 
He  proposes  to  a  new  one  every  week. 
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SENIOR   V 


SENIOR  FIVE. 

C  an  we  imagine — 

Grace  Alder  taking  her  A.  B.  in  History? 

Nannie  Armstrong  teaching  over  two  years? 

IMiriam  Arthur,  Sr.  V  Chairman,  not  on  the  alert? 

Grace  Athey  having  her  hair  disheveled? 

Irl  Beall  taking  a  girl  to  the  movies? 

Honora  Birmingham  leading  aesthetic  dancing? 

Louise  Boston  without  her  pen  and  note  book? 

Hilda  Boulden  not  passing  her  opinion? 

Mary  Bounds  obeying  the  floor  proctor? 

Virginia  Carroll  riding  in  "her"  Packard? 

Arlene  Downs  in  the  Society  Circle  of  another  State? 

Estelle  Essig  not  going  to  Y.  W.  Vespers  next  year? 

Charlotte  Fitzgerald   living  in  Frederick  County? 

Anna  Fishback  being  hilarious? 

Mary  Flemming  receiving  her  Retirement  Aiuiuity  Fund? 

Hilda  Gary  not  asking  Sylvia's  advice? 

Gertrude  Gosnell  setting  up  type  for  her  future  school? 

Ethel  Graves  being  absent  from  History  Club  meeting? 

Elsie  Harrington  teaching  about  "France"  in  geography? 

Dorothy  Harvey  not  raving  about  the  "Bounds"? 

William  Hull  going  to  movies  without  Lolita  Gillespie? 

Jjouise  Klair  being  a  piano  instructor? 

Marion  Lankford  teaching  without  her  fire  extinguisher? 

Bryce  Maxwell  being  a  Judge? 

Beatrice  Mortorff  not  receiving  her  "Bill"? 

Margaret  Muncaster  with  only  a  "single"  admirer? 

Gordice  Nelson  being  ovei'weight? 
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Lillian  Orr  being  a  leader  of  the  New  Yoi-k  Symp'.iony? 

Gladys  Phillips  hiking  in  Honora's  kniokers? 

Mabel   Pielert   being   a   Supervisor? 

Miriam  Porter  not  having  her  way? 

jMyra  Powell  in  love? 

Mary  Quinn  having  a  "Fuss"? 

W'illiaui  Quilleu  managing  a  Movie? 

Eleanor  Reeves  not  being  curious? 

Doris  Rice  getting  along  without  her  "Will"? 

Catherine  Robey  not  being  excited? 

Maxwell   Sacra  happy  Avithout  his  dessert   (Rice)? 

Ada  Salfell  getting  energetic? 

Rutli  Seeger  getting  lonesome  on  a  week-end? 

Joe  Simonds  being  in  a  hurry? 

Winifred  Thomas  being  a  "Gardiner"? 

Elizabeth  Waring  not  getting  her  "Tidings  '? 

Elizabeth  Worthington  not  doing  her  bit? 
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SENIOR 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF 

Hilda  Ashley  hadn't  guided  Sr.  V[.' 

Emma  Barnes  should  be  bossed  or  ceased  to  pout  ? 

Fabelle  Basford  would  get  her  one  wish  "To  be  thin"? 

Henryetta  Brady  ceased  to  talk  about  "Peter"? 

Anita  Brown  should  forget  to  powder  her  nose? 

Dorothy  Burdette  didn't  giggle  in  Mr.  Dunkle's  class? 

M'ildred  Bishop  forgot  her  smile? 

Mary  Cole  woi;ld  lose  her  ear  puffs? 

Emily  Collins  didn't  get  her  long  distance  call  from  "Cliff"? 

Lena  Connor  wasn't  raving  about  a  new  man? 

Edna  Downs  would  get  in  a  hurry? 

Lena  Friend  missed  her  nap  in  Hygiene? 

Julia  Hanley's  friend  would  he  a  second  to  Jess  "Willard"? 

Alberta  Hastings  forgot  to  curl  her  hair  ? 

Grace  Hartley  lost  her  pocket-book? 

Mary  Hoffmaster  had  a  fuss  with  "Martin  Luther"? 

Roberta  Healey  didn't  monopolize  the  books  of  learning? 

Maude  Isenberg  wasn't  neatly  dressed? 

Helen  Kemp  should  have  a  non-jazzy  dance? 

Grace  Laynor  should  ever  become  an  artist  ? 

Mary  Long  didn't  worship  a  "King"? 

Naomi  Lusby  wasn't  getting  in  "Dutch"? 

Alice  Moore  could  sing  like  Alma  Gluck? 

Emma  Neikirk  lost  her  "Ernest"  attitude? 

Alsie  Pumphrey's  voice  would  change? 

Cecelia  Seipp   didn't  know   how  to  play  the  latest  ragtime? 

Mae  Sehanz  couldn't  answer  a  c|uestion  in  class? 

Louise  Spear  wasn't  slow  but  sure? 
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..liOttie  Siiunions  neglected  her  books  of  fiction  ? 
Mai-y  Simmons  spent  a  weelv-end  at  Normal? 
Elizabeth  Smith  hadn't  heard  of  a  "Bishop"? 
M.  Agnes  Smith  would  become  a  "Parson"? 
A.  R.  Smith  should  forget  her  "Grace"' 
Gertrude  Smith  lost  her  string  of  slang? 
Dorothy  Todd  would  get  angry? 
Nellie  Wheatley  wouldn't  trail  after  Isenberg? 
Mary  Warren  should  grow  tall? 
Kathryn  Yerkes  wasn't  asking  for  "Moore"? 

EMILY  COLLIXS, 

LENA  CONXOK, 


STUDENT    LUUNLiL 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT. 

Comit  that  day  lost,  whose  low,  descending  sun, 
Views  from  thy  hand,  no  worthy  action  done. 

What  could  be  a  more  worthy  motto  for  the  Student  Goveru- 
!iient  Organization?  Let  us  strive  each  day  to  do  some  worthy 
deed  which  will  raise  our  ideals  and  standards. 

Have  we  been  working?  Yes,  but  as  yet,  we  have  not  mid.^ 
every  day  count.  Just  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago  we  had  no 
Student  Government,  but  now  we  have  an  organization  which  each 
year  is  becoming  stronger  and  coming  closer  to  our  ideal. 

Ju2iiors, — we  wish  you  all  the  possible  success  for  the  coming 
year.  Support  your  Student  Government  and  the  leaders  you  have 
"liosen.  Sometimes  "success"  seems  slow,  but  nothing  is  wortii 
liaviiig  unless  it  is  worth  working  for.  And,  remember  always  t!i(' 
'A'ords  of  Dr.  Strayer — "Keep  right  on  growing." 

HELEN  COX,    '2!. 
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NORMAL   OFFICERS 


THE   NORMAL  LITERARY   SOCIETY. 

The  Xornial  Literary  Society  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  this 
school.  When  the  Normal  School  was  first  organized,  a  need  was 
felt  for  a  litei-ary  society,  so  all  the  students  formed  one  society, 
.tud  called  it  the  Normal  Literary  Society.  As  the  number  of 
students  increased,  it  was  thoug-ht  best  that  they  be  divided  into 
two  groups.  One  group  retained  the  old  name.  Normal,  and  the 
other  was  named  the  Pestalozzi  Literary  Society.  Formerly  the 
societies  had  separate  programs,  with  a  joint  meeting  occasionally. 
But  it  seemed  that  there  should  be  some  form  of  organization 
through  which  every  member  of  the  two  societies  might  take  an 
active  pai"t  in  the  special  type  of  work  which  interested  him.  Last 
year  (1922),  the  societies  were  divided  into  five  sections:  Magazine. 
Journalistic,  Public  Speaking,  Story  Telling  and  Dramatic.  Students 
are  permitted  to  join  any  group  that  they  wish.  Each  group  has  a 
faculty  adviser,  a  student  chairman,  and  secretary.  The  work  is 
planned  by  the  faculty  adviser  and  student  chairman,  and  all  mem- 
bers are  given  training  as  well  as  practice  in  their  special  line.  The 
work  carried  on  in  each  group  is  of  the  type  suggested  by  the  name. 
Group  work  is  a  great  success.  Everj^one  seems  to  get  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  and  benefit  from  the  meetings.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  great  event  in  our  "society  life,"  which  brings  the  work  of 
the  sections  before  the  public,  is  the  contest.     On  the  first  night  of 
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ilie  contest,  tlie  folloM"iiig  groups  are  represented:  Public  Sp-aking, 
Story  Telling,  Journalistic  and  Magazine.  The  second  nigiit  of  the 
contest  is  given  to  the  two  dramatic  sections. 

This  year  the  Xoi"nial  Societj^  saw  that  we  still  needed  more 
stage  eijuipment,  so  after  consultation  with  Miss  GreenLiw,  we  de- 
cided to  give  the  school  a  cyclorauia,  which  was  imra?diately  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  is  used  as  a  background  for  concerts, 
lectures,  and  other  public  performances. 

Besides  the  splendid  work  carried  on  liy  the  Xoi-mal  Society 
this  year,  we  feel  that  it  has  helped  everj-  member  socially.  It  has 
endowed  them  with  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  loj'alty.  They  have 
learned  to  know  the  members  of  our  school  better  and  this  acquaint- 
ance has  developed  that  sisterly  feeling  toward  each  other  which  is 
so  desirable  in  any  group.  Being  a  member  of  the  Normal  Society 
has  developed  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  loyalty,  in  that  every 
enthusiastic  Normal  strives,  by  co-op.^'ating  with,  and  being  loyal 
to  her  group  and  to  the  society  as  a  whole  .to  make  the  society  the 
stronger  and  finer  for  having  him. 

Due  to  the  splendid  spirit  and  the  able  assistance  of  the 
Faculty,  the  Normal  Literary  Society  has  beea  able  to  accomplish 
tasks  which  we  hope  will  be  remembered  by  the  school. 

We  heartily  believe  that  the   incoming   officers  and   students 
will   have  as  enjoyable   a  year  as  the   one   we   have  just   spent   to- 
gether, and  1  am  sure,  that,  as  we  hand  over  our  job  to  the  new 
officers,  the  last  stanza  of  our  Normal  song,  expresses  our  feelings. 
,     As  we  look  back  with  longing  on  school  days  we've  passed, 

There  is  one  clinging  memory  which  ever  v.'ill  last. 

For  by  silk  chains  of  golden  and  red — fast  we're  bound, 

So  dear  Normal,  we'll  strive  till  we've  made  you  renowned. 

MARION  OGLE. 
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PEST    OFFICERS 


PESTALOZZI  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

President— BETTY  WORTHINGTON. 
Vice-President— CAROLTNE  WALLER. 
Corresponding  Secretary- CHRISTIAN  RUARK. 
Recording  Secretary- ISABEL  BRIAN. 
Treasurer— RUTH  JEFFERSON. 
Reporter— BRYCE   MAXWELL. 

Pestalozzi,  Pestalozzi, 

Hip,  Hurrah ! 
Hear  the  cry,  hear  the  cry ! 
Pests  we  are ! 
"Pests,"   what   a   funny   name — but   it's   not   all   in   a   name. 
At  the  beginning  of  school  you  could  find  groups  of  Juniors  stand- 
ing  in   the   corridors   talking   to   one   another.     "Pests,"   I   hear  so 
many  Seniors  talking  about  the  "Pests" — wish  1  knew  what  it  was 
p.ll  about.    But  it  Ayasn't  long  before  they  fully  understood  its  whole 
meaning,  for  one  half  of  the  Juniors  became  loyal  members  of  our 
society.     They  don't  ask  now  what  "Pest"  means,  but  you  can  be 
sure  they  are  the  first  to  tell  what  it  means. 

But,  if  you  will  listen,  we  will  tell  you  where  we  got  the  name 
that  brings  us  fame. 
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Pestalozzi  was  an  educator  of  his  tinio,  and  we  of  '23  have 
tried  to  inutate  his  line. 

We've  watched  and  fought  with  great  delight  for 
Pest  So-ci-e-ty,  our  own  so-ei-e-ty. ' ' 

Our  chief  aims  are  to  give  pleasure  and  to  gain  pleasure,  to 
do  the  things  we  like  to  do  best,  to  unite  the  student  body,  and  to 
Li'ain  some  literary  knowledge. 

We  are  a  part  of  the  school  because  the  life  of  our  society 
is  closely  related  to  this  institution.  We  gave  as  a  gift  to  the 
school  this  year,  four  palms,  to  be  used  by  any  organization  who 
wished  them. 

Our  big  events  are  our  contests,  at  which  time,  we  compete 
with  our  worthy  opponents,  the  Normals. 

"Pests" — Remember  you  have  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
Above  all  make  your  society  worthy  of  the  leader  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  be  loyal  friends  to  all. 

"For  the  only  rose  without  thorns  is  friendship." 

Best  wishes  for  the  coming  year. 

BETTY  WORTHINGTON,  President. 
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ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION   OFFICERS 


THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


President— ELSIE  M.  HARRINGTON. 
Vice-President— MAXWELL  SACRA. 
Secretary— MARION  OGLE. 
Treasurer— EUGENIA  GRAHAM. 

The  Athletic  Association,  even  though  it  is  one  of  the  young- 
est organizations  in  the  school,  exerts  as  much  power,  if  not  more, 
toward  bringinji'  the  student  body  together  than  any  of  the  older 
organizations.  The  association  was  organized  one  year  ago,  and  in 
'.hat  short  time,  it  has  developed  a  strong  feeling  of  school-spirit 
and  loyalty  among  the  students. 

As  all  young  organizations  have  hard  times  in  the  beginning, 
the  Athletic  Association  is  no  exception  to  this,  but  now  she  seems 
to  have  clear,  calm  seas  ahead. 

Athletics  to  some  students,  did  not  have  a  very  deep  mean- 
ing, but  since  the  Association  has  been  in  working  order,  new  life 
has  been  put  in  all  worthy  sports. 

There  is  now  a  definite  goal  to  work  toward  during  the  wliole 
year.  Efficiency  and  perfection  are  needed  before  that  goal  can  be 
attained.  That  goal  is  the  winning  of  a  Normal  "N,"  and  the  put- 
ting of  our  school  on  the  map  in  the  State. 

Our  inter-school  soccer  and  basketball  games  have  done  much 
to  bring  Normal  under  the  critical  eye  of  the  public,  and  she  has 
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toiiu'  through  witli  tlyiug  colors.  Slie  lias  won  ami  lost  and  she  lia^ 
learned  to  meet  a  defeat  with  the  same  cheery  sportsmanship  smile, 
;is  she  has  met  all  her  victories. 

If  the  Association  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  so  far,  then, 
hefore  loni;-,  its  ag'e  will  be  foi'gotten,  and  only  its  stren.u-th  and 
po\ver  will  be  seen  and  felt. 

ELSIE  IIARRIXGTO.V. 
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Y.   W.   C.   A.   CABINET 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  DOINGS. 

The  end  of  the  year  seems  a  fitting  time  for  every  organiza- 
tion to  stop  for  a  few  minutes  and  take  stock,  so  to  speak,  and 
since  the  Y.  W.  is  one  of  our  most  important  organizations,  it  is  not 
10  he  left  out.  Our  work  really  began  in  June,  when  four  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  went  to  Eagles  Mere,  Pa.,  for  ideas  and  in- 
spiration. They  spent  ten  joyous  days  there,  working  and  playing 
with  other  girls  interested  in  the  same  work. 

After  that  it  did  not  take  the  summer  long  to  pasj,  and  before 
we  knew  it,  September  was  here,  beckoning  us  back  to  M.  S.  N.  S. 
The  Cabinet  came  back  early  in  order  to  welcome  both  the  old  and 
new  students.  Of  course,  the  newcomers  were  our  biggest  problem. 
We  therefore,  organized  the  early  arrivals  of  the  Y.  W.  into  an  army 
of  helpers — each  private  being  labeled,  "Ask  Me."  Their  purpose 
was  to  help  serve  anyone  in  any  way  to  get  settled  and  begin  to 
love  this  institution. 

Our  next  big  job  was  to  get  members  for  the  Y.  W.,  and  so 
Ave  launched  a  membership  campaign.  We  held  our  first  candlelight 
service  late  in  October.  In  March  we  launched  another  membership 
campaign  and  held  our  second  candlelight  service  on  March  18.  We 
now  boast  of  an  organization  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  strong. 

Sunday   night  at  seven  o'clock  ahvays  found  a  group   of  Y.   W. 
members  gathered  in  the  music  room  for  Vesper  Services.     As  soon 
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as  spring  caiiK'  we  held  these  meetings  every  other  Sunday,  out  iu 
the  woods,  around  a  camp  fire.  After  supper  the  Religious  Forum 
has  become  a  regular  part  of  our  work.  It  was  planned  that  Rev. 
l.,ee  would  come  to  talk  to  us  the  first  three  Thursday  nights  of  the 
month,  but  on  the  fourth,  the  students  would  meet  and  have  a 
general  discussion.  On  February  12.  Chapel  Services  were  added  to 
our  schedule.  Miss  Tall,  our  competent  advisor,  gave  the  first  talk. 
These  Chapel  Services  were  held  every  Monday  and  Friday  for 
twelve  minutes. 

Realizing  that  there  are  many  problems  to  be  settled  in  every- 
one's life,  and  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  talk  these  over  with  a 
capable,  sincere  friend,  the  Y.  W.  held  office  hours  every  Wednes- 
day from  3  to  4  o'clock. 

The  store  room  was  kept  filled  with  supplies  needed  by  the 
students,  and  was  open  every  morning  from  8.15 — 8.30.  and  every 
afternoon  from  3—3.30.  *  , 

Since  it  is  our  purpose  to  serve  iu  all  fields,  we  held  several 
social  functions.  Stunt  Evening,  held  the  second  week,  gave  every 
girl  some  particular  part  to  take  in  a  stunt. 

In  January,  we  had  a  birthday  party,  at  which  I  assure  you 
there  were  no  wall-flowers.  On  March  16.  we  had  a  St.  Patrick's 
dance,  at  which  everyone  had  a  good  time.  On  April  17,  we  gave 
the  two  movies.  "Bunty  Pulls  the  String"  and  "An  Unwilling 
Hero."  April  27  we  presented  two  one-act  plays.  "The  Golden 
Doom."  and  "Joint  Owners  in  Spain."  Mr.  Uhler.  Miss  Schuoler, 
]\Iiss  Greenlaw,  the  Craft  Club,  and  several  of  the  boys  aided  us. 

When  we  realized  that  the  end  of  the  year  was  at  hand, 
we  decided  that  the  Cabinet  members,  who  are  to  carry  on  the  1". 
W.  work  and  make  it  more  successful,  had  to  be  elected.  The  new 
officers  took  charge  immediately,  but  the  old  Cabinet  helped  them 
through  the  first  rough  channels,  hoping  that  thus  the  sailing  would 
be  ever  so  much  smoother  in  the  fall.  For  further  training,  fotir 
members  went  to  the  Westchester  Normal  Conference.  April  27 — 29. 
and  several  to  Eagles  Mere  in  June.  Heaps  of  success  to  the  Y. 
W.  in  1923—1924. 

M.  P.  n.  -23. 
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GLEE   CLUB   AND   ORCHESTRA 


THE  M.  S.  N.  S.  ORCHESTRA. 

Past,  present,  future !  The  past  and  the  present  can  be  told, 
but  the  future  can  only  be  foretold ! 

Through  the  capable  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Sehoenfelder,  the 
Orchestra  started  its  career.  The  Orchestra  was  organized  in  the 
fall  of  1922.  Maryland  State  Normal  School  was  very  proud  of  this 
organization.  Such  rich  melodies  had  never  filled  these  halls  before. 
The  first  members  of  the  Orchestra  were  inexperienced,  to  be  sure, 
but  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra  had  their  amateur  beginning  as  we  are  hav- 
ing ours ! 

The  Orchestra  reminds  one  of  wine — '  It  improves  with  age  ! ' 
Five  new  instruments  have  been  added  this  year,  not  only  increasing 
the  tone  volume,  bvit  the  richness  of  tonality  has  improved.  We  are 
now  playing  more  advanced  music,  which  is  a  proof  in  itself  that 
our  group  has  progressed. 

More  concrete  examples  can  be  given  to  show  the  growth  of 
tiie  Orchestra.  Monday,  May  14,  they  broadcasted  part  of  the  pro- 
gram played  at  the  concert  the  following  Thursday  night,  May  16. 
The  commencement  will  be  another  occasion  for  our  public  ap- 
peaiance. 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Orchestra,  fully  appreciate  the  long 
hours  of  rehearsing,  preparatory  to  public  appearances,  which  lead 
to  a  satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  aesthetic  piece  of  work. 
But  we  also  experience  enjoyment  of  a  different  sort  Avhen  we  join 
the  Glee  Club  for  social  evenings  and  supper  hikes,  for  in  our  work 
and  in  our  play,  we  strive  toward  the  same  goal. 

We  hope  in  two  years  the  Orchestra  will  have  grown  from 
seven  members  to  at  least  twenty-tive,  and  that  instead  of  giving 
only  one  outside  concert,  it  will  be  in  constant  demand. 

We  have  fond  memories  of  the  past,  we  are  happy  in  the 
present,  and  here's  to  success  in  the  future  to  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School ! 

BRICE  MAXWELL,  SR.  V. 
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GLEE  CLUB. 

President— MARGARET   OWENS. 
Vice-President— CHARLOTTE    HELil. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— OWEN  THOMAS. 
Attendance  Clerk— LILLIAN  ORR. 
Social   Chairman— RUTH    OADY. 

Servant  and  master  am  I.  One  1  serve  a'-  I  sei've  all.  I 
know  no  brother,  yet  all  men  are  my  brothers ;  f  am  the  father  of 
the  best  that  is  in  them,  and  they  are  of  me.    I  AM  MOSIO. 

This  appUes  to  the  Glee  Club,  which  every  one  hears  so  often 
and  en?oys  so  much.  This  club  has  been  in  existence  for  three 
years,  beginnin<>'  in  1920,  under  the  competent  supervision  of  Miss 
Shurtz,  and  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  one  hundred  strong. 
The  first  year,  no  outside  work  was  done,  but  as  we  passed  into  the 
second  year,  twelve  of  our  members  sang  before  the  Legislature, 
we  assisted  in  many  school  functions  and  rendered  a  concert.. 

This  year  we  have  accomplished  still  greater  things.  Be- 
side outside  work,  our  concert  on  May  seventeenth,  was  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  work  ever  put  across  by  this  club.  This  concert  was 
broadcasted  on  Ma.v  fourteenth,  by  Sanders  and  Staymnn,  Balti- 
more. It  consisted  of  many  difficult  compositions,  including  a  can- 
tata. The  proceeds  from  the  concert  will  be  used  toward  buying  a 
radio  equipment  for  the  school.  Many  of  the  members  who  were 
unable  to  be  in  the  concert,  on  account  of  student  teaching,  showed 
their  loyalty  by  helping  in  various  other  ways. 

Believing  that  social  features  are  conducive  to  a  better  spirit. 
Ave  had  several  small  dances  and  several  supper  hikes. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  very  successful  year  in  1923- 
1924,  and  we. would  like  to  extend  good  wishes  to  the  faculty  and 
to  the  students. 

BETTY  WORTH INGTON,   '2;{. 
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ISTORY    CLUB 


THE  HISTORY  CLUB. 

Among  the  numerous  organizations  at  Xovmal,  of  which  you 
f"li-eady  have  heard  much,  no  doubt,  there  is  one,  particularly  dear 
to  its  members,  and  especially  valuable  in  the  work  it  does.  The 
History  Club  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  is,  as  its  name 
Rugiicsts,  an  organization  for  the  promotion  oL'  historical  study, 
research  .and  interest  in  history.  ; 

Our  special  project  of  this  year,  in  connection  with  accom- 
jdishing  our  big  aim,  is  the  collecting  of  facts  and  data  from  authen- 
tic sources,  on  the  history  of  the  several  Counties  of  Maryland.  The 
oral  report  method  has  ben  oirr  chief  solution  for  the  task  of  gather- 
ing and  bringing  to  our  club,  this  material.  These  reports  furnish 
interesting  and  instructive  work  for  our  meetings. 

We  meet  twice  a  month,  and  besides  our  more  s(a-ious  task  of 
writing  Maryland  History,  we  have  delightful  social  times,  with 
refreshments  and  chats  among  ourselves.  Thim  we  have  a  couple 
of  the  most  remarkable  supper  hikes,  during  the  spring  season,  in 
which  geography,  native-lore,  and  athletics  supplant  our  love  of 
history  for  that  day ! 

From  the  combined  projects  of  work  and  recreation,  one  of 
which  any  group  must  surely  offer,  our  History  Club  is  a  most 
Avorthy  organization.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  less  familiar 
than  I,  with  this  splendid  club.  I  wish  to  commend  your  interest, 
your  investigation,  and  your  membership.  For  next  year,  let  the 
slogan  be:  ''Think  about  lis.  find  out  about  us.  join  us" — and  all 
set  out  for  a  great  success  in  1924. 

MAXWELL  R.  SACRA,   '23. 
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TUSCANKLLl    rLLIi 

TOSCANELLI  CLUB. 

Wliat's  in  a  naiiie !  To  the  geography  club  members;  it  seemed 
a  very  important  thing'  until  we  liad  selected  one.  After  various 
inembers  gave  reports  on  some  of  the  most  prominent  geographers, 
we  chose  Toscanelli.  not  only  because  it  sounds  well,  but  because 
we  hope  to  achieve  in  our  club  just  as  much  as  Toscanelli  did,  even 
though  it  is  in  a  smaller  way.  Under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Walther, 
I  am  siire  we  will. 

Our  club  is  young,  having  been  organized  January  31,  but 
we  planned  many  interesting  meetings  and  exeui'sions.  A  study  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  Baltimore,  was  made,  to  find  out  how  Aveather 
T'eports  were  taken,  how  weather  charts  were  made,  and  of  what 
value  they  are  to  the  people.  This  information  was  discussed  and 
each  member  learned  that  if  it  wasn't  of  use  to  us  now,  it  would 
be  very  useful  when  we  were  out  in  our  own  schools. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  educative  tripi,  was  our  ex- 
cursion to  Washington  and  Mt.  Vernon,  which  offered  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  many  Normal  girls  who  had  never  been  there,  to 
see  the  Capitol,  White  House,  Congressional  Library,  parks,  and 
other  interested  things.  If  on  our  journey,  we  were  confronted  by 
anything  we  could  not  understand.  Mr.  Walther  was  always  nearby 
to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty.  I  am  sure  this  day  will  live  long 
in  our  memories. 

This  only  gives  you  a  bare  idea  of  what  we  have  done,  but 
if  you  watch  carefi;lly.  the  Oriole  next  year,  you  will  see  how 
rapidly  the  Toscanelli  Club  is  progressing. 

S.  UHLER,  '23. 
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PSYCHOLOGY   CLUB 

The  Psychology  C'hib  of  M.  S.  X.  S.  has  been  an  organized 
i)ody  of  students  whose  interests  have  lain  in  the  Psychological  field. 

It  was  organized  under  the  supervision  of  iliss  Birdsong  and 
;\Ir.  Dunkle.  who  are  the  instructors  of  this  siibject  at  the  school. 
The  aim  has  been  to  apply  the  theories  learned  in  classes  to  our 
own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  we  associate. 

One  phase  of  our  work  has  been  the  study  of  different  tj'pis 
of  intelligence.  To  accomplish  this,  one  of  our  chief  events  was  a 
trip  to  the  State  Asylum  at  Rosedale.  where  we  were  shown  the 
diiferent  stages  of  human  intelligence. 

Through  our  work,  we  are  able  to  recognize  and  rate  human 
nitelligence.  This  )-ecoguition  and  rating  is  very  important  from 
our  professional  standpoint  as  well  as  our  personal  standpoint.  In 
our  teaching  we  may  chance  to  meet  with  mental  delin(|uents.  Our 
experiences  will  serve  to  help  us  to  deal  with  children  in  this 
condition. 

Next  year  we  expect  to  accomplish  greater  things.  We  hope 
to  arouse  an  interest  among  the  student  body  in  the  work  we  expect 
to  do.  Above  all,  we  are  aiming  to  apply  our  acquired  knowledgs 
of  Imman  nature,  human  intelligence  ratings  and  mental  hygiene,  to 
our  own  work  in  our  oAvn  school  room,  when  we  leave  the  Maryland 
Stale  Normal  School. 

MARY  THOMAS. 
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CRAFT   CLUB 


CRAFT  CLUB  SECRETS  HAVE  LEAKED  OUT. 

"Seven  o'clock!  Gee,  Whiz!  I  just  know  I'll  be  late,  and  I 
haven't  a  nickel  to  my  name!  Whee !  Let  me  by!"  Otf  goes  one 
of  the  famous  pianists  of  Newell  Hall,  and  it  is  useless  to  ask  where 
she  is  going  because  everyone  knows  that  the  Craft  Club  meets  at' 
this  time  on  Thursday  evening.  In  she  comes,  panting  and  blowing, 
because  it  is  so  unlike  Kaye  to  hurry. 

"Madam  President,  May  I  speak  to  you  a  moment,  please?" 
asks  our  secretary,  Caroline.  "Certainly,  I'm  not  proud,"  replies 
Ethel.  "Well,  I  just  thought  that  I  would  ask  you  if  you  would 
dispense  with  the  minutes  tonight,  because  I  have  been  so  busy — 
writing  my  theme — talking  to  Miss  Amberson,  carrying  my  books 
into  the  dinkig  room  and  a  million  other  things,  that  I  haven't  had 
a  minute  to  spare.  Will  you,  please?"  Caroline  can't  fool  us  though, 
for  Ave  know  she  has  every  thing  down  in  black  and  white  sooner 
or  later. 

"The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order,"  demands  our  noble 
president,  Ethel.  And  let  me  tell  you,  we  come  to  order,  too,  be- 
cause if  we  don't — well,  our  president  doesn't  stand  for  any  fool- 
ishness. 

Remember  our  "Knave  of  Hearts'  'and  Six  Who  Pass  While 
The  Lentils  Boil"?  But  let  me  tell  you  folks,  if  you  could  have 
seen  us  working  you  would  have  turned  your  heads,  and  a  long 
sigh  would  have  been  your  last  word. 

Oh !  those  costume  making  days !     If  you  had  been  listening 
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in  yon  would  have  caught  such  bits  of  convei-sation  as  "Say,  Ami, 
my" shoe  doesn't  fit!"  "Well,  mine  doesn't  either,  and  what's  more, 
my  wig  dyes  my  face,  and  everything  I  have." 

"Oh!  Marjorie,  what  a  peach  of  a  cook  you  nialve,  but 
would  hate  to  eat  any  of  your  famous  dishes!"  "Help!  Help!  Miss 
Woolsey,  this  thinj>-  won't  stop."  shouts  Dean  in  the  midst  of  all 
ihe  contusion.  (This  thin<;'  is  the  adorable  little  electrical  sewinjj 
machine  that  Miss  Woolsey  loaned  us  to  make  our  costumes,  and 
which  we  nearly  ruined).  Miss  Woolsey  rushes  forth — turniu-i'  ovei- 
two  or  three  chairs,  and  at  last  saves  the  day,  and  Dean  declares, 
"I'll  con(]uer  this  thing,  and  I'm  going  to  buy  one  with  my  first 
check. ' ' 

"Nancy,  you're  the  best  looking  cinnamon  jar  I  ever  saw!" 
"Oh,  yes,  and  cinnamon  has  a  mighty  good  flavor,  but  for  mercy's 
sake  don't  let  me  be  lost  from  my  peppery-pal,  Ella."  We're  spicy 
enough,  and,  indeed,  so  much  so  that  we  even  had  vinegar  to 
neutralize  it. 

"Oh,  Nellie,  1  should  think  you  would  be  seared  to  death  to 
stand  up  there  all  alone.  Aren't  you  afraid  you  will  forget  to 
answer  a  question?"  "Of  course.  I'm  not  afraid,  because  I  know 
that  Mrs.  McCord  is  right  behind  that  curtain,  and  she  won't  forget 
me,  or  anyone."  Nell  won  fame  in  the  Craft  (  lub  for  giving  a  long 
term  of  service  as  our  chef. 

"Catherine,  will  you  please  help  me  with  this  bookcase  next 
Thursday?"  "Certainly,  I  should  love  to,"  and  1  know  we  can 
depend  on  Sir  Davie  Little  Boy,  because  he  wouldn't  break  a  promise 
for  a  pair  of  little  finger-rings  and  a  whole  pot  of  gold.  If  you  don't 
believe  he's  real,  just  try  her  out  some  time." 

"Miss  Greenlaw,  I'm  worried  stiff,  'deed  I  am!  The  price 
of  oranges  has  gone  up  and  we  aren't  making  a  thing."  Poor 
Louise  B.,  she's  a  splendid  worker  and  if  it  weren't  for  her,  the 
girls  wouldn't  have  nice  apples  and  oranges  to  buy  for  the  small  sum 
of  five  cents  a  piece.  But,  just  ask  Louise,  she 's  a  good  fruit-seller — 
let's  go!    Apples  and  oranges. 

The  most  sacred  thing  of  the  Craft  Club  is  its  M]ascot !  Louise 
Y.  takes  good  care  of  that.  When  anyone  mentions  "Mascot,"  up 
go  the  windows,  out  come  handkerchiefs,  and  as  many  as  can  get 
away,  sneak  out !  For  the  Mascot  is  none  other  than  the  famous 
"Glue-Pot."    Uh!     'Xufifsaid! 

MARY  J.  LILLY,  Sr.  II. 
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THE  CAMP  FIRE  SPIRIT. 

Do  you  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  we  had 
a   new  faculty  member?     Yes.  and  she  has  been  doing  some  work 
which   has  spread   through   Normal.     Every  Wednesday   uight   you 
see  a  light  appear  in  her  room  around  7.30  P.  M.     This  light  is  a 
signal  for  all  of  the  worthy  members  of  her  organization  to  be  present. 
Maybe  you  do  not  realize  what  this  organization  means,  and 
what  they  have  done.    Follow  me  through  these  laws  and  see  whether 
you  can  give  yourself  a  better  test. 
Seek  Beauty. 
Give  Ser\'iee. 
Pursue  Knowledge. 
Be  Trustworthy. 
Hold  on  to  Health. 
Glorify  Work. 
Be  Happy. 
This  is  how  these   girls  are  judged.     You  certainly  can  tell 
them  when  you  see  them,  always  willing  to  help  others  at  anytime. 
This  band  of  girls  consists  of  forty  members,  composed  of  two 
groups  of  the  Camp  Fire,  under  one  name,  Li-He-0,  which  means 
''Live  to  Help  Others." 

Due  to  our  efficient  leader  and  workei's,  we  have  materiall.y 
lieljjed  the  school  in  the  following  ways:  We  have  given  a  movie, 
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"Oliver  Twist;  a  Valentine  Dance,  and  in  the  dormitory  we  have 
been  selling  candy  to  satisfy  that  sweet  tooth :  besides  all  of  this, 
we  have  made  a  contribution  to  our  Library.  These  books  will  aid 
our  outside  activities. 

On  our  hikes  we  aim  to  take  with  us  some  girl  who  does  not 
have  the  usual  social  opportunity.  Out  in  the  woods  there  is  an 
inspiration  itself,  and  it  makes  it  so  easy  for  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  to 
fulfill  their  ideal  or  aims  of  their  organization. 

In  our  weekly  group  meetings,  we  have  learned  to  do  basketry 
work,  and  construct  niemoiy  books  for  our  own  use. 

To  become  an  active  member  it  is  necessar.v  to  first  be  a  Wood- 
gatherer.  The  following  girls  have  obtained  that  rank:  Margaret 
Simpson,  Mary  Flemming,  Elizabeth  Simpson,  Ethel  Morris,  Grace 
Athey,  Agatha  Cohee,  Lavinia  Morris,  Anna  Hopkins,  Anna  Taylor, 
Ethel  Wilde,  Margaret  Tolson.  Those  getting  the  second  rank  or 
Fire-maker,  are :  Lena  Conner,  Agnes  Smith,  Virginia  Carroll  and 
Sara  Payne.  The  third  rank,  which  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  get, 
is  Torch-Bearer.  There  are  only  two  girls  who  have  been  in  the 
Camp  Fire  long  enough  to  get  this  rank,  they  are  Ruth  Cad.y  and 
Margaret  Muncaster. 

After  reading  about  our  worthwhile  organization,  won't  .you 
give  us  your  co-operation  and  help  next  year,  to  better  follow  our 
slogan  "Live,  to  Help  Others." 

VIRGINIA  CARROLL. 


Miss  C. — "Is  an.yone  absent? 
Elizabeth  A. — "Present." 


Rowan — -"MasSweeney  committed  suicide  ai'd- 
Jane — "Is  he  dead  .yet?" 


Mildred  (In  Home  Economics  Class) — What  are  .you  going  to 
make  today? 

Marie — Welsh  Rarebit. 

Mildred — "Well,  where  on  earth  are  you  going  to  get  a 
rabbit  at  this  time  of  the  year? 


A  negro  preacher  chanced  to  make  use  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  of  the  word  "phenomenon."  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
one  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  preacher  put  him  off  until  the  following  Sunda.v,  when 
he  thus  explained:  "If  .you  see  a  cow,  that's  not  a  phenomenon. 
If  .you  see  a  thistle,  that's  not  a  phenomenon.  And  if  .you  see  a  bird 
that  sings,  that's  not  a  phenomenon,  either.  But,  if  you  saw  a  cow 
sitting  on  a  thistle  and  singing  like  a  bird,  then  that's  a  phenomenon. 

E.  A.  K.,  Sr.  1. 
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GIRL  SCOUTS 


WHY  NOT  BE  A  SCOUT! 

Being  a  scout  has  many  advantages,  because  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  organization  are  of  the  highest.  The  Promise,  "On 
uiy  honor  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  County,  to  help 
others  at  all  times,  to  obey  the  Scout  Laws,"  is  the  key  of  the 
organization,.  The  result  from  training  received  in  an  organization 
based  on  such  a  promise,  would  naturally  be  very  beneficial  to  us 
when  we  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

Ideals,  such  as  honesty,  loyalty,  thriftiness,  usefulness  to 
others,  kindness  to  animals,  obedience,  and  cleanliness  in  thought, 
word  and  deed,  are  the  ideals  which,  by  our  example,  we  wish  to 
instill  in  the  children  whom  we  are  to  teach. 

The  course  in  Scout  work  enables  one  to  become  a  leader  in 
!iis  community,  and  by  organizing  a  similar  course,  prepare  others 
for  good  citizenship. 

The  Scouts  organization  at  Normal  has  more  than  fifty  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are  interested  and  enthusiastic  workers,  under 
the  efficient  leadership  of  Miss  Cooley  and  Miss  Medwedeff. 

The  Scouts  do  not  work  all  the  time.  In  the  past  we  have 
had  talfy  pulls,  hikes,  and  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Boy  Scouts. 
At  present,  we  are  having  a  supper  hike  every  other  week,  which 
takes  the  place  of  our  regular  meeting.  We  have  had  one,  at  which 
we  invited  the  Faculty,  and  one  at  which  we  invited  the  boys.  The 
various  patrols  are  taking  charge  of  the  hikes,  and  many  pleasant 
times  are  experienced  by  flower  searchers,  fire  builders,  and  those 
who  love  to  sing  and  hear  stories  told. 

Juniors,  next  year  you  will  have  the  chance  to  join.     Take 
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the  hint  from  <i)i  old  Scoiit,  and  don"t   miss  the  opportunity  I     It's 
sreat  fun ! 

GRACE  RAYXE  and  HELEN  SCHUOLER. 


WHY  THE  LEAVES  CHANGE  COLOR  AND  GOME  DOWN  IN 

THE  FALL. 

Oiife  upon  a  time  tlie  trees  did  not  lose  tiieir  leaves  in  the 
winter,  but  they  stayed  pretty  and  green  all  the  year  round.  Through- 
out the  long,  cold  months,  the  forests  were  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  the  world  and  everyone  talked  about  the  beauty  of  the  trei^s. 
Of  course,  the  trees  were  very,  very,  proud  of  themselves,  because 
they  had  heard  people  say  that  they  were  the  prettisst  thing?  in 
the  whole  wide  world,  so  they  held  their  heads  high  and  seolfi'd 
at  the  plants  that  died  off  in  the  winter. 

One  day.  it  grew  terribly  cold,  and  tlie  snow  started  to  fall 
heavily.  The  little  flowers  in  the  forest  began  to  shiver  and  freeze, 
and  after  a  while  they  decided  to  ask  the  trees  to  send  them  down 
some  of  their  green  leaves  for  a  blanket.  But  the  trees  were  so 
proud  of  their  good  looks  that  they  refused  to  do  this.  Then  the 
flowers  began  to  cry.  and  they  begged  and  pleaded  for  just  a  few 
leaves  to  protect  themselves  from  the  wind  and  snow.  "Xo,"  said 
the  trees,  "we  shall  not  give  you  any  of  our  leaves,  for  then  we 
would  not  be  (luite  as  beautiful  as  we  are  now." 

Xow,  Mother  Xature  had  been  listening  to  all  that  went  on. 
and  she  grew  so  angry  when  she  saw  that  the  ti^es  were  so  selfish, 
that  she  told  them  that  all  of  their  leaves  would  be  made  to  fall  ofl:'. 
and  they  would  not  be  beautiful  any  more  in  the  winter  time.  Im- 
mediately, a  big  puff  of  wind  came  along,  and  down  fluttered  all 
of  the  pretty  leaves,  which  covered  up  the  flowers  and  kept  them 
warm  and  snug.  After  this  the  trees  grew  very  sad,  so  sad  that, 
^Mother  Xature  was  afraid  that  they  were  all  going  to  die,  and  she 
knew  that  she  would  have  to  do  something  to  please  them.  Sh? 
thought  for  a  long  time,  and  then  she  hit  upon  a  plan.  It  was  this: 
that  every  year,  just  before  the  cold  Xorth  winds  came  to  blow  th;:- 
leaves  from  the  trees,  the  leaves  would  change  color,  and  become  all 
the  different  shades  of  the  rainbow.  This  pleased  the  trees  very 
much,  for  they  knew  that  at  that  time,  they  would  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  anything  in  this  big.  wide  world,  so  they  became  (|uit ' 
happj-  once  more. 

To  this  day,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  change  their  colors  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  and  when  the  cold  Xorth  winds  come  they  all  fall 
off,  leaving  the  trees  bare  and  uglv. 

ETHEL  LYXCH.  Si-.   IV. 


Phylli.s — "Why  siiould  Virginia  D.  never  be  short  of  eas'i.'" 
Delma — "Because  if  she  knows  her  business,  she  can  aiwaj-.s 
di'aw   money." 
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BASKETBALL   TEAM 


SOCCER   TEAM 


DELTA    BETA    DELTA 


DELTA  BETA  DELTA. 


Miriam  Arthur — President 
Betty  Wortliington — Vice-President 
Margaret  Owens — Secretary. 
'Tis  now  June.    June — "the  month  of  roses."    June,  the  month 
that  is  so  eagerly  awaited  and  sometimes  dreaded  by  those  who  are 
to  take,  for  the  first  time,  their  place  in  life.     With  the  thoughts  of 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Commencement  come  other  thoughts,  perhaps 
a  bit  more  serious.    What  have  we  done  this  year?    Did  me  measure 
up  to  the  standard  of  M.  S.  N.  S.  in  scholarship  and  in  fellowship? 
Only  when  one  can  truthfully  say  "yes,"  should  one  feel  satisfied. 
Delta   Beta   Delta   feels  that,  in   spite   of  some  mistakes,   we 
have  never  for  the  minute  lost  sight  of  the  more  valuable  spirits — 
"Service  and  Fellowship."     We  wish  to  extend  our  best  wishes  to 
Alpha  Kappa  Delta.  Xu  Sigmas,  Sigma  Alpha,  and  the  Faculty  and 
Students  of  M.  S.  N.  S. 

DELTA  BETA  DELTA,   '23. 


Teacher — Johnnie,   what   does   your   father  say   at  the   table, 
right  before  you  start  to  eat? 

Johnnie — My  father  says  'Go   easy  on  the   butter.  Kid;   it's 
sixty  cents  a  pound.' 
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ALPHA    KAPA   DELTA 

ALPHA  KAPPA  DELTA. 

As  sisters  together  and  friends  to  all. 
We  make  life  h?p;3y  in  Newell  Hall; 
Sincerity,  truth  and  kindness  shall  he 
Ever  the  watchword  of  an  A.  K.  D. 

•Ever  since  September  we  have  been  striving  to  make  this 
year  the  year  of  years  for  the  Alpha  Kappa  Delta  Sororiety.  We 
leel  that  it  has  been  a  very  successful  year. 

The  friendly  spirit  existing  between  the  other  two  Sororities 
and  our  Sororiety  is  a  thing  which  gives  us  great  pleasure.  We 
Ehall  never  forget  the  times  when  we  were  entei'tained  by  the  Delta 
Beta  Delta  and  the  Xu  Sigma  Sororities. 

'We  are  also  thrilled  when  we  think  of  the  good  times  we  had 
together  here  at  Normal  School  and  we  believe  we  have  made  some 
friendships  which  will  mean  worlds  to  us  in  the  future,  for  when 
you  work  and  play  together  for  one  year,  you  are  bound  to  feel  a 
warm  friendship. 

We  have  worked  this  year,  and  we  have  thought  hard  what 
we  might  do  that  would  make  life,  for  the  student  body,  happy  in 
the  Administration  Building  as  well  as  in  Newell  Hall.  We  finally 
decided  that  a  Cabinet  Bulletin  Board  would  at  least  make  the  hall- 
way more  beautiful,  and  we  hope  it  will  in  this  way,  make  the  stiident 
body  happy,  while  they  are  in  the  Administration  Building. 

•         We  hope  that  the  Delta   Beta  Delta's,   Nu  Sigma 's,  and  the 
Sigma  Alpha's  have  had  as  enjoyable  a  year  as  the  Alpha  Kappa 
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Delta's    have    had.   and    Wt^   wish   them   success    in    everything    they 
undertake. 

To   every   student   in   the   student   body   \ve   say   "Good   luck 
111  you."" 

To  dear  old  Maryland  State  Xoriual  School,  on  which  we  ar^ 
so  dependent,  we  wish  a  successful  and  happy  career. 

E.  R.  X. 


NORMAL— iUESDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1922. 

The  lovely  Auditorium  was  in  gala  attire,  decked  in  autumn 
leases  and  corn  shocks,  with  the  i;rim  smile  of  the  Jack  o'  Lanterj-s 
peeping  from  every  corner.  What  did  this  all  mean  .'  Just  this — 
ihe  Seniors  were  entertaining  the  Juniors,  by  means  of  a  Hallow 'een 
liarty. 

At  eight  o  "clock,  the  orchestra  started  the  fun.  What  a  con- 
trast of  styles  and  colors,  as  the  five  hundred  students  circled  the 
room,  skipping  and  dancing,  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  season  ?  Every- 
one was  there  to  have  just  the  best  kind  of  a  time — and  they 
had  it,  too. 

Wicked  witches  danced  with  the  daintiest  fairies;  coal  black 
^vaiters  danced  with  the  fairest  ballet  dancers;  gypsies  and  clowns 
tripped  about  the  room,  indeed  there  was  no  one  left  out.  Those 
who  did  not  dance  joined  in  the  games,  and  had  just  the  merriest 
sort  of  a  time. 

After  dancing  and  playing  for  a  long  time,  a  call  was  issued 
to  fall  in  line  and  get  your  refreshment?.  Yum!  Yum!  Weren't 
they  good?  Just  ask  anyone  and  they  will  tell  you.  The  eider 
tasted  like  "more.""  those  pumpkin  pies  were  the  best  you  could 
want,  the  ginger  cookies  were  as  smart  as  their  names,  the  salted 
l)eanuts  and  mints  were  extra  good,  and  those  nice,  juicy  apples 
were  bette  rthan  good. 

Shall  we  forget  that  night '!  Well,  1  should  say  not,  for  the  fun 
we  had  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  Senior. 
Won"t  it  be  fun  to  think  of  it  in  years  to  come,  when  we  are  far 
awav  from  Normal,  helping  some  one  to  have  a  good  time .' 

ETHEL  JONES. 


Miss   Shurtz   in  Music   Assembly — "I  "11   sing   the   men"s    part 
11  iGugh  first,  and  boys,  you  be  sure  and  listen."' 


Heard  during  a   thundershower  at   Normal. 

Dick — "Is  it  still  raining? 

Mr.  D. — "I  can"t  see  anything  still  about  it.'" 


Wr.rren — How  long  can  a  man  live  without  brains? 
Agues  M. — I  don't  know;  how  old  are  you.  Warren'/ 
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NU   SIGMA   SORORITY 

NU  SIGMA. 

"We'll  stand  the  test  of  the  vei\y  best  Sorority  in  the  world." 

Xu  Sigs  I  That  "s  what  we  are.  We  stand  for  and  strive  for 
comradeship.  The  spirit  among  all  the  sororities  has  been  friendlier 
this  year  than  ever  before.  After  being  entertained  by  the  D.  B.  D."s 
with  a  feed  and  by  the  A.  K.  D.'s  with  a  dance,  we  gave  a  St.  Pat- 
rick's party  to  both  sororities  on  February  fourteenth.  We  felt  that 
friendly  interest  was  then  at  its  height ;  and  our  hops  is  for  an 
increase  of  good  fellowship  among  the  sisterhoods  in  the  future. 

On  April  fourteenth,  "Nothing  But  The  Truth,"  was  pre- 
sented under  the  auspices  of  our  sorority,  and  proved  to  be  quite  a 
success.  The  proceeds  of  this  play  went  to  Miss  Tail's  contingent 
fund  and  to  the  sororit.y.  Our  serious  side  of  life  and  good  work 
was  shown  by  our  sending  a  check  to  the  Near  East  Relief.  We 
feel  that  not  only  should  we  spend  our  time  and  money  in  pleasure? 
for  ourselves,  but  we  try  to  help  those  lacking  the  necessities  of 
life.     This  exemplifies  one  of  our  ideals — "helping  others." 

The  biggest  event  of  our  social  season  occurred  in  the  middle 
of  May,  when  we  gave  our  farewell   dance  at  the  Hotel  Emerson. 

To  our  classmates,  the  Nu  Sigma  Sorority  we  would  like  to  ex- 
tend best  Avishes  for  successful  teaching,  to  the  Seniors  of  next  year, 
the  wish  that  they  may  have  an  enjoyable  and  worthwhile  year,  and 
to  the  Faculty,  thanks  for  the  many  happy  and  helpful  hours  spent 
with  them. 

Isabel  Brian, 

Catherine  Perdue. 
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SIGMA  ALPHA  FRATERNITY. 

The  Sigma  Alpha  fraternity  hais  for  its  purpose,  cultivating 
social  and  fraternal  spirit;  raising  standards  of  s3holar5hip; 
and  promoting  the  manly,  mental  and  moral  faculties  among  the 
male  students  of  the  Marjdand  State  Normal  School. 

Although  the  idea  came  to  the  boys  early  last  y3ar,  it  was 
not  until  October  11,  1922,  that  the  Sigma  Alpha  fraternity  of  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  was  founded.  They  did  not  organize  as 
soon  as  the  fraternity  idea  came  to  them,  but  instead,  made  a  very 
careful  study  and  investigation  of  all  material  available  concerning 
fraternities.  During  this  study  and  investigation,  they  met  repre- 
sentatives from  other  fraternal  organizations  and  correspond.ni  with 
many  colleges  over  the  country. 

The  fraternity  is  under  excellent  leadership,  having  for  its 
president  W.  C.  Hull,  with  Bryce  Maxwell  as  his  assistant,  and 
Joseph  Simonds  as  secretary-treasurer. 

In  order  that  they  might  make  the  Sigma  Alpha  fraternity  a 
much  more  valuable  asset  to  the  school,  the.y  took  into  their  group, 
thvongh  invitation,  seven  members  of  the  Junior  Class. 

This  fraternal  group  has  for  its  motto,  "It  is  only  the  great 
hearted  who  can  be  true  friends.  The  mean,  the  cowardly,  can  never 
know  what  true  friendship  means. ' ' 

The  charter  members  are : 

ERNEST  L.  BARTLES, 
A.  MENARIS  FRANCE, 
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LIXFORD  HARTLE, 
WILLIAM  C.  HULL, 
LRY;  E  E.  MAX^VELL. 
JOSEPH  M.  SIMOXDS,  JR. 
The  invitation  niembers  Hre: 
HUGH  A.  FORD, 
PAUL  L.  HOFFMASTER, 
GEORGE  K.  HOUCK, 
HAROLD  E.  MOSER, 
eHARLES  E.  REXN, 
J.  OWEX  THOMAS, 
SAMUEL  V.  TROUPE, 
JOHN  PRYOR. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'   AND   COUNTY  BOARD   DAY. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  that  we  have  had  this 
year  at  M.  S.  X.  S.,  was  Superintendents'  and  County  Hoard  Day 
in  January,  1923.  On  that  day  thg  State  Superintendent,  the  State 
Board,  the  County  Superintendents,  and  the  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation were  oiir  guests. 

We  had  a  rousinp-  Assembly.  All  students  were  seated  ac- 
cording to  their  home  Counties.  The  visitors  were  given  an  idsa 
of  the  various  phases  of  our  school  life  by  the  short  speeches  that 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  clubs  and  orji-anizations  gave. 
Patriotic  songs  were  sung  and  the  flag  was  saluted. 

When  the  Assembly  was  dismissed,  each  group  of  students 
claimed  his  own  County  representatives  and  took  them  on  a  sight- 
seeing trip  around  our  buildings  and  campus. 

When  our  guests  departed,  they  left  us  with  a  feeling  of 
closer  relationship  and  good  fellowship.  From  the  letters  which  Miss 
Tall  later  received  from  some  of  the  Superintendents  and  IJoard 
members,  we  could  see  that  they,  too,  enjoyed  the  day.  They  felt 
That  they  were  better  ac()uainted  with  their  girls,  knew  more  of 
This  school's  activities,  and  could  better  appreciate  the  work  that 
we  are  ti-ying  to  accomplish. 

It  surely  is  a  splendid  thing  foi'  those  entering  the  teaching- 
profession  to  meet  their  Suj^erintendent  and  members  of  the  County 
Boards  while  at  X'ormal.  A  day,  that  is  so  beneficial  to  them  and 
to  us.  is  one  of  Xormal  's  red  letter  days,  and  should  be  continued. 

RUTH  JEFFERSOX. 


Eugenia — Did  you  get  the  11th  arithmetic  problem? 
Ethel  6. — Yes,  all  hut  the  answer. 


Mr.    U. — Show    how   the   word    "plenty"    's   used   incorrectly. 
Sam — "  'I  have  plenty  of  money,"  that's   incori-eet. " 
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ORIOLE   MANAGERS 


THE  ORIOLE  STAFF  SAYS: 

Long  months  ago.  in  the  winter  of  1922,  when  we  were  Juniors, 
We  were  somewhat  thrilled  at  the  idea  of  ha\'ing  a  school  paper, 
and  very  well  pleased  the  day  onr  new  project  was  hiunched,  and 
christened  "The  Oriole." 

The  five  numbers  which  appeared  in  1922  were  brave  little 
birds,  with  lots  of  pep.  and  each  successive  appearance  showed  that 
our  school  paper  was  here  to  stay.  The  Commencement  Number  of 
June,  1922,  was  in  Magazine  form,  and  it  successfully  forecasted 
our  auspicious  Senior  Edition  of  June,  1923. 

The  Staff  has  had  a  wonderful  time  keeping  this  movement 
moving,  and  we  cheerfully,  though  reluctantl3%  each  leave  our  posts, 
to  our  successors. 

To  the  new  StafT  of  1923-1924,  we're  wishing  every  joy,  and 
for  "The  Oriole,"  under  their  guidance,  great  and  lasting  success. 

MAXWELL  K.  SACRA,   '23. 

.     Business  Manager. 


Josephine — "Carpets  are  curious  things." 

Helen— "Why?" 
I  Josephine — "Although    they're   bought    by   the   .yard,   the.y're 

'  M^orn  out  by  the  foot." 
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Septeiuher  U,  1922. 
Dciic  Diavy : 

I  was  almost  tempted  to  do  somethiiis-  unusual  tonight,  but 
1  have  waited  to  ask  your  opinion.  You  must  remember  to  Iveep  my 
secret,  as  this  is  in  strict  confidence.  Promise  me — 1  am  sure  you 
will. 

Last  year  (1921),  when  I  arrived  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
1  was.  of  course,  as  a  ilrop  in  a  bucket,  for  there  were  many  others 
.iust  like  me.  The  catalogue  of  the  school  had  very  proudly  an- 
nounced in  black  and  white  that  Tuesday,  September  the  twelfth, 
was  Registration  Day!  But  where  did  you  register?  And  what  did 
you  have  to  do?  1  guess  well,  Diary,  and  so  1  guess  that  only 
three  people  out  of  a  hundred  knew,  and  those  three  did  well  in 
regard  to  hiding  themselves.  The  registrar  was  one  of  the  three, 
bu  tl  found  her  in  her  hiding  place — the  office,  after  Avading  through 
a  line  a  mile  long.     Then,  to  register! 

The  tables  were  decked  with  application  blanks  and  the  other 
needed  equipment.  This  sounds  simple  enough,  but  how  can  one 
write  when  there  are  sixteen  people  interested  in  having  "next" 
on  one's  chair?  The  pens,  too,  were  even  more  scratchy  than  this 
one.  But  at  last,  1  had  successfully,  (1  thought),  filled  out  the  blank 
and  was  on  my  way  to  divest  myself  of  a  certain  check,  when,  after 
playing  peek-a-boo  over  my  neighbor's  shoulder,  I  was  able  to  see 
that  her  blank  was  filled  out  differently !  What  Avas  1  to  do  ?  Was 
she  right  or  was  I?  There  being  no  one  to  ask.  Diary,  I  just  natur- 
ally let  it  go,  to  my  sorrow.  When  the  office  force  were  less  busy,  I 
was  dragged  in  for  a  lively  discussion.  Such  is  life,  dear  Diary, 
Avhen  there  are  no  "Ask  Me"  girls. 

For  fear  that  you  will  get  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Normal  School, 
I  will  tell  you  privately,  that  Registration  Day  this  year  was  Yery 
much  nicer,  even  if  it  did  fall  on  September  thirteenth.  Think  of 
it!  W^hen  you  entered  the  door  an  "Ask  Me"  girl  grabbed  your 
arm  and  SAvung  in  step  Avith  you,  ushei-ing  you  up  to  the  tables  in 
the  hall.  You  just  couldn't  go  Avrong,  for  someone  Avas  there.  (I 
Avas  there,  DiarA')-  Questions!  Questions!  "If  1  Avere  born  in  1905, 
hoAv  old  am  I  now?"  "What  is  the  date  of  today?"  "What  are 
the  fees  for?  Hoav  much  are  they?"  And  lastly,  Diary,  a  gallant 
young  gentleman  sighed,  "I  don't  knoAV  hoAV  to  spell  my  religion." 
We  girls  rushed  to  his  aid  and  found  the  desired  Avord  to  be 
Episcopalian.     Would  you  have  knoAAai  hoAv  to  spell  that? 

The  registrar  Avas  easily  found  and  the  fees  disposed  of.  All 
things  just  came  off  finely ! 

Now,  for  your  opinion,  dear  Diary.  Should  1  or  should  I 
not  make  September  thirteenth  a  Red  Letter  Day?  You  knoAV,  there 
are  many  red  letter  days,  even  if  I  did  not  consult  you  about  them. 

R.  S.  ALLEN. 
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June  7,  1922. 
Dear  Diary : 

It  has  been  such  a  long  time  since  I've  written  to  you.  but 
really,  I've  been  veiy  busy.  I'm  so  tired  now,  1  can  hardly  write, 
but  I  just  must  tell  you  about  the  entertainment  we,  the  Juniors, 
gave  to  the  Seniors,  today — just  before  they  graduate  tomorrow.  I 
think  we'll  all  agree  it  was  a  Red  letter  Day  for  all. 

Such  a  busy  host  of  Juniors  you  never  saw  in  .your  life  as  wi; 
were  this  morning!  Some  of  us  walked  over  to  Roger's  Forge  to 
get  ready  for  the  "Country  Fair."  Tents,  of  bed  sheets,  were  in- 
geniously made  upon  the  trees, — large  ones  for  the  bigger  event.-i, 
and  smaller  ones  for  gypsy  fortune  tellers,  vendor.3  and  side  shows. 
I>y  now,  the  fair  grounds  were  in  readiness.  MeauAvhile,  more 
-luniors  were  back  at  the  dormitory,  preparing  prizes  for  the  running 
events,  the  prize  baby  show,  and  the  favor  booth,  and  oh.  I  mustn't 
forget  the  eats ! 

Talk  about  fun!  You  should  have  seen  the  digniKed  Seniors 
being  escorted  by  a  "mamma"  and  "papa"  Junior,  with  pockets 
full  of  paper  money.  They  began  to  arrive  about  two  o'clock,  and 
then  the  big  time  began.  "Papa,  I  wanna  balloon!"  "Mamma, 
jiimme  five  cents  to  buy  some  popcorn!''  "Daddy,  please  win  me 
a  baby  doll!"  could  be  heard  on  all  sides,  for  the  families  were  play- 
ing their  parts  well.  Such  happy  confusion  you  can't  imagine,  un- 
less j'ou've  been  to  a  real  fair.  One  family  was  having  its  fortunes 
told  by  a  gypsy  in  a  tiny  tent,  another  went  to  the  minstrel  show, 
where  "colored  gentlemen  and  ladies"  made  merry  with  song  and 
dance.  Another  big  attraction  was  the  prize  baby  booth,  where,  if 
you  were  a  good  enough  shot  to  put  three  balls  in  a  box,  you  then 
became  the  proud  possessor  of  a  gorgeous  baby  doll,  wliieh  was  really 
a  lolly-pop  with  painted  face  and  vari-colored  crepe  paper  dresses. 
Another  very  attractive  booth  was  the  one  where,  with  almost  no 
"ft'ort,  one  might  obtain  a  balloon,  a  bag  of  peanuts,  a  package  of 
popcorn,  bananas,  apples  and  cool  fruit,  lunch,  and  pink  lemonade. 
Then  who'll  ever  forget  the  side-shows — the  singing  pygmies,  only 
two  and  a  half  feet  high,  the  spineless  woman,  and  the  sheik,  who, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  came  from  his  tent  and  strolled  amidst  the 
crowds,  evoking  loving  remarks  from  most  of  the  ladies  present. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  important  events  was  the  "Trip  to  Mars," 
way  up  on  the  hill.  Here,  adventure  loving  folks  paid  their  ad- 
mission and  were  blindfolded.  "What  really  happened  after  that 
very  few  but  the  "show  proprietors"  know.  They  were  told  to  sit 
beside  the  king  upon  a  throne,  wliich,  (|uite  unexpectedly-,  gave  way 
under  them.  Then  they  passed  on  to  a  high,  natural  bridge,  from 
which  one  misstep  meant  instant  death  on  the  rocks  below.  Last 
and  most  thrilling  was  the  "airplane"  trip  back  to  earth.  This  was 
really  a  fast  trip  in  a  laundry  basket,  on  two  slii)pei-y  boards,  down 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  hill  and  then  a  "dump  up."     The  peojile 
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wlio  had  taken  the  trip  were  allowed  to  stay  in  the  tent  and  watch 
the  other  victims.  Will  I  ever  forget  the  pleasant  revejige  we  got 
sending  some  of  the  faculty  back  to  earth?  It  was  worth  the  tired 
arms  and  legs. 

Or  will  any  of  us  for<iet  the  various  races  staged  just  before 
supper,  when  the  illustrious  faculty  and  student  body  almost  broke 
their  necks  for  a  pound  box  of  candy?  Or,  and  I'll  mention  this 
only  to  you  dear  Diary,  the  wading  party,  including  Miss  Timberlake, 
of  which  many  snaps  were  taken. 

I  just  notice  that  I  "ve  used  up  nearly  all  the  space  allotted 
to  June  the  seA'enth,  but  I  must  tell  you  about  the  picnic  suppsr. 
Royal!  That  hardly  describes  it.  Such  "eats"  I  never  saw  before. 
There  were  pickles,  chicken  salad,  ice  cream,  deviled  eggs,  tomatoes, 
olives,  candy,  lemonade,  rolls,  "hot  dogs,"  and  oh,  many  more 
things  which  I  can't  remember,  even  though  it  has  been  only  three 
hours  since  1  ate  it  all.  The  sun  looked,  as  it  set  on  the  fair  grounds, 
dotted  with  all  sorts  of  groups,  all  eating  and  laughing  or  talking. 
I  wonder  if  some  of  the  girls  and  boys  will  ever  forget  what  pleasant 
opportunities  Stevenson's  Woods  offer  in  the  way  of  secluded  wood- 
land nooks  for  farewell  talks? 

After  every  one  had  eaten  all  they  could  and  a  little  more, 
songs  were  sung  around  the  fire,  and  then  we  walked  wearily,  but 
happil}',  home,  gathering  daises  for  decorations  at  Commencement 
tomorrow. 

■  I've  just  had  a  cold  shower  and  feel  quite  well,  considering. 

Did  we  have  a  good  time  all  together  Juniors  and  Seniors?  We'll 
say  we  did ! 

DOROTHY  McLYMAN. 


Saturday,  December  9,  1922. 

Early  morning  of  Saturday,  December  9th,  found  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  '23  working  in  the  auditorium,  and  all  through 
the  main  hall.  The  very  air  seemed  to  vibrate  with  the  tense  feel- 
ing of  excitement.  Yes,  you  know.  At  least  some  of  you  do.  Of 
course,  it  was  the  Decoration  Committee,  the  bane  of  Virginia's  ex- 
istence, making  ready  for  the  Senior  Thanksgiving  Dance.  They 
were  working  especially  hard,  and  original  ideas  were  floating  in 
large  proportions  everywhere ;  in  the  hall,  in  the  doors,  on  chairs, 
and  tables,  and  even  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  step-ladder.  It  was 
our  first  Senior  dance,  and  we  were  going  to  prove  to  those  members 
of  '22  that  we  were  the  very  "livest  class"  that  had  ever  come  to 
Noi-mal. 

And,  oh,  how  good  it  was  to  see  them  all  coming  back !  The 
morning  passed  like  winged  lightning.  We  worked  hard.  More 
Seniors  came  to  help  out,  and  between  times  ,we  stopped  to  greet 
the  Homecoming  Alumna.  Squeals  of  delight  find  yells  of  greeting 
were  heard  on  every  side.     We  all  were  "as  happy  as  kings."     We 
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missed  some  and  asked  about  them.  And  will  you  believe  it?  Some 
we  didn't  recognize  at  tiist  sight.  How  could  we.'  Why.  they  wers 
decked  out  in  all  the  glory  o±  their  first  three  months'  salary.  New 
coats,  hats,  and  shoes.  "Dear  me,"  we  said.  "Just  wait  until  we 
begin  to  teach." 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  Alumna  found  their  way  to  the  music 
room,  where  they  had  a  little  professional  "Experience  Meeting," 
which  we  afterward  heard,  was  very  enjoyable  and  profitable,  both 
lo  them  and  to  the  members  of  the  faculty,  who  met  with  them. 

"When  the  meeting  was  over,  each  alumna  was  escorted  to 
lunch  by  a  proud  and  happy  Senior.  At  two  o'clock  lunch  was 
served.  It  was  "extra  special"  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  and  we 
were  all  more  than  hungry,  so  you  know  we  enjoyed  it. 

The  Auditorium  and  Hall  never  looked  better  than  they  did 
that  night  wit  hthe  artistic  and  elaborate  decorations — crepe  paper, 
jialms,  cozy  furniture,  and  fluffy  pillows.  Music,  delicious  punch, 
and  a  livel.y,  good-looking  crowd  of  Alumna  and  Seniors,  finished 
Ihe  beautiful  picture.  What  more  could  you  want?  Oh,  it's  great 
to  be  a  Senior  at  Normal  School,  when  dancing  time  comes  round ! 

R.  COLE. 
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M.  S.  N.  S.,  May  9,  1922. 
Dear  Juniors : 

Aren't  you  getting  excited  about  the  Field  Day,  which  is  to  he 
next  week?  We  Seniors  have  noticed  you  practicing  for  it,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  teams  just  as  good  as  ours,  so  you  may  be 
sure  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  well-matched  events  to  keep  every 
one  interested. 

You  know,  we  can't  help  being  even  more  interested  than  you, 
j'or  we  have  such  pleasant  memories  of  Field  Day  last  year.  Yes, 
that  was  truly  a  red  letter  day  for  the  (lass  of  '23,  and  if  we  had 
never  been  recognized  as  a  superior  class  before,  we  certainly  com- 
manded attention  that  day,  for  the  '23  teams  won  every  game  of 
;he  meet,  except  speed  ball,  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  points 
in  the  individual  events.  We  were  only  Juniors  then,  and  our 
opponents  were  Seniors,  but  the  Class  of  '23  showed  everyone  that 
day  what  real  spirit  meant.  Of  course,  we  were  proud  of  our  stars 
— Anna  De  Ran,  Louise  Covington,  Edna  Kirby,  and  Isaliel  Stevens 
but  far  better  than  that  was  the  pride  in  our  class  which  we  felt 
so  strongly  that  day,  and  which  even  the  boiling  sun  could  not 
scorch  away. 

One  of  the  things  we  enjoyed  most  was  having  Miss  Tall 
award  the  badges  we  had  won.  You  know  it  always  makes  one  feel 
more  eager  to  do  something  worthwhile  when  one  knows  that  she 
is  intei'ested  in  it,  and  we  certainly  appreciated  it  when  she  took 
enough  tim  efrom  her  other  duties  to  be  with  us  for  an  hour. 

Then,  too,  we  learned  so  many  things  that  day  that  will  be  of 
use  to   us   next   year.     The   organization   of   events   and   refereeing, 
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Avhieh  we  will  need  to  know  so  much  about  for  meets  iu  our  own 
schools,  are  much  simpler  to  us  now  that  we  have  seen  the  manner 
in  which  Miss  Cook  and  Miss  Gaffaney  managed  it  last  year. 

With  such  memories,  can  you  wonder  why  we  are  looking 
forward  so  eagerly  to  Field  Day  this  year?  We  are  certain  that  it 
will  be  just  as  enjoyable  and  profitable  an  occasion  as  it  was  last 
year,  and  we  are  working  hard  to  hold  the  place  we  make  then. 
However,  we  wish  you  all  sorts  of  good  luck,  and  hope  that  next 
year  you  can  look  back  on  your  Junior  Field  Day  with  as  happy  a 
feeling  as  we  now  do  on  ours. 

Sincerely, 

A  MEMBER  OF    '23. 


GOVERNOR'S  DAY. 

"Get  ready  everybody,  for  the  Governor's  visit  to  us  on  No- 
vember 20th,"  were  the  words  that  echoed  through  our  corridors 
during  the  fall  months.  Just  why  should  the  Governor  come  to 
visit  us?  Is  there  anyone  else  in  the  State  that  should  know  better 
than  he  just  what  kind  of  a  dormitory  we  need  here,  how  we  live 
and  just  what  we  are  trying  to  make  the  teaching  profession  stand 
for  ? 

As  the  Governor  and  other  guests  came  into  the  auditorium, 
they  were  very  enthusiastically  greeted  by  the  student  body.  In 
introducing  him  to  us,  Miss  Tall  remarked  that  the  only  prepara- 
tion we  had  been  able  to  make  was  taking  stock  of  conditions  in 
and  about  Normal  School;  whether  they  were  such  as  would  please 
the  Governor  and  whether  they  were  such  as  would  please  ourselves. 

The  student  body  saluted  the  flag  in  his  honor,  after  which 
several  children  from  the  elementary  school  came  up  and  took 
him  down  to  see  their  school.  After  a  short  visit  in  the  elementary 
school  he  was  escorted  back  to  the  alumni  rooms,  where  a  buffet 
luncheon  was  served. 

The  Governor  felt  that  we,  as  teachers,  liave  a  great  work 
to  do  and  that  the  public  school  is  the  only  absolutely  vital  factor 
in  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  children  of  today  are  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow,  and  they  must  be  capably  taught,  not  only  the  funda- 
mentals of  education,  but  there  must  be  inculcated  in  them  ideals 
of  honesty,  fairness  toward  all,  an  da  desire  to  become  one  hundred 
per  cent,  efficient  in  everything.  Of  great  importance  in  developing 
This  attitude  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Teaching  will  then 
not  only  be  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  it  will  become  something 
sacred — a  profession. 

When  our  guests  left  every  student  felt  a  closer  relationship 
with  the  State's  chief  executive,  and  we  really  feel  he  was  inter- 
ested  in    our    cause    and    saw    our    many    needs. 

We  give  three  cheers  for  Governor's  daJ^  and  may  there  he 
one  each  year  at  Normal  L 

RACHEL  BARNES. 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  M.  S.  N.  S. 

When  Mary  Pringle  wrote  her  book,  "Yule  Tide  in  Many- 
Lands,""  she  neglected  to  mention  how  large  schools  celebrate  this 
annual  festival.  Surely  they  have  some  iorm  of  activity,  even  though 
they  are  closed  during  the  actual  time  of  merrymaking. 

We  of  the  Maryland  State  iNormal  Sciiool  have  an  annual 
custom  of  singing  Christmas  Carols  the  night  beiore  leaving  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  which  brings  us  much  real  enjoyment,  and  many 
of  the  people  of  Towson  have  made  us  feel  that  tiiey  look  forward 
to  it  with  pleasure. 

In  our  Junior  year,  the  entire  student  body  formed  in  front 
of  Newell  Hall,  marched  around  to  Miss  TalKs  residence,  and  from 
there  made  a  tour  of  Towson,  singing  our  carols  as  we  went.  The 
people  of  Towson  had  been  notitiecj^  or  our  proposed  route  and  many 
were  the  homes  with  lighted  candles  in  the  windows,  signifying  that 
they  would  like  us  to  carol  for  them. 

In  spite  of  the  warm  clothing  which  we  had  been  advised  to 
wear  ,all  returned  very  chilly  indeed,  and  glad  of  the  comfort  of 
warm  radiators. 

After  a  little  warming  up,  the  Newell  Hall  and  Gymnasium 
Hall  students  assembled  in  the  big  dining  room  for  the  last  party  of 
the  old  year.  The  girls  in  Administration  Hall  were  not  invited, 
since  they  had  had  a  party  of  their  own  a  few  days  previous.  Both 
parties  were  highly  successful  and  the  little  gifts  caused  a  great  deal 
of  merriment. 

After  everything  had  apparently  quieted  down  for  the  niglit 
the  Seniors  sprung  their  annual  surprise  by  forming  a  long  line 
and  parading  through  the  halls,  singing  carols.  Then  they  went) 
outside  and  regaled  Miss  Tall,  the  boys,  and  the  girls  in  Administra- 
tion Hall  with  their  carols. 

We  had  scarcely  quieted  down  from  this  Senior  outburst, 
when  the  boys  began.  Personally,  1  know  of  nothing  so  melodious 
as  boys'  voices,  singing  in  harmony  on  a  clear  night,  first  from  the 
distance,  then  coming  closer  until  they  were  under  our  windows, 
then  gradually   drifting  away  again. 

This  year  we  were  afraid  the  custom  of  carol  singing  would 
have  to  be  ciiscontinued,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Miss  Shurtz,  but 
Miss  Cooley  came  gallantly  to  our  rescue  and  led  us  through  with 
flying  colors  (and  flaming  torches). 

For  various  reasons,  it  was  decided  to  have  the  carol  singing 
on  the  campus,  and  invite  the  public  to  hear  us.  In  front  of  Miss 
Tail's  house,  there  is  an  evergreen  tree,  which  seems  to  have  spent 
its  life  growing  for  this  special  occasion.  It  is  just  the  size  and 
.shape  a  Christmas  tree  should  be,  and  was  soon  selected  by  the  com 
mittee  composed  of  our  electrician,  Mr.  Richardson,  Miss  Greenlaw, 
and  several  of  the  boys.  The  tree  was  wired  and  gaily  lighted  with 
vari-colored  bulbs.  A  large  star  shone  from  the  top.  The  tree  was 
illuminated  the  night  before  the  singing  tliat  all  might  see  it,  and  the 
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jiiglit  before  we  went  home  everyone  assembleil  in  front  of  the  dor- 
iiutory  according  to  custom,  iuiss  Cooley  led  the  way  to  our 
beautiful  tree,  where  our  visitors  gathered  to  hear  us  sing  the  story 
of  (  hristmas. 

After  the  singing  we  raced  up  the  liill  to  the  Administration 
J->uikling,  where  we  spent  a  gay  evening  in  the  Auditorium,  dancing, 
jjhiying  games  and  receiving  our  Christmas  gifts. 

Later  in  the  evening  wlien  everyone  was  supposed  to  be  in 
bed,  we  took  our  turn  at  surprising  the  Juniors,  and  I'm  sure  we 
enjoyed  our  Senior  privilege  even  more  than  we  had  expected  to 
wlu^n  we  looked  forward  to  it  as  Juniors. 

Then  came  the  boys'  turn,  this  time  with  an  orchestral  ac- 
comi)animent,  much  finer  than  that  of  the  year  before. 

At  last  our  celebration  was  over  and  we  went  to  bed,  the 
Seniors  happil.y  conscious  that  their  attempts  had  been  enjoyed  and 
the  Juniors  alreadv  looking  forward  to  their  Senior  days. 

PHYLLIS 'butts. 


JUNIOR  "HOP  "—CLASS  OF  '23. 

The  "Hop"  is  one  event  in  the  .year,  to  which  all  Juniors 
look  forward. 

The  Junior  "Hop,"  given  last  year  by  the  Class  of  '23,  was 
a  great  success.  It  atforded  pleasure  to  everyone  concerned.  While 
many  were  dancing,  others  were  playing  cards  and  having  a  de- 
lightful time. 

All  of  those  who  were  present  realized  the  artistic  ability  of 
the  decorating  committee,  when  they  saw  the  Maroon  and  Grey 
beautifully  draped  about  the  hall  and  corridors. 

The  music  which  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Schoenfelder  and  his 
orchestra,  gave  you  a  feeling  that  .you  could  dance  all  night,  instead 
of  dancing  to  "Home  Sweet  Home"  at  eleven  o'clock. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Junior  "Hop"  of  this  year  was  just  as 
dear  to  the  Juniors  of  '2i,  as  the  Junior  "Hop"  of  last  year  was 
ro  the  Class  of  '23. 

ERXEST   L.   BARTLES. 


Mr.   Walther — Every   estuary  is   a   large   month,   but   not   all 
large  months  are  estuaries. 


Lavinia — "When  I   graduate   I   shall   step   into   a    position  of 
$20,000  per." 

Sara— "Per  what?" 
Lavinia — ■' '  Perhaps. ' ' 


Jada — -"How  would  you  classify   a   telephone   girl?     Is  hers 
a  business  or  a  profession?" 

Ann — "Neither,  it's  a  calling." 
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CLASS  POEM. 

Ethel  E.  Jones. 

1. 
Dear  twenty-three,  upon  thy  pathway  liright, 

May  joy  and  happiness,  thy  leader  be — 
And  when  at  hi.st  thy  goal  has  lieen  attained, 

May  Normal  ever  more  be  proud  of  thee, 
2. 
May  thy  success,  be  but  thy  virtue  true, 

And  twenty-three  will  make  a  standard  higli, 
By  wliieh  her  loyal  members  ever  strive — 

To  do  their  very  best — or,  struggling,  die. 
3, 
Thy  colors  of  maroon  and  gray  we'll  fling 

Upon  the  breezes  of  the  future  bright; 
Oh,  may  they  be  an  inspiration  rare ! 

To  lead  a  fellow  classmate  in  the  right. 
4. 
Into  the  world,  old  twenty-three  now  starts, 

The  trials  that  are  to  come,  we  know  not  of; 
But  may  we  ever  pledge,  our  best  to  do, 

Old  twentv-three  and  Normal,  ever  love. 
5. 
A  rough  and  stony  pathway  may  be  ours, 

'Our  loads  we'll  bear,  and  always  with  a  smile, 
For  after  we  have  reached  our  hoped  for  goal. 

Then  comes  a  chance  to  play  and  rest  a  while. 
6. 
The  memories  of  the  past  will  make  us  glad — 

The  days  at  Normal  spent,  a  joy  will  be — 
For  like  a  chain  of  gold  that  ever  lasts. 

Thy  memories  will  follow  twenty-three. 
7. 
The  faculty  will  be  our  leaders  true. 

To  guide  us  as  they  did  in  days  of  old. 
Dear  twenty-three  will  always  have  a  place 

For  those  who  live  beneath  the  white  and  gold. 
8. 
So  Normal,  faculty  and  class-mates  true. 

As  our  career  at  Alma  Mater  ends. 
Cheer  us  upon  our  path  with  wishes  fond. 

Of  ideals,  memories,  hopes  and  loyal  friends. 
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CLASS  YELL,    '23. 

Chicka-lac'ka  I      I'hieka-lacka  ! 

C'hee !     Chee !     Cheel 

Hurrali  for  the  Class  of  '23. 

ilacka-raeka  1     Hacka-racka  ! 

Hip,  Hooray ! 

v'heer  for   our  colors.   Maroon   dnd   Gray. 

Booma-lacka !     Booma-lacka ! 

Sis!     Boom!    Bah! 

Normal  forever!  i 

Rah  !     Rah  !     Rah ! 


Ethel  E.  M.  Joue. 


CLASS  SONG. 


Three  cheers  for  Old  Normal 

The  school  of  our  pride, 
Twenty-three  aud  her  members, 

Will  walk  by  your  side. 
To  our  colors  well  sing. 

In  our  work  and  our  play. 
For  we  love  those  dear  colors, 

The  "maroon  and  the  grav. " 
CHORUS : 

"By  our  deeds  you  shall  know  us.' 

Our  motto  we  '11  sing, 
!  Twenty-three's  praises 

Through  Normal  will  ring, 
"With  a  cheer  each  day, 
For  "maroon  and  gray," 

Long  live  twenty-three. 

^  '  When  school  days  are  over. 

For  dear  twenty-three, 
We  will  give  all  our  praises, 

Dear  Normal,  to  thee. 
For  we  love  our  old  school, 

And  our  classmates  so  dear. 
For  "maroon  and  gray"" 

Twentv-three  gives  a  cheer. 


Miss  M. — Who  Avrote  the  most,  Dickens,  Warren,  or  lUiliver? 
Ruth — Warren  wrote  "Now  and  Then,""  Buiiver  wrote  "Night 
and  Morning,"  Dickens  wrote  "All  The  Year  Round."' 


Little  spots  of  knowledge.  Little  puffs  of  wit, 
Make  the  simple  Juniors,  think  the  Seniors,  it. 
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CLASS  CREED. 

When  days  are  dark  with  difficulties,  when  skies  are  clouded 
by  doubt  and  discouragement,  the  Class  of  192;:!  finds  satisfaction  in 
rhe  belief  that  out  of  a  mistake  comes  not  failure,  but  strength  to 
face  our  task  anew;  that  there  is  beauty  in  all  of  God's  creations — 
in  the  meanest  of  our  fellowmen;  that  within  every  child  lies  the 
possibility  of  a  noble  man;  that  joy  comes  only  through  service; 
and  that,  therefore,  our  lives  should  be  always  happy  for  the  nature 
of  our  profession — the  basis  of  our  calling  demands  daily  service 
that  is  unselfish,  noble  and  sincei-e. 

CAROIJNE  READ. 


PASSING    OF    THE    ACADEMICS. 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear, 
Of  a  class  to  some  of  ns  Seniors,  dear. 
The  Acadaraics,  the  name  of  that  class, 
From  the  doors  of  Normal,  forever  will  pass. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

In  nineteen-twenty-one  we   entered  this  school? 

Today  our  class — the  Acadamic,  passes  from  Normal  forever? 

Miss  Van  Bibber  was  our  class  sponsor ;  Ruth  Cole  our  Presi- 
dent ;  Cecelia  Seipp,  Vice-President ;  Delma  Briee  our  Secretary,  and 
Florence  Duvall,  Treasurer! 

Our  colors  were  Green  and  Gold? 

It  was  Miss  Tail's  first  year  as  Principal  of  the  school? 

Mrs.   Stapleton  taught  us  English? 

Miss  Van  Bibber  taught  us  History? 
•     Miss  Greenlaw  taught  us  Industrial  Arts? 

Mr.  Race  taught  us  Science  ? 

Miss  Amberson  taught  us  Home  Economics? 

Miss  Shurtz  taught  us  to  sing? 

Miss  Cook  taught  us  in  the  gymnasium? 

Miss  Snyder  tavight  us  Drawing? 

Miss  Scarborough  taught  us  Mathematics? 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond  was  our  Dean? 

Miss  Wilsie  Bank  was  our  Social  Director? 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Lilly  was  our  Matron  ? 

There   are   twenty-eight   Seniors   who   were   members   of   that 


class  ? 


No  matter  what  we  did  we  had  to  study? 

We  always  sang  Alto  in  Assembly  and  did  it  beautifully  (?)  ? 

We  had  one  party  the  whole  year? 

We  went  on  hikes  and  had  the  best  kind  of  times? 

We  were  not  allowed  to  have  dances? 

We  had  oceans  of  fun  the  whole  year? 
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The  faculty  often  considered  us  a  nuisance,  Init  had  to  like  us',' 

We  won  the  banner  for  Athletics? 

Final  tests  were  given  us  on  the  whole  year's  work,  and  had 
to  be  taken  while  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  were  at  Tolchester  all  day ! 

Each  one  of  us  love  and  honor  Miss  Van  Bibber?  Long  live 
our  love  and  memory  for  her. 

We  all  love  Normal  and  hate  to  leave  her? 

This  is  all  true,  as  true  can  he! 

Each  Academic  will  stand  by  the  Faculty,  the  School  and 
her  Class? 

Here  started  our  friendships  and  here  they  have  grown  ? 

Good-bye,  we  say,  dear  Normal, 

We  leave  you  with  a  sigh. 
But  ever  loving  our  dear  school 

And  days  that  have  passed  by. 

The  Academic  CJlass  has  passed. 
Long  may  her  memory  live. 
And  may  each  member,  to  Normal 
Her  songs  of  praises  give. 

ETHEL  E.  JONES, 
RLITH  COLE. 


To  ye  immortals,  ye  teachers  of  truth.  Greetings: 

If  an  Agassiz  finds  pleasure  in  digging  among  the  fossils  in 
order  that  he  may  interpret  the  great  story  of  prehistoric  life ;  if  a 
Thoreau,  by  Walden  Pond  is  delighted  with  his  hugs  and  beetles; 
if  a  John  Burroughs  on  his  little  patch  of  ground  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  glories  in  his  life  among  the  birds  and  bees;  if  a 
Luther  Burbank  is  enraptured  with  his  work  of  transforming  a 
worthless  desert  cactus  into  an  edible  fruit,  or  in  producing  a 
sweeter  rose  or  fairer  lily ;  if  these  and  other  woi'kers,  whose  names 
are  legion,  revel  in  the  love  of  their  work — then,  by  what  term  shall 
we  designate  the  joy  that  should  be  the  teacher's,  who  works  not 
with  mere  fossils,  nor  with  bugs  or  beetles,  nor  with  birds,  bees  and 
flowers,  but  with  the  cliild,  who  is  at  once  the  most  complex,  the 
most  plastic,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  wonderful  of  God's  crea- 
lions?  Yes,  it's  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a  teacher;  it's  a  great 
thing  to  teach  school. 

FRANK  W.  SIMMONS. 


Ethel — I  hear  you  have  broken  your  engagement  with   Tom. 
May  I  ask  why? 

Rose — 1  was  telling  him  about  my  "hope"  chest — 

Ethel — I  see  nothing  in  that. 

Rose — Well,  he  said   he   didn't   know  anytiiing  about   a    hope 
chest,  but  he  had  a  beautiful   scrap  book. 
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A  TRUE  PATRIOT. 

It  was  night  and  a  dying  tire  made  plainly  visible  the  interior 
of  a  miserable  room,  its  walls  and  Hoor  were  bare;  a  bed  was 
drawn  forward  for  warmth;  a  table  at  its  foot  and  a  low  broken- 
bottomed  rocking  chair  before  the  hearth,  eomplpted  its  furniture. 
Outside,  the  snow  was  falling  fast  and  the  wind  moaned,  while  at 
intervals  the  dull  howl  of  dogs  proclaimed  that  darkness  had  not 
entirely  quieted  the  sounds  of  the  disturbed  world. 

A  woman's  figure  moved  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  restlessly,  but 
ijuietly.  She  was  fair  and  young,  yet  it  was  a  task  almost  beyond 
her  strength  to  attempt  to  lay  her  hand  upon  her  only  son  for  fear 
he  would  not  be  there.  Fortunately,  she  found  him  still  snug  in  his 
bed,  and  she  quickly  stole  away,  back  to  het  room. 

Wilmont  had  not  slept  a  wink  all  night.  His  thoughts  were 
with  his  college  friends,  who  were  going  to  leave  for  the  training 
camp  the  next  day.  He  had  not  been  given  peraiission  to  go,  but, 
knowing  that  it  was  his  duty,  he  had  decided  that  night  to  accom- 
pany his  friends.  In  the  morning,  without  a  word  of  warning,  he 
went  oft'  to  college,  where  the  boys  had  been  training.  He  departed 
with  the  idea  of  never  i-eturning. 

The  old  bell,  high  up  in  the  college  belfry,  that  had  once 
summoned  the  students  to  their  daily  labors,  and  had  tolled  out 
the  Angelus  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  was  silent  now  and  in  its 
place  the  notes  of  the  bugle  voiced  the  call  to  duty.  Outside  was 
all  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  camp, — the  boys  preparing  to  leave — 
within  the  building  was  the  (fuiet  and  hush  of  the  house  of  deith.- 

Some  days  previously,  hurried  word  had  come  for  the  boys 
to  leave  for  the  training  camp.  The  day  was  at  hand-  and  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  student,  with  dark  hair,  stood  by  an  open  window 
of  the  study  hall  gazing  out  into  space.  At  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
call  the  hot  blood  rushed  to  his  pale  face  and  tears  dimmed  his  large, 
black  eyes.  Wilmont  tapped  him  on  the  back  <ind  said  in  a  low, 
qui\ering  tone,  "Come,  my  dear  friend,  we  must  be  oft",  the  time 
has  now  arrived.  This  morning  I  left  without  saying  a  last  fare- 
well to  my  mother,  for  she  was  unwilling  for  me  to  go  and — " 

Clint  turned  towards  him,  his  piercing  eyes  staring  him 
squarely  in  the  face,  "You  disobedient,  ungrateful  scamp,  disgrace 
stares  you  in  the  fatv!  Never  speak  to  me  again."  Wilmont,  his 
blood  boiling  and  angry  with  his  most  intimate  friend,  walked  off 
and  joined  his  company. 

At  last  the  gay  crowd  of  young  soldiers  boarded  the  Flyer 
and  they  were  oft'  at  a  minute's  notice,  for  the  camp.  After  a  short 
journey  the.y  reached  the  camp,  and  wei*e  introduced  to  their  new 
surroundings.  Then  came  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  camp  again. 
The  following  day  they  were  ready  for  their  hard,  yet  enjoyable 
training.  This  drilling  lasted  only  two  months.  Word  came  for 
them  to  leave  for  France.     With  this  news  came  shouts  and  cries 
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i>f  joy,  especially  from  Wilmont,  who  had  now  become  an  officer. 
This,  by  the  way,  had  caused  Clint  to  despise  him  more  and  more. 

The  last  evening  in  New  York  was  spent  by  the  boys  discuss- 
ing the  wonderful  prospects  of  their  trip  across.  A  chilly,  drizzling 
rain  was  falling  and  they  were  ot¥  to  their  bunks  at  an  early  hour 
so  they  could  rise  early  on  the  morning  of  departure.  But  Clint 
knew  all  was  over  and  his  manifestations  of  sorrow  and  distress 
made  things  unhappy  for  all.  Clint  was  sitting  on  his  bunk  with 
his  face  half  buried  in  his  hands,  and  as  Wilmont  looked  at  him,  he 
longed  to  go  and  cheer  him  up,  but  he  dared  not  advance  a  step. 

On  the  day  of  departure,  a  display  of  patriotic  daring  was 
witnessed.  The  scene  was  indescribable.  The  ujoi-ning  was  bright) 
and  cool,  the  water  was  calm,  in  short,  everything  was  favorable  for 
sailing.  Xow,  that  the  soldiers  were  aboard,  a  day  of  relaxation 
from  the  rigorous  routine  of  drill  was  given  them.  Orders  were 
given  for  them  to  engage  in  sports  and  amuse  themselves  in  such 
sports  as  they  chose.  The  men,  released  from  the  toilsome  duties 
which  for  weeks  had  pressed  upon  them  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
everything  like  pleasure,  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion 
with  the  keenest  zest.  Piddles  were  produced  and  while  in  one 
part  of  the  ship  dancing  was  going  on,  in  another  part  groups  sur- 
rounded Wilmont,  their  singer,  who,  to  the  accompanunent  of  an 
old  fiddle,  was  singing  songs  of  home.  Others  were  writing  to  their 
mothers,  their  sweethearts,  but  Clint  sat  leaning  over  the  Bible  his 
mother  had  given  him  before  her  death.  Some  lounged  about,  some 
said  nothing,  others  thought  nothing. 

The  routine  of  the  ship  proceeded  monotonously,  making  the 
days  pass  slowly  and  more  slowly.  There  was  no  thought  or  pre- 
sentiment of  the  awful  scene  so  soon  to  present  itself,  but  it  is  always 
the  unexpected  that  happens.  Suddenly  the  scene  was  changed.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  every  man  was  filled  with  excitement.  A 
.submarine  had  disabled  their  ship,  but  it  was  too  far  aM'ay  to  do 
much  damage.  In  the  upi-oar,  the  Captain  glanced  out  into  the 
water  and  spied  two  figures  battling  for  life.  Those  safe  on  board 
could  hear  some  one  saying,  "Save  me,  Wilmont!     Save  me!" 

The  only  answer  was  "I  will  try." 

"It  is  Wilmont  and  Clint,"  came  the  sudden  cries  froiu 
aboard.     "We  must  save  them." 

Life  savers  were  thrown  out  and  since  the  Itoys  were  drifting 
toward  the  ship's  side,  they  grabbed  the  savers.  In  a  few  seeoncjs 
they  landed  both  safely  on  board. 

Night  had  fallen  and  only  the  conversatioii  between  Wilmont 
and  Clint  broke  the  deep,  midnight  stillness.  "Forgive  me,  Wilmont, 
may  we  never  have  cause  to  be  angry  with  one  another  again.  I 
owe  my  life  to  you."  With  these  words  he  fell,  as  though  lifeless, 
on  his  bed,  and  Wilmont  kissed  him  good  night  without  the  least 
feeling  of  ill-will  towards  him. 
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They  reached  Prance  safe  and  sound  after  a  few  days,  and 
tlieir  first  abode  was  Paris.  At  sunrise  they  could  hear  the  noise 
of  battle,  the  fire  of  the  German  guns  approaching  nearer  and  nearer. 
They  were  ordered  to  the  trenches.  Here  and  there  they  could  see 
hundreds  lying  around,  horribly  mutilated  by  the  shot  and  shell. 
These  sights  only  spurred  them  on. 

In  a  very  hard  struggle,  some  were  killed,  others  slightly 
liurt,  but  Wi'lmont  was  seriously  wounded,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  died  in  the  trenches  if  Clint  had  not  seen  1o  it  that  he  was 
taken  to  a  hospital. 

For  six  months  Wilmont  lay  pale  and  wan  in  the  hospital. 
(  lint  never  failed  to  come  and  see  him  during  his  spare  minutes. 

The  end  of  the  year  had  come,  .yet  Wilmont  stirred  not  from 
Ins  bed,  until  one  cold  evening  (lint  whispered  to  him,  "Wilmont, 
when  do  you  leave  for  home  ? ' ' 

He  answered  slowly,  "Don't  mention  it.  God  only  knows 
when  I  shall  ever  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  loved  ones  at  home.  I 
have  been  thinking,  thinking,  if,  when  1  should  return,  my  mother 
would  receive  me  as  her  only  son.     I  fear — " 

Clint  eagerly  interrupted.  "As  soon  as  you  are  able  to  get  out 
of  .your  bed,  we  are  going  to  leave  for  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  Cap- 
tain Reynolds  told  me  today  that  we  had  been  so  faithful  and  had 
fought  so  well,  that  we  deserved  a  reward,  and  that  it  should  be  a 
ti'ip  home.  We  are  given  three  weeks.  Think  of  it,  Wilmont,  I 
have  no  home  to  go  to,  but  you,  you  have  I" 

Wilmont  did  not  seem  to  breathe,  but  there  was  upon  his  face 
a  deep  smile,  one  of  joy,  of  gratitude.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  able 
to  leave.  Oh,  what  a  joyful  trip  across  the  ocean!  After  landing, 
Wilmont  hurried  to  his  home,  Clint  accompanying  him. 

For  a  whole  year  Wilmont 's  mother  had  been  praying  for  her 
boy's  return  and  in  the  dim  twilight,  as  she  sat  by  the  glowing  fire- 
place, there  came  a  sound  beside  the  noise  of  the  storm  without,  it 
was  a  sound  of  footsteps,  a  hand  upon  the  latch,  the  door  was  pushed 
open,  letting  in  a  blinding  rush  of  snow  and  icy  air.  Before  the 
motionless  figure  in  the  chair  stood  her  boy.  She  sat,  oh,  so  still, 
but  at  his  touch  the  blood  leaped  to  her  cheeks,  and  giving  a  cry 
of  joy  so  sharp  that  it  rang  on  the  air,  she  fell  forward  on  his  breast. 
For  many  minutes  they  remained  without  sound  or  motion,  lost  in 
the  rapture  of  their  reunion,  and  only  the  raging  storm  outside  broke 
the  golden  silence  within.  i 

At  last  he  drew  away  from  her  and  looked  into  her  face. 
Where  were  the  fair  and  youthful  features  he  had  left  behind  him 
— where,  the  bloom  and  brightness?  As  he  gazed  at  her  he  seemed 
to  see  death  written  on  her  face.  She  kissed  him  and  said,  "My 
dear  boy,  I  am  very  happy.  God  has  been  good,  he  has  heard  my 
prayer;  he  has  brought  you  back  to  me."  With  this  she  sank  ex- 
hausted in  her  chair. 
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He  went  on  talking  in  the  wild  hope  of  rousing  her.  "Would 
you  like  to  hear  how  I  passed  this  long  year  away  from  you?  It's 
a  long,  long,  story  of  marches  and  battles,  with  sometimes  victory, 
sometimes  defeat,  with  cold  and  hunger  and  fatigue  and  innumerable 
hardships,  but  we  were  soldiers,  fighting  for  our  country's  good, 
and  we  did  not  complain.  The  hardest  of  all  to  bear  was  the  ab- 
sence from  home,  without  hearing  a  word.  I  was  wounded  and  in 
the  hospital,  but  1  came  out  as  strong  as  ever." 

He  knelt  beside  her,  she  held  out  her  arms  to  him,  whispering: 
"My  boy" — and  then  passed  into  another  world. 

Wilmont  now  had  very  little  to  live  for,  except  his  country. 
After  a  few  days  stay,  he  and  Clint,  closer  friends  than  ever,  boarder 
the  ship  which  carried  them  back  to  France  and  service. 

SADIE  UHLER,  Sr.  I. 


SELF  SATISFACTION. 


I  wish  I  were  possessed  of  talents  which  might  enable  me  to 
conquer  that  great  menace  to  human  society,  known  as  self  satis- 
faction. How  much  more  we  might  accomplish  if  this  demon  did 
not  have  such  influence  over  us !  Some  of  us,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  othei's,  yield  to  his  ever-increasing  power,  but  even  over  the 
most  ambitious  pei'sons  he  has  some  control. 

Of  course,  we  can't  all  be  leaders  in  our  respective  fields, 
but  we  can  desire  to  be.  It  is  easy  enough  to  repeat  what  someone 
else  has  done,  so  why  not  have  a  little  initiative  of  our  own  and 
start  something  original  ourselves? 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  familiar  scene  of  a  country 
village.  In  front  of  the  village  grocery  we  find  the  town  constable. 
1  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  such  an  important  position 
as  this  citizen  holds,  but  I  should  like  to  use  him  as  an  illustration 
of  what  I  am  driving  at.  There  he  sits  on  the  old  familiar  soap  box, 
shoes  half  laced  with  old  broken  twine,  socks  uugartered  and  hang- 
ing loosely  about  his  shoe  tops.  He  is  gazing  intentl.y  at  nothing 
and  chewing  his  cud  of  tobacco  by  the  same  old  motion  he  learned 
when  he  was  a  boy,  from  the  old  cow. 

Then  we  think  to  ourselves;  why  couldn't  that  man  have 
been  an  engineer,  a  professor  in  a  university,  or  for  that  matter, 
even  the  president  of  the  United  States?  Didn't  he  have  the  brain? 
Didn't   he  have   the   opportunity   to  go  to   public   school   and   frotn 

there  to  college?     Then  comes  the  answer He  was  making  a 

living.  He  was  satisfied  with  himself.  He  had  no  other  objective. 
He  had  nothing  to  fight  for.  He  had  no  goal  ahead,  no  desire  what- 
ever, to  progress,  but  just  to  sit  there  on  that  old  soap  box  da.y  in 
and  day  out  and  run  opposition  to  the  old  eon  aci'oss  the  road. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  man  of  the  opposite  type;  a  naan  of 
ambition  and  determination.     There  is  no  character  in  histoiy  who 
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Letter  represents  tliis  type  than  Alexander  the  Great.  This  man, 
^vhose  ideals  surinouiited  his  every  difficulty,  when  he  was  victorious 
in  battle,  and  was  successful  in  putting  to  flight  the  mighty  host  of 
Persians,  did  he  conclude  his  con  aiests  here?  Did  he  accept  the 
]ieace  proposal  of  Darius,  which  offered  the  Euphrates  as  a  boun- 
dary line  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  and  live  happily  ever 
after?  No!  And  when  advised  to  do  so  by  his  counselor,  Parmenio, 
he  tore  the  proposal  into  shreds  and  made  further  preparations, 
not  only  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Persians,  but  for  a  world  empire, 
dominated  by  Greek  civilization. 

What  is  the  objective  of  each  member  of  the  student  body? 
Each  of  lis  has  a  purpose  in  coming  here  to  school.  To  be  sure, 
some  have  higher  aims  than  others,  but  every  one  has  that  incentive 
1o  climb  to  the  highest  possible  rovmd  of  the  ladder. 

Fo  then,  while  we  have  the  opportunity  to  advance  toward 
our  ambition,  let  lis  make  the  best  of  our  chances.  Do  not  be  con- 
tent with  being  a  satellite;  be  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Let 
lis  shine  through  our  deeds,  through  our  bodily  efforts,  through  our 
mental  attainments,  and  above  all.  through  the  vision  of  our  spir- 
itual eye. 

J.  S.  PRICE. 


BLUE  BLOOD. 


It  ain't  the  guns  nor  armament,  nor  funds  that  they  can  pay, 

But  the  close  co-operation  that  makes  them  win  the  day. 

It  ain't  the  individual,  nor  the  army  as  a  whole, 

But  the  everlastin'  team-work  of  every  blooming  soul. 

— Kipling. 
Dirty  and  ugly  he  crouched  in  the  gunwale  of  the  life-boat. 
One  might  truthfully  say  he  was  a  model  of  Atlas,  on  whose  shoul- 
<!ers,  they  say,  the  world  rests.  In  the  stern  sat  his  opposite,  a  clean- 
shaven stalwart  son  of  Old  England.  One  could  not  put  forward  a 
single  Avord  against  the  state.ment  that  "blue  blood"  ran  in  his  veins. 
Hour  after  hour  the  two  sat  there,  never  speaking,  but  ever 
watchful  for  a  friendly  sail  over  the  boundless  horizon.  At  last  the 
•  lirty  coal-heaver  moved  and  spoke.  "What 'a  we  got  for  grub?" 
The  animal  instinct  had  won. 

Silently,  the  Englishman  moved  and  took  from  a  haversack 
thrown  over  his  back,  a  drink  of  brandy  apiece,  and  two  hardtack 
biscuits. 

The  sailor  took  his  share  and  hastily  put  it  away,  while  the 
Englishman  ate  slowly,  watching  the  whilei,  t'le  sailoi^'s  animal 
actions. 

The  day  passed  slowly,  but  with  the  coming  of  night  a  speck 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  closel.y  resembling  a  hugh  point  on  a  coast 
line.  Only  the  Englishman  saw  it.  As  night  drew  rapidly  on,  it 
soon  faded  from  sight. 
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The  ocean  became  (|uiet  and  under  the  starry  canopy  of  the 
skies,  the  little  boat  sped  gaily  along,  blown  by  the  warm  South 
winds.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  such  circumstances  these  men's 
thoughts,  though  widely  different  in  character,  should  seek  expres- 
sion .'     The  college  man  spoke  first. 

"Do  you  know  that  though  some  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  only  in  the  veins  of  the  aristocracy  is  there  to  be  found  blue 
blood.  1  .believe  it  is  in  nearly  every  man,  and  when  the  occasion 
arises,  it  will  come  forth  and  show  itself  in  its  true  form." 

All  uncomprehendingly,  the  sailor  merely  (ixpressed  himself 
by  a  loud  "bah  !" 

"It's  strength  that  counts  with  de  men,  dis  blue  blood  stuff 
may  be  all  0.  K.  wid  de  big  bugs,  but  in  the  coal  heavers  union,  it's 
all  nixy. ' ' 

The  Englishman  remained  silent  and  the  other,  muttering  to 
himself,  soon  fell  asleep.  All  through  the  night,  he  of  the  "blue 
blood"  kept  watch,  in  hope  of  sighting  land,  but  when  the  faint 
crimson  darts  of  the  sun  began  to  illuminate  the  dark  waste,  only 
a  heaving  mass  of  billows  met  his  tires  eyes. 

Soon  the  big  man  awoke,  and  dividing  the  last  of  his  rations 
with  his  companion,  the  Englishman  immediately  fell  asleep.  When 
he  awoke,  night  had  enfolded  them  once  more.  Silently  the  little 
boat  swept  the  waters  as  it  had  done  the  preceeding  night,  but  the 
men's  faces  now  showed  more  emphatically  than  ever,  the  strain 
they  had  been  and  were  under.     No  sleep  that  night ! 

Dawn  came,  day  passed  and  night  once  more,  and  before  the 
dawn  of  a  nother  day  the  college  man  had  on  his  hands,  a  stark. 
raving  maniac. 

Wearily  and  with  weakened  hand  he  guided  the  boat  towards 
a  distant  object,  which  rapidly  took  on  the  form  of  an  island.  The 
sailor  soon  passed  from  the  maniac  stage,  to  one  of  a  dead  stupor, 
and  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  boat.  Unmindful,  the  helmsman  kept 
(in  and  jnst  as  the  golden  dusk  of  the  tropical  sun  plunged  into  the 
ocean,  beached  his  boat. 

Dead  with  weariness,  he  managed  to  get  his  companion  ashore 
before  he  fell  asleep,  exhausted. 

On  awakening,  he  found  his  companion  in  a  delirious  condi- 
tion. Then  followed  days  and  nights  of  endless  watchfulness,  until 
he  had  nursed  his  comrade  back  into  health. 

Two  things  worried  him.  One  was  the  idea  of  rescue,  and  the 
other,  how  to  avoid  the  band  of  man-eaters  who  etane  regularly  to  a 
beach  not  far  a\vay  in  order  to  carry  out  their  practices. 

One  day  the  outcasts  saw  a  schooner  lying  at  anchor,  and  as 
day  advanced  they  hurriedly  made  a  flag  out  of  their  shirts  and 
waved  it  in  order  to  attract  attention.  Thank  God  they  were  seen — 
a  boat  put  out  to  the  shore,  and  scrambling  down  the  hill  they 
started  for  the  beach. 

Just  then  a  band  of  savages  burst   forth  from  the  forest  in 
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wild  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  men.     Jn  another  moment  the  Englishman 
fell,  breaking  his  leg.    "Go  on,  go  on,"  he  cried.     "Save  yourself." 

The  sailor  clambered  down  the  steep  clilf,  hurrying  as  fast 
aS  he  could.  Suddenly  he  stopped.  What  took  place  in  his  mind 
we  know  not,  but  immediately  he  climbed  up  the  torturous  path 
again  to  the  fallen  man. 

The  savages  could  easily  be  heard  breaking  through  the 
brush.  Grasping  his  burden,  he  (luickly  lowered  himself  once  more. 
Arrows  fell  near  the  struggling  figure,  but  still  he  kept  on. 

At  last,  when  he  thought  he  could  go  no  further,  strong  hands 
•ratbered  him  and  his  burden,  hurriedly  placed  them  in  a  boat, — in 
blessed,  beloved  safety  once  more. 

"I  knew  it  was  in  you,  'blue  blood,'  "  said  the  Englishman. 

"Bah!"  was  the  reply. 

I  leave  it  to  j'ou.    What  was  it? 

DONALD  DAVIES,  Sr.  IV. 


HOW  THE  VIOLET  GOT  ITS  PURPLE  COAT. 

Once  upon  a  time  all  the  violets  which  grew  on  this  earth 
were  white.  One  day  little  Sue,  who  had  big  brow^n  eyes  and  beau- 
tiful curls,  went  skipping  down  to  the  woodside  to  play.  Here, 
warm  sunshine  sifted  through  cool  shade;  there  was  a  gurgling, 
drowsy  brook,  and  best  of  all,  there  were  many  spring  flowers  already 
blossoming.  Sue  gathered  many  blossoms  and  was  just  going  to 
go  home  when  she  found  a  large  patch  of  white  violets.  Soon  the 
violets  felt  themselves  being  torn  from  their  Mother  stem  and  they 
thought  they  would  die.  Indeed,  some  of  them  w^ere  smothered 
from  being  so  close  together  away  from  air.  But  wiien  they  were 
taken  into  a  cozy  little  room  and  placed  in  some  cool,  sparkling 
water,  they  began  to  revive.  They  looked  about  and  saw  an  old 
iady,  who  was  saying  in  a  very  weak  voice,  "How  these  sweet  little 
violets  do  cheer  me,  and  make  me  cease  thinking  about  my  trou- 
bles!" After  this  the  violets  did  not  mind  their  fate  so  much,  until 
rhey  began  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  and  just  as  all  such  flowers 
do,  they  died  and  were  thrown  away. 

As  soon  as  the  old  lady  missed  the  flowers,  she  asked  Sue  to 
get  her  some  more.  The  little  girl  hurried  oft'  to  the  woodside,  but 
found  no  violets.  She  returned  to  her  grandmother  w^ith  a  sad  face, 
but  grandmother  said,  "Never  mind,  Susie  dear,  j^ou  may  look 
again  tomorrow,  and  probably  some  more  will  have  opened."  The 
next  day  Sue  visited  the  violet  patch  again,  but  was  no  more  suc- 
cussful  than  before. 

By  this  time,  Mother  Nature  had  heard  the  story.  Immedi- 
ately she  flew^  off  to  the  woodside  and  called  to  the  violet  plants, 
"Are  there  any  of  you  who  have  not  bloomed  this  spring?" 

At  first  there  was  no  answer,  for  the  violets  who  had  not 
bloomed,   knew   what   had   happened   to   their  brothers   and  sisters. 
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Mother  Nature  was  just  about  to  fly  away,  wlu-u  a  tiuy  voice  calL-d. 
■'1  am  just  getting  ready  to  blossom." 

"You  are  very  bra\e."'  said  Mother  Nature,  "aud  I  shall 
reward  you  for  your  bravery.  Hereafter,  all  your  flowers  shall  be 
a  royal  purple  iustead  of  white."  With  that  she  vanished,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  there  have  been  purple  violets  with  golden 
crowns. 

Emma  Weiss,  Sr.  I. 


THE  VALLEY. 


The  day  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close  as  we  started  up  the 
long,  rocky  slope  which  led  to  the  jagged  pronioutory  above.  On 
We  struggled  until  our  very  hearts  seemed  like  trip  hammers  pound- 
ing against  our  breasts.  At  last  we  reached  the  top  and  the  siinlit 
valley,  with  all  its  splendors  burst  open  before  our  eyes  like  the  door 
of  some  huge  furnace  suddenly  opened.  Hundreds  of  feet  below] 
us  it  lay  stretching  away  into  infinite  space,  like  a  huge,  green, 
carpet,  indented  here  and  there  with  fields  of  waving,  golden  grain 
or  tasseled  corn,  like  some  delicate  pattern  of  art.  Here  and  thei-e 
a  solitary  cabin  stood,  the  sentinel  of  civilization  in  that  lonely, 
secluded  spot.  In  the  distance,  the  slow,  meandering  river  seemed  to 
reflect  the  beauty  of  the  place  as  it  went  murmuring  softly  on  its 
way.  Over  all,  the  crimson  beams  of  the  sun  just  sinking  in  the 
West,  seemed  to  throw  a  magic  wand  of  gold,  enriching  the  whole 
scene,  and,  striking  the  rippling  water  at  a  thousand  different 
angles,  reflected  its  rays  like  myriads  of  diamonds, 

MEXARIS  FRANCE,  Sr.  IV. 


Mistress — Why  are  you  feeding  bird  seed  t)  the  eat?     I  told 
you  to  feed  the  canary. 

Maid — I  know  that.    That  is  where  the  bird  is. 


Mother — Nothing  seems  to  kill  that  rat.  After  giving  it  rat 
killer,  rough  on  rats,  and  goodness  knows  what,  it's  still  running 
around. 

Little  Kenneth — Mother,  why  ilon't  you  give  it  ptomaine 
poison  ? 


Judge — What  were  you  doing  singing  at  1'2  o'clock  at  uigiit .' 
Negro — I'se  was  a  passing  away  de  time.  Judge. 
Judge — Well,   let's   see  if   you    can't   pass   away   thirt.\'   days 
in  jail. 


Mr.    Dubbleigh — ''Why    do    you    bring    nu^    so    much    water. 
Tommy?     I  merel.y  asked  for  a  drink." 

Tommy — "I  thought  you'd  need  more  than  a  glassful,   'causs 
sistei-  said  .vou  was  the  dryest  old  stick  she  ever  knew." 
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PEN   PICTURES   OF   THE   FACULTY. 

Drawn  by  Hazel  Wright,  Mabel  Harrison,  Alvina  Trent,  Ethel  Jones, 

Our  Normal  School  Factulty  is  large,  that's  true, 

How  can  we  portray  each  member  to  you? 

To  sketch  you  a  few  things,  we'll  do  our  best — 

So  agree  with  our  verdicts  and  guess  t\v'.  rest. 
WSS  AMBERSON: 

Pleasant  and  cheerful  and  always  neat, 

A  kind  of  person  you  like  to  meet ; 

With  deft,  useful  hands,  willing  to  lend, 

Miss  Amberson  ranks  as  a  true,  sincere  friend. 
MISS  AYRE— 

Miss  Ayre  is  our  Social  Director  fair, 

In  work  efficient,  and  charming  in  play, 

She  is  always  gracious  and  often  gay, 

And  has,  ever  a  kindly  Avord  to  say. 
MISS  BIRDSONG—  i 

With  smiling  lips,  and  eyes  intent, 

Our  specialist  in  Measurement 

Of  Education,  trots  along. 

Long  may  live,  our  Miss  Birdsong. 

MR.  BROOME— 

He  teaches  Rural  Sociology, 

He  teaches  it  to  you  and  me ; 

Of  Montgomery  he  is  Superintendent, 

And  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  he  '11  be  sent. 

MISS  BUCKLEY— 

Sweet  and  charming, 

Happy  and  kind. 

An  excellent  teacher. 

Miss  Buckley,  you'll  find. 
MISS  CARLEY— 

She's  a  small,  lithe  body. 

With  a  mind  sagacious. 

Miss  Carley,  our  Registrar, 

Is  friendly  and  gracious. 
MISS  COOLEY— 

Miss  Cooley  stands  for  history, 

A  word  with  meaning  fraught; 

And  we  will  carry  on  with  us. 
The  lesson  she  has  taught. 
MISS  COOK— 

Miss  Cook  is  capable,  inspiring  and  sunny, 

She  sees  the  serious  side,  the  clever  and  funny; 

Encouraging,  helpful,  with  spirit  and  grace. 

In  every  girl's  heart,  she  has  won  high  place. 
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MRS.  DINGLE— 

Jolly,  joyous.  Mrs.  Dingle, 

When  she  walks,  her  keys  do  jingle, 

Her  midnight  knocks,  they  make  us  tingle, 

Jolly,  joyous,  Mrs,  Dingle. 

MR.  DUNKLE— 

Who's  the  man  with  the  smiling  face? 
Who  is  he.  with  the  (|uick.  firm  pace? 
He's  Mr.  Dunkle.  our  teacher  of  psych  (sike), 
A  Faculty  ]\Iember,  whom  all  people  like. 

MISS  ECKHARDT— 

Miss  Eckhardt  guides  the  "ship  of  state," 
Of  thirty-tive  youngsters,  early  and  late. 
Her  students  love  her,  'tis  easj'  to  see. 
As  the3^  want  to  staj'  with  her  long  after  three. 

MISS  FARREL— 

Miss  Farrel's  a  black-eyed,  raven-haired  maid, 

Who  teaches  in  the  seventh  grade. 

With  quiet  mien,  and  voice  quite  mild. 

Up  the  path  of  learning,  she  guides  the  child. 

MRS.  FOX— 

Dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  smiling  face, 
And  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one. 
You'll  find  her  willing  to  talk  and  help. 
Though  there's  always  work  that  must  be  done. 

MISS  GILBERT— 

With  buoyant  step,  and  head  held  high. 
Miss  Gilbert  goes  about  her  work ; 
She's  lots  of  fun  for  everyone, 

But  never,  does  her  duty  shirk. 

MISS  GREENLAW— 

Miss  Greenlaw  stands  as  a  master  of  art. 
You  may  be  cheered  by  her  big,  bright  heai't. 
Sincere  and  mannish,  this  quaint  queen's  smile, 
Gives  hope  and  fervor  and  love  worth  while. 

MISS  HILLHOUSE— 

A  gentle,  retiring,  lady  is  she. 

Who  guides  little  youngsters  from  nine  'till  three, 

Her  kindly  ways  have  won  our  heart, 

Miss  Hillhouse  has  learned  the  demure  are. 

MISS  HOLT— 

With  business  like,  yet  gracious  mien. 
Miss  Holt  about  the  library  goes. 
She  charges  books,  .she  charges  fines. 
Of  every  book,  the  place  she  knows. 
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iMlSS  MATTHEWS— 

I  With  sweetest  of  smiles,  and  bitterest  of  pills, 

I  Miss  jMatthews  eharins  away  all  of  our  ills; 

'  She  toils  for  us  from  mom  till  night. 

But  our  pains  are  so  many,  we  fear  she'll  take  flight. 

.MRS.  McCORD— 

With  firm,  and  (juickening  pace  she  walks. 
With  wisdom,  and  with  truth  she  talks, 
Of  modern  methods,  she  uses  the  best. 
The  skill  of  her  pupils,  her  merits  attest. 

MISS  MEANS— 

Businesslike,  jolly,  industrious  and  kind, 
A  friend  like  Miss  Means,  is  hard  to  find. 
Ready  to  help  in  work  or  in  play, 
You'd  find  her  the  same  true  friend  each  day. 

MISS  MEDWEDEFF— 

Miss  Medwedeff  teaches  of  flowers  and  bugs. 
And  mysterious  animals  pickled  in  jugs. 
She  isn't  afraid  of  lizards  or  snakes, 
A  wonderful  Biology  teacher  she  makes. 

MISS  MUNN— 

Firmness,  pep  and  laughter, 
Dignit.v  and  fun. 
Put  these  in  our  English  teacher. 
There  she  is — Miss  Munn! 

MISS  ORCUTT— 

Friendl.y,  lo.val,  sincere  and  just. 

To  her  our  wealth  and  riches  we  trust. 

She  puts  them  in  bank  to  make  them  grow. 

This  friend  is  Miss  Oreutt,  whom  all  of  us  know. 

MISS  OSBORN— 

jBusy  as  a  bee  could  be,  always  on  the  run. 
Still  with  heart  for  friendship,  and  with  love  for  fun, 
Miss  Osporn's  our  librarian,  a  leader  strong  and  true. 
Giving  love  and  knowledge,  her  philosophy — for  you. 

MISS  RICHARDSON— 

Miss  Richardson,  teacher  of  history  bold. 
Knows  all  about  knights,  and  the  days  of  old. 
Her  classes  study  of  Romans  and  Turks, 
And  she'll  soundly  scold  the  student  who  shirks. 

MISS  SAMMIS— 

A  pal  and  a  comrade. — to  all  the  same. 
She  cares  for  the  player,  not  score  nor  game ; 
With  a  heart  so  true,  and  mind  so  sound. 
Miss  Sammis"  equal  is  not  easily  found. 
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MISS  SHURTZ— 

To  have  a  friend  when  all  goes  wrong, 

Is  as  helptul  as  a  cheery  song; 

"We  all  love  Miss  Shurtz,  and  we  believe. 

We'll  carry  her  with  us,  although  we  shall  leave. 

MRS.  SIBLEY— 

Mrs.  Sibley,  gracious,  and  gay, 

Goes  smiling  all  through  the  livelong  day; 

She  teaches  little  folks  to  read  and  to  spell, 

For  her  word  of  praise  they're  sure  to  work  well. 

MISS  SNYDER— 

Mss  Snyder's  heart  delights  in  art, 
Her  eye  in  beauty  all  around; 
She  loves  all  colors,  bright  and  gay, 
These  in  our  work  are  always  found. 

MRS.  STAPLETON— 

Charming,  loving,  smiling  and  gay, 

Is  our  Mrs.  Stapleton,  every  day; 

She  teaches  us  English,  and  does  it  well. 

As  a  friend  or  teacher,  there  are  few  who  excel. 

MISS  STONE— 

A  soul  enriched  with  noble  views, 
And  a  mind  to  rightly  judge  and  choose. 
Have  framed  Miss  Stone's  ideals  tall. 
Her  pleasant  countenance  crowning  all. 

MISS  TALL— 

With  strength  of  mind  and  soul  and  will, 
With  love  and  justice  for  us  all. 
With  measured  thought  and  word  she  acts, — 
Our  Principal— Miss  Tall. 

MISS  TIMBERLAKE— 

With  Southern,  slow,  and  serene  grace. 

And  always  with  a  smiling  face. 

Miss  Timberlake  gladdened  the  Normalite's  heart. 

And  for  our  school,  ever  did  her  part. 

DR.  TOWLES— 

Dr.  Towles  teaches  Senior  Hygiene, 
A  much  jollier  person  we've  never  seen. 
Good  natured,  laughing,  full  of  fun, 
Xou'll  find  her  a  help  to  every  one. 

MR.  UHLER— 

A  very  fine  coach  of  dramatics  is  he. 

The  "making"  of  some  of  our  plays, 
Hopkins  has  sent  us  one  of  her  best. 
To  help  us  in  troublesome  days. 
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MR.  WALTHER— 

Tliere  is  a  man  in  our  school,  and  he  is  wondrous  wise, 

Into  the  ranks  of  famous  men  he  is  quite  sure  to  rise, 

His  specialties  are  geography,  and  education,  too. 

And  then  he's  always  finding  ways  of  helpins'  me  and  you. 
illSS  WATKINS— 

Lida   May  is   brif;ht  and   gay. 

Working  through  the  busy  day, 

With  a  calm,  efficient  way, 

Pretty,  charming,  Lida  May. 
MISS  WELLS— 

Miss  Wells  is  peppy  and  full  of  fun. 

Her  hiker's  suppers  our  hearts  have  won, 

And  when  in  clubs  or  sections  we  dine. 

She  starts  us  singing,  all  down  the  line. 
MR  WHITING— 

Spick  and  span  in  his  suit  of  white, 

Mr.  Whiting  is  indeed,  quite  a  fair  sight. 

He  brings  to  Normal  athletic  joys. 

To  gladden  the  hearts  of  big  and  small  buys. 
MISS  WOOLSEY— 

Artistic,  ambitious,  and  full  of  fun, 

Wonderfully  witty,  and  can't  be  outdone, 

Miss  Woolsey  makes  true  our  fairest  dream, 

And  we  owe  to  her  our  love,  honor  and  esteem. 

And  now  that  our  faculty  is  able  to  see 

Themselves  as  they're  seen  by  others. 
We'll  leave  them  here  with  a  handshake  and  cheer, 

And  remember  them  as  sisters  and  brothers. 


JUST  FOR  FUN. 

"  Au  revoir. '' 

"What's  that?" 

"That's  good-bye  in  French."' 

"Well,  then,  carbolic  acid." 

"What's  that?" 

"That's  good-bye  in  any  language." 


"Did  you  mail  those  two  letters  I  gave  you,  Norah"?" 

"Yes'm,  at  the  postoffice.  But  I  noticed  that  you'd  put  the 
two-cent  stamp  on  the  foreign  letter  and  the  five-cent  stamp  on  the 
city  one." 

"Oh,  dear,  what  a  blunder!" 

"But  I  fixed  it  all  right,  ma'am.  I  just  changed  the  addresses 
on  the  envelopes." 
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Teacher — Willie,  how  much  is  8  and  5? 

/Willie— Eight  and  5  is  13. 

Teacher — Very  good. 

Willie— Very  good  ?    H !    That 's  perfect. 


Miss  C. — Maxwell,  tell  us  about  the  Mon;rol:an  race. 
Maxwell — 1    wasn't    there — I    went    to    the    basketball    game. 


Pat — There's  gonna  be  another  battle  in  Ireland. 
Mike— How's  that? 

Pat — I'm  reading  where  they've  shipped  several  barge  loads 
of  bricks  from  Dublin  for  an  unknown  destination. 


.        Judge — Why,  my   man,  you  have  got   guilt  written   on  your 
face. 

Bewildered  Prisoner — Lemme  have  a  glass.  Warden,  so  I  can 
rub  it  off. 


"Pa,  what's  an  idealist? 

"An  idealist,  my  son,  is  a  very  young  man  who  believes  all 
women  are  angels. ' ' 


A  ten  year  old  boy  entered  one  of  the  banks  of  his  town  and 
"walked  up  to  the  cashier. 

"Mister,"  he  said,  "I  want  a  check  book  for  a  lady  tiiat 
folds  in  the  middle." 


A  boy  sitting  on  the  brink  of  a  stream,  with  his  dog.  was 
fishing.  An  elderly  man  approached  and  asked  Ihe  boy  his  dog's 
name. 

"Fish,"  the  boy  replied. 

"Why  do  you  call  him  Fish?" 

"Because  he  won't  bite." 


Mr.    Tarr — Doctah,    wha's    de    matter    wid    l^rudder    Snoops? 
What  'zeas  do  he  'peah  to  be  'flicted  wid,  in  yo'  humble  'pinion?         ] 

Dr.    Dingfield — Chronic    chicken    stealing,    complicated    wid  i 
birdshot  in  de  back,  sah. 


When  the  rich  old  aunt  came  visiting,  little  Johnny  dragged 
a  big  bucket  into  the  parlor  and  set  it  on  the  floor  in  front  of  iier. 
"Auntie,  will  you  please  give  this  a  kick?" 
Why,  bless  my  heart,  Johnnie,  why  should  I  do  that?" 
"It's  this  way.     I  want  a  new  bike,  sister  wants  a  diamond 
ring,  and  Dad  wants  a  new  tlivver,  but  he  says  we  can't  get  anything 
tnitil  you  kick  the  bucket.     Xow  kick  it  hard  please." 
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I  THE  BELMONT  SHOP     I 

I  ror                          I 

I  LITTLE  WOMEN          I 

t  Y 

X  X 

I  no  WEST  LEXINGTON  STREET                   I 

I  I 

:^  BALTIMORE,  MD.                               |: 

:t:  X 

X  X 

X  X 

:*:  ^       ^                               I 

T  V 

^^      .  ...                    .      *  .                I 

♦*•  A  Shop  that  specializes  in  Styles  and  Sizes  suita-                't; 

X  ble  only  for  Polly  Petite  and  her  friends.                                  X 

I  .                                                                                    t 

X  Here  you  will  find  not  only  the  Size  you  want— but                !«! 

.*.  Models  designed  to  accentuate  the  trimness  and  the                •!• 

•»•  grace  of  the  small,  slender  figure,  to  capitalize  its                X 

X  advantages  (and  those  are  many !) :  to  show  it  off                I«! 

•!•  with  greatest  effect.                                                                       '\' 

X  s 

.«.  .5. 

X  Coats         Dresses         Blouses                            •  X 

i  i 

X  Suits         Sweaters         Skirts                       ? 

:«:  X 

♦1*  Hats         Silk   Hosiery,    &c.              '}, 

I  I 

'i  BETTER  MERCHANDISE  at  LITTLE  PRICES         | 

•»•  X 

S  X 


1 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 

Tell  Us  Your  Wants 


HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 
Prescription   Druggists 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 

(10) 


SWEETS— STATIONERY 

K  E  E  N  E  '  S 

YORK  RD.  AND  BURKE  AVE. 

(10) 

TOWSON  BAKERY 


THE  GOODY  SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries 
Ice  Cream  Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS 

Phone   204    Towson 
(10) 

THE     STEBBINS  -  ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO., 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber,  Hardware, 
Builders'  Supplies 

TOWSON,  MD.       RIDERWOOD,  MD. 

(10) 


Compliments  of 

THE 

BLACK  &  DECKER 

MFG.  CO. 

TOWSON  HEIGHTS,  MD. 


(10) 


HOTEL      TOWSON 

Towson,  Md. 

Under  New  Management.  Newly 

Renovated 

Rooms  With  Private  Baths 


New   Dining   Room   Open — American 

And   European   Plan 
Special   Attention   Paid   To   Toarists 

(10) 

FRANK  J.  SMRCINA 

Practical  Tailor 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Altering, 

Dyeing,  Cleaning 

403  YORK  ROAD         TOWSON,  MD. 
(10) 
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start  a  Savings  Account  With        ' 

THE  i 

SECOND    NATIONAL  BANK    i 
4   Per  Cent.   Interest 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 

(10) 


SliillJir  afters 


MATHIAS    GROSS 
Barber  Shop 

YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  I.ID. 

(10) 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

Towson 

BUICK  MOTOR  CARS 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  PORTS,  Props.; 

Plione,  Towson  525 

(10) 


Incorporated 


TOWSON    5    AND    10c    STORE 

School    Supplies   And 
Novelties,    Etc. 

404  York  Road  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 

Service  While  You  Wait! 
Shoes  Repaired 

We  Do   It  Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 
2  Chesapeake   Avenue,   Towson,   Md. 

(10) 

VEKX(-)X  za's 

THE  FLAG,  BANNER  AND 

PENNANT  SHOP 

Successors  to  Sisco  Brotheks 

Flag's,  Banners,  Pennants, 
Arm  Ban(Js,  Emljlems, 
Church  and  Society  Goods, 
Gold,  Silver  and  Antique  Braids, 

Fringes,  Tassels  and  Heads, 
Silk  Banners  for  Scliools,  Societies 
and  Fraternities. 

K.   H.   TAYLOR 

302  Park  Ave.XUE,     Baltimore,  Md. 


"  Honor  Quality  & 
Sincere   Service' 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

Engravers,  Stationers,  Jewelers. 
Phila(Jelphia,       Pennsylvania 

FRANK  A.   PERSOHN 
&SON 


Opt 


Opt 


ometrists 

and 

icians 


Consult  an  OPTOMETRIST,  the 
EYESIGHT  SPECIALIST,  when 
j'our  eyes  need  attention. 


Qlasses  Furnished 
Lenses  T)uplicaied 

426  YoKK  Road,         TOWSON,   MD. 

1212  E.  MoxUMHXT  St. 
(Second  Floor)     BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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PORTRAITS 


FRAMING 


CLAY  ART  STUDIO 

Commercial 
'Photography 

114  CLAY  STREET 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Fked  Paul  Fedek 


Plaza  7843 


Established    1873 

A,  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 


As  Always,  Advanced  Models  In 

DRESSES 

SUITS 

COATS 

The  National  Garment  Shop 

1  1 8  W.  LEXINGTON  ST. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 

Fancy   and    Staple    Groceries,    Flour 

And  Feed 


York  Road 

(10) 


Towson,  Md. 


Manufacturers 

(Jreek 

Letter 

Fraternity   Jewelry 

213 

N. 

LIBERTY   ST. 

Diamon 

ds 

Fine  Jewelry 

(10) 

THE  ATELIER 

103  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SELBY'S  STUDIO 

(10) 


You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  Witli 

THE 
TOWSON  NATIOi'JAL  BANK. 

Opposite    the   Court   House 
Towson,  Md. 

Open    Saturday   Nights 

4%     Interest     on     Savings     Deposits 


"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
Florist  And  Nurseryman 


Office:    Cut   Flower   and   Plant  Dept. 
5313  York  Road 


Nursery:   Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 
Govans,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(10) 
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THE    DULANY    VERNAY    CO. 
339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 
State. 


Downs'  Wedding  Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS,  Engraver 

229    N.    Charles    St.,     BALTIMORE 

TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone,  Towson  554. 
(10) 


S.atety!  Service! 

Be  Thrifty! 
Save   Your  Money  And   Invest  With 

THE 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TOWSON,   MD. 
(10) 

Phone,  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 
324  W.  Saratogo  Street, 

Opposite  Brager's,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Original  and  Special  Designs  to  Order 
We  Can  Duplicate  Any  Pin  or  Ring. 
(10) 


Table  Delicacies 

GEORGE  H.  STIEBEL 

Towson,  Md. 
(10) 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN   PRINT.    TOWSON.    MD. 
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STATE  TEACHERS  COl  ,VS0N 

BALTIMORE  4,  iViAKYLAND 


"A  good  archer  is  not 
known  by  liis  arrows, 
but  by  his  aim." 


THE  ORIOLE 


At  least  once  a  <lay 
read  a  little  poetry, 
sinK  "  song  or  look  at 
a  picture. 


Vol.  3-Nos.  1-2 


SEPT.-OCT.,  192.3 


Published  Monthly  by  Students  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Md. 


WHY  IS  THE  ORIOLE? 


I 


The  Oriole,  our  school  paper, 
came  into  existence  in  January,  1922, 
and  has  grown  each  month  since, 
not  only  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  contributions,  but  also  in  its 
circulation. 

This  paper  is  the  students  own; 
it  was  named  by  them,  is  published 
through  their  efforts,  and,  from  the 
beginning  has  been  self-supporting 
because  of  the  loyalty  and  good 
work  of  the  student  body  and  alumni 
in  securing  subscriptions  and  adver- 
tisements. Last  year  we  published 
from  ten  to  twelve  pages  monthly  as 
well  as  a  special  Senior  Magazine 
number,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
pages  of  choice  subject  matter,  car- 
toons drawn  by  students,  together 
with  most  excellent  pictures  depict- 
ing the  personnel  and  interesting  ac- 
tivities of  the  school.  Another  worth 
while  magazine  number  was  that 
sponsored  by  the  faculty.  -  Our  paid 
circulation  at  present  is  nearly  four 
hundred.  ranging,  geographically, 
from  Maryland  to  Washington  and 
California. 

The  students  aim,  through  this 
publication,  to  advertise  the  Normal 
and  its  opportunities  to  the  State, 
to  broadcast  educational  material  to 
our  alumni  and  teach.ers  in  general 
and  to  record  important  happenings 
for   desirable   reference. 

"He  payeth  best,"  in  time,  literary 
contributions  and  money,  "who  lov- 
eth  best."  How  shall  we  "put  our 
school  on  the  map  this  year"  through 
nir  songster.  The  Oriole?  Step 
rig';t  along  lively,  with  practical  as- 
sistance! 


A  CRAFT  THE  KRAFT  CLUB  KNOWS. 


A  pantomime  was  given  by  a 
number  of  the  members.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Glasgow  Archer,  of 
Bel  Air.  after  which  the  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Normal  School, 
near  Towson. 

— Harford   Democrat. 


THE  FACULTY  RECEPTION. 


MEETING   OF   ALUMNI   ASSO- 
CIATION OF  STATE  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL. 


About  50  people,  alumni  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  and 
others  interested  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, attended  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Armory,  Bel  Air.  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  meeting  was  larger 
and  more  enthusiastic  than  last 
year. 

Miss  Scarborough,  from  the  Nor- 
mal School,  urged  upon  all  gradu- 
ates and  any  who  had  ever  attended 
the  school,  the  importance  of  be- 
coming members  of  the  Association. 
Another  speaker  advised  every  mem- 
ber to  subscribe  to  the  school  pa- 
per. The  Oriole,  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  school  doings  and  its 
graduates. 


Ralph   S.   Falconer,   Sr.   HI. 

On  Friday  night,  October  5th, 
practically  the  entire  student  body 
and  faculty  of  M.  S.  N.  S.  gathered 
in  the  Auditorium  for  the  faculty 
reception  to  the  student  body.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  was  to  make 
the  new  juniors  more  familiar  with 
the  senior  class  and  the  members  of 
the  faculty.  By  8  o'clock  the  large 
auditorium  was  comfortably  filled 
There  were  some  visitors,  most  of 
whom  came  to  see  the  main  feature 
of  the  evening,  the  play  "The  Maker 
of  Dreams."  "The  Maker  of 
Dreams."  as  you  all  probably  know, 
was  the  Normal  Society  play  in  The 
Literary    contest    last    year. 

As  the  clock  in  the  tower  struck 
eight,  a  hush  of  expectancy  settled 
over  the  audience.  Every  one  sat 
tense,  waiting. 

Miss  Gorsuch  sang  three  numbers 
which  served  to  break  the  ice;  so 
to  speak.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Miss  McEachern,  the  new  music 
teacher.  •    ,  .  :  . 

Then   Miss  Osborn   told  a  very  in- 


teresting story  and  we  were  all  very 
much  pleased  when  "Simkin  finally 
gave  the  poor  tailor  the  last  spool 
of  cherry  colored   twist." 

Then  for  the  main  feature  of  the 
evening!  The  fame  of  the  play  had 
been  heralded  and  its  coming  was 
eagerly  awaited.  I  think  1  can  say 
that  no  one  was  disappointed.  From 
the  first  to  the  ringing  down  of  the 
curtain  the  whole  attention  of  the 
audience   was  on    the   play. 

When  the  play  was  finished,  all 
helped  to  clear  away  the  seats  and 
games  were  begun.  Every  one  made 
a  circle  and  "Luby  Loo"  and  "Farm- 
er in  the  Dell",  held  sway  for  some 
time. 

Now  the  best  part  of  the  evening 
came;  refreshments.  A  corps  of 
Normal  lassies  served  ice  cream  and 
"akes  to  the  great  enjoyment  and 
gustatory  satisfaction   of  the   guests. 

Last  of  all.  we  danced.  Several 
obliging  .alumni  played  the  piano 
and  the  strains  of  "Beale  Street 
Mama,"  "Wonderful  One"  and  many 
other  reigning  favorites  rang 
through  the  Auditorium.  Everyone 
rianced.  We  were  all  very  sorry 
"hen  "Home.  Sweet  Home"  was 
rendered,  but  we  could  say  it  was 
the  end  of  a  perfect  evening. 


There  are  four  things  that  come 
not  back:  the  spoken  word,  the  sped 
arrow,  the»  past  life,  and  the  neg- 
lected opportunity. 
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FRANK  A  PERSOHN  &  SON 

OPTOMETRISTS 

and 

OPTICIANS 

Consult    an    Optometrist,    the    Eyesight 

Specialist,    when    your   eyes    need 

attention. 

Glasses    Furnished 
Lenses    Duplicated 

426  York  Road         Towson,  Md. 
1212  E.  Monument  Street 

(Second    Floor) 

Baltimore  -  Maryland. 

tlO) 
"Say  It  With  Flowers" 


A  LITTLE  VISIT  TO  THE 
LIBRARY. 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

I-'IA>RI.ST  and  NURSEUVMAN 


Ofllce:    Cut    Flower    and    Plant    Dept. 

.5.31.5    York   Road 
Nursery:    Gittingx    and    Bellona   Aves. 
(•ovaiLS,   Baltimore,  Maryland. 
(10) 


TOWSON    BAKKRV — THE    GOODY 

SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes.   Pies,   Pastries,  Ice  Cream 
Sodas 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone    204    Towson 

_( 10) 

OO  TO 

DEARIE'S  STORE 

For    Your   School    Supplies 

For    Your    CJoodies 

MI.SS    A«NES   ANDERSON,    Prop. 

York  Koad  -  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


FOUND! 

A    Hafe    place    for    your    money! 

Maryland  State  Normal  School 

Bank 

HOURS:  Monday   12.00 — 1.00 

Wednesday    12.00 — 1.00 

Friday    12.00 — 1.00 

Checks  on  any  established  bank 

Cashed 

Pay   Your  School   Bills  With   M.  S.  N.  B. 

checks 
IiOAHA  made  if  proper  security   is  ffiven 
(I) 


Come,  go  with  me  to  that  most 
interesting  of  all  the  rooms, — the 
Library.  It  is  our  true  and  tried 
friend,  for  it  never  fails  us  when  in 
trouble,  it  solves  many  problems  of 
our  school  life,  and  it  can  give  us 
untold   pleasure. 

We  enter.  A  busy  scene  presents 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  golden 
word    "Silence"   on    the   outside. 

I  want  you  to  meet  Miss  Osborn, 
our  very  capable  Librarian,  and  Miss 
Holt,  the  fc,ssistant»  Now,  Jet  us 
look   around! 

As  we  stroll,  we  see  rows  upon 
rows  of  books  arranged  by  the  open 
shelf  system.  There  are  over  7,000 
volumes,  used  for  reference  and 
reading  through  the  day,  and  circu- 
lating for  over-night  use.  Are  these 
not  a  splendid  collection  for  our  M. 
S.    N.    S.? 

Oh,  here  are  some  new  ones  ar- 
ranged on  a  table.  Let  us  pause  a 
while  and  examine  a  few.  This — 
'Manice  Meredith"  by  Ford,  is  a 
quaint,  sweet  story,  and  here  are 
"The  Three  Musketeers"  by  Dumas, 
and  "The  Old  Wives'  Tale"  by  Ar- 
nold Bennett.  "The  Casting  Away 
of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine," 
sounds  interesting,  as  does  also 
".John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  by  Miss 
Mulock. 

Here  are  some  new  works  on  "The 
Art  of  Home  Decoration,"  by  North- 
end  and  three  new  volumes  on  trav- 
el by  John  T.  Faris.  Don't  miss 
"Poems  from  Life"  compiled  by  Oli- 
ver Herford.     They   are  great. 

Since  you  are  teaching  this  year, 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in 
these  new  books  of  juvenile  litera- 
ture. Howard  Pyle's  "Book  of  Pir- 
ates" is  wonderfully  illustrated.  The 
"Burgess  Animal  Book"  is  one  of 
"o  best  of  its  kind  and  also  Sara 
Cone  Bryant's  "Stories  to  Tell  the 
Littlest  Ones."  You  would  really 
eniov  reading  "The  Magic  Fishbone" 
by  C'arles  Dickens,  and  "The  Ara- 
bian N'ghts,"  edited  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.  The  six  volumes  of  "My 
Book  House"  are  quite  a  treat  to 
both  children  and  grown-ups. 

You  must  go  so  soon?  Well,  I'm 
snrry.  but  do  come  back  next  month, 
and   I  will  tell  you  some  more. 

EVA    McCAtJLRY. 


DOINGS  OF  SENIOR  THREE, 


Ralph  S.  Falconer. 
When  Normal  opened  in  Septem- 
her,  Pxerv  one  of  the  old  members 
of  3r.  III.  except  two.  returned.  Our 
ranks  were  further  augmented  by 
nine  irregular  seniors,  seven  girls 
and  two  hoys,  who  came  to  us  after 
they  had  had  a  year  or  more  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  and  thus  were  able 
•>  enter  our  Senior  Class. 


Senior  Three  is  going  to  take  % 
great  part  in  all  the  school  activi- 
ties this  year.  Our  boys  are  on  the 
soccer  team,  and  of  course  there 
will  be  some  from  Sr.  Ill  on  the  oth- 
er teams.  There  are  girls  from  Sr. 
Ill  in  every  branch  of  the  school's 
activities. 

We  are  nearly  all  paid  up  on  our 
athletic  dues,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Sr.  Ill  was  the  first  section  to 
have  100%  fully  paid  subscriptions 
to  The  Oriole.  In  the  newly  or- 
ganized Dramatic  Club  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  members  are  from  Senior 
III.  Watch  this  club  make  a  name 
for  itself! 

Our  section  advisor  is  Miss  Van 
Bibber  and  we  have  our  class  meet- 
ing once  a  week.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful to  Miss  Van  Bibber  for  her  aid 
and  her  kind  co-operation  in  every- 
thing that  has  arisen. 

One  of  our  schemes  is  taking  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Baltimore  Sun. 
When  we  have  secured  100  sub- 
scriptions, our  revenue  will  be  about 
$3  or$4  per  week.  We  are  now 
well  on  the  way  to  over  100  sub- 
scriptions. Everyone  is  urged  to 
subscribe  because  the  newspapers 
will  be  used  by  both  Senior  and 
.Tunior  classes  in  The  Current  Events 
classes. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October 
3,  we  entertained  our  sister  section, 
Jr.  Ill,  on  a  hike  to  Stevenson's 
woods.  There  were  about  fifty  stu- 
dents present  and  two  faculty  mem- 
bers. Miss  Van  Bibber  and  Miss 
Sammis.  The  truck  driver  for  the 
school  very  kindly  took  the  "eats" 
out  and  also  an  advance  delegation 
to   prepare   "the   fatted   calf." 

About  5.30  the  main  body  arrived, 
tired  and  hungry,  and  after  very  few 
preliminaries  "fell  to."  There  was 
a  blazing  fire  to  roast  the  hot  dogs 
and  marshmallows.  We  had  apples, 
potato  chips  and  coffee(?).  Two 
very  ambitious  young  ladies  walked 
about  a  mile  for  water  for  the  cof- 
fee, but  when  they  got  back  there 
was  no  water  in  the  can.  They  had 
not  reckoned  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pail  being  like  a  sieve.  However, 
they  had  exercise,  which  is  always 
welcome. 

When  every  one  had  eaten  all  that 
was  |)ossible,  we  all  gathered  around 
the  fire  and  made  the  woods  ring 
with   songs,   old   and   new. 

.\hout  8.30  we  hiked  back  along 
old  York  road,  gleaming  in  the 
moonlight,  till  old  Normal  appeared 
once  more  to  our  eyes.  It  was  an 
evening  of  pleasure   to  all. 


Miss  Carley — Beg  pardon,  but 
what  is  your  name? 

Lillian  Lloyd — There's  my  signa- 
ture. 

Miss  Carley — That's  what  aroused 
my  curiosity. 
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JOTTINGS  FROM  OUR  PRIN- 
CIPAL. 


By  a  Cub   Reporter. 

Miss  Tall  had  been  prepared  for 
my  visit,  and  after  greetings  were 
passed  on,  we  got  down  "to  busi- 
ness." 

"Well,  well,  what  shall  I  say?" 
asked  Miss  Tall,  after  we  had  both 
settled  ourselves  in  the  large  and 
cheerful  office  which  she  occupies. 

"Anything,  Miss  Tall,"  I  replied, 
as  I  watched  a  smile  play  around 
her  lips,  and  finally  burst  forth  into 
a  happy  laugh. 

"First  of  all,"  she  began,  "1  want 
the  students  here  to  know  that  I 
really  and  truly  am  interested  in 
everything  that  goes  on  in  ours 
school.  If  we  want  to  begin  where 
we  left  oft,  we'll  have  to  begin  with 
June,    won't   we?" 

"What  has  this  summer  done  for 
us?" 

And  I  tried  to  think  what  it  had 
done,  but  just  couldn't  seem  to  get 
anywhere.     Miss  Tall   continued: 

"Shall  we  call  the  incidents  of  the 
summer,  'Summer  jottings,  or  jot- 
tings of   the  Summer?'  " 

So  here  they  are  "Jottings  of  the 
Summer"    just      as    Miss      Tall    saw 
them,  and  wants  us  to  see  them. 
"JOTTINGS    OF    THE    SU^IMER, 
1923." 

"We  held  the  regular  summer  ses- 
sion this  year  and  at  the  close,  the 
graduating  class  had  a  commence- 
ment, which  was  very  much  their 
own.  Miss  Gorsuch  led  the  singing, 
the  Class  made  a  very  attractive  pic- 
ture in  their  simple  white  dresses. 
After  the  Commencement  exercises 
a  special  supper  was  given  in  the 
grduates'    honor   at   the    Dormitory." 

Mr.  Cook,  in  his  address  to  the 
graduating  class,  which  included 
seventeen  irregular  seniors  of  last 
year's  class,  said  that  he  thought 
that  the  term  "Irregular  Senior" 
was  a  synonym  for  the  "finest  type 
of  business  person  with  whom  he 
had  ever  come  in  contact."  He 
thinks  that  any  person  who  has 
enough  business  foresight  to  give  up 
his  position  in  order  to  broaden  and 
stabilize  his  education,  and  thereby 
gain  an  increase  in  his  salary,  with 
a  first  grade  certificate,  when  he 
takes  up  his  old  position,  is,  in  the 
highest  sense,  worthy  of  the  title  he 
has  so  kindly  given  them. 

Miss  Tall  sailed  for  Paris,  France, 
on  the  9th  day  of  August.     Her  trip 
was,    in    a    certain    sense,    a    "flying 
one."      Her    ship    docked    at    Havre, 
and  she   spent  the  nine   days   before ' 
sailing   for   home,    in   Paris.      Among  j 
the    things    which    her      trip    accom- ! 
plished  for  her  was  a  sharpening  of 
the    impressions    she    received    from 
her  first  visit,  twelve  years  ago. 

Another    thing.         Her    trip      has 


made  her  decide  that  all  her  winter 
reading   will   be    on    books   of   Paris. 

Upon  her  return,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  she  was  plunged  into  the 
work  of  reopening  our  school  for  the 
fall  session. 

Another  jot  of  interest  which  we 
see  every  day,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  construction  work  on  the  Sarah 
E.  Richmond  Dormitory.  If  all  goes 
veil,  we  will  see  the  completion  of 
[his  building  about  April  the  first, 
of  this  school  year.. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  opening 
of  our  school. 

"What  are  your  impressions  ■  of 
us?"  I  asked  Miss  Tall. 

"The  finest  spirit  I  have  ever  felt 
in  the  four  openings  since  I  have 
been   here,"   was  her  reply. 

She  continued,  "Organizations  are 
stronger  and  more  perfect,  there  is 
little  homesickness  which  I  believe 
is  due  to  strength  in  the  juniors. 
The  seniors  have  done  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work.  Last  year's  idea  of 
"Each  day  we  begin  life  over  again, 
mistakes  of  yesterday,  are  merely 
used  to  point  out  the  path  of  a  new 
day,"  has  carried  itself  over  into  this 
year's  work  in  a  most  delightful 
manner." 

"The  enrollment  among  the  men 
is  the  one  thing  which  stands  out 
most  clearly.  There  has  been  a 
steady  increase  —  last  year  34,  this 
year  44.  I  am  very  proud  of  our 
men  students,  and  hope  that  this  in- 
crease will  mean  greater  things  for 
our  school." 

Our  life  here  at  school  goes  on 
every  day,  each  day  means  a  new  he- 
ginning.  The  mistakes  of  yesterday 
'nly  tend  to  make  us  more  prepared 
to  attack  the  problems  of  the  new 
day. 

Our  Principal  fhas  set  up  high 
ideals  for  us.  Let  us  live  up  to 
them! 

MARY  THOMAS,  Sr.   VI. 


Service    While    You    Wait! 
aiioe.s   Jlepaired.     We   Do  It   Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 

2   Oliesapeake  Avenue,   Towson,   Md. 

(10) 


WATCH  FOR  A  DATE! 


Come  One!      Come  All! 
To  enjoy  with   us   our 
"Evening  in  Japan" — 
Come  to  the  Auditorium 
Of  the  M.  S.  N.  S.  at  ?        ?        ?        ? 
Our   proceeds    are   to    be    used    to 
help  the  unfortunates  of  the  Japan- 
ese earthquake. 


'Tis  easy  to  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself    if    she's   pretty    enough. 

To    flirt    is    attention    without    in- 
tention. 


The    man    who  would    succeed    is 

the    man    who    is  never    discouraged 

by    failures.      He  turns    his    failures 

to    good    account  by    studying    and 

analyzing  them.  . 


Down's    Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229    N.    Charles   St.,   Baltimoi'e,    Md. 

(10) 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer   in 

Fancy    and    Staple    Groceries,    Flour 

and  Feed 


York  Road 

(5) 


Towson,   Md. 


Table   Delicacies 


OEORGE  H.   STIEBER 


(5) 


Towson,  Md. 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

Towson 

Birrcif    >IOTOB    OARS 

(Four    Wheel    Brakes) 

K.  B.  and  M.  U  Ports,  Props. 

Phone    Towson    525 
(10) 


MATHL/^S  GROSS 

BARBER    SHOP 


York  Road 

(10) 


Towson,   Md. 


Shoes   of    Comfort   and   Style 

For    Men,    AA'onien    and    Children 

THE  TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

York  and  Joppa  Roads,  Towson,  Md. 

Repairing   done   equal   to    new. 

(10) 


Safety  Service 

Be  TTirifty 
Save   Your   Money    and    Invest   With 

The 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 

(10)  ..  J 
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WHO'S    WHO    AND    WHAT'S 

WHAT   IN   OUR  NEW 

FACULTY. 

EUGENE     BISHOP  —     History  and 

Principles   of   Education. 

Mr.  Bishop  comes  to  us  from  Ne- 
braska. His  first  bit  of  education 
was  gotten  in  a  rural  school  where 
he  went  until  he  completed  the 
eighth  grade.  He  received  his  high 
school  and  preparatory  training  at 
Hastings  College  Academy,  from 
which  place  he  entered  York  Col- 
lege (Nebraska)  receiving  his  jdi- 
ploma  in  1911.  He  immediately  en- 
tered the  field  of  education,  teach- 
ing first  in  a  high  school  at  Kansas 
City  (Kansas);  then  teaching  in  Ne- 
braska Military  Academy,  at  Lin- 
coln. Nebraska.  He  did  some  post 
graduate  work  at  Nebraska  Wesley- 
an  University,  but  business  seemed 
to  attract  so  he  left  school  work  for 
business.  However,  business  bowed 
to  its  master — Mars — so  Mr.  Bishop 
turned  back  again  to  education — and 

.i..i(orm,  helped  train  Uncle  Sam's 
Sammies.  After  the  war  he  could 
not  return  to  the  old  life'  of  busi- 
ness, so  he  entered  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  February,  1921,  for  work 
on  his  Ph.  D.  He  majored  in  Edu- 
cational Sociology,  and  expects  to 
take  his.  examination  for  this  degree 
this  winter. 

•»'-'Wt.  Bishop  is  married  and  has 
three  children.  He  said  concerning 
us:  "I  like  Normal  very  much.  One 
notices  particularly  the  physical  en- 
vironment— for  it  is  lovely.  They 
say  that  in  the  West  the  people  are 
more  congenial,  more  co-operative 
than  in  the  East.  These  people  here 
however, .  seem  to  be  a  direct  con- 
tradiction." 
ALLAN    HULSIZBR,    A.    M. — Rural 

liife   Course,    Director   of    Practice 

in   Rural  Schools. 

Mr.  Hulsizer,  unlike  many  of  our 
faculty,  comes  from  a  neighboring 
State.  New  .Jersey.  He  was  born  in 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  where  he  attend- 
ed elementary  and  high  schools.  He 
prepared  for  Harvard  at  Maryville 
College,    near    Knoxville.    Tenn.   .  He 


I  entered  Harvard,  where  he  majored 
in  rural  economics  and  agriculture. 
Between    his    freshman    and    sopho- 

imore  years  he  taught  three  years, 
and  between  his  junior  and  senior 
years,  he  experimented  one  and  a 
half  years  in  war  service.  While  in 
college  he  taught  Americanization 
classes  in  Cambridge.  After  the 
conclusion  of  his  college  course  he 
spent  one  year  on  a  ranch  in  Can- 
ada. He  then  began  to  teach  again 
— spending  one  year  in  a  rural 
school,  and  one  year  as  principal  of  a 
consolidated  school.  He  then  entered 
Columbia  University  for  work  on  his 
'Master's  Degree.  During  his  work 
at  Columbia,  he  was  director  of  ex- 
tra curricula  activities  in  the  Junior 
High  School  division  of  Peeksklll 
Military  Academy.  He  received  his 
Master's  Degree  from  Columbia  last 
.Tune. 

Mr.  Hulsizer  is.  as  yet,  unmarried. 
He  too,  gives  us  favorable  criticism 
when  he  says:  "I  like  Normal  very 
much     and     I'm     quite    crazy    about 

j  Maryland,    for    it    is    such    beautiful 

]  countrv." 
EDNA  E.  McEACHERN. — A.  M. 

I       Miss    McEachern     is    a    far    West- 

I  erner,     for     she     comes     from     the 

1  State  of  Washington.  She  attended 
high  school  in  her  home  town.  Lowe, 
and  graduated  from  Whitman  Col- 
lege (in  Washington)  and  did  some 
work  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton (Seattle).  She  received  her  M. 
A.  degree  from  Columbia  University. 
Since  then  she  has  supervised  music 
in  the  West,  and  led  community 
singing  in  a  settlement  in  the 
Bronx.  This  past  summer  she 
taught  in  summer  school  at  William 
and    Mary's   College    (Virginia). 

She  says  concerning  Normal:  "I 
think  the  school  spirit  here  is  splen 
did.  I'm  in  love  with  it  already. 
There's  a  lovely  crowd  of  progres- 
sive boys  and  girls." 
SADIE  FITZGERALD.  A.  M.  — 
Training  Teacher.  Normal  Ele- 
mentary. Fourth  Grade. 
Miss  Fitzgerald  was  born  in  Col- 
lingswood.  New  .Jersey,  where  she 
attended  high  school.  She  graduat- 
ed from  New  .Jersey  State  Normal 
School  at  Trenton,  after  which  she 
taught  in  New  ,Tersey  for  five  years. 
She  received  her  B.  S.  and  a  diploma 
for  elementary  supervision  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1922,  and  her  M.  A.  from 
Columbia  in   1923. 

She    taught    in    the     Model    School 
in    the    University   of   West   Virginia 
in    1922,    and    the    New    York    State 
Normal    Demonstration    in    1921. 
MISS    .TONES. — Home    Economics. 

Miss  .Tones  is  also  a  "foreigner." 
for  she  comes  from  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. She  went  to  high  school  in 
Mt.  Vernon.  Washington,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, receiving  her  B.  S.  degrees 
in  1917.  She  received  her  Master's 
Degree  from  Columbia  in   1%2Z.    She 


taught  three  years  in  Mt.  Vernon 
High  School  (Mt.  Vernon),  Wash- 
ington, and  two  years  in  Alabama 
State  College  for  Women,  where  she 
was  head  of  the  department  of 
Household    Economics. 

"Although  the  work  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  from  any  that  I  have 
ever  done,  I  know  that  I'm  going  to 
like  M.  S.  N.  S.  very  much,  indeed." 
MISS   HARTMAN. — English. 

Miss  Hartman  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  where  she  attended 
public  and  high  school.  After  high 
school,  she  entered  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School  and  after  finishing 
her  work  there,  she  entered  and 
graduated  from  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
receiving  her  A.  B.  She  taught  Eng- 
lish first  in  the  Baldwin  School,  then 
in  the  Velton  School  (N.  Y.)  She 
was  assistant  director  at  the  Winsor 
School,  Boston.  She  then  had  a 
small  school  for  younger  children  at 
Merlon,  Pa.  She  has  served  on  sev- 
eral boards,  doing  research  work  for 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experi- 
ments in  New  York;  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Academic  Committee  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  being  examiner 
in  English  for  the  Experiment  Board 
of  Head-Mistresses  Association.  She 
has  studied  at  Columbia  University, 
lacking  but  four  points  toward  her 
Master's    degree. 

Miss  Hartman  has  written  two 
books,  "The  Child  and  His  School", 
and  "Home  and  Community  Life." 
She  is  now  at  work  on  another, 
which  will  probably  be  forthcoming 
this   summer. 

She  said:  "I  have  simply  been 
amazed  at  the  kind  of  work  done 
here,  and  the  remarkable  school 
spirit  of  the  students.  I  was  great- 
ly impressed  by  the  one  minute 
speeches  of  the  other  afternoon." 
MISS    SPERRY — Social    Director    of 

Newell  Hall. 

Miss  iSperry  attended  sqhool  i|at 
Northfield  Seminary,  then  attended 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia,  from 
where  she  graduated.  She  has  been 
director  of  the  Boarding  Depart- 
ment of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky, 

Miss  Sperry  has  told  us  several 
times  in  intimate  talks  just  what 
she  thinks  of  Normal.  We  have  yet 
never  been  able  to  show  our  admir- 
ation for  her.  So,  come  on!  Let's 
give  her  a  rising  vote!  Thank  you. 
DR.  BURDICK — Resident  Physician. 

Dr.  Burdick  was  born  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  but  became  a  Marylander" 
by  moving  to  Baltimore  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  She  graduated  from 
Western  High  School,  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  College.  She  entered  Johns 
Hopkins  and  graduated  from  the 
medical  department.  She  did  her 
interning  in  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children,  Bast  Eide, 
New  York   City,     She  tells  us; 
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THE  ORIOLE 


OUR  STORE. 


Direct  to   the  basement, 
Ways   a   sign   on   the   door. 

Will    take    you    straight   to 
I'lie  Normal  School  Store. 

And   there,  back   of  the  counter 
Smiling,   dainty   and   small. 

Stands    the    storekeeper, 
Miss   Cora    Tall. 

At  one  glance  the  buyer 
Sees   much   that   he   wants, 

But,  oh!  lack  of  money, 
11  is   memory   haunts. 

Candy,   cakes,    peanuts. 

Your  hunger   satisfies; 
Ink,   pencils   and   paints. 

For   Miss   Snyder,  you  buy. 

The   bloomers  and  middies. 

For  Gym  you  can  use. 
And   then  you   can   purchase 

Some   white   tennis   shoes. 

Of  course,  you  write  home 
To    your    folks    some    time. 

And  we  sell  postal  cards 
Ten   for   a  dime. 

When   pictures   you   paste. 

Or   letters  you  write. 
If  you  come  to  our  store. 

We  can   fix  you  up  right. 

So  here  goes  a  cheer 

For   the   "Convenient  Store" 
We  have  told  you  some, 

Put  please  learn  more. 

Hip,   hurrah! 

Sis,  boom,  ah! 

Normal    School    Store, 

Rah!       Rah!       Rah! 

ALINE    MITCHELL,   Sr.   VI. 


A  GEOGRAPHY  CLASS 

REVERIE. 


bungalow — just  alive  with  romance 
— to  my  enchanted  eyes.  I  see  just 
below  a  farmhouse  nestling  down  in 
a  hollow  surrounded  by  well-planned 
and  symmetrical  fields.  I  have  a 
glimpse  of  a  railroad  track  which 
might  carry  one  right  Into  "Win- 
dowland." 

I  can  hear  through  my  open  win- 
dow, the  merry  laughter  of  children 
at  play,  the  cheery  chirp  of  crickets, 
the  busy  hum  of  the  mower  and  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  train.  (I  can 
lear — as  in  a  distance — more  about 
Japanese  earthquakes  and  their 
causes.) 

I  can  even  get  a  whiff  of  the  in- 
vigorating "hill  air"  and  my  hair  is 
blown  in  my  face  by  the  fall  breeze. 

Oh,  the  loveliness  of  my  "W^in- 
dowland!"  I  wonder  if  I  can  find  it 
— ever — and  if  I  should  find  it — 1 
wonder  if  it  will  be  true,  and  yet — 
"ealities  are  so  far  and  so  different 
''rom   mental   pictures. 

ESTHER  McDowell,  Sr.  6. 


He  has  achieved  sticcess  who  has 
lived  well,  laughed  often,  and  loved 
much;  who  has  gained  the  respect 
I  of  intelligent  men,  and  the  love  of 
I  little  children;  who  has  left  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it,  wheth- 
er by  an  improved  poppy,  a  perfect 
poem,  or  a  rescued  soul;  who  has 
never  lacked  appreciation  of  earth's 
beauty  or  failed  to  express  it;  who 
has  always  looked  for  the  best  in 
others  and  given  the  best  he  had; 
whose  life  was  an  inspiration; 
whose  memory  a  benediction. 
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WHY  WILLIE  PEAR  HAS  A 
FUNNY  SHAPE. 


Life  is  short,  avoid  causing  yawns. 


"^hy,  yes  indeed,  we  fully  (?)  un- 
derstand the  causes  of  earthquakes; 
we  more  than  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion in  Japan;  we  can  tell  you  the 
number  of  miles  betvv'een  the  North- 
ernmost and  Southernmost  parts  of 
Japan. 

Oh,  dear!  Why  can't  we  study 
the  geography  of  the  "window- 
lands"  instead  of  studying  the  Japan 
situation.  Why,  I'm  not  caring — I 
mean — my  emotions  are  not  stirred; 
my  aesthetic  sense  is  not  awakened 
by  a  mention  of  Japan's  coast  line 
— and  every  time  I  look  from  this 
window,  I  am  thrilled  by  the  beauty 
which  I  see  beyond  me. 

I  see  hills  on  all  sides,  hills,  won- 
derful hills,  which  are  covered  with 
trees  that  have  not  as  yet  been 
robbed  of  their  summer  dress.  I 
see  far  away  on  one  of  those  glorious 
hills,  a  palatial  mansion,  while  on 
another  hill  nearby,   there   is   a   wee 


My  idea  of  the  intellectual  per- 
son is  one  whose  mind  is  alive  to 
ideas;  who  is  interested  in  politics, 
religion,  science,  history,  literature; 
lio  knows  enough  to  wish  to  know 
more,  and  to  listen  if  he  cannot 
talk, — a  person  v,fho  is  not  at  the 
mercy  of  a  new  book,  leading  article, 
or  the  chatter  of  an  irresponsible 
^utsider — a  person  who  is  not  in- 
sular, narrow  minded,  or  contemp- 
tuous. 


!  The  world  Is  full  of  willing  peo- 
ple; some  willing  to  work  and  the 
rest  willing  to  let  them. 


Motorists  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes,   the   quick  and   the   dead. 


The  game  of  love  is  monotonous 
of  you  always  play  against  the  same 
antagonist,  and  you  know  every 
stroke   and   counter-stroke. 


Once  there  was  a  little  red  apple. 

This  little  apple  lived  next  door 
to  a  little  yellow"pear. 

The  little  red  apple  was  named 
Jack   Apple. 

Now  Jack  Apple  and  Willie  Pear 
were  great  friends. 

'  hey  walked  together  and  talked 
together. 

They  went  to  the  circus  together. 

They  went  to  the  seashore  to- 
gether. 

One  day  in  the  summer  Jack  Ap- 
ple and  Willie  Pear  decided  to  go 
to  tiie  seashore. 

"We  will  go  In  bathing,"  said 
Jack  Apple. 

"That  will  be  fun,"  said  Willie 
Pear. 

So  off  they  went. 

When  they  got  to  the  seashore, 
they  put  on  their  bathing  suits. 

Jack  Apple  had  a  yellow  bathing 
suit  with   green   stripes. 

¥/';iIHe  Pear  had  a  red  bathing 
suit  with   yellow  stripes. 

Then  they  ran  down  to  the  water. 

Thev  jumped  in  and  ran  all 
around. 

Thev  were  having  a  fine  time. 

"Help!"  cried  Jack  Apple,  "I'm 
sinking." 

"I  will  save  you,"  shouted  Willie 
Pear. 

He  rushed  into  the  water,  but  a 
big  wave  had  taken  Jack  Apple  far 
away. 

''t  was  a  bad  wave  that  had  taken 
Jack  Apple  away. 

It  never  brought  Jack  Apple  home 
again. 

Willie  Pear  was  so  sad  that  he  sat 
down   and   cried. 

He  cried  and  cried  and  cried. 

He  cried  so  long  that  his  heart 
began  to  melt. 

Tt  ran  down   in  his  shoes. 

He  grew  larger  at  the  bottom  and 
smaller  at  the  top. 

Ever  since  then  Willie  Pear's  peo- 
ple have  always  been  larger  at  the 
bottom   than   at   the   top. 

ALINE   MITCHELL. 


Humor  is  the  antiseptic  of  life. 


To  add  a  Library  to  a  house  is  to 
rive  that  house  a  soul. 


It   is   really   the   errors   of   a   man 
that  make  him  lovable. 


Do  you  mean  to  say  you  shave 
vourself  all  the  time?  asked  the 
barber. 

"Well,  hardly,  said  the  customer. 
I   stop   occasionally  for   meals! 


Give    your    tongue    more    holidays 
than  your  head. 


The   man   who   can't   make   a   mis- 
take,  can't  make  anything. 


What  is  a  great  cathedral  but  the 
religious  emotion  expressed  in  stone. 
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THE  ORIOLE 


HAVE  YOU  FORGOTTEN  YOURS? 


Hurlock,   Md.,   Oct.    15,    1923. 
"The  Oriole," 
M.  S.  N.  S., 
Towson,   Md. 
Dear   Little  Bird: 

Enclosed,  please  find  a  dollar,  for 
which  pay  I  hope  you  will  fly  to  me 
this  year. 

Very   sincerely, 
ETHEL  BRINSFIELD. 


PRINCE   JACK   O'    LANTERN. 


One  Hallowe'en,  Thomas  and 
Thomas'  big  sister,  Dorthea,  were 
lighting  candles  in  many,  many  Jack 
o'  Lanterns,  all  around  the  big  din- 
ing-room. Dorothea  was  going  to 
have  a  Hallowe'en  party  and  all  the 
long  afternoon,  she  and  Jacky  had 
been  hollowing  out  big  cucumbers 
and  pumpkins,  and  cutting  funny 
eyes  and  noses  and  mouths  and  ears. 
They  fastened  candle  holders  and 
candles  inside,  and  now  were  light- 
ing them. 

WHien  the  clock  struck  eight, 
everything  was  ready  for  the  party 
and  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  began 
to  arrive.  In  one  corner  of  the  din- 
ing room  in  a  tent  made  of  an  In- 
dian blanket  sat  a  gypsy  girl  telling 
fortunes;  in  another  corner  was  a 
large  tub  of  water  with  red  Baldwin 
apples,  bobbing  about,  waiting  for 
some  one  to  pull  them  out  with  a 
careful   bite. 

Soon  the  fun  began,  with  fortune 

THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
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telling,  and   bobbing  for  apples  and 
all  manner  of  Hallowe'en  games. 

Thomas  watched  these  for  an  hour 
or  two,  till  all  the  others  began  to 
play  "Marching  to  Jerusalem 
Mother  slipped  into  the  livingrroom 
to  play  the  piano,  and  Thomas  crept 
I  into  the  empty  gypsy's  tent.  His 
ej'es  felt  heavy,  but  he  was  quite 
sure  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  bed 
yet.  There  was  going  to  be  ice 
cream  and  little  cakes  soon. 

The  tent  was  lighted  only  by  a 
big  Jack  o'  Lantern.  When  they 
had  been  making  his  zigzag  top, 
Dorothea  had  said:  "This  is  the  best 
of  all — a  perfect  prince  of  Jack  o 
Lanterns.  I'll  put  him  in  the  for- 
tune telling  tent." 

So  Thomas  felt  quite  at  home 
alone  there  in  the  half  darkness.  He 
sat  down  on  the  stool  and  began  to 
look  into  the  eyes  of  Prince  Jack  o' 
Lantern,  when  something  queer  hap- 
pened. 

I  Prince  Jack  o'  Lantern  rose  with 
a  hop,*  and  now  he  seemed  to  have 
!  a  body  and  hands  and  funny  little 
^  legs  like  a  Brownie's.  He  said: 
}  "Come  along  with  me,  Thomas. 
1  We'll  see  some  fine  sights  this  even- 
jing-" 

!  So  thev  went  away  in  three  hops. 
'  In  the  iirst  hop  they  were  in  the 
j  middle  of  the  alley  back  of  the 
i^'ouse,  with  a  black  cat  perching  on 
the  fence  watching  them  with  her 
I  great  yellow  eyes  and  a  big  full 
moon  Shining  idown.  The  second 
hop  landed  them  outside  the  town 
"'n  a  narrow  little  lane,  where  an  owl 
v/as  calling:  "To  whit,  to  whoo." 
The  third  hop  broug'it  them  to  a 
small    clearing    a    mile    beyond    the 


Thomas  was  back  again  under  the 
hazel  bush,  with  the  taste  of  sassa- 
fras   in    his    mouth. 

Then  Prince  Jack  o'  Lantern  said: 
"Drink  the  dew  out  of  this  acorn 
cup,  which  is  fairy  wine,  and  you 
may   see   anyting  you   want   to   see." 

"Oh,  wait  a  minute,"  said  Thomas, 
"is  it  true  that  there  are  fairy  cir- 
cles in  the  woods  where  the  fairy 
queen  rides  about  Vv'ith  her  train, 
and  that  if  any  one  steps  into  that 
fairy  circle  he  must  go  away  and 
live  with   the  little  people?" 

"Yes,"  said  Prince  Jack  o'  Lan- 
tern, "something  like  that  happens, 
but  it  need  not  worry  you  so  long 
as  you  hold  fast  to  my  hand.  On 
Hallowe'en,  if  it  is  moonlight,  not 
only  the  fairies  march,  but  there  is 
a  real  carnival  of  every  kind  of  lit- 
,!e  people." 

"Oh,  I  want  to  see  them,  if  you 
will  promise  to  take  me  back  home 
to  my  mother,  afterwards,"  said 
Thomas. 

"Very,  well,"  answered  Prince 
Jack  o'  Lantern,  "I  promise.  Now, 
Uie  clock  on  the  Court  House  is  just 
')i  ginning  to  strike  twelve.  Drink 
.he   dew   from   this   acorn   cup." 

So  Thomas  put  the  acorn  cup  to 
his  lips  and  tasted  a  tiny  drop  of 
sweet  water,  and  immediately  into 
the  clearing  there  flocked  myriads 
of  little  people.  There  were  fairies 
lancing  about  their  queen,  all  sil- 
very and  with  shining  wings  and  dia- 
monds in  their  hair;  there  were 
funny  little  Brownies  turning  somer- 
saults, and  pixies  scrambling  in  and 
•'ut  of  the  brook,  and  all  kinds  of 
funny  little  dwarfs  and  elves  and 
gnomes    and    little      men,      some    in 
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town,    where     oak     trees     grew     all  green  caps  with  red  feathers, 
around   this   little   grassy   knoll,   and  |      They  all  began  to  march,  singing 
l^^?^^^,   of    honeysuckle    screened    it  around  the  magic  circle,   shut   in   by 

tbe  oaks,  the  fairies  leading  and  the 
•>t'iers  falling  into  the  procession, 
"uddenly.  a  bent  old  witch  appeared 
swinging  her  broom  and  pulling. the 
tail  of  her  black  cat  till  it  said 
"Meow"  in  time  to  the  music.  As 
*e  passed  the  hazel  bush,  she  peered 
into  the  depths  to  see  -what  was  hid- 
ing there,  and  brought  down  her 
broom  with  a  savage  whack  right 
on  top  of  poor  Prince  Jack  o'  Lan- 
tern's   head. 

"O!  O!"  he  cried.  Thomas  tried 
to  run  away,  and  suddenly  he  woke 
un  to  find  that  he  had  gone  fast 
asleep  in  the  tent  and  kicked  over 
poor   Prince  Jack   o'   Lantern. 

Everybody  was  eating  ice  cream 
and  little  cakes,  and  mother  was 
calling,  "Thomas,  Thomas!  it's  time 
for  you  to  have  your  ice  cream  and 
go    to    bed." 

MARY    OSBORN; 


from   the   road. 

Prince  Jack  o'  Lantern  said  to 
Thomas,  "Crouch  here  under  this 
hazel  bush,  out  of  sight.  Take  a 
bite  of  this  magic  root  of  sassafras 
and  make  a  wish.  You  may  for  3  0 
minutes  be  anything  you  want  to 
be." 

Thomas  took  a  bite  of  the  sassa- 
fras, and  said:  "I  want  to  be  a  cap- 
tain of  a  big  ship." 

Then,  ding,  dong,  a  little  silver 
bell  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears,  and 
there  he  was  very  tall  and  large,  in 
a  dark  blue  suit,  walking  up  and 
down  the  bridge  of  a  big  ship.  There 
was  a  man  steering  at  the  wheel, 
and  another  in  the  lookout's  nest, 
and  sailors  walking  around,  coiling 
ropes,  and  washing  down  the  clean 
white   decks. 

And  as  Thomas  was  looking 
through  his  spy  glass  at  an  ice  berg 
in  the  distance,  the  first  mate  came 
up  and   said'   "Eight   bells,   sir." 

The  little  silver  bell  sound  came 
ringing    againfi    and    whist;       There 


"They're  off"  he  cried  as  he 
looked  at  the  inmates  of  the  insane 
asylum. 
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*     WHO'S  WHO  AND  A\THLVT'S  WHAT 
IN   OUR    NEW   FACULTY. 


(Continued    from    Page    4) 

"I'm  enjoying  work  with  the  girls 
very,  very  mucli." 
MISS   REILLY. — Resident  Nurse. 

Miss  Reilly  was  born  in  Barrie,  N. 
H.,  but  attended  school  in  Barrie, 
Mass.  She  received  her  training  in 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Worcester, 
Mass.  Since  that  time  she  has  done 
institutional   work. 

"I  like  Normal,  though  it's  so  very 
different  from  anything  I've  ever 
done.  I've  never  met  a  group  of 
better  looking  girls.  I  will  be  glad 
to  be  of  any  help  to  them  and  I 
hope  they  will  feel  free  to  come  to 
me  at  an  vtime." 
MISS   WANDELL. — M.   A.,   Dietitian. 

Miss  Waudall  was  born  in  Lac 
Crusis,  New  Mexico.  She  went  to 
the  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Hacketton.  New  Jersey.  She  en- 
tered Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  from  which  institution 
she  received  her  B.  S.  and  M.  A.  de- 
grees. Since  then  she  has  been  do- 
ing institutional  work,  being  con- 
nected with  the  Teachers'  College, 
(Columbia),  as  an  assistant  in  her 
chosen  field,  and  with  Barnard  Col- 
lege, New  Jersey,  where  she  did 
cafeteria  work. 

She  said:  "I  like  Normal  so  much. 
It's  so  pretty  and  the  girls  are  so 
nice." 

E.  Mcdowell,  sr.  6. 


INTERESTINa  ASSEMBLIES. 


Tuesday,  September  18,   192.3. 

This  day  claims  its  own  in  the 
list  of  Red  Leter  days,  because  it  in- 
troduced the  Juniors  to  the  activities 
of  the  school. 

Student  organizations  with  their 
"rapid  fire"  one  minute  speeches 
told  the  Juniors  the  many  and  var- 
ied organizations  of  our  school, 
which  they  were  invited  to  join. 
Friday,    September   21,    1923. 

Our  Athletic  Association  came  to 
the  front  and  presented  their  plans 
and  aims,  for  the  year.  Mr.  Moser, 
our  President,  mapped  out  a  plan  of 
attack  for  the  coming  seasons.  With 
the  material  offered  by  our  Student 
Body  we  cannot  help  but  back  him 
up  and  make  this  year  the  crowning 
year  of  our  Athletic  undertakings. 
Friday,    September   28,    1923. 

PEST  or  NORMAL!  This  was  the 
.eventful  day  for  the  Juniors.  The 
Pestalozzi  and  The  Normal  Literary 
.Societies  decided  the  fate  of  the 
■Juniors  from  that  day  on — one  was 
either  a  "Pest"  or  a  Normal.  There 
were  many  who  bewailed  their  fate, 
and  in  looking  over  the  student  body 
on  this  day,  TEARS  were  actually 
visible. 


Juniors,  whatever  you  are  — 
"Pest"  or  "Normal,"  be  true  to  the 
ideals  behin  deach  one  and  uphold 
your   Society. 

Thursday,  October  5,   1923. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  impressive  day  so  far  this 
term. 

On  this  day,  the  members  of  the 
City  and  State  Boards  of  Education  I 
were  with  us.  The  Mayor  of  the 
City  had  been  invited,  but  due  to 
illness  he  was  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

The  students  took  charge  of  the 
Assembly,  again  presenting  their 
"rapid  fire"  one  minute  speeches. 
The  guests  were  all  delighted  with 
our  school  and  our  organizations, 
'f  we  are  to  take  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  who  was  acting  in  the  May- 
or's place,  for  a  standard,  then  we 
can  say  that  we  are  the  most  edu- 
cated people  he  has  ever  met.  Why? 
Well,  because  he  said  that  he  had 
"never  learned  so  much  in  such  a 
little  time"  as  he  did  on  this  oc- 
casion. And  doesn't  it  take  a  veryj 
much  educated  group  to  put  over 
•■heir  ideas  in  such  a  limited  time 
and   still   make   an   impression. 

Dr.  West,  former  principal  of  M. 
S.  N.  S..  gave  his  ideas  on  our 
growth  and  our  ability.  There  is  no 
need  of  saying  that  he  was  very 
much  pleased. 

Mr.  Mulligan,  of  the  City  Board  of 
Education,  and  Dr.  Fitzhugh,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  each  gave 
their  impressions  of  us  and  our 
school  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  they 
*oo  were  delighted  with  us. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  our  own 
Mr.  Cook.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
was  very,  very  hungry,  and  a  man 
hungry  is  like  a  woman  scorned.  He 
passed  us  off  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  "Oh,  of  .course,  I  enjoyed  it, 
but  I  was  invited  out  here  for  lunch- 
eon, and  as  yet  I  haven't  seen  a 
sight  of  it.  I  want  to  eat" — or 
words  to  that  effect.  Miss  Tall  took 
pity  on  the  famished  ones  and  con- 
ducted  them  at  once  to  luncheon. 

However,  this  remains,  we  had 
our  visitors;  we  did  our  best;  we 
hope  they'll  come  again,  and  we 
hope  thej'  enjoyed  themselves  as 
much  as  we  enjoyed  their  being 
here. 

M.  T.,  Sr.  VI. 


boys,  due  to  the  training  of  Coach 
Callohill  and  the  loyal  support  of 
the  girls  were  able  to  hold  the  Tow- 
son  team  to  but  one  goal,  which 
came  in  the  first  half.  In  the  second 
half,  however,  we  came  back  and  by 
clever  playing  and  fast  work,  were 
able  to  make  a  goal  that  tied  the 
score,  Thomas  being  responsible  for 
it.  The  end  of  the  game  saw  the 
score  still  tied  with  Towson  trying 
without  results  to  get  through  our 
strong  defense. 

This  game  was  a  fair  example  of 
what  our  boys  are  going  to  do  the 
rest  of  the  season.  The  first  team 
men  are:  Burroughs,  Wright,  Ham- 
mond, Flater,  Houck,  Thomas,  Mor- 
ris. Carman,  Gardner,  Hoffmaster, 
captain;    Schmidt  and  Gunderlay. 

The  second  game  of  the  season 
was  played  Friday,  October  12, 
against  the  heretofore  strong  Frank- 
lin team.  This  time,  however,  our 
boys  put  up  such  a  valiant  fight  that 
Franklin  was  unable  to  make  one 
goal,  but,  at  the  same  time,  kept  us 
from  making  but  three. 

The  line  and  back  field  can  be 
congratulated  upon  their  team  work, 
as  well  as  Burroughs  and  Flater  for 
their  nice  work  and  ability  to  shoot 
goals. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  cheer- 
ing and  support  of  the  girls  wasn't 
as  strong  as  it  was  in  the  first  game, 
but  it  is  hoped  we  will  improve  be- 
fore the  next. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


BOYS'    ATHLETICS. 


There  was  a  blast  from  the  ref- 
eree's whistle  and  the  Soccer  Season 
of  M.  S.  N.  S.  began  with  a  rush. 
Our  first  opponents  were  the  strong 
and  clever  Towson  High  School  team 
who  have  been  our  rivals  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Throughout  the  entire  game  there 
were  flashes  of  fast  and  brilliant 
plays  which  made  the  game  an  ex- 
citing    and     interesting     one.     ,  Our 


"All    the    world's    a    stage,-   a    show. 
Fling    care    away 
And  learn  to  play 
^r  learn  to  bear  the  burden   of  thy 
woe." 


"The  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion." Perhaps  no  one  ever  told  me 
the  truth,  perhaps  a  flaw  in  my  char- 
acter has  prejudiced  me  in  favor  of 
fiction.  Anyhow,  I  like  fiction!  — 
Falconer. 


"OUR   SECOND    HOME" 

KEENE'S 
York   Road   and   Burke   Avenue 

(10)  -  - 

Overnight    accommodations    for 

.Ffiejij^s  of  Students 
MRS.  ROBERT  H.  KEENE 
Yorlc   Road 'aiid   Burke   AFenue 

•(1)   .-■"/''■  r...';/.,.'  '_.:'■   '-'■", 
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ENJOYMENT  OF  THE  LEISURE ,  take  their  recreation  in  playing  ten-  sic     and     the     Angelas,     painted     by 
OF    LIFE  1°'^'    Solf,    base    ball    or    volley    ball.   Millet. 

■  I  This    is    another    excellent    way,    as        I    might    give    just    a    hint    or    a 

It  has  been  said  wisely  that  a  per-  *»}«  P™«^  "°'  o°ly  keep  the  body  course  of  procedure  for  the  use  of 
son's  nobilitv  of  character  and  his  Phys-c^'ly  ^^  .  b"t  tram  the  mind  leisure  time  which  I  have  made  out 
high  attainments  in  the  finer  things  '"'°  ^'"^^^'^  thinking.  The  modern  Of  course  the  eating,  sleeping  and 
of  life  depend  upon  the  manner  in  woman  spends  much  ot  her  time  fol-  exercise  comes  every  day.  In  the 
which  he  spends  his  leisure  hours. '  .°y'"e/l'«  '>''«'=''°'^«  f,,^!?^  victrola:  evenings  when  most  of  the  time  is 
I  so  firmlv  believe  in  this  statement  I  One,  two  three,  bend,  in  order  to  frittered  away,  read  the  newspapers, 
that   1  ha^;e  chosen  it  as  my  subject.  I  ^f^]ice       If    these    fair    ladies    spent  Try    not    to    leaf    through    and    pick 

Work  is  good  for  a  person'  No  ''^®"'  'eisure  in  the  right  kind  of  out  every  crime  or  suicide  which  has 
one  seriouslv  doubts  the  truth  of  games  and  exercise  taking  only  the  been  committed.  Spend  most  of 
this  statement  Adam  mav  have  "°'"™^'  amount  of  food  and  rest,  your  time  m  reading  the  front,  back 
doubted  it  when  he  took  his  spade  ^^""^  wouldn't  have  to  spend  much  and  editorial  pages.  If  you  have 
in    his   hand   for   the   first   time;    and   '-'^,  '"   reducing.  .    .  „     ,      ,   '™e  for  a  book,  read  any  good  mod- 

Eve  when  she  scoured  her  first  pots  .7^'^  "9^  t""""  }°  ^he  intellectual  ern  author's  that  interests  you  from 
and  kettles  but  in  the  course  of  a  ^^^^'  ^^'^h  includes  music,  reading,  Irvin  S.  Cobb  to  H.  G.  Wells  or  Van 
few  thousand  years  we  have  learned  '"''.ama  and  art  Each  of  these  topics  Loon.  From  these  read  on  and  up, 
to  know  the  value  of  this  honest  ^'^bt  be  divided  into  two  parts —  until  after  a  time  you  will  come  to 
troublesome  faithful  extremely  ex-  active  and  passive.  Active  meaning  enjoy  great  classics  such  as  Milton 
acting   friend  ^^®    playing    of   the    piano,    being   an  and  Dante.     Join  a  literary  club  and 

But  is  work  the  only  good  thing  actor,  reading  a  book  or  drawing  a  talk  these  writers  over  with  your 
in  this  world?     No!     He  has  a  twin-  picture.      Passive    means    the    listen-  friends. 

sister    named    leisure.      In    order    to  '"g   1°  H^«  ,^H°^^- •.■  •  "   ^°"   ^""^    'listening   in'    on    your 

get  the  full  appreciation  of  this  word'  ^^^  English  criticize  us  very  se-  radio,  turn  the  dial  until  you  hear  a 
"leisure"  we  must  see  how  poor  old !  ^^''^'^  ^°^  worshiping  the  passivfe  good  singer  or  pianist.  If  you  fol- 
work    has   been   overworked  [form   of   leisure.      They   laugh   at   us  low  this  procedure  for  three  or  four 

It  is  true  that  many  people's  work  because  thousands  go  out  to  see  Babe  months,  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
is    of   such    a    professional    or    social  ^"t^   knock   a    home   run.      If   these  will    listen    one    minute    to    jazz    and 
nature  that  it  expands  everv  mental   spectators      were     called       upon     to  ten   to  classical   music, 
and      spiritual     faculty      and     makes  knock    a    home    run,    they    couldn  t       On  Wednesday  night  you  will  pro- 
them    completely    happy    in    the    ser-  <io  it.  ,  .  ''ably  like  to  see  some  acting.     Yon 

vice  they  are  rendering  to  mankind.  Take  reading  as  a  form  of  recrea-  will  walk  through  the  streets  of  Bal- 
But  since  the  industrial  changes  of  t'O^*-  ^^  "^  "°'  altogether  your  fault  timore  trying  to  find  a  place  to  go. 
t'le  19th  century  there  are  millions  t^^at  you  read  "The  Sheik"  or  "Top-  Will  you  go  to  the  Palace  or  to 
of  workers  tied  to  machines  or  to  Notch  Magazine"  or  "Stories  of  the  Fords.  If  the  type  of  frivolity 
dailv  work  of  such  a  character  that  Wild  West."  If  you  were  allowed  to  which  you  see  at  a  burlesque  show 
it  leaves  no  chance  for  the  individual  read  these  stories  during  your  teens  interests  you  more  than  a  good, 
finer  development  because  there  is  it  is  probable  that  you  will  read  clean  vaudeville,  then  remind  your- 
no  provision  for  leisure  strong  them  now.  The  mind  at  this  age  is  self  that  you  are  getting  closer  to 
enough  to  overcome  deadening  fa-  very  plastic,  and  if  you  allow  this  the  animal  than  you  are  to  the  high- 
(igye.  organ,  it  will   work   toward   the  ani-  er    type    of    human    being.       If    you 

For   these,   how   shall   we  create  a  naal    type    rather      than    the      clean,  choose   not   only   clean,   but   interest- : 
happy,    ti'    even    an    endurable    exis-  higher    and    finer    mind.      So,    school  ing  and  well  written  plays,  like  Tar- 
tence   unless   we   show   them    how    to  teachers      and     mothers,      keep     the  kington's  or  "The   First  Year,"  then 
spend   their   leisure   time?  'snappy   story'   away    from   your   "14   you  will  grow  to  appreciate  Barrie's  j 

Even  the  great  scientist,  Darwin,  year  old,"  and  substitute  something  works  and  such  of  the  best  of  Cpn- 
regrets   that   he  didn't  know  how   to  better.  tinental   drama,   as  we   see   the  The- 

use  his  leisure  time.  When  he  was  There  could  be  another  cause  for  atre  Guild  of  New  York  present.  i 
young  he  loved  music  very  dearly;  the  dislike  for  the  higher  types  of  Thursdav  night  is  open  for  an  art 
then  his  mind  turned  toward  scien-  reading,  music,  art.  etc..  and  this  exhibit.  You  can  train  yourself  to 
tific  discoveries  and  he  entirely  for-  cause  can  be  traced  back  directly  to  enjoy  a  trip  through  Walter's  Art 
got  music.  As  he  grew  older  he  the  school.  There  is  a  great  danger  Gallery  as  much  as  "Die  Walkure." 
found  that  he  could  not  listen  to  a  of  working  and  overworking  a  clas-  gj^^g  religion  is  an  instructive 
piece  of  music  because  he  had  so  sic  so  that  the  child  learns  to  hate  thi„g^  part  of  vour  leisure  time  will 
neglected  it  and  he  regretted  until  >t.  rather  than  love  it.  If  you  had  ^g  gpg^j  ;„  g^^^g  thought  or  obser- 
his  death  that  his  Interests  were  nar-  to  spend  four  months  in  reading  vance  of  spiritual  things  and  their 
rowed    to   science.  Ivanhoe      or     Macbeth,      I     wouldn  t  practice   in   your  dailv  life. 

Since  some  cultural  activity  or  re-  blame  a  child  one  bit  for  turning  Civilization  is  heavily  in  debt  to 
crration    outside   our   work    is   neces-  to   the    larzan    stories.  leisure    and    the    success    of    any   so- 

sarv  for  a  full  and  happv  life,  it  is  The  two  causes  for  the  dislike  of  ^^g^y  jg  ,q  ^e  estimated  by  the  us« 
essential  that  we  know  how  to  spend  the  higher  class  of  reading  may  be  ^ade  of  the  leisure  time.  Until  we 
our    leisure    time.  |  applied    as    well    to    music,    art    and   Hegin    to    understand    that    there    is 

Recreation    or   leisure   may   be    di-  drama.  leisure  which  does  not  mean  an  easy 

vided    Into   two   parts:    (1)    Physical..      You    might   ask:    "How    can    I    tell   sauntering  through  life,  but  a  special 
and     (2)     Spiritual,    or    Intellectual. !  which   is  cheap  and   which   is  worth-   form    of   activity,    employing   all   ouri 
The    two    are    very    closely    related;    while?"      Just    train    yourself   to   en-  fafn!t!e«  and  training  us  to  the  ade- 
you  can't  have  one  without  the  oth- 1  iov    the    higher    types    of    music    or  nuate   reception,  joy  and   application 
er.      Some    one    might    ask:     "What   reading    and    then    you      can    easllv  of  what    Is    most  valuable  In   litera- 
klnd    of    recreation    do    you    take?"   ludge  whether   to  go  to  a   burlesque   ture  and  are — we  are  still   far  from   j 
The  answer  will  probably  be:   "I  eat   show  or  to  one  of  the  Shakespearean    -eaping    the    harvest    of    three    cen-   j 
and    sleep."      This    is    an     excellent   plays;    whether    to    listen    to    a    jazz  turies    of   toil   and   struggle;    we  are   ' 
way  to  spend  your  time  if  you  real-  concert    over      your    radio      or    to    a   still   as  remote  as  ever  from  the  se- 
1y    need       the    food    and      rest.      Of  grand    opera.      You    will    be    able    to    renity    through    fintellectual    accom-i 
course,  this  Isn't  always  true.     Some  see    the    difference    between    the    art   pUshraents    of   the    best   satisfactions 
other    people    might    say    that    they  we  find  on   the  folders  of  cheap  mu-  of  life. 
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ATTENDANCE   RECORD,   ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. 


The  Elementary  School  is  making 
a  drive  for  perfect  attendance.  The 
montlUy  percentage  for  the  school 
was  97.8.  The  fourth  grade  had  the 
record  for  the  highest  percentage. 
In  our  school  of  215  children,  136 
had  perfect  attendance.  The  chil- 
dren having  perfect  attendance  are: 
GRADE  I: 

Clark,  Jack 

Koch,  William 

Latchan,   Merom 
L      Milstead,  Harris 

Oshler,  Howard 
I      Potter,   Wayne 

Sauerberg,   Carl 

Winter,   Henry 

Tingling,  Nancy 

Allen,  Helen 

ijecker,  Jane 

Louis,   Teressina 

Sauerberg,  Helen 

Sachse,    Carolyn 

Hanway,    Franklin 

Hart,  Franklin 

Myers,  John 

Williard,  Evans 

Green,    Ruth 

Coleman,   Louise 
GRADE  II: 

Allen,  Billie 

Christhilf,  Stuart 

Day,  Archie 

Doukas,  William 
Goodwin,    Albert 

Kirkpatrick,   Jonathan 

Klingelhoffer,   Carroll 

Levring,   Deccorray 

Potter,  Jack 

Thomas,   Emerson 

Thomas.  Henry 

Clark,  Marie 

Cornelius,   Jane 

Haines,   Dorothy  * 

Hanson,    Susan 

Jacobsen,   Rosalie 

Johnson,    Anna 

Milstead,    Marguerite 

(Late  entrants,  present  and  on 
time  every  day  since  entering). 

Roller,  Vernon 

Roller,   Vincent 

Spindler,  Jervis 

Woodbruin,   Eleanor 
GRADE   III: 

Cornelius,   Thomas 

Gardiner,   Lawrence 

Horn,  John 

Horner,   Paul 

Keen,  Edgar 

Sachse,  Jesse 

Steinmetz,  Charles 

Cockey,  Natalie 

Bond,  Jean 

Hanway,  Dorothy 

Johnson,   Louise 

Kirtley,  Marjorie 

Kooch,  Emily 

Ketler,   Anna 

Luthy,  Jeanette 

Mvprs.  Betty 

Walton,  Dorothy. 


GRADE   IV: 

Barnwell,    Elizabeth 
Boone,  Miriam 
Bosley,  Georgie 
Buffington.   J.   St. 
Chapman.   Joseph 
Coggins,    Ruth 
Cooper,    Dorothy 
Frame,  Paul 
Garner,   Audrey 
Garner,   Miriam 
German,  Margaret 
Green,  Doris 
Griffin,  James 
Hart,  Waring 
Hyde,  Bryden 
Kirtley,   Araminta 
McCoy,   Marie 
Potter,  Jimmie 
RuUman,  Frances 
Sibley,    Coleman 
Streming,  Amelia 
Thomas,  Ramsey 
Winter,  Margaret 
Zink,   Margaret 

GRADE   IV: 

Andrew,   Wilson 
Clark,  Donald 
Johnson,   Robert 
Leslie,   James 
Philipps,   Kenneth 
Woodward,   Wallis 
Turner,   Helen 
Jacobsen,  Elizabeth 
Lewis,   Norma 
Horner,   Elisa 
Green,   Caroline 
Collison,   Clarence 
Walton,   Robert 
Price,   Virginia 
Meyers,  Thelma 

GRADE   VI: 

German,  William 
Keene,  Robert 
Knott,    Edward 
Leef,   Louis 
Levering    Gould 
McCoy,   Louis 
Packard,   George 
Rullman,   George 
Smith,  William 
Potter,  Mary 
Kirtley,    Martha 
Heim,   Jeanette 
Goodwin,   Edna 
Bortner.    Edith 
Boone,  Ruth 
Armiger.   Frank 
Chapman,    Charles 
Day,  Paul 

Eschenbach,  Samuel 
LaMotte,   Hungerford 
Ruppert,  George 
Shaffer,   Homer 
Streett,   Elizabeth 
Pace,    Susanna 
Griffin,   Janet 

GRADE  VII: 
Armiger,   Edith 
Brookhart,   Mary 
Christ,  Margaret 
Clark,  Mildred 
Dance.  Virginia 
FYeburger.   Mary 
Goodwin,   Florence 


Horner,    Mary 
Huchs,  Marguerite 
Klingelhoffer,  Sue 
Slowik,   Jane 
Sparklin,   Dorothy 
Taylor,  Catherine 
Johnson,   Samuel 
Mclnnes,   Donald 
Thomas,   Marvin. 


ENROLLMENT 


I 

39 

II 

27 

III 

25 

IV 

33 

V 

30 

VI 

36 

VII 

25 

215 

ROLL  OF  HONOR 

I 

21 

II 

18 

III 

17 

IV 

24 

V 

15 

VI 

25 

VII 

16 

136 

WE    'UNS— SENIOR   VI. 

Back  among  old  friends  again! 
Isn't  it  a  wonderful  feeling!  And  to 
be  back  with  Senior  VI  again,  why 
that's  almost  seventh  heaven!  Last 
year  as  Junior  VI  we  tried  to  be 
the  kind  of  section  that  would  be  an 
asset  to  our  school,  and  this  year  as 
Senior  VI,  if  we  can't  be  more  than 
an   asset — well,  we'll  call  "quits." 

Our  first  venture  into  limelight 
activities  this  year  was  our  tea  down 
in  the  Glenn.  We  took  it  upon  our- 
selves to  show  Junior  VI  and  Junior 
VIII.  our  two  sister  sections,  one 
side  of  school  life  which  we  hope 
they'll  enjoy — that  is,  the  social  side. 

By  the  way,  talking  about  sister 
sections — we  really  meant  our  one 
"sister"  section  (Jr.  VIII)  and  our 
"brother  sister"  section  (Jr.  VI). 
You  see.  we,  ourselves,  have  no  male 
rnembers,  so  it  is  with  open  delight 
that  we  accept  what  the  Fates  have 
decreed. 

Our  second  venture,  which  we  are 
at  present,  still  "venturing"  is  our 
Geography  project  which  we  expect 
to  produce  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 23.  Watch  for  it!  It's  going 
to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  this  year! 

We  extend  to  every  body  in  this 
school,  every  new  addition,  including 
our  electric  dish  washer  and  our  sci- 
entific Water  Cooler,  and  the  me- 
chanical butter  cutter,  a  most  happy 
and  cordial  welcome.  We  hope  that 
this  year  will  mean  more  to  us,  so- 
cially, physically  and  intellectually 
than  any  year  of  our  lives  has  meant 
to  us  before. 

M.   THOMAS,   Sr.   VI. 
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SENIOR  IV  ENTERTAINS  SIS- 
TER SECTION. 


"Didnt  we  have  a  good  time  at 
that  party?" 

■'You  bet  we  did!  The  Seniors 
are  good  sports  and  know  how  to 
entertain." 

Such  were  the  remarks  that  were 
heard  by  Senior  IV  after  entertain- 
ing Junior  IV,  her  sister  section,  and 
Junior  7.  her  adopted  sister  section, 
at  a  dance  and  tea  in  the  Music 
Room.  -Monday  afternoon  at  4 
o'clock. 

The  entertaining  of  these  various 
sections  shows  the  sisterly  feeling 
of  the  Seniors  of  M.  S.  N.  S.  toward 
their  Junior  sisters.  All  year  the 
Senior  sisters  watch  over  their 
younger  sisters,  helping  them  when- 
ever necessary. 

Juniors,  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  let  the  Seniors  help 
you;  let  your  advisors  help  you. 
Your  advisors  are  your  friends  and 
are  interested  in  you.  To  our  faith- 
ful advisor,  Miss  Woolsey,  we,  as 
Senior  IV,  cannot  give  too  much 
praise   and    honor. 

Now,  Juniors,  get  busy!  Don't 
break  down  any  worthy  standards 
that  have  been  set  up  by  our  pre- 
decessors. Know  your  Seniors  as 
friends.  Make  them  proud  of  you. 
BLANCHE   BOUNDS.    Sr.    IV. 


JUNIORS,   WHO   ARE   THESE? 


THE  ART  CLUB  MAKES  A 
VISIT. 


PRACTICE  TEACHING. 


Juniors,  take  advice  from  the  Sen- 
iors, especially  Senfior  I,  /when  it 
comes  to  Practice  Teaching,  the 
Juniors  will  be  scared  to  death  just 
as  all  the  Seniors  were  when  they 
first  heard  about  the  awful  ordeal 
that  they  have  to  pass  through  be- 
fore they  finally  attain  their  long 
cherished  P.  A. 

Really,    Juniors,    it    isn't    half    as 
bad    as   you    think    it    is.      Just    sign 
up  for  a  Rural  School  and  your  trou- 
bles  will   all   be  over.      Every   morn- 
ing you  crawl  out  of  your  nice,  warm 
beds,    and    oh!    how    cold    it    is    and 
how-  cold   it  will  be  out  in  the  coun- 
try.     But    just   a    few    minutes   audi 
vou    rush    down    and      jump    in    the' 
truck.    Cold   weather,    home-sickness,  I 
pains    and    aches    are    all    forgotten 
when  you  go  over  the  first  big  bump. 

A    few   screams   from    the   girls   as, 
they  fly  up  to  the  top  of  the  truck] 
and    immediately    take    their    former! 
seats,  makes  the  driver  look  back  in 
alarm  to  count  his  passengers,   1.   2,| 
Z,- — another      bounce      and      another  [ 
scream.      Every    one      sticks    to    the 
truck   regardless  of  the   bumps.      Sr.  | 
I   is   like   bad    money — you   can't   get 
rid   of   them.  I 

CATHERINE  SCHNEBLY,  Sr.  I. 


The  first  of  many  profitable  visits 
planned'  -by  the  Art  Club  for  the 
coming  year,  was  enjoyed  on  Sun- 
day. September  23,  when  twelve 
students,  accompanied  by  our  Fine 
Arts  Teacher,  Miss  Snyder,  visited 
the  splendid  exhibit  of  Sculpture 
held  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of 
[Art,  at  Mount  Vernon  Place. 

•Outside  was  a  most  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  statues,  by  the  follow- 
ing sulptors,  Daniel  French,  Herbert 
Adams,  and  Paul  Bartlett.  The 
statues  were  grouped  artistically, 
some  around  a  fountain,  others  with 
a  back  ground  of  Arbor  Vitae  trees. 
The  exhibit  inside  the  Mary  Garrett 
home,  was  beautifully  arranged,  hav- 
ing many  statues  done  by  Balti- 
more's foremost  sculptors:  Edward 
Berge,  Hans  Shuler,  E.  Keyser  and 
Mrs.    A.    Hawks. 

On  exhibit  in  the  Turkish  Room 
was  seen  jewelry  owned,  worn  and 
contributed  by  the  Baltimore  branch 
of  the  Bonaparte  family.  This  col- 
lection consisted  of  pendants  curi- 
ously wrought  and  exquisitely  ar- 
ranged. 

This  exhibit  is  one  of  the  biggest 
ever  attempted  in  Baltimore,  and 
every  student  of  Art  should  not  fail 
to  visit  it. 

This  exhibition  lasts  until  No- 
vember 4.  1923.  and  every  lover  of 
Art  would  find  his  time  profitably 
spent  in  visiting  it. 

P.   MARGARET  DEHNER.  Jr. 


ORIGINAL  STORIES  FOR  OUR 

LITTLEST  ONES. 


Every  dog  has  his  day,  but  it's 
not  every  dog  that  knows  when  he's 
having   it. 


Shun    those   studies    in    which    the 
work  dies  with  the  worker. 


THE  OWL. 

Once   there   was  an   old  owl. 
He  was  a  black  owl. 
He  had   large  round   eyes. 
The   owl    lived   in   a  big   tree. 
The  big  tree  was  in  Mary's  yard. 
Mary  loved  to  watch  the  owl  from 
her  window. 

The    window    was    high,    so    .Mary 
could    see   him. 

He- sat  on  a  branch  near  her  win- 
dow. 

The  owl  blinked  his  eyes  at  .Mary. 
!      .Mary  laughed  at  him. 
I      This    made    the   owl    angry,    so   he 
I  said  "O-ow,  o-ow,"  and  flew  away. 
I      He   flew   to   another   tree  in  a   for- 
est. 

I       The   owl   wa.";   lonely    in   the   great 
I  forest. 

One  day  he  met  some  black  birds. 
I  The  blackbirds  and  the  owl  flew 
I  'ogether. 

]      They   flew   high   up   in   the  clouds. 
While    they   were   flying   they   met 
I  met    some    larks. 
I      They    all    flew    high    together. 
I      When   they  became  tired  the  larks 
and   black   birds   went  home. 

The  owl  said,  "I'm  not  going  back 
to   the   forest." 

"1  will  go  to  the  tree  in  Mary's 
yard." 

He  flew   back   to  the  big  tree. 
Mary   was   sitting   in    her  window, 
wishing    for    the   owl    to    come    back. 
Just    then     she      heard     him     say 
'O-ow,   o-ow." 

He  had   come   back! 


>' 


^ 


STATE 
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"A  good  archer  is  not 
known  by  his  arrows, 
but  by  Iiis  aim." 


THE  ORIOLE 


At  least  once  a  day 
i-ead  a  little  poetry, 
sing  a  song  or  look  at 
a  picture. 
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OUTGOINGS   AND   HOMECOM- 
INGS OF  OUR  PRINCIPAL. 


By  Reporter  Mary  Thomas. 

Miss  Tall  received  an  invitation  to 
speak  at  ttie  Kansas  Teachers'  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  at  Salina, 
Topeka.  Witchita  and  Independence, 
Kansas,  on  October  17-18.  She 
spoke  at  two  places — Topeka  and 
Salina.  The  topics  in  both  cities 
were   the  same. 

To  the  Grade  Group  liMiiss  Tall 
spoke  on  "The  Course  of  Study  and 
explained  the  importance  of  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  as  a  part  of  the  Cur- 
riculum." 

The  College  Group  heard  Miss  Tall 
on   "Great    Expectations." 

"Kansas  has  a  paid  up  member- 
ship in  the  Association  of  15,000. 
teachers.  The  Association  has  a  paid 
secretary  to  whom  great  credit  is  due 
tor    the    well    organized    meetings." 

The  Rotary  Club  invited  Miss 
Tall  to  speak  to  them,  she  says — - 

"I  found  them  a  lively  and  en- 
thusiastic    group     of     men,     and     to 


meet  them  I  primed  myself  by  read- 
ing  the    codes   of  The    Rotarians   as 
published  in  the  May  number  of  The 
Annals,  a  publication  of  The  Ameri- 
can  Association   of  Political   Science. 
i      "On   the   way  back   I   stopped  and 
I  visited   the   University  of  Kansas,   at 
'  Lawrence,      spending      a       morning 
with  the  Dean  of  Women  and  going 
I  through  the  Dormitories  with  her.  I 
;  visited    for   a   day   in   Detroit   Teach- 
ers' College  and  discussed  the  course 
of  Study  with  Dean  Stuart  A.  Courtis. 
Incidently,   in   Detroit,   I  saw  Miss 
Edwards,     who     taught    handwriting 
at  M.  S.  N.  S.  during  the  third  term 
last  year,   and   Miss   Shaw,  who   was 
here  two  Summer  sessions. 

Miss  Dowell,  Chairman  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Committee,  now  considering  stu- 
dent programs,  is  using  the  Detroit 
Teachers'  College  schedule  to  assist 
us  in  criticising  our  own  daily! 
schedules. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  very  stimu- 
lating  trip,    and    I    feel   as   though    I 
have  brought  back  more  than  I  gave. 
The  most  important  matter  in  the 


near  future  is  the  Home  Coming  of 
all  the  Alumni  of  1923,  which  is 
scheduled  for  November  17.  We 
hope  to  make  this  "Homecoming" 
a  greater  and  a  better  one  than  we 
have  ever  had. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

November   5,   1923. 
To  the  Class  of  1923: 

We  promised  you  a  Home-Comirig 
early  in  the  year  1923-1924.  It  is 
being  planned  for  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber seventeenth.  Our  discussion 
will  center  around  the  topic,  "The 
situations,  we,  the  graduates  of  1923 
met  when  we  started  this,  our  first 
year  of  teaching."  Pill  out  the  ap- 
pended blank  and  send  us  your  sug- 
gestions with  your  acceptance.  Let 
this  be  such  a  rally  that  the  "Class- 
of  1923"  may  set  the  pace  for  on- 
coming graduates. 

The  following  is  the  planned  or- 
der of  procedure   for   the  day: 

11 — 12.30        Discussion     of      pro- 
( Continued    on    Page    2) 


PARTY   FROM    INTERNATIONAL   INSTITUTE   OP   EDUCATION,   TEACHERS'    COLLEGE,    COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY.      L.    M.   WILSON  AND  JOHN   GRANRUD   IN  CHARGE.   M.   S.   N.    S., 
- -^'WEDNESDAY.    NOVEMBER    7    TO    9,   1923. 


Rev.  Henry  Dodge.  Korea;  Revlngton  Lyman  Embree,  Africa;  .Miss  Baidzar  G.  Bakalian,  Armenia; 
Feliciana  Evangelista,  Philippine  Islands;  Amir  Koktor,  Egypt;  William  Henry  Glevsteen,  China;  Miss 
Gertrude  E.  Chandler,  India;  Louise  S.  Hammond.  China;  Chakrabarti  Ram  Chandra,"  India;  Harold  H. 
Henderson,  Korea;  Alice  Kandaleft,  Syria;  C.  T.  Chao,  China;  C.  E.  Kao,  China;  Li  Yuntin  Cheng,  China; 
Miss  Tsuruyo  Komoriya,  Japan;  T.  T.  Chung,  China;  Florence  Margaret  Lee,  Yhite  Plains,  N.  Y.;  John- 
son Chuin  Yung  Leo,  China;  Michael  Demiashverich.  Russia;  Pet«r  Wei  Lin,  China;  Miss  Kathleen  Ed- 
wards, England;  Eric  Maartens,  South  Africa;  Ching-Yoa  Hah,  China;  Andrew  Alphonso  Torrance,  China; 
Miss  Maria  Meiring.  South  Africa;  Chiu  Kit  Tse,  China;  Miss  HannahRaphael,  New  York;  T.  Y.  Wang, 
China;  Miss  Paz  Remoso,  Philippine  Islands;  George  Sadler,  West  Africa;  George  A.  Rupley,  India;  Luisa 
Santi,  Italy;  Mrs.  Bozena  Taborska-Stepankova,  Czecholovakia;  Miss  Ruth  E.  Spence,  Canada;  Li  Shu  Tang 
China.  -j 
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FRANK  A  PERSOHN  &  SON 

OPTOMETRISTS 

and 

OPTICIANS 

Consult    an    Optometrist,    the    Eyesight 

Specialist,    when    your    eyes    need 

attention. 

Glasses    Furnished 
Lenses    Duplicated 

426  York  Road         Towson,  Md. 
1212  £.  Monument  Street 

(Second    Floor) 

Baltimore  Maryland. 

(10) 


THE    WORK    OF    THE 
REGISTRAR, 


TOWSOX    BAKBBY — ^THE    GOOOY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice  Cream 
Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 


Phone    204   Towson 
(10) 


GO  TO 

DEARIE'S  STORE 

For    Your   School   Supplies 

For   Your   Goodies 

MISS   AGNES   ANDERSON,   Prop. 

York  Road  -  Towson,   Md. 

(10) 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

STUDENTS 

This  coupon  and  $2.50  may  be 
used  to  purchase  six  of  our  regular 
$8.00  a  dozen  photographs  with  one 
of  our  regular  $25.00  a  dozen  pho- 
tographs, if  presented  during  the 
scholastic  year. 


THE  ATELIER 

103  West   Lexington   Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Marion  Holland,  Sr.  II. 

The  two  main  departments  of 
work  in  the  Registrar's  office  are  the 
registration  of  the  students  and  the 
routine  connected  with  the  school 
business. 

The  bulk  of  the  registration  comes 
during  the  months  just  previous  to 
the  opening  days  of  school.  All  stu- 
dents who  are  graduates  of  a  Mary- 
land four  year  accredited  high  school 
are  accepted  for  enrollment  into 
the  Normal  School,  All  who 
are  not  in  this  group,  i.  e.,  have 
graduated  from  some  out  of  State 
school,  or  who  have  taught  or  have 
had  advanced  training,  and  wish  to 
enter  the  Senior  Class,  are  accepted 
after  their  credentials  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Miss  Bateman,  Credential 
Secretary  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Preliminary  corre- 
spondence, however,  for  all  prospec- 
tive students  is  carried  on  in  thei 
main    office. 

After  enrollment  in  September, 
statistics  are  compiled,  showing  the 
number  of  students  in  each  class 
and  by  high  schools  by  coun- 
ties. At  the  end  of  each  term 
the  grades  are  sent  to  the  of- 
fice by  the  instructors,  entered  upon 
each  student's  permanent  record 
card  and  two  reports  are  made  out, 
one  for  the  student  and  one  for  the 
parent  or  guardian.  All  the  fail- 
ures are  checked  up  with  the  indi- 
vidual students  and  the  next  term's 
work  is  adjusted  on  the  basis  of 
such  failures. 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  the 
absences  and  tardinesses.  As  the 
absent  and  tardy  slips  are  sent  in  by 
the  instructors,  they  are  checked  up 
with  the  slip  sent  in  by  Miss  Riley, 
the  nurse.  An  investigation  is  made 
of  unexcused  absences  and  tardi- 
nesses, and  the  number  of  each  is 
entered  both  upon  the  student's  per- 
manent record  card  and  term  report. 

Many  details  enter  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  business  con- 
nected with  the  Registrar's  office. 
All  orders  for  supplies,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  items  ordered 
by  Miss  Sperry,  are  sent  out  from  this 
office.  Like  all  Maryland  State  in- 
stitutions, most  of  the  supplies  are 
bought  through  the  Central  Purchas- 
ing Bureau,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished during  Governor  Ritchie's 
term  of  office  as  a  part  of  his  reor- 
ganization   plan. 

Many  .conQerenctes  are  neceslsary 
before  an  order  can  be  placed.  Our 
coal,  for  Instance,  is  bought  on  a 
yearly  contract,  and  involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  sura  of  money. 
A  number  of  conferences  with  the 
engineers  from  the  different  State 
institutions  were  held  with  a  view 
to  making  a  wise  decision  in  the 
awarding   of   the   contract. 


All  the  bills  which  are  paid  by  the 
school,  go  through  this  office,  and 
a  weekly  payroll  is  made  up. 

Assistance  is  given  from  this  of- 
fice in  the  making  of  the  budget, 
money  for  which  is  appropriated  by 
the  State  Legislature.  Material 
is  also  compiled  for  the  annual  re- 
port. 

Besides  these  two  main  depart- 
ments in  the  work  of  the  Registrar, 
there  are  many  details  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration  which  come 
up  daily. 


OUTGOINGS    AND    HOMECOMINGS 
OF  OUR  PRINCIPAL. 


(Continued   from   Page    1) 
blems.       (Each    speaker    will    use    3. 
minutes). 

a.  Blanche  Alderson 
Irll    Beall, 

Lucy  Chichester, 
Eugenia  Graham, 
Jane  A.  Lemman, 
Eleanor   Linthicum, 
Ethel  Lynch, 
Addle  Moore, 
Marion    Ogle 
Caroline   Read, 
Maxwell   Sacra, 
Flora  Watkins, 
Nellie  Wheatley. 

b.  The  New  Year  in  the  Campus 
School,  Miss  Virginia  Stone, 
Supervising  Principal,  Ele- 
mentary School. 

c.  The  Rural  School,  Mr.  Allan 
Halslzer,  Head  of  Department 
of  Rural  Education,  M.  S.  N.  S. 

d.  We  hope  to  have  Miss  Simp- 
son, State  Supervisor  of  Ele- 
mentary Education,  present 
to  give  her  greetings. 

1:00 — 2:00  Luncheon,  Home- 
comers  and  Faculty. 

2:00 — 3:00     Athletics. 
8:00 — 10:00     Dancing. 

Supper  Hikes. 

Craft  Club  (In  honor  of  the  Alum- 
nae). 

Rural  Club   (In  the  Library). 

An  exhibit  of  seat-work  will  be 
arranged  in  the  Elementary  School 
rooms.  It  will  be  opened  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  November 
17.  for  those  who  come  early.  It 
will  remain  open  all  afternoon. 


WRONG   PARTY. 

Police  Chief — What's  the  trouble 
with    you    fellows?' 

Old  Member  of  Force — This  new 
guy  here  captured  "Jack,  the  Slug- 
ger,"  and   then   let  him  go. 

Chief — Great  Scott,  man.  How  did 
you  happen  to  do  that? 

New  Member  of  Force — ^Why,  he 
proved  to  me  conclusively  that  his 
name  wasn't  Jack. 


How  do  we  know .  that  Mr.  Wal- 
thers    raises    poultry? 

Because  he  never  carries  his. eggs 
in  one  basket. 
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CO-OPERATION. 


The  dinner  bell  had  rung  at  last, 
When    down    the    aisle    of    assembly 

passed 
The    girl    who    hears    through    storm 

and   strife 
Her   motto   with  this  strange  advice, 
Co-operate. 

Her    brow    was    sad.      Her    eyes    be- 
neath 

Showed   traces   of   the   deepest   grief. 

But   through   the   assembly   hall   had 
run 

A  whisper,   then   an   audible   hum, 
Co-operate. 

Yesterday     a      visitor     entered     the 

door. 
This  man  was  almost  knocked  to  the 

floor, 
His    balance   was   kept   by   using   his 

feet, 
Now,  in  this  matter,  I  repeat, 
"Co-operate." 

Our  dinner  will,  as  you  have  found. 
Wait    until    the    hill    you've    walked 

down. 
Now     do     not     repeat     this     outrage 

twice, 
But  kindly  take  this  piece  of  advice, 
Co-operate. 

Then    from    assembly    laughing    and 

gay. 
Slowly    the    students    wended    their 

way. 
And   then,    as    though    our    peace    to 

mar, 
A  voice  resounded  from  afar. 
Co-operate. 

MARY  HILL,  Sr.  VI. 


MANY  GIRLS  TRY  FOR  TEAMS 
AT  STATE  NORMAL. 


(By  Polly  Carter) 
"Lassies  at  the  \  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  are  to  be  hand  picked 
!*;'"  for  ibe  athletic  teams  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Marion  Cook,  direc- 
tor of  physical  education  at  the  in- 
stitution. With  more  than  500  girls 
attending  gym  classes,  and  all  hop- 
ing to  make  the  various  teams,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  there  should 
be  some  very  good  material  turned 
out. 

Dr.  Dorothy  S.  Burdick,  daughter 
of  Dr.  William  Burdick,  director  of 
the  Playground  Athletic  League,  has 
been  installed  as  resident  physician 
and  is  now  hard  at  work  giving  each 
student  a  thorough  physical  exami- 
nation. One  of  the  aims  of  this 
survey  is  deciding  just  which  girls 
are  fit  to  go  out  for  the  more  stren- 
uous games  and  athletic  work. 
Those  who  are  at  present  unfit  will 
be  given  corrective  gymnastics  until 
they,  too,  are  able  to  join  the  ma- 
jority. 

Dr.   Burdick   was   graduated   from 


the  Western  High  School  here  with 
honors.  She  then  received  her  A.  B. 
from  .Mount  Holyoke  and,  coming 
back  to  Baltimore,  once  more  attend- 
ed the  John  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
receiving  her  M.  D.  there  in  1921. 
For  the  past  year  she  has  been  an 
interne  at  the  Ne^s'  York  Infirmary 
for  Women  and  Children. 

Dr.  Burdick  will  be  assisted  by 
Miss  Jennie  Riley,  graduate  trained 
nurse,  who  came  with  her  from  New 
York. 

Soccer,  which  proved  so  popular* 
last  year,  will  be  taken  up  again  be- 
fore the  outdoor  season  closes,  and 
tournaments  will  be  run  off  in  both 
sports  on  the  athletic  field  in  front 
of   the   dormitories." 


DR.     HENRY     M.     PITZHUGH 
SENDS  GREETINGS. 


To    Each    Student    in    the    Maryland 
Normal     Schools,     greetings     from 
the  State  Board   of  Education. 
Whatever    the    motive    that    may 
have  induced  you  to  become  a  stu- 
dent in   a   Normal   School,   it   is   cer- 
tain that  by  the  time  of  your  gradu- 
ation you  will  have  become  conscious 
that    the    vocation    of    teaching    is    a 
social  service  of  the  highest  and  no- 
blest type,  and  not  merely  a  job  by 
means  of  which  you  will  subsist. 

In  other  words  you  will  come  to 
regard  teaching,  not  as  a  means  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  incidentally  ren- 
dering service,  but  as  a  service,  a 
great  and  fine,  and  basic  service  that 
incidentally  carries  with  it  a  living. 
When  you  enter  on  this  service 
you  will  be  sustained  by  the  State, 
because  the  State  regards  as  vital 
the  work  that  you  will  do,  and  your* 
duty  in  promoting  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  will  be  to  do 
your  full  part  both  as  an  individual, 
and  as  a  part  of  an  organization  In 
the  training  of  those  who  are  sub- 
jected to  your  influence  to  make  in- 
telligent and  unselfish  use  of  ma- 
terial knowledge  and  to  adjust 
themselves  without  clashing  to  the 
social  obligations  that  our  common 
life   imposes. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  great 
international  army  in  whose  ranks 
you  will  be  enlisted  is  to  free  the 
yi.uman  mind  from  the  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  In  the 
minds  of  many  the  attainment  of 
this  objective  will  be  co-eval  with 
the  millennium,  but  certain  it  is  that 
a  school  system  dominated  by  high 
ideals,  manned  by  consecrated  and 
capable  teachers,  and  having  con- 
tacts with  practically  the  whole  of 
the  rising  generation,  can  and  will 
exert  infiuences  more  favorable  to 
general  intellectual  freedom  and 
satisfactory  social  relations  than  any 
agency  that  the  world  has  hereto- 
fore known. 


Service    While    You    Wait! 
Shoes   Repaired,    We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 

2  Chesapeake   Avenue,   Towson,  Md. 

<10) 


Down's   Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229   N.   Charles   St„   Baltimore,   Md- 

(10) 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  in 

Fancy    and    Staple    Groceries,    Flour 

and  Feed 


York  Road 

(5) 


Towson,  Md. 


Table  Delicacies 


GEORGE  H.   STIEBER 


(5) 


Towson,  Md. 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BLTICJK    .MOTOR    OARS 

( Pour    Wheel    Brakes) 

P.  B.  and  M.  I^.  Ports,  Props. 

Phone    Towson    525 

(10) 

MATHIAS  GROSS 

BARB£R    SHOP 


York  Road 

(10) 


Towson,  Md. 


Shoes  of   Comfort  and   Style 

For    Men.    Women    and    Children 

THE  TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
Yoilt  and  Joppa  Roads,  Towson,  Md. 

Repairing    done    equal    to    new. 
(10) 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money    and    Invest   With 

The 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 

(10)  ■    •  ••  „■  -: 
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A  THOUGHT  FOB  ARMISTICE 
DAY. 


PEACE. 

Peace!   is  the  cry  of  the  Nation. 

Peace!  as  the  years  roll  by 
War   with   its   desolation 

Must  cease  and  forever  die. 

We  are   weary  of  battle's  confusion 

Tired   of  paying  the  toll 
In  the  lives  of  our  glorious  manhood, 

In  the  anguish   of  body  and   soul. 

How  are  our  mighty  fallen 
The  humble  and  poor  as  well 

Are  met  oh  a  common  level, 

At  the  sound  of  the  doleful  knell. 

So  we  pray-  that   our   glorious   ban- 
ner 
With  its  stars  and  its  stripes  may 
float  far 
O'er    a    nation    at    peace    with    all 
others. 
O'er  a  world  in  which  is  no  war. 
D..  R.  J.,  Jr.  VII. 


BOYS'  ATHLETICS  A  GBOW 
ING  FACTOB  AT  M.  S.  N.  S. 


verse  conditions.  The  weather  con- 
ditions were  damp  and  dripping,  the 
field  soft  and  muddy,  but  by  using 
our  Normal  fight  we  defeated  City. 
The  final  score  was   1 — 0. 

The  following  game  with  Poly  was 
a  nip  and  tuck  affair,  neither  side 
able  to  score.  Poly  came  upon  the 
field  with  a  do  or  die  spirit,  and 
proved  to  be  very  aggressive  at 
times,  but  when  necessary,  our  boys 
can  show  any  team  a  few  points  on 
aggressiveness.     Final  score  0   all. 

The  game  with  Western  Maryland 
Preps  proved  an  easy  nut  for  us  to 
crack.  Our  team  work  was  too 
much  for  the  W.  M.  Preps,  so  the 
best  they  could  do  was  to  play  a  de- 
fensive game  in  order  that  we 
wouldn't  totally  swamp  them.  When 
the  final  whistle  blew  the  score 
stood    3 — 0. 

Our  proud  feeling  for  our  team 
was  increased  measureably  when  we 
met  and  defeated  the  strong  Navy 
Plebes.  The  team  traveled  to  An- 
napolis, knowing  that  in.  order  to 
support  our  record  we  would  have 
to  play  harder  than  we  had  ever 
played  this  season.  The  team  did 
its  level  best  with  the  result  of  a 
score  of  2 — 1  in  favor  of  M.  S.  N.  S. 
The  line  and  back  field  worked  well 
together,  thus  giving  Navy  a  difficult 
task  of  getting  through. 

According  to  custom,  the  winning 
team  enjoyed  a  good  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Navy.  Some  of  the 
girls  showed  their  enthusiasm  and 
spirit  by  going  with  and  supporting 
the  team.  The  questions  unan- 
swered are:  Why  did  our  captain 
kick    a    goal    for    the    Navy?      Why 


didn't   we   take   the  Navy  ball   for   a 
trophy? 

Again  we  add  a  victory  to  our 
record.  Catonsville,  unable  to  with- 
stand our  organized  attacks,  had  to 
go  down  in  defeat  to  a  tune  of 
2 — 0.  We  do,  however,  congratu- 
late the  Catonsville  lads  upon  their 
excellent  game. 

M.  S.  N.  S.  has  heretofore  bowed 
in  defeat  to  Catonsville,  but,  "Those 
days,  we  hope,  are  gone  forever." 

In  any  game,  we  can  always  ex- 
pect our  ends,  Houck  and  Flater, 
to  show  clever  work.  Wright  can 
be  expected  to  give  a  good  exhibi- 
tion, cleverly  supported  by  Carman 
and  Morris.  The  full-backs,  HofC- 
master  and  Bollinger,  perform  well. 
Gunderloy,  by  use  of  hands  and 
head,   deserves   our   praise. 

Another  team's  hopes  was  dashed 
upon  the  rocks  that  make  up  our 
team.  Although  Williamsport  played 
a  good  gome  they  were  entirely  out- 
classed and  outplayed.  The  team 
was  working  at  its  best  Saturday, 
therefore  making  it  impossible  lor 
Williamsport  to  score.  It  may  be 
that  many  of  our  fair  rooters  were  a 
little  disappointed  to  see  Williams- 
port so  severely  drubbed,  for  this 
town  is  well  represented  in  our  stu- 
dent body.  M.  S.  N.  S.  nevertheless 
comes  first  in  our  choice  and  root- 
ing. 

C.  AUSTIN  GARDNER. 


HEIiPPUIy  HINT. 

Baynard  Little — Now,  what  would 
you  do  if  you  were  in  my  shoes, 
Miss  L.r 

L.L. — I'd  point  them  toward  the 
front  door  and  give  them  a  start. 


Soccer. 

Our  soccer  team  is  at  last  play- 
ing as  it  should.  It  is  making  a 
record  so  far  unequalled  by  -any  of 
our  predecessors.  The  smooth  oper- 
ation of  the  team  is  that  of  a  well 
made  machine,  each  part  doing  its 
assigned  work.  Due  to  the  excellent 
training'  of  Coach  CallowhlU,  we  can 
always  be  sure  of  making  a  good 
showing. 

This  last  fact  is  amply  proved  by 
the  fact  that  we  have,  so  far,  been 
undefeated,   although   tied   twice. 

In  the  game  with  Sparks,  our  op- 
ponents were  hopelessly  outclassed 
from  the  very  start.  Our  team,  in 
the  first  half,  seemed  rather  ragged, 
but  by  tightening  up  in  second  half 
we  ran  up  a  tally  of  7  goals.  The 
final   score  was   8—0. 

Our  next  game,  with  City  College, 
however,  wasn't  so  easy.  It  did. 
nevertheless,  give  the  team  a  chance 
to  show  what  it  could  do  under  ad- 


MABVLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT,   1923- 

Seniors  Juniors 

Counties                                    Women  Men  Women       Men 

Allegany 7  0  9  0 

Anne  Arundel 1  1  8  0 

Baltimore 19  5  36  6 

Baltimore  City 5  0  6  0 

Calvert 0  0  0       •         0 

Caroline 14  0  15  1 

Carroll 10  3  8  2 

Cecil 5  .1  -  12  2 

CHarles 0  0  4-  0 

Dorchester 4  0     ■  ■••    14  1 

Frederick 13  4        ;;      23  2 

Garrett 1  0  2  0 

Harford 13  1  .18  1 

Howard 5  0  4  1 

Kent .9  1  8  0 

Montgomery 14  0  7  0 

Queen  Anne 19  0  13  1 

Prince  George 5  0      .,        15  1 

Somerset 8  0  7  0 

St.   Mary's 4  0  3  0 

Talbot 9  0  3  0 

Washington 29  6  19  5 

Wicomico 15  0  29  0 

Worcester 17'  1  25  0 

Out  of  Stat© 3  0  5  0 

Totals 229  23  293.  23 


1924. 

Total 
16 
10 
66 
11 

0 
30 
23 
20 

4 
19 
42 

3 
33 
10 
18 
21 
33 
21 
15 

7 
12 
59 
44-- 
43 

8 
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THINGS  TO  BE  THANKFUL 
FOR. 


(Written    expressly    for    the    "Sense 

and   Nonsense   Column"    of 

The   Oriole.) 

We  don't  have  classes  every  Sat- 
urday. 

The  earth  doesn't  have  more  min- 
erals  for  geography  class. 

Doctor  Johnson  didn't  write  fifty 
histories. 

1  have  no  bibliography. 

All  criticism  isn't  necessarily  de- 
structive. 

Sunday  comes  every  week. 

We  have  a  "quiet  hour"  every 
Sunday. 

The  "Gym"   is  for  boys  only. 

We  are  not  at  the  North   Pole. 

We  are  held  together  by  things 
other  than   safety   pins. 

The  eighth  wonder  of  the  world 
(a  shirt,  with  buttons,  back  from  the 
laundry). 

A  hundred  years  will  change 
things. 

Your  name  is  not  Fujiavinskino- 
visima. 

Six  and  Two  are  Eight,  and  Four 
is  a  Dozen. 

Thanksgiving  Holidays  are  not  far 
off. 

Tommy    Hackett    isn't    twins. 

I  can't  go  on   forever. 

"GUNDY"    '24. 


ACTIVITIES     OF     RURAL 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

CLASS. 


Mary    Potterfield,    Sec'y. 

The  Normal  School  has  expanded 
since  establishing  a  department  of 
Rural  Education.  Heretofore  Rural 
Education  courses  have  been  devel- 
oped by  part  time  instruction  and 
outside   speakers. 

The  rural  School  Course  differs 
from  the  regular  Intermediate,  Pri- 
mary, and  grammar,  in  that  it  gives 
methods  and  management  particu- 
larly adapted  to  Rural  School;  that 
is,  there  is  no  difference  made  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
various  other  subjects,  save  in  point 
of  attack. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion this  year  directs  Student  Teach- 
ing in  rural  demonstration  centers 
and  offers  a  course  in  Rural  School 
Management  as  well  as  sponsoring 
a  Rural  Club. 

The  activities  of  the  Rural  Club 
so  far,  have  been  the  entertainment 
of  the  Supervisors  and  Superintend- 
ents, by  a  supper  and  social  evening 
in  Stevenson's  woods,  and  the  dra- 
matization of  the  rural  school  in  the 
Assembly.  Our  next  activity  will  be 
"Home  Coming"  on  November  17th. 
We  are  going  to  entertain  the  Alum- 
ni in  the  Library. 

The  work  of  the  class  itself  has 
been    to    develop    the    philosophy    of 


rural  education  and  to  collect  practi- 
cal material  for  carrying  out  that 
philosophy.  By  reading  and  discus- 
sion, two  view  points  on  rural  edu- 
cation seem  to  have  been  evolved. 
The  first  of  these  was: 

Rural  Education  should  be  specific 
and  tend  to  agriculturize,  the  other 
was  general  and  disintegrating,  that 
is,  the  preparation  of  children  for 
worthy  home  membership,  citizen- 
ship, health  relations,  proper  use  of 
leisure  and  the  fundamental  skills 
and   knowledge. 

The  first  viewpoint  was  expressed 
by  Miss  Schnebly  in  the  following 
outline: 

A — Rural  Education  should  prepare 
children  for  satisfying  rural  life. 

1 — Too  many  country  youths  leave 
the  farm. 

2. — People  in  general  do  not  real- 
ize that  money  will  buy  food  only  as 
long  as  food  is  produced,  hence  the 
fxodus  from  the  country  is  irra- 
tional. 

3. — Sharp  decrease  of  Farm  Pro- 
duction fo  a  term  of  years  would 
give  country  life  increased  signifi- 
cance in  the  eyes  of  the  nations. 

The  second  viewpoint  was  given 
by   Mr.   Hammond.      He  stated   that: 

A — Rural  Education  should  not 
have  for  its  primary  purpose,  keep- 
ing  children  on  the  farm. 

1. — Proof — Since  effieciency  in  any 
work  demands  interest  in,  and  love 
for  that  work,  all  boys  cannot  be  ef- 
ficient farmers. 

Many  great  men,  such  as  states- 
men and  inventors  came  from  the 
farm,  for  instance,  Edison,  Ford,  etc. 

Many  boys  love  banking,  engineer- 
ing better  than  anything  else,  farm 
work  is   considered   drudgery. 

The  success  of  one  industry  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  another  so  the 
Rural  School  should  help  a  boy  in 
whatever    vocation    he    chooses. 


GIRLS'  ATHLETICS. 


Hurrah!      for   Hockey, 

Rah!       Rah! 
Rah!       Rah!      Rah! 

Rah!       Rah! 
Rah!       Rah!      Rah! 
Hockey!       Hockey!       Hockey! 

Such  is  the  cry  of  almost  every 
girl  of  the  M.  S.  N.  S.  Although 
this  is  our  first  year  of  the  game, 
it  has  already  proved  a  success.  Miss 
Cook  and  Miss  Sammis  are  now  plan 
ning  a  tournament  in  which  all  sec- 
tions, both  Junior  and  Senior,  are 
going  to  participate.  There  are 
now  two  teams  from  each  section; 
each  team  having  a  very  "snappy" 
name  and  captain.  The  plan  for 
the  tournament  is:  as  each  team 
loses,  it  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
tournament,  while  the  winning  team 
of  one  section  will  play  the  winning 
team  of  another  section.  By  the 
process    of    elimioation,    the    tourna- 


ment will  narrow  down  to  two  teams. 
Will  not  the  section  of  the  winning 
team    feel    honored! 

The    names   of   the   various   teams 
and   their  captains  are: 

1.  Ginger  Snaps — Vionna  Mitchell. 

2.  Snappy    17 — Hilda   Roberts. 

3.  Yanks — Frances   Brown. 
All   Stars — Regina  Sheppard. 
Invincibles — Gladys   Fleming. 
Red   Devils — Lillian  Lloyd. 
Dare  Devils — Agnes  Dulin. 
Live   Wires — Alma  Hudson. 
Cardinals — Mary   Kingdon. 
Rolling  Stones. — Mary   Moss. 
GoGetters — Sarah  Laird. 
Hockey  Hounds — Martha  Aron- 

son. 

Stickey  Sticks — Anne  Gilpin. 

Smilin'    Thru — ^Helen    Aufman. 

Red    Birds — Mary   Jump. 

Yellow      Jackets — Mary      Wat- 
kins. 

Mudjekewis — Louise    Norris. 

Lucky  Strike — Louise  Hepbron. 

G.  O.  P.  Frances  Alexander. 

Spit    Devils. — Margaret    Reilly. 

The     following     quotation,      taken 

from    St.    Nicholas,   fits   in  very   well 

with    our    tournament,    does    it    not 

girls? 

Now,   players   all,   mark  what   I   say. 
Whatever  be  the  game  you  play. 
Wit   against   size    mav   win   the   day. 
D.   HISLEY,   Sr.   VI. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


WANTS. 


Wanted:  A  name  for  Mr.  Bishop's 
system   of   dots   and    dashes. 

Wanted:  A  room  in  Newell  Hall 
for   "Peg"   Reilly. 

Wanted:  New,  green,  silk,  um- 
brella for  Ella  Shockley  to  use  when 
taking   gym. 

Wanted:  A  step  ladder  and  plat- 
form built  out  in  the  hall  for  Mr. 
Walther  to  occupy  when  assembly 
dismisses. 

Wanted:  Something  to  eat  — 
"Peg"  Itnyre. 

Wanted:  Just  one  more  barber 
in  Newell  Hall — Sue  Wright. 

Wanted:  A  question  that  "Kelly" 
Gardner    cannot    dispute. 

Wanted:  Someone  to  deliver  Sun- 
day papers  to  Room  122  for  Tal- 
madge  Strong. 

Wanted:  A  good  remedy  for  sun- 
luirn — Katharine  Hagan  and  Helen 
Perdue. 

Wanted:  A  position  with  the 
"Western  Union  Telegraph  Co."  for 
Kathleen    Gantz? 

Wanted:  Someone  to  enter  a 
talking  contest  with  Rita  Hallowell 
in   Principles  of  Education  Class. 

Wanted:  Someone  to  bring  some 
oil  for  Miss  Munn's  chair. 

BLANCHE  BOUNDS,  Sr.  IV. 


Bell   a-ringing  all  remind   us. 
We  must  be  at  class  on  time 

And   departing  leave  behind  us. 
Other   sufferers   formed   in   line. 
M.  HILL,  Sr.  VI. 
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MY  FORD  AND  I. 


Clankety.  ilank.  clank,  bang! 
What  is  that,  you  ask  of  an  old  timer 
holding  up  a  porch  post?  "That?" 
he  replies,  as  he  shifts  his  wad  of 
Gravely  to  the  cheek.  "Why,  that's 
only  a  Ford,"  in  a  tone  half  pity, 
half  contempt,  not  able  to  conceive 
of  any  one  unable  to  recognize  a 
Ford  without  seeing  one. 

Do  you  own  a  Ford,  commonly 
known  as  a  flivver,  Lizzie,  roadlouse, 
etc.?  If  you  do.  you  can  sympa- 
thize with  me;  and  if  you  don't 
hearken  to  these  words  of  wisdom 
from  one  who  knows,  and  who  has 
been  afflicted  with  one  for  quite  a 
number   of   memorable   years. 

Without  a  doubt,  a  flivver  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
machinery  that  ever  made  a  man 
lose  his  religion,  and  mine,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  very  good  representative 
of  a  "poor  man's  car,"  which  ex- 
plains why  I  haven't  a  Packard  or 
an    airplane. 

The  thing  seems  to  have  brains, 
and  its  thinking  and  reasoning  at 
times  would  make  Dewey  look  like 
a  one-armed  cow  boy  at  a  roping 
contest.  For  tell  me,  if  you  please, 
why  it  will  run,  and  then  it  won't? 
When,  after  you  have  exhausted  your 
vocabulary  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  are  at  the  boiling  point,  and 
blue  in  the  face;  after  you  have 
spoken  to  it  such  words  and  phrases 
(not   always    grammatically    correct) 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Ueab-iK     in     Coal.     Lumber.     Hardware, 
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llO) 
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A.  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
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Manufacturers 
(Ji-cck   Ix'tfcr  FrateiTiity  Jewcliy 

21:;   N.   LIBERTY   ST. 


Diamonds 
(lOj 
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that  you  had  saved  for  your  mother- 
in-law  on  some  special  occasion,  it 
will  proceed  to  "hit  on  all  four"  as 
is  known  in  garage  paralnce,  and  do 
it  so  mechanically  perfect  (as  far  as 
a  Ford  is  able,  which  is  about  two 
blocks)  that  it  would  warm  the  heart 
of  any  struggling  flivver  owner?  1 
maintain  that  my  Lizzie  has  brains, 
by  virtue  of  the  above  actions,  and 
if  proof  is  desired,  I  can  furnish  the 
same   from    both    sexes. 

I  have  gone  out  to  the  garage 
some  mornings,  adjusted  the  various 
levers,  screws,  grease  cups,  and  oth- 
er loose  objects  hanging  dejectedly 
on  the  old  bus.  and  in  two  turns  of 
the  crank  (for  mine  is  a  strong  arm 
model),  it  would  purr  as  nicely  as 
a  Maltese  cat  when  you  scratch  it 
under    the    chin. 

On  one  occasion  I  waltzed  out  to 
the  same  garage  in  a  mood  that  was 
as  happy  and  carefree  as  a  youth 
'  aving  his  first  love  affair,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  by  the  clock,  my  own 
mother  would  not  have  recognized 
me.  Again  adjusting  the  very  same 
levers,  screws,  grease  cups,  and  the 
various  loose  paraphernalia,  I 
blithely  glided  around  to  the  front, 
and  after  speaking  such  words  as 
only  will  come  through  long  asso- 
ciation and  experience,  "turned  it 
over."  to  use  the  jmechanics  Ian-* 
guage.  Then  followed  an  illustrat- 
ed lecture  on  the  much  abused  mot- 
to, "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try, 
try  again." 

I  knew  it  wouldn't  start  at  the 
first  turn,  because  no  real  flivver 
does,  but  I  thought  perhaps  I  could 
so  shock  it  from  its  present  dream 
that  it  would  start  before  it  was 
wholly  conscious  of  what  was  going 
on  and  before  it  could  get  its  brain 
functioning;  so  I  continued  to  turn 
I  a  wicked  crank  to  the  accompani- 
I  ment  of  many  grunts  and  ejacula- 
tions. But  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  on  a  dry  ticket,  for 
the  harder  I  worked,  the  deeper  it 
seemed  to  sleep.  Presently  I  began 
shedding  some  of  my  outer  gar- 
ments, during  which  operation 
thoughts  were  flying  through  my 
head  so  rapidly  that  they  stared 
themselves  in  the  face  trying  to  get 
out  of  each  other's  way.  Then  I 
started   again. 

All  of  a  sudden  it  gave  a  sigh  and 
a  wheeze,  as  though  awakening  for 
a  moment  to  ascertain  what  human 
nuisance  had  the  gumption  to  mal- 
treat it  so  at  such  an  hour  in  the 
morning.  I  flew  back  to  the  steer- 
ing wheel  to  pull  down  the  gas,  push 
up  the  spark,  turn  the  switch  key 
over  from  battery  to  magneto  and 
[luU  hack  the  brake,  (tor  it  showed 
a  decided  tendency  to  move  forward 
the  instant  it  got  started),  and  pre- 
vent it  from  flivvering  through  the 
rear  wall  of  the  garage.  1  said  I 
went  back   with   the  intention  of  do- 


ing this  ,but  when  I  arrived  there, 
the  old  bus,  with  either  an  amused 
chuckle  or  a  grunt  of  contempt  at 
my  laboring  efforts,  turned  over  on 
the  other  side  and  proceeded  to  in- 
dulge in  another  nap. 

The  longer  Iworked,  the  more 
determined  I  grew  either  to  start  it 
or  fix  it  so  no  one  else  could  start 
it.  Then  I  decided  I  needed  a  drink. 
My  insides  fairly  sizzled  as  the  wa- 
ter ran  down  in  swallows  that  would 
choke  a  mule.  Returning,  I  made 
ready  to  renew  the  battle.  With  a 
do  Or  bust  look  in  my  usually  placid 
eyes,  a  squaring  of  my  chin,  I  firmly 
grasped  the  starter  (which,  of 
course,  was  the  crank),  with  my 
powerful  right  arm,  and,  taking  a 
deep  breath,  I  jumped  into  the  fray 
— and  at  the  first  turn  it  started!  ! 
Indeed,  it  carried  on  so  lustily  and 
noisily  that  the  neighbors  ran  over 
to  our  house  thinking  that  the  two 
heads  of  our  family  were  indulging 
in  their  semi-daily  argument,  and 
determined  to  prevent  a  wholesale 
destruction  of  furniture  and  cooking 
utensils. 

However,  I  camly  told  them  to 
make  tracks  with  the  heels  toward 
the  house,  and  that  if  there  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  scrap,  I  would  serve  as 
referee  , timekeeper,  judge,  ticket 
collector  and  audience;  and  that  if 
I  did  need  any  assistance,  they  would 
be  no  good,  as  I'd  probably  be  forced 
to  call  out  the  State  police  fore  eto 
handle  the  situation  once  it  got  be- 
yond my  control.  After  thanking 
them  for  their  kind  attention,  I 
donned  the  various  articles  of  ap- 
parel I  had  discarded  in  the  con- 
test, I  climbed  into  the  cause  of  it 
all  and  started  up  the  road. 

Starting  is  my  only  trouble,  for 
when  I  do  get  it  going,  I  see  to  it 
that  it  doesn't  have  time  to  catch 
its  breath,  much  less  time  to  think 
about  stopping  in  the  most  outland- 
ish place  at  the  most  inconvenient 
time,  and  place  me  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing position.  For  as  sure  as 
I  stop  for  a  little  while,  all  the 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
can't  get  that  old  flivver  going  again 
— until   it    feels   like   it. 

MILLARD  GARMAN. 


A   LONG  WAY  TO  GO. 

Colored  Recruit — Say,  sahjent,  lu- 
cidate  to  me  de  s'nificance  of  dis 
heah  numbah  which  pears  on  by 
loominum   lavillah. 

Old  Timer — Boy,  lissen  to  knowl- 
edge. Dat's  yo'  heavenly  billet  num- 
bah in  case  de  ole  bony  gent  wild 
the  crooked  razoo  axdentally  un- 
hitches yo'  soul  from  yo'  galluses. 

(Colored  Recruit — Hot  towel.  Sho' 
hopes  mail  wings  fite  bettah  dan 
dese  cowhide  badges,  p'vidin'  I  has 
to  propel  mahse'f  to  numbah 
3,2.50,357    Pah-dise   Avenoo. 
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LATEST  REPORTS  OF  THE 
LIBRARY. 


(Heard  at  Midnight). 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve  o'clock,"  shouts  the  old  clock 
in  a  queer,  cracked  voice. 

"Wake  up,  everybody,  and  let  us 
get  to  work.  We  want  to  hear  the 
latest    reports    from    our    members." 

The  chairs  spoke  first.  "We  are 
all  so  grateful  for  our  new  rubbers. 
Some  of  our  masters  and  mistresses 
used  us  so  carelessly,  but  now  we 
do  not  mind  at  all,  for  we  can  move 
about  without  making  any  unhar- 
monious   sounds." 

Just  then  the  old  desk  raised  a 
shaking  hand,  in  the  form  of  a  well 
known  brown  pencil  and  Spoke  thus. 
"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  in  rather  a 
tragic  voice,  "that  5783  of  our  books 
have  been  circulating  about  this  past 
month,  and  that  during  that  length 
■of  time,  11,000  persons  have  crossed 
our  threshold,  perused  our  books, 
enjoyed  the  comfort  of  our  chairs — 
in  other  words,  Jhave  honored  us 
with  their  presence?  This  speaks 
-well  for  us,  but  we  can  still  do  bet- 
ter. We  must  give  of  ourselves 
freely  and  cheerfully.  The  more  we( 
are  used,  the  more  good  we  are  do- 
ing In  the  world." 

"Good,"  said  the  clock,  in  his 
queer,  cracked  voice,  "now  let  us 
hear  from  another." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  the  tables,  "we 
are  so  happy,  because  of  the  pretty 
flowers  that  are  always  placed  upon 
us." 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  shelves,  "  'tis  no 
wonder  that  you  are  so  sweet,  but 
■we,  too,  have  much  to  be  glad  about. 
"We  have  had  some  dear  little  folks 
books,  by  Beatrix  Potter,  come  to 
make  their  home  with  us,  besides  a 
number  of  others,  such  as  'Peg  O' 
My  Heart,'  by  J.  H.  Manners;  'For 
Days  and  Days,'  by  Annette  Wynne; 
'Scaramouche,'  by  Rafael  Sabatine; 
'Portygee^,'  ,!by  J.  C.  Lincoln,  and 
"The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils.' 

"Time's  up,"  broke  in  the  clock. 
■"Don't  forget  our  next  meeting,  next 
month  at  midnight." 

Thus  the  meeting  ended  and  His 
Majesty,  King  Silence,  once  morle 
reigned  in  our  library  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School. 

EVA   K.   McCAULEY. 


AN  EVENING  IN  JAPAN. 


OATCH  AS  CATCH  CAN. 

Don't  rush  away,  old  man. 

"I  must.  My  wife's  sitting  up  and 
if  I  miss  the  last  train  I  shall  catch 
it,  but  if  I  catch  it  I  shall  miss  it; 
that  is,  what'  I  would  catch  if  I 
didn't  catch  it,  therefore,  I  don't 
want  to  miss  it  because  I  don't  want 
to  catch  it.     Catch  on?" 


1. 


Wednesday,  November  7,  Senioi*, 
VI  presented  a  program  "  An  Even- 
ing in  Japan,"  worked  out  as  a  pro- 
ject in  Geography,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Walther.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 
PART  I. 

1.  Music 5th  Grad^ 

2.  The    General    Geography    of 

Japan Miss  Gibson 

3.  Home  Life  in  Japan.  .5th  Grade 

a.  Dance. 

b.  Japanese   School.  I 

c.  An    afternoon    tea. 

PART  IL  I 

Earthquakes   and   their.  ' 

causes Miss  Dean  ' 

Former    Destructive    Earth- 
quakes   Miss  Nolte  I 

Earthquake    prediction  ' 

Miss   Cooper 
The  Tetrahedral  Theory 

Miss   McDowell 
The   Crustal  Block  Theary 

Miss   Mitchell 
Earthquake-proof  construc- 
tion    Miss  Warren 

PART  IIL 
American-Japanese  relations 

Mrs.  McCauley 

2.  Japanese  Customs 

Miss  Komoriya  and  Miss  Cooper 

3.  Japanese  National  Anthem 

Senior   VI 

4.  America,  the  Beautiful. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Keedy,  of  Keedysville,  a 
former  missionary  to  Japan,  for  her 
help  in  lending  us  the  Japanese  ar- 
ticles shown  in  our  Assembly  Octo- 
ber 16,  and  in  our  evening  program 
and  to  the  4th  Grade,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  teacher.  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald, and  the  student  teachers;  to 
the  .5th  Grade  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Eckhardt  and  the  student 
teachers  of  that  grade;  to  Miss  Mc- 
Eachern,  for  assisting  us  in  the  Mu- 
sical part  of  the  progriam;  to  Miss 
Tsurjio  Kmorija,  from  Tokyo,  Ja- 
pan; a  guest'  of  the  evening,  for  tell- 
ing us'  of  the  Japanese  customs  and 
to  MiSs  Roelke  for  her  musical  con- 
tribution. 

To  every  (one  of  these  we  iSsay 
"Thank  you''  and  last,  but  not  least, 
we  thaiik  Mr.  Walther  for  his  guid- 
ance and  help  in  this  project. 

-  SENIOR   VI. 


steal  a  march  on  us.  He  captured 
an  absent  member.  Miss  Knabenshue 
and  changed  her  name  to  Mrs.  Lewis 
Duling.  Then,  would  you  believe  it, 
he  came  right  into  our  midst!  He 
wounded  one  of  our  classmates, 
bound  her  with  a  band  of  gold  and 
locked  it  with  a  diamond!  But  now 
we're  on  the  watch,  and  if  any  of 
you  see  Cupid  you  can  tell  him  to 
"Keep  Out." 

MARY  HILL,  Sr.  VI. 


1. 


"WHATNOTS"  OP  SR.  VI. 


Well,  you  saw  us  in  the  limelights 
Wednesday  night!  What  did  you 
think  of  us?  Whether  you  like  us 
or  not,  I'll  tell  you  we  worked  hard. 
If  you  don't- believe  me,  ask  Mr.  Wal- 
the#.  we  hope  you'll  see  us  again 
soon,  but  we're  awful  busy.  One  of 
our  nilmber,  Mrs.  McCauley,  was 
called  to  Frederick  to  teach  two 
weeks,  and  some  of  us  are  working 
hard  in  athletics.  In  fact,  we  were 
so    busy    that    Cupid    thought    he'd 
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THOUGHT  ABOUT  REPRESEN-' 
TATIVE   GOVERNMENT.        | 


■"Here  comes  an  officer  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government.  You'd  better 
quit  that!" 

Many  times  this  year  has  this 
statement  floated  unintentionally  toj 
the  ears  of  the  officers  of  Student  j 
Government  and  has  tended  to  make 
them  unhappy.  j 

This  is  Student's  Government!  Aj 
strong,  striving,  growing  body.  It! 
is  not  the  government  of  the  few  of- 
ficers, who  were  elected  after  a  long 
campaign  last  year.  They  are  not : 
supposed  to  rule  as  a  monarch  rules 
over  his  subjects.  They  do  not  want 
to  do  it!  Student  Government  is 
modeled  .on  a  democratic  form  of 
government  in  which  the  will,  the 
consideration,  and  good  judgment  of 
each  citizen  is  brought  into  action 
at  all  times.  The  executive's  policy 
is  not  that  of  a  benevolent  despot. 
Individual  opinion  in  a  community 
is  so  important  that  a  citizen  dare 
not  break  a  law  because  citizens  will 
bring   him   to  justice. 

The  above  situation,  which  I  have 
illustrated,  should  be  identical  at 
Xormal  School.  The  officers  are 
elected  solely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  laws  made  by  the  citi- 
zens, who  comprise  the  student  body. 
The  laws  should  and  do  grow  out  of 
a  necessity.  They  should  be  made 
with  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Therefore,  it  is  as  much 
a  disgrace  in  the  school  community 
to  break  a  law  in  the  presence  of  a 
fellow  student  as  in  the  presence  of 
a  member  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Council.  Moreover,  it  is  as 
much  of  a  disgrace  to  see  a  rule  ut- 
terly disregarded  and  not  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  situation  as  it 
is  to  break  the  rule  itself.  The  sit- 
uation should  not  be  "Will  the  Stu- 
dent Council  allow  it?"  but  "Will 
the  Student  Body  allow  it,  and 
should  I.  as  a  student  of  the  school, 
show  my  lack  of  principle  and  lack 
of  self-control,  by  not  upholding  my 
school  in  every  possible  way?"  We 
can  only  accomplish  big  things  by 
doing  small  things  well. 

Does  this  strike  the  keynote  of 
vour  creed? 

MIRIAM   CRONTHARDT. 


and  not  come  "Down-in-"  to  the  vale 
where  the  bushes  were  "White"  with' 
blooms. 

All  his  life  he  had  lived  in  a  "Gar- 
rett' and  feasted  mainly  on  "Wyand" 
and  "Lemmens,"  "Xor(r)-is"  that 
all.  his  brother,  a  lazy  "Luhn,"  dwelt 
with  him  and  earned  his  living  by 
mending  the  "Hubbs"  of  wagon 
wheels.  i 

But  to  return  to  my  story,  though 
he  spent  many  days  in  the  land  of 
the  "Welsh"  hoping  to  find  the  lit- 
tle bird,  and  even  though  he  was 
aided  in  his  search  by  a  "Bigg"  man 
on  whose  face  was  the  "Grime"  of 
ages,  an  his  attempts  proved  futile 
and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his 
"Garrett"    very    despondent. 

Sad,  sad,   tale!  I 

F.  E.  Flowers,  Sr.  5. 


MISS  MARY  0. 


AN    INTERVIEW    WITH    OUR 

COACH,     HAROLD     S. 

CALLOWHILL. 


A  TALE   OF  SENIOR   5S. 


She  was  a  "Newcomer"  in  the  land  i 
where  the  "Brambles"  and  "Flow- 1 
ers"  grew  in  thick  profusion  around  | 
the  numerous  silver  "Brooks."  He| 
was  a  "Good  man"  and  the  "Price"  | 
he  had  paid  to  come  into  this  land ; 
to  hear  the  little  "Ren"  trill  and  ^ 
warble  was  ■  tremendous.  Yet  he 
knew  he  had  chosen  the  "Wright", 
way.  For  that  reason  he  could  not 
see  why  the  little  bird  should . 
"Hyde"    itself    in    the    deep    "Wood"| 


"Yeah,  Mr.!  Yeah,  Callowhill! 
Yeah,  Mr.  Callowhill!  Come  on, 
boys,  make  that  more  peppy.  You 
know  you  mean   it." 

They  do  mean  it.  Every  moth- 
er's son  and  every  mother's  daugh- 
ter who  goes  to  games  and  sees  ilr. 
Callowhill  push  M.  S.  N.  S.  on  to  vic- 
tory (for  that's  what  he  does)  means 
that   with  their  heart  and   soul. 

While  Mr.  Callowhill  was  not 
born  a  Marylander.  (he  was  born  in 
Trenton,  X.  J.),  he  was  certainly 
bred  a  Marylander,  for  he  moved  to 
Baltimore  when  he  was  only  two 
years  old. 

Mr.  Callowhill  attended  Baltimore 
City  College.  After  graduating  from 
there,  he  entered  Springfield  College 
(Springfield.  Mass.),  where  he  spec- 
ialized  in   physical   education. 

Just  after  he  finished  college,  the 
War  broke  out,  so  Mr.  Callowhill 
joined  the  Navy.  He  did  physical 
training  work  for  a  year  among  the 
sailors   at    Norfolk,   Virginia. 

After  his  work  in  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Callowhill  became  physical  director 
of  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Baltimore. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Y. 
M.   C.   A.   in   Wheeling,  W.   Va. 

The  call  of  Maryland  proved  too 
great  for  him,  so  he  is  back  here 
with    us. 

He  says:  "I  like  Normal  quite 
well.  It's  a  nice  school,  with  nice 
girls  and  fine  boys.  I  think  the 
boys  here  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  splendid  athletic  work  if 
they  will  only  take  advantage  of  it. 
We  have  had  an  excellent  spirit  in 
our  soccer  work — and  so  far  our 
soccer  team  is  undefeated.  To  me. 
the  basketball  season  looks  equally 
favorable.  | 

.  .E.   MoDOWELJb,   Sr.   VI.      I 


Here  at  school  we  have  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  meet  many  and 
various  kinds  of  people,  but  seldom 
do  we  ever  meet  such  a  charming 
person  as  Miss  O.  We  have  long 
since  forgotten  to  look  upon  her  as 
a  faculty  adviser,  and  have  enlisted 
her  into  our  ranks  as  one  of  our  own 
fellows,  and  one  of  our  best  friends. 
Her  ever  present  smile,  her  winning 
personality  and  her  never  ending  wit 
and  humor  won  us  at  once,  and  we 
have  claimed  her  away  from  the  fac- 
ulty and  into  our  own  midst.  It's 
too  little  to  say  she  is  good  to  us. 
She  never  is  too  busy  with  her  work 
to  stop  and  talk  to  you  on  any  topic 
you  may  mention.  Her  counsel  is 
sought  by  all  in  composition,  his- 
tory, or  geography,  and  yet,  like  a 
fountain  always  babbling  with  the 
freshest  water,  she  furnishes  us  with 
new  vigor  and  new  ideals  that  send 
us  thoughtfully  on  our  way,  not 
about  what  she  has  told  us  particu- 
larly, but  we  think  most  of  all  what 
we   shall    do   without   her   next  year. 

J.    S.    P. 

E.  E.  H. 


SR.  5  AND  JR.  5  ON  A  HIKE. 


Although  we're  late  in  publishing  it. 
We  still  want  all  to   know, 

That   we   entertained   our  sister   sec- 
tion, 
'Way    before    the    time    for    snow. 

We   took    'em   to   the   woods, 

Where    the   spooks   are   brave   and 
bold. 

And   the  way  we   ate  and   frolicked. 
Is  a  tale  that  should  be  told. 

But    don't    get    worried    please,    my 
dears, 

For   I   shan't   take  your  time. 
Trying   to  get  you   interested. 

In   my   silly  little  rhyme. 

But   really   though,    we   ate   and    ate. 

Until    I    thought    we'd    bust. 
And    then    Miss    Munn    rose    up    and 
said, 
"To  school   we'll   have   to  go, — we 
must." 

And    when    we   must   is  said   by   her. 
Whether  to  leave  (or  learn)  we  all 
obey, 
So    thanking    Miss   Osborne    for   tell- 
ing a  story 
We    left    the    land    of    spooks   and 
play. 

.\nd  now  at  last  my  story  is  over, 
And   I  expect  to  the  relief  of  all. 

But   even    though    we   hike   no    more 
We'll   never    forget    our    fun    this 
fall. 
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WHY  I  AM  THANKFUL. 


Charles   E.   Renn,   Sr.   V. 

I  am  not  by  nature  an  abstract 
thinker,  I  have  always  worked  with 
things,  with  that  which  I  can  see, 
near  or  touch.  A  problem  such  as 
the  one  presented;  self-analysis,  is 
especially  difficult.  I  am  not  built 
to  think  that   way. 

Perhaps  I  could  fill  this  page  with 
straggling  absurdities  p,nd  random 
thoughts  with  no  depth  or  common 
sense;  in  fact  that  was  what  I  was 
tempted  to  do  when  this  assignment 
was  given.  However,  square  deal- 
ing should  always  begin  with  one's 
self  and  I  could  hardly  do  myself 
Justice  with  such  levity.  Handi- 
capped as  I  am  by  my  mental  make- 
up, I  believe  that  I  have  some  things 
to  be  really  thankful  for. 

I  am  thankful,  first  of  all,  that  I 
<;an  laugh,  that  I  am  not  haunted  by 
any  memories  that  come  like  a  shad- 
ow to  mar  a  pleasant  moment. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  can  enjoy 
beauty,  in  nature,  in  pictures,  in  mu- 
sic, in  literature  and  in  thought. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  some 
means  of  giving  vent  to  my  emo- 
tions, to  "pop  off"  once  in  a  while. 

I  am  thankful  that  my  physical 
wants   are  well   taken   care  of. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  friends, 
that  there  is  someone  whom  I  can 
depend  upon,  talk  to,  with  whom  I 
can  share  pleasures  and  sadness,  and 
who  believes  in  me. 

Above  all  I  am  thankful  that  I 
have  not  finished  my  work,  that  the 
world  still  has  something  for  me  to 
do,  that  I  have  a  tomorrow  to  look 
forward  to. 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 


The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  invites  you  to  at- 
tend the  "Religious  Forum"  each 
Tuesday  evening  at  7.30  in  Room 
221.  These  meetings  are  being  con- 
ducted by  four  of  the  ministers  from 
Towson.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
had  charge  of  the  first  three  meet- 
ings, which  proved  most  interesting 
and  instructive.  Beginning  with 
November  13th,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Depp, 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  will  con- 
duct four  of  the  meetings.  Follow- 
ing him  we  shall  have  Rev.  Mi'il. 
Wickes,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Riddle,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Stop!      Look!      Listen! 

For    the    Japanese    bazaar    given    by 

the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ^.,.. 

HELEN   CURFMAN. 


He  (rhapsodically) :  I  adore  every- 
thing that  is  grand,  exquisite,  super- 
eminent.  I  love  the  serene,  the 
peerless,  the  perfect  in, life. ,    ; 

She  (blushing  coyly) :'  Oh,  George, 
how  can  I  refuse  you  \vhen  you  put 
it  so  beautifuUy. 


The  topic  of  good  citizenship 
seems  to  loom  up  every  day  in  our 
activities  here  and  it  occurs  to  me 
how  little  we  really  know  about 
whether  we  are  good  citizens  or  not. 
If  we  should  stop  for  a  few  minutes 
and  take  counsel  with  ouselves  on 
the  subject,  would  we  be  satisfied 
with  our  attitude  or  should  we  find 
great  room  for  improvement? 

Here  of  l^te,  we  have  been  study- 
ing current  events  in  connection  with 
history  and  astonishing  as  it  may 
seem,  we  are  actually  ignorant  of 
happenings  in  our  most  immediate 
Vicinities.  Furthermore,  when  we 
attempt  to  inform  ourselves  on  the 
questions  of  the  day  after  such  a 
lapse,  we  fail  to  choose  the  things 
which  affect  us  most  vitally.  Of  in- 
ternational points  of  discussion  we 
stand  in  awe  and  say  "that's  tod 
deep  for  me."  But  it  really  isn't  a 
joke  at  all  when  we  think  seriously 
of  it,  and  it  is  because  we  don't 
think  seriously  that  these  things 
mean  so  little  to  us.  To  my  mind, 
the  study  of  current  events  should 
occupy  about  3  times  as  much  time 
as  it  does  in  our  course  of  study,  and 
about  five  times  as  much  as  it  does 
in  our  every  day  liffr.  Can  we  ex- 
pect to  become  intelligent  citizens, 
and  certainly  we  must  be  intelligent, 
by  reading  Adamson's  Adventures 
and  Mutt  and  Jeffff  and  only  scan- 
ning the  headlines  pertaining  to  the 
Ruhr  situation,  or  the  article  about 
the  Economic  Conference?  We  all 
concede  that  humor  is  very  valuable 
in  making  for  good  citizenship,  but, 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "In  these 
doubtful  and  anxious  days  when  all 
the  world  is  at  unrest,  it  is  only 
common  prudence  that  we  should 
look  about  us  and  attempt  to  assess 
the  causes  of  distress  and  the  most 
likely  means  of  removing  them." 

If  you  haven't  thought  this  over 
particularly,  just  thrash  it  out  thor- 
oughly for  yourself.  Do  you  know 
what  is  happening  around  you?  Are 
you  a  member  of  a  community  or 
are  you  a  citizen  of  the  nations? 
JAY   PRICE. 


SHEARS  AND  SUNSHINE. 


Bobbed  heads  may  not  hold  ideas, 
but  it  seems  that  they  do  hold  other 
things,  including  husbands,  tact  and 
bottled  sunshine.  A  San  Francisco 
judge  says  that  no  bob  haired  wo- 
man has  ever  asked  a  divorce  in  his 
court  ,and  the  San  Francisco  emer- 
gency hospital  says  that  no  bob 
haired  girl  has  attempted  suicide 
there  in  more  than  a  year. 

Considering  that,  mentally,  the 
bob  haired  woman  is  usually  in  the 
katydid  class,  the  success  she  is  mak- 
ing of   herself  Calls   for   study:      We 


think  it  is  because  she  wants  to 
please,  because  she  has  discovered 
a  novel  interest  in  life,  and  because 
she  has  given  herself  a  new  deal. 
No  woman  who  can  get  into  that 
spiritual  attitude  will  ever  admit 
that  her  husband,  or  herself  or  this 
bad  old  world  is  anything  less  than 
mighty  good  fun. — Cincinnati  Times- 
Star. 


WE  WONDER— 


Why  "Scientific"  dances  and  Mar- 
tin  sings? 

W|hy  the  "Sheik"  always  gets 
plenty  to  eat? 

Why    Louise    Miles    doesn't    talk? 

Why  Downin'  wanted  the  Junior 
boys  in  the  Rural  Club? 

Why  there  is  a  "Morris"  chair  foif 
"Fritz." 

Why    Mildred   is   so   "strong"? 


THE  NEW  VERSION. 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  old 
silver  dollar,  when  some  kind  mem- 
ber presents  it  to  view;  The  liberty 
head  without  necktie  or  collar,  and 
all  the  strange  things  which  to  us 
seem  so  new.  The  widespreading 
eagle,  the  arrows  below  it,  the  stars 
and  words  with  the  strange  things 
they  tell;  The  coin  of  our  Fathers, 
we  are  glad  that  we  know  it,  for 
sometime  or  other  'twill  come  in 
right  well;  The  spread  eagle  dollar, 
the  Star  Spangled  dollar;  the  old  sil- 
ver dollar  we  all  love  so  well. 

SENIOR    V. 


RURAL  CLUB  NOTES 


"New  Schools  for  Old,"  might 
well  be  the  motto  of  our  Rural  Club, 
since  our  aim  is  to  better  conditions 
in  rural  schools  and  to  lend  assis- 
tance ,to  rural  school  teachers  ^n 
solving  t  heir  many  problems.  It 
was  in  pursuit  of  this  aim  that  we 
dramatized  the  "Lost  Valley  School 
— Before  and  After,"  for  our  As- 
sembly on  November  seventh. 

Of  course,  one  of  our  incidental 
aims  is  to  learn  to  know  each  other 
better!  As  evidence  of  this  we  are 
going  to  entertain  in  the  Library  on 
Saturday  night,  November  seven- 
teenth. All  who  are  interested  in 
rural  work  and  a  good  time,  are 
cordially   invited   to   be   present. 

E.   KATHERINE  GIBSON. 

Nov.   9,   1923. 


THE   QUESTION. 

Now  friends  and  comrades,  said 
the  street  corner  politician,  after  a 
long  speech  made  in  a  pouring  rain, 
any  questions?    - 

"Yes,"  piped  all  that  remained  of 
his  audience,  an  urchin,  "Can  I  have 
the  box  you're  standiiig  .on  ta  make 
a  go-cart  with?'-!    •       ..■■,.  ■     , 
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TOWSON  BOOTKRS  TRIM  WIL- 
LIAMSPORT  HIGH. 


OUR  VICTORIOUS  TEAMS. 


Checking  several  desperate  ral- 
lies with  a  counter-offensive  that 
produced  goals,  the  Maryland  Nor- 
mal School  soccer  eleven  booted  its 
way  to  a  5-to-O  victory  over  the  Wil- 
liamsport  High  School  team.  Bur- 
roughs was  the  outstanding  star. 

The    Normal    School    kickers    will 
clash    with    the    Baltimore    Country 
Club  team  at  Towson  on  Wednesday 
;  fternocn. 
Normal  Pos.        Williamsport 

Gunderloy    G Johnson 

Burroughs   .  .  .  .  L.  B F.  Harsh 

Houck     R.  B Ebersole 

Wright    L.  H French 

Hammond    .  .  .  .C.  H Coakley 

Flater    R.  H Ripple 

Garman    O.  L Bowser 

Morris I.  L Poole 

Gardner    C.  F Snook 

Hof master   .  .  .  .O.  R P  Harsh 

Bollinger    I.  R Mclntyre 

Su  jstitutes  —  Rirey  for  Flater, 
Curry  for  Burroughs,  Schmidt  for 
Hcfmaster.  Thomas  for  Houok,  Pow- 
ell for  Johnson.  CJoals  -Plater, 
Houck.  Wright,  Burroughs  (2). 
Referee — H.  Thompson.  Time  of 
halves- ?,0   minutes. 

— Exchange. 


Junior  UI  has  organized  two 
hockey  teams.  The  captains  are 
Miss  Prances  Brown,  of  the  Yonks; 
and  Miss  Regina  Shappard,  of  the 
All  Stars.  On  October  31st,  the  first 
game  was  played  by  Junior  4  and 
the  Yanks.  The  Yanks  were  vic- 
torious by  a  score  of  3 — 0.  Again 
on  November  3rd,  the  All  Stars 
plaved  Junior  4  with  a  score  of  2 — 0. 
C.  A.  PURKS. 


WITTICISMS  OF  SENIOR  V, 
ENGLISH   CLASS. 


and  those  who  belong  to  clubs,  and 
how  many  clubs  they  belong  to.  We 
are  going  to  compare  this  data  with 
the  respective  marks  of  the  students 
and  draw  our  conclusions. 

We  will  submit  our  conclusions  to 
Miss  Tall  to  be  used  in  her  files. 
HELEN    WARREN. 


'THE  LARK." 


UPS  AND  DOINGS  OF  JR.  III. 


Senior  V.  English  Class,  reading 
Hiawatha.  Miss  Munn  appoints  sev- 
eral girls  to  represent  the  four 
winds.  I 

MISS     MUNN — Miss     Lemon,    you  I 
may   be   the   South   Wind.      Now   tell 
us  in  the  first  person,  all  about  your-' 
self.  I 

MISS  LEMON  (a  small,  thin  girl)  — 
I  am  the  South  Wind,  fat  and  lazy,  j 
I  loved  a  mortal  maiden,  but  was! 
too  lazy  to  go  down  to  earth  to  get ' 
her,   etc."  ! 

MISS  MUNN — But  South  Wind,  I 
think  I  hear  you  sighing?"  j 

"Ma'am?" 

"I  think  I  hear  you  sighing.  Why; 
do  you  sigh?" 

"Wh — why,    I    guess    it's    because, 
I'm    short    of    breath.      I — I    have    a 
cold."  I 


What  is  it?  A  one  act  play  given 
by  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

Where  is  it?  M.  S.  N.  S.  Audi- 
torium. 

When  is  it?  Friday.  November 
23,  at  8   P.  M. 

Who   is  invited?      Everybody. 

What    will    be    special?      Dancing. 


GIRL  SCOUTS. 


"Organization  of  Junior  III." 

At    the    beginning    of    the    School 
term,  Jr.   Ill   met   Miss   Sammis,   our  j 
Section   Adviser,    for   the   purpose   ofj 
organizing   our   Section   and   electing 
officers  for  the  first  year. 

The  voting  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing: Chairman,  Huldah  Bishop; 
treasurer,  Saville  Matthews;  secre- 
tary, Ellen  Ardinger;  reporters,  Dor- 
othy  Miller  and   Catharine   Purks. 

It  was  suggested  by  our  Adviser 
that  we  appoint  a  regular  day  for 
our  Section  meetings,  so  we  meet  in 
the  Music  Room  every  other  Tues- 
day from   1.30  until   2   P.  M. 

It  was  decided  to  have  no  regular 
dues,  but  when  money  was  needed 
each  member  was  to  be  assessed  for 
the  amount  needed. 

Each  member  was  urged  to  have 
a  prompt  and  regular  attendance  at 
all    Section    Meetings. 

Junior  III  has  organized  into  six 
groups  of  six  people  each,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  better  school  work. 
Group  work  is  beneficial  to  each  in- 
dividual, because  we  get  various 
opinions  on  different  subjects. 
ELLEN  ARDINGER, 
CATHARINE    PURKS. 


JUNIORS!  PSYCHOLOGY  CLUB- 

WILL    GET    YOU    IF    YOU     I 

DON'T    WATCH    OUT. 


The  Psychology  Club  is  planning 
for  a  very  interesting  and  beneficial 
project   this   year. 

It  was  rather  hard  to  choose  from 
the  interesting  plans  that  were  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Bishop,  our  adviser, 
and  other  members  of  the  group. 
But  the  most  vital  and  concrete  one 
seemed  to  be  the  study  of  our  Jun- 
iors. So  Juniors,  we  have  picked  on 
you,  though  it  is  for  your  benefit 
and  not  for  your  detriment.  We  are 
planning  to  study  every  individual 
in  the  Junior  class.  We  wish  to  find 
those  students  who  are  in  the  habit 
of    spending    their    week-ends    away. 


Work,  health  and  joy — these  three 
things  fill  the  life  of  the  Girl  Scout. 
With  Lolita  Downin  as  Lieutenant, 
and  Miss  Dowell  and  Miss  Medwedeff 
to  guide  us,  our  weekly  meetings 
and  hikes  are  becoming  a  joy  to  all. 
Early  in  December  we  expect  to 
invest  our  Tenderfoot  Scouts,  and 
not  many  weeks  later  to  have  sev- 
eral Second  Class  Scouts. 

Our  trips  to  Stevenson's  woods, 
our  dips  into  wood  lore,  our  experi- 
ences with  camp  fires  and  outdoor 
cooking,  are  all  making  us  lovers  of 
the  great  outdoors. 

Scouts,  aren't  we  proud  of  our  or- 
ganization? Let's  make  it  a  real 
and  vital  part  of  our  Normal  School 
lives. 

ESTELLE   HAINES. 


'Say  It  With   Flowers" 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 


aftice:    Cut    Flower    and    Plant    Dept. 

.5315    York   Road 

Nursery:    Gittingrs    and    Bellona   Aves. 

(;ovans,   Baltimore,   Maryland. 

(10) 


Lincoln 


^n^ 


Ibrds<nv 


HK.XHV    KKCKOKI) 

(8) 


CiinS  •  TZllTCICS  •  TRACTOXta 


TOW.SON 


First  Stenog — TT*ink  of  those' 
Spaniards  going  3.000  miles  an  a  I 
galleon.  I 

Second   Stenog — You   can't  believe 
all  you  hear  about  them  foreign  cars.  I 


Compliments  of 

Tme  blacks  decker  MFG. CO. 


TOWSON  HEIGHTS 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


"A  good  archer  is  not 
known  by  his  ari-ows, 
but  by  his  aim." 
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THREE  SIGNIFICANT  EVENTS 


Three  significant  events  mark  the 
calendar  since  the  publication  of  the 
last   number    of   "The   Oriole," 

On  Saturday,  November  17,  there 
came  back  to  the  school  seventy-five 
of  the  graduates  of  1923,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  from  us  for  a  home- 
coming day.  They  came  to  tell  us 
what  we  had  not  done  for  them  in 
their  training;  and  to  unfold  the 
problems  they  were  meeting  in  this, 
their  first  year  of  teaching  experi- 
ence, for  which  they  were  not  fully 
prepared.  In  their  appeals  for  help, 
they  asked  for  teaching  experience 
in  as  many  grades  as  possible  dur- 
ing their  student  teaching;  educative 
seat-work;  help  with  retarded  chil- 
dren in  the  normal  grouping;  over- 
age children  and  reading  in  the 
first  grade.  They  showed  great 
appreciation  for  the  help  their  su- 
pervisors in  the  field  were  giving 
them  and  gave  evidence  of  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  that  we  hope  will  make 
them  welcome  members  of  the  pro- 
fession throughout  the  State.  The 
home  coming  was  not  all  serious; 
the  dance  at  night  lent  an  air  of 
jollification  and  helped  to  renew 
friendships  that  we  hope  will  con- 
tinue in  their  lives. 

On  November  7,  forty-five  stu- 
dents of  the  International  Institute 
from  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  came  to  visit  the  school. 
The  International  Institute  is  a  de- 
partment devoted  to  research  for 
foreign  students.  The  group  that 
came  to  us  is  taking  a  field  course 
in  education.  Fifteen  nations  were 
represented  among  the  visitors,  who 
spent  part  of  two  days  with  us.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  instructor  in  charge 
of  the  party,  writes  us  that  his  class 
will  come  again  next  year  if  we  will 
allow  them  to  do  so.  The  latch 
string  is  out.  We  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  guest  from  Egypt  who 
talked  with  us  about  King  Tut 
(To-ot) ;  the  charming  Italian;  the 
calm,  subtle,  poised,  fascinating 
Brahmin;  nor  the  vivid  Japanese 
woman. 

We  have  all  felt  the  seriousness 
of  such  a  project  as  the  field  work 
of  this  International  Institute  be- 
cause we  realize  that  what  these  for- 
eign students  see  done  in  the  name 
of  education  in  this  country  is  go- 
ing to  be  used  either  in  constructive 
or  destructive  work  in  their  own 
countries  when  they  return  to  use 
their  influence  to  change  the  educa^ 
tional  systems  of  their  nations. 


'Tis  The  Week  Before  Xmas! 


On  December  8  we  passed  one 
milestone  in  the  year's  work.  The 
first  term  is  ended.  I 

For   the   Juniors   it   will   be  an   in-, 
dication   of  their  ability  to  adjust  to  ' 
the   new   situation   here   in    the   Nor- 1 
mal  and   to  find  out  their  capacities  [ 
and      tendencies     for      the     teaching 
field.      For    some    of   the   Seniors,    it  i 
means  the  end   of  their  first  experi- 
ence in  teaching.     They  finish   these 
twelve  weeks  either  with  enthusiasm 
or   dissatisfaction.      The   enthusiastic 
ones     will     boost      our    professional 
spirit;    dissatisfaction   will   be  an   in- 
dication,   perhaps,    of    little    aptitude 
for    a    chosen    field.      The    students 
must  take  stock  of  their  assets  care-, 
fully.      For    the    Seniors    who    have 
been   scheduled    in    the   regular   nor-  j 
mal  courses,  the  term  will  have  been  | 
an    indication    of    growth    along    all 
lines,   above   and   beyond    their   Jun- 
ior class  record. 

A  milestone  is  a  strategic  sign 
and  points  the  way  forward  or  back- 
ward. If  one  expects  to  keep  a 
white  post  white,  it  can  be  done  only 


through  a  great  deal  of  attention 
paid  to  the  post  and  much  repaint- 
ing in  white.  If  one  expects  to  un- 
derstand the  business  of  the  train- 
ing of  children,  it  can  be  done  only 
through  much  study  of  children  and 
through  study  of  one's  own  aptitude 
for  this  scientific  job  of  educatloa 
To  the  Juniors!  Keep  your  minds 
and  emotions  open  and  choose  wise- 
ly your  field  for  apprenticeship  in 
teaching;  will  it  be  rural,  aprimary 
grade,  or  an  intermediate  grade  ex- 
perience? To  the  Seniors!  Con- 
gratulations— that  the  practice  is 
done  or  about  to  begin,  or  threes 
months  away!  The  goal, — to  manage 
a  group  of  children  and  interpret 
them  and  the  curriculum,  through 
their  powers  to  think  and  act  and 
feel — is  no  mean  task  but,  one 
worthy  of  the  highest  effort. 


Ben — So  your  engagement  to  Eva 
is  off.  And  I  thought  she  just  doted 
you. 

Tom — Yes,  she  did.  But  her  fath- 
er proved  to  be  an  antidote. 
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OPTOMETRISTS 
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OPTICIANS 

Consult    an    Optometrist,    the    Eyesight 

Specialist,   when   your   eyes   need 

attention. 

Glasses   Furnished 
Lenses    Duplicated 

426  York  Road        Towson,  Md. 
1212  E.  Monument  Street 

(Second    Floor) 
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EVOLUTION  AND  THEORIES 
OF  EVOLUTION. 


TOWSON  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice  Cream 
Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 


Phone   204   Towson 
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GO  TO 

DEARIE'S  STORE 

For    Tour   School   Supplies 

For  Tour   Goodies 

MISS   AGNES   ANDERSON,   Prop. 

York  Road  -  Towson,  Md, 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

STUDENTS 

This  coupon  and  $2.50  may  be 
used  to  purchase  six  of  our  regular 
<8.00  a  dozen  photographs  with  one 
of  our  regular  $25.00  a  dozen  pho- 
tographs, if  presented  during  the 
scholastic  year. 


THE  ATELIER 

103  West   Lexington   Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Organic  evolution  as  a  definite 
working  principle  is  comparatively 
modern,  being  but  little  more  than 
one  hundred  years  old;  but  the  con- 
ception of  evolution,  both  inorganic 
and  organic,  is  as  old  as  our  records 
of  man's  thought.  However,  there 
is  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
speculative  stage  of  evolution  and 
the  observation  stage.  The  former| 
is  imaginative  and  philosophical, 
and  could  not  establish  evolution  as 
a  fact;  the  latter  is  scientific  and  has 
established  evolution  as  a  fact. 

What  was  it  that  led  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  eyes  of  man,  and  finally 
compelled  him  to  accept  organic  evo- 
lution  as   a   fact? 

First  of  all,  the  growing  proof  that 
the  inorganic  world  had  been  formed 
by  a  process  of  slow  evolution  rath- 
er than  by  a  series  of  miraculous 
catastrophes,  compelled  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  organic  world  may  have! 
developed  in  the  same  gradual  way 
by   natural   processes. 

Observations  begin  to  show  that 
plants  and  animals  are  often  able  to 
respond  to  changed  conditions,  and 
change  their  own  form  or  structure. 
This  is  called  "adaptation,"  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  fact 
of  evolution.  The  small  changes  ob- 
served naturally  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  indefinitely  extended 
changes. 

Through  the  study  of  embryology, 
plants  and  animals  have  been  traced, 
stage  by  stage,  from  the  egg  to  the 
adult  form.  In  the  course  of  this 
development  resemblances  to  other 
forms  appeared,  which  had  disap- 
peared when  the  adult  stage  was 
reached.  The  idea  developed  that 
here  were  glimpses  of  earlier  con- 
nections, and  it  became  formulated, 
that  the  history  of  the  individual  re- 
peats the  history  of  the  race — a  the- 
ory called  "recapitulation." 

Great  changes  have  also  been 
wrought  in  plants  by  cultivation, 
and  in  animals  by  domestication. 
These  changes  have  been  so  great, 
in  many  cases  that  the  wild  origi- 
nals could  not  be  recognized  with 
certainty.  These  facts  of  evolution 
so  impressed  scientific  men  that  they 
searched  for  an  explanation  of  the 
process. 

To  accept  organic  evolution  as  a 
fact,  and  to  explain  it  as  a  process, 
are  two  very  different  things.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
problem  is  to  explain  how  one  spe- 
cies can  produce  another.  The  first 
attempt  at  a  scientific  explanation 
of  organic  evolution  resulted  in  the 
answer  that  it  is  caused  by  changes 
in  environment.  This  explanation 
began  to  take  definite  form  during 
the  last  part  of  the  18th  century  in 
the  writings  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  of 
England;   St.  Hilaire,  of  France,  and 


Gruth,  of  Germany.  These  observ- 
ers saw  changes  occurring  in  plants 
and  animals,  in  response  to  changes 
in  seasons,  exposure  changes  in  cli- 
mate, etc.,  and  their  picture  of  the 
process  of  evolution  was  that  plants 
and  animals  are  plastic  organisms 
that  are  being  molded  by  their  en- 
vironment. But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  was  recognized  that  the 
changes  thus  produced  are  too  su- 
perficial and  ephemeral  to  furnish 
an  adequate  explanation  of  evolu- 
tion. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  first  substantial  explana- 
tion of  organic  evolution  was  pro- 
posed. Its  author  was  Lamarck,  and 
the  theory  has  become  known  as 
Lamarckism,  or,  the  la  wof  use  and 
disuse.  The  conception  is  simple 
enough  and  has  a  basis  in  fact.  It 
is  well  known  that  use  strengthens 
a  muscle,  and  that  disuse  deterior- 
ates it,  a  deterioration  that  may 
reach  so  far  as  inability  to  function. 
A  change  in  environment  naturally 
means  a  change  in  the  demands  on 
the  structures  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  these  demands  are  met  by  the 
active  exertion  of  the  organism. 

For  example,  a  grazing  animal, 
with  an  ordinary  neck,  is  placed  in 
conditions  that  demand  feeding  upon 
the  foliage  of  trees.  The  continual 
stretching  of  the  neck  would  cause 
the  neck  to  increase  somewhat  in 
length.  This  slight  increase,  ac- 
cording to  Lamarck,  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  next  generation,  which 
in  turn,  would  add  to  it,  until  a  vast 
number  of  generations  would  suc- 
ceed in  the  exaggerated  neck  of 
the  giraffe.  For  quite  a  while  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  acquired  characters  are  not 
transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 
However,  experiments  show  that  if ' 
the  germ  plasm  which  contains  the 
factors  for  heredity  are  also 
changed,  acquired  characteristics  are 
transmitted.  Lamarck  did  not  know 
about  the  mechanism  of  heredity, 
and  so  he  thought  all  modifications 
were  transmissible. 

The    explanation    offered    by    Dar- 
win, the  theory  of  Natural  Selection, 
(Continued    on   Page    3) 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 
proved  to  be  the  most  epoch-making 
theory  in  the  history  of  biological 
science.  The  ratio  of  increase  of  or- 
ganisms, lead  to  over-population  and 
a  struggle  for  existence.  In  heredi- 
ty there  is  transmitted,  not  only  a 
likeness  to  the  parent,  but  also  a 
slight  unlikeness,  called  the  law  of 
variation.  It  is  this  variation  that 
gives  rise  to  individuality  in  plants 
and  animals.  This  slight  difference 
makes  one  individual  better  suited  to 
his  environment  than  another,  and 
so  he  survives  while  another  of  the 
species  perishes.  In  the  next  gener- 
ation, some  of  the  descendants  have 
the  parent's  characteristic  of  sur- 
vival value,  and  through  the  law  of 
variation  may  again  have  a  charac- 
teristic of  survival  value.  These  in- 
dividuals would,  of  course,  survive, 
while  those  varying  in  an  unfavor- 
able direction,  by  the  law  of  natural 
selection  would,  of  course,  perish. 
From  this,  we  can  see  how,  in  many 
generations,  the  original  structure 
may  have  changed  beyond  recogni- 
tion. 

We  come  now  to  the  work  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  fact  that 
mutuations,  or  sudden  changes,  oc- 
curred, was  given  as  another  expla- 
nation by  De  Vries  of  how  evolution 
came  about.  His  work  establishes 
the  study  of  evolution  upon  an  ex- 
perimental basis.  Through  experi- 
mentation, scientists  show  that  new 
species  were  appearing,  suddenly 
produced  by  the  parent  form,  fully 
equipped  as  a  species,  without  any 
intermediate  stages  or  any  building 
up  by  selection.  This  does  not  ban- 
ish the  theory  of  natural  selection  as 
a  factor  in  evolution,  but  assigns  to 
it  a  new  role,  which  is  not  to  pro- 
duce species,  but  to  select  among 
those  already  produced. 

Darwin's  explanation,  Lamarck's 
explanation,  every  explanation  hith- 
erto proposed  may  be  found  inade- 
quate and  still  organic  evolution  will 
remain  to  be  explained.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  work  of  biolo- 
gists has  been  to  explain  the  fact  of 
organic  evolution,  not  to  propose  it 
as  an  idea,  and  the  destruction  of  no 
explanation  can  weaken  the  fact. 

From  Castle,  Coulter,  Davenport, 
East  and  Tower  — 's,  "Heredity  and 
Eugenics."    pages    1-20. 

I 'certainly  believe  in  evolution  as 
an  explanation  of  man's  origin  on 
earth.  If  man's  origin  was  not  evo- 
lution, what  was  it?  If  man  were 
simply  placed  on  earth  as  he  appears 
today,  where  did  the  lower  animals 
came  from  ?  How  can  the  anti-evo- 
lutionist explain  the  adaptations 
which  we  know  have  taken  place  in 
different  animals  during  the  ages? 
Aren't  the  theories  of  evolutionists, 
such   as  the  law   of   use   and   disuse, 


adaptation,  survival  of  the  fittest, 
etc.,  being  proved  every  day.  Doesn't 
the  scientific  experimentation  of  ar- 
tificial selection  by  animal  breeders 
and  horticulturists  prove  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  possible  and  pro- 
bable? If  the  anti-evolutionist  does 
not  believe  in  evolution,  what  does 
he  believe  in?  What  theory  can  he 
advance  that  is  backed  up  as  strong- 
ly as  that  of  evolution? 

E.  TEIPE,   Jr.   VI. 


HOW  TO  ENLARGE  MAPS. 


In  working  out  our  Geography 
project  on  "Japan"  we  found  it  nec- 
essary to  have  an  enlarged  map  of 
this  country,  our  efforts  to  find  this 
were  in  vain.  As  Japan  is  situated 
on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Asia,  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  map  of  any  size 
which  could  be  used.  Countries  ly- 
ing so  near  the  Coast  are  often  dis- 
torted. 

How  were  we  to  enlarge  this  small 
map?  This  puzzled  us  for  some- 
time, then  it  was  suggested  that  we 
use  the  pantograph.  I  wonder  how 
many  know  just  what  the  panto- 
graph is.  As  it  is  something  every 
teacher  should  know  about  and  be 
able  to  use,  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  a  brief  description  of  this  won- 
derful   instrument. 

The  pantograph  is  an  instrument 
used  to  make  an  outline  copy  of  a 
map  or  any  other  drawing,  either  on 
the  same  scale  or  a  large  or  smaller 
one.  This  useful  tool  consists  of  a 
system  of  levers  coupled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  two  equiangular  par- 
allelograms. A  motion  of  a  given 
point  on  the  parallelogram  produces 
a  relative  motion  in  the  correspond- 
ing point  of  the  other  parallelogram. 
By  altering  the  size  of  one  parallel- 
ogram the  ratio  of  movement  is  al- 
tered in  the  same  relation  as  the 
parallelogram. 

We  obtained  a  small  map  of  Ja- 
pan from  an  old  Atlas  where  the 
central  parallel  and  meridian  crossed 
in  the  centre  of  the  map.  Then  we 
placed  the  small  map  in  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  of  the  larger  pa- 
per on  which  the  enlarged  map  was 
to  be  traced.  The  tracer  was  guided 
over  the  outline  of  the  small  map 
while  the  other  arm  carried  the  pen- 
cil point  and  produced  the  enlarged 
tracing.  We  found  the  pantograph 
most  interesting  and  very  useful  in 
many  ways;  many  pictures  and  de- 
signs can  be  made,  not  only  on  pa- 
per, but  on  blackboards  by  substitut- 
ing chalk  for  the  pencil.  A  panto- 
graph can  be  bought  for  the  small 
sum  of  $1.50  at  any  art  shop  or  any 
school   supply  store. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
pantograph  I  advise  every  one  read- 
ing this  to  get  familiar  with  it  and 
purchase  one  for  your  school.  It 
will  be  money  well  spent. 

M.  HOGAN,  Sr.  VI, 


Service   While    You   Wait! 
Shoes  Repaired.    We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICK  CAiSTELLO 

2  Chesai>eake  Avenae,   Xowson,  Md. 

(10) 


Down's   Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229   N.   Charles   St.,   Baltimoi-e,   Md. 
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Table  Delicacies 

GEORGE  H.   STIEBER 
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YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BUICfK    MOTOR    OARS 

(Pour    "Wheel    Brakes) 
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MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER    SHOP 


York  Road 
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Shoes   of    Comfort   and   Style 

For    Men.    Women    and    Children 

THE  TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
York  and  Joppa  Roads,  Towson,  Md. 

Repairing   done   equal   to   new. 
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Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money    and    Invest   With. 
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BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 
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AN  IDEAL  NORMALITE. 


Where  I  went  to  High  School  I 
learned  with  much  perspiration  what 
I  failed  to  learn  through  inspiration, 
that  is:  the  requisites  of  a  subject 
on  which  to  speak  with  a  good  line 
of  data;  it  must  be  recent,  interest- 
ing and  personal.  So,  when  I  write 
of:  "An  Ideal  Normanite,"  I  think  I 
have  found  one  that  fills  the  re- 
quirements. The  subject  is  recent, 
it  is  about  a  Normalite,  so  it  will  be 
interesting  to  Normalites,  and  it  is 
certainly  personal  because  it  features 
myself. 

This  last  will  ,no  doubt,  cause 
many  to  register  surprise,  consterna- 
tion, and  perhaps  amusement,  so 
possibly  I  had  better  explain  my 
conception  of  an  ideal  Normalite.  I 
think  he  is  one  who  takes  advantage 
of  everything  the  School  has  to  of- 
fer, one  who  has  the  utmost  consid- 
eration for  others,  and  who  believes 
in  the  traditions  of  the  school — 
when  they  are  applied  to  other  peo- 
ple. These  qualifications  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  an  example  of  which 
I  know,  no  less  an  individual  than 
myself. 

In  classes  I  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  show  that  sterling  quality: 
consideration  for  others.  Only  one 
can  stand  first  in  the  section.  Shall 
I  selfishly  be  the  one  to  rob  some- 
one else  of  the  chance?  No!  A 
thousand  times  no!  My  ideal  Nor- 
malite soul  revolts  at  the  thought. 
Am  I  not  an  ideal  Normalite?  Then 
why  should  I  stand  first?  Some 
may  think  that  there  are  other  rea- 
sons, but,  no!  perish  the  thought. 
My  unselfishness  is  solely  the  cause. 

My  position  in  regard  to  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Student 
Council  is  generally  misunderstood 
by  most  of  my  brother  and  sister 
Normalites.  They  say  that  I  break 
rules,  regulations,  etc.,  thoughtless- 
ly. I  wish  to  correct  this  mistaken 
idea  with  a  few  clear  cut  phrases 
and  arguments.  First,  how  will  one 
ever  become  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  Normalites-  if  his  name  isn't 
"hashed"  around  in  the  "Weekly 
SesBion,"    and    used    by    the   rest   of 


the  Normalites  for  current  events? 
He  won't,  that's  all — unless  he  is  a 
regular  visitor.  The  whole  School 
hears  it  and  if  they  hear  it  often 
enough,  they  get  to  know  the  person 
himself.  It  is  very  easy  to  become 
known  in  this  way.  Now,  here's 
another.  I  am  often  campused  as 
a  result  of  partaking  of  one  of  these 
"Weekly  Rules  and  Regulations  Ban- 
quets," so  it  serves  me  well  in  two 
ways.  It  makes  my  name  familiar 
to  all  the  Normalites  and  it  makes 
week-ends    at    school    possible. 

Being  campused  is  one  of  the 
greatest  outdoor  sports  here.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  one  most  indulged  in, 
and  the  one  having  the  most  candi- 
dates. Some  Normalites  though, 
show  a  marked  aversion  to  being 
campused,  but  that  merely  shows 
that  they  lack  the  qualities  that  I 
admit.  The  Campus  is  full  of  beau- 
tiful grass,  trees,  hedges,  berries, 
etc.,  which  give  one  ample  material 
for  intelligently  passing  leisure 
time.  Then,  too,  things  on  the  out- 
side appear  much  better  to  us  when 
we  are  inside  looking  out.  How 
could  we  better  learn  to  appreciate 
the   desired   things   off   campus? 

In  this  school  of  ours  there  are 
traditions  as  old  as  the  place  itself. 
These  traditions  are  known  as 
"Rules  and  Regulations  of  Living 
Routine."  They  make  quite  a  vol- 
ume; and  are  very  useful  for  Sen- 
iors who  wish  to  teach  Juniors  how 
to  live  in  our  school.  What  can't 
be  found  in  these  "Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  Living  Routine,"  may  be 
found  in  the  "Unwritten  Laws", 
which  are  resorted  to  frequently  in 
the  "Weekly  Sessions."  Some  Nor- 
malites think  that  we  need  no  rules, 
regulations,  routine,  or  laws;  but  I 
do  my  utmost  to  keep  them  alive. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  I  cut  campus, 
cut  dinner  line,  do  not  take  the  va- 
cant end  seat  at  the  table, etc.,  I  am 
immediately  reported  ftnd  get  my 
customary    Invitation. 

"The  Student  Council  requests 
your  presence  at  its  meeting  Monday 
evening.  South  Parlor,  6.25  P.  M. 
No   Refreshments. 

Sympathetically  yours, 

SEC." 

This  makes  my  fellow  Normalites 
remember  the  laws  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  forgotten.  But,  do 
they  ever  thank  me  for  this?  No! 
They  laugh  at  me,  but  I,  martyrlike, 
continue  the  good  work  and  so  prove 
myself  "An  Ideal  Normalite,"  for  so 
persecuted  they  the  prophets." 

It  is  the  same  way  in  the  dining 
room.  I  break  dishes,  spill  food  and 
water,  grab  things  from  others,  get 
two  desserts,  etc.,  only  to  remind 
others  that  it  shouldn't  be  done.  I 
am  always  misunderstood.  I  can 
readily  appreciate  the  big  statement 
of  that  great  statesman,  Webster, 
"To  be  great  is  to  be  misunder 
stood." 


Some  people  may  differ  with  me 
in  thinking  that  I  am  an  ideal  Nor- 
malite, but  I  console  myself  by 
agreeing  with  Webster.  1  am  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  that  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  everything  the  school  has 
to  offer. 

After  all  I  do  not  want  to  be  con- 
sidered a  model  Normalite;  one  to 
be  patterened  after,  although  I  know 
that  many  have  patterned  after  me 
without  any  persuasion.  If  I  have 
not  made  myself  perfectly  clear,  it 
is  merely  because  Webster  was  right. 
So  let  it  be.  I  am  thankful  for  that 
much. 

"aUNDY,"    '24. 


Dear  Faculty  and  Class  of   '24: 

Saturday,  November  seventeenth, 
was  "Homecoming,"  indeed.  How 
good  it  was  to  see  Normal  again! 
My  heart  simply  sang  for  joy  when 
I  entered  the  Administration  Build- 
ing for  the  first  time  since  June. 
And  it  continued  to  sing  until  time 
for  departure  on  Saturday  night. 
Every  minute  was  filled  with  pleas- 
ant things. 

Little  did  I  realize  what  my  visit 
meant  until  I  returned  to  my  school 
room.  I  left  it  feeling  that  as  a 
teacher  I  was  a  hopeless  failure;  I 
returned  to  it  with  new  life  and 
hope.  In  the  weeks  I  have  been 
back  my  inspiration  has  not  once 
lagged.  For  a  month  I  had  worked 
from  a  sense  of  duty;  now  I  only 
wish  for  more  hours  and  materials 
with  w-hich  to  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  just  how 
"Homecoming"  wrought  this  mirac- 
ulous change,  turned  despair  into 
hope.  Nevertheless,  I  know  that  it 
did,  and  I  want  to  thank  each  per- 
son who  was  in  the  least  responsible 
for  the  happy  day  you  gave  the  Class 
of  '23. 

Perhaps    it    is    not    too    early    to 
wish     you     every     good     thing     for 
Christmas  and  the  coming  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CAROLINE  READ. 


DO  YOUR  PATRONS  DO  THIS? 


"How  much  of  an  air  of  bon- 
homie and  comaraderie  is  there  per- 
meating your  school  system?  In  the 
language  of  Gasoline  Alley,  do  the 
patrons  gather  in  your  educational 
garage,  watch  the  machinery  in  ac- 
tion, get  some  of  the  grease  of  ac- 
tual contact  upon  their  clolhes, 
chuckle  over  the  absurdities  of  the 
pupil  Skeezixes,  and  observe  the 
teachers,  Walt-like  in  their  devo- 
tion  to   childhood?" 


The  advance  in  medical  science 
will  count  for  nothing  unless  educa- 
tion of  the  people  along  educational 
lines  progresses  at  an  equal  pace. — 
Mayo. 
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ROLL  CALL  OP  SR.  4. 


Abram's  is  always  first  each  day 

Because  her  name  begins  with  A, 

The  next  two  you  see  are  Bailey  and 
Bounds, 

Who  are  always  there  when  tlie  roll- 
call    sounds. 

Brandenburg      and      Cronhardt     are 
next   down   the   line, 

With  Davis  and  Faulkner  sitting  be- 
hind. 

Flounders    you    see    with    head    up- 
raised, 

Fogtman    behind    her    always    stays. 

Then  comes  Gantz,  the  Seniors'  head, 

And  Gibson  and  Gaver,  as  we  before 
have  said, 

Are    followed    by    Griffin    and    Hollo- 
well   so   bold. 

Then    Hayden,    Henry    and    Hancock 
with   all   told. 

You  spy  Itnyre  and  Jump,  and  lo. 

Sitting    right    there    are    Johns    and 
Jarboe. 

Then  Morris  and  Kendall  with  their*, 
pretty   smiles. 

Next     to     McAllister,     Mitchell    and 
Miles, 

We   now   see  Nichols  who  has   much 
to   say 

And    Neikirk    and    Powell    who    hold 
full   sway 

When      then,     Elizabeth      and     Ella 
Smith  you  spy 

You're    bound    to    see   Shockley   with 
her    "wicked"   eye. 

Then   Sprecher  and   Snyder   who   are 
very  small, 

Are  followed  by  Summers  and  Saun- 
ders  tall. 

Then    comes    Simmons,    our    section 
athlete. 

With  .Thomas    sitting    in    the    very 
next   seat. 

Then   comes   Watkins   with   wit   two- 
fold. 

And    Young   and    Yoder    worth   their 
weight   in   gold. 

This  is  the  end  of  Senior  IV, 

But    wait    'till    next    time    and    we'll 
tell    you   more. 

PAULINE  BAILEY,  Sr.   4. 


in  this  way:  A  little  bird  called  the 
mistle  thrush,  had  been  living  on 
the  berries  of  the  Mistletoe  (which 
were  the  tears  that  had  frozen  on  it, 
during  its  sorrow)  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  twig  on  which  the 
berries  grew,  it  received  its  named 
"Mistletoe." 

A  certain  class  of  people  called 
Druids,  found  the  Mistletoe  on  the 
oak  and  decided  it  was  some  sign 
from   the  Gods. 

This  is  their  story  of  The  Origin 
of   "Kissing  under  the  Mistletoe." 

We  are  reminded  that  even  Gods, 
and  Goddesses  have  trouble. 

The  wicked  spirit  Loki  hated  Bul- 
da.  He  was  jealous  because  Blada 
was  the  favorite  of  the  Gods.  He 
made  an  arrow  of  Mistletoe  and  gave 
it  to  the  God  of  Darkness  (who  was 
blind)  to  test.  The  God  of  Dark- 
ness shot  the  arrow  and  killed  Bal- 
da.  He  was  later  restored  to  life 
and  the  Mistletoe  was  given  to  the 
Goddes  of  Love  to  keep,  every  one 
passing  under  it  received  a  kiss  as  a 
proof  that  it  was  an  emblem  of  love 
rather   than   that  of   death. 

Years  later  it  became  the  old  Eng- 
I  lish  custom  to  hold  "House  Parties" 
I  for  the  whole  week  during  Christ- 
,  mas.  During  this  time  the  relatives 
and  friends  entertained  themselves 
by  playing  games,  dancing,  and  hav- 
ing good  winter  sports.  The  house 
was  trimmed  for  the  occasion  and 
the  "Mistletoe,"  held  a  very  impor- 
tant part.  It  was  placed  in  a  little 
cozy  corner  and  often  started-  ro- 
mance, for  in  many  instances  the 
Knight  or  Baron  was  too  backward 
or  too  sedate  to  think  of  kissing  his 
fiancee  until  she  passed  under  the 
Mistletoe. 

Even  today  that  old  custom  of 
"Kissing  under  the  Mistletoe"  is  a 
part  of  the  entertainment  and  en- 
joyment in  "House  Parties". 

MARGARET  HAGEN,  Sr.  VI. 


THE  MISTLETOE. 


Margaret    Hoban. 

Long,  long  ago,  when  the  world 
was  young  and  uninhabited  and  only* 
the  trees  and  animals  were  here,  a 
little  vine  made  its  home  on  an  old 
poplar  tree.  When  winter  came  and 
the  trees  all  lost  their  leaves,  this 
little  plant  began  to  get  lonesome. 
It  was  a  bitter  cold  day  and  every- 
thing was  so  barren  that  the  little 
plant  begun  to  cry.  The  tears  froze 
and  looked  like  little  berries. 

Now  this  little  plant  was  used  to 
living  on  the  poplar,  apple  and  a 
few  other  trees,  but  had  never  lived 
on  the  oak.  The  sturdy  oak,  seeing 
its  sorrow,  told  it  to  make  its  home 
upon  its  trunk. 

Long  after  this  little  plant  was 
called    "Mistletoe."      It    came    about 


"THRIFT." 


A  PSALM  OF  SR.  VI. 


I 


Miss  Greenlaw  is  our  adviser.  We 
shall  not  want.  She  helpeth  us  in 
all  our  section  meetings.  She  ask- 
eth  us  to  sit  up  in  assembly.  She 
restoreth  our  hopes.  She  leadeth  us 
in  the  paths  of  right  for  our  own 
sakes.  Yea!  though  we  walk 
through  the  valleys  of  doubts  and 
fears,  we  shall  fear  no  evil  for  she 
is  with  us.  Her  smiles  and  kind 
words,  they  comfort  us.  She  acteth 
as  a  shield  for  us  in  the  presence  of 
our  enemies.  She  filleth  our  lives 
with  kindnesses,  our  joys  are  com- 
plete. Surely  peace  and  happiness 
shall  follow  us  all  the  days  of  our 
life  and  we  shall  remember  our  dear 
Miss   Greenlaw   forever. 

MARY    HILL. 


Some    think    that    fortune    comes    by 
fate. 

Some  think  it  comes  by  luck. 
While    others    quite   as    firmly    think 

It  comes   to   men   of  pluek. 

But  fortune  only  comes  to  those 
Who  tuck  the  dimes  away. 

And  watch  them  with  a  careful  eye 
To  dollars  grow,  each  day. 

Such  growth  of  dimes  and  dollars  is 
A  boost  toward   life's  ambition, 

No  matter  what  one  wants  to  do. 
Thrift  is  one  requisition. 

Of  reaching  heights  in  any  path 
By   which   we   wish   to   wend 

Our  way  thru  life;  and  so  I  ask. 
Take    my    advice,    dear    friend. 

But  do   not   think   that  shining   gold 

Is  all  there  is  to  save. 
For  other  things  are  needed  too, 

Our  road  thru   life   to   pave. 

Our    health    and    strength    are   great 
assets 

On  this  Highway  to  Fame, 
And   we  must  garner   of  them   both,, 

The  prizes   to  attain. 

And  time   is  yet  another  thing 
Which  we  must  never  waste, 

So   save  the  minute  as   they  fly 
And  we'll  no  sorrow's  taste. 

By  nature  an  example's  set 

For  every  one  to   follow, 
'Cause   nothing's   ever   wasted   there, 

She  e'en  abhors  a  hollow! 

In  M.  S.  N.  S.  you  will  find 
Us  saving  all  these  things. 

And  thus  we're  ever  fit  to  meet 
Whatever  duty  brings. 

We  save  our  health  by  proper  food 
We   save    our   strength    by   "ball," 

Of  various  kinds  for  boys  and  girls 
As  you  can  well  recall. 

And  never  do  we  waste  our  time. 
But  work   hard   every   day. 

And   so  we're  able   to  compete 
With  others  every  way. 

And  so,  if  you'd  be  in  the  lead. 
And    stand    in    the    first   rank 
Among   your    friends,    just    put   j'our 
cash 
In  our  trusty  Normal  Bank. 

"JACK"  Junior  VIL 


NOT   FOR<}OTTEN. 


A  widower  ordered  a  headstone 
for  his  wife's  grave.  The  inscrip- 
tion concluded  with:  Lord,  she  was 
thine.  When  it  was  finished  it  was 
found  that  the  stonecutter  did  not 
have  room  on  the  stone  for  the  "e" 
in  thine. 
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FRICTION  FACTS." 


This  is  Free  Verse, 
I  guess  I  better 
Tell  you  what  it  is 
So   that   you   won't 
Be  puzzled. 
Or.  so  that  if  you 
Have  read  this  far 
And   are   not  held 
Spellbound, 
You  had  better 
Stop    right    here. 
We  are  having 
A   light   cut 
In  the  North  Parlor. 
We  are  allowed  to   stay  up 
Until   eleven  o'clock. 
Thrills! 

'What  are  we  doing? 
Some  of  us. 
Two,  I  mean. 
Are   studying    Bonser. 
Do   you   know  him? 
At  least  you  have 
Heard  the  Seniors 
Discuss  this  worthy  topic. 
"Outlining  Bonser." 
For  the  last  two  months 
One  of   our  group, 
(The  one  in    the   Japanese 
Kimono) ,  is  doing 
School   Room   Management. 
I    wonder    what    kind 
Of  Managing  she'll  do    (?) 
The  one  in  the  black 
And  white  sweater 
Is  making  an  informal 
Test  in  measuring 
The  intelligence  of 
Some  imaginary  child. 
I  wonder  if  that  child 
will  be  able 

To  uphold   the  reputation 
Of  other  imaginary  children. (?) 
The  two  over  here  on 
My  right  are  telling 
Us  what  time  it  is, 
"Ten  of  eleven,"  I  hear. 
"Guess  I'd  better  hurry," 
I   just   hear. 
The  one  sitting  on 
The  floor  In  front  of  me, 
Heaves  a  sigh. 
Another  intelligence  test 
On  the  road  to  ruin! 
The  one  in  the  Japanese 
Kimono  has  just 
Informed  us  that 
She  has  to  wash 
Before  she  goes  to  bed. 
Guess  we'd  better 
Declare  a 
Holiday. 

There    my    "Bonser" 
Is  finished — 
At   least  my  light 
Cut  is  cut,  so 
Goodnight. 
I  thank  you. 

M.  THOMAS,  Sr.   VI. 


KWEER   KWESTIONS   AN- 
SWERED. 


SELF-STARTERS. 


Dear  Editor:    If  you  were  in  Miss 
Munn's  class  and   she  called   on  you 
unexpectedly    and    you    didn't    know 
the  question,  what  would  you  do? 
WORRIED. 

Answer:  Nothing.  Register  ex- 
treme dumbness  and  pray  to  high 
heaven   she'll   pass  on. 


Dear  Editor:  What  would  you 
do  if  Mr.  Walther  called  you  a  "si- 
lent sitter?" 

X.   Y.   Z. 

Answer:  Immediately  jump  from 
your  chair  to  the  top  of  the  table 
and  let  out  an  Indian  war  whoop. 


Dear  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what 
Mr.  Bishop  means  by  his  "what 
nots"  and  "jist  of  the  matter?" 

ANXIOUS. 

Answer:  Pardon  the  editor.  He 
doesn't    understand    Greek. 


Dear   Editor:      What   is   meant  by 
the   term   "scientific?" 

MARY  ANN. 

Answer:      Consult   Dunsmore  Fos- 
ter. 


Do  you  have  the  classifying  habit? 
If  you  do,  here's  an  easy  one:  All 
people,  teachers  and  taught,  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups — self-start- 
ers and  those  who  have  to  be  cranked 
before  they  will  budge  an  inch. 

Your  self-starter  teacher  is  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  She's  the  get- 
there,  do-something  kind.  It's  she 
who  blazes  the  trail  of  educational 
progress  and  who  gladdens  the 
heart  of  the  superintendent.  Here 
are  the  wheel  tracks  that  mark  the 
road  to  accomplishment.  She  is 
ever  on  the  look  out  for  live,  func- 
tional material.  She  is  never  satis- 
fied with  what  she  is  doing,  but  year 
after  year  she  tries  out  new  ideas 
and  new  methods.  She  is  the  real 
prestige  builder  for  the  system. 

The  one  who  has  to  be  cranked 
tags  after  the  self-starter  and  gets 
her  meal  ticket  from  her.  She  nev- 
er did  an  original  or  contributive 
thing  in  hr  life.  She  is  never  a  plan 
follower  and  order  taker — but  an 
honest-to-goodness  educational  sales- 
man.— From  Putting  Your  School  on 
the  Map. 


Dear    Editor:       How    can    I    keep 
from   hearing    noises    at   night? 

NERVOUS. 

Answer:        Stuff     cotton     in     your 
ears. 


Dear    Editor:      What   is   a   "P.   A."? 

JUNIOR. 
Answer:       The    editor    hasn't    one 
so   doesn't  know.      Advertise   for   in- 
formation in  The  Oriole. 

Per  F.  B.  F. 


THE  A,  K.  D.'s  ORGANIZE. 


Henderson  (in  kitchen)  —  Say, 
there's  a  fly  in  this  coffee. 

Waiter — That's  all  right,  let  him 
bum  to  death. 


All  of  the  members  of  the  Alpha 
Kappa  Delta  Sorority  were  present 
at  our  first  meeting  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  Titian  haired  sister,  Lola 
Griffith,  who  has  embarked  on  the 
sea  of  matrimony. 

We  feel  sure  that  our  President, 
Frances  Grimes,  is  energetic  enough 
to  take  care  of  our  business  very 
well.  For  our  Vice-president  we 
have  Hazel  Murray;  Secretary,  Vir- 
ginia Powell;  and  Treasurer,  Cath- 
erine Schnebly. 

We  now  have,  in  addition  to  our 
Senior  members.  Junior  girls  from 
all  parts  of  Maryland.  There  has 
been  no  time  lost  in  gaining  "pep," 
and  already,  we  have  had  some  very 
good  times  together,  and  we  are 
planning  for  "the  year  of  years  for 
our  members." 

HELEN   WELSH. 


A  PERSPICACIOUS  AUDITOR. 

"I  want  tax  reform!"  he  bel- 
lowed. "I  want  tariff  reform!  I 
want  trust  reform!  I  want  social 
reform!  I  want  money  reform!  I 
want — 

"Chloroform!"  shouted  a  man  in 
the    crowd. — From   The   Torch. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers    in    Coal,    Lumber,    Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 


Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


Rlderwood,  Md. 


HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription  Druggists 

Aim — SERVICE  Motto — QUALITY 

Headquarters    for    school    supplies 

since    1904. 

Agents     for    Kodaks    and    Waterman's 

Fountain    Pens 
Towson,  -  -  Maryland 

(10) 


Established   1873 

A.  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers 
Greek  Letter  Fraternity  Jewelry 


Miss  Van  Bibber — How  many  in 
this  class  are  studying  Sir  Francis 
Drake?  All  the  Drakes  raise  their 
hands,  please! 


213  N.  LIBERTY  ST. 


Diamonds 
(10) 


Fine  Jewelry 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 


This  is  the  latest  venture  of  The 
Oriole.  Through  it  we  hope  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  our 
friends  who  are  exchanging  publi- 
cations with  us. 

Due,  possibly,  to  loss  in  the  mails 
some  of  the  exchanges  have  not  been 
received.  Those  received  this  month 
are: 

Alcohi    Mirror — Cumberland. 

High   School   Life — Preston. 

East  Carolina  Teachers'  College 
News — Greenville,   N.   C. 

R.  S.  N.  Grapurchat. — ^Bast  Rad- 
ford, Va. 

St.  John's  Collegian — Annapolis. 

Harford  Democrat — Bel  Air. 

N.  A.  N.  S.,  The  Pine — Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

The  Talisman — Seattle,  Wash. 


Red — "Your  beautiful  hair  re- 
minds me  of  a  beautiful  song." 

Nannie — "Really?" 

Red — "All  over  nothing." — R.  S| 
N.  Grapurchat. 


CRUEL.    FATHER! 

Son:  "Is  it  true  about  the  ass  dis- 
guising himself  with  a  lion's  skin?" 

Father:  "So  the  fable  goes,  but 
now  the  colleges  do  it  with  a  sheep 
skin." — The  Pine. 


Mary — How  would  you  like  to  go 
for  your  honeymoon  in  an  aero- 
plane?" 

Lena — "Not  me!  I'd  hate  to  miss 
all  the  tunnels." — St.  John's  Col- 
legian. 


Harold  M. — "Get  away  from  that 
radiator;  the  weather  isn't  cold." 

Thor  H. — "I'm  not  warming  the 
weather;  I'm  warming  my  hands." — 
Talisman. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

"What   is   your   occupation?" 
"I  used  to  be  an  organist." 
"And  why  did  you  give  it  up?" 
"The    monkey    died." — The    Pine. 


CIRCUS  PliAY. 

Small  Child — Are  you  the  trained 
nurse  mamma  said  was  coming? 

Nurse — Yes,  dear,  I'm  the  trained 
nurse. 

Small  Child — All  right.  Let's  see 
Kbe.S"SHRDLUaoinRDLUoi 
you  do  some  of  your  tricks. — Har- 
ford Democrat. 


Young  wife,  (reading  her  new 
movie  scenario) — "Two  burglars 
here  enter  the  living  hall,  and  the 
clock    strikes    one." — Alcohi    Mirror. 


Of   all   the   words 
These  are  most  sad, 

"I   did   not  get 

That  check  from  dad!" 

— Radford    State   Normal — 
Grapurchat. 


Of  all   the  words 

These  are  moat  gay, 

"I  got  that  check 
From  dad,  today!" 

Of  all  the  words 

These  are  most  cruel, 
"Daughter,    come   home 

From  Normal  School!" 

Of  all  the  words 

These  are  most  brave, 
"Dad,  I'm  sticking, 

So  you  can  rave!" 

Of  all  the  words 

I    think    these    win, 
"I'll  stick  and  get 

That   old   sheep-skin." 

"GUNDY,"   '24. 


THE  UNWRITTEN  BALLAD. 


One  day  our  teacher  said  to  us: 
"Now   boys   and   girls   all, 

A  ballad  for  me  you  must  write 
When  on  you  I  shall  call." 

That  night  when  in  my  room  I  sat, 
I   thought   both   hard   and   long. 

About   some  goodly  subject 
On  which   to  write  a  song. 

I    thought    and    thought,    but    all    in 
vain, 

A  subject  for   to  choose, 
I  took  off  my  collar  and  my  tie, 

And  then  I  shed  my  shoes. 

My    room-mates     tried    to    held    m© 
out. 
But  all   to  no  avail, 
I    gnashed    my    teeth,    and    tore    my 
hair. 
And  began  to  weep  and  wail. 

Then  up  I  got  and  paced  the  floor 

To  find  an  inspirataion, 
It  was  this  task  that  caused  me 

Suffering    of   long    duration. 

At    last    the    midnight    hour    pealed 
forth, 
And  oh,  alack!   alas! 
For  then  I  knew  that  I  must  go 
Balladless   to   class. 

HELEN  CARPENTER,   Jr.   6. 


A  BOUQUET. 


very    appreciative    of    your    interest 
and  co-operation  in  our  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PROF.    HAPPY. 


Fierce   Lessons. 
Late   Hours. 
Unexpected  Company. 
Not   Prepared. 
Kicked    Out. 
-From    the    Concord    Argos. 


Gifts    in    Art,     China,    Leather    Goods, 
Boolts,    Toys, 

THE   DULANY-VERNAY   CO. 
Social  and   Commercial   Stationers 


I  339-341    N.    Charles,    St. 
I       (10) 


Baltimore, 


'  Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  00. 

324   W.    Saratoga   Street 

Opp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and  Special   Designs  to   Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any   Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal  Pins  &  Rings 
(10) 


Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall, 

Pres.  M.  S.  N.  S., 
Towson,  Maryland. 
My  dear  Miss  Tall: 

Just  a  word  to  tell  you  what  a 
splendid  school  you  have  and  what 
a  great  pleasure  it  was  to  meet  your 
students. 

If  any  of  them  are  ever  in  New 
York,  I  hope  they  will  drop  in  to 
see  us. 

May  I  also  tell  you  what  a  pleas- 
ure it  was  to  meet  you  personally? 
As  I  told  you  before,  we  should  ba 


TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone,  Towson  554. 
(10) 


You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 

THE 
TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Opposite  the  Court  House 

Open  Saturday  Nights 

4%     Interest    on    Savings    Deposits 
(10) 


Start  a   Savings   Account  With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 


TOWSON 
(10) 


MARYLAND 


"OUR   SECOND   HOME" 

KEENE'S 
York   Road   and  Burke   Avenue 

(10) 

Vernon  2356 

THE  FLAG,  BANNER  AND 

PENNANT  SHOP 

Successors   to    Sisc©   Brothers 

R.     H.     Taylor,     302    Park    Avenue 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 

(5) 
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EL  TORREDOR  Y  SI  SENORITA 


There    once    was   a   gay    senorita 
Who  lived  across  the  main; 

With    mantilla    black    and    bandana 
red, 
She  captured  many  a  swain. 

Xow    this   gay   senorita 
One  time  while  on  a  tour, 

Chanced    to   meet   by   unknown    fate, 
A   handsome   young   torredor. 

This  torredor  with  dashing  speed 
Came    riding    forth    one    day. 

To   see    his   dark-eyed    senorita. 
An  da  few  words  to  her  say. 

"Tomorrow    at    three    at    the    arena 
ni   be. 
Waving  my  colors  of  red, 
With  the  angry  bull  rushing  on   to- 
ward   me. 
Then    a    stroke    from    my    spear — 
he'll  be   dead. 

With     her    flashing    eyes    and     her 
haughty  swing. 
She  smiled   at   her   torredor. 
And  turning  away,  and  smiling  once 
more, 
She    bade    farewell    to    her    hand- 
some senor. 

So  next  day  at  hree  Chiquita  did  go, 
(For    that    was    really    her    name) 
To    the    arena    to    her    her    dashing 
senor 
Capture  the  bull  and  win  fame. 
"Fame  you  have  won,"  Chiquita  did 
say 
To   her  handsome  young  torredor. 
"Yes,  fame  1  have  won,  but  tar  bet- 
ter still, 
I've   won   you   for   my   wife,"    said 
the  handsome  senor. 
THELMA    JENSEN, 
MARGARET    OWENS, 
WILLSIE  WILLIAMS, 

Junior   5. 


VENI,  VIDI,  BUT  NOT  VICI. 

Stanley  C.  Turner,  Jr.  7 
Her  mother  let  me  in  and  led  me 
into  the  porlor.  I  was  told  to  sit 
down  and  Martha  would  be  there  in 
a  moment.  Then  1  was  left  to  my 
own  thoughts.  Oh!  those  thoughts! 
I  wondered  how  I  should  begin. 
Should  I  say  "Will  you  have  me, 
Martha?"  or  "Will  you  marry  me," 
or  "What  in  the  dickens?"  I  won- 
dered what  my  father  had  said.  I 
half  wished  it  was  the  Cave  man's 
age,  but  it  wasn't,  so  I  decided  to 
think  of  something  else;  how  did  I 
look?  Just  then  I  looked  up  and 
there  was  a  mirror.  My  hands  stood 
out  like  a — a  field  of  wheat  in  the 
"Sahara."  I  put  'em  in  ray  pockets. 
No!  that  wouldn't  do.  I  folded 
them  in  my  lap,  but  that  made  me 
look  like  an  old  maid  aunt  about  to 
lecture  a  small  boy  on  the  morals 
of  men.      Perhaps  if  they  just  hung 


naturally,   worse!      They   looked   like 
hams  on  a  string.  j 

Just  then  something  made  me , 
jump.  My  lieart  came  up  from  its 
natural  abode  and  proceeded  to 
argue  with  my  palate,  the  door 
opened.  I  stood  up  on  one  foot  and 
jiggled  the  other,  fixed  my  tie, 
smoothed  my  hair,  put  out  my  hand 
and  uttered  a  sound  that  was  some- 
thing between  a  giggle  and  a  snort, 
although  all  this  time  I  was  in  a 
semi-conscious  state  of  being. 

We  sat  down  and  talked.  I 
couldn't  have  told  a  halt  hour  after- 
ward whether  it  was  about  the 
weather  or  the  League  of  Nations. 
There  was  a  silence.  1  knew  my 
time  had  come.  How  should  I  be- 
gin? Must  I  get  on  my  knees?  I 
decided  to  drop  my  handkerchief 
and  then  stay  onmy  knees.  I  dropped 
the  handkerchief  and  got  down,  and 
lo!  I  heard  something  rip,  I  couldn't 
tell  whether  it  was  externally  or  in- 
ternally. I  hoped  internally,  but  I 
feared  otherwise.  "Martha — er — er 
Martha      will^a — will,     er — Martha 

"Hadn't  you  better  begin  over  i 
again?  I  haven't  an  idea  what  you  I 
are  trying  to  say?"  I  bit  my  tongue! 
severely  and  started  over  with  fresh' 


courage. 

"Martha,  will  you  marry  me?"  I 
asked,  as  I  grasped  her  warm  hands 
in  my  clumsy  one. 

"Is  that  what  you  have  been  try- 
ing to  say.  No,  I  rather  think  we're 
both  too  young." 

I  got  up,  stuttered,  stuttered  some- 
thing about  a  friendship,  and  flew 
out  of  that  house  with  my  coat  tail 
so  stiff  any  one  could  have  played 
marbles  on  it.  I'm  oft  women  and 
anything  pertaining  to  the  feminine 
gender  for  ever. 


the  cold  in  a  country  store.  In  which 
place  they  ate  cakes,  candy  and  ice 
cream  while  playing  Barney  Google 
on  the  time  worn  victrola.  Bollinger 
also  did  his  part  in  creating  amuse- 
ment by  playing  heartrending  selec- 
tions on  the  saxophone.  We  finally 
arrived  at  Tome  in  a  Tome  bus.  If 
you  are  anxious  as  to  how  bright  our 
boys  are,  ask  one  one  of  them  just 
what  they  did  to  the  bridgekeeper 
on    their   way   back. 

On  December  14  and  15  our  team 
journeys  to  Middletown  and  Clear- 
spring  for  two  games  that  will  end 
a  perfect  season  for  M.  S.  N.  S.  in 
soccer.  This  trip  is  a  befitting  end 
to  our  soccer  career,  and  we  hope  an 
interesting  one  to  our  team.  Every 
one  of  us  will  anxiously  await  the 
results  of  the  two  games. 

In  January  our  interest  will  be 
■centered  upon  basket  ball  rather 
than  soccer.  We  have  already  start- 
ed practice  and  hope  to  put  upon  the 
floor  for  the  first  game  a  team  that 
will  uphold  the  reputation  made  by 
the  soccer  team.  Due  to  the  efforts 
of  Owen  Thomas,  basket  ball  man- 
ager, a  program  is  in  the  making 
that  will  hold  the  interest  of  all  our 
fans.  We  need  cheer  and  song  prac- 
tice so  that  we  can  make  the  audi- 
torium  ring. 

Below  is  a  complete  soccer  team 
line-up,  with  substitutes.  Later  we 
expect  to  print  a  picture  of  our  team 
in  The  Oriole:  Center,  Robert 
Wright;  lef  inside,  Alvey  Hammond; 
right  outside,  George  Houck;  left 
outside,  John  Flater;  centre  half, 
Millard  Garman;  right  half,  Clifton 
Morris;  left  half,  C.  Gardner;  right 
i  full,  Paul  Hoffmaster;  left  full  W. 
i  Bollinger;  Substitutes    —    Owen 

Thoms,  George  Schmit,  J.  Fiery,  D. 
Curry,    R.    McCann,    U.    Bowman. 


BOYS'    ATHLETICS. 


BEATITUDES. 


.Soccer. 

Surely  the  Goddess  of  111-Luck 
turned  her  face  upon  our  Soccer 
team  in  the  last  games  played  by  us. 
Although  by  superior  playing  we 
outpointed  our  two  rivals,  the  final 
score  ended  once  in  a  scoreless  tie 
with  Tome,  and  a  1  all  with  Towson. 

In    the    Towson    game    our    team 
showed  real  class  and  superior  play-! 
ing    throughout    the   scrimmage,    butl 
were   unable   to   claim   a    win   at   the 
end.      Due    to    a    miscalculation    on! 
the   part   of  the   referee,   which   gavej 
the  Towson   High   a  goal,  we  had   to 
be  satisfied  with  a   tie. 

We  journey  to  Tome  with  a  reso- 
lution that  nothing  outside  of  a  tie 
would  satisfy  us.  Here  again  were 
we  due  for  a  disappointment,  for, 
although  playing  at  our  best,  condi- 
tions were  such  that  the  ball  would 
not  go  between  the  bars  for  us.  The 
boys  did  enjoy  themselves  on  the 
tijip,  due  to  a  breakdown  to  the 
truck.     The  team  found  refuge  from 


Blessed  is  the  minister  who  cuts 
his  sermons  short,  for  his  popularity 
is  assured. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  can  dance 
well  ,for  he  will  have  bids  galore. 

Blessed  is  the  telephone  operator 
who  forgets  to  ask  for  the  nickel,  for* 
she  is  a  friend  indeed. 

Blessed  is  the  chaperone  who  sits 
on  the  front  seat,  for  she  hath  un- 
derstanding. 

Blessed  is  the  teacher  who  does 
not  consider  her  subject  the  most 
important  one  in  school,  for  she  is 
a    rare   specimen. 


.SOUXnS  lAKK  V.\OATION. 

The    trees    are    leaving.      We    see 
their   trunks. 


The  Oriole  may  dig  and  toil, 

'Till    it's    finger   tips   grow   sore. 

But    some    poor    fish    is    sure   to    say 
I've  heard  that  joke  before 

F.  P.,  Jr.  VII. 
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THE    LITTLE    RED    SCHOOL 
HOUSE. 


There   was  a  school  upon  the  hill, 
A  quaint   old   school   was  it, 

With   windows  short  and  small. 
And   doors   which   did  not  fit. 

The    teacher    there    was    very    strict; 

Her   pupils   they  were   bad. 
And  she  was  often  heard  to  say, 

"I  fear  they'll  drive  me  mad." 

She  ruled  them  with  a  hickory  stick, 
And   thi  sslie  ne'er  laid  down, 

From     morn    till     night,    the     stick 
would  go, 
To   crack   them   on   the   crown. 

But    when    the    school    term    did    ex- 
pire, 

Her   children    little    knew; 
For  ruling  by  the  hickory  stick 

Will  never,  never  do. 

The  next  year  to  the  school  did  come, 
A  teacher  bright  and  fresh. 

Who  handled  them  with  rules  quite 
right, 
Straight  from   M.  S.  N.  S. 

That    same    old    school    today,    you'd 
think, 
'Twas  quite  a  different  place, 
And  in  it  every  day  you'll   find 
A  bright  and   happy  face. 

HELEN   PERRY, 
HELEN  NEELY, 

Junior  6. 


FIRST   DAYS   IN   A   RURAL 
SCHOOL. 


The  other  day  I  caught  myself 
day-dreaming  in  class  period.  Luck- 
ily no  one  noted  my  vacant  stare  or 
there  might  have  been  a  different 
tale  to  tell  the  folks  back  home. 
Sometimes  daydreams  are  the  only 
periods  we  allow  ourselves  for  a  look 
ahead.  I  was  probing  into  the  fu- 
ture a  bit,  thinking  of  what  I  would 
do  after  I  finished  Normal.  The 
class  must  have  been  Rural  School 
Management,  for  strangely  enough, 
I  thought  of  myself  as  the  Principal 
of  a  one  teacher  school  some  where 
in  the  wilderness. 

It  seems  that  I  had  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  school.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  had  found  a  place 
to  board  and  had  become  acquainted 
with  quite  a  number  of  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  not  to 
mention  the  blacksmith  and  the 
storekeeper,  (the  town  was  named 
after  him,  by  the  way).  Moreover, 
I  had  been  to  church  so  that  I  might 
get  some  more  free  publicity  and 
had  noted,  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
everybody  was  telling  everybody  else 
that  there  was  the  new  school-teach- 
er and  "Doesn't  he  look  young  and 
handsome."     (That's  one  reason  why 


I    know    I   was   day-dreaming). 

The  day  that  school  began  I  was 
on  hand  fully  half  an  hour  before 
opening  time.  This  gave  me  a 
chance  to  "look  'em  over"  and  get 
an  idea  of  what  I  had  on  my  hands. 
At  nine  I  put  some  oil  on  the  pump 
and  rang  the  bell.  A  short  prayer, 
Lord's  prayer,  response,  and  a  read- 
ing, followed  by  a  few  announce- 
ments by  the  teacher  concluded  the 
morning   exercises. 

After  collecting  the  report  cards 
from  the  children  who  had  ;them 
and  telling  the  others  not  to  for- 
get them  tomorrow,  I  grouped  my 
charges  temporarily  into  about  five 
groups  for  convenience  sake  and 
proceeded  with  the  business  of  call- 
ing classes.  The  work  was  a  sort 
of  review  or  resume  of  the  field  that 
had  been  covered  the  previous  yeaj'. 
This  gave  me  an  inkling  of  th^ 
background  the  children  had  been 
given  and  an  insight  into  a  few  of 
their  individual  characteristics.  I 
told  a  Bre'r  Rabbit  story  to  the  be- 
ginners, I  resolved  next  day  to  tell 
them  a  bed  time  story.  By  this  time 
I  had   exhausted   my  first  day  plans. 

I  had  invited  one  of  the  trustees 
to  visit  the  school  on  the  opening 
day  and  give  a  little  speech.  He 
turned  up  about  fifteen  minutes  af- 
ter I  had  given  up  hope  of  his  com- 
ing, but  he  landed  at  the  critical 
time;  I  had  exhausted  my 
stock  (limited)  of  ideas  and  saved 
me  from  being  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  having  nothing  to  do.  I 
immediately  called  on  him  for  a 
short   speech. 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  had 
not  expected  to  be  asked  to  talk, 
but  had  come  over  just  to  see  how 
we  were  coming  along,  which  was 
stretching  the  truth  pretty  far,  I 
believe  that  he  only  came  over  to 
talk.  He  interpreted  short  in  the 
same  manner  that  I  have  heard  a  lot 
of  political  speakers  use  it.  When 
Ihe  got  tired  of  repeating  his  short 
speech  he  sat  down.  I  thanked  him 
saying  that  I  hoped  he  would  come 
again,  some  other  time. 

During  the  whole  day  I  main- 
tained a  sort  of  calm  reserve  that 
commanded  respect,  putting  down 
any  threatened  outbreaks  of  disor- 
der. Whenever  I  think  of  that  calm, 
reserved  attitude  I  know  that  it  was 
a  day-dream.  Anyhow,  I  am  glad 
I  didn't  get  caught  at  it. 

CHARLES  RENN. 


Cardinals,  Junior  IV,  All  Stars,  and 
Junior  II,  Snappy  Eleven.  Three 
cheers  for  the  Juniors!  When  it 
comes  to  hockey,  they  are  right 
there! 

Our  school  hockey  team  played  its 
Erst  game  with  Eastern  High  School. 
We  were  defeated  with  a  score  of 
4 — 0.  The  girls  on  our  team  are: 
forwards.  Pauline  Hendrickson,  Pau- 
line Arnett,  Mary  Thomas,  Dorothea 
Hisley  and  Esther  Wolff;  half-backs, 
Gladys  Morris  (captain),  Mary  Klein 
and  Caroline  Brown;  full-backs, 
Frances  Alexander  and  Emily  Evans; 
goal,  Louise  Gibbons.  In  the  near 
future  we  expect  to  play  the  follow- 
ing schools:  Friends,  Parks,  West- 
ern High,  Teachers'  Training  and  a 
return  game  with  Eastern  High. 

D.  HISLEY,  Sr.  VI. 


JOHNNIE  AND  HIS  LASSIE. 


HOCKEY  NEWS. 


Junior  V,  aren't  you  proud  of  the 
Red  Devils,  for  they  won  the  Inter- 
section Hockey  Tournament  with  a 
total  score  of  eight  point!  Spark 
Plub,  of  Junior  VI  ran  true  to  form, 
coming  in  a  close  second  with  a  score 
of  seven  points.  For  third  place  three 
teams   tied.     They  are  Junior  VIII, 


Oh,     have     you     heard     of     Johhnie 
Brown, 
And  of  his  lassie  dear, 
Who   lived   in  a  bright  and  cheerful 
town. 
Not  many  miles  from  here? 

Now   Johnnie   was  a  sailor   lad. 

And   off   to  sea   he  went, 
Which   made  his  lassie  very  sad, 

But  made  her  dad  content. 

And   many   months   and   days   passed 
by, 
While  Johnnie  was  at  sea, 
Her    dad    tried    hard    to    change    her 
mind, 
And   brought   her  beaus  of  three. 

Though   very   fine  young  chaps  were 
they, 

And  wealthy  as  could  bo, 
Still   Johnnie   was   to   her,   the   best; 

'Twas  he  she  wished  to  see. 

Though  all  was  calm  and  bright  one 
day. 

That  night  she  heard  a  sound, 
From   the  outside  came  a  caller, 

It   was   her   Johnnie   Brown. 

When    all    was    quiet   and    dad    had 
gone, 

He  took  her  in  his  arms. 
He  talked  of  all  his  days  at  sea 

And  of  her  beautiful  charms. 

As  time   went   on   from   day   to   day 
Their   love   grew   more   and   more. 
The    preacher   made    them   man   and 
wife. 
Which  made  her  daddy  sore. 
ELIZABETH    MA-NWAY, 
EMILY    DENNIS, 
HELEN  BOWEN, 
NELLIE  FRENCH, 
HENRIETTA  MATTHEWS, 
Junior   5. 
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A  BALLAD   OF  DECEM- 
BER  7TH. 


(With    apologies    to    Lord    Randall) 
"O,   where  ha'e  ye   been,   my  daugh- 
ter,  so   fair? 
O  where  ha'e  ye  been,  my  darling, 
my    dear?" 
"1   ha'e   been   to   the  Normal  School: 
mother,   take  me  back   home; 
For   I'me   weary   of   studying,   and 
fain  would  stay  here." 

"O  what  did  ye   there   .my   daughter 
so  fair? 
O   what  did  ye  there,  my  darling 
my   dear?" 
"1    learned    English    and    Art,    Biol., 
.Math..   i\Iusic  and  Science, 
O  I'm  weary  of  studying,  and  fain 
would  stay  here." 

"Why   are   ye   so   blue,   my   daughter 
so  fair? 
Why  are  ye   so   blue,   my   darling, 
my  dear?" 
"I    am    sick    at   heart,    mother;    take 
me  back   home, 
For    I'm    weary    of    studying,    and 
fain  would   stay  here. 

"Oh.    1     fear    ye     have    failed!      my 
daughter  so  fair. 
Oh,  I  fear  ye  ha'e  failed,  my  darl- 
ing,   my   dear." 
""Ves,      they've     dropped      me     from 
school,  mother;  take  me  back 
home. 
For   I'me   weary   of   studying,   and 
fain    would    stay   here." 
GLADYS    E.    MELVIN, 
MARIE   OSTENDORFF, 

Junior   6. 


PRACTICE    TEACHING,    WISE 
AND  OTHERWISE. 


7.55  A.  M.,  and  sixteen  laughing 
teachers  (not  yet  long  enough  at 
their  profession  to  be  otherwise) 
board  the  Overlea  bus.  In  the  midst 
of  the  rows  of  seats  is  one  seat 
draped  in  black,  marked  with  the 
letter  "F."  as  a  warning  to  all  those 
who  miss  tlie  bus  or  forget  their 
pitch    pipes. 

One  of  the  main  events  of  our 
morning  ride  is  to  count  an  old 
white  hor.se  standing  in  a  stable  near 
Putty  Hill.  You  remember  the  say- 
ing, 'Count  one  hundred  white 
horses  and  you  will  shake  hands 
with  a  handsome  young  man.'  This 
particular  horse  is  the  only  white 
horse  we  see  and  it  gets  two  counts 
each   day. 

"As  the  purpose  of  education  is 
not  to  fit  pupils  for  the  task  of  solv- 
ing problems  in  future  life,  we  try 
to  give  them  an  idea  of  our  present 
day  problems  during  their  school 
periods.  One  day,  one  of  the  sixth 
grade  teachers  asked  her  class  to 
give  her  some  problems  based  on 
their  work  in  arithmetic.  This  is 
one  of  the  problems: 


A  calf  weighed  3  tons.  The 
cow  weighed  72  tons,  was  90 
ft.  long  and  4  5  ft.  wide,  and 
swallowed  a  whole  barrel  of 
fish  at  one  time. 

The  pupil  looked  rather  disap- 
pointed to  receive  as  his  criticism, 
"That's  all  right,  but  I  see  a  mis- 
take in   English. 

We  sometimes  boast  of  the  way 
our  pupils  do  what  we  tell  them  to 
do.  An  instance  is  that  of  the  first 
grade.  They  were  asked,  while 
passing  through  a  room  in  whicli  a 
teacher  was  having  a  class,  to  go 
like  mice.  The  teacher  was  startled 
by  the  noise  she  heard  and  looked 
up  to  see  the  first  grade  running 
through  the  room,  making  a  great 
racket.  When  asked  "Why  the 
noise?"  they  replied  "Mice  run." 

Thanksgiving  time  draws  near  and 
all  the  practice  teachers  enjoy  work- 
ing up  the  little  feature  which  hap- 
pens to  be  their  own  Thanksgiving 
program.  Every  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  say  just  why  he  is 
thankful.  This  helps  to  promote 
self-satisfaction,  good  citizenship 
and  many  other  qualities;  providing 
all  don't  take  the  same  viewpoint  as 
a  boy  in  third  grade  did.  When  the 
request  was  made  by  the  teaclier  for 
all  pupils  to  raise  their  hands  wlio 
had  something  for  which  they  were 
thankful,  his  hands  remained  close 
by  his   sides. 

" ,  haven't  you  anything  to 

be  thankful  for?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"No,"  grulfly  replied  the  boy.  "He 
pretty  near  ruined  me." 

In  spite  of  the  many  trials  of 
practice  teaching,  I'm  sure  there 
isn't  a  practice  teacher  who 
be  just  a  little  bit  sorry  when 
the  term  is  over.  We  feel 
that  we  have  learned  many  of  the 
laws  of  science,  and  now  that  we 
have  made  this  discovery  it  is  up 
to  us  to  enforce  them?  That  we 
really  mean  this  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  lesson  plans  for  a  fifth  grade 
nature  study. 

Teachers  Aim:  To  show  the  value 
of   feathers   on    birds. 

LORETTA  SCHWARTZ,  Sr.  I. 


EVALUATION     OF     HORN 
SHIELD  FLASH  CARDS. 


The  Horn-Shield  flash  cards  are 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  teacher 
and  to  her  class.  As  one  student 
said  in  giving  his  report  "It  is  a 
thorough  system  scientifically  worked 
out  to  give  all  the  aid  possible  and 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
elementary  grades.  It  is  all  there, 
all  the  teacher  has  to  do  is  to  give 
out  the  work  as  instructed  in  the 
teacher's  manual  and  supervise  the 
work."  The  continued  use  of  the 
flash  cards  will  decrease  the  ner- 
vous tension  of  the  teacher  and  pu- 
pils when  standard  tests  and  espec- 
ially speed  tests  are  given.  The 
greatest  values  of  the  flash  cards 
are  that  they  teach  the  pupil  to  read 
for  thought,  increase  the  speed  of 
reading,  improve  the  eye  movements 
(training  the  pupil  to  read  by 
phrases),  decrease  the  tendency  for 
lip  movement,  make  pupils  realize 
the  importance  of  reading  for 
thought,  bring  results  in  so  short  a 
time  that  the  pupil  can  see  that  he 
is  improving.  The  pupil's  interest 
is  heightened  by  the  competitive  ele- 
ments of  the  system,  and  last  but 
not  least,  by  far,  it  aids  the  teacher 
in  detecting  pupils'  difficulties.  The 
best  proof  of  the  success  of  the  oash 
card  system  is  that  it  is  being  used 
by  the  best  school  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

HARRY  H.  BATCHELOR. 


"Say  It  With   Flowers" 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 


Office:    Cut    Flower    and    Plant    Dept. 

5315    York   Road 

Nursery:   Gitting's   and   Bellona  Aves. 

Govans,  Baltimore,  >Iaryland. 
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OUR  LIBRARY. 


"What  a  place  is  an  old  library! 
It  aeems  as  though  all  the  souls  of 
all  the  writers  were  reposing  here. 
I  do  not  want  to  handle,  to  profane 
the  leaves,  their  winding  slieets.  I 
would  sooner  dislodge  a  shade.  I 
seem  to  inhale  learning,  walking 
amid  their  foliage." — Charles  Lamb. 

We  have  such  a  splendid  library 
and  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  it. 
even  though  we  do  not  always  show 
our  feeling! 

The  old  adage,  "You  uever  miss 
the  water  till  the  well  runs  dry,"  is 
is  quite  true  and  fits  in  very  well 
with  relation  to  the  use  of  our  li- 
brary In  the  evening.  It  is  very 
convenient  and  gratifying  when  one 
is  piled  up  with  work  and  has  neg- 
lected to  get  a  book  out  in  the  af- 
ternoon, either  from  lack  of  time  or 
memory,  to  know  that  in  the  even- 
ing, one  still  has  the  opportunity 
to  'make  good'  his  or  her  reports 
for  the  morrow. 

Let  us  deserve  this  opportunity 
again. 

The  following  is  a  list,  for  the 
past  month,  of  the  books  that  are 
new  to  our  shelves:  Dickinson,  T. 
H. — Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists; 
Churchill,  Winston — Richard  Car- 
vel; Lewis,  Sinclair — Babbit;  Quick, 
Herbert — Hawkeye;  Lane,  E.  M. — 
Nancy  Stair;  Barrie,  J.  M. — Senti- 
mental Tommy;  Harrison,  H.  S. — 
Tweed;  Galsworth,  John — Forsythe 
Saga;  Pyle,  Howard — Men  Of  Iron; 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — Scarlet  Let- 
ter; Singmaster,  Elsie — Emmeline; 
Kipling,  Rudyard — Puck  of  Book's 
Hill;  Amim,  Mary  Annette — En- 
chanted April;  Jackson,  Helen — 
Ramona;  Davis,  R.  H. — Princess 
Aline;  Doyle,  A.  C. — Adventures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes;  Page,  T.  N. — Red 
Rock;  Cobb,  I.  S. — Old  Judge  Priest; 
Gras,  Felix — Reds  of  The  Midi; 
Orczy,  Baroness — Scarlet  Pimpernel; 
Wells,  H.  G. — History  of  Mr.  Polly; 
Haggard,  H.  R. — King  Solomon's 
Mines;  Farnol,  Jeffery — Amateur 
Gentlemen;  Motsnar,  Franz — Silion; 
Churchill,    Winston — Crossing. 

EVA  K.  McCAULEY,  Sr.  VI. 


he  can  easily  attack  new  words  be 
cause  he  will  recognize  the  letters 
by  their  sound.  In  some  cases  the 
child  seems  to  be  able  to  sound  only 
the  beginning  of  words.  The  teach- 
er, to  correct  this,  must  show  the 
child  that  all  the  letters  in  a  word 
depend  on  one  another  and  in  order 
to  say  the  word  correctly  he  must 
also  sound  the  letters  at  the  end  of 
the  word.  When  the  child  is  able 
to  grasp  words  in  this  way  his  eai? 
becomes  trained  and  his  speed  in 
reading  is  increased.  He  will  listen 
carefully  for  what  the  teacher  says 
and  will  get  it  unless  he  has  defec- 
tive ears.  The  teacher  should  be 
careful  that  she  places  her  tongue 
and  lips  properly  so  that  she  will 
give  correct  sounds  for  the  letters. 
If  she  does  not  give  these  correctly 
the  pupils  may  form  the  habit  of 
saying  them  wrong  and  then  they 
will  not  be  helped  in  any  way  by 
phonics. 

MARIE   GETTINGS. 


THE   NEW   PREACHER. 


LIFE   IN   THE  DORMITORY. 


EVALUATION  OF  PHONICS  IN 

THE     FIRST     THREE 

GRADES. 


Phonics  is  beginning  to  be  taught 
to  every  child  in  every  school.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  why  it  is? 
Let  us  first  consider  what  phonics  is. 
It  is  the  teaching  of  sounds  of  let- 
ters rather  than  the  letters  them- 
selves. This  is  done  because  the 
sounding  of  the  letter  and  not  the 
saying  of  the  name  of  a  letter  wIU 
fix  it  in  the  mind  of  the  child  more 
rapidly  and  more  accurately.  In 
fact,  if  the  child  learns  thoroughly 
how   to   attack   the  sound   of   words 


To  church  we  went  on  Sunday  morn. 
The  preacher  new  was   he. 

And  all  the  town  was  on  live  wires 
The  preacher  for  to  see. 

The  preacher  up  the  aisle  did  march. 
The  platform  did  asceend. 

He  pulled  his  collar,  fixed  his  tie, 
And  to   his   wig  attend. 

He  plunged  into  the  sermon  great. 
Jumped   up   and   down   did   he. 

Till      Brother      Brown,      while     fast 
asleep, 
Gave  a  snoring  te-e-e-e. 

The  preached  looked  up  very  quick, 
He    frowned    and    bent    his    head; 

"Will     Brother     Brown      in     prayer 
lead?" 
But  not  a  word  was  said. 

A   neighbor   sitting  at   his   side, 

Awoke  him  with  a  stir. 
And  Brother  Brown  jumped  up  and 
said :  I 

"It's  not  my  play,  preacher." 

HELEN  CATLETT,  Jr.   6 


EVERYBODY   WILL   CAROL 
CAROLS! 


Following  a  custom  inauguarated 
last  year,  the  residents  of  Towson 
and  vicinity  are  most  cordially  in- 
vited to  meet  with  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  at  a  Communi- 
ty Tree,  in  front  of  Miss  Tail's  resi- 
dence, on  December  20,  at  8  o'clock, 
for  an  hour's  carol  singing.  Gome 
early,  ready  to  sing  your  songs  of 
Peace  and  Good  Will!  Make  this  a 
Red  Letter  Evening  for  us  all!  In 
case  of  inclement  weather,  we  shall 
gather  at  the  same  hour  in  the  au- 
ditorium. 


You  wake  with  a  sigh  and  a  drowsy 

yawn. 
The   bell   has  rung,   but  it's   scarcely 

dawn. 
"I'm  too  tired  to  get  up,"  you  moan 

in   distress, 
"Since  I've  bobbed  my  hair,  it  takes 

no   time   to   dress. 
So    I    think    I've    time    for    another 

snooze." 
And   again,  yourself  in   slumber  you 

lose. 

The   next  you   hear   is   the  breakfast 

gong, 
You   wish   the   night   were   ten   times 

as  long. 
Then   spring   from   your   bed   with   a 

bound   and  a   shiver — 
Radiator's  as  cold  as  an  ice-covered 

river. 
At   the   bath    room   you    find    a   long 

line  ahead. 
For    you    aren't    the    only    one    who 

loves  a  warm  bed. 

A  prolonged  wait  and  a  hasty 
splash; 

Then  back  to  your  room  you  wildly 
dash. 

Your  clothes  are  all  twisted  and 
scattered   about, 

For  you  had  undressed  after  lights 
were   out. 

At  last  you  are  ready — but,  oh!  un- 
kind fate! 

You  arrive  at  the  dining  room  one 
minute  too  late. 

You  were  nearly  starved,  you  have 
nothing  to  munch. 

But  a  half  of  an  apple,  'till  it's  time 
for   lunch. 

You  wend  your  way  to  the  bulletin 
board; 

The  news  there  staggers  you  like  a 
sword, 

For  the  very  lesson  you  hadn't  pre- 
pared 

Stands  head  of  the  list  on  your  new 
schedule  card. 

You  are  tempted  to  skip,  but  recall 

with   a  wail. 
That    one    more   absence   will    cause 

you  to  fail. 
So    you    face    it    bravely — that    tor- 
turing  hour, 
And  the  relief,  when  it's  over,  is  like 

sun  after  shower. 
Such   is  a  sample  of  Normal  School 

life — 
More   trials   than   a   man   without   a 

wife. 

BESSIE  ARTERBURN,  Jr.  4. 


HIS  LAST  MATCH. 

From  the  laconic  United  Press: 
Mr.  Davis,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  pass- 
ing through  this  city  last  night  lit 
a  match  to  see  if  his  gas  tank  was 
empty.  It  was  not.  Age  47.  Cedai' 
Rapids  papers  please  copy. 
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A  NORMAL  HOMECOMING. 


Just   now   I   remember,   'twas  in   No- 
vember, 
(And  it  actually  did  come  to  pass) 
I  head  some  humming  about  a  home- 
coming 
Of  the   dear  old   '23   class. 

A   neat  invitation — then   straight   to 

the  station 

I   hurried    at   speed-limit   pace. 

For    I    had    half    a    hunch    that    the 

whole   bloomin'    bunch 

Were  as  eager  as  I  to  break  trace. 

We  met  in  the  hall  and   that  wasn't 
all. 
We  bumped  several  times  on  the 
stairs; 
Time  was  short  for  greeting,  so  we 
flocked   for  a  meeting 
And  dis-cussed  our  own  school  af- 
fairs. 

Quite     a     few      quakings      followed 
handshakings. 
And  topics  of  all  sorts  arose. 
"Did  you  see  all  that  seatwork?  But 
here's   Emma   Neikirk," 
And    the    walls   still    our    laughter 
echoes. 

We  needed  no  song  to  help  luncheon 
along, 
Tho'  we  sang  and  we  joked  as  we 
ate, 
And   we   each   took   our   tray   in    the 
same  old  way. 
Then  rushed  to  the  Hockey  home 
plate. 

Many  frolics  were  planned  and  they 
all  worked   out  grand. 
And    it    all    scooted    by    'most    too 
fast. 
Every    one    was    entranced    with    the 
dandiest  dance, 
But    the    very    best    things   never 
last. 

I    had    a    fine    time,    so    here   endeth 
my   rhyme 
And    the   visit    has   helped    me.   by 
heck! 
Xow    1    work    at    my    task    with    my 
reasons  unmasked, 
And    I    think    I    am    earning    my 
check 
HAZEL  WRIGHT,  Class  of  '2  3. 


HOMECOMERS'   LETTERS. 


.My  dear  Miss  Tall: 

Just  a  word  to  tell  you  what  a 
happy  time  1  had  at  Normal.  Each 
minute  seemed  to  hold  a  bit  more 
joy.  The  only  thought  that  chilled 
my  spirits  was  that  of  having  but  a 
short  time  to  stay. 

If  every  girl  who  returned  gained 
as  much  inspiration  as  I  did,  you 
may  be  sure  that  more  work  is  be- 
ing accomplished  in  our  schools  this 
week  than  ever  before.  There  seems 
to  be  something  in  the  very  air  that 


makes   a   body  want  to   do    hi.s    best. 
Every  good  wish  for  a   h?"  .jy  and 
successful  year. 

Dear  Miss  Tall: 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  very  n-  ich 
1  enjoyed  the  "Home-Coming"  ri  en 
to  the  dear  old  Class  of  '23.  li.  is 
wonderful  to  feel  that  you  are  a  wee 
part  of  such  a  fine  institution  as  dear 
old  Normal. 

I  was  quite  happy  to  get  back 
home  once  more  with  my  friends  of 
the  faculty  and  it  was  simply  'great' 
to  see  so  many  of  my  class-mates 
and  to  know  that  they  had  problems 
so  very  much  like  many  of  my  own. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  day  was 
quite  fine  I  felt,  and  I  thought  that 
everyone  seemed  so  glad  to  be  back 
once   more. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the 
enrollment  continues  to  increase 
and  I  hope  that  the  Class  of  '24  will 
find  as  much  pleasure  in  coming 
liack  again  as  we  people  of  '23  found 
in   being   there  Saturday. 

How  good  it  felt  to  lead  another 
yell  with  the  same  people  to  help 
me — and  I  had  been  longing  to  hear 
the  dear   old   Class   song  once   more. 

I  regret  that  I  could  not  attend 
the  meeting  in  the  morning,  but  I 
had  the  girls  tell  me  what  it  was 
all  about  and  I  find  that  we  all  are 
facing   like    situations. 

Miss  Tall,  I  wish  that  we  could 
have  more  Home-Comings.  and  I 
feel  that  a  similar  meeting  in  the 
Spring  might  prove  of  real  value  to 
the  Class  of  '23,  I'd  love  to  come 
again. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
year  will  prove  to  be  the  brightest 
and  best  for  my  dear  Alma  Mater, 
and  I'm  so  proud  to  feel  that  I  be- 
long there.  If  at  any  time  there  is 
any  service  I  can  render  you  or  the 
school   let  me  know,  for 


Six    lit      ' 

al 
One   toe  jkt 

w 

Five     litti  iors,     ah     Ob^ 

snore. 
One     got    c<.   ght,     then     there   wer*. 

four. 

Four   little   Juniors,   cheerful   as   can 

be, 
One  saw  her  report  card,  then   there 

three. 

Three     little     Juniors,     didn't     know 

what  to  do. 
One    "sassed"   a    Senior,    there   there 

were  two. 

Two    little    Juniors,    having    lots    of 

tun, 
One    got    spanked,    then    there    was 

one. 

One  little  Junior  loafing  in  the  hall, 
Got  sent  home  and   that  was  all. 
MARY   GAVER,   Sr.   4. 


MY  DAD. 


is  still  eager  to  do  her  "little  bit." 
Very    best   wishes   for   the   future 
and    fond    memories   of   the  past. 


OUR  ASTOUNDING  ORATOR. 


Junior  6  has  given  to  the  world 
a  wonderful  orator,  who,  some  day 
will  be  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
advisers.  He  has  given  several  lec- 
tures to  the  boys  on  "Professor 
Wing  Wang,"  and  "Down  in  Aber- 
deen." 

He  appeared  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
not  so  long  ago  and  gave  a  lecture 
on  a  certain  phase  of  "Egyptian 
Art." 

Every  one  present,  we  lielieve,  en- 
joyed himself,  and,  although  this 
was  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage,  we  hope  to  see  him  again  in 
the  near  future. 

JR.    6    REPORTER. 


There  lives  a  man  at  Liberty, 
And  a   wonderful   man   is  he, 

A    mason   good   he   is   by   trade. 
No    better    could    there    be. 

At    evening    when     he    comes     from 
work, 

He  greets  me  with  a  smile, 
And  from  his  duties  he  never  shirks. 

Which  makes  his  life  worth  while. 

His  heart  is  made  of  purest  gold, 
I   love  him  more  each  day. 

To  me  he  never  will  grow  old. 
Although   his  hair   is   gray. 

A  friend  from  whom  I'll  never  part. 
For   he's   the   best    I've   had, 

I   love  him  with   my  soul  and   heart. 
Because  he  is  my  Dad. 

MARY  ETZLER,  Jr.   5. 


Old  Maid  Hansen  was  telling  her 
family  about  an  adventure.  "Yester- 
day, on  my  way  home  I  had  to  pass 
a  dark  street.  Suddenly  a  man  came 
out  before  me.     Oh,  how  I  ran." 

The  16  year  old — Did  you  catch 
him?" 


A  teacher  asked  a  little  boy  to 
find  the  meaning  of  the  words — an- 
ecdote and  trickle,  and  put  them  in 
a  sentence.  The  boy  consulted  the 
dictionary  and  found  that  an  anec- 
dote was  a  short  tale,  and  trickle 
meant  to  move  slowly.  This  is  the 
sentence  that  he  presented  to  the 
class:  "The  dog  trickled  down  the 
street  with  a  tin  can  tied  to  his 
anecdote." 


STATE 


BALiiiiiuKc  4,  iviAi^ 


■  TOWSON 
VIAND 


"A  good  archer  is  not 
known  by  his  arrows, 
but  by  his  aim." 


THE  ORIOLE 


At  least  once  a  day 
read  a  little  poetry, 
sing  a  song  or  look  at 
a  picture. 
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SOCIAL  VALUE  OF  GAMES. 


Millard  Garman. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the 
value  of  games  is  self-evident.  In 
times  past,  games  were  supposed  to 
be  of  value  to  the  body  only,  to  in- 
crease the  physical  power  and  stam- 
ina of  the  individual,  which  is  a 
reason  sufficient  unto  itself  to  justi- 
fy them  as  a  factor  in  improving 
life.  No  connection  whatever  could 
be  seen  between  the  activity  af- 
forded in  games,  and  the  subsequent 
value  to  society.  The  people  failed 
to  see  how  games  aided  the  mental 
development  of  a  person,  how  they 
functioned  as  character  builders, 
which,  if  directed  in  the  proper  man- 
ner, would  ultimately  end  ,in  the 
making  of  better  citizens.  In  other 
words,  the  social  value  of  games  was 
lost  to   them. 

Now,  however,  the  significance  of 
games  as  an  important  factor  in  de- 
veloping those  interests,  character- 
istics and  capacities  that  tend  to 
improve  society  and  make  for  bet- 
ter citienship,  is  clearly  and  com- 
prehensively seen.  That  it  (is  an 
important  and  vital  agent  in  life  has 
been   proved    to   us   by   the   ancients. 

Greece  reigned  supreme  for  many 
years;  during  which  she  made  num- 
erous valuable  contributions  to  civi- 
lizaation,  contributions  that  are  be- 
ing put  in  practical  application  at 
the  present  time.  Without  a  doubt, 
afactor  that  placed  her  in  this  com- 
manding position  as  mistress  of  the 
world  was  the  fact  that  she  believed 
absolutely  in  the  value  of  games 
and  competitive  sports,  as  shown  by 
the  Olympic  games.  She  considered 
these  games  so  important,  so  essen- 
tial to  her  national  life,  that  even 
in  the  most  desperate  wars — wars 
that  threatened  her  very  existence 
as  a  nation — when  the  time  for  the 
Olympic  came  during  such  a  situa- 
tion, she  would  cal  la  truce  and  bold 
these   games. 

Then,  there  is  Rome.  What  a 
mighty  power  she  was  and  what  a 
tremendous  influence  she  exerted 
upon  the  world  then,  and  now.  Ro- 
man laws,  form  of  government,  and 
other  minor  contributions  have  car- 
ried over  to  the  present  time.  And 
here,  also,  her  love  of  sports  and 
games  was  an  important  element  in 
her  conquering  and  holding  the 
world  under  her  control  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Roman  youths  spend 
hours  every  day  in  sport — throwing 
the  javelin,  handling  the  sword  and 
improving  his  general  physical  con- 
dition   and    acquiring    proficiency    in 


OUR  \aCTORIOUS  SOCCER  SQUAD. 
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weapons,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend 
his  country  or  carry  on  new  con- 
quests. Of  course,  the  motives  o  fthe 
Romans  differed  from  ours  in  that 
they  did  this  solely  from  a  military 
standpoint.  But  that  was  her  idea  of 
a  good  citizen,  and  we  all  know  how 
zealous,  how  passionate,  how  com- 
plete was  a  Roman's  love  for  Rome. 

So    we   see,   that   in   both   of   these! 
instances,   Greece   and   Rome,    games 
and    sports    played    a    great    part    in 
their  life  and  in  their  ability  to  sub-' 
ject    the    then    known    world    to    her  ^ 
authority.  i 

Thorndike  says  that  "Education  is 
the  production  and  prevention  of 
changes."  The  sanctioning  and  de- 
veloping of  games  would  produce 
very  desirable  changes  by  the  letting 
out  of  surplus  energy  that  has  been 
stored  up  in  the  individual  |n  a 
beneficial  manner  to  him  and  to  so- 
ciety, and  likewise  prevent  others 
that  would  naturally  rise  out  of  a 
condition  that  would  extend  its  en- 
ergies into  some  other  undesirable 
channel,  due  to  the  seeking  of  some 
other  avenues  for  the  escape  of  pent 
up  energies  that  would  be  impossible 
if  games  were  not  held.  For  surely 
a  child  must  play  and  an  adult  must 
participate  in  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  activity  to  be  able  to  really 
enjoy  life.  By  not  doing  this,  he 
would  lower  his  own  ability  and  ef- 
ficiency, and  although  he  may  have 
been  fairly  active,  he  could  have  ac- 
complished greater  and  better  things 
had  he  obeyed  nature's   laws.  i 

What  does  it  profit  a  man  to  de- 
velop his  mind  at  the  expense  of  his 


body?  Of  course,  the  superiority  of 
the  mind  over  the  body  is  known 
and  can  be  accomplished  to  a  cer- 
tain specific  limit,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  mind  can  function  to 
a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  if  the 
body  is  in  a  condition  to  perform  its 
regular  duties  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  how  do 
games  make  for  better  citizenship? 
The  values  derived  from  games  that 
play  an  important  part  in  improving 
society  are  three  fold.  They  are 
physical,  mental  and  character 
building. 

Many  parents  say  that  the  child 
receives  sufficient  physical  .•activity 
in  performing  his  various  chores. 
But  "all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy."  The  difference 
between  work  and  play  lies  in  its 
purpose.  Work  is  physical  activity 
directed  toward  a  useful  end,  while 
play  is  physical  activity  for  pleasure 
and  recreation.  The  essence  of 
pleasure  is  found  in  both,  but  work 
carries  responsibility,  discharged  ob- 
ligation, while  play  is  merely  for 
amusement  and  pleasure. 

However,  there  is  a  more  signifi- 
cant difference.  Play  involves  indi- 
vidual and  group  contests  not  found 
in  work.  Contests  arouse  combative 
instincts  vital  to  physical  develop- 
ment. These  emotions  contribute 
certain  bodily  secretions  resulting  in 
physical  stamina  which  work  can- 
not  supply. 

Another  advantage  of  play  over 
work  is  that  contests  enlarge  th& 
(Continued    on    Page    2) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
vital  organs  during  stages  of  growth, 
promoting  deep  breathing  essential 
to  health.  The  growing  child  needs 
the  spur  of  contest  to  promote  full- 
sized  growth  and  full  developed  ca- 
pacity. The  death  rate  in  T.  B.  is 
decreasing  yearly  due  to  scientific 
study,  while  deaths  of  organic  trou- 
ble are  increasing,  due  to  neglect.  To 
meet  these  ends,  the  contest  in  games 
is  superior  to  work. 

Now,  the  mental  values.  First, 
sports  develop  power  of  attention 
and  alertness  of  mind.  The  playef 
must  have  his  mind  on  the  game, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
break  of  the  game.  Nothing  goes 
unnoticed.  It  is  valuable  in  develop- 
ing alertness  in  many  class  room 
studies. 

Gomes  develop  initiative  and  abil- 
ity to  originate,  to  grasp  situations, 
size  up  conditions,  to  see  what 
should  be  done,  and  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  way.  Generally  speaking,  no 
person  tells  a  player  what  to  do  in 
a  game.  His  personality  acts  with- 
out  direction. 

Sports  cultivate  individuality  and 
develop  the  skill  of  a  player.  He  is 
part  of  the  team  and  while  he  must 
co-operate  with  the  team,  he  is  an 
individual   contributor. 

The  imagination  is  developed  in 
games.  This  is  especially  true  of 
little  children.  Their  play  world, 
through  imagination,  becomes  a  real 
world.  The  make  believe  world 
which  his  fancy  creates  is  always 
intensely  interesting  and  real  to 
him. 

Quick  thinking  is  also  developed 
by  games.  The  player  waits,  watches 
and  makes  the  best  of  the  opportun- 
ity. To  hesitate  or  misjudge  may 
lose  the  game  for  your  team.  Sure- 
ly games  develop  a  mind  quick  to 
see  and  act  correctly  at  supreme  mo- 
ments, to  find  the  opposing  teams 
weakness  and  play  on  that  weak 
spot,  or  if  there  is  no  weak  spot,  to 
figure  out  the  best  way  to  get  the 
opposing  team  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion and  so  win  the  game.  This  re- 
quires thinking  and  judging. 

Mental  development  is  not  the 
only  result  of  sports  and  games. 
Character  building  is  equally  if  not 
more  important.  A  sturdy  character 
with  a  slow  thinking  mind  is  to  be 
more  desired  than  an  active,  alert 
mind  with  a  mean,  sneaking  char- 
acter. For  after  all,  you  are  judged 
by  your  character  among  your  fel- 
low men,  and  not  by  your  mental 
make  up. 

(To    be   continued.) 


TAKING  A  BATH  IN  NEWELL 
HALL. 


Howard — "Do  you   dance?" 
Peggy — "I  love   to." 
Howie — "Then    let's   love." 


This,  of  course,  is  something  that 
most  of  us  have  experienced,  but 
not  always  with  so  much  pleasure 
as  it  should  be.  About  seven  o'clock 
we  pick  up  our  towel  and  soap  and 
walk  very  casually  down  t  othe  bath- 
room, looking  straight  ahead  for  fear 
someone  may  inquire  "if  you  are 
going  down  to  take  a  bath."  If 
you  succeed  in  getting  there  with- 
out being  questioned  you  of  course 
feel  very  safe  to  go  in.  You  lock 
the  door  and  turn  the  water  on.  You 
then  proceed  to  take  your  bath  be- 
ing careful  to  make  as  little  noise 
as  possible.  You  think  you  are  get- 
ting along  famously.  When  you 
have  on  your  nice  clean  nightie,  your 
breath  seems  to  be  suddenly  taken 
away,  by  a  cold  chill  running  down 
your  back.  All  of  this  is  the  result 
of  a  glass  of  cold  water  being  dashed 
on  you.  Of  course,  you  declare  re- 
venge on  the  guilty  person,  but  by 
the  time  the  cold  air  has  pierced  you 
like  an  arrow  you  are  willing  to  let 
your  enemy  go  free.  You  are  now 
more  anxious  to  get  dry  than  to  car- 
ry  out    your    revenge. 

LOUISE  SULLIVAN,  Jr.  III. 


"THAT  OLE  NORMAL 
LIBR'RY." 


How  dear  to  our  eyes  are  the  books 
in   our   Libr-ry, 
When  thought  of  assignments  pre- 
sent them  to  view; 
The  Hygiene,   the   English,   the  deep 
tangled    Hist'ry, 
And  all  other  subjects,  before  me, 
rise    too. 
The     Industrial     Revolution,     condi- 
tions that  followed. 
The   designs   in   melodies   that  we. 
all  can  tell; 
Reports  in  Geography,  notes  on  term 
papers 
Are   found  in  our  Lib-ry,  that  we 
know  so  well. 

The  time-honored  Libr'ry,  the  cheer- 
ful  old    Libr'ry 
The  dear  Normal  Llibr'ry,  that  we 
know  so  well. 
EVA   K.    McCAULEY,   Sr.   VI.      > 


Monday  morning,  late  to  class, 
Tuesday,  quiz,  1  didn't  pass. 
Wednesday,  had  a  two-hour  day, 
Thursday  found  the  girl  won't  wait. 
Friday  flunked  another  test. 
Saturdy's  my  day  of  rest. 
Tomorrow    morn    I'll    sleep    'til    one, 
Another,  week  of  toil  is  done. 

— The   Normal   Trumpet. 


Doug — "Have  you  got  change  for 
a    dollar?" 
Ray — "Yes." 
Doug — "Then  lend  me  a  dime." 
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AN  OPTIMISTIC  OUTLOOK. 


We  are  about  to  launch  our  craft 
into  a  new  sea  full  of  manay  dan- 
gers, perhaps,  and  full  of  unseen  dif- 
ficulties. It  might  be  well  then  to 
follow  the  example  of  our  wiser 
predecessors  and  take  inventory  of 
ourselves  and  give  each  virtue  its 
proper  appraisal  and  each  vice  its 
deserved  scorn.  Place  each  in  its 
position  and  then  resume  our  jour- 
ney. 

And  so  as  1924  is  ushered  in  we 
hesitate  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on 
the  past.  It  seems  that  never  be- 
fore in  our  lives  have  the  prospects 
for  the  immediate  future  looked  so 
promising.  Money  is  plentiful,  high- 
er salaries  are  being  paid  and  our 
savings  seem  to  almost  double  them- 
selves over  night.  In  the  face  of 
such  conditions  he  would  be  a  poor 
American  who  did  not  give  thanks 
for  the  surrounding  conditions  and 
their  influence  upon  him  and  upon 
every   citizen   of   his   nation. 

Then  when  we  consider  ourselves, 
we  necessarily  involve  our  relations 
with  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 
The  daily  papers  tell  us  that  1924 
has  a  bright  outlook  for  rthe  U.  S.  | 
"What  do  we  mean  by  this  bright  out-; 
look?  Why,  we  mean  that  a  great 
many  impediments  here  before  trip- 
ping us  in  our  efforts  to  regain  our 
feet  have  been  removed  and  we  are 
again  treading  on  a  sound  basis  to- 
ward prosperity  and  satisfactory 
conditions. 

And  though  the  background  for 
Europe  may  look  blacker  as  the  New 
Year  approaches,  the  economic  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  even  the  darkest 
phase  of  the  Ruhr  situation  is  im- 
proving. The  outlook  for  Rus- 
sia. Armenia,  Turkej-,  Ireland  and 
Austria  is  much  more  promising 
than  we  could  say  of  it  a  year  ago. 
To  be  sure,  each  has  a  massive  pro- 
blem to  rid  itself  of  but  when  we 
see  such  advances  toward  world 
peace  as  the  League  of  Nations  is 
propagating,  is  there  not  a  silver 
lining  to  their  cloud,  and  is  there 
not  a  solution  even  if  remote,  to 
their   difficulties? 

Even  the  disasters  of  1923  were 
not  all  results  of  man's  inferiority. 
The  great  catastrophe  experienced  by 
Japan  may  never  repeat  itself  in  his- 
tory. Earthquakes  followed  by  fires 
and  tidal  waves  destroyed  the 
greater  portion  of  Yokahoma  and 
Tokio  and  the  surrounding  regions. 
The  lava  from  Mt.  Etna  poured  forth 
again  upon  the  lands  of  sunny  Italy 
and  destroyed  several  towns  and 
their  inhabitants.  These  handicaps 
inflicted  upon  us  by  nature  mar  our 
panorama  very  greatly,  yet  in  the 
face  of  them  we  fear  God  and  start 
anew  our  march  to  greater  progress 
and   more  advanced   civilization. 

1924  is  upon  us  and  we  have  no 
longer  to  ponder  our  course  of  navi- 
gation.    We   may  reflect  on   the   old 


saying:  "As  you  have  made  your 
bed,  so  must  you  lie,"  and  say  that 
it  is  false.  It  we  have  made  a  poor 
start,  let  us  change  our  course,  hit 
the  right  path  and  stamp  the  pro- 
gress of  1924  on  the  annals  of  time 
as  an  epochal  year  to  be  remembered 
long,  long  after  the  time  when  we 
are  gone. 

JAY   PRICE. 


'NEW  YEAR'S  CONSOLA- 
TIONS." 


If  one  is  to  speak  a  word  in  sea- 
son to  the  "Juniors",  he  must  flrsi 
know  how.  There  are  well-meaning 
Seniors  who  make  terrible  blunders, 
their  well  intended  consolations 
some  times  are  not  taken  too  kindly. 
Any  one  feels  that  he  could  success- 
fully edit  the  "Oriole,"  or  make  an 
elaborate  speech  on  Assembly;  and 
there  was  a  time  when  "anj-body" 
could  give  advice,  but  he  can't  do  it 
now  and  get  away  with  it.  But  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  really 
know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  wish  to  express  our  heartfelt 
sympathy,  for  we  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  grief  and  have  passed 
through   its   shadows. 

Yes,  j'ou  have  guessed  it!  "Some 
little  critic  teacher  will  get  you 
some  day."  You  have  already  be- 
gun to  tremble  and  worry  and  con- 
tinually pry  into  the  life  of  great 
joy  and  happiness  of  the  "Student 
Teachers,"  and  you  can  hardly  wait 
until  you  are  a  Senior.  Don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry.  You  can  grow  and 
develop  more  rapidly  if  you  will  stop 
looking  and  waiting  for  something 
unusual  to  happen,  that  will  trans- 
form you  into  a  great  teacher  with- 
out any  effort  on  your  part. 

This  is  just  a  tip,  but  get  down 
to  business,  now,  fall  in  line  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  school.  You 
cannot  be  too  well  equipped  for  this 
business  of  "practice  teaching,"  pre- 
pare yourself  with  knowledge  and 
ideas  that  you  can  "put  over."  Re- 
member you  are  going  to  be  a  teach- 
er. Are  you  thinking  in  terms  of 
"efficiency"?  Don't  get  it  into  your 
heads  you'll  never  make  a  teacher, 
that  it's  no  use  trying,  that  you 
never  could  live  through  the  term 
of  "practice  teaching".  Just  you 
stick.  I  know  it's  "Leap  Year,"  but 
that  won't  interfere,  make  every  day 
count  and  make  a  teacher  of  whom 
dear  old  Maryland  will  be  proud. 

A  word  in  season!  "Seasonable- 
ness,  is  the  saaving  quality  of  ser- 
vice." We  trust  we  have  been  of 
service  to  you.  We  are  not  only 
rooters  for  the  "big  game,"  but  we 
are  players.  Let  us  root  for  each 
other  and  shout  in  season,  to  WIN. 
ELIZABETH  McCANN,  Sr.  V. 


Everybody    likes   you    so    long    as 
they   can   use   you. 

— Union   News. 


Service    While    You    Wait! 
Shoes  Repaired.    We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 

2   Chesapeake  Avenue,   Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


Down's   Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229   ?r.   Charles   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 
(10) 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 

Fancy    and    Staple    Groceries,    Flour 

and  Feed 


York  Road 

(5) 


Towson,  Md. 


Table  Delicacies 


GEORGE  H.   STIEBER 


(6) 


Towson,  Md. 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

Towson 
BUICK    MOTOR    CARS 

(Four    Wheel    Brakes) 

P.  B.  and  M.  I,.  Ports,  Props. 

Phone    Towson    525 

(10) 

MATHLAS  GROSS 
BARBER    SHOP 


York  Road 

(10) 


Towson,  Md. 


Shoes  of   Comfort  and   Style 

For    Men,    Women    and    Children 

THE  TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
Y'ork  and  Joppa  Roads,  Towson,  Md. 

Repairing   done   equal   to   new. 
(10) 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save  Your   Money   and   Invest  With 

The 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 

(10) 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  EVOLU- 
TION. 


Alvey   Hammond,   Jr.    5. — -Written 
January,    1923. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  one  of  the  imost 
prominent  men  in  the  world,  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  speak  on^ 
Christianity  and  Evolution.  This 
lecture,  and  a  discussion  with  the 
future  professors  of  Maryland  have 
given  me  suiBcient  knowledge  of 
this  subject  to  enable  me  to  discuss 
it,  and  I  hope  it  has  given  me  am- 
ple intelligence  to  prove  to  the  peo- 
ple who  read  this  paper  that  man 
was  created  by  God  in  the  likeness 
of  his  own  image  and  to  him  are 
we  responsible. 

There  are  today  two  great  divis- 
ions of  minds  as  to  how  man  origi- 
nated, and  what  is  to  be  come  of 
him  when  he  passes  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  first  and  true  party 
or  division  is  positive  that,  in  the 
■beginning  God  made  heaven  and 
earth,  Genisis  I:  I;  and  God  made 
the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind, 
and  cattle  after  their  kind  and  every- 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after 
its  kind,  and  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him,  male  and  female 
created  He  them.  Therefore  they 
know  that  since  God  is  the  heavenly 
father  of  us  all  they  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
teaching  of  divine  origin  as  set  forth 
in  the  foundation  of  God's  word,  the 
Bible. 

The  other  division  of  people  think 
that  man  evolved  from  one  or  a  few 
atoms  of  an  invisible  substance,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  and  that  when  man 
dies  it  is  his  end  so  far  as  future 
life  is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to 
prove  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
true  and  sensible  reasoning  and  the 
theory  or  guess  concerning  evolu- 
tion is  unreasonable  and  false,  and 
that  their  hypothises  concerning  the 
evohition  of  man  Is  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  nature,  is  to  start  at  the 
beginning,  prove  that  they  have  no 


beginning,  then  prove  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  whole  theory;  then  prove 
that  we  are  right,  and  challenge 
them   to   question   our   statements. 

If  I  were  to  ask  some  of  the  so- 
called  scientists,  or  evolutionists, 
what  man  evolved  or  developed  from 
they  would  say:  man  developed 
from  the  smallest  atom  or  amoeba. 
If  I  asked  them  where  this  atom 
carne  from  they  would  say,  let  us 
suppose  that  it  existed  many  million 
years  ago,  and  then  endeavor  to  sup- 
pose some  more  about  its  develop- 
ment into  a  man.  So  we  see  their 
beginning  is  only  a  supposition,  and 
if  they  had  added  another  million 
years  to  their  supposition,  they  pro- 
bably would  have  supposed  that  this 
atom  automatically  appeared.  How, 
why,  where  and  from  what,  they 
know   not. 

Since  they  have  such  great  brains 
tor  supposing,  let  us  give  them  more 
space  for  guessing,  and  not  ques- 
tion their  beginning.  If  they  do  they 
will  give  us  another  hypothesis  of 
how  the  small  amoeba  evolved  into 
a  monkey;  or  first,,  into  a  large 
tree  and  then  how  the  great  tree 
lost  its  branches  and  took  upon  it- 
self arms,  legs,  hair,  eyes,  and  a 
brain  and  became  a  monkey;  then 
how  the  monkey  evolved  and  evolved 
and  evolved,  until  finally  it  became 
a  man,  haairless,  to  be  sure,  but  far 
superior  in  strength  and  intelligence. 
They  will  say  to  some  women,  but 
not  to  all,  the  reason  for  men  being 
more  intelligent  and  stronger  than 
women  is,  that  the  ape  men  had  to 
fight  neighboring  tribes  of  monkeys, 
and  thus  became  stronger  and  more 
skillful  than  the  women  who  stayed 
at  home. 

If  we  asked  for  an  example  of 
how  great  things  evolve  from  small 
things  they  will  tell  us  how  a  poor 
ear  of  corn,  with  proper  cultivation 
can  become  a  large  ear  of  corn,  but 
will  not  explain  a  good  example  of 
evolution  such  as,  how  an  onion  can 
evolve  into  a  sweet  smelling  lily  of 
the  valley.  Oh,  yes,  they  can  prove 
to  us  that  any  shell  fish  can  evolve 
into  a  star,  and  maybe  they  can 
prove  how  a  freckle  on  a  yeast  plant 
developed  into  an  eye,  but  never 
can  they  explain  how  a  brain  first 
appeared  in  a  mold.  It  is  doubtful 
if  these  learned  men  can  give  us  a 
good  illustration  of  how  life  evolved 
from  snow  and  rain,  but  if  they  do 
politely  ask  them  why  and  how  the 
sun  and  moon  sprang  off  into  the 
heavens. 

How  difficult  for  them;  and  yet 
how  simple  for  us  to  turn  to  that 
great  book  of  science,  history,  as 
tronomy  and  law  and  explain  how 
God  created,  all  things.  How  did 
God  create  all  things?  Let  me  ex 
plain. 

A   little   child   once   lay   under   an 

apple   tree   gazing   oft   Into   the   clear 

'  sky  when  he  saw  a  little  apple  hang- 


ing from  this  large  tree.  How 
strange  that  such  small  things 
should  grow  on  such  large  trees," 
said  he.  "If  I  had  made  this  world, 
I  would  have  made  the  little  apples 
grow  on  little  vines  and  had  big 
pumpkins  grow  on  big  trees."  Just 
then  an  apple  broke  loose  from  a 
twig  and  it  fell  plump  on  the  little 
boy's  nose.  "I  guess  God  knew  how 
to  arrange  them  alter  all,"  he  said. 
Knowing,  as  we  do.  that  some 
power  has  arranged  our  environ- 
ments so  perfectly,  that  some  great 
power  has  made  a  world,  without  a 
flaw  in  its  construction  and  has 
created  a  universe  for  us  to  marvel 
at,  how  can  such  an  insignificant 
particle  of  that  great  universe,  such 
as  man  is,  question  its  ability  to 
make  man  and  to  give  man  life  af- 
ter death  as  man  has  had  life  before 
death? 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin  says  that  life 
is  an  age  between  two  eternities.  To 
prove  that  Charles  Darwin  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  let 
us  ask  him  if  an  eternity  has  a  be- 
ginning or  an  end.  We  cannot  haye 
two  eternities  and  an  eternity  can- 
not have  a  beginning  or  an  end, 
therefore  how  could  life  begin  at 
the  end  of  one  eternity  and  end  at 
the   beginning   of   another. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  challenge 
anyone  to  question  my  statements. 


MY  HAIR  IS  OUT  OP  CURL. 


I'm  just  as  mad  as  I  can  be, 

My  hair  is  out  of  curl. 
I'll  never  be  the  same  agaain. 

My  hair  is  out  of  curl. 
All  day  I've  sat  and  watched  the  rain. 
And  hit  and  splash  the  window  pane, 
And  then  I  go  and  look  at  me 
And  oh!    the   awful  sight  I  see. 

My  hair  is  out  of  curl. 

At  eight  I  rose  and  dressed  for  class. 
My  hair   was   out  of  curl. 

I  looked  again  into  the  glass. 
My  hair   was   out  of  curl. 

Why  did  it  have  to  rain  today? 

Is  all  that  I  can  think  or  say. 

1  know  I  am  one  awful   sight. 

And  hate  myself  with  all  my  might, 
My  hair  is  out  of  curl. 

All  day  I  suffered  at  the  thought, 

My  hair  is  out  of  curl. 
Would   blessed  evening  never  come? 

My  hair  is  out  of  curl. 
But   everyday  must  end  at  last. 
And   to  this  thought  I   held  on   fast, 
And  then  that  night  when  all  alone, 
The    darkness    may    have    heard    me 
moan. 

My  hair  is  out  of  curl. 

L.  V.  N.,  Class  '24,  Sr.  5. 


SHOCKING! 

If  she  is  a  poor  cook — Discharger. 
If   she   elopes — Telegrapher. 
If  you  like  her — Sparker. 

— Olathean. 
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EVEN  AS  YOU  AND  I! 


The  Place:     Jacksonville,    Florida. 

The  time:  None  better  than  the 
present. 

The  Scene:  The  garden  of  a  small 
cafe.  The  tables  are  sparsely  popu- 
lated with  loungers  enjoying  the 
air,  the  newspapers,  the  passersby, 
etc.  We  are  immediately  concerned 
with  but  one  table,  at  which  are 
seated: 

The  characters:  A  man  of  forty- 
five,  from  the  North  by  his  carriage 
and  his  high-pitched  voice,  with  an 
air  of  well-offness.  a  business  man 
whose  business  is  a  success,  and  a 
rather  unkempt  man  of  uncertain 
age,  who  looks  as  though  life  had 
shaken  him  violently  while  young 
and  he  had  never  recovered.  A  thin, 
rather  anaemic  face  is  dominated  by 
a  pair  of  deep-set  eyes.  He  m''ght 
be  anything  from  a  rent  collector  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  cafe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  is  a  poet.  He  has 
a  deep,  vibrant  voice. 

The  Poet  (striking  the  table  flat- 
ly with  his  hand):  "But,  I  tell  you, 
the  search  for  beauty  should  be  the 
dominating  instinct  of  everybody. 
Of  what  use  is  money  if  it  doesn't 
bring  beauty?" 

The  Business  Wan:  "John,  you  are 
too  much  of  a  visionary.  Life  is  no 
longer  merely  living.  It  is  an  eco- 
nomic struggle." 

The  Poet:  "There  you  have  it. 
Instead  of  being  permitted  to  live 
out  his  own  life,  a  man  must  dig 
in  the  dirt  and  muck  of  a  sordid 
old  material  world  in  order  to  ex- 
ist." 

The  Business  Man:  "Yes,  but  it 
is  the  keenness  and  joy  of  competi- 
tion that  makes  life  worth  living,  not 
wandering  about  looking  at  the 
stars,  staring  at  sunsets,  and  talk- 
ing about  beauty.  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  you,  John.  You  write 
verses  which  may  give  you  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  writ- 
ing: but,  what  are  you  doing  to  help 
the  world  along?" 

The  Poet:  "I  give  it  a  glimpse  of 
beauty." 

The  Business  Man:  "Yes,  beauty, 
when  what  it  needs  is  money.  Here 
I  am,  fairly  well-to-do.  I  have  plen- 
ty for  my  own  and  my  family's  com- 
fort, and  possibly  a  little  more.  I 
am  employing  nine  hundred  men; 
and,  1  can  afford  to  spend  the  winter 
here  in  Florida,  while  you  have 
hardly  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of 
your   single   room." 

The  Poet:  "And  I  would  not 
change  a  day  of  my  life  for  a  month 
of   yours." 

The  Business  Man:  "Oh,  but  lis- 
ten to  reason.  This  beauty  "chat- 
ter" is  all  very  well,  but  it  doesn't 
go  in  this  economic  world.  What 
we  need  is  business  brains,  not  idle 
visions.  Give  up  all  this  nonsense 
about    there    being      beauty    in    life. 


There  isn't,  anymore.  That  all  died 
with  Louis  XIV.  Be  practical. 
Money  is  the  only  thing  that  counts 
now." 

The  Poet:  "You  hold  as  nothing 
then  the  masterpieces  of  art,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  music,  literature, 
and  everything  endowed  with  the 
spirit  of  beauty?" 

The  Business  Man:  "Oh,  they're 
all  right,  I  suppose,  but  the  world 
has  changed  since  all  of  those  were 
produced." 

The  Poet:  "You  can  never  con- 
vince me.  Your  life  is  as  empty  and 
bare  as  a  deserted  house.  You 
who  have  no  use  for  beauty,  have 
no  reason   for  existing." 

The  Business  Man:  "Well,  I  think 
I  am  more  useful  to  the  community 
than  you  are.  Stack  up  all  of  your 
beauty,  it  hasn't  done  as  much  in 
the  world  as  my  business.  We 
haven't    time    to " 

The  Poet:  "Would  you  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  all  of  your  comforts  and 
wealth  for  an  ideal,  as  I  have  done?" 

The  Business  Man:  "Of  course 
not!  Waste  my  time  on  foolishness 
when  I  could  be  accomplishing 
something;  getting  on  in  the  world? 
I  should  say  I  wouldn't!  Why  live 
like  a  day  laborer  when  you  can 
gain  comfort  by  doing  useful  work? 
You're  talking  nonsense,  my  dear 
man." 

He  relights  his  cigar.  The  Poet, 
his  elbows  on  the  table,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hands,  is  thinking 
deeply,  his  eyes  are  half-closed  in 
his  meditation.  Suddenly  his  face 
lights  up. 

The  Poet:  "I  have  it!  I  have  it!" 
(Motions  for  the  waiter.)  "Waiter! 
Walter!"  (The  waiter  comes  run- 
ning.) "Bring  me  two  gingerales, 
ana    a    paper    and    pencil!       Quick!" 

The  Business  Man:  "What's  all 
the    excitement?" 

The   Poet:    "Wait!      Wait!" 

The  waiter  brings  the  glasses,  and 
the  paper  and  pencil.  The  poet 
shoves  his  glass  aside  and  begins 
writing  furiously.  The  Business 
Man  sips  his  drink  ,and  watches  the 
Poet  with  an  amused  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

The  Poet  stops  a  second,  scratches 
slowly  through  a  line,  and  then 
speeds  on.  This  continues  for  some 
time,  the  Poet  occasionally  pausing, 
muttering  to  himself  and  scratching 
his  head  with  the  pencil.  The  Busi- 
ness Man  picks  up  a  newspaper  and 
begins  to  read.  The  Poet  finally 
drops  his  pencil,  gathers  the  clut- 
tered sheets  toge.ther,  and  pushes 
them    across   the    table. 

The  Poet:  "Read  this  and  see 
what  you  think  of  it."  He  leans 
back  in  his  chair,  and  watches  the 
Business  .  Man's  expression  intently, 
as  if  trying  to  read  his  thoughts. 
The  Business  Man  smiles  as  he 
picks  up  the  papers  and  begins  to 
read.  In  rapid  succession,  his  ex- 
pression  shows   puzzlement,  interest. 


wonder,  and  finally  a  deep  awe.  He 
shuffles  the  sheets  slowly,  when  he 
has  finished  and  hands  them  back 
to  the  Poet,  with  a  faraway  look  in 
his  eyes. 

The  Business  Man  (In  a  hushed, 
dreary  voice) :  "John,  I  think  that  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  I  have  ever 
read." 

There  is  a  long  pause  in  which  the 
Poet  rereads  what  he  has  written. 
Then,  as  if  to   himself: 

The  Poet:  "I  wonder  how  much  I 
can   get  for  this?" 

As  the  curtain  falls  the  stage 
crew  is  heard  laughing  uproariously 
off-stage. 

"GUNDY,"   '24. 
Thespian   Dramatic   Club. 


GIRLS'  BASKET  BALL! 


"We've   got  the  team. 
We've  got  the  steam." 

This  certainly  is  true  with  the 
Normal  Girls'  Basket  Ball  team. 
What  we  are  doing  now  is  only  one- 
half  of  what  we  are  planning  to  do. 

When  try  outs  for  the  team  began 
we  had  about  one  hundred  girls  to 
try.  Of  course  we  couldn't  use  all, 
so  we've  dwindled  down  to  twenty. 
This  squad  of  ambitious  players, 
practice  every  day  under  the  care- 
ful guidance  of  Miss  Sammis.  Good 
sportsmanship  is  the  predominating 
feature  in  the  squad. 

For  our  whole  season  we  have 
about  fifteen  games  scheduled.  In 
all  case  possible,  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  play  the  same  team  on  the 
same   day. 

Heaven  help  the  foes  of  Normal's 
team! 

WE'RE  OUT  FOR  VICTORY. 
SCHEDULE: 
Jan.  12 — -Western   Md.      Away. 
Jan.  18 — Hagerstown    High.      Home. 
Jon.  2  5 — Md.  School  for  Deaf.  Away 
Jan.  26 — Hagerstown    High.       Away. 
Feb.  1 — Blue    Ridge.      Home. 
Feb.  2 — Western    Maryland.      Home. 
Feb.  8 — Teachers'    Training.       Home 
Feb.  9 — Sherwood   High.      Home. 
Feb.  15 — Blue  Ridge.    Away. 
Feb.  2  9 — Teachers'    Training.     Away. 
ANN   GILPIN,    Mgr. 

The  opening  game  of  the  season 
for  the  girls'  basket  ball  team  was 
played  at  Westminster  January  12, 
1924,  between  Western  Maryland 
College   and    our   team. 

The  present  line-up  is — F.,  Laird, 
(Capt.)  C,  McCuUough;  C,  Neily; 
S.  C,  Hanway;  G.,  Sheppherd;  G., 
Hisley;  Subs.,  El  Wolf,  Kenlon; 
Manager,    Gilpin. 

C.   McCULLOUGH,   Sr.   I. 


Miss  M. — This  is  the  third  time 
I  have  had  to  punish  j'ou  this  week. 
Why  are  you  so  troublesome? 

Junior — Because  grandpa  saj's  the 
good  die  young,  and  I  ain't  taking 
anv  chances. 

^The    Owl. 
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CHILDHOOD  REMINISCENOES. 


Jly  recollections  of  my  early  child- 
hood days  are  rather  hazy.  It  is  all 
a  blur  of  green  fields  clotted  with 
buttercups  where  we  played  dolls 
all  day  long  and  chewed  turnips. 
These  fields  ended  abruptly  in  a 
small  cliff  of  gray,  mossy",  rocks, 
overgrown  with  columbine.  I  have 
never  forgotten  buttercups  or  col- 
umbine. 1  felt  so  close  to  them,  as 
I   had   only   one   little  girl   playmate. 

I  was  always  very  fond  of  my  fath- 
er and  ran  to  meet  him  every  after- 
noon— principally  for  the  toos-up  in 
the  air  he  gave  me.  Disappointed 
because  I  didn't  turn  out  to  be  a 
boy,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  make 
me  one.  So  I  was  dressed  in  romp- 
ers and  overalls,  called  Daddy's  boy, 
and  taught  never  to  cry  when  I  met 
with  an  accident,  but  to  laugh  and 
say   it   didn't  hurt. 

Sitting  on  my  grandfather's  knee 
in  the  old  farm  kitchen,  listening  to 
the  colored  boy  playing  "Turkey  in 
the  Straw"  on  the  mouthorgan,  and 
the  boys  jigging  an  accompaniment 
was  a   royal  entertainment. 

My  first  sister  was  a  mystery  to 
me.  Seated  opposite  each  other  on 
grandfather's  knee,  I  would  very 
slowly  and  gravely  count  over  her 
many  marvels.  She  had  two  eyes, 
two  ears,  a  nose,  mouth,  and  hair. 
Wonder    of    wonders! 

I  believe  my  life  has  been  in  dan- 
ger only  once.  Then,  I  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  mean  ,old,  red,  cow.  She 
rushed  at  me  furiously,  caught  me 
up  with  her  horns,  and  tossed  me 
on  her  back.  Luckily,  Dad  arrived 
in  time  to  foil  her  plans. 

It  seems  to  me  I  must  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  playing  movie 
stars.  We  always  quarrelled  over 
which  one  was  to  be  Pearl  White. 
These  gorgeous  productions  usually 
ended  in  jumping  off  the  loft  into  a 
pile  of  hay — that  is,  if  they  didn't 
end   in  a  fight. 

I  was  taught  at  home  for  three 
years.  Then  I  started  to  school  in 
the  fourth  grade.  The  first  hours 
were  a  nightmare.  I  watched  my 
chance  and  ran   home  at  recess. 

Since  then.  Father  Time  has  har- 
vested a  few  more  years  with  his 
scythe;  years  which  have  given  me 
more  dignity  and  wisdom  (?)  I  have 
put  up  r.iy  hair,  lengthened  my 
dresses  and  passed  the  stage  when  I 
was  scandalized  at  the  use  of  pow- 
der. My  friends  assure  me  that  now, 
1  am  quite  a  grown  up  lady. 

B.  C,  Jr.  III. 


DR.   FINNEY'S   MESSAGE   TO 
OUR  ALUMNI   OF   1923. 


Sam  T.    (in   restaurant):    "Do  you 
serve  lobsters  here?" 

Waiter:  "Yes,  sir,  we  serve  every- 
body.    Sit  right  down." 

— With  apologies  to  Tolo. 


I  predict  for  you  busy  and  happy 
lives.  Busy,  because  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  normal  schools  all  over  the 
country  are  turning  out  annually 
comparatively  large  classes  of 
graduates,  the  supply  does  not  yet 
equal  the  demand.  The  need  for' 
your  services  is  great;  you  have  re- 
ceived your  instruction  and  are  go- 
ing out  from  the  protecting  walls  of 
this  institution,  and  now,  in  the 
language  of  the  street,  it  is  up  to 
you   to   make  good. 

Yours  will  be  happy  lives  as  well, 
because  useful.  Happy  in  the  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  service,  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  duties  well  per- 
formed, for  I  am  sure  that  the  words 
of  counsel  and  instruction  which 
have  come  from  the  lips  of  your 
teachers  during  your  years  of  train- 
ing, have  not  fallen  upon  unwilling 
ears,  but  will  manifest  themselves  in 
your    every    action. 

Yours  is  an  honorable  profession; 
its  aims  and  aspirations  have  ever 
been  of  the  highest,  its  accomplish- 
ments worthy  of  the  greatest  praise, 
its  traditions  ever  stimulating  and 
inspiring — an  incentive  to  the  ut- 
most endeavor  upon  the  part  of 
every  one  of  you.  Let  it  be  your 
constant  aim,  not  alone  to  keep  un- 
sullied her  fair  name  and  fame,  but 
as  far  as  in  you  lies,  by  your  un- 
selfish devotion  to  duty,  by  your  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  little  things  of 
life  as  well  as  the  great  things,  to 
add  some  lustre  to  the  name  of  your 
chosen   profession   of  teaching. 

"One   ship    drives    East   and   another 
West, 
While  the  self-same  breezes  blow. 
It's   the   set  of   the  sail   and   not  the 
gales 
That  bids  them  where  to  go. 
Like   the   winds   of   the   sea    are    the 
ways  of  the  fates 
As  we  voyage  on  through  life; 
It's  the  set  of  the  soul  that  decides 
the  goal. 
And      not     the      storms    and      the 
strife." 

t 

It  was  my  privilege  some  years 
ago  to  attend  a  memorial  service 
held  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
to  commemorate  the  life  work,  re- 
cently brought  to  so  sudden  an  un- 
timely an  end,  of  one  who  gloried 
in  the  fact  that  she  was  a  nurse, 
and  who,  as  such,  in  her  compara- 
tively short  life,  had  accomplished 
so  much  for  the  uplifting  and  bet- 
terment of  her  chosen  profession.  I 
wish  you  could  all  have  heard,  as 
I  did,  the  testimony  of  those  who 
knew  and  loved  her,  as  to  all  that 
she  had  been  able  to  accomplish; 
and  of  the  enduring  monument 
which    she    had    bulit    for    herself    in 


the  hearts  of  her  friends  and  pupils; 
of  the  vast  improvements  which  al- 
most single-handed  she  had  wrought 
in  the  educational  and  social  status 
of  the  nurse.  I  know  it  would  have 
made  you  proud  of  your  noble  pro- 
fession of  teaching — for  she  was 
primarily  a  teacher — and  would  have 
been  a  stimulus  to  larger  en- 
deavor. 

It  may  not  be  given  to  any  one  of 
you  to  become  an  Isabel  Hampton 
Robb,  or  an  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
or  a  Daniel  Port  Oilman,  but  by 
the  conscientious  performance  of 
those  duties,  be  they  great  or  small, 
which  may  fall  to  your  lot  in  the 
course  of  a  life  devoted  to  teaching 
the  youth  of  our  land,  you  may 
achieve  a  measure  of  success  and 
merit  a  reward  that  are  beyond  com- 
putation. 


NURSERY  RHYMES  FOR 
JUNIORS. 


Little  rising   bell. 

With  your  jolly  tingle. 
Every   morning   in    my    ears 

Comes   your   jingle,   jingle. 

Then   with   feelings  very  bold. 

I   crawl  right  out   of  bed. 
Gee!    it's   awfully   cold. 

But    my    tummy   must   be    fed. 
MARGARET  SIMPSON,  Sr.  V. 

THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in    Coal.    Lumber.    Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 

Towson,  Md.  Biderwood,  Md. 

(10) 


HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription  Druggists 

Aim — SERVICE  Motto — QUALITY 

Headquarters    for    school    supplies 

since    1904. 

Agents     for    Kodaks    and    Waterman's 

Fountain    Pens 
ToHson,             -  .  Maryland 

(10) 


Established    1873 

A.  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers 
Greek  Letter  Fraternity  Jewelry 


Diamonds 
(10) 


213  N.  LIBERTY  ST. 

Fine  Jewelry 
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RHYMES    OF    SENIOR    VI. 


Christmas   holiday   over  at  last, 

And    all    the    joys    of    the    old    year 
passed, 

Senior  VI,  with  a  merry  grin, 

Decided  the  New  Year's  work  to  be- 
gin. 

In    English    room   we   met   the    first. 

And     all     the     Christmas     joys     re- 
hearsed. 

Then   to  history  we  found   our   way. 

And     so    continued    throughout    the 
day. 

That    we    were    sleepy,    the    teachers 
knew. 

And  questions  they  asked  of  only  a 
few. 

We  tried  to  be  happy  in  spite  of  the 
fact. 

That  home   and  friends  were  calling 
us  back. 

Three    of   our    members    did   not   re- 
turn. 

But  we   were  all  very  glad   to   learn 

That    only    a    few    more    days    they 
would  linger. 

Nor  was  there   a  diamond   on   a  fin- 
ger. 

And  so  we  are  here  and  expect  to  do 

Our     very     best,     the     whole     year 
through. 

And   our   New  Year's  resolution  will 
be: 

Make  '24  better  than  '23. 

MARY    HILL. 


jump  down.  Mother  had  refused  to 
help  me  and  had  scolded  me  for 
climbing  up  there,  but  my  little 
brother  helped  me  down  and  I  ran 
all  the  way   to   school. 


My  uncle  and  my  two  cousins,  a 
girl  eight  years  old  and  a  boy,  eight 
months  old,  came  to  our  house  to 
live  when  my  aunt  died.  It  was  my 
greatest  pleasure  then,  to  slip  up- 
stairs and  wake  the  baby,  if  the 
nurse  wasn't  looking.  I  always  got 
tired  of  playing  with  him  and  usu- 
ally  left   him   crying. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  PAST. 


When  I  was  two  and  a  half  years 
old  I  stopped  in  Philadelphia  for 
several  hours  and  all  I  remember  is 
a  subway,  a  trolley  car,  a  long  fiight 
of  stairs  and  a  delicious  breakfast 
of  ham  and  eggs,  eaten  while  moth- 
er continually  reminded  me  that  we 
were  going  to  miss  our  train.  We 
didn't  miss  the  train  however,  but 
the  only  thing  I  remember  about  Sa- 
lem is  a  little  girl  with  a  garden 
sprinkler.  I  wanted  to  help  her 
sprinkle  the  garden,  but  mother  said 
that  I  couldn't  because  I  would  get 
my  white   dress   all   dirty. 


When  my  brother  was  little,  I  al- 
ways wanted  to  play  him  to  sleep 
with  music.  I  considered  my  drum 
my  most  valuable  instrument  be- 
cause it  would  make  the  most  noise. 
It  wasn't  an  expensive  instrument 
at,  all,  just  a  tin  pan  and  two 
spoons. 


One  afternoon  while  visiting  a 
girl  friend,  I  decided  to  stay  for 
dinner.  When  it  began  to  get  dusk 
mother  became  alarmed  and  went 
after  me.  She  took  me  home  with 
her  and  by  that  experience  I  found 
out  that  she  was  to  know  when  I 
stayed  out  for  dinner. 


There  I  sat  up  a  willow  tree  ex- 
pecting every  minute  to  hear  the 
school   bell   ring   and   too    scared    to 


One  of  the  hardest  things  I  ever 
had  to  do  was  to  put  away  my  play- 
things. We  moved  and  mother  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  a  good  time 
to  pack  my  toys  away  forever,  so 
I  climbed  to  the  attic  and  packed  my 
seven  dolls,  my  baby  carriage, 
dishes,  furniture  and  all  other  things 
away  in  trunks.  Even  now  I  some- 
times go  to  the  attic  and  look  at 
them  and  remember  when  I  used  to 
play  with   them. 

EVELYN  P.  PARSONS,  Jr.  III. 


SH.1KEPEAKE'S  DEFIMTIONS. 

Freshman    Year:     "A    Comedy    of 

Errors." 

Sophomore      Year:      "Much      Ado 

About    Nothing." 

Junior  Year:   "As  You  Like  It." 
Senior     Year:     "All's     Well     That 

Ends  Well." 

— -Review. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  BASKET 
BALL. 


The  coming  of  the  new  year  means 
the  coming  of  a  new  sport  for  our 
athletic  year,  namely  Basket  Ball. 
As  manager  of  this  year's  team, 
there  are  several  facts  which  I  wish 
to   place   before   the  student   body. 

A  glance  at  our  schedule  will  show 
that  our  school  has  been  placed  on 
a  much  higher  standard  than  here- 
tofore. Consequently,  we  are  facing 
I  might  say,  the  hardest  season  in 
the  history  of  Boys'  Basket  Ball  at 
this  institution. 

Through  graduation  last  year  we 
lost  four  regulars  from  last  year's 
team.  This  means  the  entire  re- 
building  of  this   year's   team. 

Now,  readers,  lend  an  ear  for  this 
last  and  most  important  point.  We 
want  and  need  the  support  of  every 
single  student  in  this  school.  Our 
games  are  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings.  The  managers  of  both 
Girls'  and  Boys'  teams  have  tried  to 
so  arrange  our  schedules  that  both 
the  boys  and  girls'  teams  play  on 
the  same  evening.  Just  think,  two, 
and  I  might  say  three,  games  in 
one  evening. 

Keep   your   eyes   on    our   schedule, 

which  is  on   the  bulletin   board,  and 

keep    these   few   lines   in   mind: 

If    you    can't    get    in    and    play    the 

game,  j 

Don't   walk   away  and   pout,  , 

But  back  Dear  Normal  to  the  last      I 

With   a  hip   hurrah,   and   a  shout.. 
J.    OWEN   THOMAS, 
Manager,  Basket  Ball. 


Gifts     in    Art,     China,     Leather    Goods, 
Books,    Toys, 

THE   DULANY-VERNAY   CO. 

Social  and  Commercial   Stationers 

339-341    N".    Charles,   St.,   Baltimore, 
(10) 


Phone,  Mt.  Vernon   1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324   W.   Saratoga   Street 

0pp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and  Special   Designs  to  Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any    Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal   Pins  &  Rings 
(10) 

TOWSON    SERVICE    STATION 

L.  J.  MASON,  Proprietor 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone,  Towson  554. 
(10) 

You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 
THE 

TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Opposite   the   Court   House 

Open  Saturday  Nights 

4%     Interest    on     Savings    Deposits 

(10) 


Your  work   counts   for   more  than 
your  talk. 


Start   a   Savings  Account  With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

TOWSON                             MARYLAND 
(10)      

"OUR   SECOND   HOME" 

KEENE'S 
York   Road   and  Burke   Avenue 

(10) 

Vernon  2356 

THE  FLAG,  BANNER  AND 

PENNANT  SHOP 

Successors   to    Sisco   Brothers 

R.    H.     Taylor,     302    Park    Avenue 

BAL.TIMORB,   MD, 

(B)  . 
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BOYS'  ATHLETICS. 


Soccer  and  Biisketball. 

This  issue  of  The  Oriole  indicates 
in  Athletics  the  end  of  the  Soccer 
season  and  the  initiation  of  our  boys 
into  the  cage  game,  Basket  Ball. 

There  remains  from  our  Soccer 
season  a  feeling  of  disappointment  i 
than  rankles  deep.  The  Middletowni 
lads  certainly  proved  to  us  that 
there  are  many  strange  breaks  in ' 
sport  that  prove  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  a  team  and  its  ability  i 
to  adapt  itsell  to  adverse  conditions 
under  discouraging  circumstances. ' 
Our  season,  however,  was  concluded 
by  a  victory  over  the  strong  all-star 
team   of   Hancock   and   Clear   Spring.' 

The  thing  that  will  remain  in  the 
boys'  memory  the  longest,  and  will 
often  be  recalled  with  a  smile,  is  oui^ 
eventful  trip  to  Hagerstown.  Our 
coach  was  the  life  of  the  party  and 
we  can  surely  thank  him  for  making 
the  trip  so  pleasant.  There  are  some 
things  that  should  remain  concealed, 
but  yet,  if  curious,  ask  some  of  the 
boys  for  details.  Trips  like  this  are 
responsible  for  a  successful  season 
and  add  many  memories  to  our 
pages  of  experiences,  especially  those 
memoirs  that  were  purloined.  The 
time  has  now  come,  however,  when 
we  should  forget  Soccer  and  center 
our  interest  on  Basket  Ball.  Let  us 
all  make  a  wish  that  next  year's 
Soccer  Team  be  even  better  than  i 
this  year's  and  that  tliey  will  be 
able   to   make   a   superior   record. 

Our  Basket  Ball  season  is  now  in 
full  swing,  having  already  played 
two  games,  one  with  Teachers' 
Training  and  the  other  with  West- 
ern Maryland.  Coach  Callowhill  i.s 
working  hard  to  put  out  a  winning 
team  that  will  bring  credit  to  our 
school  and  we  certainly  appreciate 
his   efforts.  I 

The  captain  of  the  squad  is  yet] 
uuelected,  but  this  duty  will  soon 
be  attended   to   we   hope.  I 

On  Friday  night,  January  18th,, 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  teams  of  Ha-' 
gerstown,  journey  down  here  to  give 
us  two  interesting  games.  Let  us 
all  see  to  it  that  they  receive  a 
warm   welcome    to    our   Alma   Mater. 

The  team  would  also  appreciate 
the  backing  of  the  student  body 
when  they  play.  Let's  turn  out  and 
cheer! 

C.   AUSTIN   GARDNER. 


"BITS  OF  CHILDHOOD." 


My  dearerst  memories  of  my 
mother  are  the  many  afternoons  she 
spent  reading  to  me  some  verse  from 
"Nursery  Rhymes"  or  a  chapter 
from  the  Oz  Books.  Even  on  the 
day  of  her  death  she  read  to  me  as 
usual  and  1  truly  believe  It  was 
through  her  I  learned  to  love  and 
appreciate    good    books. 

My    flr.st    day    at    Primary    School 


was  an  eventful  day.  I  had  just 
come  from  Virginia  to  live  with  my 
aunt  in  Maryland.  1  am  sure  if 
there  had  been  a  hole  in  the  floor  I 
would  have  quietly  slipped  through. 
Eyes,  strange  eyes,  and  faces  con- 
fronted me,  and  as  1  was  looking 
from  one  strange  face  to  another,  a 
kind   voice   said: 

"All  right,  Dorothy,  you  may  sit 
with   Elizabeth." 

During  the  drawing  period  I 
heard  some  one  back  of  me  exclaim: 

"Oh!      Can't   she   draw  good?" 

"She",     evidently    was     I,     for    in 
the  course  of  time  I  was  entertaining  I 
the    entire    first    grade    drawing    pic- 
tures. 

"Cowboys  and  Indians,"  is  a  very 
interesting  game,  especially  if  you 
become  so  wrapped  up  in  the  game 
you  fight  real  fights.  That  is  what 
I  did.  I  was  leader  of  the  cowboys 
and  Big  Chief  had  stolen  some  of 
my  good  men.  Of  course,  I  imme- 
diately went  up  to  Big  Chief  and 
gave  her  a  real  hard  slap  on  the 
cheek,  that  stung  my  hand  and 
brought  the  blood  to  the  surface  in 
her  face.  The  tears  began  to  roll 
down  Big  Chief's  face  and  she  rushed 
to  the  principal  of  the  school.  Af- 
ter school  Big  Chief  and  I  went 
home  with  our  arms  around  each 
other,  both  agreeing  "Cowboys  and 
Indians,"  a  game  for  boys  and  not 
girls. 

Being  a  doctor's  daughter,  my 
favorite  game  was  doctoring  dolls. 
I  was  the  surgeon,  my  dolls  the  pa- 
tients, and  my  friends  the  nurses. 
Mary  Anne,  the  big  rag  doll,  was  ill, 
so  1  was  called  to  her  bedside.  She 
was  indeed  very  ill  and  pink  pills 
were  the  only  remedy.  Slowly, 
quietly,  I  tiptoed  to  my  father's  of- 
fice and  got  one  of  his  pill  cases. 
White,  gray,  pink,  red,  all  sizes, 
some  flat,  some  round  and  some  fat. 
After  dosing  Mary  Anne  with  the 
pink  pill  she  did  not  recover,  so  the 
surgeon  though  it  best  to  mix  all  the 
pills  in  water.  Of  course,  the  rag 
doll  became  normal,  but  the  poor 
surgeon  had  to  see  her  "doctor" 
about  the  lovely  pills  that  she  had 
wasted.  The  doctor  prescribed  the 
bed  for  the  doll  surgeon  and  to  bed 
she    went. 

It  is  indeed,  with  resentment,  I 
leave  the  sweet  memories  of  the 
past  and  face  the  problems  of  the 
present.  Those  days  will  never  be 
forgotten  and  it  will  always  be  a 
pleasant  moment  when  1  recall  those 
sad  and  happy  events  that  made  up 
my  childhood. 

DOROTHY  M.  MILLER,  Jr.  III. 


REMEMBER  MOTHER. 


Afri- 


"Say,    pop,    do    the    heathen 
cans  wear  pants?" 

"Shh-h,    no!" 

"Then  why'd  you  put  that  pants' 
button  in  the  collection  they  took 
up  for  'em  today?" 

— Judge. 


A  certain  author  has  said  that 
the  simple  word  "Home"  is  the 
sweetest  in  the  English  language. 
Another  claims  the  same  honor  for 
the  word  "Mother."  But  the  two 
words  are  almost  synonymous,  for 
what   is   home   without  a  mother? 

From  infancy  we  are  accustomed 
to  Mother's  loving  attentions;  her 
anxieties  and  ambitions  for  us.  Con- 
sequently, we  grow  to  take  them  for 
granted,    and   become   thoughtless. 

Think  for  a  moment,  and  imagine 
the  happiness  you  would  bring  your 
Mother  if  you  should  ask  her  to  a 
movie  with  you,  or,  if  you  should 
spend  an  evening  at  home  with  her 
and  make  her  know  that  you  really 
appreciate  her  love.  She  is  priceless. 
You  know  it.     Show  her  that  you  do! 

Mothers  see,  as  none  others  can, 
the  weaving  of  the  web  of  life;  its 
filament  of  gold  and  gray;  its  prizes 
and  penalties;  its  laughter  and  long- 
ing; its  songs  and  sighs;  its  peace 
and    pain. 

We  don't  have  to  tell  them.  They 
know.  They  sympathize.  They  un- 
derstand. Their  hearts  are  warm 
and  big  and  tender. 

They  forgive.  They  comfort  and 
encourage.     They  console  and  cheer. 

They  give — what  do  they  not 
give? 

And  yet,  all  too  often, — God  for- 
give us! — mothers  are  cherished 
only  in  memory,  after  they  are 
gone. 

Let  us  cherish  them  now! 

Write  to  yours  tonight  and  tell 
her  how   much  you   love   her. 

— St.  John's  Collegian. 


AT   THE    SWITCHBOARD. 


"Some  of  the  things  said  over  the 
wires,"  declared  the  telephone  girl, 
to  a  lineman  making  repairs,  "are 
not  fit  for  me  to  hear." 

"Aw,"    pointed    out    the    lineman, 
"you    can't    expect    to    work    around 
electricity  and   not  get  shocked." 
— From  Ladies  Home  Journel. 


HOLIDAY         GREETING 


The  Boot  Shop 

WM.  F.  ORTH,  Prop. 

Graduate    Practipedist 

520   York  Road        -        Towson,   Md. 

SHOES  ARCHES  RUBBERS 

Phone  Towson  59-M. 
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MAIL  TIME  AT  M.  S.  N.  S. 


Down  the  hill   I   walk   so   fast, 

For   I   have  a   hunch, 
That  I   have  some   mail   upstairs. 

So  I  hustle  through  my  lunch. 

Up  the  stairs  I  gayly  skip, 

Glance   all   around   the   place. 

Not  a  letter  can  I  see. 
Then  a  gloomy  face. 

Out  the  window  then  I  look, 
Mail  proctor's  just  a  coming, 

J  just   knew   he   wouldn't  fail  me. 
Then   I   start   a  humming. 

Finally,    my    room   is    reached, 

A   letter   is  thrown  in, 
I   quickly  grab   it   up,   to   find: 

"Uses  We  Make  Of  Tin." 
ELIZABETH  SIMPSON,  Sr.  VI. 


MISS  TALL  SAYS:   "B.  S.  A.' 

MEANS  MORE  THAN  BACK 

TO  SCHOOL  AGAIN. 


In  a  most  interesting  series  of 
fiction  for  girls,  (though  it  is  said 
men  too,  enjoy  it),  there  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  doing  of  a  club  whose 
members,  having  more  originality 
than  heroines  of  their  type  generally 
possess,  called  themselves  the  "B.  C. 
A,s." — or  "Back  to  College  Again." 
Even  though  we  are  just  back  from 
our  short  holidays,  I  think  we  can, 
with  very  little  "cribbing",  call  our- 
selves the  "Back  to  School  Again." 

I  went  to  talk  with  Miss  Tall  the 
other  day,  concerning  the  signifi- 
cance of  being  back  to  school  again. 
She,  too,  feels  that  "Seasons  and 
holidays  make  cycles  that  are  stra- 
tegic points  in  our  lives."  Particular- 
ly is  this  true  of  the  Yuletide  holi- 
days— for  they  are  "the  holidays 
most  outstanding  in  the  lives  and 
emotions  of  our  students." 

"The  school  year  is  now  almost 
half  gone.  The  students,  by  this 
time  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
school  and  have  acquired  the  school 
spirit  they  are  thenceforth  to  exude. 
All  their  school  habits,  all  of  their 
professional  activities  have  taken 
root,  by  this  time  and  in  this  Normal 
School — we  ai-e  now  as  we  are  and 
as  we  ai-e  going  to  be. 

The  New  Year  is  upon  us  before 
Christmastide  is  over.  Resolutions 
are  being  made.  It  is  a  dramatic 
time;  it  is  a  most  Important  time. 
What  shall  our  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions be?  They  shall  be:  That 
we  develop  our  self-reliance 
through  broader  and  greater 
knowledge  than  we  now  have; 
every  phase  of  school  life,  seeing  ten 
opportunities  where  the  person  of 
no  knowledge  sees  only  one;  and 
that  we  shall  strive  for  originality 
by  being  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
ideas  and  to  all  the  forces  that  sur- 
round  us.     We  can  not  all  be  geni- 


uses in  education  like  Dewey  and 
Thorndike,  but  we  can,  through  our 
power  to  think,  set  the  world  agog 
with  educational  ideas  if  we  only 
will. 

To  every  student:  May  the  year 
192  4  develop  your  possibilities  to 
the  fullest  extent.  You  are  the 
spirit  of  this  school.  You  will  soon 
be  a  pervasive  force  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  What  will  you  do  with 
your  opportunity? 

Such  was  the  message  Miss  Tall 
gave  me  for  the  students  of  M.  S.  N. 
S.  when  I  interviewed  her  for  The 
Oriole  the  other  afternoon. 

ESTHER  MCDOWELL. 


CAROL  SINGING  AT  CHRIST- 
MAS. 


Did  you  ever  come  upon  a  group 
of  people,  who  were  happy  and 
bright  and  who  seemed  not  to  have 
a  care  or  trouble?  Well,  such  is 
the  sight  you  would  have  seen  had 
you  come  into  the  Auditorium  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  on 
Thursday  night,   December   2  0th. 

Owing  to  the  inclement  weather 
we  could  not  have  the  carol  singing 
around  the  lighted  Christmas  tree 
on  the  Campus  as  we  had  planned. 
That  fact  was  not  very  disturbing, 
however,  because  Christmas  was 
near  and  we  were  going  home  the 
next  day! 

About  7.3  0  P.  M.,  the  student 
body  and  visitors  assembled  in  the 
Auditorium.  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Miss  McEachern,  the  room 
soon  rang  with  Christmas  songs, 
filling  all  who  took  part  with  the 
spirit  of  Christmas,  for,  as  we  all 
know,  nothing  is  more  inspiring  and 
heartening  than  singing  those  old 
songs  that  have  cheered  and  com- 
forted people  for  generations  past. 

About  12  o'clock,  the  Seniors 
started  out  again.  We  sang  for  Miss 
Tall  and  Miss  McEachern  and  then 
paraded  through  the  dormitories, 
singing  as  we  went.  Only  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  singing  know  the 
pleasure    derived    from    it. 

We  could  not  have  been  other 
than  happy  had  we  tried  that  night 
— a  smile  was  on  every  face,  joy 
was  in  every  heart.  Lessons  were* 
almost  over,  suit  cases  were  packed, 
and  every  one  was  thinking  of  home 
— enjoying  in  anticipation  the  pres- 
ents and  all  good  things  that  go  with 
Christmas! 

Beneath  all  the  outward  rejoicing 
I  think  almost  every  one  felt  the 
true  spirit  of  Christmas,  thinking  of 
what  it  really  means,  and  appreciat- 
ing the  significance   of  it. 

F.    BROOKS,   Sr.   V. 


THE   ORIGIN   OF 
ORIOLE." 


'THE 


Silver — "Oh,  I  wish  the  Lord  had 
made  me  a  man." 

Wilbur — "He  did,  I'm  the  man." 


Not  many  years  ago — no!  Not 
quite  two  ye&rs  ago,  there  lived  a 
little  girl  who  was  always  happy. 
She  was  no;  beautiful,  nor  was  she 
rich,  but  her  happiness  was  brought 
about  by  filling  the  lives  of  oth°rs 
with  sunshine.  She  delighted  every- 
one with  her  kind  words  and  beau- 
tiful  songs. 

One  day,  a  fairy,  passing  by,  saw 
the  little  girl  seated  under  a  tree 
crying.  Now,  the  fairy  knew  that 
the  little  girl  was  usually  happy, 
so  she  inquired:  "Why  are  you  cry- 
ing little  girl?"  "I  have  been  think- 
ing," said  the  little  girl,  "how  many 
people  there  are  in  the  world  who 
need  someone  to  sing  them  cheery 
songs  and  speak  kind  words  to 
them.  I  have  been  wishing  that  I 
could  make  them  all  happy." 

The  fairy  thought  long  and  earn- 
estly and  then  she  said:  "Little  girl, 
I  have  a  plan.  We  will  make  all  the 
kinds  words  you  say  and  all  the 
songs  you  sing  into  a  little  bird.  It 
shall  go  where  there  are  many,  many 
people  and  make  them  happy.  As 
she  spoke,  they  heard  music  and, 
looking  up,  the  little  girl  saw  a  tniy 
bird  with  a  yellow  breast  and  black 
wings.  Suddenly  he  soared  away. 
He  fiew  straight  into  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  and,  seating 
himself  on  a  desk  in  Room  No.  221, 
he  sang  so  melodiously  that  Miss 
Munn  closed  the  window  for  fear  he 
would  get  away.  But,  the  little  sing- 
er has  never  left.  He  goes  around 
the  school  and  gathers  up  all  the 
witty  sayings,  all  the  songs  and  bits 
of  wisdom.  Every  month  he  sings 
them  with  a  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
that  all  the  students  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  pause  to 
listen.  We  hope  he  ever  continues 
to  sing  for  we  have  all  learned  to 
love  "The  Oriole." 

MARY   HILL,   Sr.  VI. 


PAT'S  FIRST   NIGHT   IN   TOWN. 

Two  Irishmen,  fresh  from  Ireland, 
had  just  landed  in  New  York,  and 
engaged  a  room  in  the  top  story  of 
a  hotel.  Mike  retired  early,  but  Pat 
sat  by  the  window  looking  out.  Soon 
an  alarm  of  fire  was  run  in  and  a 
fire  engine  rushed  by,  throwing  up 
sparks  of  fire  and  clouds  of  smoke. 
Another  engine  soon  followed  the 
first.  Pat  rushed  excitedly  to  the 
bedside,  and,  shaking  his  friend, 
called  loudly: 

"Mike,  Mike,  wake  up!  They  are 
moving  Hell  and  two  loads  have 
gone  by  already." 


If 


Sergeant    (to  colored  sentry) 
anything  moves  you  shoot." 

Sentry;       "Yas,    suh,    an'    if    any- 
thing  shoots.   Ah  moves." 

— Naval   Academy   Log. 
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PIECES  OF  EIGHT. 


Miss  Hartman — Now  girls,  you 
must  all  have  your  bibliographies  in 
your   notebooks. 

Cal  Brown  (suddenly  waking  up) 
— Miss  Hartman.  which  side  of  the 
page  did  you  say  we  should  put  our 
biographies  on? 


Mr.  Walthers — How  many  of  you 
know   what  a  vestigial   structure   is? 

B.  Harris  (aside  to  her  neighbor) 
— Is  it  anything  like  a  vestibule? 


Junior  VIII  will  all  need  spectacles 
if  Mr.  Walthers  keeps  on  saying 
"You  see?"  to  us  in  geography  class. 

Bertha  Harris  surprised  Physical 
Ed.  Class  when  she  was  called  upon 
to  mock  a  horse,  and  said:  "He- 
haw!" 

JUNIOR    VIII. 


HIP !  HIP !  HOORAY !  FOR  THE 
NORMALS  AND   PESTS! 


THE  DISCARDED  CHRISTMAS 
TREE. 


Since  returning  to  Normal  School, 
I  have  noticed,  while  walking 
through  Towson,  several  Christmas 
trees  lying  out  in  the  street.  They 
had  served  their  purpose  and  now 
were  dedicated  to  the  rubbish  pile. 
What  a  pitiful  ending  for  something, 
which,  only  a  few  hours  before  had 
been  brilliantly  alive  and  filling  the 
lives  of   others   with   happiness! 

How  quicK  we  are  to  discard  those 
wno   cnn    oeneSc   U3   3D    lonrer.      A!. 
that  th£v  did  for   us  is  sooa   forgo: 
tea  and  "we  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Faithful    friends   are    lest   in   a    aio- 
neni  of  anger,  loyal  wives  are  i^s^ 
lected      for     scn^e      ".-  v     attracion 
earnest  mothers  are  left  to  work  out 
their    own    salvation    by    ungrateful 
children    who    do    not    wish    to    re- 
member the  weary  hours  spent  in  giv- 
ing  them   proper   care   and   a   decent 
start  in  life. 

Poor,  forsaken  little  Christmas 
trees!  You  have  the  sympathy  of 
those  of  us  who  have  received  the 
same  treatment  from  our  own  friends 
and  relatives.  But  you  may  at 
least  console  yourself  with  the 
thought  that  you  did  your  duty 
cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  and, 
though  you  have  been  cast  out, 
there  is  a  passerby  who  has  seen 
and   who  understands. 

CATHARINE  A.  PURKS,  Jr.  III. 


Gradually  the  interest  rises.  The 
time  is  drawing  near.  A  feeling  of 
excitement,  expectancy,  and  hope 
fill  the  hearts  of  all.  What  is  it,  a 
circus,  Easter  Holidays,  or  Com- 
mencement? Well,  to  be  frank,  it  is 
none  of  these.  Any  Senior  will  be 
able  to  inform  you  that  the  contests 
are  coming.  The  Big-Nights  /will, 
be:  March  28,  Debate  by  the  Public 
Speaking  and  Current  Events  Clubs; 
April  4,  Literarry  contest  by  the 
Story-telling,  Authorship,  and  Maga- 
zine Clubs;  April  11,  two  one-act 
plays,  presented  by  the  Dramatic 
Clubs. 

To  the  Alumni:  It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  want  you  to  come 
back,  and  it  is  hoped  that  you  will 
be  back  for  these  contests.  Please 
hold  the  above  dates  open  for  visits 
to  your  "Alma  Mater." 

To  the  Student  Body:  You  will 
be  there,  however,  not  beause  you 
have  to  be,  but  because  you  will  want 
to.  The  Seniors  have  already  ex- 
perienced the  thrill  of  contests,  but 
Juniors,  there  is  a  wonderful  treat 
in  store  for  you. 

OWEN    THOMAS, 
CHARLOTTE    HELM, 
Senior   I. 


A   NEW   VENTURE. 


On  December  19,  th  Dramatic 
Club  of  Normal  made  its  first  public 
appearance,  rendering  a  delightful- 
ly quaint  one-act  English  play,  "Hol- 
ly   Berry    and    Mistletoe." 

This  play  was  the  Club's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Christmas  spirit  and  to 
the  festivities  of  the  school,  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a  large  and 
appreciateive    audience. 

The  players  presented  a  very 
pleasing  and  finished  version  of  this 
old  time  English  story,  and  the 
status  of  the  Club  as  an  entertaining 
and  educative  organization  is  firmly 
established   for   the   future. 

This   society  is   a   new   product   of 

■  the    school,,   having    been    organized 

■  only  this  year  by  Miss  Munn,  under 
•  whose  able  direction,  it  is  proving  a 
j  valuable  asset  to  Normal.  The  club 
I  has  planned  a  very  active  campaign 
j  for   the  next   few  months,  hoping  to 

be  able  to  present  two  more  one- 
act  plays,  and  one  long  play.  I'm 
sure  this  announcement  will  be 
I  greeted  with  delight,  and  the  plays 
awaited  with  much  pleasant  antici- 
pation, since  all  realize  that  a  treat 
is  in  store  for  them. 

So  wait — watch — and  wish  for 
more! 

M.   G. 


UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  JR.  III. 


Junior  III  has  organized  four 
peppy  basket  ball  teams  and  has  had 
some  snappy  games.  The  captains 
are:  Misses  Elizabeth  Rencher,  Lou- 
ise Exans,  Lillian  Whitehead  and 
Catharine    Purks. 

CATHARINE    PURKS,    Jr.    III. 


The  Li-he-lo  Camp  Fire  Girls  pre- 
sented "The  Lark,"  a  one-act  play, 
by  Katharine  Lord,  in  the  Auditori- 
um,  on   November   23,    1023. 

After  the  play  there  v/as  dancing 
with  "honest  to  goodness"  music 
furnished  by  the  Swanee  Seranaders, 
i  from  Baltimore.  We  believe  that 
the  evening  was  a  success  and  we 
wish  to  thank  the  school  at  large  for 
their  splendid   '-npport. 

S.  E.  C. 


'Twas  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
When  we  were  so  happy  and  gay. 

No  books  to  study,  no  worries  at  all. 
We  thoroughly  enjoyed  each  day. 

But  we  can't  have  holidays  always, 
For  no  knowledge  would  we  gain. 
So  now  that  we're  back  at  old   Nor- 
mal 
Let's  see  how  much  we  can  obtain! 
JR.   V   REPORTER. 


I  used  to  think,  I  knew,  I  knew. 

But  now  I  must  confess. 
The   more   I   thing   I   know,    I   know, 

I  know,  I  know  the  less. 

— Talisman. 


"Say  It  With  Flowers" 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 


Office:    Cut    Flower    and    Plant    Dept. 

5315   York  Road 

Nursery:   Gittings   and   Bellona   Aves. 

Govajis,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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(Alvey  Hammond) 
Looking  Forward. 

When  a  person,  especially  a  fellow, 
thinks  of  Miss  Tall  he  would  never 
for  a  minute  dream  that  such  a  busy 
person  as  she  is  could  pause  for  a 
moment  in  the  whirl  and  flurry  of 
her  busy  life  and  offer  you  some  de- 
licious candy  by  way  of  opening  an 
interview.  This  provided  a  stim- 
ulus and  response  right  off.  First 
came  a  smile,  then  candy,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  ame  business. 

Here  again  our  dreams  fall  short 
when  we  picture  what  is  in  store  for 
us  the  coming  year.  Some  of  us 
will  be  leaving,  but  those  who  return 
again  next  year  and  the  incoming 
students  will  have  a  program  that 
will  add  much  to  their  professional 
and  social  life  and  athletics  will  be 
the  pride  of  the  institution. 

Next  year  the  professional  phase 
of  our  school  life  may  be  changed 
considerably.  Realizing  that  people 
are  specializing  more  and  more  in 
all  other  walks  of  life,  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  differentiated  cur- 
riculm  here  at  Normal.  There  will 
be  three  phases  of  work.  One  group 
will  specialize  in  primary  grade 
work;  one  based  on  the  intermediate 
grades;  another  in  rural  work,  and 
upper.  There  will  also  be  electives 
offered,  determined  by  the  subjects 
in  which  a  student  may  need  the 
most  help  or  the  subjects  in  which  a 
pupil  ma/  feel  strongest,  and  in 
which  he  has  special  aptitude.  This. 
of  course,  will  not  limit  his  group  of 
studies,  but  means  that  special  em- 
phasis may  be  placed  on  those  of  his 
choice  or  needs. 

This  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage 
over  the  present  system  and  should 
entice  many  more  students  to  our 
Normal  School. 

We  nest  talked  over  the  social 
changes  which  would  be  desirable. 
Miss  Tall  is  trying  harrd  to  reduce 
the  number  of  our  Student  Gov- 
ernment rules.  She  feels  that  we 
should  reduce  our  rules  to  about 
four.  She  is  working  hard  to  give 
us  a  higher  and  more  noble  form  of 
governing  system.  She  feels  that 
we  should  have  a  code  similar  to 
that  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table, 
the   following   to   be   the   only   laws: 

"Live  pure,  speak  truth,  right 
wrong,  follow  the  gleam." 

She  realizes  that  since  we  are  here 
for  only  two  years,  the  Senior  Class 
should  "uphold      the   gleam      for   the 
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Juniors,    thereby    strengthening    the 
power  of  union  and  independence. 

The  next  topic,  dear  to  every  boy's 
heart  was  our  future  athletics.      For 
some    time    the    subject   of      football 
has  been   agitated   here   at     Normal. 
Whether  or  not  Miss  Tall  is  going  to 
further  the  plan  to  help  Normal  put 
a  worthy  team  on  the  field  is  the  ques- 
tion.     Football    in   the    high    schools 
is    gradually   being      eliminated    and 
other  sports   are  taking     its     place. 
The  place  for  football  is  in  colleges 
and  Normal  schools  and  institutions 
where  older  and  more  able  men  can 
play.      Professor    Byrd.    of    the    Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  says:   "Give  me 
your  agile  men,  soccer  players,  base- 
ijall  players,  basketball  players  from 
the  high  schools  and  I'll  make  foot-; 
ball   men   out   of  them  in      college."  i 
Boys,   let   us   hope   we   can   look    f or  j 
the  old  pig  skin  out  on  North  camp-i 
us     nest     fall.      Football,     however, ! 
will  be  purely  for  the  men's     recre- 
ation  and  not  a  part  of  the     curri- 
eulm.      It  will  be  something  to  place 
in  the  back  of  our  minds  as  pleasant 
memories;    something   to      make   life 
richer  and  deeper.     The  strength  of 
our  football  team  will  depend  largely 
on  the  strength  of  our  athletic  asso- 
ciation.     It   will   mean      many   more, 
doUarsr  in  athletic  dues.     With  soc- ' 
cer,  basketball,  baseball,  and  football 
the  athletic  dues  may  be     raised  to 
five  dollars,  but  who  will  regret  the 
money  spent  for  such  a     cause.     It! 
will    mean    increased    enrollment    of 
men,    and    men    are   needed      in   the 
profession.     So   the   men    of   Normal 
think. 
(Continued   on    Page    14 — Col.    3) 


FOUNDER'S  DAY, 


On  January  15,  1866,  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  was  found- 
ed in  Baltimore  by  M.  A.  Newell, 
one  of  the  leading  educators  of  his 
time;  a  man  far  ahead  of  all  others 
in  the  field  of  education,  with  a 
broad  vision  of  the  future,  a  vision 
which  has  been  borne  out  by  the 
great  strides  since  his  time. 

Since  its  founding,  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  has 
changed  its  location  to  Towson, 
with  new  and  improved  buildings 
and  equipment.  The  school  has  set 
every  year  new  standards  of  teach- 
ing and  teacher-training,  following 
closely  all  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved -methods.  It  has  kept  pace 
with  the  world  of  education,  watch- 
ing closely  each  minute  change  which 
has  occurred.  Each  year  the  school 
turns  out  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  trained  teachers,  going  out  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in   the  State. 

On  January  15,  1924,  the  school 
very  fittingly  celebrated  the  occasion 
of  its  founding  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Miss 
Tall,  the  principal,  gave  the  opening 
address,  speaking  of  the  history  of 
the  school  since  its  founding.  She 
then  introduced  Mr.  Cook,  who  after 
a  few  brief  remarks,  introduced  the 
main  speaker.  Dr.  A.   E.  Winship. 

Dr.  Winship,  having  known  Dr. 
Newell  personally,  gave  a  splendid 
eulogy  of  his  ability,  earnestness  and 
integrity.  He  said  that  his  whole 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  his  work 
(Continued    on    Page    14 — Col.    2) 
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FRANK  A  PERSOHN  &  SON 

OPTOMETRISTS 

and 

OPTICIANS 

Consult    an    Optometrist,    the    Eyesight 

Specialist,   when   your   eyea   need 

attention. 

Glasses    Furnished 
Lenses    Duplicated 

426  York  Road        Towson,  Md. 
1212  E.  Monument  Street 

(Second    Floor) 

Baltimore  Maryland. 

(10) 


STUDENT  TEACHING  AT  OUR 
SCHOOL. 


TOWSON    BAKERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,   Pies,  Pastries,  Ice  Cream 
Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 


Phone   204    Towson 
(10) 


GO  TO 

DEARIE'S  STORE 

For    Your   School    Supplies 

For   Tour   Goodies 

HUBS    AGNES    ANDERSON,   Prop. 

"York  Road  -  Towsoa,  Md. 

CIO) 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

STUDENTS 

This  coupon  and  $2.50  may  be 
used  to  purchase  six  of  our  regular 
$8.00  a  dozen  photographs  with  one 
of  our  regular  $25.00  a  dozen  pho- 
tographs, if  presented  during  thei 
scholaatic  year. 


THE  ATELIER 

103   West   Lexington   Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


I  don't'  believe  I  shall  ever  forget 
my  first  day  of  student-teaching.  I 
say  "student-teaching"  because  Mr. 
Hulslzer  seriously  objects  to  the 
term  "practice  teaching"  being  used. 

I  was  scheduled  for  Ridge,  but  at  the 
last  moment,  I  might  say,  I,  with 
three  other  students,  was  sent  out 
to  Wilna.  I  think  it  might  be  well 
just  at  this  point  to  explain  why  the 
plan  was  changed  and  I,  not  know- 
ing at  the  time  that  many  unexpected 
experiences  awaited  me,  was  sent  to 
Wilna   instead  of    Ridge. 

Mr.  Hulsizer  had  been  looking  for 
a  second  one-room  rural  school 
which  he  considered  offered  oppor- 
tunities for  student  teachers.  The 
school  is  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  Bel  Air.  Although  there 
are  two  rooms  in  the  building  only 
one  is  used  for  classes. 

The  first  day  we  went  by  rail  on 
th  eM.  &  P.  (Misery  and  Patience) 
to  Fallston.  By  "us"  I  mean  Sue 
Wright,  Lavinia  Moore,  Ethel  Mc- 
Allister and  myself.  That  first  trip 
is  long  to  be  remembered.  We  left 
Towson  at  7.5  8  and  after  going- 
ahead,  backing,  and  starting  again 
proceeded  on  our  journey  to  the  land 
of  mystery.  The  stops  are  frequent, 
but  finally  we  got  out  in  the  open 
country,  there  attaining  a  speed  of 
nearly  twenty  miles  per  hour.  Sud- 
denly and  without  any  warning  the 
train  came  to  a  standstill  with  a  dy- 
ing groan.  Mercy,  were  we  being 
held  up  by  train  robbers  or  had 
some  daring  villain  placed  a  bomb 
upon  the  track?  My  fellow  students 
offered  all  sorts  of  answers  to  the 
riddle.  I  have  heard  of  an  engineer 
stopping  his  train  to  go  to  his  rabbit 
traps,  but  never  before  did  I 
hear  of  an  engineer  stopping  his 
train  to  get  his  pipe,  which  he  had 
dropped  from  the  cab  window. 

We  arrived  at  Fallston  about  9.40. 
No  one  was  there  to  meet  us,  so  we 
boarded  the  first  milk  truck  that 
came    by.     The    Anvil    Chorus    from 

II  Trovatore  had  nothing  on  the 
music  of  the  milk  cans  as  we  rode 
down  the  road.  We  met  the  man 
who  was  to  meet  us  and  he  carried 
us  on   to   the  school. 

The  school  had  an  enrollment  of 
twenty-five  in  more  or  less  irregular 
attendance.  The  equipment  offered 
an    opportunity    for    improvement. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
weigh  and  measure  the  pupils.  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Tests  were  given 
in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades  and 
a  Monroe  Test  in  Arithmetic  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades.  At  re- 
cess we  played  games  with  the  pupils. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  Grey  was  a 
great  poet,  but  after  returning  from 
my  first  day  at  Wilna  School  1  firmly 
believed   that  a   line   in      his   famous 


poem  should  have  been  written  "The 
teacher  homeward  plods  his  weary 
way."  A  good  deal  of  pep  was  gone 
from  the  four  of  us.  We  went  to 
music  class  and  found  that  our 
names  were  listed  opposite  "Wilnaj 
— Number  13."  Horrors!  Our 
school  was  the  thirteenth  on  the  list. 
I  was  careful  that  evening  not  to 
break  any  mirror  or  walk  under  any 
ladders    leaning    against    a    building. 

By  going  up  in  the  train  we  ar- 
rived at  school  at  an  hour  quite  un- 
becoming to  any  Normal  student. 
Other  arrangements  were  made  and 
the  following  morning  we  were  taken  , 
to  Overlea  in  the  Dodge,  where  we 
took  the  McMahon  bus  to  Lyuch's 
Corner,  a  cross-roads  about  a  mile 
from  Bel  Air.  One  of  the  patrons 
of  the  school  who  brings  his  milk 
to  the-  crossroads  every  morning  was 
waiting  for  us  in  "The  Covered 
Wagon."  Lavinia  fell  in  love  with 
the  horse  at  first  sight  and  this 
love  was  only  to  be  increased 
when  she  saw  what  great  gymnastic 
exercises  he  went  through  every 
time  he  met  an  automobile.  She 
said  she  had  the  place  picked  where 
she  was  going  to  jump  if  the  worst 
came.  If  some  fair  poet  could  have 
been  there  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
been  inspired  upon  seeing  the  situa- 
tion to  write  a  poem.  "The  Morning 
Jump  of  Lavinia  Moore"  that  would 
put  "The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Re- 
vere" in  the  shade. 
Time  jogged  on  as  time  will  do 
When   life   is  young   and      situations 

are  new. 

We  noticed  that  the  pupils  were 
developing  better  habits.  Our  health  • 
campaign  was  bringing  results.  We 
moved  the  desks,  which  had  been 
mounted  on  cleats,  and  other  equip- 
ment into  the  unused  room,  which 
was  lighter  and  had  been  newly 
painted.  To  have  a  clean  room  to 
work  in  inspired  us  to  greater  ef- 
forts. A  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion was  organized  which  will  bring 
the  parents  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  school.  A  library  from 
Normal  was  carried  out  so  that  the 
students  might  have  additional  read- 
ing matter.  Hot  lunches  were  pre- 
pared by  the  pupils. 

Christmas  has  come  and  gone,  and 
all  of  us  are  still  on  the  job.      It  is 
not  nearly  as   bad   as   we  thought  it 
at     first.      After     being     with     those 
children   as   long  as   we     have   been,    , 
studying    them    and      understanding  | 
their    situations    and      problems,    an  ' 
interest    has   sprung    up      within    us. 
We    find    them    to   be   a   'g'reat   little 
bunch"   and   worthy  of   our   best  in-   , 
terest   and   attention.     They  are  full  '■ 
of  life  and   quick  to  respond   to  any 
attention    shown      them.     We    don't, 
speak   of  going  out   to   Wilna  school  > 
any   more — we   go  out  to  our  school  | 
now.     The  teacher   in  charge  of  the 
school    is    Miss    McComas.     She   and 
the  parents  are  helping  in  every  way. 
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WE  BOYS. 


We    boys   are    truer    than    girls,    you 

know, 
Observe  and  you'll  see  what  I  say  is 

quite  so. 
Meet  at  a  "hop",  by  the     end  of  a 

dance 
You've   heard   of   our   first   and   only 

romance. 
"She's  cute  as  can  be,  most  adorable 

smile, 
She   cannot   be      equaled — the      dear 

little  child;" 
From  the  look  in  your  eyes  you  know 

we've  the  "blues," 
And   you   wish   you   could   be  in   our 

girls'  shoes; 
To  know  while     away,     meeting  so 

many  queens 
Alone  you  would  be  in  our  happiest 

dreams; 
You  hope  and  believe  that  soon  you 

will  find 
Just  one  more  boy,  of  our  type  and 

kind. 
You  have  not  a  worry,  you  have  not 

a  care. 
You're   just   broken-hearted   because 

unaware 
You  once  lost  a  man  who  was  true 

as  could  be. 
He  went  to  Normal,  and  "No  teacher 

for  me" 
Was  the  song  of  your  heart  as  you 

coldly  replied, 
"I   never   could   love   you,    my   heart 

is  my  guide." 

GUNDY,  '24 


WE'RE  STILL  FIGHTING. 


Things  are  never  as  they  should 
be.  In  this  issue  of  The  Oriole  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  team  to  tabu- 
late a  record  equal  to  that  made  by 
the  Soccer  team.  "The  plans  of 
mice  and  men  oft  gang  a'glee";  so 
was  it  with  the  team.  We  know  not 
what  the  trouble  is,  but  surely  it  is 
something  that  has  permitted  the 
team  to  win  but  one  game  out  of 
nine. 

We  began  our  season  with  a  game 
with  Baltimore  Training  School  on 
their  own  floor.  This  was  one  of 
our  defeats,  really  our  first  one. 
The  following  day  we  had  a  set  to 
with  Western  Maryland  which  ended 
with  us  at  the  short  end  of  the  fig- 
ures. On  January  18,  Hagerstown 
High,  with  much  courage,  visited  us 
here  at  Normal.  While  here  they 
favored  us  with  a  game.  Sad 
to  relate,  we  also  lost  this  game. 
— score  26-17.  The  defeat  we  felt 
most  was  when  Franklin  High  came 
here  and  on  our  own  floor  defeated 
us  to  the  tune  of  37-23. 

About  this  time  the  team  was  due 
for  a  trip,  first  to  Frederick,  and 
from  there  to  Hagerstown.  Al- 
though the  outing  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  every  member  of  the  team 
the  spell  cast  by  two  defeats  had 
much  to  do  in  dampening  the  ardor 
of  the  bunch.     The  score  at  Freder- 


ick— 27-13;    at    Hagerstown — 29-12. 

Next  came  the  strong  Blue  Ridge 
team  to  take  Normal's  scalp,  and 
they  didn't  leave  empty  handed,  for 
at  the  blowing  of  the  final  whistle 
the  score  stood  41-21. 

Millersville  came  next,  and  we 
surely  thought  were  our  victim.  But 
just  as  I  said  before,  things  are  never 
as  they  should  be,  so  we  chalked  up 
another  defeat.  But  nevertheless 
girls,  don't  think  we  didn't  enjoy 
ourselves,  for  we  sure  did.  After  the 
game  came  a  big  teed,  at  which  feed 
we  learned  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
being  served.  Last  but  not  least  we 
were  given  a  dance  by  the  fair  dam- 
sels at  Millersville.  So  we're  not 
sorry. 

But  joy  of  joys,  as  you  know,  we 
won  our  first  game  Friday,  February 
8.  Now  isn't  it  just  a  grand  and 
glorious  feeling?  Just  think — there 
is  just  one  feather  in  our  sadly  de- 
pleted hat.  We  firmly  believe  that 
our  Jinx  is  lost,  so  let  us  aH  hope 
and  root  for  more  victories. 

The  members  of  the  team  that 
have  valiantly  sought  victory  are 
listed  below: 

Center — Wright  (captain) 

L.   Forward — Little. 

R.  Forward — Garrett. 

L.   Guard — Flater. 

R.   Guard — Schmidt. 

Substitutes — Thomas,  Burroughs, 
Gardner. 

Now  let  us  pause  and  review  fori 
a  second  some  details  of  our  second 
team.  This  year  is  the  first  that 
games  have  been  scheduled  for  the 
second  team  and  they're  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them.  They  have  already 
played  three  games,  two  of  them  re- 
sulting in  victories.  The  first  game 
was  with  Hampstead  and  proved 
very  entertaining  to  the  audience. 
Sparks  was  next,  but  this  spelled  a 
defeat;  the  game,  however,  was  well 
played  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
all. 

The  preliminary  on  Saturday 
night,  February  9,  was  one  of  the 
exciting  games  of  the  season.  Sher- 
wood played  their  utmost  and  seemed 
sure  of  a  victory,  but  Normal's 
fighting  spirit  came  to  the  front  and 
scored  a  victory.  The  second  team 
contains  material  of  which  all  good 
first  teams  are  made.  We  enjoy 
seeing  our  second  team  play.  Let 
us  always  appreciate  them. 

GALLY. 


FINISH  IT. 


The  number  of  men  and  women 
who  are  good  starters  is  enough  to 
surprise  us.  Tlmost  anybody  can 
make  a  good  start.  Almost  anybody 
can  have  a  good  idea,  and  be  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  it,  and  get  it  nicely 
started.  Then  everybody  goes  to 
ruin.  They  lose  interest.  Just 
when  the  idea  was  going  to  be  put 
into  use  it  is  allowed  to  lie  down  and. 


die.  You  all  hate  a  quitter,  and  this 
is  being  one  of  the  worst  kind.  Half 
the  failures  in  life  are  made  by  quit- 
ters, by  persons  who  made  a  good 
start  and  then  don't  have  the  back- 
bone to  see  the  thing  through  to  a 
successful  finish.  Remember  it's 
better  to  be  a  person  who  never) 
starts  anything  but  once  in  his  life 
and  sticks  to  it,  like  a  puppy  to  an 
overshoe,  than  to  be  a  person  who 
starts  something  every  day  and  then 
quits. 

JOHN  P.  GILDEA,  Jr.  VI. 


WE  AGREE. 

The  man-With-One-Joke  should  be 
required  by  law  to  keep  a  list  of  the 
people  he  has  already  told  it  to. 


Service  While    You   Wait! 

Shoes  Repaired.    We  Do  It  Blectrioally 

NICK  CASTELLO 

2  Chesapeake  Avenue,   Towson,  Md. 

(10) 

Down's   Wedding   Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229   N.    Charles   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

(10) 

YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BtHOK    MOTOR    OARS 

(Four    Wheel    Brakes) 

F.  B.  and  M.  Ii.  Ports,  Props. 

Phone    Towson    525 
(10) 

MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER    SHOP 


York  Road 

(10) 


Towson,  Md. 


Shoes  of   Comfort   and   Style 
For    Men,    Women    and    Children 

THE  TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
York  and  Joppa  Roads,  Towson,  Md. 

Repairing   done   equal   to   new. 
(10) 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save  Your   Money   and   Invest   With 

The 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 

(10) 
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THE  MARYLAND  STATE 
EQUALIZATION  FUND. 


(Robert    Wright) 

In  a  free  country  like  ours  that 
is  based  oa  equality,  educational  op- 
portunities should  be  equal  for  all 
children.  They  are  not  equal  how- 
ever, when  one  county  in  the  State 
has  much  or  a  great  deal  more  mon- 
ey to  finance  education  than  another 
county  has.  It  is  therefore  up  to  the 
State  to  try  and  make  opportunities 
equal,  and  for  that  purpose  the  State 
of  Maryland  has  what  is  known  as 
the  State  Equalization  Fund.  Other 
States  have  a  fund  similar  to  this, 
but  Maryland  has  the  best  method 
known  for  distributing  money  equal- 
ly where  most  needed  for  the  chil- 
drern  of  the  State. 

The  money  provided  in  .the  State 
equalization  fund  is  used  in  coun- 
ties that  are  so  poor  that  the  taxes 
do  not  provide  sufficient  money  to 
have  schools  that  meet  the  minimum 
standards  of   efficiency   in   education. 

The  minimum  standards  are: 

1.  A  trained  teacher  in  every 
classroom. 

2.  Textbooks  and  materials  with 
which  to  teach  so  that  the  learning 
processes  of  the  child  may  be  stim- 
ulated along  right  lines. 

The  principle  underlying  the  fund 
is  as  follows:  "Any  county  that  is  not 
able  to  carry  the  new  minimum  sal- 
ary schedule  for  teachers  on  a  county 
school  tax  levy  of  ?0.67  on  ?100  of 
assessed  valuation,  shall  have  such 
an  allotment  from  the  Equalization 
Fund  as  will  enable  the  county  to 
carry  the  program;  provided  that  not 
less  than  2  4  per  cent,  of  the  current 
expense  budget  must  be  spent  for 
purposes  other  than  teachers'  sal- 
aries." 

In  this  manner  the  wealthy  and 
poor  all  contribute  toward  education. 
Therefore  all  are  working  toward  a 
common  end,  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  general  intelligence 
throughout  the  country.  This  is 
essential  in  the  successful  operation 
of  a  democracy,  for  the  population 
does  not  "stay  put."  Rural  people 
move  to  the  city — <;ity  people  mo- 
grate  from  one  town  to  another  and 
from  one  State  to  another. 


Through  the  State  Equalization 
Fund  the  money  of  the  State  edu- 
cates all  the  children  of  the  State, 
although  the  children  and  the  mon- 
ey may  come  from  different  parts  of 
the  State. 

Before  the  Equalization  Fund 
came  about  it  was  well  known  that 
the  wealthy  counties  had  three  or. 
four  times  as  much  wealth  back  of 
each  child  as  the  poor  counties,  yet, 
in  distributing  the  State  School  Fund 
on  the  basis  of  the  children  of  school 
age  and  the  aggregate  days  of  school 
attendance,  a  wealthy  county  re- 
ceived as  much  money  for  each  child 
I  as  a  poor  county.  In  1922,  to  en- 
able the  poor  counties  to  carry  the 
new  State  program  on  a  reasonable 
local  tax  rate,  an  increase  of  $2,000,- 
000  would  have  been  required  in  the 
State  appropriation  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Equalization  Fund.  With 
this  fund  an  increase  of  only  $234,- 
0  00  was  needed  and  the  money  dis- 
tributed only  in  those  counties  that 
could  not  carry  on  the  new  State 
program  with  a  county  school  tax 
levy  of  $0.67  on  $100  assessed  valu- 
ation. 

The  money  for  the  Equalization 
Fund  comes  from  the  State  Treasury. 
For  example,  Baltimore  county  does 
not  get  any  money  from  the  fund, 
but  instead  helps  the  poorer  coun- 
ties. 

Fifteen  of  the  counties  share  in 
the  fund,  getting  different  amounts, 
according  to  their  needs,  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $35,000  for  1923 
with  a  total  of  $234,000  for  the  fif- 
teen counties.  The  fund  is  calcu- 
lated from  data  furnished  by  each 
county  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  who  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  advantages  derived  from  this 
fund  are  many.  It  enables  every 
county  to  pay  the  State  minimum 
salaries  on  a  reasonable  local  tax 
rate  for  schools,  yet  does  not  forbid 
the  county  to  pay  higher  salaries  or 
spend  the  money  for  pupils  if  it  so 
desires. 

The  counties  sharing  in  the  fund 
have  a  chance  to  get  better  trained 
teachers  and  yet  not  increase  their 
local  tax  rate  for  schools  (above 
$0.67  per  $100)  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  coat  of  the  better  quali- 
fied teachers.  The  amount  of  thei 
Equalization  fund  each  county  will 
receive  is  calculated  every  two  years, 
and  is  written  in  the  State  School 
Budget. 

It  gives  a  bonus  of  $100  extra  to 

Normal     School     graduates  teaching 

in   one   and    two-room    rural   schools. 

This    is   a   great   step    in   advance   of 

most   of   the   States,      for   the      rural 

schools  need  the  best  teachers  since 

they    prresent   more    difficulties   than 

any  other  type  of  school. 

I      The    fund    is    vitally    important   to 

I  Normal    School    graduates,    for   with- 

I  out   it  perhaps  some  of  the  counties 


would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum salary  the  law  says  a  Normal 
graduate  shall  receive.  As  it  is  the 
fund  enables  every  county  to  pay 
well  trained  teachers,  and  yet  not 
oxertax  the  people  of  the  county. 

Trained  teachers  mean  that  super- 
visors and  superintendents  have 
more  work  rather  than  less  work  to 
do  because  the  higher  the  level  of  the 
teaching  corps  the  greater  the  mo- 
mentum for  the  education  of  the 
children.  In  a  nutshell  the  Bqual- 
izatoin  Fund  is  the  child's  great  op- 
portunity. 


HARFORD  COUNTY  TEACH- 
ERS AND  PARENTS  ARE 
PARTNERS. 


Churchvillfe,  Md.,  Jan.  1,  1923. 
Dear  Parent: 

Your  teachers  are  trying  to  give 
you  just  the  kind  of  school  you  want 
— no  more,  no  less.  Will  you  help 
us  to  do  so  by  checking  the  answers 
you  prefer  and  remailing  this  letter 
to  us  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  as 
soon  as  possible?     Thank  you! 

1.  Should  your  child  be  expected 
to  study  at  home? 

Yes No 

2.  Should  the  school  hold  enter- 
tainments to  raise  money  for  equip- 
ment not  furnished  by  the  county 
Board  of  Education. 

Yes No 

3.  Should  we  encourage  athletic 
contests    with    other   schools? 

Yes No 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  properly 
chaperoned  night  socials  and  enter- 
tainments  at   the   school? 

Yes No 

5.  Do  you  want  your  children  to 
belong  to  the  Clubs  of  the  school? 

Yes No 

6.  Are  you  in  favor  of  organizing 
a  parents — teachers  association  in 
Church  ville? 

Yes No 

7.  Are  you  in  favor  of  helping 
us  in  keeping  tardy  marks  off  our 
records? 

Yes No — — 

8.  Would  you  likt  to  see  the  out- 
side of  the  school  building  beautified 
rather  than  have  more  books  added 
to  the  school  library? 

Yes No 

9.  Are  you  in  favor  of  visiting 
the  school  during  recitation  hours  ta 
see  what  your  child  is  doing? 

Yes No 

You   need   not   sign   your   name. 
Very   truly  yours, 
HANNAH  P.  HANWAY, 
HAZEL  E.  TENNANT. 
Let's  make  Jan.  7-11  a  New  Year's 
visiting  week. 


Mr.  DuBiell,  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1874,  was  one  of  our  Founder's 
Day  guests.  He  believes  in  trained 
teachers. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  FOOTBALL 
AT  NORMAL. 


I,  a  Junior  at  this  school,  wish  to 
know  the  ideas  of  other  students  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  football  team 
at  this  great  institution.  A  fellow 
that  is  going  to  a  college  wishes  to 
know  whether  or  not  that  particular 
college  plays  football.  If  this  an- 
swer is  "no,"  then  he  chooses  anoth- 
er college  of  the  same  type  of  work 
that  does  play  this  great  college 
sport.  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
seven  men  in  this  school  at  the  pres- 
ent time  who  have  played  football  in 
their   respective   high   schools? 

In  a  conference  with  Miss  Tall  the 
question  was  asked:  "Do  we  have 
men  enough?" 

I  answered  this  question  in  this 
manner:  If  the  high  school  gradu- 
ates know  that  we  play  football 
they  will  enroll  at  our  school.  Only 
last  year  there  were  three  boys  that 
graduated  from  the  same  high  school 
as  I  did,  who  had  planned  to 
come  to  this  institution  until  they 
learned  that  football  was  not  being 
played.  They  then  went  to  college, 
where  they  are  able  to  participate  in 
this  great  sport  The  other  day  Miss 
Tall  had  Dr.  Burdick  come  out  and 
talk  these  possibilities  over  with  her. 
His  idea  of  the  thing  is  very  'good. 
He  says  "Football  is  a  fine  game  for 
a  college,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  it 
in  high  schools."  The  question  was 
"Do  you  have  heavy  enough  men?" 
The  last  question  and  most  import- 
ant is:   "Do  we  have  the  money?" 

The  last  question  is  the  one  that 
gives  us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
I  have  been  talking  this  over  with 
other  college  men.  They  think  this 
to  be  the  best  athletic  asset  to  our 


school  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  the  enrollment  of  the  men  stu- 
dents. These  are  the  results  of  my 
investigations:  that  we  should  raise 
our  athletic  fees  to  five  dollars  and 
have  this  payable  on  entrance  to  the 
school.  Then  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  amount  of  money  al- 
lowed by  the  Athletic  Association  for 
the  boy's  athletics. 

We  shall  need  three  times  as  much 
money  to  equip  the  team,  and  then 
there  must  be  another  coach  hired, 
which   costs   a  great   deal   of  money. 

Then  the  question  comes:  "What 
shall  we  give  in  return  for  this  col- 
lege sport?"  This  is  my  answer  to 
the  question.  We  will  fight  for  the 
school  and  advertise  it  through  ath- 
letics. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  answer  Dr. 
Burdick's  other  question  which 
reads:  "Do  you  have  men  heavy 
enough?"  A  heavy  team  is  not  al- 
ways necessary  to  win  a  game,  al- 
though I  do  admit  this  is  a  great  as- 
set to  a  team.  The  backfleld  must 
be  fast,  but  the  line  must  be  very 
heavy.  Do  you  know  that  the  high 
school  team  on  which  I  played  only 
averaged  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pounds?  So  it  is  not  always  a  heavy 
team  that  wins.  Do  you  remember 
the  Army-Navy  game  of  1923?  This 
was  shown:  that  a  heavy  team  does 
not  always  win,  for  Navy's  team  was 
very  much  lighter  than  that  of  the 
Army,  but  the  Navy  had  a  very  fast 
team. 

I  was  asked  "Could  we  get  games 
with  other  schools?"  This  question 
is  the  easiest  to  answer,  for  games 
can  easily  be  arranged  with  other 
Normal  Schools,  many  prep,  schools 
and  a  few  colleges.  Are  we  not  as 
capable  at  playing  football  as  "Polly" 


or  City  College?  Why,  of  course  we 
are. 

Have  we  not  the  spirit?  This 
needs  no  answer — just  visit  a  bas- 
ketball game. 

I  have  given  you  all  the  necessary 
facts.  Now,  do  you  want  football? 
1  leave  this  question  to  the  student 
body. 

G.  SCHMIDT, 

G.    MURDOCK,   JR.   VI. 


S  R  BONDS. 


At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
Jumbled    thoughts  pass   through   my 

head. 
For  after  all  is  dark  and  dim, 
I  often  have  sweet  thoughts  of  him, 
1   mean   my  dog,   and  then     perhaps 

I'll  shed  a  tear 
And  wish  and  wish  I  wasn't  here. 
But  suddenly  my  thoughts  will  pass 
And  lo!    I'm  in  Psychology  class. 
Why  did  you  leave  the  other  day? 
I  hear  the  learned  instructor  say; 
And  then  again  in  Assembly  hall. 
Valuable   potentialities,     yea      that's 

Miss  Tall, 
You're   a   selected   group,   just   moti- 
vate. 
And   the   children   will   cooperate; 
You  future  teachers  of  Maryland 
Look  up  and  see  what's  in  my  hand; 
I  look,  ah  yes,  'tis  wooden  silk 
Don't  eat  candy,  drink  more  milk, 
But  now  I  don't  think  any  more. 
And  like  my  mates,  I  start  to  snore, 
GRACE   JONES,   JR.    IV. 


A  LITTLE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
HOUSE. 


As  you  juourney  out  into  the 
country  and  gaze  at  the  beautiful 
scenery  along  the  roadside  your  eyes 
are  suddenly  turned  toward  a  lonely 
looking  little  building  seated  back 
from  the  roadside  on  the  peak 
of  a  little  hill.  At  once  you  know 
it  is  a  little  country  school  house. 
It  Is  not  a  very  large  building,  nor  is 
it  such  a  beautiful  one.  From  its 
appearance  it  looks  as  if  it  must 
have  served  as  old  faithful  for  at 
least  twenty  years.  It  seems  to  be 
separated  from  civilization,  for  there 
are  only  a  few  homesteads  In  sight 
from  the  little  school.  But  if  you 
are  there  when  the  bell  calls  the 
pupils  to  their  work  you  will  find 
that  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  civil- 
ization, for  you  can  see  the  bright 
and  glowing  faces  of  thirty  or  forty 
girls  and  boys  filing  through  the 
narrow  doorway  leading  into  the  in- 
terior of  this  little  country  school. 

Now  this  schoolhouse  may  not  be 
one  of  the  nicest  places  and  it  may 
be  old  and  small,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
best  places  after  all. 

LINFORD  L.   HARTLE. 

Alumnus  of  '23. 
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Sooner  or  later  every  school  stu- 
dent will  be  out  in  the  world  living, 
striving  and  fighting  in  the  game  of 
life.  This  is  what  he  is  getting 
ready  for  during  his  school  years. 
There  is  a  living  to  be  made  and  a 
life  to  lead  for  alt  who  must  get  in- 
to the  game.  Upon  the  school  and 
students  will  depend  the  preuaration 
for  jumping  into  a  game  whose  con- 
ditions  and    rules   we   do    not   know. 

WTiat  can  man  do?  What  should 
man  know?  How  can  I  best  prepare 
myself  for  the  life  I  am  to  live?  are 
questions  which  are  asked  day  after 
day. 

We  want  to  know  what  is  being 
done  In  the  life  and  world  about  us. 
We  must  know  this  so  that  we  can 
better  decide  where  to  put  in  our 
efforts  to  the  greater  advantage. 
This  is  not  enough;  we  must  know 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  for 
this  will  give  us  an  insight  to  the 
present  and  hints  as  to  how  they 
can  be  improved  still  more.  Know- 
ing about  the  lives  and  works  of 
'others  give  us  a  map  of  our  own 
lives  and  works  and  will  help  to  plan 
our  future  course.  Successful  people 
have  always  had  to  learn  what  they 
had  to  do  with  and  how  best  to  use 
it.  To  bear  an  intelligent  part  in 
the  destiny  of  the  race  as  well  as  to 
make  a  personal  success  for  our- 
selves, we  must  know  something  of 
the  race  and  must  know  ourselves. 
Wliat  sort  of  lands  and  peoples  have 
we  and  what  these  lands  and  people 
do.  What  can  we  as  a  social  and 
progressive  people  get  out  of  the 
lands  and  peoples  and  what  can  we 
get  out  of  ourselves?  We  must 
know  the  rules  of  industry  and  busi- 
ness and  how  to  be  a  help  and  not  a 
hindrance  to  our  fellow  citizens. 
We  must  have  broader  visions  and 
logical  minds  to  look  at  the  busy  life 
of  our  country  and  of  the  world  to 
be  able  to  see  it  as  a  great  panorama 
of  human  beings  and  nations  work- 
ing together  to  make  human  life  a 
fuller  and  happier  thing.  The  life 
with  the  greatest  number  of  inter- 
e.iting  thounghts  and  visions  is  the 
life  which  is  most  full  and  satisfy- 
ing. 

That  person  who  is  satisfied  with 
life  and  himself  has  become  a  mo- 
notonous handicap  and  a  stumbling 
block  tor  the  men  who  look  ahead 
for  greater  things  and  are  placing 
the  potentialities  of  their  lives  where 
the  greatest  good  will  result  for  the 
greatest  number.  Some  man  has 
said:  "WTiether  a  boy  is  from  the 
country  or  city,  rich  or  poor,  weak 
or  strong,  talented  or  not.  will  and 
work  is  sure  to  win."     We  need  not 


all  work  on  the  road  or  in  the  mine, 
neither  need  all  of  us  be  driving  the 
machinery  of  the  factory,  the  in- 
dustrial plant  or  for  the  boss  of  the 
corporation,  but  unless  each  of  us 
are  doing  the  best  with  what  we  have 
and  are  striving  to  promote  and  en- 
courage others  to  struggle  for  the 
best,  our  lives  are  idle,  shiftless 
motors  whose  work  is  still  to  be 
done,  and  whose  burden  must  be 
added  to  the  clutch  of  others.  Edu- 
cation can  dignify  and  modify  work. 
Education  can  inspire  and  create 
masters  and  masterpieces.  It  pro- 
vides us  for  vicarious  experiences 
and  helps  us  to  appreciate  life  and 
the  lives  of  others.  Education 
should  build  for  character  of  the 
finest  type.  It  raises  standards,  mor- 
als, virtues.  It  forms  a  bulwark 
against  crime,  suffering  and  immor- 
ality. 

Ever  since  man  has  become  a 
thinking  animal  and  has  had  wants 
and  neural  responses  he  has  been 
broadening  the  field  of  education. 
At  one  time  in  the  progress  of  the 
I'ace  it  was  perhaps  possible  for  one 
man  to  know  everj-thing.  But  man's 
activities  are  constantly  changing 
and  growing,  each  generation  has  a 
generation  more  of  experiences  to 
master,  and  so  we  have  been  develop- 
ed down  through  the  ages.  ]\Iore  ac- 
tivities, more  neural  responses,  more 
longings,  yearnings,  strivings,  each 
branching  off  into  new  and  varied 
fields,  until  today  we  have  a  multi- 
tudinous, colossal,  unascertainable 
en\ironment.  Each  man  tries  to 
learn  that  which  will  give  the  great- 
est satisfaction  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people. 

Consequently  there  are  many 
phases  of  education,  and  many  com- 
ments on  what  education  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  tax  supported 
schools.  Not  only  is  there  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  taught,  but 
how  best  to  teach  that  which  should 
be   taught. 

Some  people  are  built  strangely. 
I  suppose  at  best  it  seems  that  way 
sometimes.  Some  people  love  mon- 
ey, some  love  wine  and  some  love 
just  for  the  sake  of  loving.  Either 
I  one  way  or  another  they  must  love 
I  something.  So  it  is  with  the  pro- 
cess of  education.  Some  people 
learn  one  way,  some  another,  but 
there  are  few  who  cannot  learn  at 
all. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  confronted  educators  and 
teachers  all  over  the  world  and  have 
finally  come  to  M.  S.  N.  S.  to  be 
passed  on  by  the  students  of  Prin- 
ciples of  Education  taken  under  Mr. 
Eugene  A.  Bishop.  We  talk,  we 
discuss,  we  argue  and  disgust  our 
instructor,  but  we  feel  that  we  are 
learning  much  and  hearing  more, 
and  although  at  times  we  are  dull 
and  unresponsive  we  feel  that  we 
have  accomplished  much  for  the 
field  of  education. 


LIFE  AT  NORMAL. 


On   September   eleventh,   so   fair. 

Our  class  assembled  here. 
To  learn  of  a  very  new  life 
That   we  should  not   fear. 

Our  sister  group,  a  haughty  bunch 

Of  Seniors  did  we  meet. 
They  told  us  of  this  school  so  fair 

And  us  did  surely  greet. 

So  I  will  try  to  tell  to  you 

In  verses  good  and  true. 
Of  our  school  life  here  at  Normal, 

And  of  what  we  see  and  do. 

Oh,  I  like  my  life  at  Normal  School, 
For  it  is  wonderous  fair; 

I  have  a  dance  most  every  night 
And  do  not  have  a  care. 

I  have  some  difiBcult  subjects,  too. 

But  lessons    we  must  get; 
We  must  not  shirk  or  lag  behind 

For  then  we  shall  regret. 

But  best  of  all  our  athletic  sports 
Which  give  me  most  of  fun; 

At  soccer,  or  at  anything  else, 
I'll  always  take  a  run. 

The    faculty,    they    treat   me    square, 

And  lessons  to  me  give; 
I'll  like  them  each  and  every  one 

As  long  as  I  do  live. 

I  do  not  expect  to  make  a  man 

Of  myself  here  at  the     school; 
But  I  won't  be  left    so  far  behind. 
For  I'm  not  such  a  fool. 

GEORGE  E.  SCHMIDT, 
JAMES  B.  THOMAS, 

JR.  VI. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers    in    Coal,    Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 

Towson,  Md.  Riderwood,  Md, 

(10) 


HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription  Ihrug^sts 

Aim— SER^^CE  Motto — QUAXJTT 

Headquarters    for    school    supplies 

since    1904. 

Agents    for    Kodaks    and    Waterman's 

Fountain    Pens 


Towson, 

(10) 


Maryland 


Established    1873 

A.  H.  FETTING  MANUPACTUR- 
ING  JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers 
Greek  Letter  Fraternity  Jewelry 


213  N.  LIBERTY  ST. 


Diamonds 

(10) 


Fine  Jewelry 
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YOUNG  HACKETT 


When  Normal  School  began  this  fall 
A  boy  from   Queen  Anne  came; 
He's  only  young  in  years,  you  know,' 
And  Hackett  Is  his  name.    . 

He  eats  enough  for  two  his_size 

It  surely  is  distressing, 

And   whether   his   belt   will   burst   or 

not 
It  keeps  the  whole  bunch  guessing. 

Now  with  the  girls  he  is  a  vamp, 

He  goes  to  all  the  dances 

He  charms  them  all,  both  large  and 

small, 
As  if  they  were  in  trances. 

He  is  the  worry  of  our  life, 

The  way  he  tramps  about 

In  big  house-shoes  that  make  a  noise 

When   all   the   lights  are   out. 

So  when  you  hear  a  noise  at  night — 

When  all  the  gym  is  dark. 

You  may  think  it  someone  very  111 — 

It's  Tommy  on  a. lark. 

JOSEPH  FIERY, 

RUSH,  JUNIOR    VI 


FRIENDSHIP. 


People  come  and  go  in  our  lives, 
but  friends  and  memories  of  them 
remain  with  us  always.  No  matterr 
how  far  they  may  be  removed  from 
us  our  thoughts  occasionally  drift 
back  to  them.  And  it  seems  too, 
that  it  isn't  until  they  are  taken 
away  that  we  really  appreciate  them 
most.  We  only  remember  the  good 
in  them  then  and  realize  how  much 
they  have  meant  in  our  joys  and 
sorrows  of  life. 

I  refer  particularly-  to  a  little  club 
that  we  formed  once  at  school. 
There  were  five  of  us  fellows  who 
formed  the  "Tuxara"  club.  We 
were  an  unusually  congenial  group 
delving  mostly  in  the  'joys  of  the 
world,  the  one  great  feature  of  at- 
traction being  music.  We  often 
gathered  around  "Tom"  while  he 
played  "That  Old  Gang  of  Mine," 
little  dreaming  that  in  a  short  time 
our  friendship  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  loss  of  one  from  our  midst. 
He  was  the  joUiest  of  the  bunch  too, 
and  I  tell  you  we  missed  him  "just 
heaps."  A  good  sport,  full  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  most  deserving  of  all 
was  his  love  for  good  literature  and 
fondness  of  his  books.  He  enter- 
tained us  many  an  evening  reading 
Kipling  and  reciting  his  poems;  oft 
times   he   gave  us   some   of   his   ov.'n. 

"Into  each  life  some  rain  must 
fall."  The  rain  in  ours  came  when 
he  left  us,  and  it  fell  very  heavily. 
It  was  not  death,  yet  it  was  like 
death  to  us.  It  cast  a  pall  over  us; 
one  that  we  haven't  yet  recovered 
from. 

So  it  is  in  his  fond  memory  that 
we  write.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  one 
'Of  the  finest  we  ever  knew. 

This  is  only  one  case  of  friendship 


that  might  occur  to  you  while  you 
read.  Your  thoughts  prrompt  re- 
miniscences, and  your  reminiscences 
recall  friends,  friends  bring  with 
them  joys,  sorrows,  good  and  bad. 
Friendship  only  develops  peace. 
Peace  in  return  brings  us  happiness. 
Happiness  brings  life;  sorrow  only 
existence.  Let  us  live,  live  through 
friendship. 

A  Senior. 


LIBRARIAN     CHOOSES     BEST 
BOOK  LIST  FOR  BOYS.. 


The  Chicago  city  librarian  was 
asked  a  few  days  ago  by  the  New 
Jersey  Library  Commission  to  name 
twenty-five  books  that  all  boys 
should  read.  He  worked  at  the  list 
for  days  and  could  find  only  twenty- 
five.  These  are  the  volumes  he 
chose: 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 

Anderson's  Fairy  Tales. 

Aladdin  and  the  Wonuderful  Lamp 

Perrault's  Tales. 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin. 

Don   Quixote. 

Boutet   de   Monvel's   Joan   of   Arc. 

Hale's  Man  Without  a  Country. 

Sir  Thomas  Malory's  King  Arthur 
Stories. 

Jungle   Book,    (Kipling). 

Tom   Brown's  School  Days. 

Pyle's  Men  of  Iron. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Treasure  Island. 

Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Hiawatha. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

Oliver   Twist. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Alcott's   Little   Women. 

Ivanhoe. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  asks:  "What 
book  would  you  select  to  complete 
the  desired  list?  The  librarian  hesi- 
tated.' But  with  these  twenty-four 
he  states  "there  would  develop  an 
understanding  of  what  is  best  in  life, 
making  for  courage,  fidelity,  forti- 
tude, honesty,  humane  conduct,  tol- 
erance, patience,  sacrifice  and  perse- 
verance." 

— Red  &  Green.  N.  Dak. 


AM  I  EARNING  MY  CHECK? 


That  question,  when  asked  of  any 
one  should  be  answered  with  a 
"yes,"  but  in  the  case  of  a  one- 
room  rural  school  teacher  it  should 
be  a  vehement  yes. 

To  further  strengthen  that  asser- 
tion I  will  attempt  to  give  you  an 
inkling  of  the  duties  of  one  of  the 
above   named    persons. 

Contrary  to  all  former  customs  I 
am  going  to  start  with  the  close  of 
the  day.  Let  us  glance  into  a  little 
stone  building  out  in  the  "sticks." 
It  is  now  3.3  5  and  we  see  the  teach- 
er coming  wearily  back  from  the 
door  where  he  has  just  waved  a 
happy   goodbye    (for    more      reasons 


than  one)  to  all  his  little  darlings. 
Plump!    he   falls   into    his   chair   and 

emits  one  long  sigh  of  (for  the 

reader  to  guess)  Unconsciously  he 
falls  to  dreaming  of  the  year  before 

at  M.   S.   N.     S.    when Oh,     yes! 

that  work  for  tomorrow.  His  reg- 
ister marked,  he  starts  on  the  arith- 
metic lessons,  history,  reading,  gram- 
mar, and  others  follow  that.  Final- 
ly he  looks  up — 5.15 — my,  but  the 
time  has  flown.  He  gathers  up  his 
papers,  books,  etc.,  and  gets  ready 
to  go  home.  On  his  way  he  thinks 
of  his  plans  for  the  week.  What  is 
on  for  tonight?  Oh,  yes!  the  com- 
munity singing  class.  But  when  am 
I  going  to  get  that  7th  grade  history 
planned?  He  rushes  frantically 
home,  shaves,  eats  his  meal  and  at 
6.15  is  at  his  work  again.  At  7.15 
he  gets  up,  crawls  into  his  coat  and 
starts  for  the  village,  where  once  a 
week  the  community  meets  to  sing. 
After  dwelling  in  the  land  of  music 
for  perhaps  two  and  a-half  hours  he 
starts  home  again,  and  once  there 
he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just 
until  7  A.  M.  At  this  hour  he 
rises,  dresses,  eats  his  breakfast 
and  is  at  school  at  7.45.  His  work 
is  put  on  the  board  and  he  is  ready 
for  the  day.  At  9  A.  M.  exactly, 
the  bell  rings  and  forty-some 
odd  charges  of  dynamite  who  would 
do  honor  to  any  ladle's  sewing  circle, 
rush  precipitiously  into  the  room 
and  amid  a  turmoil  of  laughter  and 
•other  sounds  fit  to  deafen  one,  take 
their  seats.  Instantly  (sometimes) 
all  is  as  the  night  before  Christmas. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  is  recited;  and 
"the  fight  is  on."  He  struggles  faith- 
fully through  the  morning,  now  and 
then — mostly  then — in  cheerful  mood 
and  now  and  then — mostly  now — in 
a  fighting  mood.  At  12  o'clock  the 
Maryland  potentialities  rush  out, 
during  which  recess  the  teacher 
tries  to  recover  his  lost  enthusiasm. 
At  1  o'clock  the  struggle  is  on  again, 
v.ith  a  breathing  spell  at  2.30.  By 
3.30  he  has  taught  exactly  2  6  class- 
es. Do  you  know  now  why  I  said 
he  waves  them  a  happy  good-bye? 

The  preceding  paragraph  represents 
one  type  of  work  which  this  teacher 
must  do  every  day.  Add  to  this 
now  many  other  trivial  matters  (and 
there  are  many)  some  of  which  are 
sure  to  occur  in  your  daily  life,  and 
you  have  the  life  of  a  rural  school 
teacher. 

But,  dear  readers,  although  this 
sketch  may  give  you  the  idea  that  a 
rural  teacher  has  no  play  or  fun, 
don't  think  for  a  moment  that  he 
hasn't.  The  singing  club  means  di- 
version and  fun;  the  Boy  Scouts 
mean  hikes,  boxing  and  basketball, 
and  the  school  room  means  much  joy 
every  day.  Above  all,  we  can  look 
forward  to  more  and  finer  accomp- 
lishments and  plan  for  it.  So  I 
leave  it  for  you  to  answer,  "Am  I 
earning  my  check?" 

An  Alumnus  '2  3. 
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BUCK. 

Buck,  you  beautiful  dog  of  old, 
Who  lived  in  a  land  of  bitter  cold. 
Still  you  linger   in   the  book  I   hold, 
You   wonderful   dog  of  old. 

The  love  that   shone  in   your   bright 

face. 
Filled   with     loving      kindness     and 

grace. 
Tour  love  was  fine,  a  noble  thing, 
For  the  love  of  a  dog  to  bring. 

O  dear,  sweet  friend,  beyond  the  veil 
A  partner  of  the  trace  and  trail, 
A  faithful  dog,  no  more  you  stir, 
A  good  and  willing  friend  you  were. 


Oh,  memories  of  you  come  to  me, 
As  I  sit  by  the  old  oak  tree. 
Sometimes   I   think  you're  far  away, 
But  in  my  dreams  you  by  me  lay. 


"Were  you  ever  out  in  the  Great 
Alone,  when  the  moon  was  awful 
clear 

And  the  icy  mountains  hemmed  you 
„.    „     ,  ^  ,  in  with  a  silence  you  most  could 

Oh  Buck,  you  have  gone  so  far  away,        hear'" 

To  lands  where  you  wanted  to  stay,!  m  "fhe  Valley  of  Silent  Men"  and 
Lands  far  North  where  the  snows |. -The  River's  End"  such  descriptions 
~r?..       '^y-  I  are   particularly      impressive.        The 

With  ancestor  wolves  to  stray.  ' 


In  great  Northwestern  Canada,  the 
region  about  which  most  of  Oliver 
Curwood's  stories  center,  there  is 
beauty  in  natural  scenery,  a  country 
practically  untrodden-  by  modern 
man  and  undefaced  by  his  progress- 
iveness,  which  we  people  of  the  East 
little  know  about  and  contemplate 
even  leas.  If  you  will  read  slowly 
his  descriptions  of  this  land  of  wind- 
swept mountains,  of  broad  valleys 
with  gleaming  white  priestly  robes, 
and  of  singing  pines  and  howling 
huskies,  you  too,  will  sense  its  splen- 
dor with  awe,  and  experience  the 
same  feelings  as  Robert  Service  did 
when  he  was  in  the  great  Northland 
and   wrote: 


Sixth  Grade,  Essex  School, 

LORETTA   PHELPS 


JUST  THRILLING  TALES. 


That  is  the  judgment  the  public, 
as  a  whole,  has  pronounced  upon  the 
works  of  Sir  James  Oliver  Curwrood. 
With    certain    exceptions    I    heartily 


impressive, 
motion  picture  of  the  former  was 
excellent,  but  hardly  did  such  de- 
scriptions justice. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  the 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Policeman 
is  overdrawn  by  Curwood.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rule  that  a  man  of  the 
Mounted  shall  not  return  to  head- 
quarters until  he  can  present  to  the 
commanding   officer   the    law-breaker 


agree   that    their   criticism   is  justifl-jwhom  he  has  been  detailed  to  bring 


able.  Perhaps  when  I  state  my  ex- 
ceptions they  will  say  that  I  have 
changed  the  whole  thought  of  their 
criticism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall 
leave  that  for  them   to  decide. 

My  first  exception  is  that  the 
"just"  be  omitted;  and  my  second, 
and.  last  exception  is  that  too  broad 
a  scope  and  too  deep  a  feeling  has 
been  set  up  by  this  great  modern 
author  in  his  magnificent  descrip- 
tions, to  be  expressed  in  a  few  words 
called  "Tales,"  whether  they  be 
simplicity  itself  or  follow  the  stand- 


to  justice,  exists  only  in  fiction  to 
many;  it  is  really  a  law  of  that 
mighty  organization.  In  one  of  our 
local  papers,  just  a  short  time  ago, 
there  appeared  a  brief  account  of 
a  R.  N.  M.  Policeman  who  returned 
to  headquarters  after  an  absence  of 
about  six  weeks  reported  that  two 
Eskimos,  wanted  for  murder,  had 
been  hung,  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
that  his  brother  officer  had  been 
killed  in  making  the  capture.  They 
are  fitting  prototypes  for  the  men  in 


again,  and  they  do  this  shooting 
from  the  hip,  which  is  their  cus- 
tomary position.  Thus  we  see  that 
Curwood  has  not  overdrawn  His 
Majestjr's  watch-dogs  of  the  North- 
west. 

Another  point  of  great  importance 
in  Oliver  Curwood's  works  is  that 
one  learns  much  of  the  natural 
wealth  and  vastness  of  these  lands 
of  modern  romance.  In  his  latest 
book,  "The  Alaskan,"  this  is  more 
marked  than  ever  before,  for  in  it 
we  are  brought  to  the  realization 
that  "Uncle  Sam's  ice-box"  contains 
a  splendid  store  of  vegetables  and  a 
meat  supply  that  may  feed  a  nation 
in   the   not   far   distant   future. 

Spend  a  few  hours  of  your  time 
with  the  big  men  in  the  Northwest 
and  you  will  feel  that  your  time  has 
been  profitably  spent. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you,  too, 
will  then  appreciate  Curwood's 
works  as  being  much  more  than 
thrilling  tales.  You  will  be  filled 
with  a  spirit  of  the  Northland  which 
this  author's  pen  alone  can  arouse, 
and  you  will  develop  a  sense  of  ad- 
miration for  the  country  lying  to  the 
far   northwest. 

HARRY    H.    BATCHELOR. 


TOO  WISE. 


ards  of  Samuel  Johnson.     Therefore!  Oliver "curwo'od's"'*srories.     A   friend 
I   am   compelled   to   discuss   this   sec- 1  of    mine    visited    one    of    their    head- 


ond  one  at  length. 


LATEST  CUTS  IN  GENTLE- 
MEN'S CLOTHING. 


quarters   and   told   me   much      about 
them.     They  are  wonderful  examples 
of   physical   fitness   and   perfect  mod- 
i  els    of    military   neatness   and   splen- 
]  dor.     Their    bright    red    jackets    are 
a   protection   to   them,  rather  than  a 
danger,    because   there   are   so    many 
1  hunters  in  the  great  northern  woods 
j  that   their   presence   must      be    made 
known  and  this  is  the  most  adequate 
I  means.     These   men   walk     with   the 
1  softness  of  a  cat  though  they  remain 
rigidly  erect  and  wear  heavy  leather 
boots.     The    R.    N.    M.      Policeman's 
greatest    qualification     for    his    den- 
gerous   out-poHt   duties  is   his  ability 
to  shoot.     One  of  their  favorite  tests 
of  skill   is  to   throw   a  .soft   ball   into 
a  large  sand  pit  and  let  one  man  at 
a   time   keep   it   on    the   bounce   as   it 
never    bounced    before    with      bullets 
from  his  automatic.     The  ball   hard- 
ly  touches   the   sand   before   it   is   off 


Some  time  ago  while  I  was  in  an 
office  in  Baltimore  I  learned  of  a 
fellow  who  was  so  wise  that  he  did 
himself  out  of  a  good  position. 
Some  business  men  were  discussing 
him  as  to  the  ability  he  had  to 
handle  the  position,  but  his  greatest 
fault  came  out  in  the  discussion. 
"The  trouble  with  him,"  said  one  of 
them,  "is  that  nothing  can  come  up 
that  he  doesn't  know  all  about. 
You  can  offer  an  opinion  -without  his 
showing  you  how  mistaken  you  are. 
He's  always  right.  No  doubt  he's  a 
good  man,  but  I'd  rather  have  one 
who  knows  a  little  less."  If  you 
look  around  you  at  the  really  big 
men  you'll  find  that  you  can  talk  to 
them  without  having  them  dispute 
every  statement  you  make.  They 
don't  know  it  all,  neither  does  any 
of  us.  A  sure  road  to  unpopularity 
is  showing  everybody  how  mistaken 
he  is. 

E.   EARLE   HENDERSON. 


H  Olil  D  A  Y 


GREETING 


The  Boot  Shop 

WM.  F.  ORTH,  Prop. 

Graduate    Practipedist 
529   York  Road        -        Towson,   Md. 
SHOES  ARCHES  RUBBERS 

Phone  Towson  59-M. 
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AN  INVITATION. 


O  come  with  me  to  the  barracks, 
Come  with  me  to  the  gym, 

And   three   and   twenty   good   fellows 
Shall  you  meet  there  within. 

Three    and    twenty    good      fellows 

they, 
No  better  can  be  found; 
They  came  from  way  across  the  bay 
And  the  Western  shore  around. 

They   came   in   search     of     learning, 
friend, 

Across   the  billowy   main; 
Oh  yes!  and  from  the  Western  shore 

Some  knowledge  here  to  gain. 

Now  work  alone  is  not  their  way. 

For   work   alone   is  sin. 
But  with  their  work,   they  play  and 
love. 

They   are   but   human   men. 

Oh,  I  could  write  and  sing  and  praise 
These  fellows  till  judgment  day — 

But  here  and  last  I  ask  a  boon. 
Just  one  more  little  say. 

In  sport,  in  work  and  love  are  they 

The   finest  in   the  land; 
So  come!  good  fellow,  along  with  me 

And  join  our  little  band. 

E.  BURROUGHS, 
■       G.    MURDOCH, 

J.    PRYOR,    Junior    VI. 


JOKES. 


Teacher — You  remember  the  story 
of  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,  Rob- 
bie? 

Robbie — Yes,   ma'am. 

Teacher — What  lesson  do  we  learn 
from  it? 

Robbie — That  we  shouldn't  eat 
everything  we  see. 


Says  Mose  to  Rastus:  What  yo'  in 
fo'  Rastus? 

Burnin'  a  house  down. 

How  long  yo'  got? 

Twenty  yeahs.     What  yo'  in  fo'? 

Murdah. 

How  long  yo'  got? 

Three  days. 

Looka,  heah  ,piggaht  how  ifcum 
dat?  Heah  Oh  burns  a  house  down 
an'  gits  twenty  yeahs,  an'  you'  kills 
a  man  an'  gits  three  days? 

Yas,  but  yo'  see  dey  is  gwine  to 
hang  me  Wednesday. 


What's  the  matter? 
IVIy  fish  has  eczema. 
Nothing  serious,   I   hope. 
No;   it's  on  a  small  scale. 


Miss  Munn — "Miss  Courtney  will 
read  and  you  may  take  notes  for' 
your  edification.  Miss  Riley,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  edification?"  1 

Peg — "Indeed,  Miss  Munn,  I  don't  I 
know   unless   it   means   note-books.' 


DON'T  EXPECT  TOO  MUCH. 

Waiter  (about  to  leave,  to  grumb- 
ling customer) :  Steak  not  tender 
enough?  Do  you  expect  it  to  jump 
up  and  kiss  you? 


Ad  in  Chicago  newspaper:  "If 
Wilbur  Bland,  who  deserted  his  wife 
and  babe  20  years  ago,  will  return, 
said  babe  will  knock  his  block  off." 


Prizzell. — I  want  to  buy  a  revol- 
ver. 

Clerk — Six  shooter? 

Frizzell — No,  nine;  I  want  to  kill 
a  cat. 


Why  can't  I  play  my  wind  instru- 
ment in  the  band? 

What  is  it  ,bass  horn  or  saxo- 
phone? 

Neither;    electric  fan. 


Trying  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing is  a  weakness  of  human  nature. 

While  something  gotten  for  noth- 
ing is  rarely  worth  the  getting.  Be 
square. 


Rastus — Ah  can't  get  dis  spot 
off'n    yo'    trousers. 

Student — Have  you  tried  gaso- 
line? 

Rastus — Yas,    sah. 

Student — Have  you  tried  am- 
monia? 

Rastus — Naw,  sah,  but  I'm  almost 
sure  they'll   fit. 


He   payeth   best   who    loveth    best. 


Do  you  know  that  there  is  anoth- 
er Normal  School  whose  colors  are 
the  same  as  ours?     No? 

Well,  there  is.  In  this  the  North- 
ern Arizona  Normal  is  our  sister 
school. 


Miss  Sammis — What  is  meant  by 
good  posture? 

Agnes  Dulin — Stand  erect,  and 
walk  on  the  sole  of  your  feet. 


Jones — My  son,  Henry,  is  not  do- 
ing a  thing  in  college.  Why  there 
are  only  two  things  that  keep  him 
from  being  at  the  foot  of  his  class. 

Smith — That's  too  bad.  What  are 
they,   math,   and   football? 

Jones — No;   the  Smith  twins. 


Sergeant  to  Colored  Sentry — If 
anything  moves,  you  shoot. 

Colored  Sentry — Yessah,  an'  if 
anything   shoots,    I    move. 


NOT   SO  BAD,   EH? 

EMficiency  Expert — You  are  wast- 
too  much  time  on  your  personal 
appearance. 

Stenographer — It's  not  wasted.  I 
have  only  been  here  six  months  and 
I'm  already  engaged  to  the  junior 
partner. 

— Pine. 


TOO  COOL! 


"Tell  me,"  said  the  lady  to  the  old 
soldier,   "were   you   cool   in   battle?" 

"Cool?"  said  the  truthful  veteran, 
"why  I  fairly  shivered." 


Officer  (just  balled  out) — Not  a 
man  in  this  division  will  be  given 
liberty  this   afternoon. 

Voice — Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death. 

Officer — Who  said  that? 

Voice — Patrick    Henry. 


Mr.  Hultziser — Is  there  anything 
that  you  can  do  better  than  anyone 
else? 

Mr.  Bishop — Yes,  sir;  I  can  read 
my  own  writing  better. 


A  ragged  urchin  went  into  the 
slioemaker's  shop  and  laid  a  big  pair 
of  shoes  on  the  counter.  "Me  fadder 
wants  dese  shoes  stretched,"  he  said. 

"All  right,"   replied   the   shoemak-  • 
er.     "Where  do  they  pinch  him?" 

"Aw,"  answered  the  youngster. 
"They  don't  pinch  him,  he  pinched 
tem." 


BREA^TIES. 


The  funny  thing  .  about  "Who's 
Who"  is  that  it  mentions  so  many 
people  that  no  one  ever  heard  of 
before. 


Seventeen  processes  are  involved 
in  the  laundering  of  a  collar.  Judg- 
ing from  the  results  sixteen  of  them 
are  necessary  to  get  the  saw  edge  ef- 
fect. 


Before  deciding  that  tonsils  make 
the  child  dull  ,the  teacher  should 
take  a  look  at  the  child's  parents. 


Steinmetz    died    poor    with    every 
one  of   us   the   richer   for   his  living. 


Instead  of  the  three  R's  many 
schools  now  teach  the  three  P's, 
Football,    Fights  and   Frats. 


Little    girl    (stubbornly) — I    won't 
wash  my  face,  I  won't. 

Aunt — ^Why,   child,   when   I   was   a 
girl,  I  washed  my  face  every  day. 

Little    girl — Yes,    and   look      at   it 
now. 

— Exchange. 


The  average  man  now  lives  thirty 
years  longer  than  he  did  in  1800. 
He  has  to,  in  order  to  get  his  taxes 
paid. 


A  consistent  vegeterian  is  one  who 
won't  risk  eating  chestnuts  in  the 
dark. 


The  modern  version  as  Illustrated 
by  Europe  is,  "In  time  of  peace,  re- 
pair  for  war." 
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YOUR  OWN  LITTLE  GIRL. 


Is  she  lovely  and  fluffy  and  small — 
Is  she  really  not  grown  up  at  all? 
Is  she  charming  and  quaint; 
Neither  vixen  nor  saint? 
Does   she      make      every      newcomer 
"fall?" 

Is   she  boyish,   athletic  and   gay? 
Does   she   chase     all     your      worries 

away? 
Can  she  handle  a  gun? 
Does  she  ride,  swim  and  run? 
Is  she  up  to  some  prank  ev'ry  day? 

Perhaps  she's  a  sweet  little  maid? 
Does  she  act  rather  shy  and  afraid? 
Can  she  make  'licious  pies? 
Would  her  bread   take  a  prize? 
Is    she      charming      in      ginghams — 
homemade? 

Is   she   one   of   the   prevalent   styles? 
As  a  flapper — a  creature  of  wiles? 
Does   she   lure   you   with   sighs? 
And  caress  with  her   eyes? 
Does    she    fascinate    you      with      her 
guiles? 

Is  she  fickle,  coquettish — a  flirt? 
Does   she  say  things  that     cut     you 

and  hurt? 
Is  she  "thither  and  yon" — 
Always  leading  you  on? 
Rather  naughty     and     teasing     and 

pert? 

Is  she  witty  and  clever  and  wise? 
Always  ready  to  help  or  advise? 
Does  she  know  what  to  do 
When  you're   downcast  and   blue? 
Is    she    different,    unknown — a      sur- 
prise? 

There    are   hundreds    of    types,    it   is 

true, 
And  each  has  its  admirers,  too; 
But  be  sure  as  the  world 
That  your  own  little  girl 
Is   the   one   who    was   made   just   for 

'you. 

GUNDY,  '24 


WHAT  ARE  THE  THESPIANS? 


How  many  of  you  who,  in  your 
leisure  time  have  been  reading  "The 
Oriole"  have  run  across  this  title, 
"Thespian  Club"?  I  think  I  am 
doubtlessly  safe  when  I  say  that  you 
have  wondered  what  this  club  is, 
when  and  why  it  was  organized  and 
what  its  aims  are. 

This  club  is  nothing  more  than  a 
group  of  intelligent,  thinking  people 
who  have  realized  the  great  value 
and  prospective  benefits  of  "The 
Little  Theatre  Movement"  and  have 
organized  a  dramatic  club.  This 
group  of  students,  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  Miss  Munn,  gave  the 
problem  considerable  study  at  the 
beginning  of  this  scholastic  year  be- 
lieving that  a  club  of  this  sort  might 
prove  to  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
school.  As  a  result  of  these  discus- 
sions this  group  drew  up  a     plan  of 


organization  and  a  constitution  was 
adopted  on   October   30. 

In  the  making  of  this  constitution 
we  had  two  great  problems  to  face. 
The  two  largest  ones  were:  a  name, 
and  the  purposes.  There  were  very 
many  names  suggested,  but  the  one 
finally  chosen,  as  you  now  know,  was 
"The  Thespians."  Why  did  we 
choose  this  name?  How  many  of 
you  have  ever  heard  of  Thespius? 
He  was  the  first  successful  dramat- 
ist the  world  has  known  and  it  is 
in  the  honor  of  the  work  of  Thespius 
that  we  have  chosen  this  name,  "The 
Thespians." 

The  constitution  as  adopted  sets 
forth  many  purposes  and  among 
them  these  seem  to  be  outstanding: 
To  put  on  the  stage  plays  of 
literary  merit  so  that  our  audiences 
may  be  led  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  real  live,  thinking 
dramatists;  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
those  having  special  dramatic  ability 
to  cultivate  the  dramatic  tal- 
ent of  others;  to  aid  "  surrounding 
rural  schools  with  their  programs  by 
offering  our  services  to  those  schools 
in  order  that  they  might  better  se- 
cure the  cooperation  of  their  patrons 
that  they  may  raise  enough  money 
for  their  extra  needs.  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  purposes  we  expect 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
plays  and  playwrights  as  well  as 
some  of  the  poorer  ones.  Of  course, 
along  with  any  stage  production 
comes  a  development  of  voice  and 
poise  and  an  experience  in  reproduc- 
ing and  managing  of  plays  which 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  us  in 
our  profession.  Not  only  will  we 
acquire  the  educational  and  cultural 
values,  but  we  shall  also  derive  a 
great  deal  of  fun  and  pleasure  from 
our  work. 

We  have  already  experienced  some 
of  these  values  and  have  derived 
much  fun  and  pleasure  from  our 
work  with  an  old  English  Christmas 
play,  "Mistletoe  and  Hollyberry." 
We  worked  this  up  in  a  short  time 
before  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
made  our  first  public  showing  at  the 
Wilna  School,  in  Harford  county. 
As  you  might  suppose  we  had  no 
stage  or  scenery,  but  nevertheless  we 
had  a  very  appreciative  audience  and 
made  a  very  great  success  of  our  first 
showing.  The  next  evening  we  pre- 
sented it  before  the  students  of  the 
school  as  our  gift  to  the  Christinas 
spirit. 

In    order   to      further     accomplish 

our  aims  we  are  at  present  working 

j  up    several      one-act      plays.     These 

plays   are   of   various   types   in   order 

'  that   we   may  meet     the     desires  of 

\  everyone.     We    expect    to      put      on 

another    public    performance    at    this 

school  sometime  durirng   March   and 

have  accepted   several   invitations   to 

tentatively    appear    in      rural    school 

of   Baltimore    and    Harford    counties. 

I  When  we  have  these  plays  worked  up 

to   a   high   degree  of     perfection   we 


shall  begin  work  on  several  full 
length  plays  which  we  expect  to 
stage  near  the  close  of  the  school 
year. 

I  hope  that  every  one  of  you  can 
at  some  time  witness  one  of  our  pro- 
ductions. I  feel  sure  that  we  can 
satisfy  your  dramatic  taste  and  give 
you  a  full  evening  of  enjoyment. 
S.  C.  TROUPE,  Pres. 


NORMAL  LITERARY 
OFFICERS. 


President — Owen  Thomas. 
Vice-President — Frances    Walter. 
Secretary — Dorothy    Flounders. 
Treasurer — Helen  Welsh. 
Correspondent — Marjorie    Hayden. 
Reporter — Emily   Evans. 


WE  WONDER^ 


Which  is  more  overworked  in 
Principles  of  Ed. — the  students  or 
"what  not?" 

Why  Mildred  Hoyle  likes  "Strong 
men?" 

Why  Burden  loves  to  hear  the  mu- 
sic of  the  babbling  Brooks? 
.  If     Japanese     earthquakes     were 
made  for  Mr.  Walther? 

If  the  ceiling  of  221  is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  Miss  Munn? 

Whether  Sr.  6  has  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  "Webster's 
Unabridged?" 

Why  the  word  "co-operation"  is 
never  used  in  Assembly? 


EXAMS 

E — vil 

X — the   unknown. 

A — gonizing. 

M — iserable. 

I — nconvenient. 

N — asty. 

A — wful. 

T — errible. 

I — nconceivable. 

O — bjectionable. 

N — auseating. 

S — orrowful. 


It's  hard  to  sit  and  study 

When  tomorrow's  another  day. 

If  the  time  would   just  stop  moving 
We  all  might  average — A. 

— Pine. 


Jane — Mama,  why  do  they  wax 
people? 

Mama — They  don't.  Where  did 
you  ever  get  that  idea? 

Jane — I  heard  papa  tell  Mr.  Jones 
that  when  you  were  away  last  sum- 
mer  the   parties  waxed   Mary. 

— Exchange. 


Jim — How  long  have  you  been  go- 
ut    two     permane 
— Alcohic  Mirror. 


ing  with  Sue' 

Jam — Oh,  about     two     permanent 


waves. 
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BALLAD  OF  ROBIN  HOOD. 


Come  let  me  tell  of  Robin  Hood 

A  mythical  creature  he, 
Beloved  by  all  the  dear  people 

And  sung   iu   minstrelsy. 

His  followers  were  courageous  men, 

As  brave  as  they  could  be, 
"They  have  no  equal  in  the  land" 
Bold  Robin  Hood,  quoth  he. 

"They  come  to  me  of  their  own  free 
will. 

And  of  their  free  will  stay; 
And  if  they  ask,  if  I  have  aught 

I  shall  not  say  them  nay." 

So  Robin's  men,  they  loved  him  well. 
And   were   good   friends   and   true. 

And  of  his  exploits,  if  you  wish, 
I  will  try  to  tell  to  you. 

He  was  a  very  bold  outlaw 
Because  of  a  youthful  deed, 

So   forced  to   flee  the     good     King's 
men 
He  robbed  whenever  his  need. 

But  he  only  took  from  those  that  had 
A  portion  of  their  wealth, 

And  gave  to  the  poor  and  needy 
And  those  of  right  poor  health. 

One  day  while  walking  o'er  a  bridge 
He  chanced  to  meet  a  stranger. 

Who    fought   the   right   of  way   with 
him 
And  soon  put  him  in  danger. 

"Oh   hold,   my   stalwart     friend,"  he 
said, 

"To  you  the  victory  I  give, 
I  ne'er  had  such  a  good  drubbing 

From  any  man  that  live. 

"So  come  with  me  to  the  greenwood, 

And  of  my  good  band  be. 
And  live  off  the  fat  of  all   the  land 

And  much  excitement  see." 

So  little  John,  for  thus  his  name. 

Joined  the  merry  band. 
And   for   his   valor   and   his   strength 

His  fame  spread  o'er  the  land. 

So,  one  by  one,  by  a  goodly  test, 

He  got  his  merry  men, 
IJntil  they  had  so  many  a  one, 

■They  were  ten  score  and  ten. 

One  day  the  good  King  Richard,  he 
Came  Robin  Hood  to  seek. 

To  find  what  manner  of  man  was  he 
And   behind   the   curtain   peek. 

So  he  dressed  himself  like  a  friar 
And  wandered  in   the  wood, 

Out  stepped   a     stalwart     handsome 
man 
Of  course,  'twas  Robin  Hood. 

"Oh,  hold,  thou  Friar,  and  eat  with 
with  me," 

Thus   Robin   Hood   did  cry. 
For  'twas  his  to  feed  each  man. 

Then  charge  him  very  high. 

The  friar  stopped,   and   with     Robin 
went 
Deep  in  the  good  greenwood. 


And  Robin  gave  him  such  a  feast 
That  one  never  tasted  so  good. 

And  by  some  skillful  questioning 
The  King  he  did  find  out. 

That  though  an  outlaw     sought     by 
men, 
For  the  King  was  Robin  stout. 

So    the   good      King      thought,      and 
thinking  much. 
This  is  what  he  said, 
"Thou  say'st  thou'It  follow  our  good 
King, 
E'en    though    'twould      make    you 
dead?" 

Then   spake   our   Robin     with      loud 
voice, 
"Aye,  that  I  would  till  dead." 
"Then,  said  the  friar,  "look     on  me 
well. 
For  I'm  your  King,"  he  said. 

"Because   of   your   great   skill      with 
bow 

Come  be  my  head  yeoman. 
And  bring  your  fellows  with  you,  and 

The  rest  shall   be  freedmen."  | 

So  Robin  Hood  went  with  the  King 
With  four  good  friends  and  yeo- 
men. 

And  with  the  good  King's  enemies. 
Were   the   greatest  foemen. 

So  King  Richard,  he  knighted  Robin, 
Giving  to  him  an  earldom. 

But  alas,  he  died,   and  left  Robin 
In  a  deep  state  of  boredom. 

So  he  asked   King  John  a     leave  to 
give. 

If  only  of  short  duration. 
The  King  he  granted  him  three  days 

To  be  back  to  his  station. 

When  Robin  Hood  came  to  the  wood 
He  fain  would  not  depart. 

So  a  bold  outlaw  he  did  remain 
And  chased  the  deer  and  hart. 

D,  FOSTER,   Junior  VI 


benefit  one  can  get  from  knowing 
the  elementary  tract  of  a  frog,  or 
the  nervoiis  system  of  a  crawfish. 

And  then  evolution!  Where,  oh 
where  can  we  find  a  broader,  more 
soul  inspiring,  awesome  subject  than 
evolution.  To  be  able  to  prove  to 
one's  dearest  enemy  that  he  is  a  de- 
scendant from  a  monkey!  What 
more  exquisite  joy  can  one  derive 
from  informing  one's  parents  that 
they  once  were  jelly  fish!  Why,  it 
makes  one  akin  to  all  nature; 
brothers  to  a  snake,  son  of  a  tree  and 
cousin  of  a  toad.  And  argument- 
ative material!  Just  think!  Can 
one  find  a  more  soul-satisfying,  more 
gripping  subject  to  argue  on,  either 
positive  or  negative?  Join  us  at 
once. 

C.  D.  F.    (Scientific) 

Junior' VI 


BIOLOGY  BOILED   DOWN. 


I  enjoy  the  study  of  biology  very 
much.  To  go  running,  jumping, 
tripping  and  falling  after  the  gauzy 
winged,  satanic  butterfly,  to  fall  in 
creeks  and  to  climb  hills  in  search 
of  grasshoppers,  getting  only  slightly 
painful  sensations  from  catching 
bees  and  wasps  are  joys  one  fondly 
looks  back  upon.  To  get  the  poison 
ivy  while  gathering  leaves  is  only 
one  mild  setback  which  more  than 
compensates  one  for  the  experience  j 
he  gets.  I  like  to  think  of  the  joys 
of  going  after  flowers  with  a  fair , 
companion  by  my  side.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  it  is,  I  admit,  rather  incon- 
venient to  have  a  meal  right  after 
an  experiment.  I  have  lost  my  ap-' 
petite  for  shrimp  ever  since  my  last 
experiment. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  though,  to 
learn  the  many  parts  of  a  grasshop- 
per's anatomy?      I  think  of  the  great 
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ZACH  SAYS: 


The  Bowman  brought  a  rabbit  from 

the   Burroughs, 
And  served  it  with  a  Curry  of  Rice, 
'Twas  strong  with  a  sauce  all  Fiery, 
The  Viand    (William)    was  quite  be- 
yond Price. 

The  Gardner  brought  herbs  from  the 

Garrett, 
The   Hammond    would    Foster    pride, 
The  blessing  was  asked  by  the  Pryor 
With   a    Rush    mouths   opened    wide. 

The     Thomas,     who     was     quite     a 

Mo(u)ser, 
Laid  a  Wren  at  the  feet  of  McCann; 
The  Burgess  pronounced  it  a  rouser. 
And  so  did  that  Batchelor  man. 

Bo,  linger  long,  said  Sunderloy, 
You  all  will  rue  iF  later 
The  Blacklock  on  the  door  is  shut 
And  you  have  to  tip  the  waiter. 

The  Troupe  ate  bones  and  gristle, 
Sprinkled  o'er  with  g-Eavey 
They  even  took  a  Hack-ett  at  Frizell 
Head  by  little  Davy. 

Xow  Schmidt,  Wright,  Hembke,  Gar- 
man, 

Houck,   Gildea,   Sieverts,   Henderson, 

Stoffer,  Johnson,  Murdock  and  Bur- 
gee, 

Your  names  don't  rhyme. 

But  I'll  use  you  next  time. 


YOUNG  FOLKS. 


Young  folks  are  living  organisms 
that  make  old  people  wonder  what 
this  world  is  coming  to,  anyway. 
They  range  in  age  all  the  way  from 
just  a  few  minutes  to  a  hundred 
years  or  so.  Lots  of  them  already 
know  things,  and  all  of  the  others 
have  the  power  to  learn  if  the  right 
stimulus   is   provided. 

Some  people  never  were  young 
folks.  They  were  born  old.  Other 
old  people  were  once  young  folks, 
but  have  now  found  peace  and  quiet 
by   taking     intellectual     chloroform. 

New  ideas  are  to  old  people 
just  about  what  a  mouse  is  to 
a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Elderly  Young  Women;  it  gives 
them  hysterics.  Young  folks  can  be 
made  to  become  positively  chummy 
with  new  ideas  if  the  young  folks 
and  the  new  ideas  are  properly  in- 
troduced. However,  young  folks 
are  terribly  unconventional  at  times, 
and  will  sometimes  make  friends 
with  New  Ideas  when  no  formal  in- 
troduction has  taken  place.  This  is 
always  terribly  shocking  to  old 
people. 

Young  folks  might  be  separated 
into  two  great  classes — namely,  boys 
and  girls.  However,  this  separation 
is  very  hard  to  make  completely. 
Try  and  do  it! 

Boys  are  things  which  in  the  pon- 
derous   opinion    of    old      people,    are 


"headed  toward  the  Penitentiary." 
They  sometimes  believe  themselves 
to  be  hard-boiled.  You  can  always 
tell  old  persons  because  they  really 
believe  that  these  boys  are  hard- 
No  young  folks  ever  let  boys  fool 
them  this  way.  They  know  that 
only  the  shell  of  a  hard-boiled  boy 
is  hard^  The  heart  inside  is  always 
soft  and  warm. 

Boys  have  different  ages  and  some 
of  them  have  gray  hairs.  Thej-  al- 
ways think  shocking  things,  and  can 
always  be  told  from  father  because 
they  do  things  which  he  never  did. 
Most  fathers  have  been  boys,  but 
some  of  them  were  never  caught  at 
it.  Boys  do  some  very  funny  things 
in  the  world — like  wanting  kerosene 
lamps  instead  of  tallow  candles.  By 
the  time  they  brow-beat  most  old 
people  into  wanting  this,  some  other 
boy  stirs  it  all  up  again  by  wanting 
electric  lights. 

Girls  are  in  another  class  of  young 
folks.  They  differ  from  boys  mostly 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  trying  to 
marrj'  boj's,  while  boys  on  the  other 
hand  are  trying  to  marry  girls.  Girls 
are  creatures  who,  twenty  years 
later,  get  terribly  upset  by  the  kind 
of  clothes  their  daughters  want  to 
wear.  Most  girls  have  a  spell  of 
being  crazy  about  how  they  look, 
and  are  never  able  to  see  why 
other  people  are  not  crazy  about  it 
too.  Later  on  ,if  they  stay  young, 
they  can  laugh  about  it  all.  If  they 
get  old  they  will  indignantly  deny 
that    they   ever   were   that   way. 

Most  mothers  were  once  girls.  In 
fact,  the  good  mothers  never  do  get 
over  being  girls.  They'll  just  die 
for  you  in  a  pinch,  if  it  will  do  any 
good.  Like  other  young  folks,  good 
mothers  never  get  over  having  new 
ideas.  That's  why  they  can  mend 
a  bruised  toe  or  a  broken  heart. 
They  can  always  see  it  as  you  see  it. 
That  always  helps.  That  is  one 
reason  why  girls  will  keep  on  being 
good  mothers  as  long  as  the  old 
world  stands. 

That  is  about  all  I  know  about 
young  folks.  Goodness  knows  what 
we  would  ever  do  without  them. 
Even  good  old  people  who  are  in 
perpetual  despair  about  young  folks 
will  have  to  admit  that  we  have  to 
have  them.  Otherwise  where  would 
we  ever  get  any  good  old  people.  I 
am  in  favor  of  keeping  them  and  do- 
ing the  best  we  can  with  them. 
They  so  muss  up  the  social  land- 
scape sometimes,  and  keep  us  guess- 
ing about  what  all  may  happen  next, 
and  drive  us  almost  crazy  with  their 
weird  psychological  responses  to  the 
phenomena  of  this  spinning  little 
world.  We  have  to  admit  it,  thev 
do. 

But  folks,  how  they  can  laugh  and 
smile  and  sing.  How  they  can  grin, 
right  square  through  the  murk  of 
poverty  or  the  sweep  of  disaster,  or 
the  blows  of     adversity.     And     how 


honest  they  can  be  if  they  get  half 
a  chance  as  they  grow  up.  For  there 
are  no  such  things  as  bad  young 
folks.  There  are  sometimes  young 
folks  doing  bad  things,  but  never 
bad  young  folks.  For  young  folks 
always  get  a  new  idea  and  so  can  al- 
ways be  changed.  Only  old  people 
are  hopelessly  bad,  for  they  can  not 
be  changed. 

I  make  a  motion  that  the  world 
always  keep  its  young  folks — just  to 
laugh  with  and  laugh  at. 

EUGENE  A.  BISHOP. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


Is  responsibility  a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  most  of  us?  Should  we 
be  personally  and  vitally  interested 
in  the  matter  of  our  various  respon- 
sibilities in  life?  Are  your  own  in- 
dividual items  of  responsibility  in- 
creasing in  number  and  are  they  of 
increasingly  pressing  importance? 
If  so,  your  own  standing  in  the 
state  of  society  is   being  elevated. 

Let  us  specify  ourselves,  those  of 
us  who  have  thought  the  teaching 
profession  a  suitable  opening,  at 
least,  for  our  careers,  whatever  they 
may  eventually  be;  let  us  choose 
ourselves  as  material  for  a  brief 
chat  on  this  matter. 

Do  we,  as  students  at  Normal,  our 
chosen  training  station  for  this  pro- 
fession, have  any  responsibility 
whatever?  Stop  reading  here,  and 
for  a  moment  make  a  mental  inven- 
tory of  the  responsibilities  which 
I  face  you — duties,  tasks,  obligations 
I  of  every  sort  which  claim  your  at- 
tention from  the  one  week's  end  to 
the  next. 

Are  these  duties.x  tasks  and  obli- 
gations which  await  you  daily  and 
weekly  more  numerous  than  they  • 
were  for  you — the  same,  living, 
growing  individual,  as  they  were  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  at  the  High 
School  freshman  age,  at  the  High 
School  senior  age?  Were  they  the 
same  in  number  and  in  prressing  im- 
portance as  you  entered  Normal,  as 
they  will  be  when  you  leave?  When 
you  enter  your  chosen  profession 
next  September,  or  a  year  hence, 
will  they  take  a  sudden  rise? 

If  all  these  queries  upon  your  in- 
ventory are  answerable  affirmatively, 
then  you  are  that  progressive  indi- 
vidual, accepting  those  responsibili- 
ties which  boost  you  forward  and 
upward  in  the  professional,  social  or 
business  world.  If  your  register  of 
responsibilities  falls  one  degree  you 
have  lost  an  asset  to  your  progress. 
Accept,  therefore,  those  duties 
which  lie  in  your  path,  step  aside  to 
embrace  other  worthwhile  tasks, 
shring  not  from  those  ever-pressing 
obligations,  and  continue  a  growing, 
progressing   member   of   society. 

MAXWELL  R.    SACRA, 

Class   of   '23 
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... TERIOUS  VOICE. 


Some  men  once  were  gathered  in, 
And   great  was  their  sport, 
For  they  were  telling  tales  of  ghosts 
And  any  other   sort. 

Up  spoke  an   ancient   man — said  he, 
"I  quite  remember  well, 
In  a  house  beside  the  river's  brink 
A  pirate  used  to  dwell." 

One  night  a  strange  thing  happened. 
In   the  year  of  seventy-four. 
This   bold   old   man   was   found 
Lying  dead  upon  the  floor. 

His   treasure   chest  was  at  his  head. 
His  sword  lay  at  his  side. 
The  gold  was  scattered  all  about 
For   which   he   fought  and   died. 

That   night   when   all   were   gathered 

round, 
"Go  way,"  a  voice  did  say, 
"And  if  I  find  you  here  again, 
You'll  die  at  break  of  day." 

Mystery  did   surround   the   dead 
Throughout  all  the  night. 
Then   that  quaint  old   treasure  chest 
Was  opened  with  a  fright. 

In  there  sat  a  parrot, 
"Go  way,"  his  voice  did  say, 
"And  if  I  find  you  here  again 
You'll  die  at  break  of  day." 
JOHN  F.   GILDEA, 
ELDRBD   JOHNSON, 

Junior   VI 


WHO'S  WHO  AT  NORMAL. 


At  the  Normal  School  we  boys  are 
classed  under  the  general  term  "po- 
tentialities." However,  we  think, 
after  a  half  year  of  sharing  each  oth- 
ers weal  and  woe  that  some  of  us 
save  stood  out  so  far  beyond  the  rest 
that  we  feel,  in  order  to  do  them 
justice,  that  we  can  no  longer  con- 
fine them  under  this  general  heading 
with  the  less  talented  of  us. 

Wliat  a  highly  diversified  group 
we  are!  Already  we  can  see  our 
little  band  scattered  upon  the  earth 
bristling  with  talents  and  determin- 
ation, fighting  our  way  to  success 
over  the  paths  of  our  calling. 

In  every  band  nature  has  fit- 
ted some  few  to  become  leaders. 
Eager  to  be  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
men  of  deeds  in  our  next  generation, 
I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  if  I 
pull  away  the  curtain  of  time  and 
disclose  several  pages  from  "Who's 
Who  in   1932." 

Burgess,  Lionel — World  famous 
writer  and  debater.  Born  and  de- 
veloped in  Maryland.  He  is  the  or- 
iginator of  the  Y.  M.  A.  E.  League 
(young  men's  anti-evolution  league). 
He  has  won  many  warm  friends  and 
a  few  bitter  enemies.  It  is  said  that 
the  monkeys  howl  continuously  when 
he  enters   the   zoo. 

Burgee,  Ralph — A  noted  reformer 
of  the  modern  dance.  He  got  his 
start  as  a  "bouncer"  at  the  Normal 


School  dances.  He  has  attended 
several  conferences  abroad  and  the 
information  thus  acquired,  combined 
with  his  puritanical  ideas,  gained  for 
him  the  respect  of  the  American 
people  and  a  column  in  the  Freder- 
ick  County  newspaper. 

Currey,  Delmar  A. — Noted  Ameri- 
can tenor  and  romanticist.  Born  in 
the  suburbs  of  Chesapeake  City. 
His  exceptional  talent  was  discover- 
ed and  developed  while  a  student  at 
M.  S.  N.  S.  Present  address — ^Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Co.  Favorite  song: 
"My  Heart  Is  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose." 
Foster,  C.  Dunsimore — American 
millionaire,  scientist,  novelist,  mu- 
sician and  dancing  instructor.  He 
first  came  into  prominence  while 
traveling  with  a  side  show  at  a  cir- 
cus. He  is  the  author  of  "Etiquette 
of  Dancing"  and  a  Grand  Wizard  in 
the  K.  K.  K. 

Bowman,  Urban — "Theatfically" 
speaking,  America's  greatest  toast- 
master  and  banquet  orator.  His 
fame  began  when  he  won  a  crocheted 
ornament  for  the  best  speech  at  the 
Newsboy's  Declamation  Contest.  His 
speech,  "The  Doing  of  Nothing"  on 
record  in  the  Mat-yland  State  Prison 
is  used  to  console  "lifers." 

Hackett,  Thomas  A. — Prremier 
American  surgeon.  Holder  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  192  9  by  his 
mavelous  Elixir  of  Perpetual  Life,  a 
compound  discovered  by  him  by 
boiling  andts  and  lemon  juice  in 
white  mule.  His  wonderful  talent 
was  handed  down  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  dispenser  of  bread  pills 
on   the   Eastern  Shore. 

McCann,  Harold — American  hu- 
morist. His  ability  at  humorous 
comparisons  and  sayings  was  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  his  room- 
mates at  M.  S.  N.  S.  At  present  he 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  job  which  he  handles 
with  dignity. 

Thomas,  James — American  Olym- 
pic heavyweight  lifter  and  successor 
to  Lionel  Strongfort.  His  strength 
was  developed  by  continually  lifting 
a  baby  elephant.  As  the  elephant 
grew  so  did  his  strength,  until  now 
it  is  said  that  he  carries  a  full  grown 
beast  to  bed  with  him  nightly. 

Thoams,  J.  Owen — Noted  psycho- 
pannychist  connected  with  the  Inter- 
national League  of  Scientific  Re- 
search Workers.  Mgr.  Thomas  is  a 
violinist  of  great  reputation,  and  as 
a  tenor  he  will  some  day  be  buried 
as  deeply  as  Caruso.  Personally  he 
has  managed  many  of  the  countries 
most  reputable  basket-ball  teams. 
In  this  field  he  received  his  start  at 
the  M.  S.  N.  S. 

Troupe,  Samuel  C.  —  American; 
Philosopher  of  life.  Mr.  Troupe 
started  his  career  as  an  actor,  but 
after  becoming  the  mixing  bowl  for 
several  egg  omelets  he  retired  from 
the  stage  and  wrote  his  most  famous 
book,   "The   Solubility   of   Insolubles. 

Wright,     Robert     K.  —  American 


vaudeville  performer  and  dancing  in- 
structor.     His  ability     to     act     and 

dance  was  discovered  by  Miss 

when  he  accidently  sat  upon  a  bee's 
nest  in  her  garden.  That  the  ladies 
have  some  peculiar  attraction  for 
him  is  shown  by  his  three  divorces. 
Wyand,  William  Joshua — Promi- 
nent American  barker,  now  associat- 
ed with  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus. 
Mr.  Wyand  won  fame  by  his  wonder- 
ful ability  at  auctioneering  black  and 
white  cat  hides  to  the  Colgate  Per- 
ufme  Co. 

TALMAGE  STRONG, 

HAROLD  MOSER. 


THE  LINE  OF  LEAST 
RESISTANCE. 


When    Keats    found    the      mixing    of 
physic  pills, 
A  trade  he  pursued  for  a  time. 
Was  one  that  was  utterly  lacking  in 
thrills. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  rhyme. 
And   though,  by  devoting  hard  work 
to  his  art. 
He  piled   up  considerable   fame. 
If  he'd  had  the  right  kind  of  a  job 
at   the  start 
We'd   never     have     heard  of     his 
name 

The  job  of  a  ployboy  possessed  little 
charm 
For  the  virile  and  spirited  Burns, 
So   he  took   up  the  Muse,  and   aban- 
doned the  farm, 
With    its    reaping    and    sowing    by 
turns. 
His    work      gives      his      countrymen 
measureless   joy, 
And  yet  we  can  truthfully  say 
That   if  he  had   had     pleasant  work 
when  a  boy, 
He'd  not  have  been  heard  of  today. 

Young  Shakespeare  tried  poaching — 
and  got  into  jail: 
The  numerous  efforts  he  made 
At  earning  a  living  were  destined  to 
fail. 
So   he   took      up    the      playwriting 
trade. 
For   centuries   now   have   his   praises 
been  sung 
The   bays   are   still   green      on   his 
brow; 
But  if  he  had  prospered  a  little  when 
young 
We  should  not  be  discussing  him 
now. 

The    proverb    says    poets    were    born 
and  not  made 
And  are  touched  with  the  heavenly 
fire; 
But   we  notice  they  try     as  a     rule 
every  trade 
Ere   they   twang   on     the   metrical 
lyre. 
For  writing  of  rhymes  has  got  mix- 
ing of  pills 
And  pushing  a  plow  beaten  hollow. 
It  keeps  a  man  busy  and  helps  him 
pay  his  bills. 
And  besides,  it  is  easy  to  follow! 
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THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 


There  was  a  house  both     large  and 

grand. 
Upon   a  large   estate; 
It   sat   beside   a  graveyard   drear, 
And   ghostly   was   its  sight. 

The  folks  of  town  did  use  their  pow'r 

To  find  the  real  true  cause. 

And    at   midnight    when      they   went 

round. 
They   always  made  a   pause. 

For  through  the  window  in  a  room 
By  yellow  candle  light, 
Two  men  at  wood  did  saw  and  work. 
And   made  a   ghostly  sight. 

And  long  did  this  same  thing  go  on 
The  people  in  a  plight. 
And  when  a  noise  was  made  near  by 
The  light  would  change  to  night. 

Now,    no    one    ever    lived   here    long. 

Because  the  spooks  did  roam 

From  top  to  bottom  in     each     little 

room, 
And  circled  around  the  dome. 

The  place  was  soon   put  up  for  sale 
And  almost  given  away; 
Some  folks  called  it  an  Xmas  gift, 
For  it  was  near  that  day. 

That  night  two  men  were  heard   to 

laugh. 
As  through  the  snow  they  wade. 
And  talked  of  how  the     place     they 

got, 
And  what  a  joke  they'd  played. 

HAROLD    McCANN, 

Junior  VI 


LETS  READ 


Between  the  covers  of  good  books 
are  concealed  the  romances,  adven- 
tures, human  joys  and  sorrows,  that 
give  color  to  history  and  connect  us 
in  sympathy  and  understanding, 
with  people  of  far  off  lands  and  by- 
gone days. 

Through  the  pages  of  these  books 
we  are  able  to  work  and  talk  with 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  times,  or 
at  will,  we  can  swashbuckle  down 
the  centuries  with  drawn  cutlasses 
and  smoking  pistols,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  boldest  adventur- 
ers and  the  mightiest  soldiers  of 
every  land  and  age. 

Locked  within  their  printed  lines 
are  the  accumulated  riches  of 
thought  and  the  dearly  bought  ex- 
periences of  countless  millions  who 
have  met  and  conquered  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  that  the  rest  of  us  must 
contend   with   today. 

A  thousand  years  at  the  turn  of 
a  page — time,  distance,  places  are  all 
annihilated,  as  you  read  in  the  com- 
fort of  your  seat  by  the  fireside,  who 
could  tell  which  is  the  real  and  the 
fancy. 

Read  for  pleasure,  read  for  profit, 
but  read  to  keep  open  the  channels 
of  your  mind. 

— "The   Optimist"   of   Atchison 

High  School. 


POTJNDEB'S  DAY. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
and  the  results  which  he  achieved 
and  which  we  view  today  were  ac- 
complished by  hard  work.  Dr.  Win- 
ship  spoke  of  the  education  of  our 
times  and  the  education  of  the  fu- 
ture, leaving  us  wondering  what 
really  is  coming  next  and  whether  or 
not  his  philosophy  is  fundamentally 
sound.  His  statements  were  well- 
couched  and  extremely  interersting, 
making  us  wonder  how  such  a  great 
and  broad  mind  could  say  all  the 
great  and  beautiful  things  which  he 
said,  so  simply.  In  it  all  and 
through  it  all  we  gained  the  idea 
that  the  Normal  School  is  the  best 
institution  in  the  State  for  training 
teachers  and  that  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  the  biggest  profession  in 
the  world. 

T.  W.  RICE 


AN  ALUMNA  MESSAGE. 


Dear  Miss  Tall: 

Regret  that  I  cannot  be  present 
on  Tuesday,  January  15th,  to  help 
celebrate  the  founding  of  The  Mary- 
land  State   Normal   School. 

I  hope  that  some  report  will  be 
given  in  "The  Oriole."  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  about  the  celebration 
since  we  cannot  participate. 

Wishing   you    an    enjoyable    occas- 
ion on  Tuesday  next,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 
LAURA  PHELPS-TODD 

Class  '77 
Jan.   13,   1923. 


OUR  SENATOR  BELIEVES 
IN  US. 


My   dear   Miss  Tall: 

Please  allow  me  to  express  to  you 
as  Principal  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations upon  the  fifty-ninth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  this  splendid 
educational  institution.  It  is  my 
earnest,  wish  that  the  success  achiev- 
ed by  you  and  your  associates  in  the 
past  may  be  continued  in  the  future. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.   E.   WELLER. 


THE 


PRINCIPA 

HAVE   A   I 

BETTER 


(Continued   from   Page   1) 

This  led  Miss  Tall  into  thinking 
of  other  things  in  their  dormitory 
life.  She  spoke  of  a  comfortable 
social  hall,  some  diversion  other  than, 
dancing  for  the  non-dancers,  of  ob- 
taining a  bowling  alley  and  billiard 
tables,  a  radio  set;  games,  such  as 
chess,  ping  pong  and  table  tennis. 

Pause  for  a  moment,  boys;  think 
it  over,  take  hold  of  the  lagging 
trace,  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  let  each  one  assume  his  share 
of  the  load  and  success  must  be  our 
reward. 

Let  us  all  be  free  to  lend  a  hand, 
And  happy  make  our  fellowman; 
Let  us  all  be  boosters  of  the  band 
And  not  the  guy  who  robs  the  land. 


Essex   School,    Essex,    Balto. 

County,  Feb.   5,   1924 
Dear  Miss  Munn: 

The  Sixth  Grade  of  Essex  School 
has  written  a  poem  about  a  dog 
whose  name  is  Buck  This  dog  is  an 
adventurous  dog.  He  goes  through 
many  hardships.  In  our  review  of 
"The  Call  of  the  Wild"  we  decided 
to  write  this  poem  because  Buck  was 
the  most  important  character  in  the 
book. 

We  are  sending  the  poem  to  you 
to  judge  and  see  if  you  think  it  good 
enough  to  be  published  in  "The 
Oriole." 

Yours  sincerely, 

MINNIE   FARING. 


"Say  It  With  Mowers" 
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MISS  TALL  DISCUSSES  EXTRA 
WAYS  AND  MEANS. 


There  are  very  few  of  either  the 
friends  or  students  of  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  who  realize  just  what 
things  there  are  to  help  one  in  ob- 
taining an   education. 

At  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
there  are  three  chief  ways  by  which 
a  student  can  be  helped.  One  by 
scholarships,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral; another  by  certain  loan  funds, 
and  still  another  by  employment 
either  within  or  outside  of  the  school. 

Miss  Tall  began,  "Just  last  week 
upon  request  of  Mrs.  Hodges,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  we  sent  her  informa- 
tion concerning  the  four  students 
who  have  received  scholarships  from 
this  organization.  We  congratulated 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and 
ourselves  because  of  their  intelligent 
choice  as  shown  by  their  selection  of 
scholarship  students.  We  were  able 
to  report  that  one  of  the  four  D.  A. 
R.  scholarship  students  has  this  term 
proven  herself  a  leader  of  rare  abil- 
ity; one  is  an  outstanding  and  vig- 
orous worker  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
still  another  representing  the  Craft 
Club  will  be  sent  to  Washington  this 
Spring  as  a  delegate  to  the  American 
Federated  Arts  Association. 

Besides  these  tour  there  are  six 
School  Board  Scholarships  now  held 
by  our  students.  This  means  that 
three  School  Boards,  Prince  Georges, 
Anne  Arundel  and  Talbot,  are  far- 
seeing  organizations  and  have  invest- 
ed their  dollars  with  the  guarantee 
of  educational  interest.  These  stu- 
dents of  course  will  return  to  their 
home  counties  after  they  have  gradu- 
ated. 

Then  there  is  the  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond Loan  Scholarship.  Of  this 
group  we  are  also  very  proud,  for 
they  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
good  investers.  Their  courage  and 
faith  in  their  aptitude  for  teaching 
enables  them  to  incur  a  debt  in  order 
that  they  may  secure  a  professional 
education  for  their  chosen  field  of 
the  elementary  school.  There  are 
three  of  such  students,  two  from  Tal- 
bot and   one   from   Queen  Anne. 

Another  problem  closely  allied 
with  the  field  of  scholarships  is  that 
of  student  employment.  Many  of 
our  most  worthy  and  outstanding 
students   desire   employment   on   Sat- 


GIRLS'  HOCKEY  TEAM. 


urdays.  Some  have  found  employ- 
ment in  the  leading  department 
stores  of  the  city;  in  taking  care  of 
children  to  free  mothers  and  fathers 
tor  a  time;  in  giving  dining-room 
service  to  the  school;  in  clerical  offi- 
ces to  the  faculty.  However,  we 
cannot  find  in  the  town  of  Towson 
adequate  facilities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  larger  group.  We  need  more 
banks,  office  buildings,  larger  shops 
and  a  larger  list  of  families  to  se- 
cure this  phase  of  the  work  of  our 
institution. 

The  human  element  in  every  situ- 
ation in  life  is  the  most  potent.  The 
three  phases  I  have  here  only  touched 
upon,  concluded  Miss  Tall,  opens  up 
a  most  illuminating  and  gratifying 
evenue  of  self-realization  on  the  part 
of  our  men  and  women  students. 

ESTHER  McDowell,  Sr.  VI. 


POSSIBILITIES     OF     MOVING 


'      PICTURES  AS  AN  AID  TO 
EDUCATION. 


SAVE  MARCH  21ST. 


The  Craft  Club  will  present  the 
Lady  of  the  Weeping  Willow  Tree — 
by  Stuart  Walker. 

The  Lady  of  the  Weeping  Willow 
Tree  will  be  interesting  to  all  former 
students  and  friends  of  real  art,  as 
well  as  to  those  here  at  Normal  who 
know  the  Craft  Club. 

The  play  will  take  you  in  fancy  to 
the  flowery  kingdom  of  Japan,  where 
you  will  see  an  interesting  love  story 
enacted. 

Remember  the  time  and  the  place 
— 8.15,  March  21,  in  the  Auditorium. 
"Say  it  With  Flowers"  to  the  Craft 
Club  and  attend! 


Education  's  concerned  not  only 
with  the  study  of  the  people,  cus- 
toms and  happenings  of  today,  but 
more  especially  with  those  that  have 
gone  before.  It  is  said  that  history 
repeats  itself,  and  therefore  we  study 
the  past  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  present  conditions  along 
with  their  results  and  outcomes. 

How  do  we  learn  of  the  peoples  of 
long  ago?  Through  the  records 
which  have  been  found.  These  re- 
cords consist  of  scratchings,  drawings 
and  writings  on  stones  and  clay  tab- 
lets from  the  earliest  times;  through 
the  writings  on  scrolls,  paliumpsest, 
and  parchment  of  the  medieval  times 
iip  to  the  writings  on  paper;  books 
and    pictures   of  the  present  time. 

The  latest  form  of  pictures  as  a 
means  of  recording  is  the  moving 
picture.  It  is  only  within  our  gen- 
eration that  the  moving  picture  was 
invented.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
cannot  remember  the  first  moving 
picture  we  attended.  It  was  not  so 
very  many  years  back,  but  the  whole 
picture,  the  story  itself,  the  produc- 
tion and  the  presentation,  was  of  the 
crudest.  But  it  was  a  wonderful  in- 
vention, and  was  listed  as  a  new 
source  of  entertainment.  Like  all  in- 
ventions, it  was  improved  upon  until 
today  we  attend  a  picture  so  perfectly 
realistic  that  few  of  us  can  help  be~ 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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FRANK  A  PERSOHN  &  SON 

OPTOMETRISTS 

and 

OPTICIANS 

Consult    an    Optometrist,    the    Eyesight 

Specialist,    when    your    eyes    need 

attention. 

Glasses    Furnished 
Lenses    Duplicated 

426  York  Road         Towson,  Md. 

1212  E,  Monument  Street 

(Second    Floor) 

Baltimore  -  Maryland. 

(10) 

TOWSON    BAKERY — THE    GOOWV 
SHOP 


A    DUEL    BETWEEN    A  BRIT- 
ISHER  AND  AMERICAN. 


Fancy  Cakes,   Pies,  Pastries,  Ice  Cream 
Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 


Phone   204   Towson 
(10) 


GO  TO 

DEARIE'S  STORE 

For    Tour   School    Supplies 

For   Tour   Goodies 

MISS    AGXES   ANDERSON,   Prop. 

York   Road  -  Towson,   Md. 

(10) 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

STUDENTS 

This  coupon  and  $2.50  may  be 
used  to  purchase  six  of  our  regular 
$8.00  a  dozen  photographs  with  one 
of  our  regular  $25.00  a  dozen  pho- 
tographs, if  presented  during  the 
scholastic  year. 


THE  ATELIER 

103   West   Lexington   Street 

B.M/riMORE,  MD. 


come,   my  boys  and   you   shall   hear, 

This  tale  of  a  duel  fought 

In    Baltimore   Town,   not     far     from 

here. 
In  the  year  of it  matters  naught. 

There  was   a   dance   in   the   old  town 

hall. 
The  belle  of  the  town  was  there.' 
And    every    lad    with    her    wished    to 

dance, 
Because  shfe  was  so  fair. 

There  was  in   the  jolly  company 
A  Britisher  so  bold. 
Who  came  to  this,  our  country 
Some  matters  to  unfold. 

An  American  of  great  renown 
Was  also  in   the  hall. 
Thinking  upon  his  bridal  day 
To   capture  the  queen   of  the  ball. 

After  dancing  around  three  times 
With  the  Britisher  so  bold, 
The  charming  and  fair  young  lady 
Was  asked  then  to  withold. 

But  the  innocent  young  lady. 
So   blithesome   and   so  gay, 
Retorted  by  actions  so  bold 
By  dancing  like  a  jay. 

Then,  asking  the  Britisher  bold. 
From  dancing  to  desist. 
He  was  a  brave  American, 
Because  he  used  his  fist. 

This  caused  the  challenge  for  a  duel, 
Which   was   arranged   for   dawn, 
That  brought  with  it  a  tragic  end 
To  the  unlucky  one. 

The   Yankee   boy,   unfortunate, 
Carried  to  Howard's  hall, 
Where  on  the  floor  alone  he  lay. 
Until  his  ending  call. 

LIONEL   BURGESS, 

CLIFTON   MORRIS. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS, 


Under  the  careful  supervision  of 
Miss  Greenlaw,  Jr.  Ill  Part  II  have 
made  two  very  attractive  bulletin 
boards.  They  have  been  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  main  entrance  door 
lor  use  by  the  faculty  and  students. 
CATHERINE  A.   PURKS,,  .Jr.  HI. 


BASKET  BALL, 


A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  has 
been  shov/n  by  ,Junior  III  during  the 
basket  ball  tournament.  Two  teams 
in  the  Section  have  won  every  game. 
They  are  the  Sparklers,  whose  cap- 
tain, Louise  Evans,  and  the  Cardinals, 
whose  captain  is  Catherine  Purks. 
Tbefie  two  teams  are  still  in  the  tour- 
nament and  they  will  be  among  the 
teams  who  will  compete  for  the  cham- 
pionship. 

CATHERINE  A.  PURKS,,  Jr.  III. 


THE     NINETEENTH     VERSUS 

THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY. 


The   Nineteenth   Century. 

1.      The   Victorian   era. 

This  was  an  age  of  prose  rather 
than  poetry.  There  were  a  great 
many  books  written  at  this  time,  for 
there  was  a  greater  demand  for 
them  than  ever  before.  In  this  cen- 
tury science  began  to  have  a  great 
influence  over  the  English  literature. 
There  was  a  great  wealth  of  material 
upon  which  to  write  in  this  age. 
Some  important  prose  forms  which 
appeared  in  this  age  were  the  novel, 
essay,  short  story,  magazine,  and 
press  drama.  Some  of  the  nov- 
elists were  Scott,  Dickens,  Eliot, 
Bronte,  Thackeray,  Reade,  Stevenson 
and  Kipling.  Some  of  the  essayists 
were  Macaulay,  Ruskin,  Carlyle  and 
Stevenson.  The  short  story  writers 
were  Kipling,  Eliot  and  Stevenson. 
Although  it  was  an  age  of  prose  there 
were  a  few  great  poets.  Some  of 
these  were  Tennyson,  Kipling,  Stev- 
enson and  Browning. 

The    Twentieth    Century. 

Only  a  quarter  of  this  century  has 
passed,  so  we  can  not  say  what  will 
be  the  greatest  literary  contribution 
of  this  century.  Science  is  influenc- 
ing the  writing  of  this  century  very 
much — especially  Psychology.  Writ- 
ers are  trying  to  put  their  knowledge 
of  Psychology  into  their  works.  A 
new  form  of  poetry  characteristic  of 
this  age  is  "free  verse"  or  "Vers 
Libre."  The  new  poetry  is  breaking 
away  from  the  old  form,  is  becoming 
more  poetic,  more  artistic.  The 
World  War  brought  forth  a  great 
deal  of  literature,  both  prose  and 
poetry.  The  war  also  started  new 
ideas  of  international  relationships. 
The  present  day  writers  are  extreme- 
ly interested  in  present  day  times. 
This  age  will  probably  go  down  in 
history  as  an  age  of  transition, 


Coming  from  behind  to  victory  is 
even  better  than  leading  all  the  way. 

The  Oriole,  State  Normal  School, 
Towson,  Md. — Your  philosophy  is  a 
delight  to  the  soul  and  your  little 
bits  of  poetry  are  very  good.  We  do 
wish  you  would  let  us  know  what 
an  impression   we  make  on  you. 

— The  Meteor,  Pocomoke  H.  S. 

We  feel  a  deep  regret  that  we  can- 
not comment  on  each  of  our  ex- 
changes, but  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  them,  it  is  impossible. 

We  look  upon  your  paper  as  one 
of  the  "Meteors"  among  our  High 
School  exchanges.  Some  articles  of 
wider  interest,  similar  to  the  one  we 
have  taken  from  "The  Spectator" 
this  month  might  improve  your 
paper. 

"GUNDY." 
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SOCIAL  VALUE   OF  GAMES. 


(Continued   from   January   Edition) 
By   Millard  Garman. 

Sports  develop  power  of  self-con- 
trol. The  player  is  free  to  act  his 
part,  but  he  must  obey  the  rules  of 
the  game.  He  holds  himself  in 
check,  as  a  violation  of  the  rules  may 
lose  for  his  team  mates  and  even  put 
him  out  of  the  game. 

A  sense  of  honor  and  justice  is 
cultivated.  To  cheat  or  take  an  un- 
fair advantage  would  debar  the  play- 
er. To  win  by  unfair  means  would 
be  dishonorable  and  perhaps  mark 
him  for  life.  So.  the  player  is  under 
the  strongest  obligations  to  play 
fair. 

Teamwork  and  co-operation,  char- 
acteristics important  to  complete  liv- 
ing are  cared  for  also  in  these  games. 
A  team  is  composed  of  individuals 
but  must  act  as  a  unit  to  accomplish 
anything.  The  player  sacrifices  self- 
ish ambitions  for  the  good  of  the 
team.  This  will  be  carried  over  in 
his  later  life  when  he  wishes  to  be- 
come a  citizen  in  a  community  where 
personal  welfare  and  gain  stand  sec- 
ond to  the  improvement  of  his  com- 
munity. 

Respect  for  the  law  is  taught  in 
sports.  The  participants  must  con- 
form to  the  rules  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  standing  with  competition.  It 
is  a  willing  obedience  to  the  rights 
of  others. 

Cultivation  of  leadership  is  an  im- 
portant constructive  feature  in 
games.  But  leadership  in  games  is 
entirely  different  from  leadership  in 
politics.  The  former  is  obtained  by 
merit,  while  the  latter  is  generally 
secured  by  pull  or  money.  Which  is 
the   better? 

Last  of  all,  games  tend  to  lessen 
juvenile  crimes.  Three-fourths  of 
the  crimes  committed  by  juveniles 
are  done  during  vacation  when  the 
children  have  no  direct  supervision 
over  their  games  and  no  leader  to 
direct  them  in  their  play,  as  they 
have  when  attending  school.  The 
over-charged  nerve  centers  explode 
into  crime  because  society  fails  to 
provide  a  suitable  vent  for  surplus 
energy. 

Then,  no  one  can  deny  that  these 
capacities  do  not  carry  over  into  the 
later  life  of  the  child,  and  if  indulged 
in  by  the  adults,  as  should  be  the 
case  too,  will  aid  them  in  acquiring 
the  art  of  complete  living. 

Power  of  attention,  initiative, 
judgment  and  will,  honor,  co-opera- 
tion, individuality,  self-control,  lead- 
ership— all  these  are  developed  in 
competitive  sports.  Do  we  not  need 
these  capacities  in  our  daily  lives? 
Are  these  not  vital  factors  in-  our 
daily  lives? 

Games  mean  health,  strength  and 
vitality.  Besides,  they  are  the  best 
and  most  useful  recreation  for  any- 
body.     A  person  who  plays  games  is 


naturally  wide  awake  and  "full  of 
pep."  They  give  him  a  clear  head, 
confidence  and  courage,  which  are 
necessary  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  battle  of  life.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  boy  who  succeeds  in  life  has 
at  some  time  participated  in  some 
form  of  athletic  games. 

Here  we  come,  I  think,  to  the 
most  important  reason  of  all  for  the 
sanctioning  of  games.  Our  children 
inherit  our  bodily  and  mental  char- 
acteristics to  a  certain  extent.  They 
are  weak  or  strong,  depending  on 
the  inheritance  we  have  given  them. 
Every  parent  should  realize  that  his 
or  her  defective  body  is  passed  on  in 
either  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but 
passed  on  in  some  way  just  the 
same  to  his  child.  The  necessity 
and  value  of  bodily  development 
from  this  point  of  view  should  be 
universally  recognized.  Whether  or 
not  you  believe  in  eugenics,  you  cer- 
tainly believe  in  the  value  of  strength 
for  your  child.  You  want  him  to  be 
strong  physically  and  keen  mentally. 

Our  heart  goes  out  in  pity  to  the 
weakling  child.  The  parents  of  such 
a  child  should  well  reproach  them- 
selves, for  they  have  ignored  their 
bodily  organisms.  They  have  pass- 
ed on  their  weakness  and  defects  to 
an  innocent  child.  A  delicate  child 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  home  and  to  the 
nation.  Parents  can  be  strong,  vital, 
healthy  if  they  will.  A  child  has 
a  right  to  an  inheritance  of  health 
and  strength  and  the  parents  owe 
this  debt  to  every  future  citizen. 


JUNIOR  EIGHT. 


There  is  a  part  of  the  Junior  Class 
That  you've  oft  heard  about. 

Of  their  work  and  reputation 
There  never  is  a  doubt. 

They  came  to  Md.  State  Normal 
From  all  parts  of  the  State, 

And  how  they  came  together 
Was  by  a  trick  of  fate. 

With  the  lielp  of  their  adviser 
They  all  have  learned  the  way 

Of   how   students     in      this     Normal 
school 
Learn  both  to  work  and  play. 

No   matter   how   hard   their   schedule 

They  do  their  very  best 
And  all  try  to  pull  together 

In  any  kind  of  test. 

Now,  I  know  you  all  must  wonder 

Why  this  ballad  I  relate, 
It  "sjust  a  little  tribute 

To  our  dear  old  Junior  Eight. 

INDA  M.  ENGLISH, 

NANCY  B.  KINSEY,  Jr.  VIII. 


Cromwell — Have  you  an  opening 
for  a  bright  college  student? 

Business  Man — Yes,  and  don't 
slam  it  when  you  go  out. — Crito- 
graph. 


LESSONS. 


How  I  would  love  to  live  in  ease 
To  sit  all  day  beneath  the  trees. 
And  have  no  lessons  always  staring. 
Nor  see  a  note-book's  cover  glaring. 
I  have  a  good  time  while  I'm  here. 
Except  for  lessons,  always  near; 
It's   lessons,   lessons,   all   night   thru, 
Because  I  still  have  more  to  do. 

MARGARET    BEAVIN,    Jr.    IV. 


Come  in  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  my  loudspeaker. 

Should  love  to,  old  man,  but  I 
promised  faithfully  to  meet  mine 
at   seven    o'clock. 


Service   While    You   Wait! 
Shoes  Repaired.    We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICK  OASTELLO 

2  Chesapeake  Avenue,   Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


Down's   Wedding   Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229   N.    Charles   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 
(10) 

YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 
Towson 

BUIOK    MOTOR    CABS  j. 

(Four    Wheel    Brakes)  f. 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  Ports,  Props. 

Phone    Towson    625 
(10) 


MATHIAS  GROSS 

BARBER    SHOP 


York  Road 

(10) 


Towson,  Md. 


Shoes   of   Comfort  and   Style 
For    Men,    Women    and    Children 

THE  TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
York  and  Joppa  Roads,  Towson,  Md. 

Repairing   done   equal   to   new. 
(10) 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money   and    Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 


J       (10) 


i 
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THE  HECTOGRAPH. 


A  hectograph  is  a  very  useful  con- 
trivance for  a  teacher  to  have  in  her 
school.  She  can  make  many  copies 
of  illustrativ  ematerial  to  be  used  in 
her  work.  It  she  does  not  wish  to 
purchase  a  hectograph,  one  can  be 
made  at  a  very  low  cost. 

There  are  several  recipes  that  can 
be  used.  Some  of  these  recipes  have 
not  been  tried  out,  and  therefore  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  suc- 
cessful or  not,  but  the  following  re- 
cipe that  I  used  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. The  materials  needed  are;  10 
ounces  fine  glue,  1  pint  glycerine,  1% 
cups  water  and  copying  Ink;  method: 
mix  glue  with  the  IVa  cups  of  water, 
let  soak  over  night.  Stir  thoToughly 
because  if  it  is  not  well  mixed  the 
middle  is  liable  to  be  left  dry.  The 
water  makes  the  glue  feel  spongy. 
In  the  morning  mix  the  glycerine  in- 
to the  glue  mixture,  and  put  in  a 
double  boiler.  If  you  haven't  a 
double  boiler  just  take  a  larger  pan 
put  some  nails  or  old  spoons  in  the 
bottom  to  keep  the  other  can  con- 
taining the   mixture   from   coming  in 


can    be   purchased   at   any   stationery 
store.      This   copy    must      be   written 
legibly.      Before  laying  this  paper  on 
the   hectograph,   dampen      the   hecto- 
graph a  little  to  keep  the  paper  from 
sticking,  lay  the  paper  with  the  side 
written  upon  down  and  rub  gently  for 
three   minutes.      Pull      off     carefully 
and  your  hectograph  is  ready  for  use. 
Take   one   sheet    of   paper   at   a   time 
and    put    it  on   the      hectograph   and 
rub  gently  tor  about  a  minute.      Pull 
off  carefully  and  you  have  one  copy. 
This  copy  will  make  between  thirty 
and  forty  copies.  When  you  have  fin- 
ished and  wish  to  use  it  for  another 
type  of  copy,  let  cold  water  run  over 
I  it  and   rub    lightly,      f  you     rub   too 
I  hard   it  will   cause  holes  to  be  made 
I  in  it.      Be  sure  to  get  all  the  ink  out 
before  using  for  another  type  of  copy. 
HENRIETTA  B.  MATTHEWS, 

Jr.  V,  Class  '25. 


YE  GAE  PRACTICE  TEACHER. 


High   rose   the  sun   to   show   her   the 

way 
Gae  practice  teacher     rode     out  one 

day.. 
Hatted    and    coated    and    armed    was 

She 
With  the  best  of  methods  and  spirits 

free. 
Into   the  school   room  she  came  tim- 
idly. 
And    at   once   all    eyes   were      turned 

upon  she. 
On  and  on  the  hours  dragged  by 
Until  she  thought  she'd  have  to  cry. 
For  all  the  methods  that  she'd  been 

taught, 
.lust  got  her  muddled   and   came  to 

naught. 
Out   came  the   Dodge     through      the 

lanes  sae  fair, 
Out  came  Mr.  Hulsizer  riving  his  hair. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


direct   contact   with    the   heat,   which   Hatted  and   coated   and   booked   rade 


will  more  than  likely  make  the  mix- 
ture burn.  Fill  the  larger  pan  with 
water  until  it  is  a  little  above  the 
mixture  in  the  other  pan 
mixture  remain  over  the  heat  long 
enough   to   melt,  and  then   boil   from 


the     methods     and 


she 
But   gone   were 
spirits  free. 
Let    tiie'Her   books  were   torn   and   her  notes 
were  gone. 
And  she  trembled  at  thought  of  com- 
five   to   six   minutes.      Take  off   scum  1       ing  dawn 
and  pour  into  a  pan,  such  as  a  drip-   Said  she  to  her  room-mate.     Make  my 
ping   pan.      Such    a    pan    as   this   can        hed  soon, 

either  be  made  at  school  or  home,  or   For  1  m  weary  wi    teaching  and  fam 
purchased    at    any    hardware      store.  I      "aid  he  down. 
If  air  bubbles  appear  in   the  mixture  HOPE  GREENWELL, 


ALICE   GAARVER. 
MARY    KINGDON, 
DORIS    BROOKHART, 


Jr.    8. 


after  it  has  been  poured,  it  must  be 
heated  again  until  they  disappear. 
After  it  has  cooled  it  is  ready  for 
use.  Be  careful  and  not  let  any 
lumps  which  are  likely  to  l)e  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  pan  drop  into  the  drip- 
ping pan.  If  there  are  any  the  mix- 
ture can  be  strained  through  a  wire 
strainer.  'quarter.      Where  is  your  family?" 

The    method    of    using    the    hecto-        "At  de  movies." 
graph   is  as  follows:  I 

After  your  hectograph  is  firm  take  The  world  we  are  living  in, 
the  size  of  paper  you  want  and  write    Is  mighty  hard  to  beat, 
that    which   you   desire   written   on   it    V\'e  get  a  thorn  with  every  rose, 
with  Carter's  Hectograph   Ink,  which    But  aren't  the  roses  sweet? 


KIXI>    ly.\I>V! 

"Lady,  could  yer  give  me  a  quarter 
to  get  where  me  family  is?" 

"Certainly,  my  poor  man,  here's  a 


For  a  moment  let  us  all  turn  and 
look  over  the  past  six  months  of  the 
school  year  and  see  what  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  has  tried  to  accomplish.  They 
have  endeavored  to  serve  the  faculty 
and  students  religiously  and  socially. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  religious 
side.  This  was  attended  to  by  having 
chapel  services  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  morning,  religious  forum 
on  Monday  evenings  and  the  regular 
vespers    every    Sunday    evening. 

Second,  they  tried  to  serve  every- 
body socially  as  well  as  religiously. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the 
organization  being  divided  into 
teams.  A  team  each  week  is  respon- 
sible for  calling  upon  the  dormitory 
staff  and  inquiring  if  they  can  be  of 
aid  in  any  way. 

The  "ask  me"  girls  and  the  "big 
sister"  movement  which  was  carried 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
conducted  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Besides  trying  to  serve  people  in 
our  own  environment  we  have  done 
some  work  for  people  in  the  foreign 
countries.  Contributions  in  clothing 
and  money  were  made  by  the  students 
for  Near   East  Relief. 

Even  though  we  did  not  accom- 
plish many  things  that  we  hoped  to, 
we  do  not  feel  that  our  work  has  been 
in  vain.  With  this  as  an  incentive 
we  are  planning  for  an  increase  in 
enrollment  and  more  social  activities. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  done  a  great 
deal  toward  making  my  life  at  M.  S. 
N.  S.  happy.  The  knowledge,  that 
among  the  members  of  this  organiz- 
ation one  can  always  be  sure  of 
finding  a  friend  willing  and  anxious 
to  Tend  a  helping  hand,  is  a  joy  and 
a  comfort  in  itself.  To  me  the 
chapel  services  are  an  inspiration  to 
begin  the  day  right,  and  the  other 
services  give  opportunities  to  step 
aside  from  the  day's  monotony  and 
take  a  survey  of  our  lives  here  at 
school. 

BESSIE  ATTERBURN. 


The  life  here  at  Normal  is  broader 
because  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  supplies  that 
.'-ide  -v  hich  we  must  have  in  order  to 
have  a  well  rounded  life.  Its  ser- 
vices are  reminders  of  those  little 
things  which  we  are  apt  to  forget  but 
which  are  so  necessary  as  a  part  of 
(  ur  make-up. 

MARTHA   BIRD. 


A   I>OG'.S   A   nOG    FOR  A'   THAT. 

"Oh,  look  at  those  puppies!   Aren't 
they  lambs?" 

"Yes,   they  are  rather  duckies." 
— Punch. 


"If  a  woman  goes  into  a  convent, 
what  is  her  status  in  the  social 
world?" 

"Nun." 

— Jester. 
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VISITORS  IN  NEWELL  HALL. 


THE  LITTLE   THEATRE 
MOVEMENT. 


When  to  Normal  we  came  last  Fall 
The  nicest  room  we  did  And  for  all, 
But    lo!     not    long    did    it    remain    so 

nice, 
For  in  a  short  while  we  were  pested 

by  mice. 

At    first   .they    were    timid,    'cause 

we  were  strange, 
But  now  they  come     out     in     every 

range. 
And   .gnaw    and    scratch    throughout 

the  room ' 
So   we   think   our   doom    must   surely 

come  soon. 

One   frigid   night   not   so   long  ago 
'Ihey  made  such  awful  noises,  so 
To  scare  them  we  decided  to   try, 
But  they  scared  us  in  turn,  we  can't 
deny. 

The  following  night  we  set  two  traps ! 
lo   catch    those   monsters     and   then 

perhaps 
A   little  sleep   we  thought  we"d   get. 
But    goodness    me,    those      traps   are 

still  set. 

One  morning  when  the  clock   struck 

four, 
Those  daring  mice  woke  us  up  once 

more. 
To  gain  our  freedom  was  our  utmost 

aim. 
But  before  it  was  accomplisher  Mrs. 
biugle  in  came. 

"Girls,  girls,  why  all  the  noise?" 
Said  Mrs.  Dingle  in  her  somber  voice. 
"What    do    you    mean,    so    early    this 

morn?" 
The    look   on    her   face   was   sad   and 

forlorn. 

At  first  we  were  frightened,  but  af- 
ter a  while, 

We    found    our    courage    and      spoke 

wiih  a  smile: 

"Why — why"  iVlrs.  Dingle  came  the 
refrain, 

"Weve  been  trying  to  scare  those 
mice  again." 

She  lingered  a  while,  then  closed  the 

door, 
Ana    left    us    alone    with    those    mice 

onee  more; 
The  rest  of  the  night  we  spent  in  awe 
And    in    our    aieams    those    mice    we 

saw. 

Thus  the  height  of  our  story  is  told. 
And   we   shall    no   more   of   this   tale 

unfold. 
But  ail  our  hopes  in  the  future  we'll 

stake, 
T  hat   those   mice   will   leave  and   not 

keep  us  awake. 

MARTHA  ROYER,  Sr.  VI. 


No  Student  ever  learns  unless  he 
wants  to  learn. — Nans. 

Don't  limit  your  exercise  to  Jump- 
ing  at    conclusions. — Nans. 


A  history  of  the  one-act  play  needs 
to  be  of  necessity  very  brief  since 
this  form  of  drama  is  emphatically 
modern.  Just  how  modern  it  is,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Maeterlinck's 
"The  Intruder,"  published  in  1890, 
is  the  oldest  play  in  most  collections. 
Until  recently  the  only  drama  of  the 
kind  presented  was  that  used  in 
vaudeville  and  curtain  raisings  in 
London  and  America  and  France 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  few 
programs  of  three  or  four  plays  giv- 
en in  Paris  at  the  Grand  Guignal 
Theatre.  To  James  M.  Barrie  be- 
longs the  credit  of  being  the  first 
Englishman  to  attempt  the  compos- 
ing of  several  short  plays  tor  one 
program.  His  plays  were  enthusias- 
tically accepted  in  America  and  else- 
where. It  took,  however,  some  time 
to  make  the  people  fully  aware  of 
the  new  form  of  literature.  With 
the  starting  of  the  Little  Theatre 
Movement,  fame  came  arpidly. 

Intimate  little  play-houses  have 
seemingly  sprung  up  over  night  all 
over  the  United  States  since  1911. 
As  early  as  1881  Russia,  Belgium, 
Germany,  France,  Ireland,  England, 
and  Switzerland  have  felt  touches  of 
the  craze  which  has  now  found  its 
way  to  America.  Little  Theatres  in 
the  Old  World,  generally  speaking, 
simply  encouraged  the  intellectual 
type  of  drama  being  produced  at  the 
time  in  the  larger  houses.  The  same 
purpose  gave  birth  here  to  a  few  new 
play-houses  in  the  larger  cities  where 
the  t;  eatrical  organizations  experi- 
mented in  lighting  effects  and  stage 
decorations.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  Little  Theatre  of  Am- 
erica is  the  school  assembly  hall  or 
an  old  motion  picture  place  which 
has  been  remodeled  so  as  to  permit 
the  producetion  of  short  plays  before 
a  rural  community.  That  is  where 
the  most  good  is  being  derived. 

And  do  not  misunderstand  the 
one-act  drama.  It  is  not  a  condens- 
ed five-act  drama  any  more  than  a 
short  story  is  a  condensed  novel. 
Present  time  is  reproduced  with  the 
past  implied  and  the  future  inti- 
lated.  Written  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere, nothing  better  accomplishes 
the  purpose  than  a  dramatic  effect 
given  from  an  unexpected  point  of 
view.  There  must  be  a  dominant 
incident  and  a  doniin'aiit  character, 
but  instead  of  detailing  the  charac- 
ter of  each  of  the  dramatis  personae, 
the  writer  strives  for  what  Poe  calls 
"the  vastly  important  artistic  ele- 
ment, totality,  or  unity  of  effect." 
Few  generalizations  may  be  reached, 
though,  since  any  theme,  any  length, 
and  any  style  may  be  used.  Trage- 
dies, comedies,  fantasies,  and  farces 
all  find  their  way  into  the  realm  of 
tae  sliort  play. 


Using  these  dramas  the  Little 
Treatres  live  and  thrive  and  increase, 
becoming  more  and  more  of  an  ele- 
ment to  be  reckoned  with  here  in 
America  because  of  the  favorable  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  the  people  along 
the  line  of  dramatic  art. — The  Spec- 
tator. 


THE  WAY  OF  A  MAID  WITH 
A  MAN. 


Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the 
way  of  a  maid  with  a  man  is  as  old 
as  the  hills.  Behold,  how  simple 
are  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  how 
easily  acquired. 

Lo,  I  say  unto  you,  administer 
flattery  with  a  lavish  hand;  yea, 
spread  it  on  thick,  for  it  tickleth 
man's  palate  and  rusheth  to  head. 
Lo,  he  thirsteth  after  praise  more 
than  after  corn  whiskey.  For  be- 
hold, man  is  but  an  overgrown  baby. 
We  must  humor  him  and  pet  him  to 
keep  peace  in  the  family. 

And  my  daughter,  forget  not  sweet 
smiles  and  understanding  looks,  for 
they  lulleth  his  senses  and  causeth 
him  to  be  in  a  stupor  of  content  and 
comfort;  even  as  a  cat  purrs  when 
her  fur  is  rubbed. 

Hearken  unto  his  sayings;  yea, 
hang  upon  his  words  and  plead  for 
upon  his  words  and  plead  for 
"more!"  Be  a  cheerful  listener  unto 
his  crowing  and  to  all  tales  of  his 
prowess  and  achievements;  say  with 
a  worshipping  voice — "Yea!  thou  art 
my  perfect  man"!  But  beware, 
titter  not  at  'the  darling,  but  content 
thyself  with  laughing  up  thj'  sleeve, 
for  remember  that  his  vanity  is  ten- 
der and  lieth  close  to  the  heart. 

Follow  these  prece£)ts  wisely,  my 
daughter,  and  truly  thou  shalt  be 
able  to  lead  him  about  by  the  nose. 
And  when  thou  hast  ensnared  him 
into  captivity  and  groweth  tired  of 
him,  snap  thy  fingers  in  his  face  and 
lead  him  a  chase.  Yea,  offer  him 
chocolates  from  Jim  and  take  other 
swains  to  the  dance.  But  drop  him 
gently  and  gradually,  my  daughter, 
for  thou  mayest  have  use  of  him  in 
the  future.  And  verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  if  he  falleth  hard  enough 
in  the  beginning  thou  cans't  keep 
him  laughing  on  indefinitely. 

BETH   CABLES,    Jr.    III. 


Cheer  up!  No  matter  how  many 
names  you're  called,  you're  the  same 
person. — Alcoholic  Mirror. 


Climb  the  mountain  of  character. 
Let  each  step  be  one  of  loyalty,  ser- 
vice, scholarship  and  lofty  ideals. 
Avoid  the  pitfalls  of  jealousy,  self- 
ishness,   dishonesty   and   hate. 


It's  not  the  gift  but  what  we 
share;  for  the  gift  without  the  giver 
is  bare. ^Lowell  from  "The  Vision  of 
Sir   I.,aunfal.'.' 
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FOR  SENIORS  FIVE  AND  SIX. 


Examinations  for  the  second  term 
are  over  and  we  are  still  safe  and 
sound.  Some  of  us  are  perhaps  a 
little  shaky  yet — some  failed — but) 
at  least  we  all  came  out  alive.  This 
is  more  than  some  of  us  expected. 
At  any  rate,  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  at  this  time  is  to  apply  ourselves 
to  our  new  work  and  make  it  all  "pay 
dirt." 

First  impressions  are  said  to  be 
lasting.  Is  that  not  a  tip  to  Seniors 
Five  and  Six?  Since  we  are  begin- 
ning our  "student  teaching"  isn't  it 
advisable  that  we  make  the  best  pos- 
soble  impression  on  our  pupils?  (to 
say  nothing  of  our  critic  teachers). 
If,  at  this  time,  we  make  our  daily 
work  our  very  best,  we  are  off  with 
a  "flying  start";  our  pupils  will  de- 
rive more  joy  and  benefit  from  our 
teaching,  our  chitic  teachers  will 
realize  that  we  mean  business,  that 
we  know  that  whatever  we  put  intO' 
our  work  ke  shall  get  back  with  in- 
terest; and  our  former  instructors 
will  see  that  we  have  turned  over 
some  "new  leaves,"  that  Seniors  Five 
and  Six  are  "there  with  the  goods." 
Under  thes  ecircumstances,  what  pu- 
pil, critic  teacher  or  former  instructor 
could  fail  to  help  you  in  every  pos- 
sible way?      Not  one. 

Possibly  you  are  this  minute  dis- 
couraged with  your  prospects.  If  so, 
forget  it.  Your  work  may  not  hvae 
been  what  yoti  could  have  made  it, 
but  why  worry  about  yesterday,  it 
lessons  are  learned;  today  Is  here, 
and  tomorrow  is  always  coming. 
"Act;  act  in  the  living  present," 
some  one  said  long  ago.  I  Is  it  not 
applicable"  to  us  today?  I  am  sure 
that  it  is;  so  let's  get  off  with  what 
Miss  McEacheron  calls  the  liig 
"push,"   and   see   what   can   be   done. 

When  I  say  that  we  should  work 
hard  now  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate 
that  we  should  make  one  spasmodic 
effort,  that  we  should  try  to  "shine" 
for  the  first  few  weeks  and  then  try 
to  hang  on  to  our  reputations  and 
"><lide"  Ihrough  the  rest  of  the  year. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  if  we 
put^  in  some  real,  honest  work,  and 
do  our  best  during  these  first  few 
weeks  most  of  us  will  be  surprised 
at  what  we  really  can  do,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  to  do  any  inferior  work 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

"Well  begun   i.s  half  done." 

GUNDY,  '24. 

Sr.  V. 


Scene — Dad,   Mama;    Allan,  whose 
voice  trips  lightly  from  deepest  bass 
to    highest    trfl)le      every      time      he  j 
speaks;    Hennie,    undying    enemy    ofi 
manners,    water   and    the     like — and 
myself,   the   family  critic.  | 

Scene     opens  —  Dad      serves     the , 
plates.     To    Hennie — "Now    remem-| 
ber,  f'lipid,  you  aren't  going  to  catch 
a   train."  .  i 


Allan — "No,  but  he's  got  another 
book  and  that's  just  as  bad.  Dad. 
He'll  ruin  his  eyes  readin'  those  old 
books.  Why  this  morning  he  was 
even  readin'  in  bed." 

Dad — "That  reminds  me,  Hennie, 
your  grandmother  said  to  come  over 
and  you  could  get  some  books  out  of 
her  library.  What  kind  do  you  like 
best?" 

Hennie,  bi-ightening — "Oh,  I  like 
those  good  friction  books," 

All — "Friction  books!  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Friction  books." 

Me — "Mamma,  Just  look  at  that 
child's  hands,  would  you;  just  look 
at  'em." 

Hennie,  alarmed — "I  washed  'em." 

Me — "When?  Last  week?  Dal, 
just  look  at  those  hands." 

Dad — "Leave  the  table  young  man, 
and    wash    your    hands    thoroughly." 

Hennie,  making  a  last  effort — I 
did  wash  'em  dad.  That  ain't  dirt. 
It  won't  come  off." 

Dad — "Leave   the  table." 

Mamma  to  Me — "You'd  better  hur- 
I  ry,  it's  almost  seven  o'clock." 
I      Dad — "Where's      she      going      to- 
night?' 

Me,  quickly — "Oh,  nowhere.  I'm 
not  going  out." 

Dad — "Well 
That  infant?" 

Me — "He's'    not 
older  than  I  am." 

Dad — "Well,  see  that  he  tears 
himself  away  before  eleven-thirty. 
If  he  stays  later  than  eleven  I  might 
have  to  come  down  and  assist  him." 

Me — "Well.  I  couldn't  help  it  the 
last  time  dad,  I  told  him  to  go." 

Allan,  indignantly — "If  that  isn't 
just  like  a  girl!  I  wouldn't  have 
one  if  somebody  gave  me  one." 

Me — "O'l,  you  wouldn't,  wouldn't 
you?  I  dont  see  you  waitin'  around 
for  anybody  to  hand  you  one.  You 
are  ah\  ays  out  in  the  car  with  one 
of  those  girls.  I  never  get  it.  Where 
were  you  last  night?" 

Allan — "Oh,  Dorcas  had  a  dance. 
There  weren't  many  boys  there.  And 
gee!.  I — I  looked  pretty  good.  Had 
my  new  suit  on  and  it — it  looks 
pretty    good    on    me — " 

Mama,  to  Me — "You'd  better  hurry 
and  eat  that  rice  pudding.  You  don't 
want  to  keep  him  waiting  around 
here  like  you  usually  do." 

.Me--"Yes"m.  Dad,  will  you  make 
Hfnnie  go  to  bed  early  tonight?  He's 
always  prowling  around — and  for 
Pete's  sake  make  him  take  a  clock 
up  in  his  room  or  he"H  be  coming  in 
the  living  rooni  to  see  what  time  it 
is  a  million  times." 


THINGS  SENIOR  V  WOULD 
LIKE  TO  KNOW: 


who's   coming   then? 
an    infant;     he's 


S.W'H.LK  MATHEWS,  .Tr.   III. 


Bell  Hop  (After  guest  has  rung 
for  ten  minutes) — "Did  vou  ring, 
sir?" 

Guest — "No.  I  was  lolling.  1 
thought   you   were  dead." 

— Wasp. 


1.  Why  Mary  Potterfield"s  cheeks 
are  so  red? 

2.  Why  Tarbutton"s  hair  is  so 
curly? 

3.  Why  Ellen  Lawson  likes  to  go 
to  Washington? 

4.  Why  Gunderloy  just  got  a  hair 
cut? 

5.  Why  Florence  Brooks  would 
like  to  teach  in  the  Sixth  Grade? 

6.  What  T.  P.  A.  stands  for? 

7.  Why  Senior  V  loves   English? 

8.  Where  we  are  going  to  prac- 
tice teach? 

,     9.     Why  Helen  Welsh  is  interested 
in  tracing  ancestry? 

10.  Wh5'  Senior  V  has  charge  of 
the  library  annex  in  the  evenings? 

11.  What  would  happen  if  Willie 
Wyand  lost  his  note  book? 

12.  What  would  happen  if  Mary 
Eagon  should  talke  any  louder?  , 

13.  Why  Wilbur  Bollinger  is  in- 
terested in   the  "Silver"  question? 

14.  Why  Mr.  Bishop  has  stopped 
using   "whatnot"? 

15.  Why  Louise  Norris  waits  so 
anxiously  for  the  mail? 

16.  Why  Edna  Kirby  likes  the 
song  "Hear  the  Jingle,  Jingle,  of  the 
Sleigh   Bells"? 

17.  Why  Myrtle  Neikirk  likes 
"Day"   better   than   night? 

18.  Why  Bill  Prizzell  is  always 
sleepy? 

19.  Why  Jenny  Renn  wanted  to 
go  to  Wilna? 

20.  .If  Dawes  will  ever  sing 
"When  You  and  I  Were  Young, 
Maggie"? 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in     Coal,     IjUmber      Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 

Towson,  MH.  Ridcrwood,  Md. 

(10) 

HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 
Prescription   Druggists 

.Aim — SERVICE  Motto — QU.A.L1TY 

Headquarters    for    school    supplies 

since     1004. 

Aerents     for     Kod.nk.^     and     Waterman's 

Fountain     Pons 
Tc- son,             -             -             Maryland 
(10) ■ 

Established   1873 

A.  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
ING JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers 
CJrcck   Letter  Fraternity  Jewelry 


Diamonds 

(10) 


213  N.  LIBERTY  ST. 

Fine  Jewelry 
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A  WALL  FLOWER'S  REVERIE. 


1  often  go  to  dances 

Just  to  watch  the  people  there, 
A'gliding  all  around  the  room 

As   light   as  summer   air. 
The   dresses    so   exquisite, 

All   crimson,  blue  and  gold 
Remind  me  of  a  rainbow 

Whose   colors   mortals   stole. 
The  music  is  entrancing, 

The  dancers  smile  in  glee; 
I  often  wonder  why  they  don't 

Turn  'round  and  smile  at  me. 
They    trip     about    so      lightly      with 

sparkles  in   their  eyes. 
They  seem  to  me,  who  's  looking  on, 

Like  flying  butterflies. 
They  tell  me  I  am  clumsy 

And  homely — well  it's  true, 
But  just  the  same  I'd  like  to  be 

A  dancing  with  them  too. 

GRACE   JONES,  Jr.   IV. 


HURRAH!     ALUMNI! 


On  Saturday,  March  1,  the  Normal 
Girls'  Basketball  Team  played  its 
last  game  of  the  season.  It  was  a 
game  which  had  long  been  looked 
forward  to  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  games  we  have 
ever  played.  Can  you  guess  who  it 
was  with?  You  never  will,  so  I'll 
tell  you.  It  was  none  other  than 
the  Alumni  Girls'  Basketball  Team. 
We  certainly  appreciated  their  ef- 
forts in  coming  to  play  us,  for  it  was 
no  easy  job  considering  that  the 
Alumni  girls  were  from  all  parts  of 
the  State.  Although  the  '23  team 
played  a  fine  game  the  '24  and  '25 
team  won  with  a  final  score  of —  to 

Those  on  the  Alumni  team  are: 
Anna  De  Ran,  Ethel  Lynch,  Marion 
Ogle,  Caroline  Waller,  Josephine 
Wynand  and  Rowanetta  Allen,  sub 
Emma  Neikirk.  On  the  Normal 
team  were:  Helen  Neely,  Hilda 
Stokes,  Sara  Laird,  captain;  Eliza- 
beth Starner,  Margaret  Albright 
and  Dorothea  Hisley.  Once  again 
we  want  to  thank  our  Alumni  for 
coming  back  to  Normal  and  to  tell 
that  that; 

"  '23's  praises  through  Normal  did 
ring,"  and  will  ring. 

D.  H.,  Sr.  VI. 


EXCHANGE   COLUMN. 


Otherwise  known  as  "Worthy  of  oui' 
Stetil,"  "Verse  and  Worse,"  "Sense 
and  Nonsense,"  "Chit  and  Chat- 
ter," "Tliis  and  That"  or  filling 
sophisticated      crevices      with      all 

thats'  fit  to  print. 

"Gundy"    "24. 


GAMBLING  WITH  EDUCATION 


OUR   HOURS. 

I  woke  to  look  upon  a  face 

Silent,  white  and  cold, 
O,  Friend,  the  agony  I   felt 

Can  never  half  be  told. 
We  had  lived  together  but  a  year. 

Too  soon,  it  seemed,  to  see 
Those  gentle  hands  outstretched  and 
still. 

That  toiled  so  hard  for  me. 
My    waking    thoughts    have    been    of 
one 

Who  now  to  sleep  has  dropped, 
'Twas  hard  to  realize,  O  Friend, 

My    IngersoU    had    stopped. 

,    — St.  John's  Collegian. 


PINE-O-GRAMS. 

Be  considerate  of  others — don't 
talk  while  the  other  fellow  is  cram- 
ming. 

Your  work  counts  for  more  than 
your  talk. 

The  real  scholar  is  the  student 
who  gets  his  assignments  in  on  time. 

"Do  it  now"  is  a  real  slogan,  but 
Mary  Q.  has  a  better  one.  "It  was 
done  yesterday." 

Minnie  says  "You  cannot  put  over 
what  you  put  off." 


HIGH    SCHOOL   STUDENTS   SHAPE 
HEALTH   SAYINGS. 

"Professor  Happy,"  of  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Health  Association,  who  is 
touring  North  Dakota,  inspired 
"Whimsical  Sayings  of  Three  Wise 
Schools,"  Central,  Humbolt  and 
Johnson  High  Schools  of  St.  Paul,  a 
number  of  which  are  quoted  in  the 
Cynosure  of  Fargo  High  School,  is- 
sued recently: 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  bathe;  you 
won't  shrink. 

"Eat   18   carrot  soup. 

"Drink  Creamy  milk  and  rise  to 
the  top. 

"The  unhealthy  bird  catches  the 
germ. 

"Say   it   with   cauliflowers. 

"Candles  are  bad  when  you  make 
them  a  fad. 

"Eat  fish  and  watch  the  scales. 

"Some  fruit  every  day  is  better 
than  beauty  clay. 

"Don't  say  'Let  us  eat.'  Say  'Bat 
lettuce.' 

"He  who  eats  cabbage  has  a  good 
head. 

"If  you"re  wise  you'll  exercise. 

"Up  nights — down  days. 

"A  tooth  brush  in  time  will  save 
many  a  dime." — Red  and  Green. 


Lest  we  forget! 

Yes,  it's  the  same  "Prof.  Happy." 


If  you   think — you  cannot  worry. 
If  you  worry — you  cannot  think. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

If  you  press  forward  you  will  get 
pushes  to  keep  you  going.  Those  at 
the  back   never   get   a  helping  hand. 

Don't  slouch  while  getting  an  as- 
signment, "make  it  snappy,  get  it 
first,   but  first  get  it  right." 


Shall  we  gamble  with  education? 
We  may  answer  this  question  either 
negatively  or  affirmatively,  depend- 
ing upon  the  meaning  we  give  to  the 
word  "gamble."  The  dictionary  tells 
us  that  to  gamble  is  to  squander  by 
gaming;  to  risk,  wager  something  of 
value  upon  a  chance. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  expression, 
"Life  is  a  gamble,"  but  we  must  not 
confuse  the  word  "gamble"  with  "in- 
vest." The  wise  man  invests;  the 
fool   gambles. 

Shall  we.  then,  gamble  with  edu- 
cation? Shall  we  risk  or  wager 
something  of  value  upon  a  chance  of 
getting  an  education? 

Or  shall  we  invest  our  money  and 
time  wisely  and  see  that  we  get 
value  received  for  the  money  and 
time  spent  on  education?  Money 
has  value.  Time  has  value.  The 
student  who  spends  his  time  and 
money  for  education  without  putting 
forth  an  effort  to  get  all  that  he  can 
out  of  that  education  is  a  gambler. 
He  is  risking  something  of  value 
upon  a  chance.  But  the  student  who 
applies  himself,  works  hard,  sees  his 
goal,  and  tries  to  reach  that  goal  is 
investing  in  an  education.  Such  a 
student  will  not  sit  quietly  on  the 
sidelines  and  wait  for  opportunity  to 
knock  at  his  door,  but  will  break  the 
door  down,  grasp  opportunity  with 
outstretched  hand,  and  thus  journey 
along  the  road  of  life. — The  Pine.  N. 
Arizona   State  Normal. 


If  you  don't  like  our  jokes 

And  our  paper  makes  you  groan, 

Just   stroll   around   occasionally, 
With  some  write-ups  of  your  own. 


A  quartette  had  just  finished  sing- 
ing "Among  the  Sleepy  Hills  of  Ten- 
Ten-Tennessee." 

The  hostess  noticed  one  of  her 
guests  weeping  by  himself.  She  in- 
quired   sympathetically: 

"My  dear  man,  are  you  a  Tennes- 
sean?" 

"No  madam,  I  am  a  musician." 
— Oklahoma    Daily. 


THE    SEVEN    AGES    OF    WO.AIEN 

Safety  pins. 
Whip-pin's, 
Hair  pins. 
Fraternity  pins, 
Diamond   pins. 
Clothes   pins, 
Rolling  pins. 


The  boy  who  danced  with  D.   Light, 
Made  up  his  mind  to  say  something 
bright. 
It  was  his  decision 
To  use  the  word  "vision," 
But  he  blundered — and  called  her  a 
"sight." 

— Pine. 
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NORMAL  BELLS. 


Hear  the  early  morning  bells 
Rising  bells; 

What  a  day  of  drowsy  yawning 
Their  sudden   dong  foretells, 

How  we  shiver,  shiver,   shiver. 

As  out  of  bed  we  creep. 

Our  kimonos  round  us  quickly  throw 

And   with  speed  to  windows  go. 

To  shut  out  the  world  so  bleak. 

Then   we  dress,  dress,   dress, 

In  a  hurry  for  the  "mess" 

Then   the  warning  hand  of  the  clock 

So  faithfully  foretells. 

Time  for  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells 
bells,    bells,    bells. 

For   the   dinging   and    the   ringing  of 
the  bells. 

H. 

Hear   the  longed   for  meal-time  bell. 
Welcome  bell. 

What  a  worM  of  satisfaction  its  ding- 
a-ling  foretells. 

How  it  calls,  calls  at  five-fifteen  each 
night, 

Through  both  corridor  and   hall 

The  hurried   footsteps  fall 

With  loud  expressed  delight 

Standing  in  line,  line,  line, 

Awaiting  our  turn  to  dine 

To  the  clatter  of  the  dishes 

That  so  steadily  swells 

At   the   summons   of  the  bells,   bells, 
bells. 

At    the    ringing    and    the    dinging    of 

the  bells. 

III. 

Hear  the  loud  alarm  bells, 
Classtime  bells. 

What  a  tale  of  terror  their  turbulency 
tells 

How  they  clang  and  clash  and  roar 

What  a  horror  they  outpour 

As  we  slowly  climb  the  hill 

And   with  fear  our  hearts  stand  still 

When  we  reach  the  class  room  door 
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Then  we  scheme,  scheme,  scheme 
So  that  to  teachers  bright  we  seem 
Until    the   noisy   joyous   ringing   that 

the  end  of  class  time  tells. 
Until  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  bells, 

bells. 
Until  the  ringing  and  the  dinging  of 

the  bells. 
Hear  the  warning  of  the  bells, 

Study  bells. 
Full   two    hours   of   steady   toil   their 

summoning  foretells. 
How  our  brows  we  wrinkle,  wrinkle, 

wrinkle, 
As  we  work  with  all  our  might 
After   worthless   hours   on   math 
To  a  box  of  eats  we  make  our  path 
With  a  rapturous  delight 
And  we  eat,  eat,  eat 
Till  we're  startled  to  our  feet 
By  the  bell  which  the  conclusion   of 

the  study  hours  tells 
Oh,  this  life  is  ruled  bv  bells,  bells, 

bells. 
By   the   ringing   and    the    dinging    of 

the  bells. 

E.  WHITE, 

C.  BROWN. 

P.  ORNETT, 

M.   SEAMAN,  Jr.   VIII. 


LIBRARY  FINES  INVESTED. 


CAVE  MEN  STILL  EXIST. 


When  the  Olympic  games  are  play- 
ed this  year.  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  has  one  competitor  to  repre- 
sent America  in  the  chariot  race. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  rep- 
resentative comes  from  Senior  I,  and 
we  feel  that  fate  has  great  success 
in   store   for   him. 

We  hope  Jliss  Cook  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  another  day  of  prac- 
tice for  the  contestant.  If  there  is 
anything  1  nthe  saying:  "Laugh  and 
Grow  Fat,"  every  member  of  Senior 
I  who  wtnessed  this  practice  should 
be  fat. 

Any  of  the  other  sections  who  have 
not  played  the  "chariot  race"  have 
a  great  treat  awaiting  them,  but  we 
certainly  hope  none  of  them  will 
practice  Buster  Keaton  in  "The 
Three  Ages,"  as  Sam  Troupe  did  in 
Senior  I. 

LORETTA  SCHWARTZ, 

Reporter,  Senior  I. 


HE    I<X)UN1)    IT. 

A    well    known    Indiana    man. 
One   dark   night   last   week. 
Went    to    the    cellar    with    a    match 
In  search   of  a   gas  leak. 
(He  found  it.) 
— From   Heart  Throbs. 


Nip:    "Shay!   Where've  you  been?" 

Tuck:    "To  a  wedding." 

Nip:    'S'any    good?" 

Tuck:    "Rotten." 

Nip:    "Who    got    married?"  • 

Tuck:    "I    did." 

— Virginia    Reel. 


Do  you  know  what  is  done  with 
the  fines  that  you  pay  Miss  Osborne 
for  overdue  books? 

With  this  collection  of  nickels  and 
dimes  the  following  books  were  pur- 
chased from  a  second-hand  book 
shop: 

Smith — Colonel  Carter  of  Carters- 
ville. 

Fisher — Rough    Hewn. 

Major — Dorthv  Vernon  of  Haddon 
Hall. 

Walpole — Secret  City. 

Davis — Gallegher  and  other  stor- 
ies. 

Bindloss — The  Alan  From  The 
Wilds. 

London — South  Sea  Isles. 

Walpole — Dark    Forest. 

Dawson — Vanishing  Point. 

Tarkington — Monsieur  Beaucaire. 

Wharton — House  of  Mirth. 

Davis — Soldiers  of  Fortune. 

Johnston — Mystery  in  the  Rits- 
more. 

Maxwell — Spinster  of   this   Parish. 

Spearman — Whispering  Smith. 

Tarkington — Guest  of  Quesnay. 

Little — Lady  of  the  Decoration. 

Irwin — Mystery  of  the  Grey  Oak 
Inn. 

Sabatini — Captain   Blood. 

White — Andivius   Hedulis. 

Burnett — Head  of  the  House  of 
Coombe. 

Snaith — Araminta. 

Harland — My  Friend  Prospero. 

Hutchinson — The  Eighth  Wonder 
and  other  stories. 

EVA   K.   McCauley,   Sr.   VI. 


SR.  VI.  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 


Standing  in  the  hall  near  the  bul- 
letin   board    is   a      crowd      acting   as 
though   the   end     of   the     world   has" 
come.      If  you  wait  a   minute.  I   will 
give  you    an    idea   of   the   discussion. 

"Ah!    where   did  you   get?" 

" grade,      at Isn't      that 

great!   Where  did  you  get?" 

"Oh,    I    got   the   one    I    signed   for. 

I'd  have  died  if  I  had  got  grade, 

at  ." 

Yes,  that's  the  way  we  talked. 
The  suspense  was  great,  but  now  that 
we  know,  it  isnt  bad.  Some  of  us 
were  slightly  disappointed,  but  we 
don't  intend  to  show  it.  Already 
we  are  becoming  enthusiastic  and  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  the 
prospective  student  teacher  singing 
"1  have  a  ball.  My  ball  will 
bounce."  as  though  she  had  regained 
her  second  childhood. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  meet- 
ing all  the  boys  and  girls  and  intend 
to  do  our  best  for  every  one  of  them 
even  if  they  all  correspond  to  the 
boy  whom  Lord  Bryon  describes  as 
"A  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing 
and  mischief-making  monkey  from 
his  birth."     Watch  us! 

.MARY  HILL.  Sr.  VI. 
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POSSIBILITIES    OK     MOVING     PIC- 
TURES  AS   AN   AID   TO 
EDUCATION. 


(Continued    from    Page    1) 

lieving  for  the  time  that  we  are  not 
living  in  the  age  and  going  through 
the  emotions  depicted  on  the  screen. 

With  the  growth  in  the  industry  it- 
self, came  also  a  growth  in  the  ideals 
of  the  movies.  At  first,  cheap  little 
novels  by  well  known  authors;  then 
historical  plays,  and  finally  the 
events  of  the  world  were  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Today  one  of  our 
leading  men,  Thomas  Edison,  says 
"Films  beat  books  for  learning." 
Why  does  he  say  this?  Because  ten 
years  ago  he  himself  taught  a  group 
of  children  science  by  using  motion 
pictures  and  the  results  were  so  con- 
vincing that  he  expressed  himself 
"on  fire  to  spread  this  means  of  edu- 
cation  broadcast." 

In  the  course  of  an  experiment 
conducted  in  an  Illinois  school,  sev- 
eral classes  were  shown  the  life  his- 
tory of  a  butterfly  on  the  screen.  It 
was  proved  that  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  life  of  this  butterfly  was 
gained  from  a  fifteen  minute  film  ex- 
hibition than  from  two  weeks  of 
textbook  study  that  had  been  given 
to  another  group  of  children. 

Children  who  learn  by  means  of 
motion  pictures  visualize  dots  on  the 
map  as  hives  buzzing  with  life  and  in- 
dustry. History  is  reconstructed  on 
the  screen.  Bygone  days  are  lived 
over  again;  Joan  of  Arc,  George 
Washington,  Napoleon,  become  real 
figures.  Children  learn  through  the 
eye  without  conscious  effort.  Dry- 
as-dust  descriptions  are  replaced  by 
unforgetable  living  pitures.  Thus 
we  see  the  motion  picture  is  already  j 
at  work  as  an  effective  educational  I 
tool.  I 

A  recent  list  compiled  for  the  So-' 
ciety  for     Visual     Education     offers' 
school  films  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  [ 
Early   French   explorations   are   trac- 
ed  by   animated    lines    moving    upon 
the  map  of  Canada  and  the     United  i 
States,  and  science  pictures  show  the 
country    the   explorers   traversed.      A 
subtle    lesson    for      Americanism    is 
taught    in    the    film,    "A    Citizen    and] 
His  Government,"   which  shows  how; 
the    American    Government    furthers 
education   and   protects   life,      health] 
and  property.     One  of  the  recent  ac- 
tivities  of   the   Government     is     the  | 
distribution    of    educational    films    to; 
schools  that  have  picture  equipment. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  edu- ! 
cational  films  not  really  adapted  to 
school  use.  They  are  prepared 
either  by  showmen,  who  seek  to 
amuse  the  children,  or  by  college 
professors,  who  seek  to  lecture  the 
children.  Very  few  of  the  so-called 
educational  films  have  beefi  prepared 
by  practical  school  people.  But  as 
the  demand  increases,  this  need  will 


be  felt,  and  good  educational  pictures 
will  result. 

At  the  present,  from  the  teaching 
viewpoint,  most  films  are  poor.  But 
this  is  not  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  films  in  the  school.  Even  poor 
films  would  be  used,  and  so  the 
quality  gradually  improved,  if  the 
school  people  were  able  to  get  hold 
of  them. 

The  problems  which  educators  in 
the  motion-picture  field  must  face 
may  be  summarized  under  three 
heads:  production,  distribution  and 
use.  Before  progress  can  be  made 
along  any  of  these  lines,  educa- 
tors and  producers  must  arrive  at  a 
common  understanding.  There  are 
inherited  traditions  whic  hmust  be 
explored.  Producers  must  learn,  for 
example,  and  some  of  the  educators 
too,  that  the  classroom  film  does  not 
need  to  be  clever;  it  does  not  need 
to  tell  a  story.  All  it  needs  to  do 
is  present  material  in  an  interesting 
way,  and  in  a  way  which  the  child 
will   understand   and   remember. 

The  use  of  motion  pictures  for 
teaching  purposes  is  still  so  new 
that  practically  no  principles  have 
as  yet  been  formulated.  There  seem 
to  be  two  different  theories  concern- 
ing where  the  films  should  be  used. 
In  some  schools  use  is  confined  to 
the  auditorium  and  several  grades 
are  shown  the  picture  at  one  time. 
The  pictures  are  projected  from  a 
stationary  machine  inclosed  in  a  fire- 
proof booth.  One  teacher  takes 
charge,  and  usually  gives  a  short  i 
lecture  before  or  after  the  film  is  t 
shown.  Usually  the  film  is  used  as 
a  supplement  to  the  more  thorough 
work  of  the  classroom. 

More  rarely  a  portable  machine  is 
taken   from   one  room     to     another,  j 
The  film  is  shown  on  a  small  screen 
to  the   regular  class  group   of  thirty . 
or    forty   pupils.      In    such    cases    the ' 
teacher  leads  the  class  discussion  be- 
fore and  after  the  film  is  shown  and 
regards  the  film  as  the  real  basis  or , 
core  of  her  lesson.  i 

Much    work   needs    to    be    done    in  j 
educational   experimentation   and   re- 1 
search    having    for    its    purpose    the| 
discovery    and    development      of    the , 
best   methods   for   using   motion   pic- 
tures in  teaching.      In     this     field  a 
start   has   been    made,   but   the  work 
has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
the   results    are   getting   back   to   the 
classroom  teachers.  j 

Outside  of  the  facts  learned  by  the 
children  through  the  moving  pictures 
other  facts  must  be  considered  be- 
fore the  pictures  are  conceded  any 
important  educational  role.  A  com- 
parison of  eye  fatigue  due  to  ordi- 
nary school  work  and  due  to  moving 
pictures  should  be  made. 

Besides  the  possibility  of  putting 
too  great  an  eye  strain  on  the  eyes, 
moving  pictures  are  lessened  in  effi- 
ciency by  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  pictures  the  children  see  out- 


side their  school  lessons  are  frankly 
fiction,  and  this  is  bound  to  have  its 
influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
other  tenth.  They  naturally  produce 
in  the  student's  mind  the  tendency 
to  regard  all  movies  as  fiction.  The 
average  person  probably  realizes  that 
he  is  seeing  shadows  and  not  real 
people  doing  real  things.  Colored 
pictures  and  some  means  of  giving 
depth  and  plasticity  to  the  represen- 
tation would  help  make  them  more 
efl'ective  agencies  of  education. 

Now  we  are  experimenting  with  a 
new  phase  of  the  educational  film. 
The  moving  picture  is  to  do  its  edu- 
cational work  not  through  its  faith- 
ful portrayal  of  natural  objects,  but 
in  connection  with  the  draftsman's 
work,  using  the  methods  that  have 
been  developed  in  connection  with  so- 
called,  animated  cartoons. 

Thus  we  see  that  moving  pictures 
as  an  aid  to  education  are  in  their 
infancy.  Like  all  new  experiments, 
there  are  many  theories  advanced, 
and  many  pros  and  cons  given.  The 
optimists  argue  their  pros  and  the 
pessimists  argue  their  cons,  but  as 
new  experiments  are  tried,  and  new 
phases  entered  upon,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  moving  pictures  will 
have  a  great  influence  on  education. 

References:  Literary  Digest,  Aug- 
ust 7,  1920;  Literary  Digest,  Sept.  1, 
1923;  School  and  Society,  August  4, 
1923,  Oct.  6,  and  May  26,  1923;  The 
Mentor,  July,  1921;  Elementary 
School  Journal,  May,   1923. 

EMMA  TBIPE. 

Phone,  Mt.  Vernon   1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324    W.    Saratoga   Street 
Opp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original    and   Special    Designs   to   Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any    Pin 
Makers  of   State  Normal   Pins   &  Rings 
(10) 

You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 
THE 

TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Opposite   the    Court   House 
Open  Saturday  Nights 

4%     Interest    on    Savings    Deposits 

(10) 

Start   a    Savings    Account   With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4   Per  Cent.   Interest 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 

(  ]0) 

"OUR   SECOND   HOME" 

KEENE'S 

York    Road   and   Burke   Avenue 

I  10) 
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MY  BALLAD. 


1  know  a  pretty  little  lass. 

Her  name  is  .Mary  Ann; 

And  when  she's  asked  to  do  a  thing. 

She  always  says  "1  can." 

1  asked  her  to  write  my  ballad, 
She  seemed  to  hesitate. 
"I  really  think  1  could,"  she  said, 
"But  I  know  it  would  be  a  mistake." 

"My  teacher  used  to  say  to  me 
When  I  asked  her  to  give  me  help: 
It   you   want   a    thing   well   done,   my 

dear. 
I'm  afraid  you  must   do  it  yourself." 

I  gave  a  shriek.  I  gave  a  wail. 
"My  friend's  deserted   me, 
I  really  am  quite  doubtful  now. 
What  the  outcome  will  be." 

At  once  I  madly  set  to  work. 
When  no  help   me  availed; 
And  now  the  world  will  surely  know, 
How  miserably  I've  failed. 

REBEKAH  GLADING,   Jr.   \  lU 


SENIOR  I.  ENTERTAINS 
SISTER  CLASS. 


ADS.  IN  SEASON. 


In  January  Junior  I  was  highly 
entertained  by  her  sister  Section,  Sr. 
I,  When  we  entered  the  room  we 
were  met  at  the  door  by  a  Senior, 
who  presented  each  of  us  with  a 
number  written  on  a  very  clever  de- 
sign. Each  Senior  had  a  correspond- 
ing one.  After  we  had  found  our 
partners  we  played  a  number  of  in- 
teresting games,  directed  by  one  of 
the  Senior  girls. 

Keeping  our  Senior  partners  af- 
ter the  games  we  enjoyed  a  number 
of  dances  together  and  were  enter- 
tained in  this  manner  for  two  hours. 
Then  very  delicious  refreshmeats  i 
were  served,  and  we  returned  to  our ' 
rooms  feeling  we  had  had  a  very  de- 
lightful time.  Thanks  to  our  sister 
section. 

Junior  I. 
J.  K.  F. — R.   E.  B. 


"Say  It  With  FlowersI"  for 
"There"s  A  Reason."  When  you 
stand  before  a  jeweler's  window  and 
look  at  those  "Genuine"  "Sparkling" 
diamonds  a  vision  comes  to  you. 
She  is  a  wonder,  with  lips  which  por- 
tray "Miles  of  Smiles."  "A  Skin 
You  Love  To  Touch" — hair  that  is 
"Touched  With  The  Magic  of  Gold 
Dust"  and  a  breath  "Delicious  and 
Refreshing."  You  know  "She  Will 
Be  Always  Young"  and  be  "More 
Popular  Every  Day."  Although  she 
may  grow  older  she  will  "Find  New 
Beauty."  Then  you  know  it  is 
"E-Z"  enough.  It  simply  means 
"Uneeda"  wedding  ring.  She  is  a 
"Treasure  You  Can  Never  Replace" 
so  "Eventuallv,  Why  Not  Now?" 

MARY  HILL.  Sr.  VI. 


WHY  READ? 


If  you  were  to  ask  anyone  to  give 
you  his  reasons  for  reading  I  dare- 
say they  would  be  many  and  varied. 
Some  would  give  as  his  reason  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge;  others  pleas- 
ure. The  happy  medium  is  to  com- 
bine the  two  and  gain  both  knowl- 
edge and  pleasure.  Consider  how 
much  reading  really  contributes  to 
the  life  of  people.  People  who  per- 
haps, because  of  environment  or  cir- 
cumstances, are  forced  to  lead  drab, 
colorless  lives  may  by  reading  be 
transported  into  countries  and  cir- 
cumstances utterly  foreign  to  their 
own  and  come  back  refreshed  and 
ready,  if  not  eager,  to  take  up  their 
burdens  again.  Think  how  much 
the  world's  progress  is  due  to  read- 
ing and  the  stimulation  that  reading 
gives. 

In  reading  old  romances  and  tales 
of  adventure  the  world  in  which  we 
really  live  is  swept  away;  we  live 
again  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors, 
feel  the  same  things  they  felt,  pos- 
sess for  a  time  their  same  rugged 
strength  and  when  we  again  descend 
from  the  clouds  we  are  better  able 
to  tackle  the  problems  of  our  own 
lives  and  to  take  up  the  cudgel  in 
defense  of  our  ideals. 

B.   WEBSTER,  Jr.    HI. 


FRIENDSHIP'S  SYMPHONY. 


A  Senior  stood  on  the  railroad  track, 

The  train   was  coming  fast. 
The  train   got  off  the  railroad   track 

To  let  the  Senior  pass. 
The  one  who  thinks  these  jokes  are 
poor 
Would    straightway      change      his 
views, 
Could  he  compare  the  jokes  we  print 
With   those  we  do   not  use. 

— The  Peptimist. 


How  long  it  takes  us  to  realize 
that  there  are  only  two  things  in  life 
that  really  count — one  is  character 
and  the  other  is  human  friendship. 
In  that  smooth  and  gracefully  glid- 
ing stream  of  eternity  there  are  many 
fair  reflections  of  friendships;  those 
mellowed  by  grief,  tinged  with  dis- 
appointment and  saturated  with  sin- 
cerity and  generosity. 

Let  us  think  of  the  friendships  we 
have  known  as  a  great  orchestra.  Do 
not  some  of  these  friendships  stand 
out  like  wonderful  solos?  Do  not 
some  others  resound  the  melodies  of 
brass  and  of  wood?  A  Are  not  some 
a  little  too  loud:  are  not  some  lack- 
ing in  harmony,  and  are  not  some 
like  the  strings — too  easily  broken? 
The  most  that  we  can  do  is  to  begin 
a  friendship — a  melody  in  the  or- 
chestra of  life,  that  will  swell  the 
general  volume  and  last  on  after  w-e 
have  perished. 

We  who  give  our  best  to  our 
friends  have  the  assurance  that  "to 
live  in  the  hearts  we  leave  behind  us 
is  not  to  die." 

('.   >;,   Jr.   VIIl. 


WHV   TEACHERS   GO   CK.\ZY. 

1.      Shall   we   write   on   both   sides 
of  the  paper? 

I  didn't  hear  the  question. 
What's   the   lesson    for   tomor- 
?      I   forgot. 

Are  the  papers  graded  yet? 
Must  we  write  in  ink? 
I  left  my  work  in^my  room. 
Did    you    say    our    note    Ijooks 
due  today? 

I  studied   the  wrong  lesson. 
May   I   open  the  window? 
— The  Horace  Mann  Record. 


row 
4 


are 


"Mil.  what  is  that  Scout  law  about 
being  kind  to  animals?" 

"A  Girl  Scout  should  be  a  friend 
to  animals  and  all  the  other  Girl 
Scouts." 

"Say  It  With  Flowers" 


ISAAC  H,  MOSS,  Inc, 
FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 


Office:    Cut    Flower    ana    Plant    Dept. 

5315   York   Road 

Nursery:    Gittings   and    Bellona   Aves. 

Govans.   Baltimore,   Maryland. 
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Lincoln 


^^5^ 


Fordsoiv 


HENRY    RECKORD 
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THE   CONTESTS  ARE   ON. 


The  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
has  excellent  facilities  for  training 
rural  teachers  in  Baltimore  and  Har- 
ford counties.  The  training  centers 
include  two  one-room  schools,  three 
two-room  schools  in  which  only  one 
grade  is  used;  three  two-room  schools 
in  which  both  rooms  are  used,  and 
two  town  schools  in  which  four  I 
rooms  are  used.  I 

The  transportation   of   students   to  I 
these    schools      requires      four      bus 
routes.     Two  of  these  are  routes  pro-; 
vided  for  by  the  Normal  School  Dodge' 
autobusses,    seating   sixteen      people. ' 
This  truck  takes  students  to  Luther- 1 
ville,   Timonium    and    Ridge    at    7.45  j 
A.  M.,  returning  over  this  same  route 
at  12  o'clock  noon.     This  first  route 
carries  eight  students  to  Lutherville 
(two  room)  ;  four  to  Timonium  (two 
room,   upper  grade  room   used),  and 
four  to   Ridge      (one-room      school). 
This  bus   leaves  the  Normal     School 
again   at   8.20   A.   M.,   taking   8      stu- 
dents  to   Bare  Hills   and   Riderwood. 
The   McMahon    Bus      Company     also 
runs  two  routes.     The  first  of  these 
leaves  the  Normal  School  at  7.55  and 
carries   four   students   to   Baynesvillej 
(two-room      school,      lower      grades  i 
available);   four  to  Putty  Hill    (two- 
room  school,  upper  grades  available), 
and    eight    students      to      Pullerton,' 
where  the  first  and   fifth   grades  are  | 
used.     The  fourth  route,  the  second, 
one  which  is  run  by     the     McMahon 
Company,    is    supplemented      by    the: 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Last  Friday  the  second  of  the  ser- 
ies of  three  contests  between  the 
Pestalozzi  and  Normal  Literary  So- 
cieties was  held  in  the  school  audi- 
torium. The  evening  was  turned 
over  to  the  story-telling  and  author- 
ship groups.  The  entire  program 
was  original  and  was  well  received 
by  the  audience.  The  decision,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  contest,  will  not 
be  given  until  after  the  final  contest 
on  May  16. 

The  contest  was  ushered  in  with 
the  same  spirit  and  enthusiasm  as 
was  the  first.  The  "Pests"  again 
seized  the  school  tower  and  hoisted 
their  banner  to  the  breeze  while  the 
Normals  contented  themselves  with 
decorating  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
Not  satisfied  with  just  viewing  their 
colors  swinging  on  the  breeze  both 
groups  decided  on  an  early  morning 
mass,  to  be  devoted  to  singing  the 
praises  of  Pestalozzi  and  Normal. 
Accordingly,  both  sides  turned  out  at 
an  early  hour  and  the  fun  began. 
The  tunes  were  many  and  varied, 
but  were  continuous  until  the  break- 
fast bell,  like  the  Pied  Piper,  led 
them  away  with  its  charms.  All  day 
the  holiday  spirit  reigned,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  those  who  never 
smile  until  the  hour  of  the  contests. 
Contrary  to  expectations  and  much  to 
the  relief  of  the  "Pests,"  the  Normal 
goat  did  not  appepar.  However, 
both  sides  are  thinking — there's  an- 
other day  coming,  May  16. 


THE  THESPIANS. 


The  Thespians,  our  new  Dramatic 
Club,  will  present  two  one-act  plays 
"The  Ghost  Story,"  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  and  "Sir  David  Wears  A 
Crown,"  by  Stuart  Walker,  on  May 
5th,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  auditorium. 
Admission  twenty-five  cents. 


WHAT   A   COUNTY   SUPERIN- 
TENDENT THINKS  OF  US. 


Miss   Lida  Lee  Tall, 
Principal,   Maryland      State     Normal 
School,  Towson,  Md. 

My  Dear  Miss  Tall: 

I  have  receivel  aplications  from  a 
number  of  your  students  who  expect 
to  graduate  this  spring,  and  one 
thing  commendable  in  their  letters  of 
application  is  that  they  desire  to 
teach  in  the  rural  communities. 

This  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and 
1  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
this  through  the  County  Superintend- 
ent. 

Trusting  you  are  well,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 
G.  LLOYD  PALMER, 
County  Superintendent. 


SPRINGTIME. 


When  the  chilly  winds  of  winter. 
And  the  snow  has  passed  us  by; 

And  you  hear  the  robins  singing 
Then  you  know  that  spring  is  nigh. 

When  the  dainty,  fragrant  flowers 
Lift  their  faces  to  the  sky, 

To  be  kissed  by  sun  and  breefees 
Then  you  know  that  spring  is  nigh. 

When  the  gentle  springtime  showers 
When   the   gentle   springtime  flowers 

Come  from  clouds  up  in  the  sky, 
To  water  sweet  green  grasses 

Then  you  know  that  spring  is  nigh. 

When   dear   Mother   Nature's   beauty 
Gleams  upon  our  wandering  eye, 
Then  we  know  that  our  Creator 
Helps    us    know    sweet      spring    is 
nigh. 

M.  LILLIAN  CHEBZUM, 
Junior  II. 


RURAL  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  PRACTICE    TEACHERS. 
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FRANK  A  PERSOHN  &  SON 

OPTOMETRISTS 

and 

OPTICIANS 

Consult    an    Optometrist,    the    Eyesight 

Specialist,    when   your   eyes   need 

attention. 

Glasses   Furnished 
Lenses    Duplicated 

426  York  Road         Towson,  Md. 

1212  E.  Monument  Street 

(Second    Floor) 

Baltimore  -  Maryland. 

(10) 

TOWSOX    B.\KERY — THE    GOOUY 
SHOP 


POINTS    OF    THEORY    AND 

PRACTICAL    HELPS    IN 

STUDENT  TEACHING. 


Fancy  Cakes,   Pies,  Pastries,  Ice  Cream 
Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 


Phone   204   Towson 
(10) 


I  History  and   Geography  are  concern- 
I  ed.     If    possible,    get    the      problem 
from  the  children,  in  a  serious,  busi- 
ness-like way,  then  let  them  work  it 
out   with   you.      Put   out  of  a      class 
"Good  study  or  good  thinking  re-  temporarily   a    child    who      does   not 
quires    first,    that    live    questions    be  show  the  right  spirit,  as  he  will  only 
raised    for    consideration;    then    that  retard  the  progress  of  the  class.   Next 
facts  be  collected,  evaluated  and   or-h^'"''^   for  quiet   control   of  the   class, 
ganized    until    forceful    and    valuable  ^'^o'di^S  concert   work.      Never  let  a 
conclusions    are      reached.     That    is  question  be  side-tracked  to  one  child, 
what  all  efficient  people  in  active  life  '^"^  keep  it  always  before  the   whole 
do  when  they  'think,'  and  one  of  the  |  9'ass  and  keep  the  whole  class  active 
chief  duties  of  the  school  is  to  accus-  '"^  solving  it.   Encourage  the  children 
tom    children    to    that   procedure," —  to   ansv.'er   in    sentences — not    words. 
FRANK  McMURRY.  |  Whenever    possible,    use    the    text   in 

To  teach  means  to  aid  growth,  but  dass  and  make  use  of  the  map  at  all 
when   we   say  we  teach,  we     do  notl''™®^. 

mean  that  it  is  up  t  o  us  to  give  all  j         Agood   procedure   for   teaching   a 

to   the   child   and   receive  nothing   in   lesson   in  arithmetic  is:    (1)    Make  a 

return.     We   must   ask   and   not   tell   definite   working  effort   to   find   what 

those  things  which  a  child  can  think   the   class   knows;     (2)    Plan    how    to 

'out    for   himself.      The   lesson      must  get  it  over;    (3)   Teach  it;    (4)    Give 

I  always  be  centered  in  the  child  rather  I  children    a   chance   to    apply   it;     (5) 

:  than  in  the  teacher,  she  having  made  Test.      In   deducting  a   general '  prin- 

'  the  work  genuine,  sincere  and  child-   ciple    always    take    a   number    of    in- 

I  like  so  that   it  will  appeal   to  child-' stances.     After  you  get  the  general- 

{ like    interests.     Work,      which      will  ization,  test  it  out  by  applying.   Have 

'call   forth   the  earnest  effort     of  the  the   children   aware   of   the   fact   that 

child,   must   have  a  purpose;    the  re    they  are  testing  it  and  after  the  test 

jmote  purposes  are  best  gained   by  aj  let  them   again  assert  the   generaliz- 

number    of    succeeding    "near"    pur-  ation. 

i  poses.  j  CATHERINE    HINES, 

Although  points  of  theory  are  very,  jj^  g    j^t    g     gj,    jjj 

i  important,   they  do   not  lead   to   suc-|  Lutherville,    (Upper) 

cessful  teaching,  until  some  practical^ 

helps   are   mastered.     The      more   of 

these  you  are  able  to  master  during 

your    training,    the    better    prepared 

you  are  for  your  work  as  a  beginning 

teacher. 

The    teacher's      preparation    is    of 

course  a  most  important  help.      Care- 


OUR  ALUMNI. 


GO  TO 

DEARIE'S  STORE 

For    Your   School   Supplies 

For   Tour   Goodies 

MISS   AGXES   ANDERSON,   Prop. 

York  Itoad  -  Towson,   Md. 

(10) 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

STUDENTS 

This  coupon  and  ?2.50  may  be, 
used  to  purchase  six  of  our  regular; 
$8.00  a  dozen  photographs  with  one 
of  our  regular  $25.00  a  dozen  pho- 
tographs, if  presented  during  the 
scholastic  year. 


THE  ATELIER 

103  West   Lexington   Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
(1* 


March  26,   1924. 
Dear  Miss  Tall:  — 

I  was  so  disappointed  that  you  had 
-   ,  ..-  -1    ,  1   J  -I  to   be     away     this     past     week-end 

s:;l,)i^^r'^e^tc^?^:^he;^!S!^i!^;;i!!/!«L-'5^^. 


I  think 

^UI-IJCCL     UiaLLCr     leclUb     LO     Lite     LCaCllCl    .-5     T„o    lioirn    Z^^A     r,     „1 7    ^e    ^         .3         1 

■   ^         .         ,       .,,    t      1    i      ii         ,  -1     we  nave  nacl  a  number  of  good  tilavs 
interest    and    will    lead    to    the    chil-  v,,,,.  ,,-,c,f  i,o^  m^o^,     iT  i      ♦ 
,       ,..         i.  ,,  cii     but  tnat  has  them  all  beaten. 

dren  s   interest.     A   number   of   texts! 

I  must  he  used  to  obtain  different  au- 


thor's  viewpoints   on   a   certain    sub- 
ject, and  to  broaden  your  own  view- 
point.     Collect    and    bring    to    class 
pictures     and     materials     that     you     i.^^ej^-yv,    {^'^ 
can   find  which  relate  to  the  subject ,  ti,i„,^   ^^^^^^ 
under   discussion.     This      makes   the 
work    more   concrete   for      the   child. 
If  there  is  any  opportunity  for  hand 
work,   such   as  map-drawing  or   time 
charts,  use  it,  since  "Doing  is  essen-   '"^"'    l^ouse       I    know      you      would 
tial  to  the  learning  process."  '^^^^   enjoyed    it   if   you   could      have 

The   next   important     help  is     the   oeeii  along, 
child's   preparation.      A      study     ies-„,  ^'i^'io  'scerlaml.v  something  about 
son   before  the  recitation   is  very   es-l'^o^™^'    School   which    holds   us   and 
ser.tial.      We    cannot    expect    to    get  ™a,^,f   "«   ^/^"t  to  come   back, 
satisfactorv  lessons  from  a  class  un-'       ^hen  I  think  of  that  school  in  the 


Miss  Tall,  I  know  it  will  please 
you  to  hear  how  lovely  everyone  was 
to  us  while  we  were  at  school.  All 
the  girls  who  were  back  are  anxious 
to  go  again.  There  is  such  an  im- 
meals.  I  don't 
ever  complains  any 
more. 

Saturday    L.    and     I     just    had   so 
much  fun  with  the  Craft  Club  out  at 


less    they    have    some    conception    of 
what  the  teacher  is  "driving  at." 
There   are  certain   qualities   which 


fall    of    1920    I   wonder   if   it   can    be 
the  same  place. 

It  is  great  to  see  the  little  booklets 


a   teacher   must    possess      before   she:  of^^'^o' ."''es.  etc,,  being  used 


can  carry  on  a  class  recitation  suc- 
cessfully. She  must  be  with  her 
class  in  both  manner  and  spirit.  The 
curiosity  and  interest  of  the  child 
mu^t  be  aroused.  This  can  be  done 
by  the  force,  pep  and  imagination  of 
the  teacher. 


Best  wishes  to  you. 

Lovingly, 


ANOTHER  WISE   CRACK. 


A  prominent  educator  says  school 
teachers   make   the   best  wives.     Ah, 
Problem    leaching    is    an    excellent   well,  they  are  accustomed  to  bossing 
method  in  the  upper  grades  as  far  as  inferiors. 
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A  LOG  CABIN  PROJECT. 


(Anna  Jlarie  Larrimore) 

Mr.  Bonser  has  said  that  a  project 
is  a  whole-hearted  purposeful  activ- 
ity in  which  each  child  participates. 
Following  this,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  at  the  Pasadena  Consolidated 
School,  guided  by  myself,  planned 
and  carried  out  a  most  interesting 
project. 

The  project  was  initiated  by  the 
class  with  a  twofold  purpose  in  mind 
First  of  all,  the  Fifth  grade  studied 
"Life  in  the  colonies  prior  to  the 
Revolution,"  during  the  early  autumn 
months.  Into  this  came  the  home 
life  which  they  loved  best.  One  day 
an  enthusiastic  pupil  said:  "I  wish 
I'd  lived  then,  for  it  must  have  been 
great  fun  to  build  a  log  cabin." 
Then  came  the  question  of  how  they 
were  built.  Finallj'  several  piped  in: 
"Let's  build  one  right  here." 

"Where  will  we  get  the  logs,  clay, 
greased  paper  and  rough  stone  used 
by  the  settlers?"  asked  one.  This 
was  easily  settled,  for  at  the  time  the 
school  ground  was  being  cleaned  of 
young  shoots  about  one  incli  in  di- 
ameter. 

So  we  had  a  two-fold  purpose. 
We  might  help  clean  the  yard  and 
at  the  same  time  go  back  and  live 
with  those  early  settlers  who  so 
nobly  paved  the  way  for  us.  Our 
log  cabin  must  be  essentially  typical 
of  the  pioneer  type.  Indeed,  we 
would  be  pioneers  until  it  was  com- 
pleted. Having  otir  purpose  in  mind 
to  build  a  log  cabin  such  as  those 
settlers  built  back  in  the  old  colonial 
days,  as  a  means  of  finding  out  the 
history  of  the  log  cabin  and  to  real- 
ize (by  actually  doing)  the  hard- 
ships and  problems  which  confronted 
them. 

We  planned  our  correlation  of 
subjects  so  that  everything  might  be 
woven   around   the   log   cabin. 

Arithmetic — Working  out  specifi- 
cations for  the  cabin.  We  decided 
to  make  it  1%  feet  long,  1  foot  wide 
and  1 74  feet  iiigii.  We  planned  our 
doorway,  window,  chimney,  roof,  etc. 
in  detail.  Measuring  and  notching 
the  logs  was  aimed  to  provide  drill 
for  the  5th  Grade,  who  were  just 
knee-deep  in  fractions  at  the  time. 

Drawing — Fortunately  we  have  an 
artist  in  our  class  who  drew  a  log 
cabin  on  a  rear  blaclvboard  as  we 
imagine  ours  would  be  like  when  com- 
pleted. We  made  a  study  of  the  pic- 
tures of  log  cabins  of  those  early 
days  that  we  might  draw  them.  We 
found  Lincoln's,  Boone's  and  many 
other  pioneer  homes.  In  this  the  4th 
Grade  assisted  us  very  earnestly. 

Language — Our  written  language 
consisted  of  paragraphs  written 
about  the  log  cabin.  Here  the  need 
for  spelling  of  such  words  as  pioneer, 
early  arose.  For  oral  language  we 
worked  up  the  story  of  the  log  cabin 


together  and  selected  one  to  tell  it 
at  a  meeting  of  the  patrons  during 
Education  Week.  During  her  talk 
she  used  our  drawing  on  the  board 
and  our  actual  work  on  the  cabin  in 
our  room  as  an  illustration. 

Geography — Study  of  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  part  of  the  country 
in  which  these  cabins  were  built,  etc. 

History — The  study  of  the  life  of 
the  early  settlers,  including  the  build- 
ing and  furnishing  of  their  homes. 
We  searched  reference  books  such  as 
histories,  stories  of  pioneer  life  and 
others  for  material.  Pictures  here 
again  helped  us. 

Physical  Ed. — We  had  a  story  play 
of  "Building  the  Log  Cabin."  We 
played  we  were  settlers  actually  doing 
the  things  the  settlers  did  in  build- 
ing their  homes. 

Industrial  Arts — The  most  interest- 
ing of  all  was  the  actual  building  of 
the  log  cabin.  The  next  day  after 
we  planned  the  project,  the  bus  driv- 
er came  into  the  school  asking  ex- 
citedly: "What  in  the  world  did 
those  children  bring  all  of  those  hat- 
chets and  saws  to  school  for?" 

"You'll  see,"  we  replied,  and  he 
did,  for  one  could  soon  feel  the  as- 
mosphere  of  those  early  colonial  days 
in  those  sounds  of  hatchets  ringing 
through  the  yard.  The  children  be- 
gan felling  the  trees  and  trimming 
them  almost  at  once.  These  they 
brought  into  our  cloak  room  and 
later  measured  for  sawing.  Chisels 
appeared  for  notching,  for  we  tried 
to  do  everything  those  settlers  did. 
Numerous  visits  were  made  to  the 
clay  hole  for  the  clay  which  was 
prepared  by  the  youngsters  for  use. 
The  roof  was  our  greatest  problem, 
but  we  managed  it  without  much 
difficulty.  Our  chimney  we  dabbed 
with  rough  stone,  as  our  history  said 
the  settlers  did  it.  We  used  waxed 
paper  for  the  window,  which  the  chil- 
dren saved  from  their  lunch  boxes. 
What  fun  we  had  peeping  through 
that  window,  but  at  first  we  saw  only 
the  bare  room.  Since  Thanksgiving 
was  drawing  near,  I  had  a  sudden 
inspiration  and  flew  to  my  much 
handled  industrial  art  books  for  help. 
There  I  found  a  large  picture  in  gay 
colors  of  a  room  inside  a  Pilgrim's  log 
cabin.  Two  Pilgrims  were  seated  be- 
side the  open  fireplace  in  a  cozy, 
cheerful  room.  This  picture  I  ccut 
out  and  placed  against  the  back  wall 
of  the  cabin.  Then  we  beheld  Pil- 
grims beside  the  fireplace  when  we 
looked  through  the  window  and  door. 
The  4th  Grade  were  deeply  interested 
now  because  they  were  studying  Pil- 
grim history. 

We  invited  the  lower  grades  in  to 
see  and  they  were  delighted.  Christ- 
mas we  made  a  lovely  winter  scene 
of  the  cabin  by  using  moss,  pine 
boughs,  imitation  snow  and  icicles. 
We  used  the  cabin  as  reference  many 
times  in  our  history.  For  instance, 
wlien  studying  Abe  Lincoln,  as  a  rail- 


splitter  in  February  the  children 
brought  in  our  log  cabin  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

Each  child  loves  the  log  cabin. 
When  the  photographer  came  they 
asked  him  to  take  a  picture  of  it,  and 
he  did.  You  may  be  sure  each  child 
bought  one. 

Our  project  carried  over  into  the 
home  and  we  had  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation of  the  parents,  who  were  really 
interested.  Maijy  of  the  girls  have 
tried  to  build  log  cabins  at  home  for 
doll  houses.  The  boys  built  one  in 
the  village  on  Saturdays  large  enough 
for  several  to  get  in. 

Our  project,  representing  two  and 
one-half  months  of  happy  and  earnest 
work  on  the  part  of  each  of  us, 
at  the  same  time  furnished  much 
knowledge  in  practically  every  sub- 
ject. 

We  believe  in  Mr.  Bonser's  concep- 
tion of  a  project,  for  we  have  carried 
out  the  idea  to  the  fullest  extent. 
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HEALTH:    HAVE   YOU   CON- 
SIDERED IT? 


Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
familiar  scene  of  a  small  community. 
Tile  largest  things  usually  are  first  to 
attract  the  eye.  Therefore  we  are  a 
trifle  dismayed  when  we  gaze  first 
upon  a  village  church.  Greater  still 
in  size  (and  importance,  in  my  opin- 
ion) stands  the  village  school,  which 
blinks  at  one  from  its  solid  walls  of 
red  brick  as  if  to  say:  "Gaze  upon  me, 
for  I  am  capable  of  great  things." 

Then  we  enter  this  eight-grade 
school  building.  Not  so  bad  after 
all,  for  there  are  the  classrooms,  as 
usual.  However,  we  must  next  de- 
scend the  stairs,  follow  the  coal  bin 
to  its  farmost  end,  enter  a  tiny  door 
and  there's  where  my  story  begins.      I 

Many  things  have  happened  in  this, 
little   second-grade      room.      Perhaps 
the  greatest  work  carried  on  is  thati 
relating    to    health.      First    of    all,    I 
began   by   having   the   children   wash  I 
their  hands  before   eating.     A   chart! 
was   made   upon   which    the   children  | 
were   checked    up   on   hand    washing, 
bathing,    cleaning   the    teeth   twice    a 
day  and  sleeping  with  windows  open.j 
Discussions  of  health  rules  followed.  I 
This   called   for   poster      marking,   of 
which  the  posters  "What  We  Bat  To 
.Make   Us   Healthy,"    and    A      Child's^ 
Dav"  were  the  most  important.     Our 
work  on  a  sand  table  project  which  | 
we     called      "A     Journey     Through 
Healthland,"   delighted    the   children., 
This  work  proved  a  help  to  keep  the 
children   busy   as   well   as   interested. 
For    instance,    the    making   of      milk 
bottles    for    "The    Milky      Way"   and 
bathtubs  tor  "Bathtubville,"  furnish- 
ed some  very  good  lessons  on  object 
drawing. 

If  you  visit  our  second  grade  room 
you  will  notice  a  chart  showing  the 
height,  average  weight  and  normal 
weight  of  each  child.  After  weigh- 
ing them  I  found  many  children  un- 
:lerweight.  So  the  following  day 
forty-five  second-graders  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  large  milk  bottlo 
drawn  on  the  board  waiting  to  be 
filled  with  names  of  those  who 
brought  milk  for  lunch.  You  may 
be  sure  the  bottle  is  nearly  full. 


After  habits  of  good  health  had 
been  established  the  second  graders 
agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  plan  to  write  a  health  play. 
So  the  "forty-five"  did  so  and  were 
allowed  to  give  it  in  an  assembly. 
As  you  read  the  play  I  ask  that  you 
remember  it  is  the  work  of  second 
grade  children  only — their  thought 
and  composition. 

My  work  continues.  It  is  my  aim 
to  give  correct  habits  and  attitudes 
in  regard  to  health  to  the  future  men 
and  women  of  this  community.  My 
greatest  desire  is  to  see  my  "forty- 
five"  grow  to  be  fine  specimens  of 
manhood,  being  equally  benefitted 
physically  as  well  as  mentally. 

A  Health  Play  written  by  the  sec- 
ond grade,  Linthicum  Heights  School. 

Characters:  Good  Healt  h  and  his 
workers;  Bad  Health  and  his  work- 
ers— Johnny  and  Mary. 

Act  I,  Scene  1 — Good  Health  is  in 
his  garden  in  Healthland.  He  is 
talking  to  his  workers. 

Good  Health — "Do  you  know  any 
little  children  who  disobey  my  health 
rules?" 

Worker — "I  know  two  children 
whose  names  are  Johnny  and  Mary. 
They  have  disobeyed  your  health 
rules." 

Good  Health — "We  must  go  at 
once  to  see  those  little  children." 

Good  Health  and  his  workers  go 
to  see  Johnny  and  Mary. 

Act  I,  Scene  2 — 

In  the  home  of  Johnny  and  Mary. 
Bad  Health  and  his  workers  are  just 
leaving  the  housse. 

Good  Health — "What  is  the  matter 
with  you?" 

Mary — "Bad  Health  has  been  to 
see  us.  He  told  us  not  to  do  the 
things  we  are  supposed  to  do.  John- 
ny has  the  toothache  and  I  am  so 
sick." 

Good  Health  leaves  room  and  re- 
turns with  a  big  tooth  brush  in  his 
hand  He  has  his  friends  with  him. 
Each  friend  talks  to  the  children. 

Good  Health — ': 'Johnny,  I  will 
show  you   how  to  clean  your  teeth." 

He  takes  the  tooth  brush,  cleans 
his  teeth  and  sings: 

"  'Brush,  brush,   brush  your  teeth. 

Every,   every  day. 

Father  and  mother,  and  sister  and 
brother, 

Every,   every  day.'  " 

Candy — "All  children  like  me,  but 
don't  eat  me  between  meals." 

Good  Health — "Mary,  here  is  Good 
Potato." 

Good  Potato — "you  should  eat  me 
roasted  every  day." 

Milk  Bottle — "I  am  only  a  bottle, 
Mary,  but  1  contain  white,  rich  milk. 
Drink  mc  three  times  a  day." 

Vegetable  Men — "We  are  the  little 
vegetable  men.  You  should  eat  us 
twice  a  day." 

Miss  Oatmeal — "Here  I  am.  Do 
you  eat  me  each  morning  for  break- 
fast?" 


Egg — ^"I  am  an  egg  and  your  good 
friend." 

Orange — "  'F'  Is  for  fruits,  wheth- 
er fresh,  dried  or  stewed: 

If  dried,   at  the   grocer's. 
You'll  buy  them  if  shrewd." 

Good  Health — "Now,  Mary  and 
Johnny,  if  you  eat  the  right  foods 
you  may  never  be  sick  again.  Will 
you   promise   me  that  you  will?" 

Mary  and  Johnny — "Yes,  yes,  we 
will  never  listen  to  Bad  Health 
again." 

ELIZABETH   ANDERSON,    '23 

Linthicum  Heights  School. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  KENT 
COUNTY. 


There  are  so  many  interesting 
things  happening  every  day  where  I 
am  teaching  in  the  one-room  school 
at  Lynch,  Kent  county,  that  it  is 
hard  to  choose  something  that  would 
be  most  interesting  to  you. 

I  have  thirteen  lively  "young  Am- 
ericans" in  five  different  grades,  so 
you  can  imagine  some  of  the  funny 
things   that   happen   every  day. 

When  I  started  teaching  at  Lynch 
School  there  was  a  very  active  Parent 
Teacher's  Association  there.  Not 
only  the  parents  belong  to  the  asso- 
ciation, but  also  quite  a  number  of 
people  who  have  no  children  in  the 
school.  It  is  very  agreeable  for  the 
teachers  to  have  patrons  and  parents 
so  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  To  raise  funds  for  the 
school  we  have  had  two  pie  socials 
this  season.  One  purpose  of  the 
funds  is  to  pay  for  the  hot  lunches 
that  are  served  free  to  every  child 
during  the  winter  monthss;  another, 
to  help  pay  a  janitor,  and  still  an- 
other, to  pay  for  the  "New  Beacon 
Reading  and  Phonetic  Charts"  that 
are  being  used  in  nearly  every  school 
in  Kent  county  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  the  reading  standards  in 
the  county. 

And  now  you  may  ask:  "Do  you 
like  your  present  teaching  position?" 
or  "Do  you  like  teaching  school?" 

Sure,  I  do! 

MILDRED    PARSONS. 


DRAMATIC   CONTEST. 


May  16th  will  be  a  red?letter  day. 
The  third  of  a  series  of  contests  falls 
upon  this  day.  The  two  dramatic 
clubs  will  give  the  plays  which  are 
the  culmination  of  their  year's  study 
and  effort.  All  loyal  Normals  and 
Pests  come  back  for  this  great  event! 
Come  and  cheer  for  your  society  and 
— do  you  want  to  know  whether  the 
Normals  or  the  Pests  have  won  this 
year  All  right!  Come  and  find 
out! 
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A  TALK  FOR  STUDENT- 
TEACHERS— HABITS 
AND   ATTITUDES. 


We  would  like  you  to  know  that 
in  many  of  your  habits  and  in  much 
of  your  attitude  we  find  even  more 
than  we  had  hoped  for.  We  like 
your  willingness  to  work  hard,  your 
desire  to  succeed,  the  fine  quality  of 
sweetness  and  squareness  we  meet 
In  you.  You  are  very  heartening  and 
good  for  the  children  and  for  us  in 
ways  you  may  not  suspect. 

Habits  and  attitudes  can  not,  of 
course,  be  built  in  ten-minute  talks. 
We  thought  though,  we  might  save 
time  in  forming  them  if  we  outlined 
some  of  our  biggest  aims  in  student- 
teaching. 

One  outstanding  thing  you  will 
need  to  do  when  you  come  to  us,  is 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  worker 
rather  than  that  of  a  student.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  You 
will  enter  a  room  where  a  teacher's 
whole  time  and  effort  are  absorbed 
by  her  class.  If  you  are  to  be  taught 
you  must  save  for  her  the  time  in 
which  she  teaches  you.  You  can  do 
this,  of  course,  by  such  helpful  work 
as  bringing  supplementary  material, 
making  graphs  and  maps,  helping 
with  reports,  marking  papers,  ven- 
tilating the  room,  keeping  house, 
etc. 

Another  reason  for  asking  your 
help  is  that  you  may  be  trained  as 
a  soldier  is,  under  conditions  approxi- 
mating those  he  will  find  in  action, 
that  you  may  make  good  in  matters 
of  routine  next  year.  Begin  now  to 
learn  to  do  things  when  there  is  no 
time  to  do  them- 

In  thinking  of  yourself  as  a  work- 
er, note  that  while  a  student  is  meas- 
ured by  results  achieved  within  him- 
self, a  worker  is  measured  by  what 
he  accomplishes  outside  of  himself. 
Center  your  attention  upon  the  thing 
to  be  done,  rather  than  upon  your- 
self as  doer.  This  doesn't  mean  your 
growth  is  to  be  ignored;  it  is  an  ap- 
plication of  the  old  principle  of  los- 
ing one's  life  to  find  it. 

To  be  more  explicit,  when  you  en- 
ter a  room  you  will  find  each  grade 
with  a  numijer  of  subjects,  in  some 
cases  nine  of  ten.  Find  where  each 
is,  get  your  course  of  study  and  see 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  June.  If  you  will 
begin  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  this  to  pass,  your  growth 
will  be  certain.  We  want  to  find  in 
you  worthy  apprentices  and  co-work- 
ers. 

Again,  we  hope  you  will  recognize 
the  value  of  high  standards  in  work; 
that  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
how  a  thing  is  done — its  quality  of 
achievement — is  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance with  what  is  done,  in  the 
matter  of  school  work, 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  signifi- 


cance of  quality  in  a  big  job  like 
that  of  making  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.,  in  the  work  of  an  engineer, 
or  even  in  the  making  of  furniture 
that  is  more  lovely  after  a  centuries' 
use  than  when  new,  but  to  see  that 
margins,  legible  writing,  correct 
spelling,  accuracy  of  statement  and 
careful  habits  are  of  corresponding 
value  in  the  work  of  a  teacher,  seems 
for  some  of  us  rather  difflcult. 

It  is  "revelling  in  the  obvious"  to 
say  that  each  profession  emphasizes 
certain  requirements.  Just  as  a  lay- 
man's ideas  of  cleanliness  would  be 
inadequate  in  a  surgeon,  so  a  stu- 
dent's observance  of  these  matters 
of  detail  is  often  unsatisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  a   teacher. 

To  acquire  then,  habits  of  particu- 
lar work,  to  emphasize  them  in  a 
forceful  way,  to  exaggerate  as  an 
actor  exaggerates  his  reactions  to 
carry  over  to  the  audience,  to  guard 
against  lapses — in  all  these  ways  to 
inculcate  good  habits  in  our  children 
is  a  very  necessary  part  of  our  teach- 
ing job. 

Your  methods'  classes  have  no 
doubt  given  you  insight  into  the  pre- 
paration of  subject  matter  for  teach- 
ing. I  shall  only  say  here  that  the 
mastery  of  subject  matter  for  teach- 
ing calls  for  thorough  and  lengthy 
preparation.  It  may  be  possible  foi* 
you  to  pass  some  tests  if  you  draw 
the  mere  facts  of  the  story  of  Colum- 
bus. You  can't  teach  Columbus, 
though,  unless  you've  sensed  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact and  the  romantic  in  his 
life,  wondered  how  his  patience  could 
hold  as  he  sacrificed  present  pros- 
perity for  a  dream,  considered  the 
steadfast  effort  by  which  he  finally 
reached  his  goal,  and  wondered  a 
bit  why  after  all  this,  he  could  die 
apparently  a  failure.  You  will  need 
more  than  facts  in  teaching. 

Perhaps  the  spirit  of  what  I've 
tried  to  put  into  this  talk  may  be 
had  from  this  extract  from  "Carry  a 
{  Message  to  Garcia."  It  is  not  book- 
;  learning  young  men  need,  nor  in- 
struction about  this  and  that,  but  a 
stiffening  of  the  vertebrae  which  will 
cause  them  to  be  loyal  to  a  trust,  to 
act  promptly,  concentrate  their  ener- 
gies— do  the  thing. 

OLIVE  MOORE. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WORTH 
HAVING. 


Aviator — "I  fooled  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  those  people  down  there 
then.  They  thought  we  were  going 
to  fall." 

Passenger — "Yes,  and  you  fooled 
fifty  per  cent,  of  us  up  here." 

— Voo  Doo. 


He — "I  had  a  good  joke  to  tell 
you  this  evening,  but  I  see  you  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  receive  it." 

She — "Why?" 

He — -"Because  if  your  face  lights 
up,  the  powder  will  go  off." 

— St.  John's  Collegian. 


To  return  from  a  delightful  week- 
end trip,  ready  and  eager  (?)  to  be- 
gin practice-teaching,  and  to  find  that 
instead  we  were  to  spend  a  whole 
week  just  observing — well,  it  had 
rather  the  effect  of  a  dash  of  cold 
water.  You  see,  someone  was  so  in- 
considerate as  to  contract  scarlet 
fever  at  that  time  so  that  we  were 
barred  from  the  county  schools.  And 
of  course,  although  we  pretended  to 
be  terribly  frightened  and  to  expect 
all  kinds  of  dreadful  things  to  hap- 
pen to  us  out  in  these  unknown  rural 
schools,  we  were  really  anxious  and 
impatient  to  begin  and  find  out  what 
it  was  like. 

However,  a  week  at  Normal  School 
goes  more  quickly  than  you  can  im- 
agine. Great  was  the  excitement  the 
afternoon  that  word  went  around 
that  we  were  to  go  out  next  day — ■ 
and  still  greater  excitement  the  next 
morning  as  the  truck  and  bus  bore 
away  their  several  loads  of  hopeful, 
fearful  student  teachers. 

Our  feelings  and  impressions  on 
that  first  day  were  crowded  into  so 
short  a  time  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  described.  To  those  who  had 
never  been  in  a  rural  school,  it  must 
indeed  have  been  a  novel  experience, 
while  all  of  us  found  that  we  had 
much  to  learn  about  them.  Of 
course,  it  had  to  come  gradually, 
and  the  three  weeks  that  we  have 
been  out  have  served  principally  to 
show  us  how  little  we  really  know. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  perplexi- 
ties and  inconveniences  that  we  en- 
counter in  this  work,  I  can  imagine 
nothing  that  could  offer  more  valu- 
able experience  or  more  real  pleasure. 
For  each  day  we  are  helping  our 
critic  teachers  to  meet  such  real  sit- 
uations as  we  will  be  meeting  in  our 
own  schools  next  year.  We  are 
learning  to  know  children  and  to 
work  with  them;  we  are  gaining  poise 
and  confidence  in  ourselves  and  pow- 
er to  manage  the  routine  of  the 
schoolroom,  to  plan  lessons,  and  to 
put  our  ideas  across  to  our  classes. 
Best  of  all,  we  are  seeing  each  day 
the  work  of  a  professional  teacher 
who  has  had  the  experience  and  train- 
ing necessary  to  make  a  really  good 
teacher. 

Altogether,  I  think  that  of  all  the 
helpful  experiences  that  Normal 
School  life  offers  us,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  delightful. 

E.  KATHERINB  GIBSON,  Sr.  V. 


Miss  Munn  says  it  would  be  ter- 
rible if  the  members  of  Senior  III 
went  out  to  teach  and  did  not  use 
correct  English.  She  need  not  worry 
on  that  score  if  we  manage  to  survive 
her  present  course. 

HARRY  M.  BATCHELOR, 
Reporter,  Senior  III. 
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MY  LAST  PRACTICE 
TEACHING. 


MY  FIRST  OBSERVATION. 


(With  apologies  to  Robt.  Browning) 
That's  our  last  group  of  rural  teach- 
ers. 
Looking  as  if  they  were  alive.     I  call 
Those  girls  a  wonder  now.      Mr.  Hul- 

sizer   and   critic   teachers 
Worked  busily  more  than  a  day  and 

there  they  stand. 
W^il't  please  you  to  sit  and  talk  with 

them?     I  said 
"Rural  Teachers"      by     design,     for 

never  looked 
Strangers   like   you   at   those  smiling 

countenances. 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none 
Knows    better    the   trials    of   a   rural 

teacher,  than  I) 
And  seemed   as  they   would  ask  me, 

if  they  durst, 
How   such   a   group   came  there.     So 

not  the 
First  are  you   to  turn  and  ask  thus. 

Sir,  'twas  not 
The   presence   of  rural   schools   only, 

that  called 
These  girls  forth  to  teach;  perhaps 
Their  conscience  said,  "A  better  thing 

I  do 
If  I  go  forth  to  teach  little  children," 

or  "None 
Can   hope  to   give  us  better  training 

than  rural  schools." 
Such  thoughts  were  real.     And  cause 

enough 
For  twelve  weeks  of  work  and  toil. 
Sir,  "twas  a  fine  group.     My  compli- 
ments to  the  teachers. 
The  projects  that  they  featured, 
The  dignity  and  poise  in  class  control. 
The  newness  of  methods  which  were 

bold. 
The  black  bus  they  round  with  round 

the  schools. 
And   carried  with  them  lunches  and 

tools — 
All  and  each,  would  draw  from  Mr. 

Hulsizer 
The  approving  speech   or     smile  at 

least. 
The  twelve   weeks  ended.     Then  all 

girls 
Stopped  work  together.     Wil't  please 

you  to  rise? 
We'll    meet   the   new   rural   teachers 

then.     I  repeat.  Sir, 
The  initiative^and  co-operation  of  the 

teachers  ^is    ample    warrant    for 

congratulations. 
And  no  just  pretense  of  mind 
Will  be  disallowed  to  give  them  F's 
Though   the  fair  "A"     itself,     as     I 

avowed  at  starting. 
Is  my  object. 

SUE  WRIGHT, 

ASS  A   .MALLONEE,  Sr.  HI 


GOOD  OLD  DAYS. 

"The  old  gray  mare  had  her  faults. 
But  you  didn't  have  to  jack  her  nigh 
forefoot  and  whirl  it  around  about 
seventeen  times  to  get  her  started 
on  a  cold  February  morning — ^W^aho 
(Nebr. )  News. 


FuUerton,   Fifth   Grade. 

Doubtless  many  of  you  have  heard 
a  good  deal  about  "The  Participation 
Work"  we  Juniors  VI,  VII  and  VIII 
are  having,  or  are  going  to  have. 
Probably  none  of  you  know  anj-thing 
about  it,  but  some  of  you  have  heard 
how  these  Juniors  go  out  to  observe 
in  the  various  grades,  used  for  the 
student  teachers  to  apply  their  theory 
course. 

Mary  Kingdon  and  I  were  assigned 
to  FuUerton  5th  for  our  Partici- 
pation Work.  Friday,  March  the 
21st  was  our  first  time  to  go  out.  I 
had  to  get  up  at  6  A.  M. — something 
unusual  for  me — get  ready  in  a  cold 
atmospphere  and  run  over  to  Newell 
Hall  for  breakfast,  and  pack  my 
lunch.  It  certainly  tried  my  soul  to 
go  out  that  early  in  the  cold  and 
snow,  but  as  I  desire  a  professional 
attitude,  I  went. 

Regardless  of  false  alarms,  we 
were  off  at  last.  Even  though  we 
were  packed  like  sardines,  we  were 
a  jolly  bunch  that  left  Newell  Hall. 
"Merrily  we  rolled  along"  over  a 
road  lined  with  snowy  trees  till 
we  came  to  Baynesville.  Here  we 
discarded  a  few  of  our  passengers. 
The  next  stop  was  Putty  Hill.  Again 
we  lost  some  of  our  companions. 

We  missed  our  merry  acquaint- 
ances, but  made  up  for  our  loss  in 
number  by  an  addition  of  fun.  We 
stopped  once  on  our  travels.  I 
thought:  "Well,  1  guess  this  is  Ful- 
lerton."  But  alas!  not  such  good 
luck!  We  finally  arrived  at  our  des- 
tination and  "wended"  our  way  to 
the  school.  Figuratively  we  beheld 
a  mansion  for  busy  bees. 

Like  a  greenie,  I  stopped  and  gazed 
around  to  see  all  that  could  be  seen. 
1  was  called  out  of  my  reverie  when 
some  one  said:  "This  way,  please," 
and  I  stumbled  up  the  stairs. 

Wraps  off.  we  were  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  the  critic  teacher. 

Mrs.  Hopkins,  this  is  Miss  King- 
don." 

"Glad  to  meet  you.  Miss  Kingdon. 
and  1  suppopse  this  is  Miss  Come?" 

"No.  only  Miss  Kenlon." 

Thus  we  met  "The  Power  That 
Presides  over  FuUerton  Fifth  Grade." 

Ding,  Dong — nine  o'clock.  In 
trooped  the  kiddies,  some  with  rub- 
bers, some  with  boots,  and  some 
with  only  shoes.      School  began. 

Why,  I  don't  know  a  thing.  I 
never  had  anything  like  that,  so  how 
can  I  ever,  ever  teach  the  children 
who  will  be  under  my  care  when  1 
go  out  to  teach?"  Such  were  my 
thoughts,  jumbled  together,  as  I  list- 
ened for  three  hours  to  "Modern 
Methods  of  Teaching.  Mentally,  this 
is  the  answer  I  grasped:  "Be  interest- 
ed in  children  and  your  theory  course 
— strive  for  the  'Professional  Atti- 
tude' and  you  will  succeed." 

Now  friends  and  classmates,  I  am 


in  earnest  when  1  say  that  1  believe  in 
my  "doctrine."  During  the  rest  of 
my  Normal  School  course  I  intend  to 
try  hard — yes,  very  hard,  to  live  up 
to  my  "Doctrine."  I  feel  no  longer 
like  a  "little"  Junior,  but  like  a  "dig- 
nified" Senior  with  an  ideal  for  which 
to  strive.  This,  friends,  is  what  my 
first  "observation  or  participation, 
work,"  (call  it  what  yon  will)  gave 
to  me. 

LILLIAN  KEN-LON.  Jr.  VIII. 


WE    GO    AFTER    VOCABU- 
LARIES. 


As  a  result  of  our  scores  in  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  given 
throughout  the  State  last  Fall,  Balti- 
more county  has  been  stressing  with 
Spartan  vigor  the  growth  of  vocabu- 
lary among  her  pupils. 

Remembering  the  well-instilled 
"thumb  rules"  of  psychology  that 
"repetition  strengthens  a  bond"  and 
that  we  "learn  to  do  by  doing"  we 
are  trying  to  meet  this  need. 

With  his  test  score  before  him. 
and  the  appreciation  of  power  ac- 
companying a  broad  vocabulary,  and 
a  real  desire  to  improve  his  ovsna,  the 
child  is  ready  for  exercise  in  this  par- 
ticular work.  Posters,  charts,  writ- 
ing and  more  formal  exercises  have 
proved  helpful.  But  having  found  a 
positive  correlation  between  wide- 
reading  and  vocabulary  ability,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  best  remedial 
work  is  reading. 

Our  particular  school  is  awaiting 
anxiously  the  May  test,  and  hoping 
that  the  scores  will  show  progress. 
May  we  not  be  disappointed. 

ALVINA  TRENT. 
Sweet  Air  School,  Balto.  Co. 
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!   HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 
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Aim — SERVICE              Motto — QUALITY 
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I                              since    1904. 
;  Agents     for    Kodaks    and    Waterman's 
!                          Fountain    Pens 
iTowson,            -            -            3Iar]rland 
OO) 

Established    1873 

A.  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTUR- 
'  ING  JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers 
Greek  Letter  Fraternity  Jewelry 
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213  N.  LIBERTY  ST. 
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PUT  RUHAL  EDUCATION 
FIRST. 


One  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
the  field  of  education  today  is  to  give 
to  the  country  boy,  advantages  equal 
to  those  of  his  city  cousin. 

Doubtless  when  most  of  us  think 
of  the  problems  of  education  we  con- 
fine our  thoughts  to  those  problems 
which  deal  with  discipline,  training 
and  culture  for  the  city  cousin  alone 
— not  dreaming  that  oH  somewhere 
in  the  quiet  of  a  rural  district  some 
country  girl  who  has  fared  better 
than  most  o£  her  companions,  or  by 
sheer  force  of  her  own  will  and  un- 
selfishness, is  also  facing  problems 
which  would  dishearten  the  best  of 
our  city  teachers,  and  whose  patience 
together  with  her  untiring  efforts  is 
doing  more  good  in  the  world  about 
her  than  any  other  type  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  world. 

Have  you  driven  along  a  country 
road,  and  after  passing  several  little 
country  urchins  trudging  along  with 
their  books  and  lunch  boxes,  to  the 
one-room  school  by  the  crossroads, 
paused  in  your  gay  reflections  long 
enough  to  consider  what  diflSculties 
await  them  and  their  teacher  when 
the  old  cracked  bell  peals  forth  its 
solemn  knell  at  nine  o'clock;  or  have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  disadvantages 
which  these  country  children  have 
with  eight  grades  in  a  dingy,  poorly] 
heated,  ill-lighted  and  ill-ventilated  j 
room  with  only  one  person  to  mold 
their  characters  and  shape  their  des- 
tinies. I  fear  that  many  of  us,  sur- 
face thinkers  at  the  best,  with  con- 
tempt on  our  face,  and  sarcasm  in 
our  hearts,  consider  it  a  trick  of  fate 
that  some  people  are  so  ignorant  that 
they  live  in  such  places  with  such 
rough  roads,  and,  stepping  on  the 
accelerator,  leave  the  country  and 
the  problems  of  rural  life  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

I  say  many  of  us  do  this,  but  it  so 
happens  that  many  of  us  do  not  al- 
ways constitute  a  majority.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said:  "One  man  and  God 
Almighty  may  constitute  a  majority." 
I  suppose  it  is  due  to  some  such  ma- 
jority that  the  country  boy  exists  at 
all.  The  fact  is,  he  is  gradually  win- 
ning his  fight.  He  has  proved  to  the 
world  that  he  is  indispensable. 
More  and  more  do  people  realize  that 
success  for  all  of  us  depends  upon 
the  success  of  each  of  us.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  taxpayers,  public 
opinion  and  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  American  people  are  demanding 
better  and  more  equal  opportunities. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  taking  a 
leading  role  in  providing  for  these 
opportunities.  The  equalization 
Fund  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  for  developing  rural  education, 
for  it  gives  the  teacher  in  the  rural 
school  a  salary  equal  to  or  better 
than  that  of  the  city  teacher.      County 


supervision  is  becoming  more  stand- 
ardized. Coinsolidation,  together 
with  better  means  of  transportation, 
is  bringing  the  country  child  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  outside 
world.  Institutions  for  better  health, 
better  organization,  and  better  civic 
improvements  are  growing  and  func- 
tioning all  over  the  State.  Health 
clinics,  farm  organizations,  clubs  and 
societies  are  slowly  but  surely  edu- 
cating the  people  from  both  the 
country  and  city  to  better  and  hap- 
pier lives.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  we 
shall  look  with  pride  on  our  rural 
school  system  in  America,  and  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  boy 
from  the  country  with  his  prize  pig 
under  his  arm  will  be  looked  upon 
with  respect  and  not  as  a  bashful, 
backward,  ignoramus  or  a  hayseed. 
Some  man  has  said,  whether  a  boy 
be  from  the  country  or  city,  rich  or 
poor,  talented  or  not,  will  and  work 
is  sure  to  win.  Therefore,  I  believe 
with  a  little  more  effort  from  the 
profession  as  a  whole,  rural  educa- 
tion can  reach  a  plane  of  proficiency 
equal  to  if  not  better  than  the 
schools  of  the  city,  where  the  streets 
and  not  the  lure  of  nature  farnish 
his  environment. 

Therefore,  in  the  future  when  we 
hear  of  the  problems  of  education 
let  us  think  not  only  of  the  teacher 
but  let  us  think  of  the  country 
school  as  well,  and  instead  of  being 
a  one-celled,  self-centered  battery, 
let  us  be  a  part  of  the  giant  dynamo 
that  supplies  energy  to  the  whole  in- 
stitution. 

A.  G.  HAMMOND,   '24 


OUR  LIBRARY  SERVES. 


The  Library  Department  of  our 
school  is  justly  proud  of  its  excellent 
showing  for  the  year  just  complpeted. 
Figures  just  given  out  by  our  librar- 
ian show  us  that  we  may  compare 
ourselves  favorably  with  even  such  an 
institution  as  Enoch  Pratt,  of  which 
there  are  twenty  odd  branches.  This 
is  the  way  the  good  news  runs: 

Enoch  Pratt  Library  and  branches 
have  84  times  as  many  assistants  as 
we;  60  times  as  many  books;  100 
times  the  clientele,  but  do  only  22 
times  as  much  work,  as  measured  in 
the  circulation  of  books  for  home  use. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  our  library 
has  been  estimated  at  7,000,  not  in- 
cluding text  books,  while  the  numbei? 
of  books  circulated  last  year  amount- 
ed to  43,852  or  approximately  3,400 
per  month. 

Besides  these  volumes  distributed 
for  home  use  we  have  an  attendance 
of  85,129  or  approximately  7,100  per 
month.  These  figures  symbolize  the 
usefulness  of  our  library  and  the 
value  its  knowledge  gives  to  the 
students  better  than  words  could  do. 
HAROLD    MOSER. 

MATHIAS  GROSS 

BARBER    SHOP 


York  Road 

(10) 


Towson,  Md. 


RECOMMENDATION  OF  SR.  Ill 


Certain  members  of  Senior  III  have 
made  the  following  recommendation. 
That  we  display  our  knowledge  of 
civic  virtues  by: 

Being  first  in  the  lunch  line; 

Leaving  our  lunch  trays  for  others 
to  carry  out; 

Being  first  on  all  street  cars; 

Being  last  in  class  before  the  bell; 

Being  individualistic; 

Doing  as  little  work  as  possible; 

Talking  loudly  and  whistling  in 
halls  during  classses; 

Turning  in  papers  on  last  day  of 
grace; 

Reading  newspapers  in  classes  and 
assembly; 

Writing   up   one   notebook    for   the 
class    and    everybody      taking    copies  j 
(this  would   greatly  simplify  the  la-| 
bors  of  both  teachers  and  students) ; 

Never  saying  "good  morning"; 

Lack  of  sense  in  general. 


A  little  girl  upon  seeing  some  gor- 
geous peacocks  with  their  wonderful 
fans  spread,  rushed  to  her  mother 
and  exclaimed:  "Ah,  mamma!  There 
is  a  turkey  in  full  bloom!" 


Phone,   Mt.  Vernon   1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324    W.    Saratoga   Street 
0pp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Maimers  of  State  Normal   Pins  &   Rings 
( 10) 

You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 
THE 

TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Opposite   the   Court   House 
Open  Saturday  Nights 

4%     Interest     on     Savings     Deposits 
(10) 

Start   a    Savings   Account   With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON                               MARYLAND 
(10) 

"OUR   SECOND    HOME" 

KEENE'S 
York   Road   and  Burke   Avenue 

(10) 
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JUNIOR   II  MAKES   ITS   BOW. 


Heretofore  very  few  contributions 
to  The  Oriole  have  been  found  from 
Junior  II,  yet  we  want  you  all  to 
know  we  are  a  very  imporatnt  part 
of  what  Miss  Tall  determines  The 
Clan. 


A   WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

If  a  woman  is  willing  to  come   % 
way — meter. 

If  she  will  come  all  the  way — Re- 
ceiver. 

If  she  want  2  be  an  angel — Trans- 
former. 

If  she  is  unfaithful — Lever. 

If    she    gossips    2    much — Regula- 
tor. 

If  she  stammers,  and  cannot  say  it 
— Reliever. 

If  she  tells  U  something — Believer. 

Whatever    U    do — Don't    Deceiver. 

If  she  falls —  Lifter. 

If  U   want  her   2   answer — Ringer. 

If  she  goes  away — Recaller. 

If  U  want  her  2  stay — Detainer. 

If  U  want  2  avoid  her — Slipper. 

If  U  can't  slipper — Skipper. 

If  U  like  her  looks — Trailer. 

If   U    C    she   is   getting      bad — Re- 
former. 

If  U  like  Junior  II — Follower. 
2  WISE  GUYS, 

Eskridge   &   Cannon. 


WILL  WE  EVER  LIVE  TO  SEE? 

Bennett  without  puffs. 

Bowen  with  a  man. 

Boyd  with  bobbed  hair. 

Bricker  with  both  eyes  open. 

Brittingham  not  having  her  own 
way. 

Brown   taking  anti-fat. 

Cannon  without  her  chewing  gum. 

Cheezum   not  knowing  everything. 

Christopher  without  her  comb  and 
compact. 

Connelly  without  an   ache  or  pain. 


MASON'S  GARAGE 

WILLVS-KNIGHT   &    OVERLAND 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

TIRES,   TUBES,   ACCESSORIES 

York   Road  and   Willow   Avenue 

Phone  Towson  554  Towson,   Md. 

(10) 


THE   MANH.\TTAX   ORCHESTRA 


M.    S.    CLARY,    Director, 


4805  Richards  Avenue, 

Baltimore,   Md, 
Phone  Hamilton  1903-W. 


Gifts     In     Art.     China,     Leather    Goods, 

Book.s,    Toys, 

THE   DUIiANY-VERNAY   CO. 

Social  and   Commercial   Stationers 

330-341    N.    Charles,    St.,   Baltimore, 
(10) 


Cooper  in  a  beauty  contest. 

Crook  with  her  mouth  open. 

Downing  staying  awake  with  Psy- 
chology. 

Dukes    teaching    whip-poor-will. 

Eliott  Forgetting  Sam. 

Eskridge  without  a  joke. 

Farrow   saying   anything. 

Fender  agreeing  with  anyone. 

Knatg  without  J.  Price. 

Gibbons  without  her  cosmetics. 

Lane  as  Cannon's  cousin. 

Leatherbury    carrying    for    the   op- 
posite sex. 

Martin  as  a  teacher  . 

McDonald  at  the  head  of  a  reform 
school. 

Mitchell    without    her    fingers    full 
of  rings. 

Roberts   with   her   "Gardner." 

Skipper  skipping  class. 

Sutton  grown  up. 

Travers   talking    above   a    whisper. 

Veitch  doing  anything  wrong. 

Wachowig  without  powder  on   her 
nose. 

Warren  in  a  gym  suit. 

Zink  getting  serious. 

Eskridge   and   Cannon. 


THE  PRATT  INSTITUTE 
EXHIBITION. 


In  the  month  of  March  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  was  honored 
with  a  very  remarkable  guest,  who 
spoke  to  us  only  in  colors.  Now 
who  was  this  peculiar  but  yet  dis- 
tinguished guest,  you  ask?  He  was 
the  exhibition  sent  by  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute, the  school  of  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied  Arts,   of   Brooklyn,   New   York. 

With  much  hospitality  this  exhibi- 
tion was  entertained.  Day  in  and 
day  out  not  only  did  the  art  classes 
visit  it,  but  one  and  all  of  the  student 
body  of  M.  S.  N.  S.  as  well. 

Hanging  from  the  stately  walls  of 
one  of  the  faculty  rooms  in  the  school 
one  can  imagine  what  a  fairyland  of 
colors  the  exhibition  made. 

As  one  walked  Into  the  room, 
especially  if  she  or  he  were  a  pros- 
pective schoolmarm,  the  exquisite  il- 
lustrations of  children's  stories  would 
first  attract.  So  real  and  full  of  life 
were  these  illustrations  that  one,  as 
he  stood  gazing  at  the  one  illustra- 
tion of  "Wynken.  Blynken  and  Nodd, 
One  Night  Sailed  Off  in  a  Wooden 
Shoe,"  could  feel  himself  sailing  on 
the  beautiful,  blue  painted  ocean 
with  these  three  charming  children 
in  their  wooden  shoe. 

Next  to  these  illustrations  one 
would  be  fascinated  by  the  colorful 
and  perfect  line  of  interior  designs. 
So  real  was  the  fire  on  the  hearth  in 
the  illustration  of  the  "English 
Country  Ingle  Nook"  that  if  one  stood 
before  this  picture  on  a  cold  day  I 
am  sure  he  would  catch  the  real 
warmth,  which  the  artist  intended 
to  produce. 

Then,  especially  educative  were  the 
costume  designs,  which  took  for  their 


color  schemes,  the  colors  from  flow- 
ers as  delicate  and  dainty  as  the  pond 
lily  and  colors  from  birds  whose 
feathers  displayed  remarkable  color 
tones  ranging  from  bright  red  to  pas- 
tel shades. 

There  were  numerous  all-over  de- 
signs, which  were  such  perfect  dupli- 
cates that  we  at  first  vowed  they 
were  real  tapestries  and  cretonnes  of 
the  Orient. 

Most  entertaining  were  the  port- 
rait designs  taken  from  real  life  and 
drawn  in  black  and  white.  So  nat- 
ural too  were  these  in  their  shading 
and  lines  that  one  wanted  to  speak 
to  them,  as  they  passed  by. 

Most  prominently  placed  were  the 
advertising  designs.  One  could  just 
smell  the  delicate  and  delightful  odor 
of  the  Jonteel  powder  as  they  viewed 
the  advertisement  and  both  see  and 
feel  the  power  of  a  windy  day  when 
they  studied  the  children's  clothes 
advertisements,  which  represented  a 
wash  on  the  line. 

Last  but  not  least  were  the  wood- 
block designs,  unique  and  distinctive. 

So  let  us  who  have  enjoyed  our 
silent  guest's  visit  show  our  humble 
and  yet  whole-hearted  appreciation 
in  ye  ole  time  yell: 

'Two,   four,   six,  eight, 

Whom  do  we  appreciate? 

Those    who    invited   the   exhibition 
to  M.  S.  N.  S. 

PAT  HARSH,  Sr.  II. 


MUSICAL  TABLES. 


I  think  that  would  be  a  suitable 
name  for  the  tables  which  we  now 
have  in  our  primary  room,  because 
due  to  the  bright  idea  of  my  assist- 
and  and  the  generosity  of  our  pa- 
trons, we  have  made  three  very  nice 
tables  from  an  old  useless  organ. 

To  all,  I  believe,  there  is  a  weird 
fascination  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  things  are  put  together,  so 
we  had  heaps  of  fun  tearing  up  that 
old  organ,  even  if  we  had  to  beware 
of  mice's  nests.  Soon  we  had  bor- 
rowed a  supply  of  hammers,  saws 
and  other  instruments  used  by  real 
carpenters  and  in  spite  of  many 
doubting  smiles  and  shaking  heads 
we  made  the  first  table.  And  then 
we  had  a  Patron's  Club  meeting  and 
all  of  our  patrons  liked  the  idea — 
one  liked  it  so  well  he  asked  to 
make  the  rest  of  the  tables.  Our 
only  expense  was  the  varnish  we  put 
on  them,  because  another  of  our! 
patrons  supplied  us  with  all  the 
needeed  lumber  for  legs  and  rein- 
forcements. 

With  the  proceeds  of  a  social  we 
have  ordered  some  chairs  and  hope 
to  have  all  our  youngsters  feel  like 
the  one  who  said:  "I  just  love  to 
come  here  now,  because  it's  just  like 
home." 


It  is  a  good  rule  to  be  sure  you  are 
right — -and   then   keep  still. 
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THE    RURAL    TRAINING    OF    THE 
JtD.  STATE  NOR>L\L  SCHOOL. 


ALLAX   L.    HULSIZER 


(Continued    from    Page    1) 

Normal  School  Dodge  truck.  This 
route  takes  eight  students — four  to 
the  Second  and  Third  Grades  in  Bel 
Air,  and  four  to  the  one-room  school 
at  Wilna,  in  Harford   county. 

The  induction  of  students  into 
practice  teaching  is  gradual.  Before 
the  student  teacher  begins  her  work 
several  days  are  spent  in  observation, 
in  becoming  familiar  with  the  chil- 
dren's names,  in  learning  what  ma- 
terials are  available  and  in  noting 
the  methods  of  the  training  teacher. 
Next  year"s'  Seniors  will  be  still  bet- 
ter prepared  for  student  teaching  as 
the  Junior  sections  this  year  for  the 
first  time  are  participating  in  activi- 
ties carried  on  in  various  rooms  for 
twelve  hours  during  this  term.  Af- 
ter preliminary  observation  of  the 
training  teacher  the  student  teacher 
begins  with  individual  instruction; 
small  groups  are  taught  and  finally 
the  student  teacher  undertakes  all- 
day  teaching.  The  student  begins 
music  and  playground  work  very 
early  during  the  twelve  week  term 
and  continues  it  to  the  end.  They 
begin  with  easier  subjects  and  pro- 
gress to  the  more  difficult.  Spelling 
and  arithmetic,  particularly  drill  les- 
sons, are  thought  to  be  the  easiest 
for  the  beginner.  The  student 
teaches  and  studies  about  these  sub- 
jects for  the  first  three  weeks.  Read- 
ing has  the  emphasis  during  the  next 
four  weeks;  history  and  geography 
during  the  last  four. 

While  students  are  teaching  in  the 
morning  conferences  and  subject 
matter  classes  are  conducted  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  Normal  School. 
These  consist  of  psychology,  empha- 
sizing class-room  management  and 
the  psychology  of  the  various  sub- 
jects taught.  There  are  conferences 
on  hygiene — the  hygiene  of  the 
school  room.  The  direction  of  rural 
student  teaching  has  two  conferences; 
per  week  with  students.  These  con-^ 
ferences  are  discussion  groups  in 
which  the  discussion  is  based  on  ac-j 
tual  lessons  observed  in  the  training 
schools.  [ 

The   training  teachers     from     the  j 
couny  schools  are  an  organized  group  ^ 
continually  studying  student  training. 
On  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month 
the   Training   Teachers    meet    at   the 
Normal   School   to    discuss   the   prob- 
lems  incident  to     teacher     training. ! 
One  of  these  problems  on  which  work 
is  being  done  at  present  is  a  checking 
or  marking  system  for  student  teach- 
ers. 

Business  meetings  of  the  Training 
Teachers'  Council  are  presided  over 
by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Olive  B. 
Moore,  Principal  of  the  Lutherville 
School.  Miss  Margaret  K.  Canovan 
is    secretary    of    the      Council.     The 


lend  their  assistance  to  the  training 

,  teacher,  supervision  being  after  all  a 

son  of  post-graduate  teacher  training 

The   county   demonstration    meetings 

which   student   teachers  attend   from 

time  to  time  help  to  start  the  student 

I  growing      in      the      right      direction. 

Teaching   ability   is    like      abilitv    in 

■  most   of    the      other     professions— a 

i  thing  that  only  growth  and  experience 

can    perfect;    growth    and   experience 

j  under  constant  supervision. 

The  problem  of  teacher  training  is 
;  one  01  the  most  vital  to  the  common- 
I  ft^^i  \t  °°^^'  ^  beginning  is  possible 
at  the  Normal  School;  the  placing  of 
a  foundation  for  the  future  structure 
the  most  valuable  part  of  all  this 
training  is  the  building     up     in  the 

young    teacher    of    these    attitudes 

i^rst,  an  attitude  of  service  to  the 
btate  through  its  future  citizens — the 
children;  second,  an  attitude  of  open 
mmdedness  which  urges  the  voung 
teacher  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best 
in  her  profession  and  linked  with  this 
an  attitude  which  believes  in  and 
seeks  supervision  for  continuous 
development. 

ALLA>:    HULSIZER, 

Rural  Education, 


THE  WONDEES  OF  JR,  Vm. 


personnel  of  tjie  Training  Teacher 
group  is  as  follows: 

Miss  Moore,  Lullierville. 

Mis  Canovan,  Lutherville. 

iliss  Katherine  Logan,  Timonium. 

iliss  Hipsley,  Ridge. 

Miss  Feeney,  Riderwood. 

Miss   Galloway,   Riderwood. 

Miss  Gertrude  Buckley,  Bare  Hills. 

Miss  Mildred  Buckley,   Bare  Hills. 

Miss  Walker,   Baynesville. 

Miss  Norris,  Putty  Hill. 

Miss  Guyton,  Fullerton. 

Miss  Grogan,  Fullerton. 

Miss  Knight,  Wilna. 

Miss  Nellie  Bagley,  Bel  Air. 

Miss  Thompson,  Bel  Air. 

For  example,  in  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Training  Teachers  the  subject  for 
discussion  was:  "What  Are  The  Min- 
imum Essentials  For  Students  in  the 
Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Spell- 
ing?" 

The  Training  Teachers  are  not  only 
interested  in  the  problem  of  student 
teaching,  but  vitally  interested  also 
in  the  whole  problem  of  teacher 
training  and  rural  teacher  training. 
Their  interest  in  the  many  activities 
of  the  Normal  School  helps  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between  student 
and  training  teacher.  The  use  of 
the  training  centers  is  of  course  de- 
pendent on  the  co-operation  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  of  Harford  and 
Baltimore  counties  and  on  the  sup- 
port and  interest  of  the  Superintend- 
ents and  Supervisors  of  these  coun- 
ties. The  Supervisors  are  helping 
teachers   in   their   regular   visits   and 


We  wonder — 

1.  Why  Moss  is  called   "Fungi?" 

2.  Where  Bertha  Harris  heard  a 
horse  go  "Hee-Haw?" 

3.  Where    Klein    lost    her    "Good 
Posture?" 

4.  Why    Brookhart    is   always   on 
tae  "Dot"  for  classes?" 

5.  If  Cronise  goes  fishin'  often?" 

6.  If  Etta  is  "Rich?" 

7.  Why   Edna   Grammar   likes  to 
be  called  "Ed?" 

8.  How      long      Edith      will      be 
WHITE?" 

9.  If  Martha   ever  saw   the   Seitz 
of  N.  Y.   " 

10.  If   Emma   is   a   good      "Bow- 
man?" 

11.  If  Kenton  will  ever  stop  talk- 
ing about   "Fullerton   Fifth   Grade?" 

12.  If   MeCallum    likes    c-Andy?" 

"BILLIE,"  Jr.  VIII. 


THE  BOOT  SHOP 

WM.  F.  ORTH,  Prop. 
(Graduate    Practipedist) 


TOWSON'S  REAL  SHOE  STORE 
READY  FOR  EASTER. 


Headquarters  For  Gjin  Shoes 
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CONSOLIDATION  IN  ANNE 
ARUNDEL  COUNTY. 


Many  years  ago  our  forefathers 
established  a  system  of  free  schools 
which  had  for  its  primary  purpose 
the  extension  of  equal  opportunities. 
Then  the  rural  school  was  as  efficient 
as  the  city  or  village  schools,  for  they 
were  generally  large  and  taught  by 
college  bred   schoolmasters. 

Today  the  system  of  free  schools 
still  stands  intact,  but  conditions 
have  so  changed  with  time  that  it  no 
longer  serves  its  original  purpose. 
In  order  to  re-establish  this  educa- 
tional quality  it  is  necessary  that  the 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  living 
in  the  rural  community  have  the 
same  advantage  as  those  living  in  the 
city,  so  that  they  will  have  the  same 
preparation  for  their  life  work.  Con- 
solidation of  rural  schools  is  the 
remedy,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
up-to-date  schools  today  can  be  found 
in  the  rural  community  as  well  as  in 
the  city. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what 
consolidation  really  is.  Consolida- 
tion is  a  plan  to  reconstruct  the  rural 
schools  on  a  new  foundation  which 
will  re-establish  the  ancient  principle 
of  "equal  right  to  all."  It  contem- 
plates the  closing  up  of  many  small 
schools  scattered  throughout  the 
country  community  and  the  building 
of  weli-graded  schools  at  points  that 
are  centrally  located. 

Anne  Arundel  county  has  done 
more  than  any  other  county  toward 
the  consolidation  of  schools  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  schools 
in  this  county  which  are  able  to  do 
the  most  for  the  children  are  consoli- 
dated schools.  There  are  eight 
schools  of  this  typs  in  Anne  Arundel 
county,  30  per  cent  of  the  rural 
schools  being  closed  and  the  children 
transported    to    consolidated    schools. 

Many  people  object  to  consolidated 
schools  generally,  because  of  some 
phase  of  the  transportation  problem. 
Anne  Arundel  county  has  solved  this 
problem  by  having  the  children  trans- 
ported by  motor  buses  which  pass  the 
children's  homes  or  else  the  children 
walk  out  to  the  State  road  and  meet 
the  buses.  There  are  fifteen  buses  of 
this  type  that  haul  about  1200  chil- 
dren; that  is,  there  are  more  children 
being  transported  than  there  remain 
in  one  and  two-room  schools.  These 
buses  cost  about  ?10  per  day. 

Then  again  the  question  may  arise 
as  to  whether  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  consolidated  school  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  several  rural  schools.  In 
Anne  Arundel  county  the  greatest 
cost  of  schools  today  is  the  cost  of 
instructors.  Teachers  draw  from 
$1000  to  $1200  per  year.  If  the 
teacher  has  less  children  than  the 
average  there  is  a  waste.  Some  of 
the  rural  schools  average  less  than 
twelve  pupils,  which  means  over  one 
hundred   dollars   per   child.      Millers- 


ville,  which  is  the  most  typical  con- 
solidatfed  school  in  Anne  Arundel 
county  cost  last  year  sixty  dollars 
per  child,  including  transportation 
and  nearly  every  child  is  carried  at 
the  county's  expense,  thus  proving 
that  consolidated  schools  do  not  cost 
any  more  to  be  maintained,  if  as 
much,  as  several  rural  schools. 

This  shows  what  one  county  is  do- 
ing toward  consolidating  schools,  but 
the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when 
when  ever}'  county  will  realize  that 
a  consolidated  school  will  better  meet 
the  needs  of  the  child  of  today,  and 
in  doing  so  will  lead  them  to  become 
better  citizens  in  the  future. 

MILDRED  LEE  DUVALL, 

Sr.  II. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT, 


Every  year  there  are  a  few  fortu- 
nate people  at  Normal  School  who 
carry  away  with  them  a  bit  of  money 
to  spend  in  their  first  school  room. 
Plans  of  every  sort  come  to  one's 
mind  until  the  ten  or  twenty  dollars 
one  possesses  purchases  in  the  imag- 
ination things  that  would  cost  a  hun- 
dred. It  is  well  to  dream  awhile,  but 
that  doesn't  solve  the  problem  of 
where  the  money  should  be  expended. 

My  own  school  room  is  the  primary 
room  of  a  rural  school,  the  same  that 
I  attended  as  a  child.  Except  for  a 
few  slate  boards  no  change  has  been 
wrought.  Stained  walls,  broken 
panes  of  gglass  in  the  too  few  win- 
dows; scarred  woodwork  and  dilapi- 
dated furniture  greeted  me.  And  im- 
mediately my  check,  which  had  seem- 
ed quite  large,  dwindled  to  a  dot. 
My  mind  sped  back  to  my  school  days 
there  and  told  me  that  the  thing  I 
had  longed  for  most  was  not  a  pretty 
room,  but  pretty  books.  My  decision 
was  made.  The  hearts  of  my  chil- 
dren were  not  to  be  starved  for  books 
as  mine  had  been.  We  could  find 
beauty  and  cleanliness  in  each  other 
rather  than  in  our  dwelling,  but 
nothing  could  act  as  a  substitute  for 
books. 

Now  our  library  table  boasts  seven- 
teen volumes  that  are  a  joy  to  the 
eye.  Their  soiled  pages  tell  of  the 
use  they  have  endured.  But  I  alone 
know  what  an  incentive  they  have 
proved  to  better  work.  Every  day 
has  been  the  happier  and  the  richer 
because  of  them. 

CAROLINE  READ, 
A  Rural  Teacher. 


Every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
wants  to  do  the  most  he  can  for  his 
country;  and  better  teachers  for  our 
rural  schools  is  one  sure  step  toward 
better  citizenship. 

Emerson  said;  "Every  one  of  us 
has  in  him  a  bit  of  soil  that  will  raise 
a  stalk  of  corn  that  no  other  soil  in 
all  the  world  will  raise."  This 
means  that  every  one  of  us  can  do  a 
certain  job  better  than  any  one  else 
can  do  it;  it's  up  to  us  to  find  the 
job  and  do  it.  How  do  you  know 
that  your  job  isn't  a  rural  school? 

Don't  be  afraid  of  the  work  in  store 
for  the  rural  teacher;  work  is  the 
thing  that  makes  us  happy — idleness 
the  thing  that  makes  us  miserable. 
It  really  depends  on  the  mind  set 
whether  a  thing  is  work  or  drudgery. 
I  If  we  are  determined  to  get  enjoy- 
ment out  of  our  work,  we  find  it 
pleasure,  and  thus  the  more  work  the 
more  pleasure. 

!  To  be  able  to  fulfill  the  qualifica- 
'  tions  for  a  rural  teacher  the  ^Maryland 
State  Normal  School  gives  a  course 
to  prepare  us  for  this  work.  Those 
who  go  out  into  the  rural  training 
schools  follow  a  program  beside  their 
student  teaching  not  unlike  this: 

Every  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  they  attend  group  meetings 
with  their  rural  supervisor,  to  talk 
'  over  lessons  taught  and  to  give  con- 
sideration to  work  that  is  to  be  taken 
up. 

I      On    the    first    Tuesday      of      every 
'  month   a  meeting  of  all      the     rural 
training  teachers  is  held  at  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  progress  of  the 
student   teachers,   and   the   minimum 
essentials  of  the     different  subjects. 
But  the  training  school  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
j      What  rural  training  centers  try  to 
i  give  is  experience   in  one  and     two- 
room  schools  to     specially     prepare 
teachers  to  serve  under  rural  condi- 
;  tions  all  over  the  State. 

LORETTA    SCHWARTZ, 

Senior  I. 


A  WORTH-WHILE 
PHILOSOPHY, 


WHY  RURAL  SCHOOLS? 


One  of  the  first  questions  that 
many  of  our  county  superintendents 
ask  when  we  are  applying  for  a 
school  is:  "Will  you  teach  in  a  rural 
school?" 

Some  of  us  say  most  emphatically 
"No!"  while  others  really  considei* 
this  an  opportunity. 


"Be  well  assured  that  on  our  side 

The  untroubled  heavens  fight. 
Though   headlong   wind  and   heaping 
tide 
Make  us  afraid  to-night. 
By  force  of  weather,  not  of  war, 

In  jeopardy  we  steer. 
Then    welcome   Fate's   discourtesy. 

Whereby  it  shall  appear 
How,  wherein  the  time  of  our  distress 

And  our  deliverance,  too, 
The  game  is  more  than  the  players  of 
the  game, 
And  the  ship  is     more     than  the 
crew." 

— Kipling. 
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NORMAL  PESTALOZZI  CON- 
TEST NO.  II. 


Friday,  April  .5tli,  1924,  the  Nor- 
mal-Pestalozzi  Literary  Societies  met 
ill  tlie  Auditorium  for  their  second 
contest.  The  auditorium  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  in  the  colors  of  the 
two  societies.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
Normals  and  Pestalozzi  marched  to 
their  respective  places,  the  Normals 
dressed  in  red  and  yellow  caps  and 
carrying  canes  with  colors  attached. 
Both  societies  were  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest. Everyone  sat  on  the  edge  of 
his  seat,  breathlessly  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  the  second  contest. 
Though  none  knew  the  results  of  the 


The    result   will 
the  next  Oriole. 

BALLOT 
debate,    every    fellow    was    convinced'!.   Most  popular   boy. 


VOTE  NOW! 


No  Age  Restrictions! 

M.  S.  N.  S.  Stages  An  Election! 

The  object  of  the  election  is  to 
find  out  Who's  Who  at  Normal. 
Have  you  not  often  wondered  who 
the  best  looking  girl  is,  which  one  is 
most  popular,  and  who  the  most  con- 
scientious student  is?  This  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  find  out. 

On  Page  —  you  will  find  a  ballot. 
Cut  it  out  and  vote.  Do  not  write 
your  name  on  the  ballot.  Drop  it 
in  the  box  in  Miss  Munn's  room  on 


be    published   in 


that  the  other  side  had  won.  A 
breathless  hush  fell  over  the  assembly 
at  thecloseofthesinging  of  the  society 
songs.  This  contest  was  composed 
of  two  contestants  representing  both 
societies  from  the  three  literary 
clubs.  Authorship.  Magazine  and 
Story  Telling.  Mrs.  Stapleton  then 
explained  to  the  anxious  societies  and]  10 
visitors,  the  details  of  the  contest!  11 
and  the  program  opened.  The  first  1 12 
speaker  representing  the  Normals,  on  1 13 
the  Authorship  Club  was  Elizabeth!  14 
Flowers,  who  read  her  story  called 
"Fulfillment."  This  was  followed 
by  Emma  Teipe,  a  Pest,  who  read  her 
"Ways  and  Means  Committee."  Al- 
though of  different  types,  both  stories 
were  splendid.  The  Normals  then 
sang  one  of  their  songs,  waving  high 
their  decorated  canes.  The  Maga- 
zine Club  was  next  on  the  program 
and  the  first  speaker  representing  the 
Normals  was  Dorothy  Flounders,  who 
spoke  on  Current  Poetry.  Corrine 
Muck  represented  the  Pests  and  spoke 
on  The  Informal  Essay.  Both  of 
these  speakers  received   cheers  from 

the   audience.     The   Pests   then   sang  I  

one     of    their     rousing     songs.     The  I      The   majority  of  the   two   hundred 
Story-Telling  Club,  the  last  one  on  the  and   fifty  Juniors  who   drew   lots   for 


Most  popular  girl. 

Biggest  flirt. 

Best  all  around  sport — boy. 

Best    all    around    sport — girl. 

Best  athlete — boy. 

Best  athlete — girl. 

Laziest  boy. 

Laziest  girl. 

Biggest  talker — boy. 

Biggest  talker — girl. 

Best  line. 

Most  lucky. 

Biggest  sheik. 

15.  Most  in  love — boy. 

16.  Most  in  love — girl. 
Best  looking  boy. 
Best  looking  girl. 
Best  dancer — boy. 

2  0.   Best  dancer — girl. 

21.   Biggest  eater — boy. 

2  2.   Biggest  eater — girl. 

2  3.   Most  conscientious  student. 

2  4.   Most  dignified   Senior. 

25.   Most  unselfish  student. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


wildly  under  the  colors..  Streamers 
waved  from  every  available  spot  and 
everyone  sang  as  he  had  never  sung 
before. 

But  the  real  society  spirit  lies 
deeper  than  mere  demonstration.  It 
consists  in  grinding  to  put  forth  the 
best  intellectual  product,  and  in 
training  to  be  a  "good  sport"  in  de- 
feat or  victory.  The  philisophy  of 
the  contests  is  admirable:  "The  best 
will  win.  We  hope  we  are,  but  if 
we  are  not  we'll  gladly  congratulate 
the  other  fellows.  They  are  our  best 
friends,  you  know!" 

JULIA  BLACKLOCK,  Jr.  IV. 


NORMAL-PESTALOZZI 
DEBATE. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY  SPIRIT 

AT  M.  S.  N.  S. 


program,  was  represented  on  the 
Normal  side  by  Miss  Mathews, 
who  delightfully  told  "The  Butterfly 
That  Stamped,"  and  on  the  Pest  side 


society  membershil)  in  September 
knew  nothing  more  of  the  proceed- 
ings than  the  names  "Pest"  and 
"Normal."     A    few      had      heard    of 


Mary  Thomas,  who  with  equal  ability  neither  and  practically  all  were  in- 
told  the  story  of  "The  Cat  That  different  to  society  affiliations. 
Walked  by  Himself."  The  school  1  When  the  societies  were  organized 
song  closed  the  program  and  everyone  into  groups  the  members  attended  the 
left  feeling  that  his  side  was  the!  various  group  meetings  from  a  sense 
winner.  I  of   duty   and   rather   because   "every- 

Much    commendation    is      due    the  body   does   it"   than   because     of  the 
presidents  of  the  two  societies,  Owen   consciousness  of  "I'm  a  Pest"  or  "I'm 
Thomas    and    Charlotte      Helm,    who   a    Normal."     This    typified    the    atti- 
splendidly   led   their  respective   sides  |tude   of    the   Juniors.     The      Seniors 
in  the  singing.     The  students  of  the   were  more  seriously  loyal  and  had  an  1 
societies   also    deserved    much   praisejair  of  expectancy:  "Just  wait  'til  the  | 
in  the  way  they  responded     to     the^  contests   begin."     The   blase   Juniors' 
leaders   and   inspired   their   speakers. ;  thought  their  enthusiasm  superficial 


Look  at  the  Pest  banner  up  in  the 
tower.  It  was  the  morning  of  the 
debate  and  the  Normals  gazed  with 
envious  eyes  upon  the  blue  and  white 
glittering  in  the  spring  sunshine.  It 
seems  that  the  Normals  had  scored  a 
point.  But  assembly  came,  and  in 
the  rush  that  preceded  the  opening 
of  the  program  the  stage  curtain 
rolled  back  to  display  Normal  in  all 
her  fiery  glory  on  the  cycle  around 
the  back-ground.  The  shouts  of  de- 
light, amazement  and  chagrin  de- 
picted a  hot  contest  for  the  night. 

And  it  was  hot.  A  bucking,  sur- 
prised billy  goat,  decorated  in  Nor- 
mal colors  and  bearing  the  sign  "The 
Normals  Have  Got  Your  Goat"  was 
pulled  in,  very  much  against  his  will. 
It  seemed  that  the  goat  was  rather' 
partial  to  the  Pests,  for  it  stubbornly 
refused  to  move  from  their  side.  Af- 
ter the  excitement  and  uproar  had 
subsided,  a  tenseness  filled  the  air  as 
the  students  eagerly  awaited  the  fray. 
The  question  debated  was:  Resolved, 
that  the  honor  system  should  be  used 
in  all  prisons.  The  Pests  upheld  the 
affirmative  side;  the  Normals  the 
negative  side.  The  speakers  on  the 
affirmitive  side  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  were:  Tom  Rice,  Charles 
Wren  and  Grace  Jones.  The  speak- 
ers for  the  negative  side  were  Minnie 
Evans,  Harry  Batchelor  and  John 
Gildea.  Nine  minutes  were  allowed 
for  each  speaker  and  four  minutes' 
rebuttal  for  each  side. 

Both  debating  teams  argued  con- 
vincingly, showed  such  thorough 
preparation  and  delivered  with  such 
insight  in  the  field  of  argument  that 
even  the  students  found  it  hard  to 
make  a  decision. 

BETH  CABLES,  Jr.   III. 


DOROTHY    MILLER,    Jr.    Ill 


The  Freshman    cries, 

The  Sophomore    blows. 

The  Junior    sighs. 

The  Senior    knows. 


-Ex. 


As  time  went  on  enthusiasm  grew. 
Rumors  from  the  rival  camp  acted 
as  an  incentive  and  everyone  prepared 
for  a  momentous  struggle.  The  ex- 
citement spread  like  a  flame  on  a 
dry  bough.  Crowds  cheered  madly 
and   the   hearts   of     individuals   beat 


A   MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Curtis — Miss  Boulden,  Mr.  Griffith 
said  he  was  going  to  dust  my  thous- 
ers.     What  does  he  mean? 

Miss  Boulden — What  have  you 
been  doing  that  is  wrong,  Curtis? 

Curtis — I  sat  down  on  a  dirty 
board,  but  I'd  rather  dust  my  trous- 
ers myself. 
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THE  CALL. 


A  would  be  Ruralite's  vision — 

Each   year   from   the  Md.   State  Nor- 
mal School 

Go  teachers  prim  and  sedate, 

To  train  for  future  citizens 

The  children  of  the  State. 

Of  these  teachers,  trained  to  rule, 

The  majority  choose  the  rural  school. 

There's  a  call  from  the  country  chil- 
dren, 

Whose  pleasures  are  but  few, 

And   who   haven't   the   many   advant- 
ages 

That  city  children  do. 

We  can  do  many  things  to  help  them. 

And  fiill  their  lives  with  joy; 

We  can  give  of  the  best  we  have  to 
give 

To  every  girl  and  boy. 

So   we've   answered   the    call    of   the 
children 

And  sacrifice  we'll  make, 

And  although  our  job  is  a  man's  size 
one. 

It's  fulfillment  we'll  undertake. 

So  give  a  cheer  for  the  rural  school, 

For  the  rural  teacher  too. 

She's  doing  her  bit  for  Maryland 

And  throwing  a  challenge  to  you. 
M.   HILL. 


AN  INTERVIEW. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Wilson,  Sr.  I,  did 
her  practice  teaching  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  following  article  is  one 
of  her  many  interesting  experiences 
as  she  related  it  to  me. 

"When  I  ardived  at  the  school 
many  problems  confronted  me,  as  they 
have  every  new  teacher.  One  was 
to  interest  one  of  our  third  grade 
boys,  who  was  twelve  years  old; 
really  too  old  for  that  class  in  age, 
especially  in  his  reading,  for  here 
his  lack  of  vocabulary  and  self- 
consciousness  made  his  life  miser- 
able. When  called  upon  to  work  a 
written  problem  in  arithmetic  which 
required  some  reading,  it  was  the 
same  story — only  a  shake  of  the  head. 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  make 
his  work  vital  and  interesting  to 
him.  Aided  by  Miss  Greenlaw,  I  did 
my  first  wood-work,  just  a  tiny  rab- 
bit sawed  out  of  a  cigar  box,  which 
I  dressed  in  jacket  and  trousers. 
Why  did  1  select  a  rabbit?  We  were 
reading  'Peter  Rabbit.'  Well,  you 
can  imagine  the  result.  I  almost  had 
a  riot  over  on  whose  table  Peter 
could  set.  Then  everyone  wanted  to 
know  how  he  was  made  and  if  they 
could  make  one — with  one  exception 

my     special     problem,     who     only 

shook  his  head  and  said:  'I'm  not 
going  to  try,  for  I  know  I  can't  do 
it.'  When  the  reading  lesson  was 
finished,  and  finished  well  by  the 
other  children,  we  trooped  out  on  the 
back  porch  with  our  cigar  boxes, 
which  we  had  to  wash  and  scrape. 
Soon  he  was  the  hardest  worker  in 
the    crowd,    and    when    we    came   to 


sawing  out  the  rabbit  he  was  the 
leader  and  helped  all  the  little  maid- 
ens. 

"After  the  sawing  came  the  cray- 
on work,  and  when  the  judging  of 
rabbits  came  Fred's  was  voted  as  the 
best.  This  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  success,  for  soon  Fred  read  aloud 
for  me.  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
reading  lesson.  I  believe  I  beamed 
on  the  world  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"Our  work  did  not  end  here,  for 
the  boys  were  ready  for  larger  things 
and  when  asked  what  they  would  like 
to  make  suggested  a  sand-table, 
since  they  had  none.  Here  again 
Miss  Greenlaw  came  to  my  aid  with 
suggestions,  materials  and  tools.  We 
had  no  industrial  arts  period,  so  we 
used  the  recess  period.  Why  take 
their  play  period?  They  had  never 
used  it  profitably,  for  they  did  noth- 
ing but  hold  up  a  side  of  the  build- 
ing. I  didn"t  require  them  to  work. 
They  always  came  for  permission  to 
work  and  each  was  ready  to  take  his 
place  as  'boss'  when  his  day  came. 

"What  did  we  do  while  nailing  and 
sawing?  We  talked  of  lumber  and 
lumber  camps,  and  it  was  really  an 
education  to  all  of  us.  Then  we  dis- 
cussed measuring,  and  had  some  real 
problems  to  solve. 

"When  the  sand-table  was  com- 
pleted and  varnished  we  closed  our 
work  with  a  little  true  and  false  test 
covering  what  we  had  learned  in  our 
work  periods.  Probably  it  was  too 
easy,  for  they  all  had  perfect  papers. 

"My  only  regret  was  that  I  had  to 
leave  before  we  had  worked  out  a 
sand-table  project. 

"Did   I   accomplish   my   purpose?'" 

lolita'downin. 


THE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


OUR  LIBRARY. 


Each  week  we  get  a  number  of 
books  from  the  Normal  School.  We 
keep  the  books  until  Friday  and  then 
they  are  taken  back.  The  children 
should  read  them  because  they  are 
very  interesting.  Some  of  the  older 
people  borrow  these  books  too. 

Some  of  the  books  are:  Doctor  Do- 
little,  The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie, 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Stories 
of  the  Gorilla  Country,  and  Betty 
Leicester. 

GLADY  TROYER, 
Grade  6,  Hereford  School. 


How  dear  to  the  heart  is- the  sight 

of  a  school  house,        ' 
When    near-future    prospects    pre- 
sent one  to  view;  ' 
The  school  bell,  the  play-ground,  the 
coal   house  near  by  it. 
And    every   bare    spot     where     the 
grass  ever  grew 
The  teacher's   large  desk,   the  black- 
board near  by  it, 
Erasers     and     chalk,     whose     use 
time  will  tell;  *  ,: 
The  hook  for  the  hats,  for  the  coats 
one  close  by  it                 *        ^, 
All     make     up     the     schoA    room^ 
where  highest  hopes  dw^l. 
The  old  little  school-house,  the  wea- 
ther-worn school-house,            * 
The    moss-covered    school-house  •    • 
That  stands  on  the  hill. 

MARY  HILL* 
Cecil  CouMly. 


SENIOR  mS  WONDER— 


1.  Why   Miss   Medwedeff   persists     \ 
in   calling  on  Mr.   Strange?  "" 

2.  Why  Anna  Mallonee  delights  in 
riding  on  a  Charles  Street  bus? 

3.  Why  Catharine  Hines  likes  to 
visit  a  certain  grocery  store? 

4.  Why  Group  I  doesn't  get  call- 
ed on  so  much  in  history  this  term 

5.  Why  Miss  sMunn  doesn't  like 
us  to  say:  "Spring  has  came  and  win- 
ter has  went"? 

6.  Why  Elizabeth  Benson,  our 
honorable  section  chairman,  is  al- 
ways in  a  hurry? 

7.  Why  we  must  continually  be 
"checked  up"? 

8.  Why  we  want  to  know  so 
much? 

K.  E.  H.,  Sr.  III. 

"Say  It  AVith  Flowers" 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 


Office:    Cut    Flower    and    Plant    Dept. 
5315   York   Road 

Nursery:   Gitting-s   and   Bellona  Aves. 

Govans,  Baltimore,  Jlaryland. 
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I»ROFESSIONAL    STANDARDS 

AND  ETHICS  OF  THE 

TEACHING  CRAFT. 


By  Nicholas  Orem 
Supt.    Prince   George's   County. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  educational 
writers  were  defending  the  thesis 
"teaching  is  a  profession";  but  now 
happily  within  the  last  decade  the 
professional  status  is  that  the  teach- 
er is  accepted  not  only  by  the  edu- 
cational writer  but  by  a  large  part 
of  the  intelligent  laymen,  who  no 
longer  tell  the  teacher  how  to  teach, 
but  who  express  in  no  uncertain 
terms  their  contempt  for  the  un- 
trained person  who  would  attempt 
to  teach. 

Only  comparatively  few  years  ago 
Dr.  Payne  said:  "Teaching  is  the 
noblest  of  professions  but  the  sor- 
riest of  trades."  But  another  writ- 
er said:  "Teachers  must  never  fail 
to  rise  to  the  greatness  of  their  vo- 
cation— even  as  yet  though  poorly 
remunerative." 

And  still  another:  "Human  life  is 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  the 
trraining  and  development  of  it  the 
finest  calling  in  the  world." 

Thus  we  see  teaching  referred  to 
variously  as  a  calling,  a  vocation, 
and  while  its  professional  status  is 
rapidly  becoming  fixed,  this  status 
will  not  and  cannot  become  firmly 
and  finally  established  until  we  who 
are  engaged  in  its  prractice  fix  for 
ourselves  and  our  calling  certain  and 
definite  standards  of  conduct  and  a 
code  of  professional  ethics  that  are 
recognized  not  only  by  ourselves  but 
by  the  public  in  get  eral. 

What  is  a  profession?  Webster 
says  "That  of  which  one  possesses 
knowledge,  a  vocation  if  not  purely 
commercial,  , agricultural,  mechani- 
cal,  or  the  like." 

To  classify  a  vocation  a  profession. 


MORE  TRUTH  THAN  POETRY. 


What  Normal  is  to  teachers, 
What  popularity  is  to  the  boys, 
What  fame  is  to  the  Pests, 
What  grammar  is  to  English, 
What  themes  are  to  History, 
What  projects  are  to   Geography, 
Yea,  yea,  and  more  yeas 
What  sleep   is   to   Juniors, 
What    commencement    is    to    Seniors 
Gives  but  a  slight  Idea  of  what 
Otir  factilty  is  to  all  of  us. 

P.   BAILEY,   Sr.   IV. 


those  engaged  in  it  must  be  able  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative  these  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Is  there  a  body  of  knowledge 
peculiar  to  that  profession,  a  content 
of  method,  of  practice,  procedure 
and  technique  that  can  be  taught, 
and  which  no  one  not  possessing  can 
follow  the  profession?  Lawyers  and 
doctors,  "yes,"  but  teachers  not  yet. 

2.  Does  its  practice  satisfy  a 
public  need,  perform  an  essential 
public  service  of  such  nature  that 
those  practicing  it  have  the  complete 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  public, 
who  acknowledge  its  leadership  and 
essential  naturt? 

For  teachers,    'j^s  " 

3.  Are  the  standards  of  admission 
to  its  practice  controlled  within  the 
craft  itself  as  is  done  by  physicians 
and  lawyers? 

Not  entirely  so  with  teaching,  al- 
though there  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
tendency  in  this  direction  on  the 
part  of   the  public. 

Stated  another  way: 

1.  Teaching  will  become  or  has 
become  a  fully  recognized  profession 
only  in  so  far  as  members  of  the 
craft  itself  will  or  have  fixed  and 
jealously  guard  the  requirements  of 
admission  to  its  practice,  when  those 
rrequirements  are  so  standardized 
that  to  be  a  teacher  will  mean  for 
everyone  so  engaged  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  qualification  in  its  methods. 

2.  When  methods  of  practice, 
procedure  and  technique  of  those 
who  practice  it  have  become  so 
standardized,  as  they  are  rapidly  be- 
coming, and  are  so  exact  that  to  be 
a  teacher  will  imply  not  only  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  that  method,  but 
a  real  willingness;  nay,  even  keen 
desire  to  maintain  and  apply  an 
acquaintance  with  changes  and  im- 
proveinents  in  that  method. 

What  can  you  and  I  do  to  help 
make  teaching  a  firmly  established 
profession? 

1.  Know  method  and  technique. 
If  not,  then  teaching  is  but  unskilled 
labor. 

2.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times,  for 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  is  so 
rapidly  improving  that  we  cannot  be 
content  with  what  we  know  today. 
Matthew  Arnold  said:  'I  would  rath- 
er my  pupils  drink  from  a  fresh  run- 
ning fountain  than  from  a  stagnant 
pool." 

3.  Stand  for  a  high  standard  of 
admission.  Only  last  week  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Baltimore  Bar  Asso- 
ciation   rejiorted: 

"The  best   place   for  elevating  the 
(Continued   on    Page    5) 


THE   EXHIBIT    OF    THE 

VIENNA  SCHOOL  FOR 

ARTS  AND 

CRAFTS. 


Talmadge    A.    R.    Strong. 

I  don't  believe  I  ever  before  saw 
such  a  combination  of  color  in  all 
my  life  as  I  did  when  I  entered  the 
room  in  the  Maryland  Institute 
where  the  work  of  the  Viennese  chil- 
dren was  on  exhibit.  Red,  green, 
blue  and  yellow,  in  many  tints  and 
shades,  were  the  predominating  col- 
ors which   caught  my  eye. 

The  exhibit  was  especially  inter- 
esting to  me  because  it  was  the  un- 
supervised expression  of  the  chil- 
dren's own  ideas.  As  you  would 
naturally  expect,  most  of  the  pictures 
were  of  action:  such  as  children  at 
play,  farm  scenes  and  animals. 
What  struck  me  the  most  forcibly 
was  that  many  of  the  best  pictures 
were  painted  by  children  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  picture  which  I  liked  best 
was  painted  by  an  Austrian  girl 
fourteen  years  old.  It  was  evident- 
ly a  picture  of  springtime,  for  a 
little  girl  is  standing  with  her  arms 
full  of  flowers,  which  she  had  picked 
from  the  many  which  grew  around 
her  feet.  Little  trees,  just  coming 
into  leaf,,  are  on  each  side  of  her. 
A  little  bird  is  sitting  singing  in  one 
of  the  trees.  In  the  distance  white 
clouds  float  lazily  in  the  blue  sky. 

The  wood  carvings  were  equally" 
as  good  as  the  paintings  and  showed 
great  skill.-  The  one  of  these  which 
I  preferred  was  made  by  a  boy  thir- 
teen years  old.  It  depicted  cavalry 
marching  and  showed  great  skill  and 
thought,  as  even  the  smallest  details 
were  fully  carried  out. 

The  school  where  this  work  is 
produced  is  in  Vienna..  It  is  open 
only  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Any 
child  who  desires  to  may  attend. 
The  materials  are  furnished  free  of 
cost  by  the  city.  There  is  no  in- 
structor to  suggest  what  to  do  or 
how  to  do  it,,  so  the  children's  own 
ideas  and  thoughts  are  expressed  in 
their  work. 

If  the  work  is  continued  it  seems 
evident  that  Italy  will  have  many 
great   artists. 


WHAT   A  DUMB-BELL! 

One  of  our  girls  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim upon  seeing  a  pumpkin,  "Oh, 
there  is  one  of  those  jack-o-lanterns, 
but  it  hasn"t  got  it"s  eyes  open  yet." 
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FRANK  A  PERSOHN  &  SON 

OPTOMETRISTS 

and 

OPTICIANS 

Consult    an    Optometrist,    the    Eyesight 

Specialist,    when   your   eyes   need 

attention. 

Glasses   Furnished 
Lenses    Duplicated 

426  York  Road        Towson,  Md. 

1212  E.  Monument  Street 

(Second    Floor) 

Baltimore  -  Maryland. 

(10) 

TOWSON    BAKERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,   Pies,  Pastries,  Ice  Cream 
Sodas 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 


Phone   204    Towson 
(10) 


ART  IN  POSTERS. 


GO  TO 

DEARIE'S  STORE 

For    Your   School    Supplies 

For   Tour   Goodies 

MISS    AGNES   ANDERSON,   Prop. 

York  Road  -  Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

STUDENTS 

This  coupon  and  $2.50  may  be 
used  to  purchase  six  of  our  regular 
$8.00  a  dozen  photographs  with  one 
of  our  regular  $25.00  a  dozen  pho-, 
tographs,  if  presented  during  the 
scholastic  year. 


THE  ATELIER 

103  West   Lexington   Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


From  the  old  days  iu  England 
when  the  rail  posts  which  protected 
foot-passengers  in  the  streets  were 
used  .posters  in  some  form  or  an- 
other have  had  an  important  place 
in  business. 

Now  we  have  well  designed  and 
well  executed  posters.  At  first  post- 
ers were  printed  in  black  on  white 
or  on  tinted  paper.  In  Europe  after 
1894  the  posters  began  to  improve 
by  having  less  detail  and  being  bold- 
er in  design.  Nevertheless,,  it  was 
not  until  1889  that  any  of  real  merit 
were  produced  in  the  United  States. 
If  our  American  artists  have  been 
behind  the  times  in  the  production 
of  posters,  it  has  not  been  so  with 
regard  to  post  cards,  books  and  mag- 
azine covers  with  such  men  working 
in  this  field  as  Charles  Dana  Gibson 
and  others.  The  poster  has  become 
not  only  an  advertisement,  but  a 
real   thing   of  artistic   merit. 

Among  the  many  other  things 
that  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
has  accomplished  this  year  are  many 
posters  hich  have  been  made  by  the 
different  students.  This  is  the  best 
kind  of  advertising  for  our  school, 
and  shows  we  are  alive  in  our  work, 
for  the  posters  are  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent stores  in  Towson  and  Govans- 
town,  or  shown  in  the  nighborhood 
churches  to  announce  our  extra  cur- 
ricular  activities. 

Poster-making  means  hard  and  in- 
tensive work,  but  the  students  like 
it.  At  present  they  have  a  real 
pride  in  displaying  prospective  con- 
tests of  literary  societies. 

Posters  give  a  chance  to  work 
with  different  materials,  such  as 
heavy  cardboard  and  tempera,  or 
show  card  colors.  Lettering  is  dif- 
ficult and  the  poster  has  created  a 
desire  to  overcome  this.  The  plan- 
ning of  the  illustrations  also  calls 
for  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

Special  credit  is  due  Mr.  Sieverts, 
Trezise,  Miss  Keating,,  Miss  Black- 
lock.  Miss  Rich  and  Miss  Morlock, 
who  have  achieved  real  success  and 
were  never  known  to  refuse  a  rush 
order,  although  it  imposed  an  extra 
task  upon   them. 

Posters    shave    been    designed    this 
year  for  the  f'raft  Club,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Elementary    School    Monstrel      Show, 
Literary   Contests,   and    for   the   Dra- 
matic Clubs  of  our  Normal  and  Pas- 
talozzi    Societties.     We       feel       that 
our      Fine      Arts      Deparrtment    has 
taken  a  lively  interest   in  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  school  by  thus  lendint; 
a  I'and   towards  the  advertising. 
HILDA  C.   ATWILL, 
MARIE    B.    GETTINGS, 
HARRY    H.    BATCHELOR. 


ATHLETICS. 


Athletics   1   simply   do  adore 
And  who,   I  ask,   can  help  it; 

'Cause  if  you  practice  every  day 
Why  then,  you'll  never  rue  it. 

It  puts  a  sparkle  in  your  eye, 

And  color  in  your  face, 
And   quickness   in      your      arms   and 
legs, 

And  helps  you  walk  with  grace. 

Think  in  hockey  how  glad  you  are, 
When  a  wonderful  goal  you  score; 

Or  in  basket  too,  which  is  such  fun, 
You  all  just  holler  for  more. 

In   volley   and   captain    and      endball 
too, 
There's    a    keen    sport    in    playing 
them  all. 
And  I  wish  you  all  would  listen  hard 
And  heed  Athletic's  call 

A  word  should  be  said  of  our  teach- 
ers dear, 
Miss  Cook   and   Miss  Sammis,  you 
know    'em. 
They  want  us  all  to  be  trained  ath- 
letes, 
And   I  hope,  by  Jove,   we'll   show 
'em. 

DOROTHEA    JACKSON, 

Junior   VII. 


SR.  Ill  WONDERS 


If  you  know — 

That  Talmadge  Strong  says  he 
just  loves  bobbed  hair? 

That  T.  B.  (Total  Budget)  used 
in  School  Management  Class  does 
not  mean  the  same  as  T.  B.  (Tuber- 
culosis)   used  in  Hygiene  Class? 

That  everyone  likes  (?)  to  write 
history   term   papers? 

That  this  is  Spring  and  everybody 
is   feeling   ambitious? 

That  there  are  only  four  more 
weeks  before  we  say  "good  bye"  to 
Norman? 

The  there  are  three  things  in  lite 
we  cannot  escape: 

1.  Taxes 

2.  Death 

3.  Term    Papers? 

That  the  fifty-minute  periods  are 
twice  as  long  now  as  they  were  two 
months  ago? 

That  Sr.  Ill  has  been  called  the 
most    unruly   section   in   school? 

That  all  of  the  instructors  think 
their  subject  is  the  only  one  that  has 
to  be  prepared? 

That  if  we  had  any  more  work  to 
do  we'd  probably  spend  our  vacation 
at  Sheppard   Pratt? 

That  if  space  in  The  Oriole  wasn't 
so  valuable  we'd  tell  you  some  more 
interesting   facts? 

That  if  we  weren't  so  modest  we'd 
sign   our  names   to   this  article? 

Think  it  over! 


Standing  still   may  be  safe,  but  it 
doesn't  get  you  anywhere. 
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THE  CRAFT  CLUB. 


There  is  a  club  at  Normal  School, 

A  better  one  I  say 
Yon  could  not   find  the  whole  world 
'round, 

Than   the  Craft  Club,  so  gay. 

We   work   and    play     and      sing   and 
dance, 

And  a  good  time  have  we; 
For  we  love  it  so  fond  and  true, 

In  it  we  like  to  be. 

We  take  a  hike  for  many  long  miles, 
You'd  think  we  would  tired  be; 

But  dear  iliss  Greenlaw  is  so  nice. 
We  all  love  her,  you  see. 

On  Thursday  night  at  seven  o'clock 
A  merry  group  you'll  find; 

All   gathered    'round     to     work     and 
chat. 
And  then  sometimes  we  dine. 

We  hope  the  Craft  Club  will  always 
be 
A  club  most  good  and   true. 
And  show  dear  old  il.  S.  N.  S. 
The  work  that  we  can  do. 

FRANCES    PAXON,    Jr.    7. 


CALIFORNIA  AND  INTEREST. 
ING  PLACES  THERE. 


Everyone  has  heard  of  Califor- 
nia, the  land  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
Host  all  year  the  sun  shines  on 
Southern  California  and  many  peo- 
ple from  the  East  go  there  for  their 
health  and  to  see  this  wonderful 
State. 

ilany  people  are  engaged  in  rais- 
ing fruit,  for  most  any  tropical  plant 
will  grow  in  Southern  California,  so 
we  find  oranges,  peaches,  grapes, 
lemons  and   grapefruit. 

Los  Angeles  is  located  in  Southern 
California,  near  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  winter  is  much  like  the  latter 
part  of  our  spring.  Outside  the  city 
is  a  high  mountain  called  Jit.  Lowe. 
Cars  carrying  passengers  are  drawn 
to  the  top  by  heavy  chains.  Going 
to  the  top  makes  one  very  nervous 
if  you  have  not  gone  up  to  a  great 
height  before. 

Another  interesting  trip  is  that  to 
Catalina  Island.  A  steamer  takes 
you  to  the  islands  and  then  you  get 
on  a  smaller  boat  with  a  glass  bot- 
tom. One  can  look  through  the 
bottom  and  see  the  subterranean 
gardens.  These  are  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Pacific.  From  the  boat  one 
can  see  many  beautiful  fish.  I  saw 
the  sea-weed  from  which  iodine  is 
made. 

One  place  I  will  always  remembei* 
in  California  is  Chinatown,  San 
Francisco.  I  noticed  especially  the 
deep,  dark,  musty  cellars  in  which 
some  of  the  Chinese  lived.  In  many 
of  these  deep  cellared  houses  many 
curious  trinkets,  brought  from  China 
were  being  sold.  The  little  time  I 
was  in   Chinatown   I  felt  frightened, 


even  if  my  parents  were  with  me. 
tor  1  heard  people  talk  of  how 
treacherous  Chinese  were. 

Many  of  the  Chinese  girls  have 
straight,  black,  bobbed  hair.  Their 
mothers  wear  their  hair  up  on  their 
head.  The  women  and  girls  dressed 
very  plainly.  They  wore  low  slip- 
pers, and  the  men  and  boys  wore 
the  usual  Chinese  costumes  which 
we  see  in  pictures. 

There  were  other  interesting 
places  and  things  in  California,  but 
those  I  mentioned  impressed  me 
most  of  all. 

BESSIE  SEXTON, 
6th    Grade,    Hereford    School. 
May  12,  1924. 


HOW  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
PLANS  OUT. 


LIBRARY  ACTIVITIES  IN 
TALBOT  COUNTY. 


The  Library  Association  of  Talbot 
County,  which  has  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, ,has  been  engaged  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  in  making  known 
what  a  county  library  is,  how  it 
should  serve  the  several  parts  of 
the  county — the  rural  districts,  the 
small  and  large  towns  and  its  sev- 
eral orgranizations,  schools  and 
clubs;  and  in  raising  an  equipment 
fund  with  which  to  establish  a  coun- 
ty library. 

Its  work  of  propaganda  has  been 
done  by  monthly  meetings  of  mem- 
bers and  by  a  few  large  public  meet- 
ings at  each  of  which  a  librarian  has 
spoken  who  is  familiar  with  the 
work  of  county  libraries.  Usually 
music  by  well-known  professionals 
has  done  much  toward  securing  a 
large  attendance  which  has  varied 
from  10  0  to  500  people. 

The  Association  has  worked  out  a 
budget  for  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  county  library,  based  on 
the  budget  of  a  library  in  a  town- 
ship in  New  Jersey  which  has  about 
the  same  population  and  area  as  has 
Talbot  county.  This  budget  totals 
?5,000  for  equipment  and  $5,000 
for  maintenance.  Items  in  equip 
ment  are  a  book  truck;  office  equip 
ment,  shelving  and  fitting  up  of 
headquarters;  library  supplies  and 
books.  Items  in  maintenance  are  a 
trained  librarian ;  part  time  untrain- 
ed service;  maintenance  of  book 
truck;  rent  and  janitor  service;  cur- 
rent  books  and   magazines. 

The  Association  has  raised  $2000 
by  pledges  of  $50  each  from  forty 
women.  It  hopes  to  raise  another 
$1000  by  fifty-dollar  pledges.  It  is 
now  working  on  raising  the  remain- 
ing $2000  by  a  series  of  social 
events,  entertainments  and  lectures. 
It  hopes  to  have  the  rest  of  the  en- 
tire equipment  fund  on  hand  in  a 
year. 

As  soon  as  the  raising  of  this  first 
fund  is  accomplished  the  Association 
will  make  an  active  campaign  for 
public  support  of  a  county  library 
for  Talbot. 


At  the  school  about  which  I  am 
writing  we  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  some  money  to  spend  on  In- 
dustrial Arts.  This  money  has  been 
made  in  various  ways.  For  in- 
stance, before  Christmas  we  had  a 
cantata  and  a  bazaar.  The  boys  of 
the  school  made  and  enameled  tin 
book-ends.  These  were  sold  at  the 
bazaar.  Since  then  we  have  bought 
materials  for  woodblock  work.  The 
boys  from  the  Fourth  Grade  through 
the  Seventh  have  done  this  work. 
The  prints  turned  out  welL  Re- 
cently we  three  girls  who  have  the 
classes  in  Industrial  Arts  were  back 
at  school.  We  saw  the  woodwork 
which  is  being  done.  Our  boys  have 
brought  good  boxes,  we  have  furnish- 
ed them  with  coping  saws,  and  such 
fun  as  we  have  had  sawing  out  rab- 
bits, elephants  and  animals  of  all 
descriptions.  A  few  have  mounted 
the  animals  on  tin  preparatory  to 
painting  them  to  use  for  book-ends. 
I  certainly  think  it  is  grreat  that 
we  learned  such  interesting  work  at 
Normal.  We  three  girls  from  Nor- 
mal have  taught  Industrial  Arts  to 
seventy-five  boys  all  this  year. 
While  the  boys  are  with  us,  two 
other  teachers,  one  of  whom  is  a 
Normal  School  girl,  have  sewing 
classes  with  the  girls. 
LOUISE  CLIFT, 
ANN  GRIFFITH, 
ELIZABETH  SMITH, 
EVELYN   PEACOCK, 

District   Line   School, 
Seat    Pleasant,    Prince    George's 

County,  Md. 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

Towsou 

BUIOK    MOTOR    CARS 

(Four    Wheel    Brakes) 

F.  B.  and  M.  Ii.  Ports,  Pi-ops. 

Phone    Towson    525 
(10) 


Shoes   of   Comfort   and   Style 
For   Men,    Women   and    Children 

THE  TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

York  and  Joppa  Roads,  Towson,  Md. 

Repairing:   done   equal   to   new. 
(10) 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money   and   Invest   With 

The 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 
(10) 
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'STOP  NOW  AND  TAKE 
STOCK.' 


A  message  to  every  member  of  this 
school    community    from    Miss    Tall: 

"Just  four  more  weeks  until  the 
close  of  school — and  much  must  be 
crowded  into  these  four  short 
weeks."  Thus  Miss  Tall  began  her 
talk  with  me  the  other  afternoon. 

"The  Senior  Class  must  formulate 
its  creed  (which  is  really  the  edu- 
cational code  by  which  Its  members 
are  to  be  guided  in  the  future.  The 
principals  of  this  code  are  based  on 
the  lessons  which  have  been  learned 
during   the   Senior    Class's   life   here,  j  ^^JJ  abourit"? 


the  very  best  in  me,'  From  this 
very  charming  way  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  I  believe  that  he  has 
come  to  know  just  what  a  produc- 
tive  thing   teaching   is. 

"Since  I  talked  with  you  the  last 
time  we  have  had  many  interesting 
visitors.  Among  them  Dr.  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Serrvirce  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University;  iMiss 
Mabel  Carney,  head  of  the  Rural 
Education;  Miss  Halberg,  instruc- 
tor in  Psychology  at  Baltimore  City 
Training  School;  Miss  JIary  Lewis, 
head  of  the  Park '  School,  Buffalo, 
X.  Y.,  and  Miss  Annie  Reynolds, 
Assistant  Director  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion, Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Each  of  these  guests 
brought  a  message  of  encourage- 
ment  from  his  work. 

"One  of  them  talked  concerning 
a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  being  quite  interested 
in  education,  has  decided  to  devote 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  for- 
tune to  educational  purposes.  He 
has  further  decided  to  devote  all  of 
his  labor  toward  better  teacher- 
training,  for  to  him  that  seems  of 
greatest  importance. 

If  the  training  of  teachers  is  con- 
sidered so  important  by  a  layman, 
how  should  one  who  is  now  training 


HOW  MUCH  ARE  YOU 
WORTH? 


Yes,  now   is  a   good   time   to   stop, 
take  stock  and  press  on  with     more 


ESTHER  McDowell, 

Reporter,   Sr.    VI. 


May    this    code    be    one    made    up    of 
the  highest  ideals!" 

"And  the  Juniors,  Miss  Tall,  what,  before 

does  this   time   of  the  year   mean   to:^^soi   than  evei  ^oeiore 

them   " 

"The  Juniorr  Class,"  answered 
Miss  Tall,  "has  a  task  before  them 
equally  difficult.  The  class  election 
will  soon  take  place.  By  this  time 
each  and  every  Junior  has  a  definite 
and  determined  idea  of  leadership. 
Such  ideas  will  be  shown  in  the  elec- 
tion and  (little  though  it  is  realized) 
these  ideas  practically  foretell  the 
visions  of  the  Junior  Class  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

"It   is    a    stock    taking      time      for 
everyone.      We  should  stop  and  con- 
sider   many    things.      We    might    ask'ful   season, 
ourselves    the    following    questions — j      Big    brother 
and   then   thinking  carefully   of  each  love   affairs, 


CHECKING  UP. 

This   is   Spring — the      time      when 
everybody   checks   up   in   some   form. 

Mother  "checks  up"  around  home 
by  Spring  house  cleaning. 

"  Dad  checks  up  on  the  coal  of  the 
past  winter  and  proceeds  to  clean 
out  the  cellar  and  the  back  yard. 

Little  brother  counts  out  his  mar- 
bles and  looks  forward  to  a  success- 


checks    up"    on    his 
and      dives     into      the 
one,    reply    truthfully    and    conscien-' springtime,   for  then   it  is  "A  young 
ciously:  'man's  fancy" — you  know  the  rest. 

Have  I  gained  in  those  things  far^  But  how  about  ourselves — we 
which  the  achievement  chart  was  Seniors — are  we  eligible  to  a  thor- 
planned?  Have  I  realized  and  been  ough  checking  up?  Are  our  habits 
rerady  to  assume  those  respDusibili-  the  kind  we  want  to  keep  all  our 
ties  in  the  organizations  to  which  I  lives,  for  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
belong?Have  I  evidenced  any  powers  habits  we  have  now  will  be  ours  for- 
of  cooperation    in    my   dealings   with  ever  and  a  day. 

other"?      Do  I  realize  ray  duty  to  thej      Is  our   personality     the     kind   we 
community   and    to   the   world??  want   other   people    to   use    to    judge 

Even  if  after  careful  consideration  j  us  by?  Is  our  outlook  on  life  the 
we  can  answer  these  in  a  positive' kind  we  want  to  pass  on  to  the  chil- 
way  the  most  important  question  to.dren  who  will  unconsciously  copy 
us   ;;tem8      to   be      this — Have    we   a,  "their    teacher"? 

growing  sense  of  the  significance  of        Seniors,   Juniors — all  be  serious — 
teac'Mng?  'are   you    willing   to   have     your   real 

"I    was    quite    pleased      the    othei'  self  see  you  as  you  are? 
day  to  hear  one  of  our  men  students |      Check   up  on  yourself! 
say:   'Teaching  is  more  difficult  than;  GWEXDOLYX  THOMAS, 

practicing  law.      It   is  a  challenge  to'  SR.  HI. 


Xearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
woruld  rather  pay  a  teacher  three 
thousand  or  thirty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  than  to  pay  him  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand.  This,  at  first, 
may  seem  a  little  surprising,  but 
nevertheless,    it    is    true. 

Why  then,  you  may  wish  to  know, 
do  they  not  pay  the  larger  salary 
instead  of  the  smaller  one  if  that  is 
what    they    would    prefer    to    do? 

The  answer  lies  largely  in  the 
worth  of  the  teachers  to  the  pro- 
fession. Some  who  are  getting  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  are  getting 
all  they  are  worth;  some  who  are 
getting  a  thousand  are  getting 
more  than  they  are  worth.  The 
thirty-five  hundred  dollar  teacher, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  worth  that  and 
probably  more  to  his  superintendent. 

As  teachers  jump  into  the  profes- 
sion they  need  to  realize  that  they 
will  not  for  very  long  receive  more 
than  they  are  worth.  Some  will 
look  forward,  get  more  training  and 
make  the  best  of  every  opportunity 
that  presents  itself  so  that  they  will 
be  ever  increasing  in  value  to  them- 
selves .their  superintendents,  coun- 
ties, States,  country  and  the  pro- 
fession; while  some  will  glide  along 
easily  enough  for  the  time  being  in 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  path 
of  least  resistance,"  until  they  finally 
end  in  the  "rut,"  detriments  rather 
than  "valuable  potentialities"  to  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

In  other  words,  one  makes  his 
position.  It  may  be  either  a  "mill- 
stone around  his  neck  or  a  stepping 
stone  to  success."  Faithfulness  and 
reliability  are  twins  which  must  be 
met  on  the  road  to  promotion. 
They  are  invaluable.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  teachers  in  the 
profession  who  have  literally  adopt- 
ed these  twins,  but  still  fail  to  get 
far  up  in  the  ranks  of  education. 
Possibly  they  do  not  put  their  own 
brains  and  imaginations  into  their 
work.  They  probably  do  only  what 
they  are  told  and  consider  their  duty 
done.     What   are   you    going   to    do? 

The  type  of  teacher  who  is  in 
demand  is  the  one  which  is  always 
planning  to  become  more  useful  in 
the  profession.,  the  one  w  h  o 
through  study  and  practice,  is  be- 
coming more  eflicient.  Teachers  of 
this  type,  although  they  may  be  fill- 
ing obscure  positions  at  first,  put 
themselves  into  those  positions  as  if 
they  were  supervisors,  as  they  are  or 
will  be,  of  all  that  comes  under 
them. 

What  are  you  worth  and  what  are 
you  going  to  be  worth  to  the  pro- 
fession? 

GUNDY,   '24. 


"I'm  nobody's  fool,"  she  declared. 
"Be  mine,"  he  offered  generously. 
— Tiger. 
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PilOFESSIONAL    STANDARDS 

AND  ETHICS  OF  THE 

TEACHING  CRAFT. 


(Continued   from   Page   1) 

standards  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  profession  is  at  the  source  of 
supply.  Unless  vigilant  care  is  ta- 
ken to  admit  to  the  practice  of  law 
only  candidates  of  high  character, 
desirable  antecedents  and  adequate 
training,  ,the  legal  professsion  must 
inevitably  fall  to  lower  levels  of  de- 
cadence." 

4.  Know  school  work  and  insist 
that  only  those  who  do  shall  be  ad- 
mitted  to   its  practice. 

In  all  the  world's  work  is  there 
anything  which  should  call  for  more 
extended  preparation,  active  vigil- 
ance, a  greater  desire  to  grow,  and 
higher  efficiency  than  the  work  of  a 
builder  of  human  life  and  character? 
Write  over  evey  school  house:  "Let 
no  one  ignorant  of  the  professsion 
enter  as  master  here." 

5.  Then  observe  the  ethics,  the 
rules  of  conduct,  if  you  please,  of 
tre  profession. 

The  bar  committee  referred  to 
above  recommended  that  "knowl- 
edge of  legal  ethics  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  bar  candidates." 

There  has  as  yet  been  developed 
no  fixed  and  definite  code  of  ethics, 
no  generally  accepted  rules  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  for  the  teacher 
such  as  the  canons  of  ethics  pre- 
scribed by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation which  forbid  a  lawyer: 

1.  From  communicating  or  ar- 
guing privately  with  a  judge  about 
a  case  in  which  he  is  interested. 

2.  From  purchasing  an  interest 
in  a  lawsuit  which  he. is  conducting. 

3.  From  conversing  with  a  juror. 

4.  From   using  a   client's  money. 

5.  From  advertising  for  business. 

6.  From  employing  runners  to 
solicit  business,  and  which  permits 
a  lawyer  or  association  to  start  dis- 
barment proceedings  against  one 
who  has  violated  this  code.  Similar 
codes  govern  the  conduct  of  the  med- 
ical  and   other  professions. 

While  the  rules  of  professional 
conduct  for  teachers  have  not  yet 
become  crystallized  into  a  code, 
there  are  certain  well  recognized 
things  which  a  professional  teacher 
must  and  will  do,  certain  standards 
of  right  and  wrong,  honor  and  dis- 
honor as  applied  to  the  profession 
which  are  becoming  our  code  of 
ethics. 

Bagley  says  that  in  a  profession, 
"In  matters  pertaining  solely  to  the 
craft  welfare,  the  members  of  each 
guild  legislate  for  themselves.  The 
guild  is  essentially  a  close  corpor- 
ation. Its  riilings  are  self-imposed; 
self-sustained  and  self-sufficient."! 
Not   so    with    teachers;    their     stand- 


ards are  fixed  by  statutory  enact- 
ment or  by  higher  officials,  because 
the  teachers  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
determine  their  own  standards,  their 
own  code  of  ethics. 

"If  a  human  calling  would  win 
the  world's  respect,  it  must  first 
respect  itself." 

The  true  teacher,  the  teacher  with 
a    professional    and    ethical    attitude 

1.  Will  consider  her  vocation 
worthy  and  as  affording  her  distinct 
opportunity  to  serve  society  first 
and  herself  last. 

2.  Will  strive  to  improve  her- 
self, to  grow,  to  increase  her  effici- 
ency, to  enlarge  her  service,  and  by 
so  doing  attest  her  faith  in  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  "He  profits 
most  who  serves  best." 

3.  Will  realize  that  she  is  in  a 
noble  calling,  that  she  is  ambitious 
to  succeed,  but  that  first  of  all  she  is 
a  professional  and  ethical  person, 
and  wishes  no  success  that  is  not 
founded  on  the  highest  merit  and 
greatest  worth   to  her  pupils. 

4.  'Will  esteem  the  moral,  physi- 
cal, social  and  mental  growth  of  her 
pupils  her  greatest  duty,  above  all 
personal    pleasure    and     satisfaction. 

5.  Will  consider  teaching  coordi-j 
nate  in  rank  and  dignity  with  other 
branches  of  public  service,  that  its 
work  to  be  well  done  must  be  done 
by   trained   specialists. 

6.  Will  herself  insist  that  only 
trained  and  expert  members  of  the 
craft  shall  establish  the  standards 
of  excellence  and  efficiency  without 
interference  of  the  layman. 

7.  Will  advance  no  excuses  for 
work  not  well  done.  Not  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  previous  teacher, 
nor  the  poverty  of  the  homes  from 
which  the  children  come,  nor  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  social  en- 
vironment, nor  the  falsely  asserted 
dumbness  or  badness  of  her  pupils 
can  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
sults demanded. 

8.  Will  think  of  teaching  as  a 
social  service  and  that  the  rewards 
of  such  service  are  not  to  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents,  for  though 
she  may  deserve  large  compensation 
she  will  not  limit  her  service  to  the 
amount  she  receives  for  it. 

9.  Will  know  and  accept  the 
modern  worthwhile  tendencies  in 
her   profession,   believing  she   should 

"Be   not   the   last   to   lay    the    old 

aside 
Nor   yet   the   flrsst    by    whom   the 

new  is  tried." 

10.  Will  have  a  high  regard  for 
the  sacredness  of  a  contract,  while  in 
turn  employers  should  have  every 
regard  for  the  advancement  and 
welfare  of  the  teacher. 

11.  Will  be  sincerely  and  active- 
ly  loyal: 

a.  To  administration  officials, 
making  constructive  criticisms  and 
suggestions  direct  to  those  concern- 
ed. 


.  b.  To  supervision,  accepting  and 
using  it  as  one  of  the  effective  means 
of   improvement  in   service. 

c.  To  her  fellow  teachers  in  sup- 
porting them  in  their  problems,  in 
co-operation  with  them  whenever 
possible,  and  in  studiously  refrain- 
ing from  trj'ing  to  undermine  them, 
or  in  desiring  or  applying  for  theii' 
position  until  it  has  become  vacant 
— for  the  true  professional  uses  no 
other  infiuence  to  obtain  a  position 
except  that  of  merit.  She  will  dis- 
dain political  or  personal  pull  or 
that  of  her  friends. 

d.  To  her  professional  associ- 
ations— county.  State  and  National 
— to  the  end  that  these  assosciations 
may  have  her  support  and  aid  in 
their  efi:orts  to  raise  our  calling  to 
a  professional  level. 

12.     Will    meet    her    obligations: 

a.  To  her  children  first,  in  giving 
them  a  full  measure  of  her  time  and 
the  best  that  is  in  her,  abstaining 
from  pleasurable  activities  that  may 
interfere  with  this  service,  either 
by  taking  her  time  direct  from  her 
school  work  or  by  putting  her  in  such 
physical  condition  that  she  cannot 
render  adequate  service. 

b.  To  the  community,  by  taking 
part  in  those  social  and  community 
activities  that  have  for  their  object 
the  betterment  of  civic,  moral  and 
social    conditions. 

c.  To  her  friends  and  associates, 
by  being  agreeable,  by  meeting  her 
social  obligations,  and  by  refusing 
to   talk   shop. 

d.  To  her  creditors,  to  the  end 
that  none  shall  have  their  confidence 
in   her   or   her   profession   weakened. 

e.  To  herself,  by  taking  care  of 
herself  pliysically,  bv  attending  sum- 
mer school  at  regular  intervals,  by 
subscribing  to  professional  maga- 
zines, by  accumulating  a  library,  by 
so  dressing  and  conducting  herself 
that  she  shall  have  the  respect  of  all 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact,  by 
cultivating  a  happy  frame  of  mind, 
and  by  preserving  her  youthful  at- 
tractiveness by  keeping  the  corners 
of  her   mouth   turned    up. 

f.  To  those  who  have  taken  the 
responsibility  in  selecting  her  and 
appointing  her,  to  the  end  that  she 
will  justify  this  selection  by  deliv- 
ering the  goods;  by  rendering  such 
effective  service  that  those  who 
recommend  her  shall  feel  repaid  for 
so  doing. 

g.  To  the  law  and  other  regu- 
lations that  govern  her  work,  by 
making  her  reports,  attending  meet- 
ings and  doing  those  other  things 
that  make  effective  admfaiistration 
possible,  and 

13.  She  will  develop  and  main- 
tain in  herself  a  high  educational 
and  professional  ideal  to  the  end 
that  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
her  will  be  influenced  to  feel  that 
teaching  is  a  high  and  noble  profes- 
sion in  which  only  those  who  are 
adequately   trained   may   enter. 
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MONUMENTS  AS  A  MEANS  OF 
PRESERVING  RECORDS. 


Man's  first  form  of  written  expres- 
sion -was  found  in  the  making  of  fig- 
ures on  stone.  Crude  symbolism  is 
our  key  to  the  dim  dawn  of 
history,  the  life  and  pursuits  of 
our  ancestors.  To  the  historian  the 
archaeologist  and  every  other  intelli- 
gent human  being  these  records  are 
of  priceless  value,  and  they  are  eager 
for  greater  knowledge;  explorations 
are  carried  on  in  the  ancient  coun- 
tries continuouslj'.  In  the  recent 
discovery  in  Egypt  of  which  the 
world  last  talked  and  marveled  for 
the  past  year,  it  was  not  the  value 
of  the  rare  gems  and  gold  which  was 
found  there,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
customs  of  the  people  found  through 
the  records  of  King  Tutankamen. 
The  carvings  on  the  wall  were  the 
greatest  find,  and  it  was  for  these 
records  that  Lord  Carnavan  devoted 
his  life's  search. 

In  Egypt  the  first  and  oldest  of  the 
dead  dynasties,  the  greatest  source 
of  history  has  been  the  images,  py- 
ramids and  idols.  For  example, 
should  the  figure  of  an  animal,  dec- 
orated and  built  on  a  pedestal  be 
found,  through  a  logical  process  of 
reasoning  one  could  assume  that  it 
was  a  god  of  the  people.  Knowing 
this,  one  could  go  further  and  form 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
worship  and  thence  form  an  idea  of 
the  grade  of  intelligence  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  phramids 
give  an  idea  of  the  scientific  and 
architectural  knowledge  as  well  as 
the  government  of  the  people.  The 
Sphinx  is  the  marvel  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  might  be  called  not  the 
fount  of  knowledge,  but  the  Sphinx 
of  wisdom.  In  later  Egyptian  days,' 
and  this  is  the  case  with  the  Baby-| 
lonians  and  Assyrians,  histories  of' 
the  reigns  of  kings  and  their  cam- 1 
paigns  were  carved  carefully  in  | 
minute  details  on  stone  shafts, 
known  as  obelisks.  The  rule  of 
Cleopatra,  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  world's  most  alluring  vampire, 
besides  being  immortalized  in  legend 
and  the  subject  of  Roman  law  re- 
cords was  carved  in  ever  enduring 
stone,  the  time-honored  custom  of 
her  ancient  land.  A  key  to  all  these 
facts  of  past  ages  were  found  in  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  a  Greek  translation 
of  Egyptian  languages,  and  the  Be- 
tusfian  Rock,  the  translation  of  the 
Babylonian   tongue. 

One  of  the  most  gorgeous  monu- 
ments of  the  East  and  probably  the 
world's  most  beautiful  tribute  to 
womanhood  is  the  mausoleum  known 
as  the  Taj  Majal.  The  story  is  thatj 
of  a  king  who  loved  his  beautiful 
little  dark  queen  passionately — even 
to  her  dainty  fingertips.  When  she 
died  he  determined  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  her  so  marvelous  that  the 
world    in   all   ages  would      know   the 


story  of  his  devotion  to  his  favorite 
wife.  With  this  end  in  view  he  or- 
dered to  be  built  a  white  marble 
Sarcophagus  with  every  touch  of 
beauty  which  the  artistic  geinus 
could  devise. 

In  the  newer  age  when  the  seat  of 
civilization  was  uprooted  in  Asia 
and  carried  to  Europe,  Greece  ruled 
the  world  of  culture.  Here  again, 
monuments  help  us  to  a  more  com- 
plete realization  of  the  Greek  life. 
Their  monuments  were  not  the  usual 
type  of  carved  wood,  in  fact,  they 
are  called  statuary.  In  reality,  the 
statues  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Olympus  are  monuments  to  the 
Greeks,  all  representing  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  their  exaltation  and 
even  reverence  of  the  human  body. 
A  pagan  idea,  but  none  the  less 
noble.  We  know  this  and  are  richer 
through  the  possession  of  many  of 
these  works  of  art  because  the  peo- 
ple sought  a  means  of  expression  and 
found  it  in  stone  carving.  A  record 
of  the  Greeks'  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  geometry  and  architecture 
is  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Parthe- 
non and  the  oracles.  Great  masses 
of  stones  in  which  the  suggestion  of 
former  grandeur  yet  remains  are 
the  truest  monuments  of  all.  They 
tell  the  story  of  the  ages,  years  of 
sunshine  and  storms,  sieges,  sur- 
renders, glorious  victories,  mad  cele- 
brations and  the  gradual  decay 
which  is  the  inevitable  record  of 
passing  time. 

In  Roman  days,  as  well  as  the 
later  Greek  period,  writing  in  its 
more  or  less  modern  form  became 
general  and  the  painful  process  of 
stone  cutting  died  out.  Yet,  Rome's 
greatest  gift  to  the  world  was  carv- 
ed on  bronze  tablets.  Always,  Ci- 
cero and  the  other  great  law  givers 
considered  the  bronze  tablets  as  be- 
ing of  too  great  and  sacred  content 
to  be  in  danger  of  destruction  by 
being  kept  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  Roman  law  refers  back  some 
thousand  years  to  another  law.  The 
Ten  Commandments  were  presented 
to  Moses  on  stone  tablets.  Moses 
broke  them  according  to  the  Biblical 
account,  but  regardless  of  that  and 
of  the  skeptic  motto  of  "Seeing  is 
believing,"  we  know  that  the  great- 
est of  all  monuments  was  God's  own 
law. 

This  takes  us  immediately  into  the 
age  of  Christianity.  The  churches 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  the  world's 
most  gorgeous  monuments.  Abound- 
ing in  symbolism,  enriched  with 
rare  carvings  and  statuary  they  are 
the  pride  of  the  aesthetic.  When 
the  Germans,  in  their  wave  of  van- 
dalistic  fury  destroyed  Rheims,  peo- 
ple were  outraged.  Only  an  animal 
could  destroy  such  perfect  art.  they 
said,  and  efjually  precious  was  a 
historical   record   destroyed. 

Today    the    custom      of      erecting  Diamonds 
monuments    in      commemoration    of       (lO) 


events  or  heroes  is  the  supreme  trib- 
ute. In  Prance  is  found  the  Arch 
of  Triumph,  a  nation's  mute  mater- 
ialization of  an  idea — that  of  liberty. 
Its  significance  is  far  greater  than 
mere  beauty  of  figure  and  design, 
nobler  than  any  expression  of  mere 
words.  As  an  example  of  hero  wor- 
ship expressed  in  stone.  England 
has  the  monument  to  Nelson,  who 
won  and  preserved  for  her  the  title 
"Mistress  of  the  Seas."  The  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  in  monuments 
is  returned  with  infinite  interest  in 
rich  sentiment.  Why  is  it  that  the 
multitudes  are  worked  up  to  such 
emotional  heights  of  patriotism  on 
the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument.  It  is  not  only  the  at- 
tendant ceremony,  but  the  associa- 
tions carved  into  the  very  heart  of 
stone. 

America  can  truly  boast  of  her 
monuments:  the  Statute  of  Liberty 
in  New  York  harbor,  the  statues  of 
Lincoln  and  other  national  charac- 
ters. Many  heroes  of  the  battlefield, 
of  literature,  in  fact  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor keep  their  place  in  the  fickle 
heart  of  the  universe  through  monu- 
ments. By  this  means  history  is 
being  recorded  as  surely  as  on  the 
printed   page. 

MARY   CONNELLY,   .Ir.    II. 


You  can't  always  judge  a  student 
by  his  chest  measurement  for  his 
lungs   may   be   full   of   hot   air. 

— The  Pine. 
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THREE  LITTLE  KINDNESSES. 


Three  little  kindnesses   all  in   a   row 
That    cheered,     and    warmed     and 
saved ; 
They   were   only   for   me,   but   others 
shall  know 
How   they  smoothed   down   a  road 
that  hadn't  been  paved. 
And   so   for   these   kindnesses  there's 
always  a  prayer 
That  you'll   be  repaid   sometime — ■ 
somewhere. 

/ 
Miss   Munn: 
You    gave    on     the    way     a     pleasant 
smile. 
And  thought  no  more  about  it; 
It   cheered    a    life   that   was    sad   the 
while, 
That    might     have     been    wrecked 
without  it. 
And   so   for   that  smile   and    fruitage 
fair 
May   you     be     repaid     sometime — 
somewhere. 

i 
Miss   Tall: 
You  spoke  one  day  a  cheering  word, 

And  passed   to   other  dutiess; 
It  "warmed     a     heart,     new     promise 
stirred. 
And  painted  a  life  of  beauty. 
And  so   for  the  word,   and  its  silent 
prayer 
May   you    be    repaid    sometime — ■ 
somewhere. 

Mrr.  Fox   (A.  A.   Co.  Supt.) 
You  lent  a  hand  to  the  fallen  one, 

A   life  in   kindness   given; 
It  saved  a  soul  when  help  was  gone. 

And   won   a   heart   for  Heaven. 
And   so     for     the    help     you    offered 
there 
May   you     be     repaid     sometime — 
somewhere. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THREE 
VISITS  IN  FREDERICK. 


Having  often  received  an  invita- 
tion from  my  friend,  Elizabeth  Ben- 
son, to  pass  some  time  with  her,  I, 
last  week,  it  being  the  Easter  holi- 
lays, accompanied  her  to  the  town  of 
Frederick  with  my  sister  and  two 
room  mates. 

Mrs.  Benson,  who  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  habits  and  likes  of  girls 
boarding  at  school,  since  this  is  her 
second  daughter  to  come  to  Normal, 
allowed  us  to  sleep  late,  walk,  read 
or  write,  as  we  thought  fit. 

We  were  very  much  at  home,  for 
this  family  consists  of  jolly,  loving- 
people  who  tendered  us  an  extremely 
warm  welcome.  "We  could  not  but 
feel  the  fatherly  interest  of  our  host 
and  appreciate  the  efforts  of  our 
hostess  in  providing  for  our  comforts, 
especially  that  one  which  results 
from   excellent   cooking.  I 

As  it  pleased  our  friend,  Elizabeth,! 
to  point  out  to  us  the  historic  places  | 
in    Frederick,      and      possessing    the 


curiosity  of  average  girls,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  stroll  over  most  of  the 
town. 

Our  host,  an  honored  teacher  in 
the  school  of  the  Deaf,  invited  us  to 
come  to  the  school.  Eagerly  accept- 
ing the  invitation  we  were  ushered 
into  a  delightful  brick  building  and 
introduced  to  the  principal  and  some 
members   of   the   faculty. 

We  could  not  but  feel  welcome, 
and  I  trust  we  have  not  worn  our 
welcome  out,  for  such  was  our  en- 
joyment in  being  with  the  pupils 
and  faculty  that  we  went  again  and 
again. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  en- 
thusiasm and  earnestness  of  the 
students  in  mastering  their  various 
subjects.  Having  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  be  closely  under  observation 
during  a  period  of  practice  teaching, 
we  marveled  at  the  composure  of 
the  students  when  called  on  to  recite 
for  our  benefit.  As  we  think  and 
talk  over  the  topics  written  about 
at  such  short  notice  in  Miss  Groht's 
class,  we  have  not  ceased  to  be 
thankful  that  we  were  the  visitors. 
Then  in  telling  our  friends  and  par- 
ents of  our  visit  we  always  mention 
the  rhythm  work  and  the  drilling, 
for  we  were  so  thoroughly  charmed 
by  these  phases  of  the  currioulm 
that  I  fear  we  made  ourselves  I 
bothersome  by  coming  every  chance  | 
offered. 

Being  possessed  of  the  knowledge 
that  this  paper  may  be  read  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Deaf  School,  I  desire  to 
send  our  best  wishes  to  both  the 
faculty  and  students.  It  is  our  de- 
sire to  visit  it  again  if  we  ever  come 
to  Frederick. 

We  are.  thoroughly  convinced  that 
among  ali  our  school  mates,  some 
who  went  liome  and  others  who  vis- 
ited, none  had  a  more  pleasant  trip 
and  made  more  delightful  acquaint- 
ances than  we. 

Occupants  of  2  03  Admin. 
Building, 
MERLE    YODER^ 
Apology   to  Addison. 


vise  the  old  women  to  have  their 
hair  bobbed  either,  though  many  of 
them  are  doing  it. 

After  having  gone  all  through  life 
with  long  hair  it  certainly  gives  one 
a  queer  feeling  and  a  queer  look  to 
have  those  grey  locks  cut  off.  But 
as  for  the  young  girls,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  In  almost  every  case 
we  would  say:  "Go,  and  God  bless 
you,  my  children!  You  are  young 
but  once,  so  try  and  remain  so  as 
long  as  possible." 

Bobbed  hair  is  one  of  -the  greatest 
comforts  in  the  world.  Little  Miss 
"Bobsy"  gets  up  five  minutes  be- 
fore breakfast  time,  dresses  in  four 
and  one  half  minutes,  gives  her  hair 
three  strokes  with  a  comb  and  is  all 
ready,  while  her  long  haired  sister 
frantically  cries  for  Miss  "Bobsy" 
to  find  her  hairpins,  discovers  that 
her  net  is  torn  and  wails  that  she 
can't    possibly    get    dressed    in    time. 

Some  people  maintain  that  a  girl 
loses  some  of  her  dignity  when  she 
bobs  her  hair.  But  dignity  is  not 
coiled  about  the  head,  or  hung  in 
flowing  tresses.  It  depends  upon 
the  actions. 

Therefore,  if  she  wants  to  have  a 
good  time,  if  she  wants  to  be  more 
attractive,  if  she  wants  to  save  time 
and  some  money  on  hairnets — take 
our  advice  and  hasten  to  the  barber 
at  once. 

HAZEL  JOCELYN, 

Sr.  HI. 


Service   While    You    Wait! 

Shoes  Repaired.    We  Do  It  Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 

2  Chesapeake  Avenue,   Towson,  Md. 

(10) 


EVENTUALLY— 
WHY  NOT  NOW? 


Down's    Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229    N.    Charles    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

(10) 


There  has  been  in  the  past  few 
years  a  great  craze  for  bobbed  hair. 
Every  day  we  see  or  hear  of  new 
lambs  being  shorn. 

But  why  shouldn't  the  young  girl 
bob  her  hair  if  she  wishes?  It's  her 
own  hair,  isn't  it?  In  most  cases 
it  adds  to  her  attractiveness,  but  in 
those  rare  instances  when  it  makes 
her  look  like — well,  "like"  she 
shouldn't  we'd  advise  her  not  to 
do  it.  Of  course,  she  doesn't  know 
exactly  what  she  will  look  like  after 
it's  bobbed,  but  she  usually  has  a 
pretty  good  idea.  For  instance,  if 
she  is  big  and  fat  with  thin,  shiny 
hair  we'd  say  to  her:  "By  all  means 
leave  it  on."      Then  we  wouldn't  ad- 


Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

334    W.    Saratoga   Street 
'  Opp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

'  Original   and  Special   Designs   to   Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any    Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal   Pins  &  Rings 
(10) 

THE  BOOT  SHOP 

WM.  F.  ORTH,  Prop. 
(Graduate    Practipedist) 


TOWSON'S  REAL  SHOE  STORE 
READY  FOR  EASIER. 


Headquarters  For  Gym  Shoes 
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REMEMBER,  SENIOR  III- 


That  Miss  Van  Bibber  was  our  ad- 
viser. 

That  Hilda  Atwill  was  the  first  on 
our  roll. 

That  Catharine  Barwick  never  cut  a 
class. 

That  Harry  Batchelor  w-as  our  star 
student. 

That  Mildred  Beauchamp  was  our 
musician. 

That  Elizabeth  Benson  was  our  hon- 
ored chairman. 

That  Goldie  Blickenstaft'  never  came 
to   class  unprepared. 

That  Ocie  Dodd  was  chairman  of 
Group    IV. 

That  Emily  Evans  w^as  a  good  bluff- 
er. 

That  Ethel  Garner  went  to  Boston 
and  St.  Lawrence  Universities  and 
then — 

That    Emma     Gerken      was      always 

smiling. 

That   -Marie   Gettings    was   an   artist. 

That  Louise  Gibbons  was  our  clown. 

That  Katharyn  Harmon  was  our 
spokesman. 

That  Gladys  Hartle  was  a  conscien- 
tious worker. 

That  Katharine  Hayden  could  read 
her  own  writing. 

That  Earle  Henderson  almost  rivaled 
Babe   Ruth. 

That  Pauline  Hendrickson  stored 
her  knowledge  in  a  note  book. 

That  JIary  Hickman  came  from 
Eastern  Sho'. 

That  Catharine  Hines  always  took 
notes  in  class. 

That  Doris  Hopkins  did  not  work 
any  more  than  she  had  to. 

That  Hazel  Jacelyn  took  Miss  Sny- 
der's  place. 

That  Myrtle  Kinnamon  was  very 
studious. 


That  Baynard  Little  reminded  our 
class   of   an   Arrow  Collar  ad. 

That  Anna  Mallonee  had  a  sense  of 
humor. 

That  Lavina  Moore  as  a  "little"  miss. 

That  Gertrude  Marriner  never  gave 
a   "hang." 

That  Gladys  Morris  was  our  star  in 
athletics. 

That  Edna  Nolan  could  not  be  beat 
in   basketball. 

That  Beulah  Shry  always  came  to 
class  on  time. 

That  Ruby  Quillen  was  attracted  to 
the   Eastern   Shore. 

That  Gustavus  Sieverts  gave  splen- 
did reports  in  school  room  man- 
agement. 

That  Emily  Stevenson  was  interested 
in   Murdock   radio   head-sets. 

That  Talmadge  Strong  was  the  same 
person  as   'Mr.   Strange." 

That    Anna    Taylor    was    never    in    a 

hurry. 

That  Evelyn  Thomas  never  hooked 
athletics. 

That  Gwendolyn  Thomas  would  not 
teach   two   years. 

That  Frances  Walter  had  established 
her  reputations  as  an  actress. 

That  Grace  Welty  was  seventeen 
years  old. 

That  Sue  Wright  never  failed  to  re- 
spond in  class. 

That  Evelyn  Weisel  was  always  hap- 
py. 

That  Sarah  Yoder  never  found  her 
rich  man  with  brains. 

That  Senior  III  wished  all  the  Sen- 
iors a  successful  teaching  career. 


POEMS  BY  NORMAL  ELEMEN- 
TARY  SEVENTH   GRADERS. 


MASON'S  GARAGE 

WILLY.S-KXIGHT   &   OVERLAND 

.S.VLES  AND  SERVICE 

TIRE.S,   TUBES,  ACCESSORIES 

Vork  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone  Towson  554  Towson,  Md. 
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THE  .MANHATTAN   ORCHE.STRA 


M.   S.    CLARY,   Director, 


4805  Richards  Avenue, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Phone  Hamilton  1903-W. 


Gifts    In    Art,    China,    Leather    Goods, 

Books,    Toy.s, 

THE   DULANY-VERNAY   CO. 

Sociiil   and   Commercial    Stationers 

339-341    X.    Charles,    St.,   Baltimore,, 

(10) 


THE   BALTIMORE   ORIOLE. 

Mary   Virginia   Hariss. 
An  Oriole  sat  in  the  poplar  tree 
And  gaily  sang  when  I  hurt  my  knee. 
I  threw  some  mud  on  her  yellow  bill 
But   the   Oriole  was  happy   still. 
Just  then  an  egg  fell  out  of  her  nest 
And  yet  the  song  swelled  her  orange 

breast. 
I    asked:    "Don't    you    ever      have    a 

sorrow  ? 
Don't   you    ever   wish   you    could    die 

tomorrow?" 
The   Oriole   said:      "Life     is     sweet. 

Why  should   I 
Wish   that   tomorrow  I   could   die? 
If    my    throat    were      ripped      by      a 

sneaky  sparrow 
I'd    rejoice   that   it    wasn't   a   poison- 
ous  arrow. 
Just  now  an  egg  fell  out  of  my  nest 
I    reflected    it    might    have    preceded 

the  rest, 
And   was  happy     in  the     knowledge 

that  three 
Eggs  still   remain   for  my  mate  and 

for  me." 
How  much  better,  if,  like  the  Oriole 
People    would    be    happy   as   they   go 

toward   their  goal! 


"THE    B.ILTIMORE    ORIOLE.' 

Bach    morning   a    faint    little    twitter 
I  hear. 
Just  a  call  it  seems  to  me. 
When    I   look   there   stands   a   birdie 
dear. 
Beside  my  window  or  on  a  tree. 

It  says,  "Little  girl,  it  is  time  to  get 
up, 
You   are   lazy,    just   lazy,    you   see. 
Why,    I've   had   my    drink   from    this 
little  cup, 
I   found   on   the   willow  tree." 

"I've   eaten   my  breakfast   while   you 
slept,   little  girl, 

I've  finished  my  nest  so  neat, 
I've  had  my  bath,  I've  had  my  twirl. 

And   your  smile   I   wish  to   greet." 

So  up  I  get  and  hurry  about. 

With   this  little   friend  so   true; 
It   makes   me   sing   and      smile      and 
shout, 
Now  wouldn't  this  make  you  hap- 
py too? 

CATHERINE   TAYLOR. 


up    m    a 


"THE   SINGER." 

There's   a    beautiful    robin 

tree. 
Singing  and  trilling  as  sweet  as  can 

be; 
Red  is  his  breast  and  brown  are  his 

feathers. 
And  he  sits  there  and  sings  whatever 

the  weather. 

While  it  is  warm  and  summer  is  here 
You   may   be   sure      he   will      always 

appear, 
But  when  the  cold  north  wind  starts 

to  blow 
And   skies   are     dark     and     there     is 

snow, 
Then  to  the  warm  springy  South  he  ' 

will  fly. 
But  he  will  return  when   summer  is 

nigh. 

MARY   FREEBURGER. 


AN  INDIAN  STORY. 


One  evening  about  twilight  two 
little  boys  were  in  a  dense  forest. 
One  of  them  saw  a  flre  in  the  dis- 
tance. Then  both  boys  began  to 
crawl  near  to  it. 

When  they  were  almost  there  an 
Indian  girl  saw  them.  She  at  once 
called  her  father,  who  came  out  and 
captured  them  before  they  had  time 
to  escape.  Now  they  were  prison- 
ers. 

In  this  new  life  they  were  very 
sly  and  had  to  watch  carefully  to 
see  if  any  one  came  to  get  them. 
One  day  their  father  went  past  and 
rescued  them.  After  that  they  were 
very  careful  not  to  get  captured 
again.      So   they  lived    happily. 

ELVINA  HOFMANN, 
Towson  Fifth  Grade. 
April  29,  1924. 
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M.  S.  N.  S. 


As  I  was  walking  down  the  street 

A  billboard  met  my  eye, 
And  what  was  on  that  billboard 

Made  me  laugh  and  cry. 

The  wind   and  rain   had     come   that 
day, 
And  washed  it  half  away; 
And  what  was  on  that  billboard 
Made   that   billboard   say 
->!.      S.      X.      S. 

By  night  and  day  the  same, 

Always  watchful  waiting  wins, 
It  takes  eyes  to  play  this  game. 

As  I  walk  up  and  down  the  hill 

I  fairly  get  the  creeps. 
Because  the  game  is  always  on  • 
M.     S.     X.     S. 

In   English,    Math,   and   History   too, 

Where'e'  we  take  our  seats, 
The  same  old  haunt  is  always  there: 
M.     S.     X.     S. 

Jimmy  shyly  goes  to  class. 

And  into  his  books  he  peeps; 
Why  not  study  every  night 
M.      S.      X'.      S. 

Johnny  gathers  A's  and  B's, 

And  all  good  marks  he  reaps, 
He's    learned    the    lesson    while    he's 
young. 

M.      S.      X.      S. 

Each   night    from     dinner     home     he 
goes. 
And  studies  till  he  sleeps; 
,,Why    go    out,"    poor    Johnny    says, 
M.     S.     X.     S. 

Now   "Josh"   and   "Bob"   and    "Del," 
you  know. 
Haven't  seen  a  girl  for  weeks. 
Bashful?     Xo,   just  cautious! 
M.      S.      X.      S. 

Another  fellow  has  a  girl 

Whom  he  often  seeks; 
But  he  is  careful  night  and  day, 
M.      S.      X.      S. 

And  now  let"s  close  this  episode. 

Of  one  of  nature"s  freaks. 
The  poor  thing  must  be  tirel  by  now, 
M.      S.      X.      S. 

GUXDY,    '24. 


AN  ADVENTURE. 


Once  I  was  walking  in  the  woods 
and  saw  a  house.  I  went  in  the 
house  and  saw  a  man.  I  ran  up 
stairs  and  got  on  the  ralnspout  and 
ran  around  it.  Then  I  fell  through 
the  roof.  I  was  about  ready  to  fall 
through  the  floor  when  my  mother 
said:  "Happy,  come  on  and  get 
readv   for   school." 

CHARLES    AQUILLA   BOSLEY, 

Fifth   Grade,   .Towson. 
Jan   18.   1924. 


HELPFUL  HINTS  TO  THE  UN- 
INITIATED  IN   THE   NOBLE 
ARTS   OF  MODERN 
DANCING. 


Now  boys,  do  this!  and  "Listen, 
World." 

(I)  Veiling  your  ignorance  with 
a  masterful  look  of  grim  determin- 
ation do  not  hesitate  to  saunter 
boldly  over  to  the  best  little  stepper 
in  the  hall  and  ask  her  for  the  first 
dance.  She  may  possibly  be  sur- 
prised, but  she  will  no  doubt  rise  to 
the   occasion   with   a   smile. 

(II)  As  she  wilts  gracefully 
into  your  arms,  seize  her — gently,  of 
possible,  but  firmly  at  all  costs,  and, 
propelling  her  along  in  front  of  you, 
stroll  leisurely  across  the  hall.  Your 
college  training  will  assert  itself 
here,  as  the  result  of  wandering  aim- 
lessly around  the  corridors  between 
classes,  you  will  automatically  drop 
into  the  well-known  "Collegian 
Walk."  When  you  become  fatigued 
with  the  exertion  of  pushing  the  girl 
around,  let  her  push  you.  A  zig 
zag  course  around  the  hall  is  the 
best  one  to  pursue  as  it  enables  you 
to  meet  everyone  in  the  hall  more  or 
less  informally. 

(HI)  Assume  your  best  air  of 
nonchalance  and  keep  a  steady  flow 
of  conversation  about  all  the  dances 
you  have  attended,  and  you  may 
"mention  for  effect  the  number  of 
prizes  you  have  won  lately  at  exhi- 
bition dances. 

(IV)  When  you  bump  into  a 
couple,  look  the  oifending  man 
straight  in  the  eye  and  sulk  con- 
temptuously. He  will  promptly 
apologize. 

(T  r\Iake  constant  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  orchestra.  This 
will  help  your  case  when  you  dis- 
cover you  have  been  fox  trotting  to 
a  waltz.  Just  pass  your  mistake 
ofl:  with  a  superior  laugh  and  explain 
that  "Arkansas  Blues"  was  being 
played  so  badly  that  you  mistook  it 
for  "Kiss  Me  Again." 

(VI)  Should  you  by  any  chance 
tread  on  your  partner's  toes,  once 
or  twice  smile  condescendingly  at 
her  and  assure  her  that  you  did  not 
mind  in  the  least — She  is  improving 
every  minute. 

(VII)  Make  her  feel  your  sup- 
eriority. Do  not  be  too  harsh  with 
the  poor  girl.  As  you  escort  her 
back  to  her  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
dance,  put  her  at  ease  by  promising 
her  that  if  you  can  possibly  manage 
it  you  will  favor  her  with  another 
dance  before  the  evening  is  over. 
She  will  probably  swoon  with  de- 
light. 

ELSIE  SALTZ,  Sr.  II. 


STARTING  OUR  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


The  library  is  a  new  venture  at 
our  school  this  year,  and  therefore 
is  not  large,  but  we're  hoping  it  will 
grow  rapidly. 

We  secured  our  books  from  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Librrary  of  Balti- 
more. They  are  used  books,  which 
the  library  has  discarded,  so  we  only 
had  to  pay  freight  charges  in  order 
to  get  them.  We  have  an  unused 
room  in  the  school  which  we  have 
turned  into  a  library,  being  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  tables  and  chairs 
from  the   club   in   our   community. 

As  soon  as  the  books  came,  we  set 
to  work  cataloging  them.  We  used 
unlined  index  cards  for  both  borrow- 
ers' and  chargers'  cards,  and  secured 
all  other  library  supplies  from  a  lo- 
cal salesroom  of  the  Library  Bureau 
for  about  two  dollars  and  flfty  cents. 

Our  charging  system  is  exactly 
like  the  on,e  used  at  the  Normal 
School.  On  a  recent  visit  back  to 
school  Miss  Osborne  gave  me  many 
valuable  suggestions  which  have 
been  a  great  help  in  organizing  this 
library. 

The  children  are  interested  and 
are  showing  this  interest  by  reading 
all  the  books  they  can  get,  and  by 
bringing  contributions  of  books  from 
their  homes.  One  of  the  sixth  grade 
girls  makes  an  excellent  librarian, 
and  so  gives  the  teacher  in  charge 
an  opportunity  to  supervise  the  se- 
lection of  books  for  pupils  of  the 
different  grades. 

ANN  GRIFFITH, 
District    Line    School, 
Prince  George's  County,  Md. 

MATHIAS  GROSS 

B.IRBER    SHOP 


York  Road 

(10)      


Towson,   M<J. 


"Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder" — and  the  marks  grow  small- 
er.    — The  Horace  Mann  Record. 


You  Are  Invited  To  Bank  With 

THE 

TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Opposite   the    Court    House 

Oljen  Saturday  Xights 

4%     Interest     on     Savings     Deposits 
(10) 

Start   a    Savings   Account   With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 

fioi 

"OUR   SECOND    HOME" 

KEENE'S 

York   Road   and   Burke   Avenue 

(10) 
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THE  ORIOLE 


JOYS   AND   SORROWS   OF 
SR.  VI. 


Wbv  does  the  world  sometimes  seem 

blue? 
Why  do  we  think  that  it  couldn't  be 

true, 
That   once   we   were   happy   and    free 

from  care, 
As    the    birds    that    sing   as    they    fly 

through    the   air? 

Because   we're   Practice   Teaching! 

Why    don't    we    skip    gayly    through 
the  hall? 

Why  don't  we  play  with  the  "Bounc- 
ing Ball"? 

Why  don't  we  ever  skip  at  all? 
Because  we're  Practice  Teaching! 

Why  do  we  read  such  childish  books? 

Why  do  we  mourn  o'er  the  time  les- 
sons took 

When    we    could    have    been    reading 
in   a  shady  nook? 
Because  we're  Practice  Teaching! 

But  why  are  we  making  such  a  fuss? 
Think  of  the  fun  we  have  on  the  bus. 
The  reason  for  all  this  is  just 

Because   we're   Practice   Teaching! 

We    only    know     the     friends     we've 

made; 
We  only  saw  our  fears  all  fade, 
We  only  know  our  grade. 

Because  we're  Practice  Teaching! 


SPRING— LOVE   AND 
BASEBALL. 


"In  the  Spring  a  young  man  s 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love"  and  baseball.  Surely  these 
are  signs  of  Spring.  The  newly 
painted  green  park  benches  are  wit- 
nesses to  their  former,  while  the 
lawns,  sprinkled  with  dandelions, 
will  vouch  for  the  second.  It  is 
said  that  in  Spring  everything  takes 
on  new  life — and  love  isn't  an  ex- 
ception. We  cannot  say  that  love, 
like  the  flowers,  dies  in  winter,  but 
we  can  say  that  with  the  awakening 
of  the  flowers  and  the  coming  of  the 
birds  it  takes  on  new  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm. Love  is  said  to  be  cruel 
— but  in  the  Springtime  when  lovers 
sit  on  the  park  benches  and  whisper 
sweet  nothings  to  each  other,  is  this 
cruelty? 

Baseball  and  love,  although  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects,  have  two 
similiar  characters — they  rebud  in 
Spring  and  their  seasons  generally 
end  in  early  Fall.  Love  is  instinc- 
tive— so  is  baseball.  Did  you  ever 
watch  a  boy  from  six  years  up,  who 
when  Spring  came,  almost  lived  on 
the  diamond,  whether  it  were  the 
back  yard  or  the  athletic  field,  and 
practiced  until  he  was  sore,  half 
hopeful,  half  fearful,  always  an- 
xiously  waiting    the   picking    of    the 


team?  Is  this  fear,  this  hope, 
greatly  different  from  the  fear,  the 
hope,  manifested  when  two  gallant 
young  men  vie  with  each  other  for  a 
lovely  girl's  heart?  Whether  these 
two  activities  are'nt  alike  is  for  you 
to  decide,  but  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  Spring  is  rejuvenating — base- 
ball is  thrilling,  and  love  is  grand. 
KATHARYN    HARMON, 

SR.    III. 


THE  BATTLE  ROYAL. 


On  the  sport  page  of  World's  History 

A  great  fight  was  proclaimed. 
And    nearly    all    the    world's    leading 
pugilists 
Were      among      the       contestants 
named. 

It  was  a  "battle  royal" 

Between  the  Wrong  and  the  Right, 
And  since  the  sides  were  evenly 
matched. 

It  was  a  terrible  fight. 

On  the  side  of  the  Wrong  was  Kais- 
er Bill 
And  old  King  Ferdinand, 
And  also  Charles  of  Austria, 

And    the    Turk    from     the     Pagan 
Land. 

On    the   side  of   the   Right  was   Gen- 
eral Haig, 

And  Foch  so  true  and  bold. 
Czar   Nicholas   and   Diaz, 

And  good  King  Peter  old. 

In  the  summer  of  nineteen  fourteen. 
This   great   fight   did   commence, 

And  if  you  will  take  my  word  for  it. 
It  was  a  struggle  tense. 

Old   Kaiser  Bill  led  with   his  right, 
Haig  countered   to   the   chin. 

And    Diaz   landed    an    uppercut 

And   Charles   struck   back   at   him. 

And   thus   this   fight   continued 
For  full   two  years  or  more. 

And  by  this  time  the  contestants 
Were  feeling  pretty  sore. 

And  during  this  period  of  battle, 
New   countries   joined   the   fight. 

Till     pugilists     from     almost     every 
land 
Were  fighting  for  the  right. 


Czar  Nicholas  was   the   first  to    quit. 

To  internal  troubles  due, 
The  side  of  the  Wrong  rejoiced. 

The  other  felt  right  blue. 

But    from    across    the    deep    Atlantic 
Came  a  warrior  brave  and  strong; 

His  name   was  John  J.  Pershing, 
An    opponent   of   the   wrong. 

As  soon  as  he  jumped  into  the  fray 
The  tide  of  battle  turned; 

And  the  breasts  of  all  his  allies 
Then  with  new  courage  burned. 

Ferdinand   soon   cried   "Enough," 
And  so  did  the  terrible  Turk, 

And  only  Charles  and  Bill  were  left 
To  carry  on  the  work. 

But  the  fighting  got  too  hot  for 
Charles, 

And  he  withdrew  from  the  fight; 
And  only  Kaiser  Bill  was  left 

To  battle  against  the  Right. 

But  numbers  would  tell,  old  Bill 
well  knew. 

And  he  soon  called  "Kamerad." 
Then  all  the  victors  rejoiced 

And  all  the  World  was  glad. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  nineteen 
eighteen, 

When   the  great  fight  was  done 
And   the  fighters  all   returned  home, 

A  victory  either   lost  or  won. 

And  so  the  Right  did  conquer. 

But   to    whom   does   the   credit   be- 
long? 
Not   to  Diaz,   Foch  or  General   Haig. 

But  to  Pershing,  brave  and  strong. 

JOSIAH    BLACKLOCK, 

Junior  VI. 

"Say  It  With  Flowers" 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 


Office:    Cut    Flower    and    Plant    Dept. 

3313    York   Road 
Nursery:   Gittings   and   Bellona   Aves. 

Govans,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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HENRY  RECKORD 
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STATE  u , „  ,,,    i^^§Q[^ 

?ALIiMa8£  4.  MARYLAND 


MISS    LIDA    LEE    TALL.    PrincipaL 


TO  MISS  TALL 

Onr  honored  Principal,  whose  character  Whittier  must  have  visioned  when 
he  wrote  these  lines: 

"A  full  rich  nature,  free  to  trust, 

Truthful  and  almost  sternly  just," 
VTe,  the  Class  of  '24  do  dedicate  this  book  as  a  token  of  our  deep  re.spect. 

ESTELLE  HAINES. 


MISS  TALLS  MESSAGE  TO  HEE  CLASS. 


"Let  your  light  so  shine."'  we  are  told.  Yes,  all  down  the  ages  the 
brirniug  torch  of  inspiration  has  ever  been  the  symbol  of  knowledge  and  of 
wisdom,  for  it  is  the  prepared  miud  which  handles  an  everlasting  flame. 

There  is  something  very  fitting  iu  the  symbolism  that  can  be  read  in 
to  the  gift  of  this  year's  Senior  Class,  for  it  is  through  them  that  the  tower  is 
to  be  lighted. 

"Eising  iu  State  on  the  hill  at  the  crest"  stands  the  tower.  So,  night 
after  night  the  newly  illuminated  clock  will  send  out  its  message  of  the  pass- 
ing moments.  Xight  after  night  in  the  library  under  the  tower,  students 
will  read  and  delve  for  knowledge  and  still  more  knowledge. 

FOR  WHAT? 

That  the}'  may  carry  into  the  schools  of  this  State  minds  eciuipped  to 
understand  child  nature ;  minds  equipped  to  understand  civic  problems,  and 
minds  equipped  to  aid  in  the  solving  of  national  and  international  affairs. 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance  comes  a  call  for  light — and  more 
light — for  it  is  only  truth,  accompanied  by  faith  and  knowledge  that  can  put 
to  rout  all  the  enemies  of  ci^-ilization. 

May  }-our  light  shine  forth  forever,  0  Class  of   '24. 

ESTHEE  McDowell.  Sr.  YI.  Reporter. 


,,,.,.  ALBERT  S.  COOK  LIBRARY 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON 
BALTIMORE  4,  MARYLAND 


CLASS  CREED. 


Wr.  the  Class  of  1924:,  feel  as  we  take  our  places  in  the  great  drama  of 
life,  that  we  shall  endeavor  unceasingly  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  that 
we  shall  derive  the  utmost  happiness  in  seeking  righteousness  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  in  giving  due  credit  to  every  worthy  deed,  in  rendering 
service  that  will  benefit  humanity,  in  loving  mankind,  not  from  a  feeling  of 
duty  I'.ut  with  a  willingness  that  is  heart  born,  and  above  all  in  trusting  to  our 
God  in  all  things. 

GEORGE  HOr.K. 


TO  THE  CLASS  OF    '24. 


Do  you  rememlier  last  year  how  we  as  Juniors  envied  the  Class  of  '23? 
We  thought  it  would  be  wonderful  to  be  Seniors,  and  it  has  been,  hasn't  it? 
The  ties  that  bind  us  to  Normal  and  to  one  another  have  been  strengthened ; 
many  of  our  hopes  and  aspirations  have  been  realized ;  some  of  our  dreams 
have  come  true. 

Our  biggest  undertaking  has  been  our  practice  teaching.  To  those  of 
you  who  found  it  all  that  you  expected  there  is  this  to  be  said:  "May  you 
enjoy  the  real  thing  as  much  as  you  have  the  preparation  for  it."'  To  those 
of  you  who  are  a  little  timid  and  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  fitted 
to  teach  let  me  say — if  after  you've  done  your  best,  tried  to  fit  in  and  found 
it  impossible,  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  you  be  justified  in  choosing  another 
vocation.  But  teaching  is  such  an  interesting,  gripping,  vital  and  worth- 
while profession  I  feel  sure  the  majority  of  us.  timid  though  we  may  now  be, 
will  find  that  it  is  the  thing  we  want  to  do — the  thing  which  will  give  us  more 
real  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  anything  else. 

May  you  go  forward  in  the  name  of  the  IMaryland  State  Xormal  School 
to  the  high-  calling  to  which  your  profession  so  clearly  points  and  with  an 
intelligent  and  honest-minded  outlook  on  life;  endeavoring  to  help  others 
onward  and  upward  as  you  have  in  time  been  helped,  remembering  always 
that  tolerance  and  hard  work  are  the  requisites  of  real  and  lasting  success. 

We  are  leaving  our  Alma  ilater  for  the  wider  interests  of  life,  but  may 
we  forever  kee])  alive  the  treasured  memories  and  cherisiied  friendships  of 
oui-  Xormal  days. 

CYNTHIA  BLAINE,  Honorary  Pres. 
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SENIOR  CLASS  POEM. 
OUR  CLASS  OF  TWENTY-FOUR. 


Wasn't  it  pleasant,  0  classmates  miue, 

In  days  when  joys  and  sorrows  entwined 

At  Normal — when  the  work  of  the  day  was  through, 

And  all  was  planned  for  the  morrow,  too, 

And  we  would  talk  and  laugh  anew 

Our  class  of  Twent.y-Four  ? 

It  all  stands  out  so  clear  today! 
Though  Normal  days  are  passed  away — 
Through  all  the  class-rooms  and  down  the  hall, 
We  patter  again  as  memories  call. 
And  fleeting  fancies  give  a  jjicture  of  all — 
Our  class  of  Twent.y-Four ! 

Our  teachers  before  us  now  come  into  view — 
Friends  we've  tried  and  found  loyal  and  true. 
We  know  how  they  worked  that  we  might  be 
True  to  ourselves  and  others,  you  see. 
For  that's  the  best  kind  of  loyalty 

0  class  of  Twenty-Four. 

Now  a  fond  remembrance  of  those  who  worked 
So  faithfully  for  us  and  never  shirked. 
For  Hayden  and  Gantz  and  Harsh,  all  three 
Are  jiist  as  fine  as  girls  can  be, 
And  the  others  are  hard  to  beat.     Ah  me ! 
Our  class  of  Tweuty-Four ! 

Why,  the  old  rousing  cheers  are  heard  once  more 
As  "Hip  Normals,  Hip  Pests,""  ring  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  there  comes  that  feeling  of  pride 
For  our  colors.     'Twill  ever  abide ; 
And  Ave  sing  their  praises  far  and  wide — 
Our  class  of  Twenty-Four. 

Before  a  throng  of  '"five  fifty"  strong 
Comes  one  who  helps  us  choose  ight  from  wrong. 
She  stands  for  justice — fair  play  to  all ; 
We  know  right  away  it  must  be  "Miss  Tall." 
With  such  a  member  we  can  not  fall — 
Our  class  of  Twenty-Four. 

And  0  my  class  mates,  though  far  away. 
When  eyes  grow  dim  and  locks  turn  gray, 
Let's  kijep  a  spark  of  friendship,  so  fine 
In  our  hearts  burning  and  ready  to  shine, 
Yes — just  for  the  sake  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne.'" 
0  class  of  Twenty-Four. 

And  now  to  those  days  we'll  say  good-bye. 
Our  work  is  at  hand,  we  must  not  sish. 


I  wish  you  success  and  liappiness  too. 
May  peace  and  contentment  dwell  in  you; 
lint  above  all  things,  to  yourselves  be  true 
0  class  of  Twentv-Four. 


EVA  K.  aicCAULEY,  Senior  Vt. 


FARE¥7ELL  MESSAGE  FSOM  SENIOR  I. 


Life  is  not  measured  by  yearss,  but  by  its  own  intensity  and  scope. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  some  peoj^le  have  more  life  in  seventy  years  than 
Methusaleh  had  in  his  more  than  nine  hundred  j'ears. 

Shall  we  measure  our  life  at  Normal  by  two  years?     By  all  means,  no. 

What  we  have  gained  and  contributed  to  our  school  may  not  be  written 
in  a  book  of  histoi'y,  but  every  day  we  have  added  .just  a  wee  bit  more  to  our 
own  history. 

We  felt  mighty  green  when  Ave  first  launched  our  bark  in  the  Normal 
School  stream  that  beautiful  fall  of  1922.  But  like  B'rer  Rabbitt,  "we 
didn  't  say  nothin ",  we  .just  lay  low. ' ' 

.But  behold,  in  the  fall  of  1923,  when  we  returned  Seniors,  we  no  longer 
"lay  low,"  for  during  our  Junior  year  we  awoke,  and  now,  we  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Charlotte  Helm,  our  song  bird,  was  now  Pest  President,  and 
Owen  president  of  the  Normals.  Later  we  realized  that  Sam  Troupe  was 
president  of  the  Tliespian  Club,  secretary  of  the  Senior  Class  and  business 
manager  of  the  Oriole,  while  Ruth  McCrea  was  made  House  President  of 
Newell  Hall.  In  the  field  of  sports  we  have  Sara  Laird,  captain  of  the  girls' 
basket  ball  team,  and  Harold  Moser  president  of  the  Athletic  Association. 
Many  other  minor  officers  has  Senior  I  given  to  M.  S.  N.  S. 

In  September  we  had  scarcel.v  time  to  congratulate  our  cele1)rities  as 
Student  Teaching  deinanded  our  undivided  attention.  We,  the  members  of 
Seniof  I.  shouldered  our  P.  A.  and  now  that  next  year  is  drawing  near,  we 
are  ti'ying  to  cling  to  what  is  left  of  it. 

We  have  loved  being  together,  working  even  through  these  last  few 
weeks  when  we  have  been  too  busy  to  speak,  owing  to  the  writing  of  histoiy 
e.ssays  and  printing  of  flash  cards.  We  hope  we  have  lixcd  up  to  (Uii-  n'lmta- 
tion  and  given  to  the  school  the  best  that  we  had. 

'riie  bark  sails  on  into  Ihe  stream  of  life.  \vi'  hear  the  call  of  the  pro- 
fessional life  we  must  follow,  we  take  with  us  glorious  memories.  The  past 
thrills  us,  the  future  inspires  us.  and  it  is  now  foi-  us  to  make  the  best  of  the 
])reseiit. 

LOHHTTA  SCHWARTZ,  Reporter. 
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TWENTY-FOUE. 


Two  years  ago  ■He  wandered  here 
From  East  aud  Western  Shore ; 

Two  years  we've  been  before  the  mast 
On  the  t;-ood  ship  Twenty-Four. 

The  days  have  gone  aud  years  rolled  by 
Aud  now  we've  readied  the  goal; 

We've  had  no  journey  free  from  storm 
From  rocky  coast  and  shoal. 

Our  gallant  ship  has  nobly  borne 
I's  safely  through  the  squalls, 

Which,  as  we  know,  have  oft'  beset 
The  passage  through  these  halls. 

Full  many  a  time  we've  reeled  beneath 
The  tempest  and  the  storm; 

We've  met  disaster,  trouble,  pain. 
In  every  shajae  and  form. 

We  sometimes  thouglit  our  ship  was  lost 
To  hovering  Grim  Despair. 

But  timber  such  as  ours  Avas  made 
For  weather  foul  or  fair. 

The  waves  a  few  times  dashed  up  high 
And  o'er  our  bulwarks  flowed. 

To  wash  off  some  unlucky  mate 
To  whirling  depths  bplow. 

But  trouble  never  conqiiered  joy; 

Though  mirth  gives  'way  to  pain. 
Gentle  breezes  follow  storms 

As  sunshine  follows  rain. 

Triumphantly  we  come  to  port. 

Proud  of  our  work  that's  o'er; 

And  end  with  joj'  the  maiden  trip 
Of  our  good  shi^D  Twenty-Four, 

But  this  is  not  our  final  trip ; 

We'll  soon  be  off  once  more. 
To  test  our  ship  in  sterner  seas. 

Where  wilder  terape5ts  roar. 

And  w?    a  healthy,  hardy  crew. 

Win  take  the  sea  once  more 
To  bravely  meet  the  other  storms 

In  the  good  shio  Twenty-Four. 
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GUNDY— '24. 


THE    EFFECT    OF    PERSONALITIES    UPON   THE    WORLD. 


In  the  annals  of  history,  as  time  goes  on,  we  find  dotted  here  and  there 
upon  its  pages  personalities  that  have  most  interestingly  molded  our  lives. 
Since  the  day  when  man  first  planted  his  foot  on  the  sands  of  the  universe 

he  has  been  guided  bv  some  unseen  force,  sometimes  by  man always  b,y 

God. 

Egypt  had  her  Pharaohs,  Greece  her  Plato  and  her  Aristotle,  and  Mace- 
donia had  her  Alexander  the  Great,  but  by  now  they  are  only  part  of  our 
history  and  not  a  part  of  our  everyday  life.  We  look  upon  them  with  admir- 
ation and  that  is  our  closest  connection  with  them.  We  have  no  common 
tie  between  us  and  them  and  we  drift  apart  consequently  more  readily  than 
we  do  from  people  whom  we  read  about  and  see  evei'y  day.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  justified  in  passing  so  abruptly  to  some  personality  that 
directly  concerns  us  at  the  present  time.  Let  us  look  for  just  a  moment  to 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

To  all  the  Christian  world  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of  respect 
if  not  of  love  and  obedience :  The  Turks  follow  Mohammed  and  the  Hindu 
seeks  the  teaching  of  Gandhi,  but  there  is  a  feeling  among  them  even  iu  their 
most  devout  moments  that  the  "white  man's  God"  will  finally  overcome  and 
rule  them.  People  from  every  country  on  the  globe,  be  they  barbarians  or 
be  thej'  people  enjoying  the  highest  type  of  education,  realize  that  some 
unseen  power  gives  them  food,  gives  them  di'ink  and  gives  them  rest.  They 
may  not  know  yet  that  God  gave  His  only  Son  to  guide  our  footsteps  here  on 
earth,  but  they  must  know  sooner  or  later  because  He  above  has  made  us.  so 
only  He  can  destroy  us. 

Jesus  came  not  as  a  mystery  to  man.  but  as  a  son  of  his  mother  the 
same  as  you  and  I.  We  have  read  of  his  supernatural  powers,  in  fact  even 
today  we  all  see  the  trace  of  his  mii-acles  reflecting  themselves  in  the  lives  of 
people.  He  was  the  fortune  teller,  a  soothsayer  and  prophet  of  his  time. 
Multitudes  marveled  at  his  teachings.  Thousands  gathered  to  see  him  heal 
the  sick  and  comfort  the  broken  hearted.  He  told  His  disciples  of  things 
that  were  to  come  to  pass  and  His  congregations  of  the  repentance  tliat  must 
follow  their  sins.  His  wisdom  was  astounding  to  the  doctors  and  His  acts 
a  revelation  to  the  people.  Today  His  works  still  live  and  His  wisdom  is 
transplanted  in  the  minds  of  men.  People  whose  works  live  after  them 
must  be  the  people  who  shape  our  lives  and  determine  our  destinies.  They 
are  the  ones  wlio  lix'c  closest  to  us  even  after  their  deatli. 

ilen  cannot  lead  lives  that  live  after  them  unless  their  life  be  filled 
with  many  sacrifices  and  many  concessions.  All  our  ])lagues  come  through 
selfish  acts.  Christ  is  only  one  of  His  kind,  but  there  are  many  who  have 
lived  a  life  of  immolation.  ]\lartin  Luther  gave  liis  life  for  Protestantism 
and  lived  to  see  his  belief  s])read  to  the  far  corners  of  the  universe.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  shall  live  forevei'.  His  life  of  service  and  sacrifice  to  mankind, 
and  his  death  for  the  sake  of  peace  must  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
liim  and  saw  his  work.  These  men  live  today  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
just  as  they  lived  when  they  were  here  below  witii  us.  They  established  foi- 
us  our  living  code;  the  height  nl'  ideiilisni  is  in  tlirii-  lives. 

JAY  S.  PHICE. 
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THOSE  YOU  KNOW. 


Here's  to  our  Principal,  Miss  Tall, 

A  goodly  friend  is  she ; 
She's  happy  as  a  lark  in  spring 

And  busy  as  a  bee. 

Jlr.  Bishop  was  born  an  orator, 

A  fine  old  sport  is  he ; 
He  jollies  yon  in  the  classroom, 

And  gives  you  not  less  than  "C." 

Mr.  Walther  surely  knows  his  stuff, 

As  you  all  plainly  know; 
He  knows  the  geograph.y  of  Maryland, 

Both  Western  and  Eastern  Sho'. 

Mr.  Hulsizer  is  a  rural  man 

And  believes  in  rural  schools — 

In  educating  the  meek  and  lowly 

Which  cannot  be  trusted  to  fools. 

In  history  class,  oh  me !  oh  my ! 

What  Miss  Van  Bibber  doesn't  know; 
She  refers  us  to  a  book  by  Johnson, 

And  to  it  we  always  go. 

Our  English  is  in  a  frightful  state ; 

Our  knowledge  has  just  begun. 
But  we  may  learn — if  we  live  long  enough 

By  going  to  our  friend.  Miss  Munn. 

In  hygiene  class  we  are  taught  to  use 
The  toothbrush,  soap  and  towel. 

And  if  we  don'.t  it's  our  own  fault; 
We  were  told  to  by  Miss  Dowell. 

Those  songs  we  sang  in  assembly 

They  surely  were  some  screechers, 

It  hurt  our  ears,  both  large  and  small. 

And  Miss  M/cBachern,  our  music  teacher. 

J\Ir.  Schoenfelder  is  our  musician 

Who  trains  the  Normal  Syncopators ; 

They've  grown  in  their  art  and  musical  skill 
Like  chickens  from  fine  incubators. 

Miss  Schroeder  sang  for  us  one  evening; 

A  treat,  by  all  "twas  admitted. 
That  soothed  our  nerves  at  the  end  of  day 

And  with  our  mood  just  fitted. 
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But  A\iieii  it  conies  to  real  tine  art 

I  refer  you  to  Miss  Snyder, 
"Who  taught  us  to  paint  animals  for  children. 

From  the  elei^hant  to  the  spider. 

Miss  Medwedeff,  please  have  a  heart 

In  your  geography  method's  class, 
And  when  the  roll  is  called  in  June 

Oh'  Heavens !  let  us  pass. 

Miss  Birdsong  is  the  scientist 

Who  measures  the  human  mind; 
She  tests  both  bright  and  dumb  ones, 

Her  measurements  surely  find. 

Mrs.  Stapleton  in  her  English  class 

It  surely  hard  to  beat. 
A  teacher  of  her  equal 

Is  one  you  seldom  meet. 

Miss  Hartman  is  a  person 

"Whose  heart's  right  in  her  work: 
When  she's  put  right  to  the  test 

No  duty  does  she  sliirk. 

Miss  Orcutt  is  a  mathematician 

Of  high  degree  and  rank, 
And  that's  the  reason,  I  suppose, 

She  has  charge  of  our  Students'  Bank. 

Miss  Jones  is  an  expert  in  "Home  Ec." 

And  teaches  the  girls  how  to  sew ; 
They  know  all  about  color  schemes  and  such 

And  will  know  how  to  make  their  own  trousseau. 

And  now  as  1  come  to  a  person 

Whose  personage  is  great  and  profound; 
Miss  Scaraborough,  in  classroom  management 

Gives  wisdom  that  is  botli  good  and  sound. 

Miss  Richardson  in  her  history  class 

Tells  us  things  we  do  not  know 
Of  anciiMit  hinds  aiul  customs  (|ueer 

We  never  heard  ol'  befn'. 

^liss  (irc.'iihnv  is  a  wizai'd 

In  industrial  arts,  I'll  say. 
Sill'  made  the  whole  of  a  city 

or  Beaver  I'oai'd  in  one  day. 

Miss  Woolsy  is  real  arlistie 

In  llii'  arl  of  poster  making; 
I '\e  tried  and  ti'ii'd.  hut  all   in  vain. 

My  painted  luimls  arc  shaking. 
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If  yoii  want  to  be  young  and  healthy, 
And  not  have  a  weak,  crooked  spine, 

Just  go  to  JMiss  Cook,  our  instructor. 

Whose  methods  are  just,  good  and  kind. 

And  you  may  also  go  to  Jliss  Sammis, 

A  wee  little  person  is  she ; 
Yet  she  buzzes  along  through  the  corridor 

Like  a  bright  little  honej-  bee. 

Mr.  Callowhill,  with  hai^ijy  smile, 

Was  ueA'er  known  to  frown ; 
But  I  heard  him  say  on  the  soccer  field: 

"Boys,  please  keep  that  old  toe  down."' 

Miss  Sperry  is  the  lady  who 

Has  charge  of  the  dormitory. 
One  night  a  girl  came  in  real  late — 

But  that  "s  another  story. 

Mrs.  Dingle  is  a  lady  who 

Into  human  nature  sees: 
She  warns  us  all  of  her  approch 

By  the  jingle  of  hey  keys. 

Dr.  Burdick  is  the  one 

Who  cares  for  our  aches  and  isains. 
But  the  medicine  she  gives  is  terrible 

Ajid  the  pills  weigh  several  grains. 

Miss  Reill.v  is  the  trained  nurse. 

She 's  sensible  and  clever : 
And  when  we're  in  the  infirmary 

We  could  just  be  sick  forever. 

Xow  that  lady  of  pleasing  personage, 
A  lady — 0  yes  ,  it's  Miss  Stone, 

Who  presides  with  queenly  manners, 
"Hello!  that  you  at  the  phone?" 

Mrs.  Sibly  works  with  the  little  tots 
And  what  she  does  is  a  wonder. 

She  guides  their  steps  with  skill  and  care : 
To  us  they  make  no  blunder. 

Miss  Hillhouse.  with  the  Second  Grade. 

Uses  methods  with  careful  selection. 
And  when  she  finishes  her  work  vrith  them 

They're  mighty  near  to  perfection. 

Down  to  the  third  year  once  we  went 

To  see  a  lesson  there. 
The  way  that  J\Iiss  Buckley  taught  that  class 

Showed  both  great  skill  and  care. 
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Miss  Fitzgerald,  iu  the  Fourth  Grade  room, 
Has  pupils  in  interesting  stages; 

Her  teachiiig  develops  their  minds,  you  see, 
And  now  they're  smart  as  blazes. 

Miss  Eekerts  pupils  are  smart  enough  too, 
You  just  simjjly  cannot  deceive  'em; 

The  answers  they  give  to  your  questions — 

Well,  you  just  simply  have  to  believe   'em. 

Mrs.  McCord  works  with  the  Sixth  Grade, 

I  remember  one  time  I  was  there ; 
The  way  she  managed  her  classroom 
Made  me  just  sit  and  .start. 

Miss  Farrell  believes  in  the  project. 
And  successful  she  is,  it  seems; 

The  one  carried  out  by  her  Hj^giene  Class 
Just  made  one  live  in  dreams. 

Now  happy-go-lucky  Miss  Osborne 

In  the  Library  holds  forth  her  sway, 

And  drives  away  our  troubles 

Throughout  the  livelong  day. 

Miss  Holt  is  her  assistant, 

A  very  nice  person  to  know. 
She  helps  you  find  the  book  you  want, 

So  that  your  brains  may  grow. 

Miss  Carley  is  the  registrar. 

Who  keeps  records  for  you  and  me; 
And  if  you  are  absent  from  classes, 

Blue  slips — four  o'clock — G.  C. 

Mrs.  Fox  is  in  the  office  too. 

And  helps  Miss  Carley  there ; 
She's  a  pleasing  little  person 

And  always  on  the  square. 

GAL  13— 
Miss  Gilbert  greets  vou  with  a  smile, 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
She  does  lier  work  in  a  busines.slike  way 

And  to  the  service  is  true. 

Miss  Glass  works  through  tlip  livelong  dHV. 

She's  busy  as  can  be; 
But  as  I  entered  her  office  she  "asked: 

''Did  you  sign  foi'  tlii'  jxjstoffiep  key?" 

The  one  1  now  shall  write  about 
Is  tiie  same  as  days  come  and  go: 
A  cheery  smile  lights  up  her  face. 

And  siie's  always  the  same  Miss  Rose. 
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Miss  Merceron  surely  is  a  busy  one, 
She 's  always  ou  the  go ; 

And  Avheu  you  calls  liei-  on  the  phone 
She's  there  to  say  "Hello!" 


TALMAGE  A.  R.  STRONG,  Sr.  III. 


HIP,  NORMALS!     HIP,  PESTS! 


April  25th,  May  4tli  and  May  16th.  What  do  they  mean?  It's  need- 
less to  say  that  every  true  Norniaal  aand  every  loyal  Pest  will  remember  these 
dates  forever  and  a  day.  April  the  25th  started  the  ball  rolling;  May  4th 
gave  it  added  impulse,  and  by  the  time  it  had  reached  May  16th  it  was  rolling 
at  a  speed  which  only  half  expressed  the  momentum  at  which  563  spirited 
society  hearts  were  beating. 

The  contest  were  just  three  grand  and  glorious  successes  in  which  the 
loyalty  and  feverish  desire  to  win  was  balanced  by  unparalled  sportsmanship 
and  good  natured  rivaalry.  Although  each  society  worked  with  all  its  might 
to  win  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  and  secure  the  coveted  medal,  the  thought 
uppermost  in  each  student's  mind  that  the  honor  was  not  so  much  for  the 
Blue  and  Gold  or  Maroon  and  Gold,  but  for  the  "White  and  Gold.  Though 
the  Pests  lost  and  the  disappointment  was  great,  it  was  the  above  thought 
that  took  the  bitterness  out  of  the  defeat  and  painted  the  cloud  with  a  silver 
lining. 

The  Normals  won,  and  took  their  victory  as  gracefully  and  modestly 
as  real  victors  should.     They  are  to  be  congratulated. 

One  society  had  to  win,  the  other  lose,  but  after  all  is  said  and  done 
it  matters  not  so  much  whether  you  won  or  lost  but  how  you  played  the  game. 
Both  Pests  and  Normals  played  the  game  with  such  a  sijirit  of  loyalty  and  co- 
operation as  only  triie  men  and  women  could  do. 


WHY? 

Why  are  lessons  never  finished? 

Why  do  profs  give  awful  tests? 

Why  was  music  ever  written? 

Why  are  queer  black  marks  called  "rests? 

Why  is  mind  an  abstract  organ, 
When  we  use  it  every  day? 
Why  do  some  folks  always  grumble? 
At  all  thiugs  .you  do  or  say? 

Whj^  don't  folks  get  tired  of  living? 
Why  is  love  described  as  blind? 
Why  do  boys  and  girls  like  spooning? 
Why  do  teachers  seem  unkind? 

Why  is  M.  S.  N.  S.  called  Normal 
When  we  know  her  I.  Q  's  high  ? 
What  is  life  all  about,  I  wonder? 
Hope  I'll  find  out  bye  and  bye. 
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LOVE  IN  SPRINGTIME. 


Tlicy  may  talk  of  lo\'e  in  the  Springtime, 

When  songbirds  return  to  the  nest — 
())•  think  that  to  love  in  the  Autnmn 

Is  really  quite  the  best ; 
They  may  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  sitting 

Jn  a  chair  that  was  meant  for  one, 
Snuggled  up  to  a  crackling  lire 

When  a  M-inter  day  is  done. 

Your  love  in  the  Springtime  is  batHing 

And  not  the  kind  that  stays — 
And  love  in  the  Autumn's  saddening, 

"With  its  dismal,  lonely  days. 
Though  your  fireside  scene's  appealing. 

The  flame  must  be  tended  with  care 
And.  in  moving  to  stir  up  the  innbers. 

Your  euff-links  ma.y  catch  in  her  hair. 

But  give  me  a  starry  evening. 

In  the  glorious  month  of  June — 
With  the  "Only  Girl"  beside  me 

Beneath  a  friendly  moon; 
Or  a  cozy  canoe  adrifting 

With  the  twinkling  stars  above 
And  nobody  else  to  disturb  us 

Or  hear  our  Avords  of  love. 

True  love  is  abroad  in  the  moonlight. 

Where  sounds  of  the  dance  are  dim — 
And  "he"  lingers  awhile  in  the  shadows. 

That  "she''  may  catch  up  with  him. 
"His"  ball-room's  a  moonlit  garden. 

His  partner  is  one  of  the  elves; 
And  there's  nobody  there  but  the  chap'rons-- 

Just  the  moon,  the  stars — and  themselves. 


GUNDY— '24. 


Here's  a  hard  geometry  ijrolilem  we  worked  out  the  other  ilay 
Given — A  rotten  potato. 
-  To  prove — It  is  a  beehive. 

1.  A  I'otten  potato  is  a  specked 'tater. 

2.  A  spectatoi-  is  a  beholder. 

3.  A  bee-holder  is  a  beehive. 

4.  Therefore,  a  rotten  potato  is  a  i)erhive. — K.xcliauge. 


All   joking  aside,  these  intelligence  tests  really  ilo  indicate  those  who 
have  bi-ains.     Those  who  have,  don't  take  them. — Purple  Parrot. 


"Gee.  those  guvs  are  a  circus  when  they  get  logetiier?' 

"Who.-" 

"Bai'nniii  and   liailey.  " 
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DON'T  LINGER! 


ALPHA  KAPPA  DELTA. 


President — Frances  Grimes. 
^'ice-President — Hazel  ]\luiTay. 
Secretary — Virginia  Powell. 
Treasurer — ' '  Catz ' '  Schnebl y. 

\Like  a  flame  that  burns  on  througli  the  years  and  is  kindled  afresh 
every  year  is  the  spirit  of  the  Alpha  Kappa  I^eltas.  We  have  tried  to  spread 
our  light  all  through  the  school  in  the  form  of  sincerity,  truth  and  kindness. 
We  have  tried  to  make  life  a  little  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it. 

We  believe  that  bonds  of  friendship  have  been  made  never  to  be  broken: 
that  ties  between  us  and  the  Delta  Beta  Deltas  and  Xu  Sigraas  have  been 
bound  stronger  by  our  social  contact. 

We  hope  that  we  have  given  the  best  that  we  had — fulfilled  all  things 
that  had  been  expected  of  us  and  that  we  have  upheld  with  a  In-oad.  never- 
flinching  shoulder,  the  name  of  Alpha  Kappa  Delta. 

To  dear  old  Normal  we  must  soon  say  "Adieu"!  Our  flame  is  fading 
to  be  replenished  next  year  by  a  greater  hue.  spreading  a  gleam  and  bright- 
ness more  than  we  of  '24  did. 

HELEN  WELSH.  ~ 


HISTORY   AND    GEOGRAPHY    CLUB. 


Mildred  Beauehamp — President. 
Talma ge  Strong — Secretary-Treasurer. 
Miss  Yan  Bibber.  Mr.  Walther — Advisers. 

The  History  and  Geography  Club  is  one  of  the  most  important  organi- 
zations of  the  school,  for  its  branches  extend  into  all  the  Counties  of  Mary- 
land. 

We  have  taken  worth  while  imaginary  tours  through  the  different 
Counties,  observed  the  most  interesting  historical  places,  in  regard  to  their 
geographic  conditions.  These  tours  were  discussed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  different  Counties,  supplemented  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern  slide. 

We  have  enjoyment  in  many  other  real  ways;  we  have  refreshments  at 
every  meeting;  we  visit  places  in  Baltimore  City,  such  as:  The  Jlaryland  His- 
torical Society,  the  History  Teachers'  Association,  which  held  its  meeting  on 
May  f)th.  Two  of  the  members  were  sent  as  delegates  from  the  Club  to  at- 
tend the  subscription  dinner  at  the  Emerson  Hotel,  given  by  the  History 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  This  dinner  was 
followed  by  a  speech  from  Dr.  Beard. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  hike,  which  will  come  May  20.  This 
occasion  is  sure  to  be  a  great  success  in  the  way  of  sports,  "eats,"  and  educa- 
tion. Thii'ty-tive  of  the  new  Seniors  are  also  invited  to  join  us.  Xext  year 
the  Histoj-y  and  Geograjihy  Clul)  will  take  in  fifteen  Juniors,  and  if  you  want 
to  be  lucky,  be  one  of  those  fifteen.     Don't  fail !    Be  prompt! 

MILDRED  BBAUCHAMP,  Sr.  III. 
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HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  CLUB. 


ALPHA   KAPPA    DELTAS. 


DELTA  BETA  DELTA. 


Officers : 

Emily  .Stevenson — President. 
Naomi  Harsh — Vice-President. 
Lavinia  Moore — Secreta ry-Treasurer. 

It  is  now  nearing  tlie  close  of  this  school  year.  All  ovn-  the  world 
students  and  teachers  are  wondering:  "How  much  have  we  accomplished  this 
year?"  Achievement  cannot  be  measured  by  scholarship  alone.  There  is 
always  the  human  element.    . 

Delta  Beta  Delta  feels  that  although  there  have  been,  perhaps,  some 
mistakes  (and  who  of  us  mortals  does  not  make  mistakes)  that  we  have  done 
our  best  to  make  this  year  a  year  in  which  scholarship  and  companionship  play 
an  equal  pavt. 


I'd  like  to  ask  some  wise  jDerson 
Who  never  makes  mistakes. 

To  tell  me  why  it's  night  that  falls. 
And  day  that  always  breaks. 


First  Student — Pools  can  ask  more  questions  than  wise  men  can  answer. 
Second  Student — That's  why  I  didn't  pass  in  my  exams. — Exchange. 
Dude — I  see  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  has  now  spread  to  golfers. 
Stude— To  golfers? 

Dude — Yes,  they  foot  it  all  day    and    mouth    about  it  al  Inight. — ^Ex. 
Picture  Dealer — A  picture  for  a  wedding  present"?     Yes,  sir!     Here's 
the  very  thing,  most  charming,  "The  Coming  Storm!" — Passing  Show. 


Queer  Bugs. 

Josiah — "Reuben,  I's  got  Arithmetic  bugs." 
Reuben — "Arithmetic  bugs — what  yo'  call  'em  that  for?" 
Josiah — "  'Cause  they  adds  to  my  distraction,  they  subtracts  from  my 
attention,  they  divides  my  time,  and  they  multiply  like  tthe  dickens." 


"Why  don't  you  buy  something  at  my  table?"'  demanded  a  girl  at  the 
bazaar 

' '  Because  I  only  buy  from  the  homely  girls, ' '  said  the  man.  ' '  They  have 
a  harder  time  making  sales,  you  know." 

The  girl  was  not  offended  and  he  worked  this  right  down  the  line. — Ec- 
hliange. 


Bald  Headed  Teacher,  in  class  one  morning  said — "Ask  any  questions 
you  like  and  show  you're  interested. ' ' 

Junior — "Mr. Why  don't  you  raise  hair  on  the  top  of  your  head? 

Bald  Headed  Teacher,  very  much  surprised — "Why  doesn't  grass  grow 
0  na  busy  street  ? ' ' 

Jnior — "Oh,  I  see,  it  can't  get  up  through  the  concrete." 


Senior — "You're  the  biggest  dumbell  in  school." 

Junior — "Aw,  gwan,  you  are,  yourself." 

Mr  Hulsizer  (absentmindedly)— "Boys,  boys,  don't  forget  I'm  here.' 
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DREAMS  VERSUS  FACTS. 


"Life  is  real;  life  is  earnest!"'  So  says  one  of  our  ^reat  poets.  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  connect  up  the  two  thoughts  that  what  you  get  out  of 
.school  will  in  a  measure  determine  what  you  put  into  your  life  when  you  are 
through  with  lessons.' 

Many  think  that  school  is  the  place  for  pleasure  and  little  realize  that 
if  they  take  all  their  pleasures  now,  during  four  short  years  of  their  life,  that 
the  rest  will  be  hard  pulling,  for  amusement  forms  no  su'istance  or  founda- 
tion for  a  .successful  career.  It  is  only  through  work  that  one  learns  how  to 
ajipreoiate  and  enjoy  real  pleasure,  a  memory  of  a  good  time  will  not  furnish 
you  with  a  meal,  l)ut  the  remembrance  of  education  and  sundry  accomplish- 
ments is  a  salable  article.  It  ought  not  to  dampen  your  spirits  or  spoil  a  day 
to  stop  and  think  of  the  serious  side  of  life,  you  will  not  always  be  under  the 
protection  of  your  parents'  care  and  money — and  preparedness  is  half  the 
battle  in  the  cold,  practical  world  of  today.     Think  it   over! — Talisman. 


Duusmore — "Do  you  know  that  in  all  history  they  never  hanged  a  man 
wit))  a  wooden  leg  .' " ' 

"Tenor"— "Why  not?" 

Dunsmore — "They  always  used  a  rope." 

"Hello,  the  Club!  Is  my  husband  there?  Not  there,  you  say  .^  But 
wait — I  haven't  even  told  you  my  name." 

"Say,  lady!  There  ain't  nobody's  husband  here  never!"  was  the 
darky's  rejjly. — Black  ad  Blue  Jaay. 


Farmer  Brown — How's  j^er  son  Josh  makin'  out  at  eollidge? 

Neighbor  Green — Tolerable  well,  thank  ye.  Reckon  he  must  be  work- 
in'  in  some  furrin  exchange  bank  or  other  in  his  spare  time. 

Parmer  Brown — Thet  so? 

Xeighbor  Green — Yes,  he  writ  hum  he  was  puttin'  in  a  lot  o'  time  at 
the  Pole  Vault. — Punch  Bowl. 


Our  idea  of  a  ventrilo(iuist  is    one  who    can    answer    two    consecutive 
names  at  roll  call  and  get  away  with  it. — Widow. 


' '  Why  do  you  call  your  car  Paul  Revere  ? ' ' 
"Because  of  the  midnight  rides." — Purple  Parrot. 


Prof.  Hulsizer  (Before  calling  the  roll  in  Si-.  5  and  6  Rural  Sociology) 
-If  any  of  you  are  absent  do  not  make  a  sound  when  your  name  is  called! 


Gundy — Tommy's  going  to  get  a  job  shoeing  in  a  blacksmith  ship  this 
summer. 

Strong — Tommy!     Shoeing  horses.' 
Gundy — No,  shooing  flies. 


Money  talks,  but  it  never  gives  itself  away. — Goblin. 
First  Stiule — Are  you  sure  your  folks  know  I  'm  coming  home  with  you? 
Second  Stude — They  ought  to;  I  argued  with  them    for    a  whole    hour 
about  it. — Royal  Gaboon. 


Mrs. — Have  you  swejit  under  the  davenport? 
Maid — Yes.  inuni.  cxfi'ytliing. — Purjile  Pari'ot. 
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DELTA  BETA  DELTAS. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  CABINET. 
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NU  SIGMAS. 


THESPIAN    CLUB. 


NU  SIGMA  SORORITY. 


President — Cyutliia  Blaine. 
Vice-President — Anne  Simmons. 
Secretary — Sue  "Wright. 
Treasurer — Mary  Ann  Cowman. 

Commencement  is  here.  One  of  our  goals  has  been  reached.  It  is  true 
we  have  made  many  mistakes,  many  failures.  But  these  same  failures  we  feel 
have  led  us  to  strive  for  bigger  and  better  things. 

We  believe  that  this  year  has  meant  much  to  us;  we  have  gained 
strength,  courage  and  determination  and  have  learned  the  value  of  true  friends. 
Yet  we  are  not  satisfied,  for  we  have  rea-lized  only  some  of  our  aspirations. 
It  will  be  our  endeavor  next  year  to  unite  "all  the  good  of  the  past  with  the 
best  that  new  knowledge  can  bring." 

We,  the  NTu  Sigmas,  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  helpful 
guidance,  encouragement  and  friendship  we  have  received  from  the  faculty 
and  dormitory  staff. 

To  the  Seniors  of  next  year  and  to  our  classmates,  we  wish  success  and 
woiild  say — 

"God  gives  you  something  to  build  today; 
It  may  be  a  palace  or  a  back-lane  wall; 
Whatever  it  is,  with  a  heart  that's  gay, 
Go— build  it  all." 

NU  SIGMA  SORORITY. 


OCTOBER. 

And  how  do  Ave  feel  on  an  Autumn  day? 

Wiien  the  skies  are  blue  and  the  breezes  play 

Through  tinted  leaves  of  forest  deep ; 

How  the  waters  sparkle  as  the  brooklets  leap. 

O'er  dale  and  hill  hangs  a  magic  spell, 

How  the  clear,  crisp  calls  of  the  plowmen  swell, 

How  the  river  shimmers  with  golden  light. 

And  the  eagle  soars  in  majestic  flight. 

The  Avhole  world  nods  'neath  the  sun's  kind  rays 

While  nature  croons  her  soothing  lays. 

GEORGE  HOUCK. 


WINTER  ON  THE  CAMPUS. 


The  wind  all  day  had  been  blowing  cold. 

Over  the  grasses  brown  and  old ; 

The  skies  above  hung  gray  and  drear. 

And  the  people  were  hurrying,  far  and  near 

For  shelter  and  warmth ;  but  once  within 

Turned  to  watch  the  tearing  wind, 

And  watching,  saw  the  darkness  steal 

Over  the  world  as  if  to  heal 

The  wounded  earth ;  the  snow 

Made  a  coverlet  soft  and  white 

As  though  to  help  the  soothing  night. 

GLADYS  HUNT,  SR.  I. 
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THE  CRAFT  CLUB. 


The  crafty  C'rafters  for  their  fun 
Now  take  themselves  to  tlie  Western  Run; 
To  a  little  stone  house,  with  a  big-  fire  place : 
Beside  a  stream,  and  the  old  mill  race. 

Of  loans  and  donations  we're  thankful  for  lots; 
Lamps,  pillows,  money,  food  and  cots. 
Old  Murphy  the  doultey,  and  Hattie  Brown  the  raft, 
Have  furnished  heaps  of  fun  for  our  worthy  Craft. 

You"ve  seen  tiie  exhibitions  we've  put  on  display. 
So  you  see  we  like  to  work  as  well  as  to  play. 
Ovir  interests  for  Normal  are  many  and  untold. 
Because  the  Club  stands  for  the  White  and  the  Gold. 


OUR  CAMP-FIRE  RHYMES. 


The  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  '24 

Have  worked  throughout  the  year, 
Helping  others  in  time  of  need. 

With  "Wo-he-lo"  always  near. 
Our  laws  were  lived  up  to 

And  each  Wednesday  night 
We  all  met  together 

By  the  "Camp  Fire  Light. " 
"Seek  Beautj'"  in  everything. 

"Give  Service"  to  all. 
"Pursue  Knowledge"  every  day 

"Be  Trustworthy"  to  each  call. 
"Hold  on  to  Health'' 

Be  your  "Work  Gloritied." 
"Be  Happy"  with  others 

And  to  each  law  abide. 
We  worked  when  we  worked. 

Had  fun  all  the  time. 
And  other  interesting  things 

Will  also  be  put  in  rhyme. 
Our  play  called  "The  Lark" 

\y-A(i  a  great  success. 
For  it  helped  us  to  donate 

The  "Ink  Filler"  to  M.  S.  X.  S. 
To  i\Iiss  Woolsey,  our  Giuirdian. 

All  honors  are  due; 
Jliss  Osborn  and   ifiss  German  v.e  don't   forget. 

For  they  helped  us  too. 
Ai'.d  now  to  the  cho.sen  one  who  will  strive 

To  be  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  twenty-five 
We  wish  to  extend  in  this  Immble  way 

Our  "Wo-he  lo  '  Slogan  as  a   guide 
for  racli  (lav. 

CATHERI.VK  SCII.VKIJLEY. 
NAOMI   HAHSH. 
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GIRL   SCOUTS. 
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CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS. 


OUR   BASEBALL  TEAM. 


ATHLETIC  BOARD. 


THE  NORMAL  BASEBALL  TEAM. 


This  is  the  first  year  that  Noriiial  has  had  a  baseball  team.  Other  years 
baseball  has  not  met  with  much  success,  but  this  year  we  have  a  real  baseball 
team.  The  team  has  been  amply  equipped  by  the  Athletic  Association  and 
really  makes  a  fine  appearance  on  the  field. 

Surely  we  can  not  say  that  Lady  Luck  has  favored  us,  for  she  has  passed 
U.S  so  far.  In  many  of  the  games  we  lost  only  by  a  small  margin  of  one  or  two 
runs.  Anyway,  I  think  Ave  have  made  a  remarkable  showing  considering  the 
grade  of  teams  we  have  played.  As  was  done  in  the  other  sports  here  this 
year,  our  games -were  scheduled  to  match  Colleges,  thus  raising  our  standard 
of  playing  and  competition.  In  the  course  of  our  season  we  visited  several 
colleges  of  our  State.  Though  defeated,  I  am  sure  we  had  very  enjoyable 
times  and  the  hopeful  spirit  shown  by  our  players  is  surely  to  be  commended. 

One  interesting  and  forwarding  looking  thing  about  this  team  is  that  it 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  Juniors.  With  these  boys  to  form  a  backbone 
for  next  year,  and  with  the  additional  new  students  who  will  enter  I  am  sure 
our  hopes  for  a  winning  team  next  year  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  line-up  is  as  follows : 

G.  Burroughs,  C. 

R.  Burgee,  P. 

R.  Eavy,  P.  &  0.  F.— IB. 

J.  Prvor,  IB  &  0.  P. 

L.  Plater,  2B. 

J.  Price,  S.  S. 

C.  M'orris,  S.  S.  &  3B. 
Blaeklock,  3B.  &  0.  P. 
E.  Henderson,  L.  P. 

D.  Curry,  C.  P. 

Substitutes— D  Garrett,  0.  P. ;  G.  Schmidt,  0.  P. 

E.  EARLE  HEXDERSON,  Manager. 


NORMAL  BEATITUDES. 


1.  Blessed  art  they  who  have  nothing  to  say,  for  they  are  the  teacher's 
pets. 

2.  Blessed  art  they  who  study    at  night    for    they    may    know    their 
lessons. 

3.  Blessed  art  they  who  bring  candy  to  school,  for  they  shalt  have 
a  lot  of  friends. 

4.  Blessed  art  they  who  neglect  their  note  books,  for  they  shall  use 
someone's  else. 

5.  Blessed  art  they  who  never  debate,  for  they  shall  never  tire  their 
audience. 

6.  Blessed  art  they  who  are    not    very    aggressive,    for   they    shall  be 
treated  kindly. 

.7     Blessed  art  they  whose  cocoanuts  are  big.  for  they  shall  not  suffer 
from  cramming. 

8.     Blessed  art  they  who  are  hard-hearted,  for  they  shall  not  be  im- 
posed upon. 

MARY  U.  GAVER,  Sr.  IV. 
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GIRLS'  ATHLETICS. 


Manag-ers— 1923-24. 

General    Manager Mary    Thomas 

Hockey  Manager    Dorothea   Hisley 

Basket  Ball  Manager Ann  Gilpin 

Volley  Ball  Manager   Elizabeth  Benson 

Track  and  Field   Peg  Itnyre 

Tennis  ^Manager   Louise  Xorris 

End  Ball  Manager    Katherine   Schnebly 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  M.  S.  N.  S.  has  girls"  athletics  been  devel- 
oped as  thoroughly  as  they  have  been  this  year;  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
boys'  athletics.  The  year  was  divided  into  three  seasons — Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring.  At  the  beginning  of  each  season  the  manager  of  tliat  season  planned 
her  schedule  according  to  the  amount  of  funds  budgeted  for  that  period. 

HOCKEY. 
Last  fall  a  new  game  was  introduced  into  Normal — hockey. 
Because  many  colleges  are  not  playing  interscholastic  games  we  were 
only  able  to  play  two  games.  Both  of  these  were  with  Eastern  High  School. 
Although  we  lost  both  games  we  feel  sure  that  if  we  had  played  one  more 
game  we  might  have  Avon.  Besides  this  we  had  a  hockey  tournament 
in  which  every  girl  at  Normal  participated.  It  proved  to  be  a  great  success. 
Althougli  our  first  attempt  at  hockey  can  be  compared  with  a  seed  which  has 
just  sprouted  we  feel  sure  that  the  hockey  team  of  '24  will  help  that  seed  to 
grow  larger  and  larger,  and  then  finally  become  a  full-grown  plant. 

D.  HISLEY,  Sr.  VI,  Mgr. 
Basketball. 
Basketball    reigned    supreme    after    Christmas    holidays.     Everybody 
was  "   doing  it."     Inter-class  games  as  well  as  scheduled  games.     Following 
is  the  basketball  report  and  schedule : 

Nor-r-r-r-mal ! 

Nor-r-r-r-mal ! 

Nor-r-r-r-mal ! 

Yea  Normal ! 

Three  cheers  for  Normal  Basket  Ball  Team ! 

Veni !     Vedi !     Venci ! 

This  year  our  girls  made  their  fame  known  throughout  the  State  of 

Maryland,     ilore  than  once  did  another  team  bite  tlie  dust  before  the  Normal 

Six. 

Our  first  game  of  the  season  was  with  Western  Maryland  College. 
Although  we  were  not  victorious,  we  made  a  good  showing,  and  it  is  the  one 
who  starts  out  poorly  who  ends  victoriously. 

The  big  trip  of  the  year  for  both  boys  and  girls  was  at  Frederick  and 
Hagerstown.  We  won  a  very  close  game  at  Frederick  with  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Deaf.  On  Saturday  we  were  defeated  by  two  points  l)y  the 
Hagrrstown  High  School. 

Again  on  Feb.  22  our  boys  and  girls  ventured  forth  together.  This  time 
it  was  to  New  Windsor,  Blue  Ridge  being  our  opponent.  We  won  an  easy 
victory,  our  star  forward  and  captain.  Sara  Laird,  being  the  star  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Our  two  games  with  Teachers'  Training  were  the  two  hardest  foughf 
games  of  the  year  and  tlie  two  hardest  to  lose.  Because  of  tlu^  close  fi-iend- 
ship  between  the  two  schools,  every  loyal  nu^mbei-  of  the  wliite  and  gold  was 
behind  us,  but  even  with  theii-  rousing  cheers  in  our  ears  we  lost  to  our 
opponents. 
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On  March  1  our  Alumni  of  1923  came  back  for  a  game  with  us.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  liad  almost  no  practice  together  it  was  an  easy 
victory  for  M.  S.  N.  S.  In  si^ite  of  this,  anyone  who  saw  the  game  will  tell 
you  that  they  showed  "ye  old  Normal  sjjirit. " 

To  tlie  Basketball  Team  of  '24  we  wish  every  possible  success,  and 
may  their  season  be  as  enjoyable  to  them  as  ours  was  to  us. 

Basketball  schedule — 

M.  S.N.S.     Opp 

Jan.  12 — Western  Maryland  College   9  39 

*Jan.     18— Hagerstown  High  School  33  23 

Jan.  25— Maryland  School  for  Deaf 29  23 

*Feb.     1— Blue    Ridge    41  5 

*Feb.     2— Western   Maryland    College    18  23 

*Feb.     8— Teachers'    Training    School 28  29 

*Feb.     9— Sherwood    High    School 53  20 

Feb.  22— Blue    Ridge    31  20 

Feb.  29— Teachers'  Training  School 19  41 

*Mar.     1— M.  S.  N.  S.  Alumni 33  8 


;At  Home). 
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Volley  Ball. 

With  the  return  of  spring  Volley  Ball  and  End  Ball  supplanted 
Basket  Ball.  Volley  Ball  resulted  in  inter-section  and  finally  inter-class 
tournaments.  Senior  IV  and  Junior  V  came  out  on  top  and  were  hailed  as 
the  "champions"  of  the  year  1924,  and  they  only  needed  Field  Day  to  be 
proclaimed  the  real  "victor." 

Baseball. 

The  first  blue  birds  and  robins  that  sang  on  our  campus,  to  rejoice  at 
the  return  of  Spring,  were  not  half  as  eager  as  the  first  baseball  enthusiasts. 
Every  day,.,  anytime,  one  could  walk  up  the  hill  towards  the  Administration 
Building,  and  while  walking,  watch  a  wary  miss  try  to  steal  a  base,  or  one 
of  the  clever  pitchers  make  a  H.  H.  (hard  hitter)  strike  out;  or  even  more 
thrilling,  watch  a  double  play  with  the  bases  full  and  last  man  up,  two 
strikes  and  three  balls  holding  the  enthusiastic  rooters,  and  the  "batter-up" 
in  terrible  suspense. 

Field  Day,  May  27,  1924,  the  crowning  event  of  the  year,  was  the  last 
thrill  in  the  athletic  calendar. 

This  day  brings  out  all  the  proclaimed  athletes  and  the  would-be 
athletes.  Volley  Ball  Teams,  End  Ball  teams.  Baseball  teams.  Tennis,  Track 
and  Field  Events,  badge  tests  from  bronze  up  through  s\;per-gold  and  all 
the  efficiency  tests,  gins  houing  to  carry  away  individual  honors  in  ball  throw 
for  distance,  racing,  rope  jumping — Oh  yes — this  is  the  gala  day  of  the  year ! 

This  athletic  year  has  been  a  success.  If  the  teams  we  sent  out,  lost — • 
they  ahvays  won  in  one  respect — that  of  being  good  losers.  Our  spirit  has 
been  visible  throughout — the  spirit  of  good  sportmanship. 

Much  praise  is  due  our  instructors  aixd  friends,  Miss  Ethel  Sammis  and 
Miss  Marion  Cook.  For  it  is  through  them  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  an 
athletic  year  which  has  been  overflowing  with  happiness  and  joy.  To  the 
ideals  which  they  uphold,  and  the  ideals  of  M.  S.  N.  S.  the  Seniors  of  1924 
•wish  to  Seniors  of  1925  an  athletic  year  as  big  and  wholesome  as  the  past  year 

Jl  Q  o      i) API"! 

MARY  THOMAS.  Gen.  Mgr, 
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RURAL  CLUB. 

LOLITA  DOWNIN— President. 
LOKETTA  SCHWARTZ— Vice-President. 
ilARY  POTTERFIELD— Secretary. 
WILLIAM  WYAND— Treasurer. 

Just  one  year  old  is  the  Rural  Club,  but  we  are  sure  that  our  growth 
has  been  prosperous  and  beneticial.  The  purpose  of  this  orgauization  is  to 
promote  and  develop  an  interest  in  the  rural  work  and  to  help  better  condi- 
tions in  the  rural  communities. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hulsizer  we  have  not  only  carried  out  this 
purpose,  but  we  have  spent  many  enjoyable  afternoons  participating  in 
l^arties,  hikes  and  entertainments. 

Perhaps  you  don't  know  us  as  well  as  you  know  the  other  organiz- 
ations, but  all  things  must  have  time  to  grow.  It  is  tlie  hope  of  this  year's 
members  that  the  club  next  year  will  be  more  widely  known  and  will  grow 
bv  leaps  and  bouiuls. 

LORETTA  SCHWARTZ. 


DIVERSION  IN  SUMMER. 


Regidarly  at  four  o'clock  on  summer  days  this  personage  invaded  the 
tran(|uility  of  our  streets.  He  Avas  a  more  than  welcome  visitor,  especially 
when  the  da.y  had  been  unusually  sultry.  It  was  his  mission,  not  his  winning 
ways,  however,  that  placed  him  in  such  high  favor,  for  a  more  uncouth  youth 
Avould  have  been  hard  to  find,  but  he  was  the  iceman. 

To  see  hiin  pull  his  wagon  to  a  halt  beside  the  sizzling  asphalt  and  his 
lean,  lanky  form  unfold  itself,  much  as  the  far-famed  "sofa  by  day  and  bed 
by  nigiit"  arrangement  works,  caused  one  to  lean  forward  with  the  tensest 
interest  from  the  depths  of  one's  wicker  chair,  placed  in  the  coolest  spot  on 
the  veranda,  and  fervently  pray  that  the  loosely  knit  frame  would  hold  to- 
gether until  one's  one  share  of  coolness  was  safe  in  the  refrigerator. 

Ilis  head  was  shaped  rather  obliquely,  and  was  the  ending  or  beginning, 
whichever  it  may  please  you  to  call  it,  of  six  and  one-half  feet  of  frame-work, 
the  other  extremity  having  fastened  to  it  those  things  commonly  known  as 
feet,  which  were  encased,  in  a  "golden  glow"  color  of  number  ten  boots.  The 
thing  abo\it  hiui  that  struck  one  more  forcibly  than  all  others  was  the  close 
proximity  of  his  waistline  to  his  neck,  proportion  evidently  having  been  sadly 
Uf'gli'ctcd  when  this  point  of  his  anatomy  had  been  formulated.  The  arm 
liolding  the  ice  had  a  pi'retty  fair  start  on  its  journey  to  his  knees,  but  maybe 
it  was  because  it  was  always  being  stretched  by  the  weight  of  ice,  but  surely 
the  (>ther  arm  did  not  seem  (|uite  so  long.  When  he  moved  forward  it  Vi^iis 
not  walking,  l)ut  a  shifting  of  weight  from  One  foot  to  the  other,  then  a  he'i"'3 
of  the  whole  body  forward.  Seeing  him  disajipear  around  the  corner  of  the 
1  ou'-c  ny.i'  was  sure  h.t'd  not  hold  together  to  return,  but  he  usially  nrule  th'^ 
trip  ill  leii  or  fifteen  minutes  wliich  was  an  incredibly  short  time,  all  things 
(  ousidereil.  Having  folded  himself  up  once  more,  he  would  clatter  aimh.^ss'y 
down  the  street  to  the  ne.vt  houf-'e  which  had  an  ice  sign  out. 

.iridA  OWENS,  Sr.  [. 
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ORIOLE    STAFF. 


KLiKAL   CLUB. 


WOOD  PROJECTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 


Listen,  luy  readers,  and  you  shall  hear 
"What  has  been  done  lu  Room  9  this  year. 
Down  in  tiie  Industrial  Arts  Rooia  Senior  I  has  neen  busy  carrying  out 
some  of  the  many  wood  projects  which  they  found  suitable  for  the  elemen- 
tary school  children.  Some  have  made  the  most  cunning  book-ends,  which 
can  be  made  by  the  older  children  (juite  easilj-  and  in  a  simpler  and  more 
crude  fashion  by  the  smaller  children.  Others  have  made  the  picture  frames, 
meoiciue  cabinets  and  the  simple  looms,  which  can  be  constructed  and  used 
in  the  school-room  tor  the  weaving  oi  rags  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
textiles. 

Do  we  hear  that  well-worn  (juestion — how  shall  we  teach  Industrial 
Arts  wiien  we  are  not  furnished  the  necessary  e<|uipinentf  Every  member 
of  Senior  I  shouts  back  the  old  maxim:  "'Where  there's  a  will,  there's  ;\ 
way."  The  problem  of  lumber  is  easily  solved.  Ihe  small  and  fragile  ob- 
^^eets.may  be  made  from  cigar  boxes,  ana  the  larger  and  more  durable  objectj 
may  be  made  from  packing  boxes  and  scraps  of  lumber  brought  from  tae 
various  homes  of  the  children.  Any  wood  project  may  be  carried  on  with 
the  tools  listed  below,  brought  for  a  day  at  a  time  from  some  home,  or  bought 
hy  the  Parent  and  Teachers'  Association  or  from  the  school  treasury.  The 
tools  below  may  be  gotten  at  a  5  and  10c  store  or  at  a  hardware  store  for  a 
iUiall  sums  of  money,  but  if  you  desire  better  steel  in  your  tools  it  may  be  \iu\ 
ivom  Haramacher  Schlemmer  &  Co.,  4tli  Ave.  and  13th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.. 
for  the  prices  listed  below : 

Hand  Saw— $1.90, 

(.  oping  Saw — 30c, 

Blades — 15c  a  dozen. 

Nail  Hammer — 80c, 

Chisel — 50c, 

Bits  and  Brace— $2.10, 

Screw  Driver — 30e, 

Iron  Clamps — 30c, 

Iron  Clamps — 30c. 
The  members  of  Senior  I  made  a  very  interesting  and  detailed  search 
for  wood  projects  suitable  for  the  first  seven  grades.     The  projects  listed  be- 
low are  the  results  of  their  search. 

First  Grade. 

1.  Bonser  &  Mossmau  "Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  School" 
— Macmillan  Publishing  Co.     The  making  of 

1.  A  doll  house  and  its  furniture. 

2.  An  apartment  house. 

3.  '  Baskets. 

4.  Looms. 

Marten  "IManual   Training  and  Play   Problems" — Macmillan   Pu" dish- 
ing Co. 

1.     Tops. 

2.  Butterflies. 

3.  Buzzers. 

4.  Garden  sticks  and  signs. 

5.  Ring  toss  game. 
5.     Sand-table. 

III.     Horace  Mann  "Elementary  School  Curriculm." — Macmilhm  Pub- 
lishing Co. 
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1.  Haniinoeks. 

2.  Stands. 

3.  Farm  Plouses. 

4.  Eskimo  Sleds. 

5.  Wren  Houses. 

lY.     jMoore  "Minimum  ('oulise  of  Study." — Maemillan  Publishing  Co. 

1.  Incubators. 

2.  Chickeu  Coojis. 

3.  Animals. 

4.  Chickens. 

5.  Dolls. 

6.  Washing  Board. 

7.  Box  for  over-shoes. 

V.     Western  Illinois  Normal  School  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Seed  Boxes. 

2.  Bird  Houses. 

After  the  execution  of  some  of  these  projects  one  would  expect  the 
children  to  know  at  least  one  kind  of  wood,  most  frequently  found  in  their 
vicinity  and  to  realize  that  the  trees,  the  source  of  lumber,  are  our  friends 
and  we  can  have  them  only  as  long  as  we  protect  them  from  fire  and  pests, 
such  as  caterpillars.  Then  they  should  be  able  to  handle  in  a  crude  fashion 
the  most  common  of  tools. 

Second  Grade. 

Bonser  &  Mossnuin  "Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  School. 

1.  Usable  Furniture. 

2.  Screen  for  Bedroom. 

3.  Grocery  and  Dry  Goods  Store. 

II.  Western  Illinois  Normal  School  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Seed  Boxes. 

2.  Brackets. 

3.  Twine  Boxes. 

4.  Models  of  village,  houses  and  wigwams. 

5.  Traps. 

6.  Bridge. 

III.  Horace  Mann  "Elementary  School  Curriculm." 

1.  Bean  Bag  Board. 

2.  Tile  Molds. 

IV.  Baltimore   ('o\inty  Coui-se  of  Study. 
!         '         1.     Furniture  for  doll  house. 

V.  Dulutli  Public  School  Course  q\'  Study. 

1.  Store  from  boxes. 

VI.  Marten.  "Manual  Training  and  Play  Problems." 
Wirligigs. 

2.  Windmills  and  vanes. 

A' 11.     Xational  Educational  Society  Magazine. 

1.     Sandtable. 
As  the  years  pass  we  exix'ct  liie  cliildi'en  to  know  several  kinds  of  wood, 
its  source  and  use,  ajid   to  have  altaiucd  a  better  knowledge  of  the  way  to 
liaiullc  tools. 

Third  Grade. 
I.     i;f)uscr  &  I\rossiiuin.  "Industrial   Arts  for  the  Elementary  School." 

1.  Siirii)l('  iiinsical  instruments. 

2.  Indian  cliairs, 

'■').     Loom  with   licdilh'. 

4.     Mortar  and  pi'stlr. 
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5.     Ancient  Egyptian  eonib  for  carding  wool. 

II.  Speyer  School  Currieulum. 
1.     Indian  ^vig^vanl. 

2.  Bows  and  arrows. 

3.  Sleds. 

III.  Horace  Mami,  "Elementary  School  Curriculum." 

1.  Brick  molds. 

2.  Framework  of  a  house. 

IV.  Western  111.  Normal  School  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Insect  cases. 

2.  Work  boxes. 

3.  Weather  vanes. 
i.     Book  racks. 

5.  Plant  stands. 

6.  Spindle  and  loom. 

Y.     Marten,  "Manual  Training  and  Play  Problems." 

1.  Knives. 

2.  Daggers. 

3.  Garden  tools. 

4.  See-Saw. 

5.  Sand-boxes. 

6.  Jointed  dolls. 

7.  Whistles. 

Fourth  Grade. 

I.  Bonser  &  Mossman,  "Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  School. 

1.  Lob  cabin. 

2.  Candle  sticks. 

3.  Model  of  Roman  home. 

4.  Wooden  toys. 

5.  Window  box  with  butt  .joint. 

6.  Sleds. 

7.  Bird-houses. 

II.  Marten,  ilanual  Training  and  Play  Problems. 

1.  Fencing  rods. 

2.  Table. 

3.  Falling  see-saw  and  ladder. 

4.  Garden  tools. 

5.  Wheelbarrow  and  wagon. 

III.  Western  111.  Normal  School  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Boxes. 

2.  Tra.ys. 

lY.     Horace  IMann.  "Elementary  School  Curriculum." 

1.  Framework  of  house. 

2.  Apartment  house  and  furniture. 
Y.     Speyer  School  Curriculum. 

1.  Window  boxes. 

2.  Windmills. 

Fifth  Grade. 
I.     Bonser  &  Mossman.  '•Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  School 

1.  Cotton  gin. 

2.  Deckle  and  mold. 

3.  Bookrack. 

4.  ]Mold  for  vases. 
Waste  paper  basket. 


o. 


6.     [Musical  instruments. 
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II.  Horace  Mann,  "Elementary  School  Curriculuui. " 

1.  Mold  for  Mosaics. 

2.  Molds  for  house  foundation  and  hearth. 

III.  Speyer  School  Curriculum. 

1.  Window-boxes. 

2.  Suu  dial. 

3.  One  piece  window  frame. 

4.  Desk  furniture. 

IV.  Western  111.   Normal  School  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Letter  files. 

2.  Plant  stands. 

3.  Broom  holders. 

4.  Windmills. 

5.  Water-wheels. 

6.  Tools  for  clay  work. 

7.  Book  ends. 

V.  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Doll  house  for  first  grade. 

2.  Wooden  animals. 

3.  Wooden  boxes  for  filing  card  catalogues. 

4.  Furniture  for  doll  house. 

VI.  Duluth  Public  School  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Glove  boxes. 

2.  Box  for  drawing-  materials. 

Sixth  Grade. 

I.     Bonser  &  Mossman,  "Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  School." 

1.  Scutch  to  ripple  flax. 

2.  Comb  to  ripple  flax. 

3.  Hackle. 

4.  Egyptian  furniture. 

5.  Modern  furniture. 

6.  Bibliography  ease. 

7.  Wood  blocks. 

8.  Candle-sticks. 

9.  Writing  desk. 

TI.  Horace  Mann,  "Elementary  School  Curriculum." 

1.  Shelf. 

2.  Clock  frame. 

3.  Picture  frame. 

4.  Xecktie  rack. 

III.  Moore,  "Minimum  Course  of  Study." 

1.  Bread  l)ox. 

2.  Bi'ead  board. 

3.  Rolling  pin. 

^y.  Speyer  School  ('nrrieuhun. 

1 .  Log  cabin. 

2.  Book  rack. 

3.  Loom  with  ad.justable  beam  and  treddle. 

V.  Marten.  "Manual  Training  and  Play  Problems." 

1 .  Darts. 

2.  Stilts. 

.').     Hockey  sticks. 

4.  Rollci'  coaster. 

').     .Fionli'il  (Idll      one-sixtli  lifr  size. 
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VI.  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Sailboat. 

2.  Scissors  rack. 

3.  Stamp  box. 

4.  Spool  rack. 

VII.  Western  111.  Normal  School  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Letter  files. 

2.  Plant  boxes. 

3.  Foot  stool. 

4.  Broom  holder. 

5.  Screen  with  burlap  panel. 

Seventh  Grade. 

I.  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Hat  rack. 

2.  Flower  pot  stand. 

3.  Nail  box. 

4.  Coat  hanger. 

5.  Bread  board. 

II.  Spej'er  School  Currieuhun. 

1.  Pencil  boxes. 

2.  Serving  table. 

3.  Picture  frames. 

4.  Book  racks. 

III.  Noyes,  "Designs  and  Construction  in  Wood." — Manual  Arts  Pres.s. 

1.  Lanterns. 

2.  Picture  frames. 

3.  Trays. 

4.  Taboret. 

5.  Scrap  basket. 

IV.  Marten,  "Manual  Training  and  Play  Problems." 

1.  Aeroplane  and  glides.  -• 

2.  Vaulting  poles. 

3.  Chess  boards. 

4.  Stilts. 

V.  Western  111.  Normal  School  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Window  boxes. 

2.  Screens. 

3.  Book  stands. 

4.  Bird  houses. 

5.  Simple  pieces  of  Colonial  furniture. 

VI.  McMurry,  "Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts." — iMaemillan  Pub.   Co. 

1.  Lattice  designs. 

2.  Garden  fences  and  gatewa3^s. 
.  3.     Flower  boxes. 

4.  Seats  for  garden. 
What  do  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  such  work?  We  expect  the  chil- 
dren to  develoj?  a  keen  interest  in  the  wood  industry  and  in  its  social  and 
economic  problems ;  besides,  acquiring  some  skill  in  handling  material  and 
tools  found  in  the  general  environment  and  the  ability  to  make  some  simple 
repairs  about  the  home  and  school. 

ELIZABETH  WILSON.  Sr.  I. 
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THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE. 


I  wish  1  knew  why  Johimie  lies. 
Night  and  day  he  makes  me  cry ; 
"Oh  that  I  knew  why  Johnnie  lies; 
T'will  break  m.y  heart  in  two." 

"Curst  be  the  instincts  that  make  Johnnie  lie, 
Curst  be  that,  that  makes  me  cry, 

0  that  I  knew  why  Johnnie  lies, 
T'will  break  my  heart  in  two." 

"0  think  ye  not  my  heart  is  glad. 
When  Johnnie  lies  it  makes  me  sad ; 
Because  he  lies  I  think  him  liad. 
T'will  break  my  heart  in  two." 

She  searched  the  country  far  and  wide 
To  find  out  why  poor  Johnnie  lied ; 
So  as  to  know  what  made  her  cry 
And  break  her  heart  in  two. 

To  Normal  School  one  day  she  came. 
Ah!  truly  well  she  meant; 
And  Mr.  Bishop  did  reply 
"It's  the  age  of  adolescence." 

1  wish  I  knew  what  makes  me  glad, 
^When  years  ago  I  was  so  sad. 

But  little  Johnnie  is  now  a  dad, 
And  never  lies  to  me. 

RUTH  P.  JONES,  Jr.  7. 


GOLD. 


Sunset 

And  tall  grain  waving 

In  the  wind. 

A  nightingale  singing. 

At  dusk 

Deep  silence  of  the  night. 

Silver 

Lace  work  of  icy  trees. 

With  sun  shining 

On  them, 

Little  tinkling  sleigh  bells. 

The  high-pitched  laughter 

Of  voung  folks 


FRANCES  WALTER. 


"Was  your  son's  college  education  a  success?" 

"I  should  say  so!  The  money  that  1  spent  in  sending  liim  to  college 
was  the  best  investment  tluit  I  ever  made.  Why,  he's  going  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  New  Yoi'k  millionaire  that  he  met  at  a  prom!" — Tiger. 
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THE  SENIORS 


Who  is  the  class  of  tweuty-t'our  ' 
Who's  full  of  cleverness  galore? 
Who  do  the  teachers  all  adore? 
THE  .SENIORS! 

Who  gives  the  school  its  pep  and  tight? 
Who  studies  hard  with  all  their  might  ? 
Who  never  stav  out  late  at  night? 
THE  SENIORS! 

Who  always  end  the  thing  they  start? 
Who  hlush  when  people  call  them  smart? 
Who  are  so  good  and  kind  at  heart? 
THE  SENIORS! 


SAYINGS  OF  THE  GREAT. 


try. 


Adam:  "It  was    a  great  life  if  you  didn't  weaken." 

'Plutai'ch :  "I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  more  lives  to  give  to  my  coun- 

Jonah:  "You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down." 

Cleopatra:  "You're  an  easy  mark,  Antony." 

David:  "The  bigger  they  are  the  harder  they  fall." 

Helen  of  Troy:  "So  this  is  Paris." 

Columbus:  "I  don't  now  where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  my  way." 

Nero:  "KeeiJ  the  home  tires  burning." 

Noah:  "It  floats." 

Methuselah:  "The  first  hundred  years  are  the  hardest." 

Queen  Elizabeth  (to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  :  "Keep  your  shirt  on." 


"Sedentary  work,"  said  the  college  professor,  "tends  to  lessen  the 
endurance." 

"In  other  words,"  butted  in  the  smart  student,  "the  more  one  sits,  the 
less  one  can  stand." 

"Exactly,"  retorted  the  professor,  "and  if  one  lies  a  great  deal,  one's 
standing  is  lost  completely." 


EXCHANGES. 


This  world  is  old  and  likes  to  laugh 
New  jokes  are  hard  to  find. 
A  whole  new  editorial  staff 
Can't  tickle  every  mind. 

So  if  you  meet  some  ancient  joke, 
Decked  out  in  modern  guise. 
Don't  frown  and  call  the  thing  a  fake, 
Just  laugh — don't  be  too  wise. 


Girls  faults  are  many; 
Boys  have  only  two — 
I']\iTything  they  say,  and 
Evei'vtliing  they  do. 
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THE  MILL  SHACK  MYSTERY. 


"All  aboard!  All  aboard!"  yells  the  conductor  at  the  college  station 
where  Betty  is  giving  a  lingering  goodbye  to  her  college  chums. 

"Goodbye,  old  deahs,  and  write  real  soon,"  she  says  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  picks  up  her  traveling  bag. 

"So  long,  Betty,"  from  her  room-mate.  "My  love  to  mother  and 
daddy  Ai-man." 

"Don't  fall  in  love  with  those  New  Hampshire  men,  Betty,"  sang  out 
another  girl,  and  "don't  do  anything  I  wouldn't  do." 

The  tears  spring  to  Betty's  eyes  at  the  thought  of  leaving  dear  old 
"Waverly"  and  the  girls  she  has  palled  with  for  four  years.  She  hastily 
boards  the  train.  Bettj^  is  a  typical  college  girl  and  all  eyes  turn  her  way  as 
she  enters  the  coach.  She  is  rather  small,  with  an  aristocratic  carriage,  and 
is  dre-ssed  in  "snappy"  traveling  clothes.  If  one  had  peered  under  the  little 
black  hat  that  fits  snugly  over  her  curly  bobbed  hair  they  would  have  seeu 
large,  mischievious,  dark  blue  eyes,  tear  dimmed  at  present;  a  fair,  .oval  face 
and  a  sweet  and  tender  smile. 

The  train  moves  off  and  she  gazes  at  her  alma  mater  until  it  is  no 
longer  visible.     She  api:)ears  thoughttul  and  sad  to  her  fellow  passengers. 

Betty's  trip  is  very  pleasant,  but  she  is  very  glad  when  they  reach  the 
small  New  Hampshire  station,  where  her  welcome  is  as  warm  as  was  her  fare- 
well at  Waverly. 

"Why  Billy  Paine!  how  are  you?"  exclaimed  Betty  as  a  tall,  curly 
headed  boy  steps  forth  and  takes  her  bag,  and  shouts  in  his  ear:  "How's 
camp  this  year?     And  is  the  bathing  good?     Arid  is  there   anybod.y  new?" 

"One  at  a  time,  please  Betty,"  begs  Billy  laughingly,  "but  seriously, 
it  is  great,  Betty;  better  than  ever  before,  I  think.  We  have  a  new  canoe 
and  now  that  you  are  here  our  camp  is  perfect,  I  think. ' ' 

"Now  don't  get  sentimental,  honey,  but  hurry,  1  can  hardly  wait," 
and  she  steps  into  the  Stutz  roadster. 

"Step  on  it,  Billy  boy,  I'm  crazy  to  see  the  old  gang,"  and  they  sp?ed 
along  over  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  for  Billy  isn't  afraid  to  let  her  roll.  He 
proudly  drives  up  in  front  of  "Sycamore  Lodge"  with  Betty  by  his  side,  but 
she  is  out  gi-eeting  her  friends  and  parents  before  he  can  stop  the  ear. 

There  is  one  among  the  bunch  whom  Betty  does  not  know,  and  that 
night  when  she  and  Billy  are  dancing  on  the  veranda  Betty  inquires:  "Billy, 
who  is  that  tall,  dark  fellow  that  was  here  when  I  came?  He  sure  is  a  hand- 
some'chap  !" 

"Oh,  him,"  Billjf  exclaims  disdainfully,  "I  suppose  you  mean  old  man 
Wavertou's  son.     He  comes  down  here  quite  often." 

"Well,  where  do  they  hail  from,  and  where  are  they  staying?  Don't 
lie  so  aloof,  Billy,  for  Heaven's  sake!" 

Billy  blushes  and  sai'castically  replies:  "You  seem  to  be  very  interested 
in  him. " 

"I  don't  understand  why  you're  so  antagonistic,  but  if  yoii  wou't  ex- 
plain. I  giie.ss  there  are  those  who  will."  and  she  cooly  goes  in  search  of  h=^r 
father.  This  irritates  Billy  very  greatl.y,  and  he  swears  to  disclose  Paul 
Waverton  and  his  disreputable  father  before  Batty  as  they  really  are. 

Betty  learns  from  her  dad  that  the  boy's  name  is  Paul  Waverton,  and 
that  he  lives  with  his  eccentric  father  at  the  "Old  Mill  Shack." 

"Billy  and  some  other  people  have  very  peculiar  ideas  about  Mr  Wav- 
erton," says  Mr.  Arman.  "When  they  first  came  they  were  the  sub.iect  of 
conversation  for  some  time,  but  this  conversation  has  died  down  sin?e  y  y.i 
came,  ]5etty." 


■"Well,  for  mercy  sake,  -why  does  Billy  act  so  snobbish?'"  asks  Betty, 
begiiiiiiiig  to  get  exasperated. 

"Honej%  it's  like  thisl"  says  her  father.  "Billy  saw  the  light  burn- 
ing in  the  mill  shack  several  hours  after  midnight  on  three  consecutive 
occasions.  He  told  the  others,  and  they  all  immediately  thought  that  the 
Wavertons  were  trying  to  conceal  a  mystery.  Some  think  he's  an  ex-convict, 
but  the  ma.jority  think  he's  a  common  bootlegger.'' 

"How  unjust  of  them,  daddy." 

"Well,  it  is  rather  suspicious,"  adds  Mr.  Arman,  ""but  Paul  seems  to 
be  a  fine  fellow,"  concludes  her  father.  "He  is  stud.ving  law  at  Harvard,  I 
understand,  and  working  meanwhile  to  finance  himself." 

In  the  days  which  followed  Paul  and  Betty  became  very  good  friends 
She  soon  realized  that  no  one  was  as  good  a  tennis  player  as  Paul ;  no  one  ex- 
cept an  Indian  could  paddle  a  canoe  as^  swiftly  and  quietly  as  Paul,  and 
dance — why  he  danced  divinely. 

Betty  enjoyed  camp  very  much  even  though  her  friends  were  some- 
what distant,  but  she  Avas  constantly  worried  nevertheless  about  the  way  her 
friends  ignored  Paul.  She  thought  of  telling  dad.  but  no — he  had  his  own 
worries  I 

One  night  while  sitting  at  the  window  she  overheard  the  conversation 
of  her  friends  on  the  veranda. 

"We'll  leave  at  midnight,"  in  Bill.y's  low-pitched  voice,  "and  catch 
the  scoundrel  at  his  work." 

"Yes,  but  we  must  be  very  quiet,  so  that  no  one  will  know,"  says  Ann. 
And  Betty  moves  away.  There  is  no  use  in  listening,  for  she  can  do  nothing, 
but  she  feels  that  when  they  return  she  will  know  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds Paul 's  father.  She  retired  early,  but  being  unable  to  sleep,  she  heard 
the  livi'ly.  campers  leave  the  lodge  at  midnight. 

"Xow  we'll  go  by  the  river,"  cautions  Billy,  "so  as  to  come  upon  the 
shack  from  the  rear."  Thev  slunk  (piietly  through  the  heavv  wood  and 
reached  the  "Old  Mill  Shack"  about  12:30.' 

"Yes,  the  light  is  burning,"  murmurs  Ann  mysteriously,  as  they  all 
draw  near  to  peer  into  the  window. 

"We've  caught  him  at  it."  says  Billy  exultingly,  and  prepares  to 
enter.     He  opens  the  door  and  the  old  man  looks  up  somewhat  startled. 

"What  brings  you  here,  young  man?"  he  exclaims. 

"We  wish  to  know  why  you  carry  on  such  a  sneaky  and  disreputable 
business,"  says  Billy,  who  was  spokesman  for  the  crowd. 

"Will  you  kindly  explain  the  disrepute  of  my  occupation?"  he  caus- 
tically asks,  waving  his  hand  toward  the  table. 

Billy  stepped  up  and  actually  turns  white — his  humiliation  is  so  great. 
Why.  Ilie  old  man  was  actually  carrying  on  an  experiment  similar  to  those 
Billy  lifid  had  in  High  School,  only  nuire  complicated.  He  was  dissecting  a 
Guinea  Pig.  Tiie  sight  nauseated  Billy  and  he  stepped  back  with  his  bafHed 
comrades,  whose  embarassment  reached  its  height  when  Paul  stepped  quietly 
in.     This  was  no  surprise  for  Paul. 

"I  think  I  can  explain  this,  fellows,"  he  said  kindly.  "My  old  dad  is 
Prof.  Waverton  of  Harvard  University.  He  came  up  here  away  fi-om  prying 
eyes  to  work  out  a  scientific  fnrmida  and  it  is  nearly  completed  now.  I  think. 
He  is  just  putting  on  the  final  touches." 

"]\Ir.  Wavei-ton.  and  Paul."  said  Ann  im|)ulsively.  "we  are  soi-ry 
for  what  we  did  to)iigli1,  and  that  we  were  such  unciuiritable  neighbors." 

"Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  says  Paul  as  they  all  hurried  otf.  He  is  very 
hajjpy  not  to  have  seen  Billy's  blue  eyes  among  them. 

lietty  feigns  sleep  as  Ann  crawls  in  with  her  at  2  A.  M.,  and  even  the 


next  morning-  she  asks  no  (luestions. 

She  leai-ns  tlie  story  from  Paul  that  afternoon,  however,  when  they're 
out  canoeing,  and  she  is  nearly  convulsed  with  laughter. 

That's  a  good  one  on  old  Billy,"  she  laughs.     "Imagine  it!     Guinea 
Pigs!"  and  the  hills  ring  back  the  echo  of  her  laughter. 

"But  seriously,  Betty — "  and  his  eyes  are  intent  upon  her. 

"Well,  Avhat  is  it,  Paul?"  she  soberly  questions. 

"Could  you  love  a  poor  scientist's  son?"  he  blurts  out. 

"Scientist  or  bootlegger,  it  makes  no  ditference,"  she  answers  gayly. 

And  then  the  canoe  was  in  danger  of  being  upset. 

CONSTANCE  C.  MULLINIX. 


'MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING." 


I  sat  on  the  floor  till  midnight. 

My  books  piled  up  so  high ; 
I'd  read  a  line  and  then  glance  up 

As  the  moon  sailed  slowly  by. 

Oh,  a  teacher's  life  is  an  awful  life, 

When  you  sit  up  late  at  night, 
And  you  sigh  and  sigh  and  think  and  think 

But  the  moon  gives  only  light. 

And  the  light  of  the  moon  is  quite  alright 
When  you're  alone — with  someone  else, 

But  it  can't  throw  light  on  a  lesson  plan. 
Or  a  plan  of  anything  else. 

And  so  I  dreamed  as  I  studied, 

And  dreamed  is  all  I  did, 
For  I  was  home  again  in  the  moonlight 

And  the  moon  Ijy  a  cloud  was  hid. 

Oh,  those  were  the  good  old  da.ys. 

And  the  nights  were  .just  as  great ; 
The  strolls  and  rides  and  all  the  rest 

Are  longed  for  now — too  late. 

So  I  sit  on  the  floor  and  study 

And  the  hours  fly  swiftly  by, 
Till  finally  I  crawl  away  to  bed 

Too  sleepy  to  even  sigh. 

And  there  with  the  moon  still  shining 

I  leave  this  commonplace  earth. 
And  visit  the  realms  of  dreamland 

To  make  merry  with  Pleasure  and  Mirth. 

L.  V.  N.,  Sr.  V. 


He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  gazed  proudly  at  the  engagement  ring  he 
had  placed  on  her  finger  only  three  days  before. 

"Did  your  friends  admire  it,"  he  inquired  tenderly. 

"They  did  more  than  that,"  she  replied  coldly,  "two  of  them  recog- 
nized it." 
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FULFILLMENT. 


The  sun  was  sinking  in  a  flaming  ray  over  the  distant  hills;  It  sent 
Va  mellow,  shadowy,  j^ale  crimson  light  into  the  room  where  an  old  man  lay 
dying.  Slowly  his  life  was  ebbing  away  into  the  Great  Eternity,  that  endless 
space  of  time,  that  terrible  or  beautiful  beyond  "that  bourne  from  which  no 
traveler  returns.'" 

1  say  the  man  was  old — in  years,  yes.  but  in  spirit  he  was  young  still, 
had  been  young  always  and  would  be  young  until  the  last  little  spark  of  life 
flickered  out.  The  old  man's  thin  white  hair  contrasted  strangely  with  his 
luminous  black  eyes.  About  his  mouth  a  tiny  smile  played.  He  Avas  Doctor 
'"Paul."'  For  fifty  years  he  had  lived  in  East  River;  for  fifty  years  he  had 
doctored  the  ills  of  its  populace.  Everywhere  his  presence  was  a  comfort  to 
the  sick :  everywhere  his  smile  refreshed  the  weary ;  it  greeted  the  new  born 
babe  and  gave  its  benediction  to  the  dying. 

The  doctor's  wife,  kindly  and  motherly,  sat  by  his  bed  in  her  low  chair 
and  held  his  hand.  She  knew  he  was  dying,  knew  he  was  leaving  her  for  a 
brief  time  until  she  should  join  him.  Yet  she  could  not  be  sad,  for  she  knew 
he  was  glad  to  go,  glad  to  take  a  rest  after  years  of  fruitful  toil.  As  she 
looked  at  his  dear  pale  face  in  the  soft  light  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  but  she 
choked  them  back  aand  arose  softly  to  light  a  lamp.  The  doctor's  hand 
reached  out  and  stayed  her.     His  voice  seemed  far  off,  almost  angelic. 

"Don't  make  a  light,  dear,"  he  breathed.  "Let  us  sit  here  in  the  twi- 
light as  we  used  to  do  long  ago.  Sit  here  in  your  chair,  Dolly,  and  hold  my 
hand." 

The  little  woman  stooped  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  faded,  wrinkled 
brow.  The  doctor's  hands  crept  up  to  her  hair.  He  drew  her  closer  to  him 
and  kissed  the  snowy  locks  that  had  once  been  chestnut  brown.  He  released 
her.  but  still  clasped  her  frail  hand  against  his  heart. 

"Listen.  Dolly.  I  want  to  tell  you — ''  She  bent  to  catch  the  words, 
but  his  voice  grew  stronger  and  soon  rang  out  as  clearly  as  the  tinkle  of  a 
silver  bell  on  a  white,  frozen  night. 

"1  want  to  tell  you  a  story,  dear.AU  daj'  I've  been  thinking  of  it; 
thinking  of  the  way  one  little  incident  influenced  my  whole  life.  When  I 
was  young.  Dolly,  I  longed  to  be  a  sailor.  I  longed  for  the  sea;  the  tang  of 
the  brine — and  dear,  I  long  for  it  still."'  The  doctor  paused  and  looked  far 
out  in  tiie  deepening  twilight. 

"Father  knew  liow  much  I  wanted  to  be  a  sailor,  but  he  dtermined  to 
keep  me  from  it.  and  so  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enougli  I  was  sent  away  to  medi- 
cal school.  1  hated  the  life,  hated  everything  about  it.  I  decided  to  run 
away,  to  deliberately  disobej'  my  father.  I  did;  T  wanted  the  sea — to  be  a 
sailor.  "With  that  in  mind  I  set  out  to  find  a  ship  that  would  employ  me — one 
in  which  1  could  go  far  across  the  ocean;  see  other  lands  and  otJier  peojile. 
ily  seai-eh  was  finally  rewai-ded.  A  big  sailing  vessel  which  brought  spices 
from  the  West  Indies  to  F>oston  needed  another  sailor  before-the-mast.  so 
they  employed  me. 

Those  were  wondci'ful  days,  Dolly;  ilays  ni'Vei'  to  be  foi'gotten.  I  was 
happy,  almost  happier  than  I've  ever  been  since.  The  sailors,  though  rough 
and  uncouth,  were  true  men.  They  all  seemed  to  like  mc  1  used  to  talk  to 
ihi'iii  aboiil  collegi'  and.  as  there  was  no  ships  surgeon.  niMii\-  times  I  was 
called  U|)Oii  to  hclj)  the  pooi-  sick  fellows. 

"One  sultry,  scorching  aflei-noon  in  August  thr  ra  plain  canii'  to  A\iici'i' 
we  were  lying  on  deck. 

"  'Sliij)  Alloy.'  he  snappi^l.  'rnfniTl  I  lie  rii;i;in — galr  froiii  the  noiHi- 
west.' 
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"  'Aye,  Aye,  sir,'  we  answered,  and  scrambled  to  our  feet  to  do  his 
bidding.  Over  in  the  northwest  a  banli  of  clouds  was  forming,  low  and  black 
against  a  yellow  sky.     We  knew  we  were  in  for  a  terrible  S(iuall. 

"  'Steer  for  Yelloy  Banks,'  bellowed  the  captain.  The  little  port 
called  Yellow  Banks,  although  ten  miles  distant,  was  the  closest  one  to  us. 
"We  swung  around.  The  wind  began  to  rise.  It  filled  our  sails  and  sent  us 
forward  with  a  bound.  If  we  should  lose  the  race  we  were  doomed  to  cer- 
tain destruction.  But  our  ship  was  a  fast  one  and  with  wind  and  tide  in  our 
favor  the  captain  felt  certain  we  could  reach  our  destination  before  the  storm 
broke."  The  old  man  paused  to  recover  his  failing  breath.  His  wife 
thought  to  stop  liim,  but  she  saw  that  he  was  living  again  those  long  past 
days. 

"Oh,  it  was  thrilling  out  there  between  the  water  and  the  sky,  the 
scowling  clouds  and  the  seething  billows.  I  stood  on  the  fore-deck  and  drank 
in  the  roaring  beauty  of  the  scene.  I  sang  in  a  lusty  voice :  'a  wet  sheet  and  a 
flowing  wind  and  a  sea  that  follows  fast.' 

"Suddenly  there  appeared  ahead  of  us  a  tiny  craft,  a  boat  with  only 
one  sail,  a  frail  little  shallop.  The  waves  M^ere  buffeting  it  around  merci- 
lessly, but  M^orst  of  all,  Dolly,  it  was  direrctly  in  the  path  of  the  Emily  Rich- 
ard."  The  doctor  stopped  as  if  to  rehearse  the  horror  of  the  scene  that 
followed.  He  was  again  alive,  again  young,  no  thought  of  approaching  death 
now. 

"My  song  ceased.  I  watched  fascinated,  horror  stricken — we  were 
almost  upon  the  other  boat.  There  were  four  men  on  board  and  I  could  in 
my  agony  almost  see  their  terrified  faces.  We  dashed  madly  on  toward  them. 
There  was  no  checking  our  reckless  speed.  A  jar!  The  tiny  boat  disap- 
peared beneath  the  waves.  The  Emily  Richard  sailed  on.  I  rushed  aft. 
There  in  the  water,  that  foaming,  boiling,  turbulent  churn  were  the  men. 
Above  the  storm  and  the  roar  of  the  elements  I  could  heaar  their  screams." 
In  the  intensity  of  the  moment  the  doctor  half  arose  in  his  bed,  but  the  gentle 
hand  of  his  Avife  forced  liim  back,  exhausted.  The  thought  of  that  past  event; 
so  filled  him  with  emotion  that  i  tseemed  to  take  his  breath  away.  For 
some  moments  a  tense  silence  prevailed.  When  the  doctor  spoke  again  his 
voice' was  mild  and  soft. 

"It  was  terrible,  Dolly,  terrible.  I  stood  there  and  wotched  them 
perish.  I  could  not  reach  out  a  hand  to  help  those  poor  men.  Right  then 
and  there  I  made  a  vow  to  myself  and  to  my  God  that  I  would  give  up  my 
sailor's  life,  go  back  to  my  medical  work,  help  those  who  needed  it,  be  a  friend 
to  man.  Doll.y,  do  you  think  I  have  fulfilled  my  vow?"  he  asked  wistfully. 
"Do  you  think  I  have  been  a  friend  to  man?" 

"Yes,  dear,  a  very  great  friend,"  answered  his  wife,  th*  tears  stream- 
ing unheeded  down  her  che'eks. 

The  old  man  turned  his  head  away.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  that 
Dolly  was  crying.  A  great  calm  rested  upon  him,  a  peace  that  passed  all 
understanding.  He  realized,  as  that  other  immortal  Paul,  that  he  had  lived 
a  good  life  and  fought  a  good  fight.  A  smile  of  triumph  played  about  his 
mouth.  When  all  was  over  the  smile  still  lingered,  a  permanent  tribute  to  a 
life  well  spent. 

ELIZABETH  FLOWERS,  Sr.  V. 


Ex-Actly. 

Sam — ^What  am  you  doin'  now? 

Bo — I'se  an  expoter. 

Sam — An  exporter? 

Bo — Yep,  the  Pullman  Company  just  fired  me.  — Black  and  Blue  Jay. 
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WHO  WINS? 

IIiut:i1i  !     Hiii-rah ! 
Seniors — Juniors. 

This  is  tlu'  ye.ll  that  many  travellers  heard  on  their  way  past  Xoraial 
in  the  evenings.  Alauy  stopped  to  find  out  what  the  yelling  was  for,  and 
when  they  were  told  it  was  for  the  Volley  Ball  Tournauient  they  iia  nediat^'ly 
became  interested  and  watched  the  game. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  there  was  to  run  off  a  Volley  ISall  Tourna- 
ment it  was  necessary  for  each  Senior  and  Junior  section  to  select  tlieir  r_'i)r>- 
sentative  team  for  the  <i'reat  event.     The  tournament  rsnlted  a?  foUovv's: 

Section  Score  Winner 

Jiinior  8 40 

Junior  2 18 Jr.  8. 

Junior  1 23 

Junior  .'] 25 Jr.  3. 

Junior  6 13 

Junior  4 33 Jr.  4. 

Junior  7 19 

Junior  5 28 Jr.  5. 

Junior  8 31 

Junior  3 16 :Jr.  8 

Junior  8 12 

Junior  5 17 Jr.  5. 

Senior  1 17 

Senior  6 37 Sr.  6 

Senior  5 17 

Senior  2 40 Sr.  2. 

Senior  3 21 

Senior  4 24 Sr.  4. 

Senior  2 12 

Senior  6 17 Sr.  6. 

Senior  6 11 

Senior  4 24 Sr.  4. 

The  victory  between  Senior  4  and  Junior  5  will  be  decided  on  Field 
Day.  when  both  teams  will  compete  for  final  honors.  The  lineup  for  both 
teams  are  : 

Senior  4.  Junior  5. 

K.  GAXTZ,  V.  BRADFORD, 

:j.  (RoxiiAHirr,  i-i.  cliftox, 

p.  liAir.EY,  Ml.  ETZLER, 

R.  HOLI.OWELL.  B.  HAXWAY, 

E.  SAIITIi.  M.  BROWX, 

A.    SLALMOXS.  B.  PRICE, 

il.    XEIKIKK.  M.    LOWE, 

JI.   SAIXDEKS,  I.  KELLEY. 

Maiuiyer  of  Volley  Ball. 

A  ('hiid<  trucic  di'iver  recently  prescnlcd  1hc  following  bill  to  the 
eolle^'e : 

"10  goes,  10  comes  at  50  cents  a  went.  $5. — l-'i'olli. 

Four  out  of  vvcry  live  wdiiian-haliTs  are  women. — Mercury. 
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OVERCOAT  OR  NO  OVERCOAT. 


■■iltimmy,  1  want  to  see  my  Candy  Man.  I  want  him  to  tell  me  about 
Little  Tom  Tluunb,"  eame  from  the  hot  and  feverish  lips  of  the  little  twisted 
and  ill-shaped  body. 

That  little  wish  flew  across  the  city  and  hopped  into  tlie  brain  of  an 
old  cheery-faeed  gentleman  who  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  group  of 
children  around  a  glowing  tireplace. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Grand-daddy?"  aasks  a  little  fellow  as  the  oid 
gentleman  arose. 

"I'm  going  around  to  see  a  little  fellow  who  isn't  so  lucky  as  you  are. 
Santa  probably  doe.sn't  know  where  he  lives,  so  I'll  post  a  letter  to  him.  You 
wouldn't  like  to  wake  up  tomorrow  and  find  no  new  toys,  Avould  you,  John" 
says  his  grandfather,  and  with  a  kiss  here  and  a  pinch  of  the  cheek  there  h^ 
made  liis  departure. 

"Madge  says  I  need  a  new  overcoat.  This  one  seems  warm  enoagl: — ^■ 
yes,  it  is  getting  worn  looking,  but  no — I  won't."  Saying  this  to  himself, 
the  old  gentleman  steps  into  a  little  sshop  and  comes  out  loaded  down  by  a 
bulky  package. 

Tap,  tap,  goes  his  cane  down  the  street  beating  tinu-  with  the  snatche? 
of  "God,  Rest  Ye  Merry  Gentlemen,"  which  the  old  gentleman  whistles,  sings 
and  hums  in  turn.  Even  his  nose  wriggles  to  the  music  and  appears  to  be 
trjdng  to  see  the  merry  blue  eyes  above.  Yes,  it  is  a  most  inquisitive  nose, 
always  tilting  itself  upon  its  haunches  and  gazing  upward,  but  it  gets  only  a 
peep  at  the  blue  eyes,  for  they  are  here,  then  there,  darting  in  this  windoM' 
with  a  friendly  message,  then  up  the  street  and  back  again. 

On  he  goes,  stopping  to  shake  hands  here  and  to  send  a  cheery  greeting 
across  the  now  narrow  and  dirty  street.  He  reaches  a  door,  climbs  up  a  nar- 
row flight  of  steins,  taps  gently  and  walks  into  a  tiny  room. 

"My  Candy  Man,  ray  Candy  Man,"  comes  shrilly  from  the  bed  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  There  lay  the  same  child  wreathed  in  smiles  Avho  shortly 
before  was  wishing  so  hard  for  this  old  man's  coming. 

"Look  what  Santa  brought  down  for  you,"  says  the  old  gentleman, 
placing  the  package  on  the  bed. 

"You  are  sure  Santa  sent  them  to  me?  Let's  open  them  now,"  begs 
the  child. 

The  silence  is  broken  only  by  little  phrases  and  gasps  of  surprise  and 
happiness.  Then:  "Do  you  suppose  Mammy  will  know  us  when  she  comes 
back  from  her  washing?"  asks  John  as  he  lays  back  on  his  now  nicely  spread 
bed  warmly  clad  in  a  bright  colored  bath  robe  with  his  lap  full  of  toys.  His 
bright  e.yes  fondl,y  follow  the  old  gentleman  as  he  ties  a  bell  in  the  window 
and  places  some  oranges  and  apples  in  a  bowl. 

"Let's  pretend  we  are  in  the  park  and  you  are  telling  us  fellows  a 
story  like  you  used  to  before  I  was  hurt." 

Then  the  old  gentleman,  as  of  old,  begins:  "Once  upon  a  time — ". 
Story  follows  story  until  finally  the  bright  eyes  close  and  the  tiny  head  falls 
back  on  the  pillow.  The  little  child  is  sleeping,  hugging  one  of  the  toys  tight 
in  his  arms.     Softly  the  old  man  pulls  up  the  blankets  and  goes  out. 

ELIZABETH  WILSON,  SR.  I. 


He  (to  fair  stranger) — Pardon  me,  miss,  but  do  you  speak  Swiss? 
She — No,  indeed.     Why? 

He — Neither  do  I.     Let's  get  acquainted.     That's  one  thing  we  already 
have  in  common  ! — Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 
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HOLD  ON. 

I  felt  I  must  stop.  1  could  not  go  on.  Yet,  day^  after  day  saw  me 
back  at  the  same  job  toiling  and  sweating  until  I  felt  my  back  must  bi-eak. 
"It's  too  much  foi"  me,"  I  muttered,  while  leaning  on  my  shovel  to  catch  a 
few  liot,  dry,  dust  laden  breaths  Avhile  the  burning  heat  from  the  huge  fur- 
nace singed  my  bare  arras  and  chest  like  tongues  of  flame  from  the  gates  of 
Hell. 

For  tv,-elve  long,  weary,  torturing  hours,  day  after  day,  I,  a  half  grown 
boy  of  fifteen,  was  holding  down  the  job  of  stoking  this  great  hot,  ever 
hungry  furnace  that  would  tear  the  life  out  of  ordinary  men.  And  why  did 
I  stick?  Time  after  time  I  had  been  tempted  to  throw  myself  into  those 
mocking,  laughing  flames  and  end  it  all,  but  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  glowing 
furnace  I  always  saAV  a  sweet  wrinkled  face  crowned  with  silvery  hair,  a 
face  that  smiled  so  sadly  on  me.  And  fiercely  1  plied  my  shovel,  for  once 
again  I  could  hear  my  father  say:  "Boy,  I'm  going.  I  leave  mother  in  your 
care.     God  help  you  with  your  burden,  son." 

And  we  had  nothing.  I  could  not  find  M'ork,  but  at  last  this  chance 
came  to  me  and,  despairingly,  I  grasped  at  it.  My  earnings  were  small,  barely 
enough  to  keep  us  alive,  and  my  poor  dear  old  mother,  now  half  blind,  sewed 
day  and  night  until  total  blindness  claimed  her,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the 
awful  task  of  supporting  us. 

I  Avas  wasting  away.  I  became  thin  and  pale,  and  knew  I  must  soon 
die  if  I  must  continue  my  burden.  And  I  feared  to  die,  with  a  fear  that  was 
haunting  and  terrible.  Not  for  myself  I  cared,  but  the  thought  of  ray  mother 
left  alone  to  starve  followed  me  like  a  white  robed  spectre. 

During  those  awful  days  before  the  furnace  I  racked  my  brain  for 
some  way  to  improve  my  condition,  but  opportunity  turned  a  scowling  face. 
And  when  at  night  I  turned  nay  weary  steps  doggedly  yet  eagerly  homeward 
I  felt  the  morrow  could  not  possibly  see  me  back  before  that  fiendish  heat. 
Yet  words  of  hope  and  tender  encouragement  from  my  mother  always  steeled 
me  for  the  day  of  body-racking  labor  before  mc.  And  every  night  after 
eating  my  scanty  supper,  before  going  to  bed,  I  read  from  an  old  volume  of 
Kipling's  poems  that  had  been  one  of  my  father's  possessions  the  lines  that 
fitted  best  and  struck  so  deeply  into  ray  soul: 

"If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew. 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone. 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  will  which  says  to  them,  'Hold  On.'  " 

Night  after  night  I  read  these  four  lines  and  with  the  thought  of  them 
ever  burning  in  my  brain,  dropped  quietly  off  to  much  needed  rest. 

At  last  came  the  day  when  I  knew  I  must  fall.  Staggeringly,  I  left 
home  in  the  morning,  and  all  through  the  early  hours  of  the  forenoon  weakly 
yet  automatically  heaved  sliovelful  after  sliovelful  of  heavy  black  coal  into 
the  mouth  of  that  fire-breathing  dragon.  Before  noon  I  suddenly  weakened 
and  hazily  remember  falling  face  foremost  in  the  great  pile  of  coal. 

The  next  I  remember  I  was  in  a  large,  well  lighted  office  while  a  tall 
kind-eyed  man  dashed  cold  water  on  ray  face.  "He  is  coraing  around,"  I 
heard  someone  say,  and  I  sat  up  and  looked  about  me.  I  recognized  several 
of  the  office  force  of  the  great  steel  mill  clustered  around,  M'hile  directly  over 
me,  with  an  empty  glaass  in  his  hand  stood  H.,  the  owner  of  the  mill. 
Weakly  1  tried  to  I'ise.  "Here  Jim,  help  me  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins, 
the  mill  owner.  "Sit  here,  boy,"  he  said,  seating  rae  in  a  large  arm  chair, 
"And  for  God's  sake  tell  me  how  ever  came  you  at  that  job?  to  think  that 
such  a  thing  should  be  permitted  in  my  mill." 
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Briefly  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  life,  while  the  entire  office  force  lis- 
tened in  awed  silence.  When  I  had  finished  Mr.  Hawkins  spoke  first. 
■'Sonny.'"  he  said,  "First  I  want  to  offer  you  a  job  in  my  office,  and  next  1 
want  to  lend  you  five  hundred  dollars  to  help  your  mother.  You  can  pay 
me  wlien  you  have  made  your  fortune.     Will  you  accept?" 

Tears  of  gratitude  glittered  in  my  eyes  as  chokingly  I  thanked  him. 
and  as  I  buried  my  head  into  the  arm  of  the  great  chair  those  four  lines  of 
IKipling's  burned  before  my  eyes  like  dancing  flames,  and  the  brightest  of 
the  words  were  "Hold  On." 

GEORGE  HOUCK,  Sr.  I. 


UNCLE  EB  LISTENS  IN. 


The  other  nite  1  went  to  visit  a  iriend  who  had  one  a  these  here  radio 
contrapshuns.  I  ain't  never  goiu'  agin.  One  nite  was  enu.f.  I  went  up  to 
his  den  where  the  blame  thing  was  a  settin'  on  a  table.  It  looked  harinless, 
but  blow  me  for  a  lizard  ef  the  noise  that  thing  give  forth  wa'n't  enuf  to  give 
a  man  hart  failure.  Durued  ef  it  didn't  almost  come  up  to  a  flivver.  I  set 
down  to  the  table  en  put  on  a  pair  of  ear-muffs  en  my  friend  put  on  a  pair 
too.  Then  he  started  to  twist  some  nobs  on  the  outside  of  a  big  black  box. 
Nothiu'  happened.  He  grunted  en  twisted  some  more.  Xothin"  happened. 
He  grunted  some  more  en  twisted  some  more,  en  somethiu"  s  aiealaed  like  the 
Dickens  rite  in  my  ear,  en  the  man  on  the  other  end  of  the  sez  "Stasbun  KOP 

broadcastin' ;  stand  by  to  ";  en  then  somethin'  went  e-e-e-e-e-ow-w-w-w. 

En  blame  me  if  the  whole  kaboodle  of  'em  didn't  start  to  chime  iii  to  onct. 
Then  I  lie;>rs:  ""The  title  of  touites  bedtime  story  will  be  e-e-e-e-e-e-r-r-r-r-r- 

ow-w-w-w base  ball  scores,   Toronto  6 — Baltimore  4 e-e-e-e-e- 

sti )(■!■:  rei;orts,  K  P  &  0  sittin  pretty ow-w-w-w ledess  en  gentmen, 

the  Jaazzbo  Five  will  now  render e-e-e-e-ow-w-w-w-"     By  gum,  frum  the 

sounds  that  came  through  them  ear-muffs  I'd  a  thought  they  was  renderin' 
lard.  En  then  blame  me  ef  the  darned  thing  didn't  get  worse.  Something 
started  whistlin';  en  somethin'  started  groaniu',  en  something  started  s:iueal- 
in' — all  to  onct.  Sounded  like  a  calf  with  the  heebie-jeebies.  About  10 
minutes  of  this  en  somethin'  else  happened,  which  I  was  durued  glad  of. 
Everythin'  stopped.  Oh  boy,  it  sounded  so  good  fer  a  minit  I  didn't  know 
where  1  was  at.  My  host,  who  had  been  mum  as  a  oyster  up  to  now  sez:  "Oh, 
I  know,  it  must  a  been  the  grid  leak."  "'Well,"  sez  I,  "I'm  glad  you  stopped 
it  up."  I  took  them  ear-muffs  oft'  en  leaned  back  in  my  chair  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  En  jest  about  five  minits  later  I  left — left  with  a  pair  a  bad  ears  en  a 
predjudice  against  all  radios,  en  that  one  in  partici^lar.  I'm  cured.  You 
couldn't  git  me  in  there  agin  unless  a  pair  a  mules  was  hooked  on  to  my  neck. 
I'm  goin'  to  shun  that  place  like  a  dog  shuns  a  pole-cat.  En  still  they  say 
that  radio  is  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Well,  they  er.n't  tell  lue,  cause 
I  know. 

J.  HARVEY  RUSH.  Jr.  VI. 


Hammond — "Do  you  use  William's  Shaving  Cream  .'" 
Phillip — "No.  he's  not  living  with  me  any  more." 


Hilda — "You  say  you  flunked  in  Math?     Why.  I  can't  understand  it.'' 
Marv — "Neither  can  1.     That's  why  I  flunked." 


"Is  your  chauffeur  economicaalf" 

"Very;  he  never  runs  the  car  on  more  than  two  wheels    or    three    cyl- 
inders " 
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WHO  KNOWS— 

When  Martha  Aaronsou  studied  a  lesson? 

That  Josephine  Beatt.y  takes  directions  from  Walter  Camp? 

Why  Laura  Bradford  stopped  buying  Florida  oranges? 

Why  Helen  Breidenbaugh  doesn't  get  pinched  for  speeding? 

That  Senior  1  has  a  Bird  names  ]\Iartha  .' 

When  Kuth  Brown  will  stop  giggling? 

When  Mary  Ann  Cowman  didn't  argue  with  the  teacher? 

^Vhen  Puss  Downs  didn't  have  a  tale  to  tell? 

Why  Vera  Downs  has  a  "tindeney"  to  believe  there  is  "six  feet  of 
perfect  manhood"? 

If  Elizabeth  Duvall  has  made  her  Will? 

If  Ida  Gibson  knows  B-o-b  spells  "Bob",  and  B-i-1-1  spells  "Bill"? 

That  C.  E.  stands  for  Charles  at  Edgewood  as  well  as  Catherine  Eyler? 

That  Estelle  Plaines  loves  primitive  man — Adam  ? 

That  Isabel  Haines  told  a  joke? 

Why  Alice  Hai^per  missed  one  year  from  Normal? 

If  there  is  a  subject  unknown  to  Dora  Harris? 

What  "Click,  Click"  sounds  like  to  Charlotte  Helm? 

But  what  the  Hickman  in  Mildred's  name  niaj^  "Wayne"  away? 

Paul  Hotfmaster  is  the  orator  of  Sr.  I.  ? 

If  Charlotte  Hostetter  will  ever  be  a  boy  again .' 

Whj^  Miss  Munn  tells  George  Houck  not  to  look  backward? 

What  relation  Gladys  Hunt  is  to  Moses? 

That  Sara  Laird  sits  back  of  George  in  English? 

Why  Dean  McCuUough.  won't  call  weinies  "hot  Doggie"? 

But  what  Ruth  McCrea  will  be  social  director  at  M.  S.  N.  S.  some  day? 

When  Marie  Michael  started  a  conversation? 

Why  Dora  Moran  goes  to  Gaithersburg  ? 

How  Harold  Moser  uses  a  hair-pin  in  working  out  an  Industrial  Arts 
project? 

That  Julia  Owens  came  from  Sharptown? 

If  music  is  the  cause  of  Tom  Rice  always  being  late  for  Class? 

What  kind  of  a  present  Madeleine  Spencer's  diamond  Avas? 

If  Catz  Schnebly  will  pay  her  "Bill"? 

If  Retta  Schwartz  will  spend  her  life  in  a  "Maurice"  chair  studying 
her  "Gene"? 

That  J.  Owen  Thomas  i.sn't  manager  of  the  basket-ball  team? 

Why  Margaret  Tolson  is  so  quiet? 
[  When  Maud  Trezise  skipped  a  class? 

That  Sam  Troupe  took  part  in  1924  Olympic  ganaes? 

What  Sr.   I  would   do  if  Elizabeth  Wilson  didn't  cheek  up  on  them? 

Why  Bee'  Wilson  liobbed  her  hair? 

L.  SCHWARTZ— E.  HAINES. 


Old  Gent  ffuriously) — You  scoundrel  I  Why  did  you  elope  with  my 
daughter. 

New  Son-in-law — To  avoid  the  insuft'ei'abb-  fuss  and  nonsense  of  a 
society  wedding. 

Old  Gent  (grasping  his  liaiiil) — Tliank  heavi-n.  my  daughter  now  has  a 
sensible  husband. — Lyre. 


•'Did  you  ever  read  looking  backwards?"' 
"Yes,  once  in  an  exam,  and  I  was  suspended."' 
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SENIOR  V  ROLL  CALL. 


MISS  iirXX— "To  know  her  is  to  love  her."" 

BACHTELL.  EVA— "What  is  glory?     What  is  fame.     The   echo  of  a   long 

lost  name." 
BIGGS.  MADELINE— "Do  noble  things;  smile  all  day  long,  and  thus  make 

life  one  grand,  sweet  song." 
BOLLIXGER.  WILBUR— "I  haxe  much  within  mvself  that  pleases  me." 
BRAMBLE.  ESTELLE— "The  sunshine  of  life  is  made  up    of    little    beams, 

that  are  bright  all  the  time." 
BROOKS,  FLORENCE- "The  early  bird  catches  the  worm." 
DOWNIN.  LOLITA— "Who  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen." 
EAGON.  MARY — "Great  modestv  often  hides  great  worth." 
FLOWERS.  ELIZABETH— "A  face  with  gladne.ss  overspread. 

Bright  smiles  bv  human  kindness  bred." 
GARRETT  DAWES— "The  boy  with  patent  leather  hair." 
GIBSON.   CATHERINE— "Nothing  is    impossible    to    a    willing    heart    and 

hand." 
GOODMAN,  HELEN — "We  must  have  reasons  for  speech,  but  we  need  none 

for  silence. 
GRBIES,  FRANCIS— "She  lives  at    peace  with    all    the    world;    in    friend- 
ship she  is  true." 
GUNDERLOY.  FRANK— "Greater  men  than  I  have  lived,  but  I  doubt  it." 
HAMilOND.  ALVEY— "And  when  I  ope  mv  lips  let  no  dog  bark." 
ITEPBRON.  LOUISE— "I  am  who  I  am." 
HUBBS.  LOUISE— "Hang  sorrow;  care  will  kill  a  cat. 

Therefore,  let  us  be  merry. ' ' 
HYDE.  HELEN — "Patience  is  the  finest  and  worthest  (|ualitv  in  woman." 
JAR]\IAN.  MATTIE— "Quiet,  wise  and  good." 
KIRBY.  EDNA— "A  noble  aim.  faithfully  kept,  is  a  noble  deed." 
LAWSON.  ELLEN — "The  best  goods  often  come  in  small  packages." 
LUHN.  ETHEL— "Brevitv  is  the  soul  of  wit." 
MARTIN.  GLADYS— "Little  things  have  their  value." 
McCANN.  ELIZABETH— "A  merrv  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine." 
MeMAHAN.  ELIZABETH— "Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred. 

In  the  heart  or  in  the  head?" 
NEIKIRK.  MYRTLE— "A    creature    not    too    bright    or    good    for    human 

nature  "s  dailv  food. " ' 
NEWCO^MER.   GERTRUDE— "She   doeth  the  little    kindnesses    that    others 
leave  undone." 
NORRIS.  LOUISE— "And  when  she  will,  she  will. 

And  when  she  won't,  she  won't. 
And  there's  an  end  on't. " 
POTTERFIELD.  MARY— A  low  voice  and  gentle  is  ever  an  excellent  thing 

in  woman.'" 
PRICE.  JAY — "Small  in  stature;  Great  in  mind." 
RENN.  CHARLES — "If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  plav  one:  give  me  excess 

of  it." 
RICHARDSON.  JANE — "A  pleasing  countenance  is  a  silent  commendation." 
SCHNEBLY.  CARRIE— "Never     an    idle    moment,     but    ever     thrifty    and 

thoughtful. 
SlilPSON. ''MARGARET— "Small  in  stature,  but  large  in  heart." 
TARBUTTON.  MARGARET— "  Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe." 
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TKl'lTT.  MARGARET— ••Born  raised  and  cultivated  on  the  Eastern  She'." 
"WELSH.  HELEN — "Mnsic  hatii  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  '•breast." 
WHITE.  LEOXA — "Winning  her  way  with  extreme  gentleness." 
WILSON,  CHRISTINE— ••They  are  truly  great  who  are  truly  good." 
WOODS,  REBECCA — •'To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind,  is  not  to  die." 
WRIGHT.  ROBERT— "True  merit  is  like  a  river;  the  deeper  it    is    the  less 
noise  it  makes." 
WYAXD,  WILLIAM— "So  sweet  the  blush  of  bashfulness 

E'en  pity,  scarce  coi;ld  wish  it  less." 
LEMON,  MARY — "II:'  silence  is  golden,  then  I  am  getting  rich." 


WHY!     OH!    WHY! 


Does  Helen  always  read  poetry? 

Is  there  ••onlj'  one  Miss  Burns"  in  history? 

Hasn't  Helen  given  up  collecting  money  from  Sr.  IL? 

Does  Thelma  not  substitute  theatrical  work  for  school  teaching? 

Does  Mildred  like  Annapolis?    "There's  a  reason." 

Do  all  Julia's  sentences  begin:,  "Well-a"? 

Is  ]\Iuriel  Ensor  called  on  in  English  every  day? 

Does  Elizabeth  spend  all  her  spare  time  preparing  the  next  day's  lesson? 

Is  Minnie  alwaj's  iu  doubt? 

Is  Elmira  considered  original  in  "Art"? 

Is  Anne  not  a  "Silent  Sitter"  in  Geography? 

Does  Ruth  object  to  spending  one  week-end  at  M.  S.  N.  S.? 

Did  Luc.v  bob  her's  too? 

Does  Pauline  have  a  little  '•Lamb"? 

Does  Irma  Hall  carry  a  novel  to  every  class  ? 

Does  Marion  still  "check  up  on  us"? 

Does  Lois  never  carry  an  umbrella  up  the  hill  any  more? 

Doesn't  Dot's  hair  wear  out  from  curling? 

Is  Isabel  so  quiet,  cjuick  and  cute? 

Does  Hazel  bliish  so  often? 

Is  Ethel  fond  of  Derb.y's — We  wonder? 

Is  Connie  interested  in  Maxwells? 

Is  Plazel  so  good  at  public  speaking? 

Is  Elsie  called  "Poolesville"? 

Does  Mary  like  "Dear  Heart"? 

Does  Sallie  Perie  run  out  of  absence  slips  in  Geography? 

Does  Elsie  want  to  hike  to  Pittsburgh? 

Is  Smitty  so  good?    Because  of  her  "Master. " 

Is  Madeline  never  lonesome? 

Is  Mable  so  silent  in  every  class? 

Is  Sarah  interested  in  the  Normal  play? 

Doesn't  Myrtle  prepare  her  lessons  before  coming  to  class? 

Does  Mary  faint  in  Hygiene  Class? 

Does  Ruth  Teipe  object  to  walking? 

Is  Lorraine  planning  a  trip  to  Europe  with  Mack  and  Company. 

Does  Virginia  always  catch  the  midniglit  train  for  Brunswick? 

Was  .Iosei)liine  llic  (inly  one  in  Senioi'  II  to  get  an  "A"  in  Hygiene  test? 


"I   hraril  soiiictliiiig  nice  about  you  today." 

"Yes?" 

•"Yes,  a  friend  of  your's  said  you  I'esenibled  nu\" — Pelican. 
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SAYINGS  OF  SR.  IV. 


Mary  Gaver— "My  Roland." 
Blanche  Bounds — "Isn't  that  the  berries V 
Eita  Hollowell — "Honey,  don't  you  know?" 
Maary  Watkins — "Go  jump  up  a  stick." 
Beulah  Griffin— "I  thought  I'd  die." 
Lola  Mitchell — I  think  you're  crazy. 
Pauline  Bailey — "Try  and  do  it.'' 
Virginia  Powell — "I  know  it's  so. 
Audrey  Abrams — ' '  I  'in  going  home. 
Peggy  Xcikirk — "Try  to  laugh  that  oft'."' 

Ethel  McAllister— My  L .  Helen." 

Ella  Smith— "Do  you  think  so?" 

Hilda  Thomas— "My  dear." 

Anna  Young — "Isn't  that  Pert?" 

Mary  Jump — "Oh,  gracious." 

Marie  Brandenburg — "Oh,  the  mischief." 

Myrtle  Faulkner— "Oh,  my!" 

Dorothy  Flounders — "It  won't  be  long  now." 

Marjorie  Saundei's — "I  ain't  proud." 

Helen  Hancock — "Great  day!  girls,  the  bell's  rung." 

Caroline  Davis — "Who  told  you  that?" 

Louise  Miles — "Bless  her  bones. 

Lyda  Morris — "Come  in  and  don't  slam  that  door,  please." 

Miriam  Cronhardt — "Awfully  good!" 

Kathleen  Gantz — "For  the  love  of  Mike." 

Merle  Yoder — "Girls,  don't  forget  your  class  dues  tomorrow. 

Elizabeth  Smith— "Hold  on  to  this, "Edith." 

Peggy  Ituyre — "I'll  say  she  does." 

Chleo  Snyder — "Powerful  bal — (famous  by  Burns). 

Maude  Jarboe — Group  I  History  Meeting. 

Marjorie  Johns — "That's  the  dumbest  thing  I've  heard." 

Elsie  Summers — "you  don't  know,  do  you?" 

Elizabeth  Gibson — "Try  and  find  out." 

Marjorie  Hayden — "That's  right,  it's  the  truth." 

Anne  Simmons — "Oh,  man." 

Ella  Shockley— "Oh,  darn." 

Irma  Xichols — "Oh,  you  dear  child." 

Margaret  Henry — "Jumping  caterpillars." 

Edith  Sprecher — "My  tjohn  and  1." 

Louise  Kendall — Now,  let  me  tell  vou  something.'" 


GO  AHEAD  ANY-WAY! 


Somebody  tells  a  story  of  a  fellow  who  never  did  anything  because  he 
never  could  be  sure  that  it  would  be  right — and  the  old  proverb  orders  one 
to  be  sure  you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead. 

Why.  bless  your  heart !  No  one  is  ever  sure  he  is  right — or  at  least 
very  seldom.     There  is  a  veil  before  the  future  that  is  hard  to  put  aside. 

The  man  who  is  so  afraid  that  he  will  make  mistakes  that  he  does  noth- 
ing, can  look  forward  to  a  long  and  lonesome  residence  at  the  county  pDor- 
house. — Spectator. 
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SR.  IV  ADS. 

Lost — 'My  appetite.     If  found,  please  return,  for  I  need  it — 

Rita  Hallowell. 
Wanted — Someone  to  flirt  with. — Dot  Flounders. 
Desired — The  parlor  all  to  myself  when  I  have  callers. 

Miriam  Cronliardt. 
Wanted — A  letter  from  Harry. — Mary  Jump. 

For  Sale — My  full  and  undivided  interest  in  all  men. — ilaude  Jarboe. 
Strayed  or  Stolen — My  heart.     Perhaps  it's  gone  to  the  nurseries. 

— Blanche  Bounds. 
"Wanted — An  audience  for  my  nonsense. — i\Iary  Gaver. 
Xeeded — A  hair  tonic. — Audrey  Abrams. 
Found — Burgee's  batch. — Margaret  Henry. 
Found — A  compact. — Marjorie  Johns. 
Found — A  man  hater. — Chleo  Snyder. 
Lost — A  voice.     If  found,  please  return..    Reward  offered. — 

Irnia  Nichols. 
AVanted — All  books  of  knowledge.— Ethel  McAllister. 
Found — Someone  to  argue. — Caroline  Davis. 
For  Sale — Bashfulness. — Myrtle  Faulkner. 
Wanted — A  private  telephone. — Elizabeth  Gibson. 
Pound— A  'Hull."— Lola  Mitchell. 
Lost — A  Broom. — Beulah  Griffin. 
Wanted — Two  feet  of  height.— ilary  Watkins. 
Ijost — A  chance  to  tell  a  good  story. — Lyda  Morris. 
Wanted — A  gentleman  correspondent. — Morjorie  Saunders. 
Lost — All  faith  in  mankind. — Louise  Kendall. 
Wantede — Someone  to  love  me. — Anne  Simmons. 
Wanted — Some  anti-fat. — Helen  Hancock. 
Lost — In  A.  &  P.  store — my  heart. — Elsie  Summers. 
Wanted — Ten  years  to  finish  Normal. — Louise  Miles. 
Lost — Professional  attitude. — Kathleen  Gantz. 
Desired— A  "Ted"  dy  Bear.— Hilda  Thomas. 
Wanted — All  class  dues. — Merle  Yoder. 
Pound — Someone  to  take  Miss  Snvder's  place  in  the  Art  World. 

—Ella  Schockley. 
Wanted — A  chance  to  play  volley  ball. — Anna  Young. 
Wanted — ' ' Liquor. ' ' — Virginia  Powell. 
Found — Another  Galli  Curci. — "Peg"  Itnyre. 
Desired — A  ' '  Leatherman. ' ' — EdithSprecher. 
Lost — A  schedule.     If  found  please  return  in  time  for  Geograpliy. 

— Marie  Brandenburg. 
Found — An  ideal  teacher. — Elizabeth  Smitli. 

■por  Sale — Cheap:  all  my  interest  in  Normal  Scliool. — Marjorie  Hayden. 
Lost — A  cablegram. — Emma  Teipe. 
Found — A  regular  sport. — "Peg"  Neikii'k. 
Wanted — Somebody  who  is  "Frank." — Ella  Smith. 
Desired — A  reducing  record. — Pauline  Bailey. 

PAULINE  BAILEY. 
JIARY  GAVER.  Sr.  IV. 


Teaclicr — Who  can  tell  me  what  a  postoffiee  is.' 
Jefferson — A  jilace  where  )iiost  ])eople  lill  tlieir  lounlaiu  pens. 
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MEMBERS  OF  SE.  VI. 


Forty-three  Seniors  with  uothiug  to  do, 
Alexander  Avas  so  jolly  she  left  forty-two. 

Forty-two  Seniors — all  had  lots  of  fun. 
Anthony  was  so  tiny  there  was  really  forty-one. 

Forty-one  Seniors  tried  to  look  so  sporty. 

Bowles  was  nicknamed  ""Dolly"  and  left  only  forty. 

Only  forty  Seniors,  but  they  always  feU  so  hne; 
Blaine's  gi-aceful  manner  left  us  only  thirty-nine. 

Thirty-nine  Seniors — Ah,  cruel  was  their  fate ! 
Cockerham  threw  the  basket-ball  and  left  thirty-eight. 

Thirty-eight  Seniors — all  fit  to  go  to  heaven, 
Cooper  was  a  stately  (lueeu.  which  left  thirty-seven. 

Thirty-seven  Seniors  were  certainly  in  a  fix, 
Courtney  si^eeialized  in  Engli.sh  and  left  thirty-sis. 

Thirty-six  Seniors,  everyone  alive. 

Dean  recei^-ed  a  letter  and  left  us  thirty-five. 

Thirty-five  Seniors — happy  ever  more, 

Dennis"  beauty  won  her  fame  and  left  thirty-four. 

Thirty-four  Seniors — good  as  they  could  be, 
English  studied  every  night  and  left  thirty-three. 

Thirty-three  Seniors  feeling  awful  blue. 

Ford  laughed  so  much  there  were  only  thirty-two. 

Thirty-two  Seniors,  their  life  had  just  begun : 
Gibson  talked  so  much  there  were  only  thirty-one. 

Thirty- one  Seniors — each  one  very  pretty. 

Gray  was  always  playing  tricks  and  left  us  only  thirty. 

Thirty  Seniors,  and  so  goes  the  rhyme. 
,Hall  skipped  a  class  and  left  twenty-nine. 

Twenty-nine  Seniors  and  thej'  were  up  to  date. 
Helser  was  so  winsome  she  left  twenty-eight. 

Twenty -eight  Seniors:  we  had  lost  more  than  eleven; 
Higgins  died  a  laughing  and  left  twenty-seven. 

Twenty-seven  Seniors,  like  friends  they'd  always  mix  ; 
H'll  got  in  another  fuss  and  left  twenty-six. 

Twenty-six  Seniors — that  and  nothing  more. 
Hogan  loved  athletics  too.  which  leit  us  twenty-four. 
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Tweiitj'-four  Seniors — left  alone  you  see, 
Hopkins  was  so  very  quiet  she  left  twenty-three. 

Twenty-three  Seniors — they  really  were  a  few ; 
Hoyle  looked  into  the  future  and  left  us  twenty-two. 

Twenty-two  Seniors,  and  brightly  shone  the  sun, 
Irving  was  so  cheerful  she  left  twenty-one. 

Twenty-one  Seniors,  with  work  and  play  a-plenty. 
Knadler  loved  to  play  and  sing,  which  left  only  twenty. 

Twenty  Seniors — It  seemed  just  like  a  dream. 
Lueas  painted  scenery,  and  left  us  nineteen. 

Nineteen  Seniors,  their  equal  had  not  been  seen: 
;\Iartin  was  so  bashful  she  left  us  eighteen. 

Eighteen  Seniors,  each  a  fair  colleen, 

'IMorris  tried  to  grow  taller  and  left  seventeen. 

Seventeen  Seniors  in  learning  they  were  keen, 
McDowell  loved  English,  which  left  sixteen. 

Sixteen  Seniors  to  work  and  play  and  scheme, 
.McCauley  studied  poetry  and  left  us  fifteen. 

.Fifteen  Seniors — never  could  be  mean, 
Mitchelhvasourchairman.  which  left  fourteen. 

Fourteen  Seniors:  the  sky  shone  serene. 
Xolte  was  a  student  wliieh  left  thirteen. 

Thirteen  Seniors — into  books  they  would  delve, 
Palmer  drove  a  limousine  and  left  us  only  twelve. 

Twelve  Seniors,  scarcely  more  than  seven; 

Price  did  not  like  to  teach,  which  left  only  tdeven. 

Eleven  Senioi's — they  never  knew   'till  then. 
Reilly  was  all  laughter,  which  left  only  ten. 

Only  ten  Seniors — one  in  heart  and  mind. 
Rice  loved  Psychology,  which  left  only  nine. 

Nine  Seniors,  but  good  at  any  rate. 

Riggins'  ways  were  (luiet  and  sweet  which  left  only  eight. 

Only  eight  Seniors — to  madness  almost  driven, 
Roeike  was  our  song  bird,  which  left  only  seven. 

Seven  Seniors — we  had  lost  thirty-six, 
Royer  was  a  musician,  which  left  only  six. 

Six  Seniors  worked  like  bees  in  a  hive, 
Simpson  lovi'd  to  dance,  which  left  only  five. 
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Five  Seniors — idleness  they  deplore, 

Snyder  worked  so  very  hard  she  left  only  four. 

Four  Seniors  from  tasks  they'd  never  tlee, 
Stant  Avas  kind  to  others,  which  left  only  three. 

Three  Seniors — survivors  of  the  crew ; 

Thomas  was  a  friend  of  all,  which  left  only  two. 

Onlj'  two  Seniors,  many  victories  they  had  won, 
Venable  sought  the  sunny  side,  which  left  only  one, 

Only  one  Senior — their  race  was  almost  run; 
"Warren  studied  elocution  and  now  there  are  none. 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS  FOR  THE  JUNIOES. 


I.  I  am  thy  Commander-in-Chief.  Thus  shalt  have  no  other  principal 
but  Miss  Tall. 

II.  Thou  shalt  not  bring'  to  school  any  light  fiction  or  any  likeness  of 
anything  that  is  in  the  periodical  form,  or  anything  that  can  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  thy  pleasure :  thou  shalt  not  neglect  thy  studies  for  light  reading 
of  any  sort,  for  thy  teachers  are  stern  and  strict,  inflicting  i^unishraents  upon 
those  who  disobey  these  commandments. 

III.  Thou  shalt  not  go  to  dances,  for  the  teacher  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  who  faileth  in  his  lessons  on  the  morrow. 

IV.  Remember  to  keep  busy  all  the  days.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor 
and  do  all  thou  hast  time  to  do,  but  the  seventh  day  is  thy  last  chance ;  in 
it  thou  shall  do  all  manners  of  work,  finish  note  books,  outlines  and  all  els8 
thou  hast  to  do.  For  on  the  morrow  thy  work  must  be  in,  else  shall  thy 
teacher  flunk  thee. 

V.  Honor  thy  teacher's  command  to  study. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  cut  assemblies. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  chew  gum. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  flirt  with  the  teachers. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  borrow  note  books  from  thy  neighbor. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  the  Senior's  knowledge,  nor  the  Senior's  dig 
nty.  nor  their  manners,  nor  their  pride,  nor  their  leisure,  nor  anything  that  is 
the  Senior's. 

MARY  U.  GAVER,  Sr.  IV. 


THE  'WAY  YOU  SAY  IT. 


A  funny  old  man  told  this  to  me 
I  fell  in  a  snowdrift  in  June  said  he, 
I  went  to  a  ball  game  out  on  the  sea, 
I  saw  a  jellyfish  float  up  in  the  tree. 
I  found  some  gum  in  a  cup  of  tea. 
I  .stirred  my  milk  with  a  big  brass  key 
I  Oldened  mj'  door  on  my  bended  knee, 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  said  he 
But  'tis  true  when  told  as  it  ought  to  be 
It's  a  puzzle  in  punctuation,  you  see. 
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SENIOR  III  ROLL  CALL. 


Hilda  Atwill — Hates  Arithmetic. 

Catliariiie  Barwiek — Catches  Beaux. 

Harry  Batehelor — Has  Brains. 

Mildred  Beauehamp — Mind's  Blank   (?). 

Elizabeth  Benson — Ever  Bluffing. 

Goldie  Blickenstalf— Gefs  "B's". 

Ocie  Dodd — Opens  Discussions. 

Emily  Evans — Eats  Everything. 

Ethel  Garner — Eats  Gum. 

Emma  Gerken — Energetic  Girl. 

Marie  Gittings — Makes  Good. 

Louise  Gibbons — Laughing  Girl. 

Katharvn  Plarmon — Knows  History. 

GladysHartle— Gets  Hot(  ?). 

Katharine  Hayden — Kind  Helper. 

Eai'le  Henderson — Ever  Hopeful. 

Pauline  Hendrickson — Past  Hope. 

Mary  Hickman — Mother's  Honey. 

Catharine  Hines — Conscientious  Helper  (?). 

Doris  Hopkins — Dodges  History. 

Hazel  Jocelyir — ^Hates  Jokes. 

]\[yrtle  Kinnamon — Milk  Kows. 

Baynard  Little — P>right  Lad. 

Anna  Mallonee — Always  Mad. 

Lavinia  Moore — Little  Miss. 

Gertrude  Mariiner — Gi-abs  Men. 

Gladys  Morris — Good  Manager. 

Edna  Nolan — Eats  Nuts. 

Ruby  Quill  en — Rather  Quiet. 

Beulah  Shry — Bright  Sunbeam. 

Gustavus  Sieverts — Good  Slacker. 

Emily  Stevenson — Energy  Supreme  (?). 

Hilda  Stokes — Hooks  School. 

Talinage     Strong — Too  Self-centered. 

Anna  Taylor— "Anti-Toxin." 

Evelyn  Thomas — Ever  Talking. 

Gwendolyn  Thomas — Gets  "Thomas." 

Frances  Walter— Fights  Work  (?). 

Grace  Welty— Great  Wit. 

Evelyn  Weisel — Evei'  Waiting. 

Sue  Wright — Stores  Wisdom. 

Sai'ah  Viidci' — Silly  Youngster. 


A  wofd  can  cut  dee])er  than  a  razor.  Worse  still,  it  often  leaves  no  out- 
ward mark  of  the  wound  it  makes.  A  careless  word,  flung  out  in  a  moment 
of  exasperation,  may  alter  the  conduct  of  anyone,  may  even  alter  one's  whole 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  a  word  can  soothe  better  than  some  patent  medi- 
cines- are  supposed  to  do.      It  all  depends  on  Ihe  way  in  which  a  woi'd  is  used. 


r,  !1( — Shall  w<-  tango? 

Ilnii]  ( — It's  all  the  same  to  me. 

r.clle— "\'es.     I  notice  that.— Tiger. 
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EUGENE  BISHOP. 
Honorary  Member  of  Junior  Class. 


■AS 


PSYCHOLOGY   CLUB. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  YOUR  COMMENCEMENT. 


Commencemtn  is  past  and  gone.  Another  mile-stone  in  your  life  has, 
been  passed.  Your  elementary,  High  and  Normal  School  commencements 
have  marked  three  definite  and  distinct  stages  of  development  and  responsi- 
bility. It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  mile-stone  has  been  the  most  important. 
Not  one  of  them  could  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  fit  you  for  your  work. 
I  believe  the  instance  of  the  stone  cutter  demonstrates  the  point.  In  break- 
ing the  huge  stone,  if  he  had  not  tapped  the  chisel  the  last  time  with  tlie  ham- 
mer the  stone  would  not  have  broken.  However,  it  is  useless  to  argue  which 
tap,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  last  one 
of  the  "taps"  for  you,  so  far,  has  been  added.  In  a  measure  you  have  been 
prepared  for  your  profession. 

Already  you  have  commenced  it.  Your  "commencement"  was  your 
starting  point.  As  a  High  School  student  I  often  wondered  why  the  word 
■  "commencement"  was  used  to  indicate  one's  graduation  from  school.  I  won- 
dered why  it  was  not  called  by  some  name  meaning  "finished,"  or  something 
lik  that.  Since  then  I  think  I  have  learned  something  of  its  real  meaning.  I 
believes  it  means  "a  beginning."  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  just  beginning  in 
your  profession?  If  you  do,  you  have  caught  what  I  believe  to  be  the  word's 
significance. 

Before  you  lies  rare  opportunities,  grave  responsibilities,  and  unknown 
happiness.  A  story  is  told  of  an  artist.  Early  i  nhis  career  he  sought  for 
a  model  to  pose  as  an  angel.  Years  later  he  sought  for  a  model  to  pose  as 
the  devil.  It  so  happened  that  the  same  model  who  posed  as  the  devil  had 
years  before  posed  as  the  angel.  You  will  have  opportunities  to  develop  in 
children  the  angelic  virtues  which  they  possess.  Whether  these  virtues  are 
nourished  and  unfolded  will  depend  partly  upon  you.  Nothing  but  happiness 
and  gladness  could  come  to  you  for  having  helped  some  boy  or  girl  to  realize 
the  highest  that  there  is  in  life. 

Have  j'ou  vision  enough  to  see  in  human  life  such  infinite  possibilities? 
Richer  gold  fields  than  California  or  the  Yukon  are  open  to  you! 

LIONEL  BURGESS, 

Resident  of  the  Junior  Class. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  INFLUENCES. 


Each  one  of  us  exerts,  sometimes  consciously  and  sometimes  uncon- 
sciously on  every  other  one  of  us  influences  both  good  and  bad.  Tt  is  only  b>- 
the  good  that  we  profit  and  only  toward  them  that  we  should  tend. 

Ot  all  the  influences  1  have  ever  been  exposed  to.  the  greatest  and  most 
poweriul  are  those  at  the  Normal  School.  For  a  per.^on  to  be  valuable  to 
himself,  to  his  associates  aud  to  the  world  at  large  he  must  be  useful.  He 
must  appreciate  his  own  abilities,  but  always  seeing  his  inadequateness,  he 
mu.'-t  aj'preeiate  the  genins  of  others  and  profit  thereby. 

it  is  only  when  we  come'in  contact  with  ths  productions  that  the  world 
has  given  for  centuries  past  that  we  realize  that  there  is  an  innate  power  of 
appreciation  waiting  to  be  developed.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  simply  to 
render  in  correct  form  the  music  of  an  artist,  nor  is  it  enough  in  one  sweeping 
glance  to  consider  the  moods  and  passions  of  a  Rembrandt.  Appreciation 
comes  only  to  us  who  strive  to  possess  it.  We  must  look  farther  than  the  out- 
Avard  gloss  of  the  conventional,  stereotyiDed  essay  or  the  perfect  opera.  Let 
us  look  into  those  scenes,  perhaps  tranquil  or  perhaps  indeed  very  stormy 
that  prompted  the  geniuses  that  gave  to  the  world  their  lasting  memories  on 
canvas,  on  paper,  or  more  illusively  in  harmony.  Where  could  we  better 
leai'n  this  appreciation  than  at  Normal? 

Along  with  this  appreciation  comes  a  growth  of  independence.  Inde- 
pendence is  a  stepping  stone  to  success.  As  self-preservation  was  one  of  the 
initial  laws  of  the  primitive,  and  preservation  of  property  was  the  only  con- 
cern of  the  man  just  a  little  more  advanced  in  civilization,  so  we  have  instinc- 
tively come  into  our  oaati  rightful  heritage — preservation  of  self  and  property. 
Normal  shows  us  how  to  use  our  heritage  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  wiiole  network  of  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century  was 
ciianged  from  the  civilization  of  the  Antediluvian  man  by  the  introduction  of 
a  single  element — self  control.  Today  we  would  not  think  of  living  the  life 
of  the  once  i^revalent  Cannibal.  Self  control  has  cautioned  us  that  we  must 
adapt  our  wauts,  our  needs  and  our  feelings  to  those  of  the  peoples  with  whom 
we  associate.  The  greatest  good  can  only  be  derived  from  the  most  perfect 
organization  and  the  most  perfect  organization  existing  today  is  civilized 
society  based  on  self-control  and  governed  entirely  by  it. 

The  various  good  influences  so  needed  for  those  who  intend  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  professioiuil  world  can  only  be  gained  where  many  gather 
nnder  a  common  roof  and  abide  by  common  law.  Normal  School  holds  out 
to  all  who  seek  perfection  in  self-control,  in  dependence  on  self,  aud  the  recog- 
nition of  the  abilities  of  Ihe  past,  a  fit  abiding  place,  a  delightful  and  pleasing 
atmosphere  and  nuuiy  liajjjn'  moments  of  work  and  play. 

ANNE  J.  MOKLOK. 
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OUE  LIBRARY. 


Our  library  is  a  large  cheerful  room  with  many  windows  to  let  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  many  books  with  which  to  enlighten  and  amuse  one's  self.  It  is  a 
large  establishment  and  is  every  day  increasing  in  importance. 

What  is  going  on  in  the  library  this  year.'  First,  we  are  very  proud  of 
our  continued  increase  iu  the  number  of  books  and  in  the  number  of  students 
who  attend  the  library.  In  July  1928  we  had  a  total  of  6270  books  in  the  main 
room.  Since  then  we  have  added  1100,  making  a  total  of  7370  besides  those  in 
the  Annex. 

Of  these  an  average  of  nearly  three  hundred  are  circulated  for  overnight 
use  daily,  besides  much  use  in  school  hours  within  the  library  or  building. 
The  total  circulation  for  the  year  1922-23  ending  in  July  was  43,582.  Already 
for  this  school  year  the  circulation  is  45.029.  The  total  attendance  last  year 
was  over  85,000  and  will  undoubtedly  be  larger  this  year. 

Besides  the  regular  library  work,  iliss  Osborn  has  given  the  usual  in- 
struction to  the  Junior  Class  on  how  to  use  the  library.  In  addition,  over  100 
classes  from  the  Elementary  School  have  come  for  storj'-telling.  reading  the 
illustrated  juvenile  books,  or  for  the  regular  library  circulation  period  for 
books  to  take  home.  Over  fifty  stories  have  been  told  in  such  classes.  For 
the  story-telling  and  Literary  Society  periods  a  cheerful  fire  on  the  hearth  of 
our  fireplace  adds  much  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  occasion. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  things  added  to  the  library  during  the 
year  to  make  the  room  better  equipped  and  more  attractive.  A  beautiful  hand- 
colored  print  of  Abbey's  "Sir  Galahad""  has  been  hung  over  the  fire-place. 
New  Shelving  has  been  put  up  along  the  north  wall  of  the  Annex,  and  to  the 
chairs  we  have  given  little  nibber  '"overshoes,"'  in  order  that  they  may  be 
moved  aroi^nd  more  quietly. 

We  have  started  a  picture  collection  centering  around  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Pictures,  which  were  bought  M'ith  funds  donated  by  Senior  Five  of 
1922  23.  For  these  pictures  we  have  secured  celluloid  picture  holders.  The 
whole  collection  has  been  much  used  since  it  was  organized,  especially  by  those 
students  practicing  in  rural  schools. 

The  improvements  just  mentioned  have  been  purchased  from  proceeds 
of  gifts,  fines  and  sales  of  discarded  books.  In  addition  there  have  been  pur- 
chased a  numlier  of  books  of  fiction  to  build  up  the  collection  for  recreation. 
It  is  felt  that  every  change  for  the  better  in  equipment  and  additional  service 
will  render  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  student  body,  but  through  them  to  the 
whole  State  of  Maryland. 

LOUISE  HARRIS. 
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A  FORWARD  LOOK. 


An  interview  given  to  our  special 
reporter,  Miss  Margaret  Boyd,  by 
Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Towson:  — 

A  new  year  dawns.  We  make 
.resolutions  to  give  us  heart  and 
courage  and  launch  1924-25  upon 
its  quest.  What  is  its  quest?  To 
seek  out  eager  listening  ears  to  hear 
its  message.  What  is  its  message? 
That  is  lor  the  students  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  to  determine.  From 
month  to  month  this  year  you  will 
be  reporting  the  high  spots  of  your 
class-room  studies,  of  your  campus 
athletics,  and  campus  life,  of  your 
social  life,  of  your  practice  teaching, 
of  your  extra  curricular  activities 
and  all  the  other  phases  of  life  that 
make  up  the  twenty-four  hours  of  a 
student  in  a  teacher-training  college. 
In  other  words,  you  are  a  broadcast- 
ing station,  and  you  should  know 
the  public  you  must  reach.  Those 
listening-in  will  hear  your  news 
with  pleasure.  But  what  will  count 
and  intrigue  them  will  be  the  spirit, 
the  personality  you  express.  What 
is  your  spirit?  I  ask  you  to  analyze 
it  and  be  conscious  of  it.  I  would 
have  it  a  generous  spirit,  tolerant, 
joyous,  sincere,  scientific,  adven- 
turous, sure,  open-minded,  convinc- 
ing, curious,  seeking,  finding,  pro- 
moting fine  friendships"  in  the  pro- 
fession. You  can  and  will  make  it 
all  I  express,  and  more. 

Think  of  our  possibilitiess  this 
year.  Five  hundred  and  ten  stu- 
dents from  Baltimore  City  in  addi- 
tion to  six  hundred  and  fourteen 
from  the  counties  in  the  State. 
With  the  possibilities  from  the  com- 
bined intellects,  emotions  and  cap- 
abilities of  eleven  hundred  and 
iwenty-four  able-bodied,  clear  eyed, 
keen  minded  young  men  and  women 
the  far-reaching  effects  must  and 
will  be  tremendous.  Suppose  Edi- 
son had  eleven  hundred  young  men 
conscious  of  their  aptitudes  for  elec- 
trical engineering,  all  surrounding 
him,  participating  in  his  work  of  in- 
dention, what  would  be  accomplished 
With  them  for  the  world's  good? 
^'bo  knows?  Some  other  marvel 
'ike  the  talking  machine  or  the 
Mazda  lamp? 

But  even  more  important  than  an 
electrician's  laboratory  is  ours  in 
a  training  school  for  the  teachers  of 
*  State.  I  submit  to  you  as  students 
that  you  are  a  thrilling  group  with 
your  possibilities  for  making  the 
hves  of  thousands  of  children  in 
.  Baltimore   City   and    the    counties   of 


Maryland  finer  and   more  productive 
in  the  years  to  come. 

September,  1926,  will  Ibe  the  testi 
for  the  Seniors  after  they  have! 
taught  a  year.  If  you  realize  what  I 
your  mobilization  here  means,  make 
the  State  and  the  country  feel  it! 
You  have  your  Oriole  to  carry  your 
message.      Let  it  fly   high. 


SOCIAL   ACTIVITIES    OF   THE 
SCHOOL. 


RURAL  EDUCATION—  MARY- 
LAND STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


I — The  practical  standards  for  a 
department  of  rural  education  in  a 
Normal  School  are  seven  in  number. 
These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Students — Enrolls  a  distinct 
group  of  students  preparing  to 
enter  rural-school  service. 

(2)  Curricula— Offers  several  par- 
tially differentiated  curricula 
preparing  specifically  for  the 
different  phases  of  rural-school 
work. 

(3)  Practice  —  Provides  some; 
practice  in  typical  rural  schools  | 
under  special  supervision  for: 
every  student  majoring  in  rural : 
education. 

(4)  Extension — Conducts  enough: 
follow-up  and  extension  service! 
to  keep  in  touch  with  its  gradu- : 
ates  and  to  stimulate  the  gen-1 
eral  development  of  rural  school  i 
and  country  life  improvement! 
throughout  Its  territory.  I 

(5)  Instructors — Employs  at  least 
two  specialists  giving  full' 
time  to  rural  education  courses  j 
and  activities.      One  of  these  to ! 

be  known  preferably  as  the  Director 
of  Rural  Education  and  the 
other  as  the  Supervisor  of  Rural 
Practice. 

(6)  Quarters  and  .Equipment — - 
Has  headquarters  in  a  special 
office  and  is  supplied  with 
enough  teaching  and  extension 
equipment    to    insure    efficiency. 

(7)  Budget — Possesses  a  specified 
departmental  budget  large 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  activities   specified   above. 

II. — The  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  at  Towson  meets  approxi- 
mately five  out  of  seven  of  the  re- 
quired standards  for  an  accredited 
rural  department  for  training  teach- 
ers. In  1924,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  school  the  rural 
department  enrolled  a  distinct  group 
of  students.  Sections  13,  14  and  15, 
about  100  students  in  all,  are  dis- 
tinctly rural  actions.  Sections  4, 
(Continued    on    Page    10) 


With  the  exception  of  hall  politics 
and  bulletin  board  conversations 
dancing  fills  the  greatest  part  of  the 
social  life  at  Normal  School.  We 
have  a  dance  the  second  Friday  in 
every  month  for  the  dormitory  stu- 
dents. The  last  time  we  invited 
Senior  II. 

Of  course,  everyone  did  not  go. 
They  never  do,  but  the  ones  who  did 
go  pronounced  it  a  big  success.  It 
must  have  been,  judging  by  the  time 
it  took  to  say  good  night  in  front 
of  Newell  Hall. 

Hikes  come  second  in  importance. 
Any  time  you  see  a  groupp  of  fresh 
young  Normal  School  girls  with 
fresh  new  knickers  leave  on  Satur- 
day morning  to  hike  to  Loch  Raven 
and  the  same  group  returning  at 
night  with  hunger  and  "never 
again"  stamped  on  their  faces  you 
may  be  sure  they  go  eagerly  the  very 
first  time  opportunity  offers. 

All  the  County  Senior  Sections  en- 
tertained the  City  Senior  Sections 
with  a  hike  last  week.  We  covered 
all  the  hiking  ground  in  and  about 
Towson.  It  rained,  but  rain  doesn't 
worry  a  Senior  much,  especially  if 
she  can  walk  home  with  a  line  of 
newly  made  friends  singing:  "It 
Ain't  Gona   Rain  No   Mo." 


OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE 
PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 


The  observations  in  the  practice 
schools  by  the  Junior  Class  have 
been  very  valuable  as  an  introduc- 
tion  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

We  learn  about  the  development  of 
the  child  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  Seventh  Grade.  We  see 
the  particular  characteristics  of  each 
stage  of  growth,  and  by  these  we 
can  readily  see  our  work  as  a  teach- 
er and  citizen. 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  live, 
grow  and  have  the  advantage  of  an 
education.  This  should  be  made 
possible  in  several  ways,  but  first  of 
all,  through  the  teacher,  who  is  the 
axle  on  which  the  wheels  of  educa- 
tion turns. 

Our  obsedvations  are  the  spokes 
of  this  great  wheel  of  education. 
Every  spoke  must  be  perfect,  so 
every  observation  must  be  worth 
while.  Every  point,  no  matter  how 
small,  should  be  emphasized  and 
carried  back  by  us  to  our  group 
class  meetings  so  that  every  one  is 
benefitted  thereby. 

Junior  XI. 
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CLUB  NEWS. 

A  school  is  generally  known  by  Its 
athletic  organizations  and  its  clubs. 
The  clubs  and  societies  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  contribute 
much  to  the  fine  spirit  of  our  school. 
As  you  will  see  from  the  articles  be- 
low each  organization  has  a  larger 
purpose  ihan  the  mere  enjoyment  of 
its  members.  Each  society  has  a 
definite  contribution  to  make  in  the 
line  of  its  interests. 

However,  some  of  the  represent- 
ative clubs  of  the  school  are  not 
ready  at  this  time  to  tell  of  their 
plans  for  the  coming  year.  In  a 
later  issue  we  hope  lo  hear  from 
them. 

The  following  clubs  will  now 
speak    for    themselves: 

V     ELIZABETH  JERGMAX, 

Jr.    9 


V.  W.  C.  A. 

"1  wonder  what  it's  all  about?" 
said  Ethel  to  Jane,  as  she  went  in 
to  register  as  a  student  of  M.  S.  N. 
S.  "This  summer  I  heard  lots 
about  the  "Little  Sister"  movement 
and  now  that  I'm  here  I  keep  on 
hearing  more  aljout  it.  And  look 
it  ail  these  girls  with  'Ask  Me'  signs 
on  their  sleeves.  It  seems  so  fun- 
ny to  me.  Do  you  know  what  they 
are   for?" 

"Oh.  I  don't  know  much  about  it 
either."  said  Jane,  "but  I  do  know- 
that  the  'Little  Sister'  idea  is  great.  | 
Why,  when  I  came  here  yesterday: 
morning  I  didn't  know  a  soul,  and! 
I  had  just  begun  to  wish  that  I  had 
■waited  and  come  down  with  you, 
■when  uj)  came  a  girl  and  asked  if  I 
were  Jane  Myers.  When  I  told  her 
I  was.  she  just  threw  her  arms 
around  my  neck  and  said:  'Oh, 
you're  My  Little  Sister.'  She  was 
just  lovely  to  me  and  kept  me  from 
being  homesick — and  the  day  fairly 
flew.  L  too,  thought  the  'Ask  Me' 
signs  a  little  queer,  but  those  girls 
just  take  you  around  and  show  you 
your  room  and  answer  any  questions 
vou  want  to  know  about  the  school. 
They're  all  like  really  and  truly 
Big  Sisters." 

Now  Ethel  and  Jane  know  what 
it  was  all  about.  It  was  the  work 
of  the  "i".  W.  C.  A.  which  was  help- 
ing them  get  settled  in  their  new- 
school  and  at  the  same  time  feel  as 
much  at  home  as  possible.  Nor  was 
that  the  end  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
activities.  On  Friday  night,  Sep- 
tember 30.  we  gave  a  "get  together" 
party  for  the  entire  student  body. 
All  through  the  year  w«  hope  to  have 
teas  and  parties  and  perhaps  go  on 
supper  hikes. 

Along  with  the  pleasure  activities 
there  are  always  to  be  remembered 
religious  activities.  These  play  a 
great  part  in  our  program.  Every 
Sunday  evening  at  seven  o'clock 
Vespers  are  held  in  the  Recreation 
Room  in  Richmond  Hall.  On  Tues- 
day  and   Thursday   at   8.40   a   Chapel 


service  is  held  in  the  Auditorium. 
There  is  always  an  interesting 
speaker  at  these  services,  and  hear- 
ing such  a  one  surely  seems  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  brighter  and  more  suc- 
cessful day. 

At  present  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  membership  campaign.  So  far 
we  have  only  about  eighty  members, 
but  befoore  the  campaign  is  over 
we  hope  to  have  the  greater  part  of 
the  students  enrolled.  Remember 
that  we  are  not  only  an  organization 
among  ourselves,  but  by  member- 
ship in  our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  here  at 
school  you  are  also  a  member  of  the 
great  national  organization. 

Soo,  if  you  haven't  already  joined, 
delay  no  longer,  but  sign  right  away 
— adopt  the  blue  triangle  as  your 
emblem — and  help  us  make  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  at  M.  S.  N.  S.  bigger  and 
more  active  this  year  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 

MADELINE    EVANS, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Reporter. 


The  History  and  Geography  Club 
started  its  activities  for  the  year  by 
going  on  a  hike  Tuesday  evening. 
We  all  had  a  wonderful  time.  We 
have  planned  for  many  activities 
this  year  which  we  hope  to  carry 
through.  One  of  them  is  to  publish 
a  pamphlet  which  w-ill  tell  everyone 
just  what  the  club  is  doing.  Our 
enrollment  has  increased  this  year  to 
sixty-three  members,  and  naturally 
we  expect  the  best  of  results. 

Here's  to  a  successful  year  in  the 
Historv  and  Geographv  Club! 

FRANCES    GEOGHEGAN. 

Sec'y-Treas. 


SCIIOEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS 

Milliner^-.  Coats,  Suits.  Waists. 

Afternoon  and  Evenin;»-  Dresses 

Furs  and  Novelties 

214  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Flag,  Banner  and  Pennant  Shop 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SISCO  BROTHERS 

I'in;rR.     Hanner^.    Fri;ii.'ints.     Xttw     Hands. 

Km))Iv-in-.  fhnr<di  :ind  Society  <io(»ds, 

fiold,  SiUer  and   ,\ntjqne  Itraids, 

I-'rin;res.  Ta*-.eN.  Iteads  and    No\elti<'s, 

Silk  Banners  for  Scliools.  Societies.  «V:c. 

U.  H.  TAVTOn 

:{03  PAHK  AVKNTK  Baltimore.  Md^ 


TOWKON'S    KEAf.    SHOE    STORE 

THE  BOOT  SHOP 

W.M.  ORTH,   Prop. 
(Graduate    Practipedist) 

FINE    SHOES,    ARTICS, 

GUM    SHOES 
OPEN  EVENINGS 


CRAFT    CLUB   NEWS 

Thursday  night  stands  for  Craft 
club  to  twenty  girls  of  our  school. 
This  is  our  regular  work  night.  We 
have  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
arranging  the  flowers  for  the  school 
and  are  making  clay  bowls  and 
flower  holders  to  contain  them.  Our 
one  real  hobby  is  scenery.  Besides 
helping  other  societies  with  their 
plays,  we  stage  one  ourselves.  One 
of  the  things  we  get  most  pleasure 
from  is  planning  for  week-ends  at 
our  cottage,  both  for  ourselves  and 
others.  We  hope  every  one  will 
come  out  and  enjoy  our  house  with 
us  this  year. 

HELEN   PERDUE,   President. 


TOWSON    BAKERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,   Sodas 

Sandwiches  and   Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD   &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  TowEon   204  and   201. 


Down's    Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229    X.    Charles   St.,    Baltimore,   JId. 


THE 

TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 

TOWSON  -    MARYLAND 

Clieckinf;   Accounts, 

.Savin}|;s  Accounts 

Christmas   Savings  Club 
Sale   Deposit   Boxes. 
■i'^c    Interest   Paid  on   Savings 
Oi)en   Siiturday   Nights 

WALTER  HOOS 

421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -        VEGETABUES 


PETE'S  GOODIES 

42.'?  York  Road 

Hoine-Made   Candies,    Ice   Cream, 

Sodas,  Pastries,  Light  Lunches 

Telephone  Towson   7».5 
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SKETCH  CLUB. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  sketch. 
Club  the  following  officers  were' 
selected:  President.  Evelyn  Ireland;, 
secretary,  Jennie  Alexander;  treas-j 
urer.   Evelyn   Pusey.  | 

Our  first  few  meetings  took  place 
out  of  doors.  Here  we  sketched  the 
office  of  the  Towson  Nurseries;  the 
house  which  the  children  are  build- 
ing, and  the  trees  on  Miss  Tail's 
lawn.  Because  the  weather  no 
longer  permits  our  working  out  of 
doors,  we  are  working  in  room  214. 
Here  we  are  appb'ing  our  sketches, 
along  with  what  we  learn  in  regular 
art  sessions,  to  calendars  and  greet- 
ing cards,  which  we  are  working  up 
in  color. 

Later  we  expect  to  apply  our 
sketches  to  block  prin'-.s,  which  we 
will  work  out  on  silk.  We  are  also 
planning  to  decorate  tin  and  wooden 
boxes  and  to  do  some  batik  work. 

So  far  the  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  Sketch  Club  has 
been  very  good  and  we  hope  the  en- 
thusiasm will   continue. 

EVELYN    IRELAND, 
FLORENCE   MESSENGER. 


loween  party  given  to  all  student- 
teachers  and  all  teachers  in  practice. 
The  efforts  of  the  rural  club  made 
it  possible  to  show  Jackie  Coogan  in 
"A  Boy  of  Flanders"  in  our  Auditor- 
ium recently.  We  plan  to  have  sev- 
eral good  plays  staged  in  the  same 
hall  later  in  the  vear. 

M.  KLEIN. 


INSTRUMENTAL  CLUB. 

The  Instrumental  Club  is  one  of 
the  liveliest  clubs  in  the  school.  It 
has  as  its  motto:  "Say  It  With 
Music."  Last  year  the  club  con- 
tributed much  to  school  spirit,  and 
look  a  prominent  part  in  campus 
life.  It  provided  music  for  porch 
singing,   serenades    and    cheer   songs. 

We  also  accompanied  the  Girls' 
Glee  Club  when  they  sang  for  the 
Governor  at  Annapolis.  The  In- 
strumental Club  meets  every  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  four-thirty.  If  you 
have  a  ukulele,  steel  guitar,  or 
banjo,  come  join  the  merry  com- 
pany. 


THE  RURAL  CLUB. 

President — John    Gildea. 

Vice-President — Mary    Klein. 

Secretary — Gladys.  Grove. 

Treasurer — Harold  McCann. 

One  of  the  most  lively  and  wide 
awake  clubs  of  M.  S.  N.  S.  is  the 
Rural  Club.  It  is  made  up  of 
seventy-five  students  and  two  fac- 
ulty members,  Mr.  A.  Hulsizer  and 
Miss  O'Neill,  together  with  some  of 
the  leading  educators  of  our  State- 
and    country   as   honorary    members. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  help 
rural  education.  Some  ways  by 
■which  we  plan  to  help  is  by  publish- 
ing bulletins  containing  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  teacher,  such  as  a 
general  survey  of  conditions  as  they 
actually  exist,  so  that  these  condi- 
tions can  be  improved. 

Another  thing  that  we  plan  to  do 
is  to  better  acquaint  the  student- 
teachers  with  the  teachers  in  prac- 
tice. Our  first  step  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  aim  was  the   Hal- 


MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Pianos  going,  violins  squeaking,! 
and  vocal  students  practicing.  All! 
these  tell  us  that  musical  activities 
at  M.  S.  N.  S.  have  begun. 

The  Glee  Clubs,  city  and  county, 
have  been  organized  with  a  member- 
ship of  fifty  each.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  chorus  of  fifty  mem- 
bers. The -County  Glee  Club  meets 
Monday  evening  at  7  o'clock.  Both, 
clubs  are  working  on  music  to  be 
used   in   assembly. 

The  orchestra,  composed  of  about 
fifteen  members,  has  been  organized. 
We  are  expecting  a  bigger  and  bet- 
ter school  orchestra  this  year  than 
ever  before.  A  concert,  to  be  given 
in  the  near  future,  is  their  goal. 

The  Instrumental  Club,  composed 
of  ukes,  banjos,  mandoline,  and  in 
fact  most  anything  that  will  make 
a  noise  which  resembles  music,  met 
October  27.  This  is  one  of  the  jol- 
liest  and  most  enthusiastic  clubs  on 
the  campus.  We  may  expect  a 
varied  program  from  the  Instrumen- 
tal Club  ranging  from  opera  to 
serenades  under  Miss  Tail's  window. 

These  musical  clubs  expect  the 
support  of  the  student  body.  Don't 
disappoint  them! 

ALICE    HAGBR.    Jr.     14. 
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WM.  A.  LEE 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

York  Road  and  Panna.  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


TOWSON  CANDY  KITCHEN 

AND  ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

JAMES  GEORGE.  Prop. 

The  Place  to  Eat.  Drink  and  Enjoy  Yourself 

HOME-MADE  CANDIES  OUR  SPECIALTY 

523  YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  MD 


Compliments 

TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOWSON        -        MAJRYXAND 

Prescriptton  PhannacL<its 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ORIOLE 

M.    AGNES    ANDERSON 


FRANK   A.    PERSOHN 
AND  SON 
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EYESIGHT  SPECIALISTS 

42C  York  Road 
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Photographs 

For 

Christmas 

This  coupon  entitles  the  holder  to 
Six  of  our  regular  $9. 00  a  dozen  por- 
traits and  One  of  our  resrular  $40.00 
a  dozen  portraits  for  $2.50. 

During^  the  past  two  j'ears  this 
offer  met  with  such  splendid  succese 
that  our  Saturday,*  became  known 
as  "Normal  School  Days." 

We  are  looking:  forward  to  serving 
you  again  this  year. 

JOHN  A.  SELBY,  Mgr. 

THE  ATELIER 

103  West  Lexington  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324   W.   Sarat<^a   Street 

Opp.  Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original  and  Special   Designs  to  Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any   Pin 
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OUR  NEW  FACULIT 
MEMBERS. 


ALTA   E.   THOMPSON — 
State — New    York. 
Subject — English. 
Degree — M.    A.    Columbia    Univer- 
sity. 

MARTHA   A.    STOLFUS—  • 
State — Iowa. 
Subject — Geography. 
Degrees — B.  A.  Iowa  State  Teach- 
ers' College;   M.  A.  Columbia  Uni 
versity.  i 

LEILA  M.  COBB — 

State— North   Carolina. 
Subject — Psychology. 
Degree — E.    S.    Columbia    Univer- 
sity. 

SYLVIA  M.  GRISWOLD — 
State — Ohio. 
Subject — Hygiene. 
Degrees — A.  B.  University  of  Chi- 
cago;   A.   M.   Columbia   University. 

ALICE   O'NEILL — 
State — Wisconsin. 
Subject — School      Room      Manage- 
ment. 

Degree — M.   A.   Columbia   Univers- 
ity. 

CLARICE  EVANS — 
State— Connecticut. 
Subject — Industrial  Arts. 
Degree — B.    S.    Columbia    Univers- 
ity. 

MARY    McCLOSKY — 
State — Delaware. 
Subject — Physical    Education. 
Diploma — Sargent   School. 

DOROTHY   A.    DILLINGHAM — 
_    State — New  Jersey. 

Subject — Physical    Education. 
Diplomas — Central    School    of    Hy- 
giene   and      Physical       Education, 
New  York  City. 

BLANCHE  FRUM — 
State — West    Virginia. 
Subject — English. 
Degrees — West  Virginia   Wesleyan 
College;    A.    B.    Teachers'   College, 
Columbia    University   M.   A. 


FLORENCE   A.    BOND — ' 

State — Maryland. 

Subject — Principles    of    Education. 

Degree — -B.  S.  Johns'Hopkins. 
HELEN   M.   JOHNSON — 

State — Maryland. 

Subject — English. 

Degree — B.  S.  Johns'  Hopkins. 
MARY  C.   OTT — 

State — Maryland. 

Degree — A.   B.   Hood   College. 

STELLA  E.  BROWN — 
State — Maryland. 

Subject — Principle  of  Elementary 
School. 

Degree — B.  S.  Columbia  Univers- 
ity. 

PEARL  FRUM — 

State — West  Virginia. 
Grade — Second. 

Degree — West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College;  A.  B.  Columbia  Univers- 
ity. 

CAROLINE   E.   READ — 
State — Maryland. 
Grade—Fourth. 

Diploma — Maryland  State  Normal 
School. 

WILLIAM   PHIPPS — 
State — Maryland. 
Grade — Sixth. 

St.  Johns,  Johns'  Hopkins,  Colum- 
bia. 

LUCILLE  HEATH — 
State — Maryland. 
Subject — One-Room    School. 
Maryland   State     Normal     School; 
Columbia. 

RUTH    BROWN, 

LULA   BRITTINGHAM, 

Sr.  VI  Reporter. 
(To  be  continued  in  next  issue) 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 


DIVIDED  WE  STAND. 


Friday,  October  10,  1924,  will  go 
down  in  many  a  memory  book  as  a 
Red  Letter  Day.  On  that  day  the 
Fates  decided  who  were  to  be  Pests, 
and  who  were  to  be  Normals. 

At  first,  feeling  ran  high  only 
among  the  old  members,  while  the 
new  students  looked  on  and  won- 
dered what  it  was  all  about.  Dur- 
ing assembly  hour,  however,  every- 
body seemed  to  be  overflowing  with 
enthusiasm,  and  could  hardly  wait 
until  things  got  started. 

Envelopes  had  previously  been 
arranged  which  contained  the  society 
colors  and  slips  of  paper  bearing  the 
decisive  words:  "Either  Pest  or 
Normal."  These  envelopes  were  di- 
vided evenly  among  the  new  stu- 
dents. No  attempt  was  made  to 
orserve  order  when  these  were  being 
opened. 

The  new  members  of  the  rival 
societies  lined  up  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  corridor  and  proceeded  to 
meet  the  officers,  who  stood  at  the 
doors  ready  to  greet  them.  The  old 
members  were  seated  at  the  front  of 
the  assembly.  Cheer  after  cheer 
sounded  from  that  section  as  the 
new  members  walked  down  the  aisle. 

Thus,  amid  songs  and  cheers  the 
Normal  and  Pastalozzi  Literary  So- 
cieties were  launched  on  their  re- 
spective careers  for  1924-25.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  competitive  con- 
tests to  be  held  throughout  the  year. 

The  societies  have  always  been  an 
ever-present  source  of  enthusiasm 
and  joy.  With  the  addition  of  our 
city  friends  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School  e.xpects  our  societies  to 
be  better  and  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

ANNA  DIAMOND,  Junior  V. 


B.  T.  T.  S. — 1924. 

Thelma  Moss  is  teaching  the  First 
Grade  at  Curtis  Bay;  Gladys  Crowley 
is  in  the  Fourth  Grade  at  No.  92; 
Regina  Dugan  is  a  music  teacher  at 
Curtis  Bay;  Lillian  Heiser  is  teach- 
ing commercial  subjects  at  Clifton 
Park    High   School. 

Dorothy  Meseke  is  teaching  the 
Sixth  Grade  at  School  No.  31.  ! 

Francis  Guest  is  at  No.  99,  teach- j 
ing  the  Fourth  Grade;  Allen  Gordon 
and  Sidney  Chayb  are  at  No.  2,' 
teaching  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Grades! 
respectiviely ;  Hudson  Quarles  is 
teaching  commercial  subjects  at 
Curtis  Bay  School.  | 

Ethel  Hargrabe,  Otta  Burroughs, 
Lois  Rebel.  Madeline  Paules  and 
Herman  Barren  are  all  at  Curtis 
Bay. 

Ethel  Byers  is  at  Woodlawn;  Mar- 
garet Whitley  at  No.  11;  Margaret 
Lewis  at  Roland  Park;  Dorothy 
Freeland  at  No.  43;  Elizabeth 
Eweeney  at  No.  54,  and  Thelma 
Heim  at  No.  25. 


KINDERGARTEN  ACTIVITIES. 

The  little  tots  in  the  kindergarten 
class  are  anticipating  a  happy  time 
— Halloween. 

They  planned  to  have  a  real  party 
with  real  Halloween  music.  They 
made  pretty  hats  to  wear  for  the 
gala  occasion.  All  sorts  of  games 
were  played  and  fun  was  had  hunt- 
ing  for   peanuts. 

We  older  folks  would  love  to 
have  peeped  in  at  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  merry-making. 

The  children  in  the  kindergarten 
class  always  say  "grace"  when  they 
eat  their  lunches  together  in  the 
school.  Several  days  ago  one  of  the 
little  boys  in  the  kindergarten  told 
his  mother  that  a  girl  in  his  class 
was   named  Grace. 

"What  is  her  last  name?"  asked 
the  small  boy's   mother. 

"Thank  the  Lord,"  replied  the 
child. 

Jr.   15  Reporter. 
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OUR  LIBRARY. 


Books  are  silent  friends,  and  as 
old  friends  are  our  best  mirrors,  we 
can  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us 
very  well  through  this  medium.  At 
our  own  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  we  can  find  many  friends 
in  looking  through  the  rows  upon 
rows  of  books  of  every  size,  shape 
and  description.  Our  library, 
which  is  divided  into  county  and  city 
sections,  is  to  the  last  degree  attract- 
ive and  inviting.  It  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive with  open  arms  all  those  who 
want  to  come  into  it  and  seek  new 
friends,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
its  comfortable  and  cozy  atmosphere. 

Truly,  as  far  as  the  appearance 
of  our  library  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
sunniest,  brightest  spot  in  school 
and   seems    to     fairly      radiate   good 


books  circulated.      Such   is  the  large 
circulation  of  our  book  land! 

Xot  only  does  the  library  afford  us 
a  means  of  becoming  better  teachers, 
but  helps  those  whom  we  are  going 
to  teach,  to  some  extent.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  elementary  school  find 
tliis  a  new  realm  In  which  they  can 
amuse  as  well  as  educate  themselves. 
At  a  given  hour  on  certain  days 
some  of  these  children  come  up  for 
a  story-telling  hour.  Here  they 
gather  about  and  listen  to  some 
story  told  them  from  our  shelves 
and  see  pictures  which  illustrate  the 
stories.  The  kiddies  are  delighted 
with  this  phase  in  their  school  life, 
and  by  such  means  they  are  trained 
to  use  books  and  appreciate  books. 
They  are  trained  during  the  first 
six  years  of  their  life,  and  when  they 
finally  reach  the  seventh  they  are 
allowed  to  take  books  home  for  a 
c.ieer.  Some  time  when  you  ha.ve  week.  Thus  we  see  how  children 
plenty  of   spare,  time  come   into   the  |  are   made   to   understand   and   appre- 


MV  PLEASURE  PLACE. 


library  and  browse-  around  among 
the  books  and  see  how  much  knowl- 
edge is  tucked  away  in  the  utter- 
most recesses  and  nooks  of  the  room. 

Our  library  is  a  very  important 
factor  or  stablishment  in  the  school. 
Without  it  work  could  not  be  carried 
out  to  any  extent,  and  the  courses 
that  we  are  taking  would  be  almost 
w  orthless,  because  we  could  not 
find  suitable  references  as  conveni- 
ently any  other  place  as  here. 

There  are  many  special  advantages 
in  having  our  library. 

First  and  foremost,  we  secure  all 
of  our  books  from  it  instead  of  hav- 
ing text  books  as  we  did  when  most 
of  us  were  in  the  grammar  grades, 
and  as  some  of  us  did  in  high  school. 

Second,  we  can  find  here  enter- 
tainment. Is  there  a  man  who 
doesn't  like  to  settle  down  comfort- 
ably in  a  chair  with  a  book  to  his 
liking  and  spend  a  few  hours  in 
another  place — another  wprld,  and 
under  different  circumstances? 
Therefore,  as  a  place  to  find  infor- 
mation for  our  studies  and  recre- 
ation for  our  spare  minutes  our 
library  answers  your  purpose.  No 
matter  what  book  you  find  on  our 
shelves  you  can  be  well  assured  that 
your  mind  is  a  wee  bit  broader  and 
you  are  better  off  for  having  read 
it  Books  are  a  means  for  higher 
education  and  refinement.  Thej' 
add  to  one's  culture  and  consequent- 
ly wield  a  great  influence  upon  us. 
-A.S  teachers,  we  of  the  INlaryland 
State  Normal  School  want  to  realize 
the  benefit  of  the  eas3-  access  that  we 
have  to  a  modern  and  well  supplied 
library.  The  importance  of  the 
library  to  our  school  can  hardly  be 
expressed    or   realized.  ' 

Perhaps  we  will  understand  to 
some  extent  the  value  of  the  library 
when  we  know  that  during  the 
twelve  school  days  '  in  September 
there  were  7,610  books  given  out, 
and  during  the  first  twenty-eight 
days   in    October    there  were    18,0  96 


elate  and  love  our  library. 

JENNIE  ALEXANDER,  Jr. 
EDNA  RAN,  Jr.  — 


TEACH  THEM  TO  TALK. 

T're   Junior   high   schools   of   Rich- 
mond,   Ind.,    have    had    for   the    past 
!  four   years   a   course   in   general   lan- 
i  guage  which   is  aimed     to     give  the 
I  pupil   an   appreciation   of      the      fact 
that    language    is    a    living,    growing 
thing  subject  to  change.   The  course 
is    regarded    as    having    been    highly 
successful. 


WISE    TAX    LAW. 

Arkansas  has  recently  put  a  tax  of 
two  dollars  a  thousand  on  cigarettes 
and  ten  per  cent,  on  cigars  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  the  school 
fund  of  the  State.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  this  means  two  and  three 
millions  will  be  added  to  the  school 
fund. 


Fishing,  swimming  and  sailing 
are  all  at  my  door.  Every  inch  of 
the  water  is  ready  for  me  to  explore. 
I  jump  into  a  motor  boat  and  cruise 
for  hours.  I  idle  along  shaded 
waters  in  a  canoe,  paddling  or  drift- 
ing where  I  please,  with  an  ever- 
changing  picture  before  my  eyes. 
Often  I  embark  in  a  flat  bottomed 
boat  for  an  afternoon  with  rod  and 
tackle,  seeking  the  spot  where  I 
can  enjoy  the  thrills  of  landing  a 
big  perch  or  trout.  I  often  absorb 
the  beauties  of  the  sunset  on  the 
river  as  the  sun  sinks,  becoming 
eventually  only  a  lengthening  re- 
flection across  the  waters.  After  a 
moonlight  canoe  trip  I  retire  to  my 
cottage.  There  I  tumble  into  my 
bed.  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
sighing  pine  trees,  to  slumber  with 
the  tang  of  the  salt  sea  in  my  nos- 
trils. This,  above  all,  is  the"  most 
restful  place  I  can  find. 

M.  HAZEL  BROWN, 
M.   S.   N.  S.  Summer  Student. 


THE  ROSE  BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

Manicuring,     Hair     Dressing,     Facial 

Massaging,    Scalp    Treatment, 

Bobbing  and  Shampooing 

York   Road   and   Burke   Avenue 

Telephone  Towson   577 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money   and    Invest    With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 


Reserved  for 

Hochschild=Ko!in  &  Co. 


Telephone  Towson  261  and   215 

GEO.  H.  STIEBER 

Table  Delicacies,  Select  Meats, 

Fancy  Groceries 

TOWSON  -  -        MARYLAND 

MASON 'S  GARAGE 

W1LLYS-KXIGHT   &    OVERLAND 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

TIRES,   TUBES,   ACCESSORIES 

York  Road  and  AVillow  Avenue 

Phone   Towson   554  Towson,   Md. 


WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish   to  phone?      You   may,  si 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?      The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 

That   girl    will    hold   your   hand,   si 

Thanks.      Call   again.     Good-day. 
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METAL  SHELVES  ARE 
NEEDED. 


GREEN   MANSIONS. 


Those    of   you    who      happened    to  ] 
pass  by   Mrs.    JlcCord's   kingdom   of 
Industrial   Arts    (basement,   rear   en- j 
trance,  facing  Newell  Hall)  were  not' 
surprised    during   the   last   month    to  | 
hear    loud    insistnt      noises      issuing 
from   the   door.      Undoubtedly,   many! 
of    the    aforesaid    passersby    thought' 
seriously  of  writing  to  our  Commit- 
tee   for    the    Abolition    of    Nuisances 
and    demanding    strict    >jnforcement 
of  Law  No.  S43.      This  statute  stipu- 
lates that  all   boiler-makers  shall   be 
duly  licensed   and  their  sjops  equip- 
ped with  Maxim  Silencers. 

But  ah!  We,  the  originators  of  i 
that  "biug!  clang!  slam!  ozone  dis- ■ 
turbances"  are  not  boiler  makers. ' 
Spare  us!  We  are  merely  a  group! 
of  industrious  (?)  lads  of  Senior! 
XIII,  working  on  a  project  of  tin 
shelves  and  pans  to  serve  as  model- 
ing-clay receptacles.  I 

Our  original  project  was  the  erec- 
tion,   finishing    and    dedication    of    a 
housing   for   volumes    (as   the    cross- j 
word  puzzle  states)   namely,  a  book-] 
case;    but  after   a   conference  we  de- 
cided that  fellows  who  can  plane  an 
&xlO  inch  plank  down  to  a  2x1   inch 
toothpick   while   attmpting  to   square 
timbers   would    not   qualify      for   the 
bookcase-makers'    guild.     Hence,    we 
tried    metal.      Our    problem      was    to 
cut,    bend,      solder      and      otherwise' 
mutilate      a      perfectly      respectable 
sheet   of   tin    until      it     resembled    aj 
shelf.     This  shelf  is  to   hold  a     pan  I 
which  is  to  act  in  the  official  capacity 
of    a   clay    receptacle.      The      clay    is 
used   in   the   modeling  of  art  objects 
such  as  vases,  candlesticks,  jugs.         i 

After  the   planning   we  started   on  I 
the   cutting,    at      the      conclusion    of  | 
which,    to    our    disgust    and    discom- 
fiture,  no   two      ends     would      meet. 
Consternation    and    a   couple   of   gee- 
whizzes!      But   the  steadfast  victory-; 
at-any-odds  qualities  of  the  true  son; 
of    Normal    came    to    the    rescue.      A' 
few   snips   here,   a   clip   there,   and   it 
fitted — exit   gloom.  1 

The  group  now  divided  into  in- 
dividual metal  workers  and  the  work 
now  is  progressing  progressively 
(apologies   to   Mr.   LaFollette). 

In  conclusion,  when  your  "best 
one"  is  out  with  his  ideal,  and  all 
your  studies  are  up  to  date  (in  other 
words,  when  you  have  a  few  minutes 
in  which  to  feast  your  eyes)  come 
and  see  the  "putty"  shelves  of  the 
boys  of  Senior  VIII. 

JLIUS  M.  STARK,  Sr.  VIII. 


By  W.  H,  Hudson. 

I  realize  that  "Green  Mansions" 
is  by  no  means  a  very  recently  pub- 
lished book — it  is  not  a  best  seller, 
but  the  comparatively  recent  death 
of  the  author  made  me  think  that 
the  choice  would  be  a  good  one. 
Then,  too,  Hudson's  works  havei 
not  generally  received  the  appreci- 
ation that  they  merit.  Green  Man- 
sions is  a  "Romance  of  the  Tropical 
Forest."  as  Hudson  says.  And  ,a 
very  romantic  romance  it  is,  too!  It 
is,  however,  notable  for  the  inimit- 
able descriptions  it  gives  of  the  for- 
ests— the  green  mansions — of  South 
America.  With  a  quiet  all  his  own, 
Hudson  pictures  for  us  the  beauty 
of  a  place  where  no  one  (humanly 
speaking)  even  enters  to  molest  its 
peace.  And  so  well  does  he  de- 
scribe it  that  we  can  almost  hear 
the  monkeys  chattering  in  the  trees. 

As  I  said,  the  book  is  notable  for 
its  descriptions.  I  should  also  have 
said  that  it  is  unusual  for  its  ac- 
counts of  the  native  Indians.  When 
we  read  Hudson's  accounts  of  them, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  author 
knew  his  subject. 

As  for  the  story,  it  deals  with  the 
romance  of  a  young  Venezuelan  who, 
leaving  his  home  for  political  reas- 
ons, decides  to  bury  himself  in  the 
wilds  and  study  the  language  and 
habits  of  the  Indians.  While  stay- 
ing with  one  of  the  tribes  he  ex- 
plores the  forest  that  they  (the  In- 
dians) do  not  dare  to  enter  because 
of  a  foolish  superstition.  In  this 
forest  he  meet  Runa. 

Who  is  Runa?  What  is  her  his- 
tory? Why  should  she  live  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place  These  ques- 
tions are  answered  so  interestingly 
in  the  book  that  I  wrong  Hudson  by 
trving  to  tell  of  them. 

SADYE    JACOBS —    Sr.    II 


IT  IS  HEKE. 

October  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  months  in  all  the 
year,  so  far  as  nature's  color  scheme 
is  concerned.  The  forests  thrive 
with  beauty.  Each  tree  adorns  her- 
self in  her  loveliest  gown  as  if  for 
a  grand  celebration  which  is  in 
reality  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  leaves  soon  fade  and  fall  and 
there  remains  a  woods  divested  of 
its  colorful  raiment.  The  chatter- 
ing squirrels  who  are  busy  storing 
away  a  supply  of  nuts  in  their  nests, 
frisk  from  tree  to  tree  seeking  the 
last  element  of  joy. 

Yet  with  all  the  life  and  industry 
of  the  forest  and  the  artistic  autum- 
nal coloring,  there  is  a  distinct 
pathos  which  has  been  expressed  by 
the  famous  Hoosier  poet  in  "Old 
October": 

"I  love  Old  October  so, 
I  can't  bear  to  see  her  go — 
Seems  to  me  like  losing  some 
Old-home  relative   er   chum — 
'Pears  like  sorto'  settin'  by 
Some  old  friend   'at  sigh  by  sigh 
Was  a  passing  out  o'   sight 
(^nto  everlasting  night. 
Hickernuts  a  feller  hears 
Rattlin'  down   is  more  lik  tears 
Drippin'   on    the   leaves  below — 
I  love  Old  October  so." 

— The   Spectator. 

THE  COURT  LUNCH 

and 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

Cigars,   Candy  Soda 

Service    While    You    Wait! 
Shoes  Repaired.    "We  Do  It   Electrically 

NICK  CASTELLO 
3   Cliesapeake   Avenue,   Towson,   Md. 


Texas  is  the  leading  State  in  pro- 
viding homes  for  teachers.  There  is 
a  total  of  635  such  homes  in  the 
State.  Nearly  6  00  of  these  are  in 
rural  districts. 


In  the  University  of  Hawaii  the 
racial  problem  is  working  itself  out 
admirably.  Last  year  the  student 
enrollment  was  as  follows:  Caucas- 
ian, 162;  Japanese,  79;  Chinese  71; 
Hawaiian  and  part  of  Hawaiian,  25; 
Koreans,  6;  Filipinos,  2.  Dr.  Lei- 
brick  of  the  faculty  says;  "They  con- 
duct their  student  activities  by  self- 
government.  The  student  body  con- 
stitutes a  small  inter-racial  democ- 
racy. There  is  absolute  social,  po- 
litical and  athletic  equality,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  group  action 
based  upon  race." 


Frank  G.  Carpenter,  the  world 
famed  traveler  and  the  author  of  the 
Carpenter  Geographical  Readers, 
died  in  China  on  June  18. 


The  saving  of  28.000  small  ani- 
mals from  the  New  York  City  streets 
by  the  school  children  of  the  city  is 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  hu- 
mane education  in  the  city. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Avenue 
TOWSON,  MD. 


KEENE'S 

York   Road    and   Burke   Avenue 

TOWSON,  MD. 

THE  HERGENRATHER  STORES 

Headquarters    for    School    Supplie:, 

Waterman's    Ideal    Fountain    Pens 

Eversharp    and    Ingersoll     Pencils 

Stationery,    Kodaks,    Films 

Spalding's    Sporting    Goods 

Sweaters    and    Keds 

Towson  ...        .Alaryland 
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THE  HOT  DOa  ROAST. 


It  happened  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  October.  Until  that  time  we 
wondered  Just  exactly  what  an  ad- 
viser might  be.  The  word  would 
certainly  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
one  bearing  such  a  title  would  be 
the  very  essence  of  business  and 
study;  not  one  to  connect  them  with 
hot-dog  roasts   and  the  like. 

So  when  we  girls  of  Junior  I  re- 
ceived the  word  that  our  adviser, 
Miss  Woolsey  had  invited  us  to  a  hot- 
dog  roast  down  in  that  charming, 
wooded  valley  behind  the  school,  our 
eyes  grew  poppy,  and  our  mouths 
flew  open.  And  then  it  happened, 
just  as  1  have  said.  At  three  o'clock 
or  thereabouts  on  that  eventful  day, 
we  met  in  214,  Miss  Woolsey's  class 
room,  and  from  there,  laden  with 
the  goodies,  we  made  our  partly 
precipitous  way  down  into  "Pleasure 
Valley." 

What  fun  it  is  to  build  a  camp- 
fire!  What  fun  to  walk  through  the 
leaves  and  pull  a  pointed  branch 
from  one  of  the  overhanging  trees! 
Oh,  yes!  that  is  what  we  did;  for 
on  these  sticks  we  were  to  place  our 
hot-dogs,  which,  to  be  in  vogue,  we 
shall  call  by  the  more  up-to-date 
name  of  Frankfurts. 

Miss  Woolsey  told  us  not  to  stop, 
but  to  keep  right  on  roasting  and 
eating — it  was  evident  that  she  did 
not  want  to  relieve  us  of  our  appe- 
tites— but  who  can  eat  when  they 
are  intensely  interested  in  their  ad- 
viser? Announcements  being  com- 
pleted, the  coffee  at  the  same  time 
being  well  boiled,  we  proceeded  to 
consume  an  almost  unreasonable 
amount  of  sweet-cakes  with  an 
equally  unreasonable  amount  of 
coffee. 

As  Old  Sol  was  lengthening  the 
shadows  in  the  valley  -we  left.  To 
say  "A  good  time  was  had  by  all" 
would  be  putting  it  mildly,  for  I 
honestly  believe  that  words  cannot 
fittingly  express  our  pleasure  and 
happiness  on  that  red-letter  day  in 
our  young  lives. 


AN  INTERESTIING   PROJECT. 


TOO  EASY. 

The  ministry  of  education  of 
China  is  opposing  the  sending  of 
Chinese  students  to  American  uni- 
versities, saying  that  American  col- 
lege courses  are  inefficient  and  de- 
grees are  obtained  too  easily.  In- 
stead of  sending  so  many  students 
to  America,  the  ministry  is  urging 
that  more  money  be  spent  to  send 
the  more  deserving  ones  to  European 
institutions   of  learning. 


Junior  VI  heaved  a  sigh — a 
mighty  sigh — when  Miss  Evans  sug- 
gested that  we  investigate  some 
problem  on  "Records."  When  we 
began  we  had  no  idea  how  illumin- 
ating and  interesting  our  work 
would  be.  For  an  incentive  Miss 
Fitzgerald  told  us  how  interested 
her  class,  the  Fifth  Grade,  was  in 
the  "Book  of  Knowledge"  and  how 
they  were  working  on  Records  also. 
We  decided  to  make  a  Book  of 
Knowledge  on  Records  for  the  Fifth 
Grade. 

We  have  awakened  the  Egyptian 
mummy  from  his  centuries  of  sleep 
with  our  hungry  cries  of  "Records, 
records!      Give   us   your   records!" 

With  bated  breath  and  softly 
treading  feet  we  have  entered  the 
monasteries  of  the  middle  ages  and 
even  the  noisy  factories  of  today  in 
our  search. 

A  little  crack  in  the  door  of  time 
was  opened  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
alphabet  and  even  the  door  was 
flung  open  to  "today"  to  find  the 
latest  improvement  in  stenography 
and  telephones. 

What  a  lot  of  work  our  ancestors 
have  accumulated  for  us!  We  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  excavating  and  pre- 
paring it  and  hope  our  "Records" 
will  record  well  with  the  Fifth 
j  Grade! 

"Hub  100"  and  "Granite"  Silk  Hose,  $1.85 

When  somebodj'  adds  to  the  spectrum,  The  Hub  adds  to 
its  collection  of  "Hub  100"  and  "Granite"  silk  hoee.  And 
"new  colors"  are  frequent. 


Reserved  for 


THE  HUB 


A  DIFFERENCE. 


When    I    nimbly    prance      along    like 

proper  steed  or  bus 
^ly  missus   fairly  purrs     my     name, 

her  own   Bucephalus! 
But  when  1  stall  upon  the  track 
With  cars  a  honking  at  my  back. 
She    anguished    cries,    "0    what    can 

ail  us? 
Please   don't   stop   here,   dont   Buc-e- 

phal-us!" 

ALTA  E.  THOMPSON. 


Baltimore 


Charles  Street 
AT  Lexington 


Baltimore 
Maryland 


An   Irishman   driving  a  truck   was 
held  up  by  a  traffic  cop. 
Cp — What's  your  name? 
Mike — Me  name's  on  me  truck. 
Cop — It's  obliterated. 
Mike — You're  a  liar;   It's  O'Brien. 


APPAREL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

^nd  all  the  Smart  Accessories 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLKD  PROMPTtT 


S.  &  N.  KATZ,  JEWELERS  &  SILVERSMITHS 

Cash  105-111  N.  CHARLES  STREET  Credit 
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THE  PEESONNEL  OF  SR.  VI. 


On  Tuesday  morning,  September 
16.  a  rather  forlorn  looking  group 
who  called  themselves  Sr.  VI  gath- 
ered in  Miss  Van  Bibber's  class  ^ 
room — we  were  forlorn  looking  be- 
cause the  schedule  committee  or 
some  one  else  in  authority  had 
deemed  it  wise  to  take  a  few  from 
.luniors  1.  2.  3  and  5  and  call  us 
Senior  Vi. 

However,  soon  after  our  first 
meeting  we  realized  that  we  should 
make  the  best  of  the  situation,  so 
we  organized  our  section,  electing 
Saville  Mathews,  chairman;  Cather- 
ine Hagan,  secretary;  Virginia  Han- 
dy, treasurer,  and  Kathleen  Adams, 
social  chairman. 

Miss  Birdsong  was  chosen  as  our 
section  adviser,  and  with  her  advice 
and  the  cooperation  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  section  we  hope  to  make 
Senior  VI  known  to  everyone  in 
school. 

Senior  VI  has  organized  three 
snapy  hockey  teams,  with  Hilda 
Roberts,  Catherine  Hagan  and 
Gladys  Porter  as  captains.  Come 
on  girls,  show  your  stuff!  '  Let's 
put  Senior  VI  on  the  map  in  ath- 
letics this  year. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  October 
27,  Senior  VI  entertained  Senior 
VIII  on  a  supper  hike.  Ask  Sen- 
ior VIII  if  they  didn't  have  a  big 
time! 

RCTH   BROWN,       - 
LULA    BRITTINGHA.M, 

Reporters,   Sr.   VI. 


MR.  KIMBERLY  SPEAKS  IN 
ASSEMBLY. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


The  assembly  of  Tuesday.  October 
2  8th.  was  in  charge  of  the  School- 
room Management  Group.  Tbey 
presented  to  us  an  able  and  convinc- 
ing speaker.  Mr.  John  Kimberly, 
chairman  of  the  Non-Partisan  Com- 
mittee, and  "a  friend  of  education." 

The  theme  of  his  talk  was  that  the 
Bond  Issue  should  be  passed  to  se- 
cure the  needed  schools  for  the 
children  of  this  county.  He  said 
the  purpose  of  education  was  to 
make  better  citizens,  and  to  educate 
people,  and  for  this  we  must  have 
teachers,  schools  and  equipment. 
Money  is  necessary.  To  raise  the 
tax  of  S1.62  on  every  $100  would  be 
too  hard  on  most  of  the  taxpayers, 
so  the  Bond  Issue  seemed  the  only 
alternative.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Bond  Issue  be  passed,  and  to 
substantiate  this  remark  Mr.  Kim- 
berly gave  us  the  following  facts: 

Baltimore  county  has  built  few 
schools  of  any  consequence  since 
the  .war.  In  lfil.5  we  had  13,000 
school  children.  Today  we  havel 
17,500  children  in  schools.  Balti- 
more county  needs  twenty-one 
schools  for  white  children  and  seven 
schools  for  the  Negroes.  It  will  re- 
quire a  fund  of  $1,15  9,000  to  build 
these  schools.  How  are  we  going 
to  meet  it?  By  the  Bond  Issue. 
Vote  for  the  Bond  Issue  and  help  to 
make  our  children  grow  to  be  bet- 
ter teachers,  doctors,  lawyers  and 
business  men. 

BETH  CABLES,  Sr.  12. 


THE   HKVOIATTlOXAnV 
OKPIICE. 


•O.ST 


I5K;     K.M!(>LL>IE\T    -AT     STATE 
.NOR.M.AL. 


Eleven  hundred  and  nineteen  stu- 
dents are  registered  at  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School.  The  enroll- 
ment which  almost  doubles  that  of 
last  year,  is  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  Men  ap- 
peared for  enrollment  in  increased 
numbers  this  year.  More  than  65 
now  are  listed  on  the  rolls.  Four 
years  ago.  when  the  school  was 
opened  to  them,  only  17  entered. 
Eighteen  new  instructors  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty.  Ten  of  these 
are  former  members  of  the  staff  of 
the   Teachers'    Training    School. 

Many  of  the  teachers  now  employ- 
ed by  the  Kent  county  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  gathered  from  this  State 
Institution.  Out  of  the  class  that 
graduated  last  year  practically  all  of 
the  county  girls  have  accepted 
schools  in  Kent  county.  This  coun- 
ty has  many  students  at  State  Nor- 
mal School  this  year. — Chestertown 
Transcript. 


ASSETS    OF    WASHINGTON  ' 

(OM.EGE. 

1.  A  Beautiful   Campus. 

2.  A  body  of  Loyal  Alumni.  | 

3.  A    Growin.g    Attendance.  1 

4.  A   Rising      Level     of     College 
Standards. 

5.  A  Territory   of   200,000   Popu- 
lation. 

6.  $416,000  Invested  in  Buildings 
and  Grounds. 

7.  141   Years  of   Educational  Ex- 
perience and  Service. 

8.  The  Growing  Educational  Hun- 
ger of  the   Eastern   Shore. 


(By  John  C.  Fitzpatrick) 
The  Post  Office  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  distinct  civic  establish- 
ment, is  built  upon  a  foundation  sup- 
plied by  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  an  American  newspaper  publisher. 
A  year  or  more  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  it  came 
into  existence  in  opposition  to  the 
Royal  Mail  Service  in  the  Colonies 
and  reached  such  a  point  of  efficiency 
that,  when  the  Continental  Congress 
established  a  postal  service,  it  meant 
little  more  than  taking  over  and 
systematizing  William  Goddard.'s 
newspaper  mail.    .    .   . 

William  Goddard  was  the  owner 
and  publicher  of  the  Maryland  Jour- 
nal and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  a 
weekly  newspaper  that  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies  with  fearless 
enthusiasm..  Because  of  its  pun- 
gent criticism  of  British  adminis- 
trative measures,  his  paper  was  prac- 
tically barred  from  the  mail  a  year 
or  more  before  the  war  began.  With 
true  American  newspaper  enterprise. 
Goddard  refused  to  be  balked,  and 
forthwith  establishd  a  line  of  riders 
from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 
These  post-riders,  almost  at  once, 
were  entrusted  with  carrying  small 
parcels  and  letters  by  the  people 
along  the  routes,  as  their  service  was 
regular  and  more  dependable  than 
that  of  the  Royal  Mail  riders.  By 
August,  1774,  Goddard's  service 
was  in  full  operation  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Royal  Mail  were  serious- 
ly curtailed  by  the  competition.  It 
was  not  a  peaceful  competition,  how- 
ever, and  there  were  frequent  per- 
sonal encounters  and  much  bad 
blood  displayed  by  the  competing 
riders  when  they  chanced  to  meet 
upon  the  road.  These  were,  in  effect, 
the  preliminary  skirmishes  of  the 
war  that  was  soon  to  break  forth. 

— Reprinted   from  The   Piper. 


ALL  VERY  INTERESTING. 

He  may  not  have 

A  little  fairy 

In   his  home — 

But  he  has 

A  little  miss 

In   his  engine,  and 

A  little  made  in  his  cellar. 


Professor — Why  are  you  always 
late  to  school? 

Student — Because  of  a  sign  I  have 
to  pass  on  the  way. 

Professor— What  has  that  to  do 
with  it? 

Student — It  says:  "Go  slow! 
School  Ahead!" 


DON'T  BE  A   SPIDER. 

Those  people  who  attempt  to  say 
the  meanest  things  about  other  peo- 
ple are  like  the  ostrich  that  thinks 
because  he  sticks  his  head  in  the 
sand  he  is  concealed.  A  good  rule 
to   follow  is: 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 

A  tale  some  one  has  told  to  you 

About  another,  let  it  pass. 

Before    you    speak,   three  gates   of 
gold. 

Three    narrow    gates — first,      "Is      it 
true?" 
Then,  '"Is    it    needful?"      In    your 
mind 
Give   the   truthful   answer.     And   the 
next 
Is      last     and      narrowest — "Is   it 
kind?" 
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ATHLETICS— SENIOR  NINE. 


^^nior  Nine  welcomed  the  hockey 
-p;ison  with  joy.  We  had  such  a 
iniie  last  year  with  the  continual 
rain  every  practice  day  that  this 
vear  we  are  determined  to  play 
while  we  may. 

The  class  team  has  been  picked, 
and  the  girls  who  cannot  exercise 
their  arms  in  playing  the  game  are 
nevertheless  going  to  be  right  there 
on  the  side-lines  at  every  game 
rooting  and  cheering,  thereby  exer- 
oi.-iing  their  lungs. 

Some.  nay.  many  teachers,  have  | 
been  heard  to  remark;  "Senior  Nine  I 
has  an  over-abuundance  of  pep.  I 
Hockey  is  a  favorable  outlet  for  that  | 
energy  and  pep."  I 

WTiat's  a  skinned  knuckle,  -a| 
bruised  shin,  or  a  scratched  ankle?  I 
Didn't  the  ball  go  through  the  goal?; 
Come  on.  Senior  Nine,  that's  the, 
spirit!  I 

K.   de   SAMBOrRG.  Sr.    9.! 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE 
DORMITORY. 


THE  GIRL  SCOUTS. 


ATHLETICS  FOR  GIRLS. 


The  days  when  it  was  considered 
fashionable  for  dainty  damsels  to 
faint  upon  the  slightest  provocation 
have  long  since  passed.  Our  pres- 
ent-day life  demands  that  we  have 
good,  strong,  healthy  bodies  so  as  to 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  day's  prob- 
lems as  they  arise. 

Girls  who  take  athletics  have  the 
feeling  of  being  "alive."  They  have 
confidence  in  themselves.  This  men- 
ial alertness  is  the  result  ef  physical 
fitness. 

The  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  is  certainly  doing  its  best  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  present-day 
line.  It  is  succeeding  beautifully 
under  the  direction  of  the  Misses 
nillingham.  Sammis  -  and  Cook, 
livery  girl  in  the  school,  unless  she 
is  physically  unfit,  has  athletics  two 
periods  a  week.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  period  setting-up  exer- 
cises are  taken,  and  during  the  sec- 
ond halt  we  are  given  instructions 
in  how  to  play  the  game  of  hockey. 
Each  student  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  for  the  school  team. 
The  hockey  team  has  not  yet  been 
selected,  and  each  one  is  using  her 
opportunity  wisely.  She  is  practic- 
ing as  much  as  the  limited  time  will 
allow. 

We  are  sure  that  the  coaches  will 
have  many  good  players  from  which 
to  select  our  winning  team.  Show 
that  you  are  interested  in  our  play- 
ers, lend  a  helping  hand  at  all  times. 
Vour  encouragement  and  support  is 
■'•"hat  they  need. 

MILDRED    F.    WOELPER, 


The  day  students  of  the  M.  S.  N. 
S.  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
social  life  of  the  dormitory  students. 
Some  say  that  it  must  be  "just  ter- 
rible" with  so  many  strict  rules  and 
not  the  least  bit  of  fun.  Others  say 
what  fun  and  frolic  they  must  have. 
We  would  love  to  participate  in  it. 
Everyone  has  his  own  pet  idea  of 
what  it  is  like,  but  no  one  is  able  to 
get  a  real  picture  of  the  dormitory 
life    until   they   have    experienced    it. 

Weeks  in  advance  you  can  hear 
the  students  chattering  about  what 
they  are  going  to  wear  and  whom 
they  intend  to  invite  to  the  monthly 
dance  which  is  held  in  the  Adminis- 
tration  Building. 

Occasionally   we   see   large  posters 
announcing   the    coming    of   a   movie 
at  the  M.  S.  N.  S.     How  excited  and 
thrilled   we    are;     in     fact,     we     can'i 
hardly   wait   for   the    eventful   night. 

Es-ery   Sunday    evening   from    7    to 
7.30  Vesper  services  are  held  by  the 
Y.   W.   C.   A.     These   are   largely  at- 
tended   by    the      resident      students,  | 
many  of  whom  wish  that  they  would  i 
last  longer.  ■ 

The  students  are  always  looking; 
forward  to  recreation,  and  enjoy  it! 
more  than  any  other  social  activity 
of  their  dormitory  life,  but  it  too.  is 
fleeting,  lasting  but  a  short  half 
hour  each  evening  from  6.30  to  7 
o'clock.  Surely  we  need  more  than 
thirty  minutes'  recreation  before  re- 
suming our  studies. 

AGNES    PERKINS. 
Reporter,    Jr.    VIII. 


Folks  always  say  "The  more  the 
merrier,"  That  adage  applies  to 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  M.  S.  N.  S.  Troop 
I  has  fifty ?six  girls,  but  there  were 
so  many  more  who  wanted  to  be 
scouts  that  another  troop  was 
formed,  and  to  these  new  members 
we  extend  a  hearty  welcome. 

Thej-'ll  find  that  we  have  good 
times.  We  meet  once  a  week  alter- 
nating between  the  indoor  meetings 
at  which  We  pass  off  tests  and  do 
other  Scout  work,  and  our  outdoor 
meeting  such  as  was  a  hike  to  Lov- 
er's Lane,  a  favorite  rendezvous  of 
the  old  Scouts. 

While  the  cooks  on  this  occasion 
bent  over  the  fire  and  scorched 
their  faces  to  appease  our  hun- 
ger we  most  graciously  played  games 
and  kept  out  of  their  way, 
but  not  for  long  —  we  never 
need  be  coaxed  to  eat,  and  things 
taste  a  million  times  better  round 
a  campfire.  When  the  last  morsel 
of  food  had  disappeared  we  packed 
up  our  luggage  and  our  troubles  and 
marched  cheerily  along  homeward, 
singing,  and  if,  on  Thursdays  you 
look  up  from  your  history  just  in 
time  to  catch  faint  strains  of  music 
floating  in  your  window,  smile  a  bit. 

To  the  new  troop  and  to  t'ne  new 
Scouts  in  our  troop  we  say:  "Come 
on.  folks,  you're  on  the  right  track! 
Welcome!" 


PESTS  ARE  AT  IT  AGAIN. 


The  Pests  have  opened  the  year 
with  a  bang.  We  have  more  pep 
than  ever.  Charlotte  Helm,  last 
year's  Pest  president,  came  back  and 
started  us  off.  That  was  some  kick- 
off,  wasn't  it.  Pests?  You  showed 
some  real  spirit  that  night;  the  kind 
we  want  from  now  until  June.  Go 
to  it!  You  have  the  pep.  Be  the 
liveliest,  most  wide-awake  bunch  in 
old  M.  S.  N.  S. 

And  you.  new  Pests,  welcome  to 
our  ranks.  You  surely  are  a  good 
looking  crowd,  and  we're  proud  of 
you.     Be  a  lOO^c  loyal  Pest. 

Rem'ember,  we're  counting  on  you 
to  back  us  up,  so  buckle  right  down 
with  us,  and  we'll  put  over  a  fine, 
big  piece  of  work  this  year  and  have 
a  good  time  doing  it,  too. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Pests. 

BETH  CAPLES, 
Pest    Reporter. 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
5  and  6  each  have  a  rural  quota  of 
about  2U  students;  Sections  10,  11 
and  12  a  quota  of  10  students;  mak- 
ing'a  total  of  about  190  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  rural,  rural-pri- 
mary and  rural-intermediate  work. 
These  students  will  be  given  rural 
courses  and  rural  practice  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the 
rural  department. 

Ill — The  differentiated  curricula 
of  the  rural  department  during  this 
year  (1924-25)  are  Rural  School 
Management  and  Rural  Problems. 
Owing  to  amalgamation  necessities 
the  Seniors  of  this  year  may  have 
only  one  differentiated  course,  but 
Sections  13,  14  and  15  and  rural 
sections  of  Juniors  will  be  offered 
the  two  courses  given  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

IV— The  rural  department  has 
practice  or  student  teaching  faclities 
for  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
students  and  offers  participation  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Juniors.  This 
taching  takes  place  in  twelve  centers 
in  Baltimore,  Harford  and  Anne 
Arundel  counties.  Seven  of  the. prac- 
tice centers  are  two-room  schools  in 
Baltimore  county;  two  are  one-room 
schools  in  Baltimore  county;  and 
there  are  three  consolidated  schools 
— one  in  Baltimore  county,  one  in 
Harford  county,  and  one  in  Anne 
.\rundel  county. 

V — The  students  have  three 
means  of  transportation  to  and  from 
practice  centers  while  living  in  the 
dormitories  and  using  the  library 
and  equipment  of  the  Normal 
School.  The  school,  itself,  operates 
a  Reo  l)us  with  a  capacity  of  24 
adults,  which.  making  two  trips 
daily  each  way,  delivers  the  stu- 
dents to  the  nine  centers  in 
Harford  county,  and  an  electric  trol- 
ley with  Anne  Arundel.  In  order  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  school 
bus  service,  some  students  leave 
the  school  at  seven,  others  at 
eight,  returning  at  12.30  and  1.30. 
Student  teaching  and  observation  in 
each  center  occupies  the  entire  half 
day  while  the  afternoon  is  spent  in 
conference  with  supervisors  and  in 
preparation  of  material.  All  stu- 
dents have  an  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  upper  and  lower 
grades  in  order  that  the  student  may 
view  elementary  education  as  a 
whole.  With  all  students,  too,  spe- 
cial emphasis  is  put  on  primary 
work  and  on  the  teaching  of  begin- 
ning reading.  Supervision  of  the 
student  teaching  is  of  two  kinds, 
general  and  special.  There  is  spe- 
cial supervision  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Music  and  Hygiene.  One  fuU- 
«ime  supervisor  and  one  half-time 
supervisor  carry  on  the  other  super- 
visory     activities.         With      sixty-six 


students  during  twelve  weeks  of 
practice  the  ratio  of  students  to 
supervisors  is  rather  high  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  critic  teachers  are 
supervised  also  by  the  county  super- 
visors of  their  respective  zones..  The 
supervisors  of  practice,  beside  vis- 
iting schools  and  holding  confer- 
ences with  students,  meet  the  critic 
teachers  in  small  groups  and,  twice 
a  term  in  one  group  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  specific  and  general  prob- 
lems of  teacher  training. 

VI — Maryland  is  building  up  such 
a  complete  system  of  State  and  coun- 
ty supervision  that  extension  work 
by  the  rural  department  would  prob- 
ably be  a  duplicate  if  not  a  waste  of 
effort.  The  Equalization  Fund, 
making  possible  the  $100.00  bonus 
to  teachers  of  one-room  schools  with 
Normal  School  diplomas  is  a  sure 
means  of  improving  rural  schools. 

The  Rural  Club  of  the  Normal 
School,  with  a  student  membership 
of  seventy-five  and  an  alumni  mem- 
bership of  fifty,  through  correspond- 
ence and  the  columns  of  the  Oriole, 
strives  to  maintain  a  constant  inter- 
est and  encouragement  to  those  in 
the  rural  field. 

Another  activity  of  the  Rural  Club 
is  the  bringing  of  eminent  people  in 
the  rural  field  to  the  Normal  School 
to  talk  to  the  students.  During  the 
year  1923-24  the  following  speakers 
were  heard: 

Dr.  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  Teachers' 
College.  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Rural 
Education. 


Professor  Mabel  Carney,  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York;  secretary  the  Rural 
Section  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

I  Annie  E.  Reynolds,  of  the  Rural 
Department  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N. 
C;  Specialist  in  Sociology  and  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Sociology. 

In  honor  of  the  Rural  Club's  first 
commencement,  Mrs.  Katherine  M. 
Cook,  Dirrector  of  the  Rural  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  made  the 
commencement  address  at  the  Nor- 
mal School. 

VII — The   Rural   Department    (one 
full-time  instructor   and      one     part- 
time    instructor)       has      besides     an 
office,  a  "57  Workshop"  where  stamp-; 
ing    outfits,    picture    collections    and' 
reference   material    are   available. 

VIII — One  has  only  to  see  the 
members  of  the  Rural  Club  popping 
corn  around  an  open  fire,  listening 
to  story-telling  or,  at  an  old  fash- 
ioned country  party  entertaining 
their  training  teachers  and  one  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  an  energetic, 
whole-souled,  enthusiastic  bunch  of 
youngsters  eager  to  teach  in  Mary- 
land's  rural  schools. 

ALLAN  HULSIZER, 
Director  of  Rural   Practice. 
(1.      Page   31    and    n.    American   As- 
sociation    of     Teachers'     Colleges, 

Year  Book   1924). 
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.■HOW  MUCH   DID   YOU  HELP  THESE? 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  TEACHERS' 
COLLEGE. 


Teachers'  College  has  been  the 
pioneer  and  leader  in  the  movement 
tor  the  intensive  study  by  foreign 
students  of  how  the  United  States 
"does"  things.  The  establishment 
of  new  republics'  and  the  wider  ex- 
tension of  the  spirit  of  democracy 
which  followed  the  war  have  served 
to  intensify  this  interest  in  American 
education  so  that  now  the  student 
body  of  Teachers'  College  has  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  stu- 
dents representing  over  forty  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world.  These 
foreign  students  realize  that  a  nat- 
ional democracy  can  only  be  attained 
through  education,  and  that  the 
United  States,  though  with  many  im- 
perfections, has  achieved  much  in 
democratic  education.  Two  thou- 
sand foreign  students  have  been, 
graduated  from  this  college  and 
have  returned  to  their  native  lands 
and  are  doing  wonders  as  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  for  the  promo- 
tion of  modern  education.  They  are 
dedicating  their  lives  to  the  service 
of   internationalism   and   to   a   better 

(Continued  on  Page  14 — Col.   1) 


"24"   COMES  BACK. 


DR.    LATANE   SPEAKS   IN 
ASSEMBLY. 


Rising  in  state  on  a  hill  at  the 
crest,  stands  our  dear  "Alma  Mater," 
the  school  we  loved  best.  Never  be- 
fore was  this  old  song  sung  more 
fervently  or  impressed  more  deeply 
than  on  the  day  the  people  who  in- 
spired and  wrote  it  turned  from 
their  varied  fields  of  experiences  and 
gathered  once  more  at  the  school, 
where  the  old  clock  tower  stands  in 
memory  of  their  loyalty. 

Those  of  you  who  are  far  on  in 
the  profession  may  have  looked  upon 
our  coming  back  as  an  incident  of 
minor  importance,  but  to  us,  "The  I 
Class  of  Twenty-four,"  it  was  a  step-, 
ping  stone  in  the  life  which  is  before 
us. 

Doubtless  few  of  us  upon  leaving 
school  in  June  realized  what  life  at 
Normal  had  meant  to  us  or  with 
what  problems  the  profession  was  to 
greet  us.  Teaching  school  seemed 
far  away.  When  we  returned  on 
November  eighth  we  came  as  teach- 
ers. Each  of  us  knew  that  Normal 
training  had  been  of  priceless  value 
to  us,  and  each  of  us  were  glad  to 
feel  that  we  had  friends  there  who 
were  interested  in  our  success,  who 
would  be  glad  to  help  us  with  our 
(Continued  on  Page  14— Col.   1) 


Miss  Tall  presented  to  us  in  As- 
sembely  recently  a  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished speaker,  Dr.  Latane,  a 
man  who  is  a  well  known  authority 
on  historical  subjects.  He  addressed 
us  on  a  very  appropriate  subject, 
"The  Effect  of  the  World  War  On 
International   Relations." 

Dr.  Latane  brought  out  in  his 
speech  the  very  interesting  fact 
that  the  "Seven  Years  Wars"  really 
deserved  the  name  of  World  War 
more  than  the  late  war  because  it 
was  fought  in  several  parts  of  the 
world  and  caused  even  more  destruc- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  the  World  War.  However,  the 
World  War  has  had  a  very  definite 
effect  in  changing  international  re- 
lations. During  the  war  the  Central 
Powers  first  began  to  violate  inter- 
national treaties.  This  fact  broke 
down  the  international  morale  and 
gave  other  countries  an  excuse  tor 
breaking  treaties  and  trampling  up- 
on laws. 

The   speaker    impressed      upon    us 

the   fact   that   the  period      following 

Armistice  Day  was  one  of  the   most 

important  in  the  history,  tiot  only  of 

(Continued    on    Page    14 — Col.    3) 
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THE  ORIOLE 


THE  DAREDEVIL  OF 
THE  SEA. 


For   Fifth   Grade. 

For  years  he  was  called  "the  dare- 
devil of  the  sea."  Some  peopla 
called  him  the  demon,  while  some 
countries  called  him  "the  dragon." 
Bold,  daring,  adventuresome,  afraid 
of  nothing  in  the  world — this  was 
Sir  Francis  Drake  of  England. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII's 
daughter.  Queen  Elizabeth,  English 
adventure  was  renewed.  A  com- 
pany of  daring  sea  captains  were 
formed  with  Francis  Drake  as  their 
leader.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  successful  seamen.  He 
was  very  religious  and  patriotic.  He 
loved  his  mother  country — England 
— and  he  loved  his  queen,  Elizabeth, 
and  he  was  ever  ready  and  willing  to 
do  his  utmost   to  serve  them. 

Francis  Drake  was  the  cousin  of 
John  Hawkins,  who  was  called  "the 
English  Sea-Dog."  Drake  accom- 
panied his  cousin  on  many  daring 
expeditions. 

In  1567  they  made  a  voyage  to 
Spanish  America,  carrying  many 
slaves  there  whom  they  had  cap- 
tured in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  only  two  of  their  ships  escaped, 
one  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Drake.  After  this  Drake  devoted 
his  life  to  privateering,  and  his 
name  became  a  terror  to  the  Span- 
iards. 

The  one  desire  of  England  was  to 
challenge  the  rich  and  powerful 
Kingdom  of  Spain  and  to  strike  her 
source  of  wealth — the  Americas. 
Francis  Drake  knew  this,  and  wish- 
ing to  serve  his  country,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  voyage  around  the 
world  "to  singe  the  Spaniard's 
beard."  In  1577  he  set  sail  in 
Plymouth  for  this  daring  expedition. 
He  sailed  down  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  America,  burning  the  homos 
of  the  Spanish  people,  looting  the 
trading  posts  and  filling  his  own 
ships  with  gold  and  silver.  He 
sailed  along  our  San  Francisco 
(little  thinking  that  some  day  a  Re- 
public of  English  speaking  people 
would  be  settled  there),  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1580,  rode  safely  into  English 
waters.  His  worn-out  ship,  tho 
Golden  Hind,  was  hauled  on  the 
English  shore  and  a  great  banquet 
was  held  in  honor  of  the  hero  whose 
name  was  loved  over  all  merry  Eng- 
land. 

Queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  there 
and  after  the  feast  she  knighted  the 
daredevil  sailor  and  made  him  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  Of  course,  she  apolo 
gized  to  the  Spanish  King  for  the 
terrible  things  her  faithful  servant 
had  done. 

This  trip  around  the  world  was 
only  the  beginning  of  many  of  the 
adventures    of   Sir    Francis 


sail  in  Plymouth  and  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  On  this  trip, 
from  a  treetop  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  Drake  caught  sight  of  a  vast 
ocean.  As  he  looked  at  it  he  knew 
no  other  ship  but  that  of  the  Span- 
ia'rds  had  sailed  on  that  beautiful 
water.  He  stood  in  the  tree  and 
prayed  to  God  "that  he  might  sail 
once  in  an  English  ship  in  that  sea." 
His  prayer  was  fulfilled,  and  on  Sun- 
day, August  7,  1573,  he  once  more 
sailed  into  English  water,  his  ship 
laden  with  gold  and  silver. 

Spain  had  been  insulted  and  hurt 
very  badly  by  the  English  and  she 
could  not  permit  these  insults  to  last 
much  longer.  Her  King,  Phillip, 
dreamed  of  adding  England  to  his 
realm  and  he  knew  it  was  very  im- 
portant to  prevent  his  enemy  from 
gaining  any  more  power.  So  in 
1588  the  great  Spanish  fleet  called 
"the  Invincible  Armada"  set  sail  for 
England.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty  ships,  the  largest  fleet  in 
the  world,  bearing  great  big  sails  to 
catch  the  wind  and  give  them  great 
Speed.  Sir  Francis  was  right  ready 
to  meet  these  great  warriors  and  he 
prayed  again  this  time  for  "God  to 
give  them  grace  to  depend  upon 
him."  Again  the  English  defeated 
the  Spanish,  only  half  of  their  won- 
derful ships  were  able  to  return 
home.  Queen  Elizabeth  thanked 
her  hero  sailor  again  for  his  services 
to  her  and  to  his  country. 

During  all  of  his  expeditions  and 
daring  adventures  he  was  always 
kind  to  the  friendly  Indians  who 
were  so  badly  treated  by  the  Span- 
iards. He  found  them  to  be  people 
of  a  "free  and  loving  nature,  with- 
out guile  or  treachery,  and  he  taught 
his  followers  to  be  kind  and  gener- 
ous to  them.  The  Englishmen  vis- 
ited their  houses,  put  ointment  on 
their  wounds  and  sores,  gave  them 
food  and  told  them  beautiful  stories 


of  our  great  and  wondrous  God.  At 
first  the  Indians  were  afraid  of  the 
white  men.  They  thought  they 
would  be  wounded,  killed,  and  mis- 
treated as  they  were  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  Indians  distrusted  every 
move  the  white  man  made.  Sir 
Francis  made  them  see  and  un- 
derstand that  he  meant  no  harm, 
but  that  he  wanted  to  help  them. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  served  his 
country  and  did  many  noble  things. 
Every  Englishman  loved  him  and  his 
name  was  reverenced  by  all  his  fel- 
lowmen.  He  was  never  highly  exl 
cited  or  hot  tempered.  He  was  slow 
at  making  decisions  and  he  studied 
carefully  everything  he  undertook. 
He  served  under  Lord  Howard  in 
one  battle  which  defeated  the  Span- 
ish fleet.  Once  he  kept  Lord  How- 
ard from  putting  to  sea  until  they 
had  finished  their  game  of  hands 
saying:  "There's  plenty  of  time  to 
win  the  game  and  thrash  the  Span- 
iards too." 

Our  hero  died  off  Porto  Bello  in 
January  28.  1596.  We  will  always 
think  of  him  as  the  most  noble 
knight  of  England,  who  strove  to 
serve  his  queen  and  country  to  his 
utmost.  He  did  many  things  for 
his  country  for  which  they  will  never 
forget  him. 

EVELYN  GIBBONS,  Sr.   5. 
Down's    Wedding    Invitations 
JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 
Engraver 

229   N.   Charles   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 


SCIIOEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS 

Millinery,  Coats,  Suits,  Waists, 

Afternoon  and  Kvening-  Dresses 

Kurs  and  Novelties 

214  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOWSON  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,   Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


The  Flag,  Banner  and  Pennant  Shop 

SUCCESSORS  TO   SISCO   BROTHERS 

FIiiKfl.    llann<TH.    I*eniiaiitH,     Arm     liandK, 
KniblomM.  <'liur«'li  unci  .So<'iety  <;ot><lH, 

<ioltI,  Silv«T  an«l   Anti«iue   ISraidB, 

Krilicrt^H.  Ta'^HclH,  Itnarls  nii<l    Novt^lticH. 

Silk  HaiinerH  for  S<^1ii>i>Ih,  Socldties,  &<;. 

K.  H,  TAVTOK 

:i03  P.\nK  AVKNIIK  Haltimore.  Md. 


He    set 


STEBBINS 

And 
ANDERSON 

Phone  Towson   6  7 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson   204  and  201. 


WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES 


PETE'S  GOODIES 

423  York  Road 
Home-Made   Candies,   Ice   Oreaiu, 
.Sodas,  I'astries,  Liight  Lunches 
Telephone  Tow.son   795 
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WHY  I  DECIDED  TO  COME  TO 
THE  MARYLAND  STATE       i 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Upon  graduation  in  June  from  the 
Western  High  School,  I  felt  like  a 
ship  without  a  sail.  I  was  drifting 
along  with  no  definite  port  in  view. 
All  my  friends  had  decided  upon 
some  definite  road  to  travel  to  reach 
a  career,  but  I  had  no  particular 
thing  that  I  especially  felt  sure  I 
would  like  to  do.  I  had  a  number 
of  things  in  mind,  but  as  for  picking 
out  one  definite  subject  for  a  career, 
it   seemed   impossible. 

The  first  thing  that  I  had  in  mind 
was  to  study  journalism.  This  has 
always  been  my  one  great  ambition. 
I  planned  to  study  at  Hopkins.  I 
could  visualize  wonderful  newspaper 
articles  and  books  that  I  had  writ- 
ten. I  was  sure  my  books  would  be 
among  the  best  sellers.  However, 
I  soon  realized  that  genius  is  born, 
and  cannot  be  made.  Upon  more 
critical  analysis  of  my  journalistic 
abilities  I  decided  I  would  not  be 
able  to  make  journalism  as  success- 
fus  a  career  as  I  desired.  I  eradi- 
cated this  from  my  list  of  possible 
careers. 

The  next  thing  that  entered  my 
mind  was  to  study  law.  At  High 
School  I  had  one  year  of  law.  It 
was  only  commercial  law,  but  it  was 
enough  to  give  one  a  general  idea 
of  what  the  study  of  law  would  be. 
It  was  most  Interesting  to  prove 
cases  as  we  did  in  class.  Some- 
times when  we  were  about  "to  pat 
ourselves  on  the  back"  for  having 
correctly  decided  a  case  after  the 
usual  arguments  pro  and  con,  some 
little  technicality  of  law  would  upset 
our  decision.  Then  the  case  had  to 
be  threshed  out  again.  I  decided  I 
would  go  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land to  study  law.  I  lived  up  to  the 
saying,  "  a  woman's  mind  is  as 
changeable  as  the  weather."  I  felt 
sure  I  did  not  want  to  study  law.  I 
felt  there  was  something  I  could  do 
better.  What  this  was,  I  did  not 
know,  yet  this  feeling  persisted. 
Law  School,  as  you  know,  is  con- 
ducted at  night.  I  was  afraid  that 
I  might  take  a  diurnal  (I've  been 
studying  geography)  nap  in  school 
time. 

What  do  you  think  my  third  de- 
cision was?  A  business  career!  I 
had  two  years  of  commercial  work 
in  my  first  two  years  at  High  School. 
By  this  time,  however,  I  had  lost  my 
speed  in  typewriting  and  shorthand. 
I  should  go  to  Business  College  to 
regain  my  speed.  I  enrolled,  and 
attended  exactly  six  days.  I  got 
along  very  well  here,  but  I  felt  that 


even  this  was  not  the  medium 
through  which  1  could  best  express 
myself.  Like  a  flash  the  thought  of 
teaching  came  to  me! 

The  president  of  the  Business  Col- 
lege tried  to  persuade  me  not  to 
leave.  He  saw  1  was  determined, 
and  wished  me  luck. 

Now  that  1  am  a  student  at  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  I  feel 
that  1  am  preparing  to  do  the  work 
for  which  I  am  best  fitted.  I  like 
the  atmosphere  of  the  school  room, 
and  feel  that  it  is  there  I  can  best  do 
my  work.  I  wish  to  be  instru- 
mental in  laying  the  foundation 
of  education  for  the  little  tots  who 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow. To  know  that  I  will  be 
able  to  start  little  children  in  the 
path  of  knowledge  and  thinking  is 
something.  I  am  especially  inter- 
ested in  little  children,  so  I  shall 
take  the  Kindergarten  -  Primary 
Course. 

I  have  had  a  hard  time  deciding 
what  I  wanted  to  do.  From  a  con- 
glomeration of  ideas  I  have  weeded 
out  the  ones  I  felt  were  not  suited  to 
me.  I  am  satisfied  at  last.  I  am  a 
student  at  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

ROSE  L.  KORNBLATT, 

Junior  VII 

"I'm  glad  Billy  had  sense  to 
marry  a  settled  old  maid,"  said 
Grandma  Winkum  at  the  wedding. 
"Gals  is  hity  tity,  and  widders  is 
kinder  overruliu'  and  upsettin.'  Old 
maids  is  kinder  thankful  and  willin' 
to    please.".  .  (1896). 

— St.   John's    Collegian. 


Compliments 

of 
Junior  Nine 


WM.  A.  LEE 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

York  Road  and  Penna.  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


TOWSON  CANDY  KITCHEN 

AND  ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

JAMES  GEORGE,  Prop. 

The  Place  to  Eat,  Drink  and  Enjoy  Yourself 

HOME-MADE  C  INDIES  OUR  SPECIALTY 

523  YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  MD 


Compliments 
TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOWSOX        -        MABTLAND 
Prescription  PharmaciBts 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ORIOLE 

M.    AGNES    ANDERSON 


FRANK   A.    PERSOHN 
AND  SON 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

10  A.  M.— 5  P.  M. 
Sat.   7  P.   M. — 9  P.  M. 

EYESIGHT  SPECIALISTS 

426  York  Road 

TOWSON  -  -         >IAP4,¥liAND 

BALTIMORE    OFFICE: 
Gay  and  Monument   Sfcs. 


Photographs 

For 

Christmas 


This  coupon  entitles  tlie  holder  to 
Six  of  our  regular  $9. 00  a  dozen  por- 
traits and  One  of  our  regfular  $40.00 
a  dozen  portraits  for  S2.50. 

During  the  past  two  years  this 
oiier  met  with  such  splendid  success 
that  our  Saturda3's  became  known 
as  "Normal  School  Days." 

We  are  looking  forward  to  serving 
you  ag'ain  this  year. 

JOHN  A.  SELBY,  Mgr, 

THE  ATELIER 

103  West  Lexington  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  1062 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324   W.   Saratoga   Street 

0pp.  Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and   Special   Designs  to  Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any   Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal   Pins  &  Rings 
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MISS  TALL'S  CHRISTMAS 
MESSAGE. 


Behold,  here  is  Christmas  once 
more,  the  season  of  love,  of  joy,  of 
giving  and  receiving,  and  of  new 
resolutions! 

Through  the  ages  comes  the  same 
message  repeated  again  and  again: 
■'A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
Particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  life  centered  around  the  little 
child.  One  must  remember  that  it 
is  through  you,  Students  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  that 
the  child  life  in  the  future  is  going 
to  be  interpreted  more  clearly  and 
more   intelligently   than   in   the  past. 

Christ  became  the  greatest  of  all 
teachers.  His  Mother  understood 
him  as  a  child.  You  as  teachers 
must  know  that  a  child  is  made  up 
of  capacities,  instincts,  tendencies, 
his  family  inheritances,  sex  inherit- 
ances and  all  the  forces  of  his  en- 
vironment which  play  upon  him  con- 
tinuously to  change  him.  Too  much 
is  school  a  matter  of  teaching  lessons 
rather  than  developing  children. 

The  Christmas  season  in  the  prac- 
tice school  will  give  you  a  more 
intimate  phase  of  child  life  than  any 
other  part  of  the  year  can  disclose. 
Is  he  selfish  about  his  gifts?  Is  he 
considerate  of  others?  Is  he  cur- 
ious about  his  toys?  Is  he  easily 
excited  over  pleasure?  Does  he 
share  his  own  pleasures  with  others? 
Does  he  waste  his  time  during  a 
holiday  or  is  he  taught  to  let  each 
day  find  some  purpose  to  accomplish? 
Are  these  questions  applicable  even 
to  us  for  our  Chriatmastide? 

May  our  carol  singing,  our  Christ- 
mas festival  and  our  Christmas  holi- 
days knit  faculty  and  students  to- 
gether in  closer  bonds  of  friendship 
and  understanding.  I  would  wish 
for  you  all  happiness  in  the  coming 
holidays. 

MAR&ARET  BOYD, 
Reporter  to  MISS  TALL. 


A  ONE-  ROOM   SCHOOL  IN  BALTIMORE   COUNTY   TAUGHT   BY  WM. 
C.   HULL,   CLASS   OF   1923.      FOUR    CHILDREN  ARE  ABSENT. 


BALTIMORE  COUNTY  TEACH- 
ERS MAKE  EDUCATION 
WEEK  MEMORABLE. 


Dr.  James  F.  Hosic,  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  gave  a 
most  important  message  to  the  Bal- 
timore County  Teachers'  Association 
at  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School.  The  occasion  was  an  all- 
day  meeting  November  twenty-first, 
called  by  Supt.  C.  G.  Cooper  as  a 
fitting    climax    for    Education    Week. 

Dr.  Hosic,  in  speaking  on  the 
Course  of  Study  for  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty and  curriculum  making  in  general 
emphasized  the  followjing  points: 
first,  the  necessity  for  a  course  which 
really  is  a  well  organized  plan  of 
work,  because  we  require,  we  must 
have  unity  in  essentials  and  freedom 
in  non-essentials  to  successfully  ac- 
complish any  piece  of  work. 

But  a  course  of  study  is  a  dead, 
useless  thing  unless  it  includes 
teacher  participation.  You  can't 
have  a  workable  course  without  the 
help  of  the  teaching  force,  for  they 
more  than  any  others,  hold  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  For 
this  reason  activities  are  essential 
j  to  put  "meat"  on  this  printed  skele- 
ton, The  teacher's  conception  of 
the  manuscript  makes  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  or  of  none.  The 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  worker 
will  produce  just  as  many  different 
courses  of  study  in  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty as  there  are  teachers,  because  it 
is  through  their  interpretations  that 
the  printed  words  will  be  made  to 
live.  These  real  teachers  in  the 
process  of  curriculum  making  are 
ever  winnowing,  gleaning,  revising, 
until   actual   fruition   takes  place. 

The  factors  in  making  a  course  of 
study  may  be  discussed  under  four 
headings:    first,   what  are  our  objec- 


tives? Are  they  definite,  definite  as 
we  dare  make  them?  Can  we  make 
them  specific  by  an  analysis  of  all 
the  subject  matter  which  we  wish  to 
include  in  our  course,  or,  are  they 
like  the  case  of  the  pup  on  the  train 
which  "chawed"  off  his  tag?  At  a 
conference  of  the  train  crew  all 
agreed  that  he  was  a  fine  pup,  but 
none   knew   where  to  put  him  off. 

Most  courses  of  study  fail  to  con- 
sider Activities  for  the  children. 
Objectives  deal  with  what  children 
shall  learn  but  for  a  second  factor 
we  must  have  Activities  or  what  the 
children  shall  do  in  order  to  learn. 
Children  should  bring  to  supplement 
I  and  vitalize  the  book  actual  first 
j  hand  experiences  in  order  that 
teaching  may  be  meaningful  to  them. 
Vivify  teaching  through  trips,  pic- 
tures, problems.  Apply  geography 
in  actual  life.  How  dependent  are 
we  on  Mexico?  What  on  our  break- 
fast table  this  morning  came  from 
there?  Here,  my  child,  is  a  book 
about  this  country.  So  we  develop 
interest  and  quicken  and  create  a  de- 
sire in  children  to  read  articles  in 
magazines  and  collect  pictures.  So 
we  make  a  real,  live  connection  be- 
tween life  experiences  and,  to  a 
child,  abstractions,  (books).  The 
speaker  said  he  heard  a  preacher  in 
Yonkers  deliver  a  sermon  which  well 
illustrates  this  matter  of  Activity. 
The  theme  of  the  sermon  was  Peace. 
The  divine  said,  "If  we  want  peace 
we  should  not  talk  about  it  and  wish 
for  it  alone  but  go  out  and  seek 
peace.  If  we  spent  as  much  money 
for  securing  peace  as  we  have  in  the 
manufacture  of  implements  of  war 
we  should   have  peace." 

Teaching  Method  is  a  third  factor 
to  consider  in  making  a  course  of 
study.  Two  conceptions  of  its  pur- 
pose instantly  arise:  Do  we  have 
method  to  do  something  to  the  chil- 
dren or  with  them?      Is  the  pupil  on 
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t.  e  receiving  end  as  a  receiver  only, 
a  sponge,  an  inarticulate,  almost  in- 
animate thing  that  asks  no  ques- 
tions; a  thing  dominated  by  a 
teacher  who  has  the  Prussian 
spirit,  or  do  teacher  and  pupils 
join  together  as  co-workers,  not 
merely  receivers,  and  share  their 
experiences?  In  the  latter  case  they 
consider  subject  matter  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  i 

Fourth,  and  last  for  our  consider- 
ation comes  Material.  Let  us  test 
it  by  acid  tests  such  as  these  before 
including  it  in  the  course.  Is  this 
of  value  to  the  children  in  school  and 
out  of  school?  Will  it  continue  to 
be  of  value. 

Such  is  the  resume  of  Dr.  Hosic's 
address  given  to  the  Oriole  by  Miss 
Jessop,  one  of  our  Baltimore  county 
supervisors.  Let  us  as  teachers, 
conscientiously  and  intelligently  fol- 
low along  the  lines  indicated  in  this 
speech  and  see  if  amazingly  good  re- 
sults will  not  follow! 


HOCKEY  AT  M.  S.  N.  S. 


Our  hockey  season  closes  Tuesday, 
December  8.  We  feel  that  we  have 
had  a  very  successful  season.  The 
tournaments  in  which  every  girl  in 
school  had  a  part  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted and  we  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  Junior-Senior  game.  So  far,  we 
have  had  three  interesting  inter- 
FCholastic  contests.  The  game  with 
Eastern  High  School  resulted  in  a 
2-1  victory  for  Eastern  High.  The 
first  game  with  Park  School  of  Bal- 
timore resulted  in  a  2-1  victory  for 
the  Normal  squad,  and  the  second 
game  resulted  in  a  1-0  victory  for 
the  same  squad.  We  will  play  a 
second  game  with  Eastern  High 
December  8,  1924.  The  probable 
line-up  will  be:,  M.  Polar,  R.  M.;  M. 
Considine,  R.  I.;  C  Hurt,  C;  E.  Wolfe 
L.  I.;  H.  Roberts,  L.  W. ;  G.  Hilgem- 
burg,  captain,  C.  H.;  C.  Dickey,  L. 
H;  P.  Brown,  R.  H;  M.  Klein.  R.  F. ; 
H.  Peacock,  L.  P.;   E.  Deitz,  G. 

Other  girls  that  have  done  their 
bit  for  hockey  and  helped  improve 
our  school  athletics  are:  M.  Esk- 
ridge,  L.  Griest.  C.  Linnel,  P.  Ornett, 
K.  DeSambourg  and  V.  Donaldson. 

MARY   L.   KLEIN.   Manager. 


THE  LAST  GAME  OF  SEASON 
— FROSTBURG  AND  US, 


Through  the  corridors  Friday 
evening  were  wafted  the  words: 
"Wait,  wait,  wait — for  what?  Our 
dinner,  of  course.  Why?  Because 
Prostburg  soccer  team  is  coming  and 
none  of  us  can  eat  until  they  get 
here. 

Slippery  roads  had  delayed  them, 
but  the  visiting  team  was  received 
and  delightfully  entertained  by  the 
Normal  students.  Friday  night  they 
slept  in  the  Gym  with  us.     And  then 


at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  the  teams 
lined   up  for   the  big  game. 

Our  team  fought  because  it  was 
the  last  game  of  the  season  and  we 
just  couldn't  lose.  Frostburg  strove 
with  all  its  might  to  overcome  their 
defeat  on  their  home  field.  The 
teams  fought  up  and  down  the  field 
for  ten  minutes  until  Garrett  passed 
the  ball  to  Jimmie  Thomas  and  he 
booted  it  through.  Frostburg  kick- 
ed off  and  while  trying  to  prevent 
us  from  getting  a  goal,  one  of  the 
Frostburg  men  kicked  the  ball  out, 
thus  giving  us  a  corner  kick.  Joe 
Fiery  kicked  it  and  Captain  Jean 
Burroughs  headed  it  through  the 
posts  for  another  point.  Again 
Frostburg  led  off  and  soon  Dawes 
got  the  ball  and  dribbling  in,  near 
the  goal,  took  a  shot.  Straight  the 
ball  went  for  another  tally.  Then 
the   whistle   blew    for   the   first    half. 

In  the  second  half  we  had  the 
kick-off.  Coach  Callowhill  ran  j^ 
the  whole  reserve  team  and  this 
made  the  playing  more  even.  The 
teams  worked  the  ball  from  one  end 
of  the  field  to  the  other,  neither  able 
to  score.  The  end  of  the  game  was 
nearing  when  Cross  received  the  ball 
and  took  a  long  shot,  and  again  it 
went  between  the  uprights.  It  looks 
as  if  we  will  have  a  team  next  year, 
too.  We  all  extend  our  hearty  sym- 
pathy to  Van  Sant,  who  received  a 
badly  fractured  leg  while  fighting  for 
the  Black  and  Gold. 

EARL  C.  PRICE, 
Athletic    Reporter. 


M.  S.  N.  S.  BASKET  BALL 
SCHEDULE. 


M.   S.   N.   S.: 
Vs. 

Hagerstown  High  School,  Jan.   24, 

away. 
Hagerstown  High  School,  Jan.   16, 

home. 
Millersville,   March   14,   home. 
Western      Maryland,      January    13, 

away. 
Davis    and     Elkins.    February    2  6, 

home. 
City  College,  January  30,  away. 
Frostburg     Normal,     January   17, 

away. 
Blue  Ridge,  February  4,  away. 
Potomac  College,  pending. 
Shepherdstown    College,    pending. 
Pa.   State   Forest   School,   pending. 
EUGENE    BURROUGHS, 

Manager. 

Established    1868 
Towson    Branch    of 

LEWIS  H.  BENNETT  &  SON, 
Inc. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

Jobbing 

4    Chesapeafee   Ave.,   Towson,   Md. 

Telephone  Towson   505. 


WHEN  AUTUMN  COMES  TO 
NORMAL. 


The  autumn  doys  are  with  us  now. 

And  frost  is  in  the  air; 
The    trees    are    clothed    in    leaves    of 
gold. 

Of  red — and  colors  rare. 

So  days  like  these  fall  on  the  world, 
And  we  are  happy  here — 

For  autumn  is  a  lovely  time. 
The  sweetest  of  the  year. 

The   leaves   come   down   in   a   merry 
mood, 

And  dance  a  ball  informal. 
We  see  them   skipping  all  around 

When    autumn    comes    to    Normal. 

RUTH   CREST,  Jr.   1. 


Telephone  Towson   261  and  215 

GEO.  H.  STIEBER 

Table  Delicacies,  Select  Meats, 

Fancy  Groceries 

TOWSON  -  -        MABYIiAND 

MASON  S  GARAGE 

fl7IjL/YS-KNIGHT   &   O^HERLAND 

SAI,ES  AND  SERVICE 

TIRES,   TUBES,  ACCESSORIES 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 
Phone   Towson   .5.54  Towson,   Md. 

WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?      You  may,  sir. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?      This  way. 

That   girl   will    hold   your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.     Call   again.     Good-day. 


Reserved  for 

Bochschiid=Kolin  &  Co. 
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TRIALS  AND  TROUBLES  OF 
SENIOR  5. 


"GLEN  ELLEN." 


Senior  5  is  somewhat  like  the  old 
woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe.  She 
had  so  many  children  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  We  have  so 
many  troubles  we  don't  know  what 
to  do.  We  started  out  in  September 
without  a  care  in  the  world.  The 
first  goal  of  our  journey  is  reached 
and   we  feel   like  veteran  soldiers. 

We  look  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  term.  Yes.  there  was  a  mid- 
term test  in  history.  About  one 
week  later  the  trouble  began.  What 
was  it  all  about?  Those  little  per- 
sonal notes  some  of  us  received 
from  Miss  Van  Bibber. 

Senior  5  invited  Senior  2  to  be 
their  guests  on  a  supper  hike. 
Everything  was  going  "grand"  and 
the  great  day  arrived.  Alas,  the  rain. 
Even  the  weather  man  was  against 
us.  Senior  2  returned  the  compli- 
ment and  entertained  us  at  luncheon. 
Senior  2  certainly  proved  themselves 
to  be  very  efficient  hostesses.  Was 
it  possible  that  there  could  be  a  trial 
or  trouble  attached  to  such  a  delight- 
ful time?  Yes,  that  too,  has  its  sad 
story.      The  period   was  too   short. 

We  ueared  the  end  of  the  term 
and  these  are  some  of  the  state- 
ments our  instructors  fired  at  us: 
"Your  term  papers  must  be  in  on 
Friday.  Girls.  I  want  your  flash 
cards  completed  by  our  next  lesson. 
Your  test  will  be  tomorrow.  I  want 
to  see  your  notebooks  this  morning." 
There  were  many  more  that  sounded 
so  horrible  to  us! 

Our  reports  will  tell  whether  we 
have  conquered  our  trials  and  tribu- 
lations or  they  have  conquered  us. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  new  term  begins 
we  have  this  to  say:  Whether  we 
have  won  or  lost  we  are  ready  to 
play  the  game  anew  in  our  practice 
teaching  with  just  as  good,  and  if 
possible,  better  vim  and  vigor  than 
we  had  in  the  first  term. 

Reporter,  Sr.   5. 


JUNIOR  I  WONDERS 


What  would  happen  it — 

Jack    Stone    stopped    criticizing. 

"Moe"    Appel    forgot      his      home 
work. 

Henry  Waskow  flunked  a  test. 
"Foxy"    Van   Sant   stopped   laughing. 

Elton    Mears    forgot    to      take    the 
role. 

Harry  Bard  came  early. 

Howard    Blight      stopped       a.sking 
questions. 

Isadore  Shaverik   gave     no   alibis. 

Paul   Garflnkle    made   the      soccer 
team. 

Isadore  Turk  won  a  tennis  match. 

Thomas   Dougherty   passed   a   test. 

Irish   Miller  quit  athletics. 

H.  BARD,  Jr.  I. 


A  Mystery  In  Our  Midst. 

Hark!  behold  adventurers!  I 
have  a  tale  to  tell,  a  romance  to  un- 
ravel, an  adventure  to  propose,  a 
secret  to  unfold. 

It  is  nearing  twilight.  The  blue 
haze  of  night  mist  rises  over  the 
soft  ripples  of  the  lake,  colored 
afresh  by  a  golden  glow  of  the  ris- 
ing moon,  beaming  in  a  broad,  poorly 
defined  pathway  towards  me,  as  I 
gaze  from  the  westward  shore. 

A  mile  away  across  the  water, 
canopied  behind  by  a  steep,  wooded 
slope,  half  curtained  in  its  hilly  re- 
cess, rises  an  old  structure.  A 
tower,  dimly  outlined  at  the  right 
proclaims  its  castle-like  appearance, 
while  numerous  chimneys,  scattered 
wildly  about  a  cupola,  suggest  many 
rooms,  each  favored  with  a  broad, 
ancient  chimney  place.  This  is  my 
view  by  the  uncertain  light  of  late 
afternoon. 

Long  curious  for  a  closer  examin- 
ation of  this  deserted  home,  I  made 
my  way  a-foot  to  its  very  doors  re- 
cently, and  as  a  reward  found  the 
old  ruin  open  and  easy  of  access 
through  several  doors  and  as  many 
French  windows  opening  on  a  porch. 
Glen  Ellen  is  a  huge  stone  building, 
two  stories  high  and  probably  forty 
by  ninety  feet  on  the  outside. 
Broken  window  panes.  draped  in 
festoons  of  fast  disappearing  wall 
paper,  and  floors  strewn  with  frag- 
ments of  plaster  and  frieze-work 
make  the  old  mansion  appear  to  be 
lingering  between  decay  and  com- 
plete ruin. 

The  most  interesting  original 
grandeur  I  found  in  the  music  room, 
tower  and  cellars.  The  former  is  a 
miniature  rotunda,  beneath  the 
cupola,  perhaps  twenty  feet  across, 
extending  in  a  graceful  arch  through 
the  second  floor  to  the  very  top  of 
the  house,  the  second  floor  boasting 
its  balcony  railing  around  our 
"round  table"  room.  The  upper 
part  of  the  arch  is  decorated  with 
flowers  a  foot  in  in  diameter  skill- 
fully done  in  plaster. 

The  tower  mentioned  consists  of 
a  superstructure  of  wood  which  rises 
above  the  house  roof  proper.  It 
rises  to  an  open  observatory  with  a 
number  of  niche-like  seats,  welcome 
to  the  climber,  tired  from  his  tor- 
turous ascent  of  winding  stairs. 

Beneath  the  ground  leved  at  the 
tower's  base  of  heavy  stone  work  is 

THE 
TOWSON    NATIONAL    BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 
TOWSON  -    MARYLAND 

Che<;king    Accounts, 
Savinf^s  Account.s 

Christmas   Savings  Club 
Safe   Deposit   Boxes. 
4%    Interest  I'ald  on   .Savings 
Oj>en   Saturday   Xights 


a  dungeon-like  cellar  so  black  you 
can  fairly  feel  the  darkness.  In  other 
parts  of  the  house  narrow  slot-like 
staircases  lead  to  two  other  such 
cellars  from  which  modern  followers 
of  Volstead  may  catch  suspicious 
odors,  if  one's  imagination  will  sup- 
ply the  missing  liquors.  This,  in 
brief,  is  my  close-up  of  the  palace  of 
by-gone  days. 

Of  its  history  I  know  little,  but 
these  are  hearsay  facts:  "Glen  Ellen 
was  built  about  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  a  Spanish  Nobleman,  in  replica  of 
his  European  estate.  It  was  then 
easily  accessible  by  an  entrance  now 
flooded.  The  gate  is  at  present  a 
mile  from  a  public  road. 

Leave  the  center  of  Towson,  afoot 
or  by  motor;  take  the  East  Joppa 
Road,  right  turn  at  Hotel;  thence  to 
Towson  Heights.  Take  left  turn 
marked  Loch  Raven  and  continue  to 
toot  of  hill.  Travelling  thus  tor 
three  miles  brings  you  to  Providence. 
In  this  village  find  the  deserted 
school  building  and  again  turn  left 
on  private  road  at  this  point.  This 
woods  road  is  passable  In  dry  wea- 
ther for  cars,  but  is  steep  and  rough. 
One  mile  of  winding  descent  brings 
you  to  the  "castle"  I  have  described.; 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  civiliz- 
ation, yet  spelling  desolation!  Bor- 
dering on  modern  life  and  luxury, 
yet  evincing  age  and  decay!  Re- 
sembling a  tottering  wreck,  yet 
brimming  with  romanticism!  That 
is  "Glen  Ellen." 

MAXWELL  R.  SACRA. 

Class  of   1923. 


THE  COURT  LUNCH 

and 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

Cigars,   Candy   Soda 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Avenue 
TOWSON,  MD. 

KEENE'S 

Vorlc    Koad   and   Burke    Avenue 

TOWSON,  MD. 

THE  HERGENRATHER  STORES 

Headquarters    for   School    Supplies 

Waterman's    Ideal    Fountain    Pens 

Eversharp    and    Ingersoll     Pencils 

Stationery,    Kodaks,    Films 

Spalding's    Sporting   Goods 

Sweaters   and    Keds 

Towson  .  -  .        Maryland 
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A   SOXG  OF  THE  RURAL  CLUB. 


Oh!   It's  ho!   for  fun  and  joy,  lads. 
When   you   pack   your   kits   and   go 

To  the  open  fields  and  farms,  lads, 
Where  the  corn   and   'taters  grow. 

The  rural  lads  and  lassies 

Have  found  that  this  is  true; 

So  all   these  lads  and  lassies 

Had    fun    from      the      things    they 
knew. 

They  took  the  bus  and  journeyed 
Way  out  past  Towson  town; 

t;  en   camped   upon  a  golden  farm 
Whore  the  leaves  and     corn  were 
brown. 

They  played  games  by  the  moonlighl 
Then  danced  out  on  the  lawn. 

Ths   frolic  was  not  over 
Until  the  break  of  dawn. 

T'.-e  b.'st  of  all  was  the  husking  bee 
When    each    lad,      friends,    took    t 
k.;ss 

Tor  e.ery  red  ear  that  he  found 
l''rom  the  lips  of  every  miss. 

'^'.'^n  its  ho!   for  fun  and  joy  lads. 
When  you  take  your  kits  and  go 

To  the  open  fields  and  farms,  lads 
Wh  _  re  the   corn   and   'taters   grow 
GRACE  JONES. 


ONE  WEEK  IN  BOOKLAND. 


Who  would  have  recognized  Room 
223  from  November  7  to  November 
15?  It  was  transformed  from  -  a 
large,  empty,  bare-looking  room  to 
a  Fairyland  of  Books.  Artistic 
posters  on  the  outside  of  the  door 
invited  visitors  to  enter  and  explore 
the  unknown  and  mysterious  reg- 
ions. A  map  of  Fairyland  hung 
just  inside  the  door,  next  to  a 
Mother  Goose  map.  With  these  di- 
rections one  started  on  a  journey  of 
glorious   discovery. 

T  e  first  stopping  place  was  a 
large  table  with  piles  of  books  from 
the  Children's  Book  Shop  heaped 
upon  it.  Next  the  exhibits  from 
Brentano's,  MacMillan,  Stewart's 
and  Hiitzler's  were  visited.  The 
sunny  bay  window  was  Mother 
Goose's  corner,  contributed  by  Du- 
lany-Vernay.  Hochschild's  Book 
Exhibit,  full  of  attractive  literature, 
new  and  old,  came  n3.;t.  Stokes^ 
Warner,  Rand  McNally  and  the 
Chilriren's  Book  Shop,  of  New  York, 
and  Burns'  Shop  on  Charles  street, 
added  a  'ost  of  other  delightful 
books  to  the  exhibit. 

An  important  exhibit  of  an  old 
English  history,  a  model  of  the 
Santa  Maria  and  other  valuable  an- 
tiques from  Bertram  Berney's  Shop 
on  Charles  street  came  next. 

The    walls    were    hung      with    pic- 
tures   and    stenciled    silks    from    the 
Balt'more  Museum  of  Art     and  the 
Maryland   Institute. 

Every  afternoon  from  four  to  five 


tea  was  served  by  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department  with  members  of 
the  Te  Pa  Chi  Club  anl  Faculty  s 
hostesses. 

The  discount  on  the  books  which 
were  sold  and  the  tea  profits  after 
the  expenses  of  the  exhibit  were  paid 
were  used  to  purchase  books  for  the 
Elementary   School  Library. 

During  the  week  the  children 
from  the  Elementary  School  visited 
the  exhibit  and  selected  their  favor- 
ite books.  How  they  marvelled  and 
exclaimed  over  their  beautiful  new 
friends. 

A  faculty  book  club  was  organized 
and  many  attractive  books  put  on 
'he  list. 

The  honored  guests  for  the  exhibit 
vere  !\Iiss  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese, 
.vho  read  some  of  her  poetry;  Mrs. 
Cinsolving,  who  read  her  poems  and 
poke  to  us  on  poetry  for  children, 
nd  Professor  Litz,  who  read  Father 
ab's  poems  and  told  about  this  in- 
■  resting  poet  of  our  own  section  of 
.laryland. 

Miss  Emma  Sutherland,  one  of  the 
students,  entertained  the  little  tots 
vith    nursery   rhymes   in    song. 

The    hearty    appreciation      of    the 
■■chool  and  of  the  many  visitors  was 
'oiced  on   all   sides,   and   the   exhibit 
ivas   considered   a   great     success   by , 
3veryone. 

Junior  3  and  Junior  8  were  the 
;las3es  which  participated  most' 
actively,  but  the  enthusiastic  coop- 
:ration  of  the  whole  school  was 
given  to  the  project  under  the  sup- 
3rvision  and  direction  of  Miss  Alta , 
E.  Thompson.  I 

One  criticism  was  offered  of  the 
exhibit  and  that  was  tliat  it  should 
have  been  much,  much  longer.  One 
journey  through  Fairyland  revealed 
many  secrets  and  discoveries,  but 
we  woull  all  like  to  go  more  often 
pnd  explore  the  charming  Land  of 
Books.  I 

BERNICE    LEGUM,  ' 

DOROTHY   SCHROEDER,  Jr.    3 


in  nearly  all  the  States  is  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  "That  the  legisla- 
ture shall  provide  a  system  of  free 
common  schools  wherein  all  the 
children  of  the  States  may  be  edu- 
cated. There  we  indirectly  find  the 
answer  to  the  question — Why  should 
we  have  Rural   Practice? 

There  are  certain  factors  which 
enter  into  an  eflBcient  school: 

1.  The  time  for  which  school  is 
maintained. 

2.  The  school  buildings  and 
equipment. 

3.  The  course  of  study. 

4.  The  teacher. 

The  part  of  the  problem — "to 
make  an  efficient  school  system"  that 
falls  to  the  Normal  School  is,  the 
training  of  the  teacher. 

During  the  past,  little  attention 
has  been  given  the  training  of  teach- 
ers who  in  turn  train  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Rural  Schools.  You 
,  ill  all  agree  there  is  no  other  insti- 
tution in  America  which  has  made 
so  1  ttle  progress  in  the  last  century 
as  the  rural  school. 

No  longer  does  America  desire  to 
tolerate  such  a  condition.  The 
States  are  now  attempting  to  rneet 
their  obligations  to  childhood,  and 
comply  with  the  plain  demands 
which  have  been  determined  to  be 
the  American  policy  of  education. 

With  this  policy  of  equality  in 
education  we  have  the  rural  school 
demanding  a  teacher  with  as  high 
standards  as  the  teacher  of  the  urban 
schools.  These  teachers  must  be 
trained  through  practice  and  the 
study  of  the  proper  subject  matter 
so  that  teachers  of  large  vision,  and 
with  an  adequate  outlook  on  life  will 
go  into  the  Rural  Schools  to  train 
and  develop  good  American  citizens 
from  the  11,000,000  children  who 
are  in  attendance. 

JOHN  GILDEA. 


WHY  WE  HAVE  RURAL       | 

PRACTICE.  ! 

I 

I  asked  someone  this  very  ques- 
tion the  other  day,  and  this  was  the 
reply:  "So  that  we  will  need  trans- 
portation and  in  this  way  give  our 
chaufffur  something  to  do."  Know- 
ing t'is  could  not  be  the  reason  I 
thought  about  it  and  believe  I  am 
able  to  answer  the  question. 

We  have  a  very  definite  American 
policy  in  public  education.  So  far 
in  the  history  of  this  country  each 
State  has  been  held  responsible  for 
its  system  of  education.  Each  State 
has  generally  adopted  a  platform  on 
education.  This  platform  is  found 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  various 
States  and  it  expresses  with  more  or 
less  elaboration  the  requirements 
v,"i  ich  the  State  exacts  in  public 
education. 

The  provision   in    the   Constitution 


VAN    DYIfE   ON   WORK. 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  daj'  to 

day. 
In   field   or   forest,    at     the     desk   or 

loom. 
In   roaring   market-place   or   tranquil 

room. 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
When    vagrant      wishes      beckon    ma 

astray, 
"This  is  my  work;    my  blessing,  not 

my  doom ; 
Of  all   who   live,   I  am     the     one  by 

whom 
This   work   can   best   be   done   in   the 

right  way." 
Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great  nor 

small. 
To  suit  my  purpose  and  to  prove  my 

powers; 
Then    shall      I      cheerful   greet      the 

labouring   hours. 
And    cheerful    turn,   when      the   long 

shadows  fall 
At   eventide,   to   play  and      love   and 

rest. 
Because  I   know  for  me  my  work  is 

best. 
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DEAD  DREAMS. 


1  wonder  just  how   often 

I  do  the  things  1  should? 
I've  fallen  'way  below  the  mark 

And  I  never  thought  I  would. 

I've  had   dreams  and  standards  too; 

My  dreams  were  clear  and  bright, 
But  they're  all  gone  and  my  faith 
is  gone; 

They've   vanished    from    my   sight. 

Remorse  is  less   than   useless, 

It  never  takes  you  far: 
I'm    stalled,    I'm    blind,    I've    lost    my 
dreams. 
1   wonder  where  they  are? 

GRACE  JONES. 


LIBRARY   TALES. 


The  November  Oriole  gave  you  a 
word  on  the  purposes  and  ideals  of 
the  library,  and  a  hint  of  the  larg? 
amount  of  work  with  books  being 
done.  It  may  interest  some  to  know 
that  in  October  over  21.000  volumes 
were  circulated,  besides  texts  given 
out  for  the  term.  In  November 
16,374  books  were  circulated. 

The  librarians  feel  that  the  sp-'rit 
of  co-operation  and  helpfulness  has 
increased  during  the  past  month  and 
are  appreciative  accordingly.  Such 
aid  trim  the  students  makes  the 
work  of  the  library  eisier  and  brings 
to  them  an  increased  value  in  more 
efficient  and  quicked  response  to 
Uieir  own  needs. 

The  students  taking  courses  in 
Children's  Literature  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Miss  Osborn  selected 
nearly  thirty  titles  from  the  beauti- 
ful Book  Exhibit  to  be  purchased 
for  our  library.  These  were  chosen 
particularly  for  lovely  illustrations, 
representing  such  well  known  artists 
as  Athur  Rackham,  Gustaf  Teng- 
gren,  Edmund  Dulac.  Kate  Green- 
away  and  Leslie  Brooke.  A  few  of 
the  delightful  fore'gn  children's 
books  are   to   he  bought  also. 

We  are  to  have  them  in  strong 
library  binding,  so  that  the  beautiful 
plates  and  pictures  will  not  loosen 
and  fall  out;  and  while  these  take  a 
lit  tie  longer  to  procure,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  here  for  a  New 
Year's  greeting,  if  not  for  a  Christ- 
mas present. 

n.   .T. 


CHRISTMAS  PLAYS  FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Suggestions    from      Drama      Book 
Shop,   29  West  47th  St.,     New  York 
City: 
A  Christmas  Tale — Maurice  Boucher, 

'iTt  cents. 
A    Miracle    Play    of      15th      Century, 

Paris — Lawrence    Houseman.    3 5c. 
The  Story  of  the  Childhood  of  Christ 

very  charmingly   told. 


Why  The   Chimes      Rang — Elizabeth 

McFadden;   3  5  cents. 
A   Christmas  Carol — Dickens — G.   M. 

Baker;    25   cents. 
The    Snow    Queen — From      iHans    C. 

•Anderson's   story;    7  5    cents. 
Jingle    Bells-    Lewis;    75    cents. 
A   Christmas   Operetta. 
Eagerheart — A.  M.  Buckstan;    $1.50. 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol — Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin;   75  cents. 
The   Yuletide   Rose — Katherine   Lord 

and  The  Greatest  Gift — Little  Play 

Book;    $1.50. 

Christmas  plays  for  children  com- 
piled     by      Kate      Oglebay,      Drama 
League   isook   Shop.    7    East    42nd   st. 
New    York    City, 
Bethlehem  Tableaux — Dent. 


The  Blessed  Birthday  —  Florence 
Converse;    7  5  cents. 

Christmas  Candles — E.  H.  Carter, 
$1.50. 

A  book  of  twelve  Christmas  plays. 
(  hristmas  Festivals  of  Old  Eng- 
lish Customs  and  Carols — ."Vr- 
ranged  by  F.  Zela;   2  5  cents. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Nicholas — Beulah 
Dix. 

Little  Folks  Christmas  Stories  and 
plays.  Christmas  in  Many  Lands 
— edited  by  Ada  M.  Skinner; 
$1.50. 

The  Seven  Gifts — Stuart  Walker;  25 
cents. 

The    Waif — Elizabeth    Grimball;     25 
cents. 
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YE  FESTIVALLE  OF 
CHRISTMASSE. 


Monday,  December  twenty-second. 
Now  that  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber is  well  on  its  way  we  are  minded 
to  bring  tradition  into  play  and 
celebrate  as  we  think,  from  our  re-| 
search,  would  please  the  spirits  of| 
our  English  ancestors  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  I 

Here  we  are  on  a  high  hill  which! 
is  most  fitting  for  a  Tudor  castle,  i 
and  our  great  building  hums  with 
life  as  varied  as  that  in  the  most 
active  old  castle.  Our  assembly 
room  will  easily  play  the  part  of  the 
great  castle  hall.  All  the  clubs  of 
the  school  will  combine  in  their  ef- 
forts as  the  guilds  of  the  town  in  the 
old  days  used  to  do  to  make  Ye 
Festivalle  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

In  the  great  hall  we  will  all  fore- 
gather in  the  late  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day, December  twenty-second. 

Some  of  our  number,  more  fortu- 
nate than  the  rest  by  reason  of  their  1 
skill,  will  be  the  actors.  | 

And  this  shall  be  the  order  of  the 
evening.  The  guests  who  are  be- 
low the  dais — whereon  the  nobles 
sit,  for  there  is  caste  among  us  on 
this  night — will  arrive  after  the 
watchman  has  given  out  the  hour  of^ 
four  and  take  seats  according  to 
their  time  of  arrival  as  directed  byj 
the      gentlemen-in-waiting.  After 

that    hour    the    ladies    of   the    Castle 
will    come    up    upon    the    dais;    then  j 
will    enter    with      joyous      song    the 
lords,  ladies,  squires  and  pages  with 
greens  to  deck  the  hall. 

The    Lord   of  Misrule  will   preside 
over   the   festivtites   that   follow   and ' 
with  the  Jester  present  fun  a-plenty  j 
is  assured.     The  Waits  have  pledged 
to     come;      certain     villagers     have 
promised  to  bring  the  Yule  Log  with 
ceremony   due;    Morris   dancers   plan 
to  come,  dancing  all  the     way  from 
town.        Certain    mummers    are    re- 
hearsing as  this  goes     to     press,   to 
give    the    grotesque    old      Mummer's 
play,    with    Father    Christmas,    Saint 
George,    the   Doctor    and    Beelzebub;  ■ 
and   anticipating   history"  beyond   the, 
sixteenth    century,      one      will    play 
Oliver    Cromwell.      A   minstrel,      thej 
type  so   highly  honored   in   the  days ; 
of   long  ago   is   almost  certain   to   be' 
there  with  a  tale  of  wondrous  beauty. 

On   Yuletide   Eve   it   has   been   the 
custom    for    years      unnumbered    for , 
the  choir  boys  to  act  and  sing  in  the 
great  hall.     As  is  their  wont,  one  of 
their   number   will   turn   bishop,   and 
will   lead   them   all.     Some     of     the 
boys   will   sing   sweet   carols,   others,  | 
it  is  saidfi  will  give  a  play — a  quaint 
miracle    of    Luxembourg    and    called 
"God's   Little  Tumbler."     That   play^ 
promises  to  charm  us  all  and  make  j 
us  think  of  Yuletide  Eve  as  the  sea- 
son  of   great   miracles      and      loving' 
deeds.      In   it  a  simple     peasant  lad 


has  naught  to  offer  to  the  Mother  of 
the  Christ  Child  save  his  own  fair 
feats  and  song.  Gifts  from  a  heart 
so  pure  have  greatest  power  and 
cause  a  miracle.  That  is  the  play 
the  choir  boys  from  the  minister 
will  give  upon  that  night.  After 
that,  we  all  sing  carols  thus  giving 
our  gifts  of  song,  and  we  will  give 
praise  that  there  is  a  Yuletide  Eve, 
and  that,  in  a  world  so  filled  with 
many  troublous  things,  hearts  are 
still  so  full  of  simple  faith  in  beau- 
tiful traditions  that  have  lived  for  so 
many  hundreds  of  years. 

ALTA    E.    THOMPSON. 


MISS  REED'S   CHILDREN 

GIVE  A  DELIGHTFUL 

DEMONSTRATION 

LESSON. 


Last  week  Senior  Eleven  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  an  oral 
composition  lesson  taught  by  Miss 
Reed  in  the  Fourth  Grade  of  the 
Elementary  School.  This  lesson  was 
an  introduction  and  discussion  of  a 
topic,  to  be  written  either  in  prose 
or  poetry  for  the  Fourth  Grade's 
contribution  to  the  "Elementary 
Monthly."  Under  Miss  Reed's  care- 
ful guidance  Jolly  Jack  Frost  was 
selected  as  the  theme  for  their  paper 
and  after  a  discussion  of  the  old 
fellow's  characteristics  and  pranks 
the  children  were  given  the  privilege 
of  treating  the  subject  as  they 
wished,  writing  their  papers  at  home 
for  the  next  day's  assignment. 

You  may  judge  the  result  of  this 
lesson  by  the  following  poems  and 
paragraphs  just  submitted  by  the 
pupils: 

JACK  FROST. 
There's  a  jolly,  jolly  old  man. 
He  comes  around   every  night; 
He  paints  the  windows  nice  and  fair 
And  leaves  them  all  snowy  white. 
He   is   dainty,   but    fierce;    little,    but 

strong. 
He   comes   in    the   night,   but    doesn't 

stay   long: 
Jack  Frose  is  very  bold. 
He  bites  our  fingers  and  makes  them 

cold. 

LOUISE  KIRK  JOHNSON. 


LITTLE    JACK    FROST. 

When   little  Jack   Frost  comes  danc- 
ing along. 
And  turns  all  the  leaves  to  the  color 

of  a  fawn, 
He  spreads  a  blanket  of  diamonds  on 

the  ground 
To   keep    the   earth   warm,    safe   and 

sound. 
He   bites   your   ears   and      nips    your 

nose. 
And  makes  you  shiver  way  down  to 

your  toes. 
He  makes   the  garden   look   sad   and 

brown. 
And    spreads    on    the    water   a    hard, 

slippery  gown. 

By  JOHN  BALDWIN. 


THE  STORY  OF  JOLLY  JACK 
FROST. 

"I  am  going  to  make  it  cold  to- 
night," said  Jack  Frost,  "and  I 
shall  be  at  my  old  tricks  again." 

"I  shall  go  silently  and  put  the 
flowers  to  sleep, 

I  shall  make  fairy  castles  and 
mountains    on    the   window    panes. 

The  ponds  I  will  freeze  with  ice 
and  the  tall  cedars  will  sparkle  like 
diamonds  by  the  time  I'm  through 
tomorrow.   . 

I  shall  hide  away  behind  the  sun 
beams." 

MURIEL    ELY. 


JACK  FROST. 

Jack  Frost,   he  comes  in  the  night. 

He  is  tricky,  jolly  and  bright; 

He  pinches  our  fingers  and  nips  our 

toes. 
And  loves  to  nibble  on  our  nose. 

He  loves  to  paint  the  leaves 

But  mischievously  he  bites  knees; 

He  is  the  jolliest  fellow 

And  never  was  known   to  be  yellow. 

He  frezes  the  milk 
The  jolly  old  elf, 
And  then   he  goes     flying     away  by 
himself. 

DOLLY  STREETT. 


JOLLY  JACK  FROST. 

Jack  Frost  is  a  jolly  old  fellow. 

He  paints  pictures   on   windows. 

The  birds  he  drives  to  the  south 
where  it  is  warm. 

To  the  mountain  he  softly  creeps,  to 
put  a  crust  of  white  frost  upon 
them. 

The  leaves  he  paints  a  fiery  red. 

On  the  river  he  spreads  a  coat  of 
mail. 

After  all  Jack  Frosts'  pranks  he  tip- 
toes home. 

EILEEN   PRYOR. 


NAUGHTY   JACK    FROST. 

When  I'm  in  bed  and  fast  asleep. 
In    my  room  Jack   Frost  does  creep; 
He  bites  my  toes  and  nips  my  nose 
And   takes   off   me      the     warm   bed- 
clothes: 
Jack   Frost,   why  don't  you  go  away. 
And  come  again  some  summer  day? 
For  then  I'm  sure  you'll  melt  away. 
CHRISTINE  DOLLIVER. 


THINGS    JACK    FROST    DOES. 

When   autumn    leaves     are      turning 

pretty  colors. 
Old   Jack   Frost  come   down   the   hill 

to  make  the  children  run. 
He  covers  the  mountain  and  freezes 

the  lakes. 
He  puts  frost  on  the  windows 
In  pretty  designs  of  people,  flowers, 

castles. 
And  all  sorts  of  funny  things. 

JEANETTE  LUTHY. 
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THE    HOME    COMING. 


How  many,  many  times  1  have 
stood  on  a  corner  of  Fayette  street 
and  waited  for  tlie  Towson  car.  On 
November  8th,  I  found  myself  again 
on  a  corner  looking  for  "No.  8."  I 
could  hardly  wait.  At  last  I  would 
see  "our  dear  Alma  Mater,  the 
school  we  love  best." 

There  were  friends  to  see  and 
questions  to  ask  and  answer.  "Do 
you   like  "it?"  " 

Then  the  meeting  and  "it"  was 
discussed  in  its  many  twists  and 
turns.  When  I  entered  the  room 
where  the  meeting  was  held  there 
seemed  to  be  a  social  and  profes- 
sional spirit  and  to  me  these  made  a 
strong  appeal. 

I  think  for  the  first  time  I  realized 
that  just  as  my  previous  instructors 
were  teachers  so  was  I.  It  seemed  | 
good  to  know  that  others  had  had  [ 
similiar  difficulties  and  similiar  ex- 1 
periences  and  that  I  wasn't  the  only  I 
one.  It  helped  so  much  just  to  talk  ■ 
things  over  heart  to  heart. 

I    was   interested    to   hear   the   city ' 
students  tell  of  their  experiences;   in 
fact,  the  talks  of  the  experienced  and  i 
inexperienced,  alike,  were  a  real  in-! 
spiration.  i 

Seat  work  was  and  is  a  big  prob- 
lem to  me,  and  the  samples  in  the 
exhibit   I   saw   helped  me  to  solve  it. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  steal  a 
few  minutes  of  some  of  the  instruc- 
tors' time.  They  too,  felt  and  some- 
times still  feel  just  as  we  do.  They  ' 
have  succeeded,  so  why  can't  we? 
That's  just  the  way  they  made  me 
feel,  and   I  was  glad. 

The  Home  Coming  appealed  to  me  | 
socially.  First,  the  meeting  seemed 
to  have  a  friendly  democratic  atmos- 
phere. The  second  appeal  came  at 
the  luncheon.  The  table  arrange- 
ment,with  a  faculty  member  at  each 
table,  was  a  splendid  idea,  for  here 
again  we  could  talk  things  over.  The 
kindly  spirit  between  the  City  and 
Towson  students  and  teachers  was 
shown,  not  only  at  the  luncheon,  but 
at  the  Home  Coming  in  general. 
We  found  that  we  could  spend  the 
night  once  more  at  dear  old  M.  S.  N. 
S.,  for  accomodations  had  been  made 
wor  us  in  the  dormitories. 

The  dance  in  the  evening  was  the 
climax  of  the  social  events.  While 
dancing  in  the  auditorium,  as  we  had 
done  so  many  times  before,  we  felt 
as  if  we  were  students  again  instead 
of  the  teachers  we  really  are. 

It  is  easier  to  talk  than  act.  We 
have  seen  many  projects  in  practice 
schools,  in  schools  more  ideal  than 
those  in  which  we  teach.  I  wonder 
if  one  of  us  had  told  of  a  project,  or 
shown  one  that  he  had  worked  out 
in  his  actual  teaching,  if  it  would 
not  have  helped  more? 

.Many  of  us  had  the  same  experi- 
ences which  tended  to  make  the 
talks      monotonous.         Therefore      I 


think  that  if  each  speaker  had  been 
given  a  definite  topic  this  overlap- 
ping might  have  been   obviated. 

The  Home  Coming  of  1924  proved 
a  success  and  an  inspiration.  To 
those  of  you  who  were  there  I  need 
say  nothing  further,  but  to  those 
who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  we,  I 
would  say  that  we  did  enjoy  it  and 
that  we  missed  you. 

EMILY  STEVENSON. 


SR.  6  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW 
WHY— 


Saville  Matthews  has  so  many 
meetings? 

Alice  Hull  goes  home  every  week- 
end? 

Cora  Bowen  talks  so  much  in 
class? 

Frances  Tull  makes  so  many  mis- 
takes when  she  reads  her  summary 
in  History  of  Education 

Why  some  girls  in  Sr.  6  are  get- 
ting to  be  nervous  wrecks? 

Why  Lenna  Baker  is  in  favor  of  a 
Student  Council? 

One  Graham  is  such  a  good  stu- 
dent? 

Emily  Dennis  is  continually  speak- 
ing of  Paul    (the  Apostle)? 

Marie  Lowe  likes  "Ford  Coupes"? 

Ruth  Brown  studies  on  Sunday 
nights? 

Margaret  Owens  is  wild  about 
base-ball    (players)? 

"Mitzi"  does  not  like  to  go  to  St. 
Johns? 

"Wils"  doesn't  like  her  last  name? 
LULA   MAE    BRITTINGHAM, 

Reporter. 


NEW    FACULTY    MEMBERS. 


College,      Co- 


GRACE  W.   MINK — 

State — Maryland. 

Degree — Ethical    Culture      School 
New  York  City. 

Subject — Kindergarten. 
ROSE   MARIE  BARRY — 

State — Maryland. 

Degree — Peabody   Conservatory. 
_  Subject — Music. 
PEARL  BLOOD — 

State — New  York. 

Degree — Teachers' 
lumbia,   M.    A. 

Subject — Geography. 
IDA  BELLE  WILSON — 

State — Maryland. 

Degree — Columbia  University. 

Subject — History. 
E.   GRACE  RICE — 

Subject — Nature  Study  &  Hygiene, 

State — Maryland. 

Degree — B.   S.   Columbia. 
NORMAN  WOELFEL — 

State — New  York. 

Degree — M.  A. 

Subject  —  Educational     Measure- 
ments. 
(To    be    concluded    in    next    issue) 

L.  M.  B. 


A  PROJECT  IN  FIFTH  GRADE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Every  student  teacher  at  one  time 
or  another  should  have  taught  some 
geography.  When  I  taught  this  sub- 
ject it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  given  the 
Southern  States.  In  order  to  study 
these  States  in  a  way  to  develop 
everyone's  interest  I  decided  on  ai 
project.  This  project  was  just  this. 
In  studying  the  Southern  States  we 
took  up  cotton.  I  had  the  children 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  a  rich 
merchant  who  wanted  to  build  a 
cotton  mill  in  the  South,  somewhere. 
We  wrote  letters  for  all  information 
possible  on  their  city  as  a  place  in 
which  we  might  build  a  cotton  mill. 
I  knew  that  we  would  not  get  a  reply 
from  the  letters  for  at  least  two 
weeks.  I  therefore  had  my  class 
study  the  map  of  the  southern 
States. 

In  this  map  study  the  children 
learned  the  locations  of  the  different 
cities  that  we  wrote  to,  and  for  what 
special  reason  New  Orleans  might 
be  chosen  in  preference  to  Birming- 
ham or  some  other  city  or  cities.  At 
this  point  we  student  tea^'hers  were 
changed,  leaving  me  half  way  in  my 
project.  My  critic  teacher  told  me 
that  she  would  carry  it  on,  so  I  felt 
better  about  it.  This  is  what  I  ex- 
pected to  do.  I  intended  to  have  the 
children  chose  the  city  in  which  we 
were  going  to  build  our  mill.  Then 
we  would  take  up  the  study  of  cot- 
ton itself.  I  would  have  them  see 
the  cotton  in  its  different  stages  and 
in  what  stage  it  would  come  to  the 
mill  and  where  it  went  from  there 
until  it  was  made  into  clothing. 

We  would  then  be  able  to  answ.er 
the  question,  "What  difference  does 
cotton  make  to  me?" 

J.  THOMAS,  Sr.   13. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in    Coal.     Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 


Towson,  Md. 


Ridenvood,  Md. 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

Towson 

BUIOK    MOTOR    OARS 

(Pour    Wheel    Brakes) 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  Ports,  Props. 

Phone    Towson    626 

TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

JU.   ECOKER,   Prop. 

York   and   Joppa  Roads, 

F'irst  Class   Hhoe  Repairing 

TOWSON,   MD. 
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ONE    COLLECTION   AT    THE 
BOOK  EXHIBIT. 


At  the  recent  exhibit  there  were 
on  display  a  number  of  books  not 
only  from  this  country  but  from 
England  too.  The  collection  was  in- 
deed varied  not  only  in  types  of 
books  but  also  in  their  prices. 

There  were  in  the  same  group 
little  paper-bound  copies  of  "The 
Three  Pigs"  and  "Tom  Thumb," 
illustrated  by  Leslie  Brooke,  costing 
fifty  cents,  and  "An  Argosy  of 
Fables"  which  cost  seven  and  a  half 
dollars. 

The  books  that  attracted  and  held 
my  attention  more  than  any  others 
\vere  those  collected  by  Virginia 
Nisbet,  who  graduated  from  B.  T. 
T.  S.  last  year.  The  other  books  were 
interesting  in  that  they  were  books 
which  were  desirable  and  which 
could  be  bought,  but  Miss  Nisbet's 
collection  showed  books  that  she  had 
found  desirable  and  had  really  used. 
Here  we  could  see  just  what  one  girl 
had  done  in  the  way  of  collecting 
books.  Perhaps  each  of  us  could 
not  get  as  good  and  as  varied  a  col- 
lection as  Miss  Nisbit,  but  certainly 
each  boy  and  girl  in  Normal,  if  he 
would  try  could  get  some  helpful 
suggestions  from  Miss  Nisbit's  book 
shelf  and  buy  some  of  the  books  for 
his  own  use. 

As  far  as  possible  I  am  giving  the 
name,  author,  publisher,  illustrator 
and  price  of  each  book  in  the  group: 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith — Mother  Goose; 

Jessie  Wilcox  Smith;    Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.   $5.50. 
Fairv  Flute — Rose  Fyleman;   Doran, 

$1.25. 
Fairies   and    Chimneys — Rose      Fyle- 
man;  Doran,  $1.25. 

A  Child's   Garden   of  Verse — Rob- 
ert  Louis      Stevenson.      Scribners, 

$3.00. 
Home  Book  of     Verse     for     Young 

Folks — Burton   Egbert  Stevenson; 
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A  PROPHECY. 


I  can  see   the  morning  breaking. 

When  the  fire  in  the  sky 
Is  kindling  in  the  eastland 

And  1  know  that  day  is  nigh. 

I 
I   can    see   the   frosty   covering 

Over  fields  plowed  with  care, 
.\nd   I   know   there's  a  reason 

For  such  changes  every   where. 

I  can  see  the  autumn  beauty. 

The  leaves  ot  every  hue. 
I  think  that  she's  the  artist 

Of  the  seasons — don't  you? 

I  can  seen  the  grasses  browning. 
Leaving  spots  so  cold  and  bare. 

I   know  that   winter's  coming, 
1  can  feel  it  in  the  air. 

.\ELiLIE   MAGAHA,   Sr.    Eleven 


THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  SEA. 


.\  Child's  Story. 

Can  you  imagine  yourself  in  Por- 
tugal  about   fourteen    nineteen? 

You  gaze  westward  over  the  vast 
ocean  and  wonder  where  and  how  it 
ends.  Most  likely  it  is  cut  off  sud- 
denlv  and  a  ship  coming  to  the  end 
wouid  tumble  off  into — what?  To- 
ward the  south  is  it  not  just  as  bad? 
As  the  ships  reach  Africa  it  is  so  hot 
that  the  air  is  a  flaming  red  and  the 
ocean   waters  boil. 

It  was  in  just  such  a  time  that 
Prince  Henry,  the  navigator,  lived. 
People  everywhere  were  supersti- 
tious and  feared  the  monstrous 
ocean.  Now  Prince  Henry  was  dif- 
ferent. He  was  more  learned  and 
ot  course  less  superstitious.  Prince 
Henry  thought  that  the  earth  was  a 
sphere  with  the  ocean  wrapped 
around  it  like  a  blanket.  As  I  have 
already  said.  Prince  Henry  was  very 
learned,  and  he  was  rich  too;  so  he 
could  buy  maps  and  make  experi- 
ments quite  impossible  for  poorer 
men. 

This  Prince  built  himself  a  home 
on  the  very  southwestern  point  of 
Portugal,  where  he  could  live,  study 
the  stars  and  build  ships.  He  in- 
vited all  men  ot  learning  and  all 
sailors  to  tell  him  their  stories. 

For  years  and  years  ships  had 
gone  along  the  desert  coast  of  north- 
western Africa  for  seven  hundred 
miles  or  more.  But  at  a  certain 
cape,  beaten  by  hugs  waves,  these 
ships  all  stopped  and  turned  back. 
Men  had  named  this  place  Cape  Non, 
because  they  were  sure  that  any  ship 
which  passed  it  would  never  return. 

Henry,  the  navigator,  had  one  de- 
sire and  that  was  to  push  on  down 
the  African  Coast  past  this  dreaded 
Cape.  Prince  Henry  formed  a  nau- 
tical school,  which  means  a  school 
where  they  study  about  the  sea,  and 
train  men  to  be  good  sailors.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  and  money  in 
teaching  his  pupils,  who  were  grown 


men,  the  use  of  different  charts  and 
instruments   used   on   the  sea. 

The  stars  were  studied,  so  were 
maps  and  different  kinds  of  instru- 
ments; ships  were  built  and  prizes 
were  offered  so  that  people  would 
venture  out  past  the  Cape.  Prince 
Henry  laughed  at  the  foolish  ideas 
of  the  flaming  air  and  the  boiling 
sea.  To  his  delight  one  of  his  ships 
passed  this  Cape  Not.  As  usual,  af- 
ter one  dared  and  was  successful, 
many   followed. 

It  wasn't  long  before  another  new 
cape,  fierce  and  uninviting,  barred 
the  way.  Again  it  was  years  before 
sailors  dared  to  go  beyond  this, 
Cape  Bagador.  Finally  a  daring 
captain  rounded  this  Cape  too  and 
found  the  sea  on  the  other  side  not 
boiling  or  fierce,  but  as  calm  as  the 
sea  at  home. 

As  each  new  barrier  was  overcome 
the  sailors   became  less  afraid.   They 
had   overcome   one,    so   why   couldn't 
they    overcome    others.      The    sailors  i 
began  to  try  new  seas,  because  they 
wanted      to      please      their      beloved  I 
Prince,   who  had      given   his      whole  i 
life  working  on  such  things. 

After  Gil  Bannes  passed  Cape  I 
Bajador,  several  different  men  made! 
landings  and  got  glimpses  of  the, 
natives.  In  fact  they  thought  thati 
the  Prince  would  be  pleased  to  see' 
such  people,  so  they  captured  ten  j 
men,  women  and  children.  Prince  j 
Henry  thought  this  a  great  and  use- 
ful deed.  He  wanted  to  make 
Christians  of  them  and  to  learn  more 
about  their  country  from  them.  As 
a  gift  for  this  service.  Prince  Henry 
gave  his  men  a  small  bag  of  gold 
and  some  of  the  captives  for  slaves. 

Just  think  of  having  gold  and 
slaves  just  because  one  made  the 
African  trip.  Was  that  not  much 
encouragement  for  sea-faring  men? 
Men  begaji  to  make  daring  trips  to 
Africa  fo  gain  wealth,  not  to  find 
new  lands.  Through  it  all  Prince 
Henry  never  once  gave  up  his 
interest  in  the  love  of  discovery. 
He  kept  on  studying  and  prob- 
ably came  to  think:  "That  voyage  is 
a  proof  that  Africa  has  an  end  to- 
ward the  south.  The  Indian  Ocean 
over  east  of  it  and  the  Atlantic  west 
of  it  "must  flow  together  at  that 
southern  end.  If  we  could  round 
that  point  we  should  come  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  might  sail  on  to 
China  and  the  Spice  Island."  Prince 
Henry's  ships  had  only  gone  half 
way  down  the  African  coast,  as  we 
know  it  today,  when  he  died. 

This  noble  Prince  ot  the  Sea  had 
spent  forty  years,  working  on  things 
which  would  aid  in  the  discovery  of 
new  lands.  These  forty  years  were 
not  spent  in  vain,  tor  men  through 
his  influence  had  sailed  for  eight 
hundred  miles  westward.  They  dis- 
covered that  these  far-off  waters 
were   as      peaceful      as   their      home 


waters.  Moreover,  they  had  found 
rich  and   fertile  land. 

Through  Prince  Henry's  influence 
people  became  interested  in  such 
things  and  retained  this  interest 
after  Prince  Henry's  death. 

Can  you  not  see  how  much  we  owe 

to  this  one  man?      Is  it  any  wonder 

that   he   is   called   Prince   Henry,    the 

Navigator,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Sea? 

RUTH    FRECH,    Sr.    XI. 


HOME-COMING, 


Atteryou  have  graduated  from  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  there 
is  one  invitation  that  makes  you 
truly  happy,  and  that  is  the  one  in- 
viting you  back  to  spend  a  day  with 
those  folks  who  made  your  Normal 
School   days   happy  and   helpful. 

I  was  terribly  discouraged  prior  to 
November  8,  but  after  that  grand 
and  glorious  meeting  I  found  that 
others  were  facing  the  same  diflS- 
culties  I  had  been  facing.  They 
were  trying  some  methods  I  hadn't 
tried,  so  I  came  home  with  some  new 
ideas  in  my  head  and  put  them  to 
the  test. 

The  one  thing  I  was  happy  to  see 
was  the  fine  friendship  and  spirit  ex- 
isting between  the  city  and  county 
students.  At  the  luncheon  this  fact 
was  made  more  evident  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  respective  school  songs 
which  drew  loud  applause  from  the 
listeners. 

Summing  up  briefly  the  points 
that  made  the  day  inspirational  and 
joyful,    they   are   these: 

(1)  The  morning  meeting  at 
which  time  many  problems  were  dis- 
cussed and  many  points  cleared  up 
that   had   previously  been   mysteries. 

(2)  The  luncheon,  home-iike  fea- 
tures, such  as  "standing  in  line," 
and  having  such  excellent  food  and| 
jollity. 

(3)  The    attractive    and    enlight-1 
ening  book  exhibit. 

(4)  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
dance. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  Miss 
Tall  and  all  others  who  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  inexperienced  teachers 
to  find  ourselves  once  more. 

CHARLOTTE    HELM. 
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WHAT   THE    STUDY    OF 

HIAWATHA   HAS   MEANT 

TO  ME. 


I  had  certain  ideas  of  the  Indian, 
which  were  formed  through  a  study 
of  history  and  the  reading  of  stories. 
I  loved  the  Indian  lite  as  I  knew  it, 
but  until  the  study  of  this  poem, 
"Hiawatha,"  I  did  not  believe  the 
Indian  to  be  emotional  in  any  way. 
Now  I  believe  that  they  showed  high 
emotions  in  their  every  day  life  and 
that  they  failed  to  show  their  feel- 
ings only  when  they  were  per- 
forming some  act  of  bravery  either 
for  their  own  benefit  as  an  Indian, 
or  for  the  good  of  the  tribe. 

I  have  gained  knowledge  in  an- 
other line — the  aboriginee's  life. 
The  Indian  was  educated.  I  realized 
he  knew  of  the  planets,  and  he  knew 
nature's  abundant  offerings  to  peo- 
ple, but  never  before  had  I  consid- 
ered these  things  as  educational. 

The  Indian  religion  is  a  source  of 
wonders.  He,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Mediterranean  peoples,  had  an  in- 
stinct of  worship.  We  get  the  idea 
through  this  poem  that  the  Indian 
wanted  to  worship  the  true  God. 
Hiawatha  believed  that  Gitche  Man- 
ito,  the  Mighty,  had  sent  the  pale- 
face priests  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  When  the  priests  arrived 
even  the  Medas  came  to  bid  the 
strangers  welcome.  When  told  of 
Christ  and  Mary  the  Indians  listened 
respectfully  and  promised  the  men 
that  they  would  consider  what  had 
been  told  them. 

In  regard  to  their  philosophy  of 
life,  the  Red  Man  is  quite  unique. 
The  Indian  origin  of  life  is  pictured 
most  beautifully  in  the  first  part  of 
the  poem.  The  presence  of  the  two 
ghosts  is  pictured  in  a  weird  style. 
It  shows  us  that  the  Indian  believed 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  hear 
the  cries  of  anguish  of  those  who  are 
left.  The  ghosts  in  this  case  told 
Hiawatha  to  tell  the  people  not  to 
wish  tor  the  dead  to  return  among 
the  living,  "for  the  departed  have  no 
place  among  the  living."  They  told 
him  too  that  the  dead  only  needed 
food  to  sustain  and  fire  to  light  their 
way.  The  journey  of  the  spirit  lasts 
four  days.  The  Indians  believed  that 
their  departed  went  to  the  land  of 
the  Hereafter  and  that  in  this  land 
was  one  big  forest  full  of  living 
creatures  for  them  to  hunt — thus 
the  term  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 
The  belief  that  the  soul  goes  west- 
ward is  beautifully  pictured  at  the 
close  of  the  poem. 

We  can  see  that  this  poem  is  full 
of  treasures  for  the  adult  reader. 

We  have  learned  that  only  one 
thing  can  possess  the  mind  at  one 
time.  If  this  is  true,  then,  while 
the  child  is  occupied  with  good 
thoughts,    lower    thoughts      are    not 


present.  The  children  love  heroes, 
and  Hiawatha  as  a  hero  is  of  the 
right  sort  from  whom  to  form  an 
ideal.      For  example: 

His  Idea  of   Punislilng   the 
Wrongdoer. 

He  went  to  Mudjekeewis,  who  had 
deserted  his  mother,  and  fought 
with   him. 

His  Lieadership. 

He  toiled  among  his  people.  His 
work  was  all  for  the  good  of  them. 
He  wrestled  with  Mondamin  for  their 
sakes.  He  cleared  the  river  of  its 
logs  and  sandbars  with  the  help  of 
Kwasind. 

He  also  killed  the  great  Pearl- 
Feather,  the  Magician,  together  with 
his  serpents  and  penetrated  the 
black  pitch-water  for  the  sake  of 
his  people. 

His  Perseverance. 

Hiawatha  kept  chasing  Pau-Puk- 
Keuis  until  he  finally  succeeded  in 
killing  him.  He  (Hiawatha)  had  a 
hard   chase,   but  he  won. 

He  succeeded  in  killing  Nahma, 
the  sturgeon,  which  was  the  hardest 
fish   to   catch. 

He  showed  great  perseverance 
while  fasting  and  wrestling  with 
Mondamin. 

His  Patience. 

He  must  have  had  a  great  amount 
of  patience  to  have  allowed  the  two 
ghosts  to  act  in  such  an  outrageous 
way  without  speaking,  just  for  the 
sake  of  courtesy  to  the  "stranger  at 
the  door." 

Nakomis. 

Nokomis  is  a  character  that  chil- 
dren adore;  her  traits  are  likewise 
of  the  right  sort. 

Good  Guardian. 

She   nursed      her      grandson      and 
brought    him    up    with    a    knowledge 
of   the   great   out-doors   around   him. 
Willing,   Steady   Worker. 

Nakomis  worked  three  nights  in 
succession  stripping  the  oily  flesh  of 
Nahma. 

She   helped   at   the  wedding   feast. 

She  helped  work  in  the  corn  field 
with  the  planting,  the  growing  and 
tile  harvesting. 

Gave  Hiawatha  Crood   Advice. 

A  neighbor's  homely  daughter  is 
better  than  the  handsomest  of 
strangers. 

She  told  Hiawatha  to  choose  a 
willing  maiden. 

Could  See  Good  In  Strangers. 

Nokomis  learned  to  love  Minne- 
haha for  her  willingness  and  faith- 
fulness. She  sadly  mourned  when 
Minnehaha   died. 

The  children  love  the  pretty  In- 
dian  maiden — >Unnehaha. 

Her  Straightfonvardness. 

When  Hiawatha  chose  her  she  did 
not  falter,  but  bravely  left  her  father 
and  her  people  and  followed  her 
husband. 

Her   Willingness. 

She  helped  Nokomis  in  the  house- 
hold affairs  and  in  the  fields. 


Correlation    With    Other    Subjects. 

Comparison  of  Indians  with  other 
people  you  have  studied  in  History 
and  Geography  in  regard  to  legends, 
ballads,   religion. 

"Hiawatha's  Brothers"  touches 
upon  our  Civic  duties. 

Hiawatha's  nature  training  is 
similar  to  what  we  should  have  in 
Nature  Study  Chapter  III — 1.   145. 

Importance  of  the  Indian  corn  in 
development  of  country  —  History 
and  Geography. 

Industrial  Arts.      Chapter  VII. 

Material  required  in  canoe,  how 
used,  and  why  used — Compare  with 
present  day  boats. 

Evolution  of  writing  and  keeping 
of  records.  Chapter  XIV.  Excel- 
lent Industrial  Arts. 

'Chibiabas  as  a  master  musician. 
Music  appreciation. 

How  Indians  treated  each  other; 
how  Europeans  treated  them  and 
were  in  turn  massacred. 

ALICE  RICH,  Sr.  5. 


MRS.  SHAFFTER  GIVES  SONG 
RECITAL. 


One  of  our  most  delightful  assem- 
blies was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Music  Department,  which  provided 
a  great  treat  for  us  in  the  form  of 
a  song  recital  by  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Shaffter. 

The  first  part  of  her  program  was 
composed    of     a      group   of      French 

I  songs.  The  first  number  was 
"Dreadful  Sea,"  composed  by  Dell- 
bes  1836-1891,  who  has  written 
some   of      the   most      melodious   and 

j  brilliant   ballet   music   we   possess. 

;  The  second  song  was  Massinet's 
"Eligie."  Massenet  is  oue  of  the 
most   gifted   composers   of   our   time. 

I  The  closing  song  in  the  first  group 
was  "Song  of  India"  by  Rimsky — 
Korsakow.  Mrs.  Shaffter  gracious- 
ly favored  us  with  an  encore:  "Were 
My  Songs  With  Wings  Provided"  by 
Hahn. 

The  second  part  of  the  recital  was 
a  group  of  English  songs.  The  first 
selection,  "Nymphs  and  Shepherds," 
is  nearly  two  centuries  old  and  is 
composed  by  the  greatest  of  all  Eng- 
lish musicians,  Henry  Percell,  1658- 
1695.  The  two  following  numbers 
were  more  modern,  written  as  they 
were  by  two  worthy  American  com- 
posers, Beac  hand  Rogers.  The 
songs  were  respectively,  "Ah!  Love 
But  A  Day,"  with  words  written  by 
Robert  Browning,  and  "At  Parting." 
Mrs.  Shaffter  was  again  very  gen- 
erous with  her  encores.  This  time 
she  sang  "Ma  Curly  Headed  Baby," 
by  Chitsam. 

Both  the  Music  Department  and 
Mrs.  Shafliter  deserve  many  thanks 
for  giving  us  the  most  enjoyable 
assembly  of  the  year. 

BETH  CABLES,  Sr.  12. 
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{Continued    from    Page    1) 
understanding   between      their      own 
country  and  the  United  States. 

Education  such  as  this  furnishes 
a  concrete  means  for  advancing 
human  welfare.  To  meet  this  need 
there  has  been  established  and  has 
been  in  operation  since  February, 
1923,  The  International  Institute  of 
Teachers'  College,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  made  possible  by  the 
grant  of  $1,000,000  in  ten  install- 
ments from  the  International  Board 
founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
The  creation  of  this  institute  will 
permit  not  only  the  giving  of  special 
attention  to  foreign  students  but  also 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
duct investigations  in  connection 
with  foreign  countries. 

The  funds  of  the  International 
Institute  will  be  used  to  fur- 
nish scholarship  aid  to  foreign 
students  of  ability  and  promise.  The 
institute  will  also  be  in  a  position 
to  assist  these  students  in  visiting 
educational  and  social  institutions 
outside  of  New  York  City  and  thus 
correct  tl^  ideas  of  America  formed 
in  the  metropolis  alone. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  group  of  students  visited 
the  -M.  S.  N.  S.  last  year  with  Dr. 
Guy  Wilson  as  their  leader  and  again 
this  year  directed  by  Cr.  Thus.  Alex- 
ander. How  much  did  you  help  in 
giving  a  background  of  American 
ideas  and  ideals  to  these  people  of 
other  countries  who  were  here  in 
late  November?  How  much  did  you 
advance  internationalism?  Did  you 
know  just  who  these  strange  people 
were  and  Just  what  they  were  trying 
to  do? 

I.    L.    KANDEL. 

Data  for  report  taken  from  article 
in  Teachers'  College  Record,  Sept., 
1923. 


'24"    COMES    BACK 


(Continued    from    Page    1) 
problems  and    thus   lighten    the  road 
of  those  who  must  follow. 

Speaking  of  the  assembly  in 
which  we  presented  our  problems 
and  fortunes,  one  teacher  has  said: 
"This  is  the  most  sci^ftfic  informa 
tion  bureau  I  have  e 
this  discussion  we  can 
that  will  help  us  prep 
dents  to  meet  fifty  per 
problems  you  people  ha 
ered." 

The  Home  Coming  did  not  mean 
gathering  and  sifting  facts  alone, 
however,  for  the  afternoon  brought 
forth  still  more  pleasure  and  offered 
us  still  more  welcome. 

The  lunch  in  the  cafeteria,  the 
meeting  of  the  Rural  Club  in  the 
Library,  the  old  friends  and  memor- 
ies  that  confronted   you      at     every 


een ;    from 

ather   data 

e    the    stu- 

t.   of  the 

»encount- 


hand    will    forever   haunt   us  and   in- 
spire our  great  efforts. 

In  the  evening  many  of  us  at- 
tended the  dance  and  here  were! 
friends  and  hospitality  on  every 
'hand.  Those  of  you  who  have  oncei 
attended  a  dance  at  the  Normal 
School  can  never  quite  forget  the 
chivalry  and  good  will  which  domi- 
nates the  crowd  and  carries  over  in- 
to your  school  life. 

We  were  reluctant  to  leave  our 
friends  and  wished  that  all  good 
things  came  together,  but  each  of 
us  had  work  to  do. 

The  restless  tides  of  humanity 
will  scatter  us  to  the  winds  of  the 
earth.  "To  be,  rather  than  to  seem" 
is  calling  us  onward.  The  voice  of 
the  Oriole  alone  can  forever  unite 
us. 

A.    G.    HAMMOND,    "24." 


DR.   LAT.\NE  SPEAKS  IX 
ASSEMBLY. 


The  Oriole  is  much  interested  and 
happy  to  welcome  the  "Wayside 
Whistle,"  published  by  the  Third 
Grade  of  Wayside  School,  Hagers- 
town,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Naomi  Harsh  of  '24.  It  is  a  real 
live,  up-to-date  paper.  We  like  your 
name  and  cover  design  immensely. 
Congratulations!  May  you  always 
whistle  as  pheejily,  and  may  we  have 


the   pleasure  of 
again. 


hearing     from   you 


(Continued  from  Pace  1) 
Europe,  but  also  of  America.  He 
praised  Wilson  as  one  of  the  most 
liberal  minded  men  of  that  period. 
He  commended  the  glorious  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  broken  nations  of 
Europe  to  establish  and  carry  on  a 
League  of  Nations  without  our  as- 
sistance and  ended  by  urging  us  to 
adopt  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward 
the  League. 

ELIZABETH    CHATHAM. 

Come  In  Early,  So  We  Can  Get  Them 
Ready  In  Plenty  of  Time. 

FOR 
THOSE 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS — 

YOUR  PHOTOGRAPH! 

At   One   Sitting   You    Can    Solve   All 
Your  Gift  Problems. 

Amateur  Developing  and   Printing 
Done  Promptly. 

GIBBS  STUDIO 

I  Cor.   Joppa   Road   &  Allegheny  Ave., 
I  TOWSOX. 
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"liet  not  to  get  a  liv- 
ing be  thy  trade,  but 
thy  si)ort." 


/  ALBERT  S.  COOK  LfBRAR/ 

STATE  VEACIIERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON 
BALTIivlORE  /!",  MARYLAND 
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2  STATE  STUDENTS  WIN 
WORLD  PRIZES 


Iviass    E.    K.    Gibson    and   H.    H. 

Batchelor  Awarded  Honors 

In  Essay  Contest. 


PEACE   SUBJECT  OF  PAPERS 


League's    Competition    Open    To 

Schools  Of  Nation  And 

Europe. 


One  student  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Towson,  has  been  awarded 
first  prize  and  another  student  third 
prize  in  the  world  essay  contest  for 
1924,  conducted  by  the  American 
School  Citizenship  League  for  the 
Promotion  of  V/orld  Peace,  accord- 
ing to  a  Boston  dispatch  to  The  Sun 
last  night. 

The  prize-winning  essay  was  writ- 
ten and  submitted  by  Miss  Elva 
Katharine  Gibson.  The  prize  was 
offered  to  students  in  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  colleges  for  the  best 
essay  on  "Methods  of  Promoting 
World  Friendship  Through  Educa- 
tion." 

Awarded   Third   Prize. 

Third  prize  was  awarded  to  Harry 
Harris  Batchelor,  also  of  the  State 
Normal   School. 

Each  of  the  48  States  in  the  coun- 
try and  many  foreign  countries  were 
represented  in  the  contest.  Those 
submiitting  essays  were  consideredj 
the  most  intelligent  students  in  the 
advanced  schools  of  this  country  and 
Europe. —  (Extract  from  Baltimore 
Morning  Sun) . 


NOTICE— NORMALS  AND 
PESTS. 


All  Alumni  and  Students  reserve 
the  following  dates  for  the  Normal 
and  Pestalozzi  contests : 

February  13 — Debating  contest. 
March  6 — Literary  contest. 

March  20 — Contest  of  Scientific 
tClub. 

April    24 — Dramatic    contest. 


E.  KATHERINE  GIBSON 


TWO  M.  S.  N.  S.  STUDENTS 
WIN  WORLD  PRIZES. 


E.   Kathcrine   Gibson  Awai-ded   Fli-st 

Prize.      HaiTy  Batchelor  Gets 

Third  Prize. 


Awarded    First    Prize    In   World 
Contest. 


TOO  GOOD  TO  KEEP. 


Have   you    seen    the   group    of   en- 
thusiastic members  of  the  club   that 
meets   in    the   room   overlooking    one 
of   the   richest   and   rarest     views   of 
the    Piedmont    Plateau?      Have    you 
heard  that  the  meeting  is  conducted 
so    informally    that    everyone    wants j 
to  take  part?      Have  you  caught  thej 
magic    word    that    brings   a      sudden  j 
light  to  the  faces  of  the  enthusiastic 
members.     The    "password"      is    ex- 
hibit' and    the    group   is    the   History 
and    Geography       Club       meeting    in 
Room  201. 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  for  the 
members  to  keep,  but  an  opportunity 
which  they  are  offering  every  one. 
Imagine — a  whole  collection  that 
will  tell  just  why  Maryland  is  the 
State  we  claim  it  to  be  and  just  what 
part  it  has  taken  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  country. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  display 
your  family  relics,  to  exhibit  your 
family  heirlooms,  to  show  how  inter- 
ested you  are  in . 

Oh!   just  ask  any  of  the  members. 
Your  cooperation  will  be  appreciated. 
FRANCES  S.  LORD, 
Assistant  Secy,   and  Treasurer, 
History  and   Geography  Club. 


A  brief  synopsis  of  points  of  Miss 
Gibson's  essay: 

.METHODS    FOR    PROMOTING 

WORLD  PE.\CE  THROUGH 

EDUCATION. 

World  peace  is  no  more  impossible 
than  many  of  the  great  changes  that 
have  already  taken  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world's  peace.  It  is  most 
desirable  in  spite  of  the  arguments 
set  forth  against  it  by  the  militarist. 

In  spite  of  its  possibility  and  de- 
sirability, world  peace  cannot  be  at- 
tained in  a  short  time  or  witb  little 
labor.  It  will  require  the  cooper- 
ative effort  of  the  whole  world  for 
many  years.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
wiser  plan  than  to  build  from  the 
bottom,  with  a  firm  foundation. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  world, 
who  in  a  few  years  will  be  its  citi- 
zens. 

Education  for  world  peace  re- 
quires many  changes  of  aim,  content 
and  method  in  curricula.  Educa- 
tion properly  directed  will  stamp  out 
illiteracy  in  every  country.  World 
peace  necessitates  the  education  of 
public  opinion.  All  of  this  can  best 
be  done  through  schools  and  educa- 
tors. 

Some  subjects  yield  readily  to  the 
introduction  of  the  doctrine,  world 
peace  and  brotherhood.  History, 
civics  and  geography  are  particularly 
adapted  to  this  end.  Many  changes 
are  necessary,  however,  in  the  text- 
books used,  the  methods  employed, 
and  the  attitudes  and  ideals  of  both 
teacher  and  children.  Some  special 
training  in  Normal  Schools  and 
Teachers'  CoUegesis  essential. 

With  a  positive  program  for  pro- 
moting world  peace  in  every  elemen- 
tarj'  school,  in  every  secondary 
school,  and  in  every  Normal  School, 
college  and  university,  supplement- 
ed what  is  already  being  done  by 
the  various  organizations  for  peace, 
and  the  several  Christian  societies  and 
may  we  not  hope  that  sometime  in 
the   future   our   ideal  will  be  realized. 

Miss  Gibson  is  teaching  a  one-room 
school  at  Daubs,  Frederick  county, 
Maryland.  Mr.  Batchelor  is  attend- 
ing Johns  Hopkins.  Both  of  our 
prize    winners   graduated    last   June. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXPO- 
SmON  AT  WEMBLY. 


Last  summer  while  visiting  Lon- 
don 1  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
a  day  at  Wembly.  It  is  the  British 
Empire  in  miniature,  for  it  gives  us 
a  bird's-eys  view  of  England  and  her 
colonies.  Every  colony  has  a  build- 
ing into  which  are  stocked  the 
wealth,  interests;  skills,  agriculture, 
trade  and  transportation  of  the  em- 
pire. Indeed,  it  took  the  combined 
efforts  of  about  46n.000.000  people 
to  produce  so  wonderful  an  exposi- 
tion, and  cost  about  £10.000.000. 

To  see  Wembley  thoroughly  re- 
quires about  five  days,  and  I  should 
say  is  most  educational,  for  though 
it  only  contains  six  acres,  we  can 
see  what  we  would  see  in  many  dis- 
tant countries  of  the  world.  The 
places  which  are  represented  by 
buildings  are  Australia,  Bermuda, 
Burma,  British  Guiana,  Canada,  Cey- 
lon, East  Africa.  Fiji.  Hong  Kong. 
India.  Malaya,  Newfoundland,  New 
Zealand.  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Sarawak. 
South  and  West  Africa,  West  Indies, 
the  British  Government  Building. 
Palace  of  Arts,  Palace  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Palace  of  Industry.  Then 
too,  there  was  a  beautiful  artificial 
lake  which  beautified  the  whole  ex- 
position. 

I  visited  the  building  of  Burtna, 
made  of  carved  teak  wood,  with 
Buddha  in  his  shrine  before  it. 
When  I  entered  it  was  as  though 
I  was  in  another  world,  one  about 
■which  I  knew  so  very  little.  A  Bur- 
mese girl  sat  on  the  floor  in  gayly 
colored  silks:  farther  on  were  tables 
and  panels  carved  of  coral  wood, 
the  working  model  of  a  ruby  mine 
and  a  model  of  a  silver  and  antimony 
mine.  It  was  all  so  different,  so  in- 
teresting, even  the  moon  of  the  Bur- 
mese sky.  Indeed,  I  felt  as  though 
I  wanted  to  stay  forever.  For  sale 
from  Burma  were  gilt,  lacquer,  ivory, 
bronze,  mother-of-pearl,  these  things 
all  made  by  hand,  for  in  this  country 
factory  work  is  not  favored. 

Next  I  visited  Canada,  where  the 
whole  continent  was  staged  before 
my  eyes.  A  model  of  Niagara  Falls 
was  there,  a  working  model  of  a  gold 
mine  and  a  nickel   plant,  and  there 


were  the  many  kinds  of  wood  and 
the  fur  Canada  produces.  There  the 
largest  silver  nugget  in  the  world 
was  on  exhibition.  It  weighs  three 
tons.  There  was  the  apple  and  the 
peach  orchard,  the  fishery  and  the 
dairy  section,  and  many  other  repre- 
sentations of  our  northern  neighbor's 
resources. 

There  is  neither  time  nor  space  to 
tell  you  of  more  of  the  buildings,  but 
one  thing  is  surely  true.  I  never 
learned  more  of  the  foreign  lands 
than  I  did  that  day  at  Wembly.  The 
English  were  most  polite  to  me.  but 
as  soon  as  I  spoke  or  bought  any- 
thing they  smiled  and  said.  "From 
the  States,  eh?"  and  treated  me  bet- 
ter than  ever. 

EMMA  KOCH, 

Senior  9. 


LITTLE  TOO  SLOW. 


I   work   and      wait     the  whole   week 
through 
For  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Then  while  I  wonder  what  to  do 
They're  gone,  and  it  is  Monday. 

— MISS    MELVIN. 


I  GO  TO  IT,  PESTS! 

I  The  Pests  are  right  on  the  job! 
I  Guess  what  they'vedone  now.  They 
I  have  given  three  stunning  chair 
,  covers  to  the  school  in  general,  but 
to  the  Pest  Society  in  particular. 
This  gift  was  formally  presented  by 
Miss  Nabb  at  the  occasion  of  the 
Normal-Pest  debate.  The  flaming 
gold  letters  P-e-s-t  on  the  dark  blue 
velvet  covers  surely  do  catch  the 
eye.  The  Pest  debaters  christened 
this  present  and  looked  like  veritable 
kings  and  queens  seated  on  their 
royal  thrones.  No  wonder  they 
made  such  a  fine  showing  in  the  de- 
bate. They  knew  they  were  being 
backed  up.  both  literally  and  figur- 
atively speaking,  by  that  enthusiastic 
cheering  crowd  called  Pests. 

We'll  need  some  more  of  that  pep 
soon,  for  the  big  annual  contests  are 
I  rolling  around.  So  get  to  work  and 
put  on  the  best  representative  from 
your  clubs.  Do  your  bit  to  help 
wrest  that  coveted  medal  from  the 
Normals,  for  you  know  "We  are  out 
to  win!" 
'  BETH    CAPLES. 

Pest  Reporter. 
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KNOWLEDGE    OF    OTHER 
LANDS  AND  PEOPLES. 


treasures  —  lovely      thoughts      and 
heroic  ideas.  I 

The      poets!         Long     have     they. 

I  struck  the  chords  of  love  and  death. 

;  on   the   harp      of     life.      Into      their 

After   a  child   is  born,   one  of  the;  poems  thev  have  breathed  the  spirit j 
very  first  things  he  does   is  to  open   qj-  their   country   and     of     all   coun-' 
his    eyes   and    look    at    its    surround- j  tries.      How    eagerlv      some      of    the  I 
ings.     Vaguely  he  wonders  what  it  is  children   in   school  have  drunk   from 
all  about.     When  he  grows  older  he  these    sources.,    while    others    not    so 
is  sent   to   school    and      through    the   eager  still  quenched  what  thirst  they 
study  of  other  lands  and  other  peo-jjjad  at  this  overflowing  fountain, 
pies   he      gains      knowledge      of    the;      iq  music  we  become  familiar  with 
world    and    thereby    satisfies    his    in-;  the  plaintive   airs     of     Russia,      the 
born  curiosity. 

The  world  is  such  a  large  place — 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles 
of  land,  large  oceans,  small  seas — 
and  people,  millions  of  them. 

We  know  the  world  to  be  such  a 
place — but  how?  Some  of  us  have 
traveled  and  found  it  out.  but  most 
of  us  just  went  to  school  and  there 
through  the  study  of  geography,  his- 
tory, literature,  music,  lectures,  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  differ- 


lively  ones  of  France,  the  gay  tar- 
entelle  of  Italy,  andthe  dashing  tan- 
go of  Spain.  We  even  jig  with  the 
Irish  to  their  rollicking  tunes.  The 
martial  strain  of  "The  Marsellaise" 
brings  us  to  our  feet  with  patriotism. 
We  realize  what  it  all  means.  Ah, 
do  we  really  begin  to  understand? 
Then  what  is  the  secret?  It  is 
Knowledge.  Knowledge       gained 

within  the  prosiac  walls  of  the  school- 
Iroom;  Knowledge  which  breaks  down 

ent  lands  and  different  peoples.  i  the  strangling  walls  and  carries  the 

In    «ographv   we   traveled   by   the'f^er   child   on   a   magic   carpetto   a 

book  route  to  marvelous  places.     We^^oad^  Jision    oi      the      world— even 

saw    mountains    in    Switzerland    and 


I 


valleys  in  Russia.  The  Dead  Sea 
and  the  equally  wonderful  Atlantic 
Ocean  held  us  enthralled.  We  met 
the  yellow  man  and  the  black  man ' 
and  were  astounded  at  their  strange  j 
customs.  Even  our  European  cous-j 
ins  from  across  the  seas  have  dif- 
ferent ways  than  we  have.  , 

Kingdoms,  empires  and  republics 
flourish  before  the  eyes  of  the  child 
at  school.  We  wonder  how  a  king- 
dom has  become  a  republic,  and  pres- 
to— we  find  out  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory. Thrilling  struggles  for  lib- 
erty, the  making  of  laws  and  the 
working  out  of  the  destinies  of  the 
different  countries  are  all  unfolded 
through  the  child's  study  of  history. 

It  is  true  each  one  of  us  cannot 
meet  Sonja.  Renee,  Chita  and  Qua 
personally,  but  aren't  they  just  as 
real  to  us  when  we  read  about  them 
in  our  good  literature  When  we 
finish  a  story  about  Reenee  and 
Amee,  the  French  girls,  we  surely 
become  acquainted  with  different 
French  characteristics  and  Ideas  as 
well  as  customs.  And  so  it  Is  with 
the  stories  of  the  many  other  peoples 
in  the  many  countries  of  this  large 
world. 

As  De  La  Mare,  the  English  poet, 
said:    "Books  may  be      compared   to 
visitable     houses  —  host,      company, 
talk,   atmosphere,   site  and  view.     A 
few    of    them   are      serene,      urbane, 
spacious,  well  planned,  centrally  sit- 
uated.    Most  of  them   face   the  high 
road,  welcoming     all  who   come.     -A. 
few   stand  a   little   aloof   and   forbid- 
ding.    Fewer   still   harbor   unearthly 
guests.     Some    are    houses    isolated, 
remote,    unhospitable,      draughty    in! 
the  winds  of  Heaven,  and  haunted."  ! 
In  school  we  knock  at   the  doors  of; 
each    and   ask   for   admittance.     And; 
we  come   away   with    a      bag  full    ofi 


unto  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth. 
SOPHIE    MINDEL. 


ALUMNI  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.Archlbald  C.  Tlndall 
announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Frances  Elizabeth,  to  Mr. 
Jacob  Arwood  Cauble,  on  Thursday, 
December  25th,  1924,  in  the  City  of 
Washington. 

At  home  after  Januaryl5th,  647 
Maryland   Avenue.Northeast. 


Young  Romeo — "May  I  hold  your 
hand  a  second?" 

Sweet    Young    Thing — "How    will 
you  know  when  a  second  is  up?" 

Y'oung    Romeo — "Oh,    I'll    need    a 
second    hand    for   that." 

— The  Meteor. 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  OEIOLE 

M.    AGNES    AJTOERSON 


FRANK   A.    PEESOHN 
AND  SON 


A  WISE   CRACK. 


"Today's  Prom  girl  may  be  tomor- 
row's chaperone.  but  from  the  looks 
of  my  grandma,  yesterday's  chap- 
erone is  today's  flapper.'' 


WM.  A.  LEE 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Ifork  Road  and  Penna.  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

10  A.  M. — 5  P.  M. 
Sat.   7  P.  M. — 9  P.  M. 

EYESIGHT  SPECIALISTS 

426  York  Road 

TOWSOX  -  -         MAP-YIiAND 

BALTIMORE    OFFICE: 
Gay  and  Momunent  Sts. 


TOWSON  CANDY  KITCHEN 

AND  ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

JAMES  GEORGE,  Prop. 

The  Place  to  Eat,  Drink  and  Enjoy  Yourself 

HO.ME-MADE  CANDIES  OLTl  SPECIALTY 

523  YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  MD 


Compliments 
TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOWSOX        -        iLiRTL-VXD 

Prescription  Phai-nutcists 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

STUDENTS 

'  This  coupon  and  $3.00  maj-  be  used 
j  to  purchase  six  of  our  regular  $9.00 
a  dozen  photographs  with  one  of  our 
;  regrular  $'25.00  a  dozen  photographs, 
I  if  presented  during  the  scholastic 
I  year. 

JOHN  A.  SELBY,  Mgr, 

THE  ATELIER 

103  West  Lexington  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Phone,  Mt.  'Vernon  1052 

J,  TEOCKENBEOT  &  CO. 

324  W.   Saratoga  Street 

Opp.  Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original  and  Special   De«ieT>B  to  Order 
I  We    Can    Duplicate   Any   Pin 

J  Makers  of  State  Normal  Pins  &  Rings 
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BOSS  TAUL,  AND  MISS  HAL- 
BEBG  STUDY  OTHER  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND 
TEACHERS'    COLLEGES. 


Wby  did  we  go? 

The  practice  and  participation  this 
year  has  presented  many  phases  for 
study.  Our  school  performs  its  stu- 
dent teaching  in  the  city  schools  (if 
we  are  students  from  Baltimore  city). 
If  we  have  registered  from  one  of 
the  counties  we  are  trained  either  in 
the  Campus  Elementary  School  or  in 
one  of  the  fifteen  centers  in  Balti- 
more county  or  in  one  of  the  two 
centers  in  Harford  county.  Because 
the  City  Practice  problem  is  our 
most  recent  undertaking,  the  State 
Board  generously  granted  the  re- 
quest that  Miss  Halberg,  our  Director 
of  City  Practice,  and  I,  go  into  the 
field  investigating  what  other  cities 
andother  States  are  doing  in  this 
respect.  Our  intinerary  included 
Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Ypsi- 
lante  and  Buffalo.  ! 

The  study  was  assisted  in  every 
way  by  the  unlimited  time  for  dis- 
cussion granted  us  by  our  various 
hosts.  Dr.  Charles  Hunt,  Dean  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Education,! 
called  in  for  consultation  his  assist- 
ant dean,  Mr. Irwin,  and  the  Princi- 
pal and  her  two  supervisors  of  prac- 
tice in  one  of  the  training  schools. 
Assistant  Dean  Bow  of  the  Detroit 
Teachers'  College,  spent  a  morning 
with  us,  and  his  very  competent  Di- 
rector of  Practice,  Miss  Beazley, 
studied  our  training  problem  and 
explained  Detroit's  Snost  efficient 
system.  Then  he  and  Miss  Beazley 
spent  an  afternoon  with  us  in  one  of 
the  Training  Schools  near  the  col- 
lege. 

Df.  Rockwell,  principal  of  the 
Buffalo  State  Normal,  not  only  was 
tireless  In  his  Inqulfy  Into  our  study. 


but  he  was  himself  full  of  ideas  and 
plans.  Buffalo  has  its  campus  ele- 
mentary school;  and  practices,  as 
well,  in  sixty-seven  public  school 
classes  scattered  all  over  the  city. 

Dr.  Baker,  president  of  the  Mil- 
waukee State  Teachers'  College,  ex- 
plained the  system  as  planned  and 
promoted  by  Miss  Patterson,  his  di- 
rector of  Practice,  and  Miss  Halberg 
found  that  Milwaukee's  problems  al- 
most exactly  parallel  ours. 

At  Ypsilante  we  studied  the  rural 
practice  centers,  visiting  a  one-room 
training  school  with  Mr.  Hopper, 
and  a  consolidated  school  with  Dr. 
Pittman,  the  well-known  pioneer  in 
promoting  rural  teacher-training  in 
the  far  West.  Dr.  Charles  McKen- 
ney,  the  president, is  a  charming  man 
and  though  our  day  there  was  a 
short  one,  cut  off  by  travel  at  both 
ends,  he  expeditiously  routed  us  to 
direct  sources  within  his  staff  for 
help  so  that  not  a  minute  was  lost. 
The  problems  studied  were  these: 
I. — a.  The  length  of  the  practice 
term. 

b.   The  number  of  practice  terms. 
II. — The  number  of  student  teachers 

to  a  training  teacher. 
III. — The  number  of  children  in  the 

practice  classes. 
IV. — The    progress      of      children    in 

practice  classes. 
V. — The    relation    of      the      training 

teacher      to      the   Normal      School 

Staff. 
VI. — The    unity   of      purpose    of    the 

Normal  School  Staff. 
VII. — The      inherent      disadvantages 
and   advantages  in   each   situation. 

We  came  back  refreshed,  stimu- 
lated, full  of  ideas,  freed  from  some 
discouragements,  and  spurred  on  to 
reach  new  goals.  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfying  result  can  be  stated  in  the 
principle:  "Each  city  and  State  has 
grown  individually  in  establishing  its 
system  of  training  through  its  local 
sentiment,  the  local  school  law,  and 
the  insight  and  vision  its  leaders  in 
education  have  shown."  Could  it 
be  otherwise?  If  we  change  our 
practice  work  at  all  because  of  our 
visits  to  the  six  Middle  West  schools 
it  will  be  because  Maryland  is  where 
it  can  take  the  next  step  forward  in 
its  laboratory  program  for  the  bet- 
terment of  program  facilities  for  its 
student  teachers. — From  an  inter- 
view by  our  reporter,  Margaret  Boyd. 


.\     F.ACUI/TY    AXNOUNOK.MENT. 


Mrs.  Henry  Burdette  Herr  has  the 
honour  of  announcing  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  Marian  Buford,  to 
Mr.  Allan  Lynn  Hulsizer,  Wednes- 
day, the  twenty-fourth  of  December, 
1924.,   Flemlngton,   New  Jersey. 


It  is  said  of  Zeus.  "He  fed  her 
ambrosia  and  nectar."  The  quaint 
old   practice  still  persists. 

^St.    John's   Collegian. 


DR.  HEDGER'S  HEALTH 
TALK. 


On  January  7th  Dr.  Caroline 
Hedger.  of  Elizabeth  McCormack 
Foundation,  spoke  to  the  girls  of  the 
Normal  School  on  the  subject  of 
"Health  for  Teachers."  She  pointed 
out  that  children  today  need  to  learn 
in  school  how  to  be  participating 
citizens.  Democracy,  if  it  is  to  last, 
must  rest  upon  intelligent  citizen- 
ship and  upon  the  willingness  of 
people  to  do  the  drudgery  of  democ- 
racy. Every  citizen  in  a  democracy 
must  do  these  four  things:  (1)  He 
must  replace  himself  in  the  State; 
(2)  He  must  run  a  living  democ- 
racy; (3)  He  must  earn  a  living, 
and  (4)  He  must  have  time  to 
grow  a  soul. 

Dr.  Hedgers'  second  point  was  that 
as  our  forebears  tried  and  struggled 
for  freedom  and  justice,  so  today 
women  as  well  as  men,  must  carry 
on  this  struggle.  To  bear  her  part 
properly  woman  must  have  health, 
which  should  mean  these  three 
things:  the  highest  possible  beauty, 
an  unconscious  body,  and  surplus 
energy  that  may  be  called  upon  when 
needed. 

In  further  discussing  woman  as  a 
participating  citizen,  Dr.  Hedger 
enlarged  upon  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  personal  health.  To  her 
mine?  perfectly  healthy  women  should 
be  neither  very  thin  nor  very  stout. 
Dr.  Hedger  laid  down  a  series  of 
practical  health  rules:  first,  for  the 
"skinny",  and  second,  for  the  "fat." 

She  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
good  posture,  of  balanced'  diet,  of 
rest  and  regular  habits.  She  advised 
the  "skinny"  to  build  up  tissue,  to 
avoid  fatigue,  to  learn  and  to  prac- 
tice better  posture;  but  she  warned 
the  poor  "fat"  that  she  must  lead 
"a  life  of  self-denial."  It  Is  neither 
safe  nor  wise  for  her,  however,  to 
attempt  to  reduce  without  the  advice 
of  a  physician.  With  care,  it  is 
perfectly  possible.  Dr.  Hedger  as- 
sured the  fat  girls,  to  regulate  their 
weight. 

The  talk  was  both  informing  and 
stimulating,  and  was  highly  enjoyed 
by  all   who  heard  it. 

HARRIET  KIRK. 


TOWSON    BAKERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  ToWson   204  and   201. 
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AN  APPEECIATION  FROM 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


The  majority  of  students  from 
Montgomery  county  who  desire  to 
hecome  teachers  enter  M.  S.  N.  S., 
Towson,  rather  than  M.  S.  N.  S., 
li'rowtbnrg.  Students  are  naturally 
eager  to  go  home  frequently  and  the 
comparative  nearness  of  Towson  to 
their  homes  and  friends,  and  the 
s;-.ort  time  and  small  expense  in- 
volved in  transportation,  render  the 
school  i-t  Towson  more  lesirable. 
There  is  quick  and  easy  access  to. 
Baltimore,  for  Towson  is  conveni-| 
ently  reached  by  train,  trolley  and 
automobile.  Besides  this,  the  so- 
cial life  among  the  large  number  of| 
students  attending  this  school  is 
very  inviting,  and  much  sport  and, 
lappiness  are  derived  from  it.  The 
beautyof  the  school  and  surroundings 
can  not  fail  to  attract  students.  | 
Much  praise  is  given  the  school 
by  the  people  of  Montgomery  county, 
for  they  know  the  results  obtained 
from  the  courses  at  this  Normal 
School.  The  remarkable  success  of 
many  teachers  who  have  graduated 
here  is  a  strong  incentive  to  students 
wl'o  expect  to  be  teachers.  Conse- 
quently most  of  the  future  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  Montgomery 
county  will  continue  to  be  graduates 
of  M.  S.  N.  S.,  Towson. 

CATHERINE  RIORDAN,  Sr.   15. 


SEE  YOURSELF  AS  OTHERS 
SEE  YOU. 


Members  of  a  group  of  permanent- 
ly   injured    intellectuals    who      have 
wielded  the  board  of  education: 
"Apples"  that  grow  in  the  top  of  the 

tree  i 

Look    graciously    down    on    you    and 

me.  I 

More   words    per    minute    Baden    canj 

say  ■        I 

Than  other  women  can  in  half  a  day. 

Bountiful,  bonny,  bounteous  Bounds, 
Bounces    to      "ups"      but      never    to 
"downs." 

A   Philadelphia   lawyer   would   retire 

to  the  shade 
If  Brownie,  to  him  her  little  speech 

made. 

Byrdie  is  like  a  little  wren: 
Here   now — and   gone   again. 

Cross   by   name,   but   not   by   nature. 
Headed   straight   for  the    legislature. 

Covey's  little,  we  know  it's  true, 
But   at  playing   hockey,    she's   bound 
to  get  through. 

Early      any      morning      this      young 

Chanticleer 
Will    Cro-nise    and    loud    so      all    can 

hear. 


Dignified     Dickerson,      oil,      what    a 

shame 
People   don't   know   her     by   another 

name. 

"Toot!    Toot!"    says    the    Horn    with 

!ier   poems   and   such. 
Making  the  rest  of  us  feel   wo  don't 

know   so   much. 

Not    from    Missouri,      but    willing    to 

learn, 
"Just  tell   me  how."   says  little  Miss 

Hearn. 

Oh  my  Lord!      If  old  maids  must  be 
So   dignified,   then   deliver  me! 

Elopements   are   not   here   permitted. 
So   Maloney     came     back,     and   was 
acquitted. 

Muck's     so     studious,   conscientious, 

too. 
And   that's  about  all   one   fellow   can 

do. 

Cabbage  is  Parksy's  only  need. 
Since  circles  depend  upon  the  feed. 

Still  as  a  mouse  we  must  keep. 
In    order    to      hear      Miss      Riordan 
"peep." 

She   Stoops   to  conquer,  one  and   all. 
But  do  be  careful  lest  you  fall. 

T':.e  last  shall  be  first,  by  your  names 

you  will  pass, 
So  Zebley  prepares  the  first  question 

for  class. 

Owens  and  Neff,  Schindell  and 
Harris, 

Fullest  of  pep,  gayest  and  fairest; 

Tenderfoots  yet,  and  our  only  salva- 
tion 

Is  telling  them  just  how  to  bring  up 
the  nation. 

GLADYS    DICKERSON, 

Reporter  Sr.  XV. 

SCIIOEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS 

killinery,  Coats,  Suits,  Waists, 

Afternoon  and  Evening'  Dresses 

Fur.s  and  Novelties 

214  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


A    NOTK    KHO.M     CUMBERL.^ND. 


The  Flag,  Banner  and  Pennant  Shop 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SISCO   BROTHERS 

Flairs,    IJ-inners,    Peitiiaiits,    Arm     nands. 
Knil>loins.  Cliui'cli  and  Society  Good.s, 

Oold,  Silver  and  Aiitiaue  Braids, 

FrinK:es,  Tassels,  Beads  and   Xovelties. 

Sillc  Banners  for  Scliools,  Societies,  &<•. 

R.  H.  T.4.YTOB 

303  P.VUK  AVENIIK  Baltimore,  Md. 


STEBBINS 

*And 
ANDERSON 

Phone  Towson   67 


Cumberland,   Md., 

Dec.  22,  1924. 
Miss    L.    L.    Tall, 

State   Normal   School, 
Towson,  Md., 
Dear  Miss  Tall:  — 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  copy 
of  "The  Oriole"  which  you  so  k'ndly 
sent  me.  I  have  read  same  with  in- 
terest, and  I  assure  you  of  my  ap- 
preciation of  your  courtesy  and  co- 
operation. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  beg 
to  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 
TASKER   G.    LOWNDES. 

Down's    Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engravsr 

220    X.    Ch.iilos    .St.,    Biiltimoie.    M.l. 


HERE'S  AN  EVENING'S  PUN! 

GALA  REVIVAL  OF 
"FASHION" 

A.   C.   Mowatt's  Comedy   of  Old  New 
York. 

With  Or'ginal  Cast  and  Production 
that  played  two  weeks  at  Vagabond 
T  eatre,  Baltimore.  This  is  the  play 
t'.at  ran  for  Seven  Months  last  sea- 
^on  in  New  York. 

>I.    S.    N.    S.    .\uditoi-iuiTi, 

Tuesday,  .January  27,   at  8.15  P.   M. 

(Benefit    performance    for    Baltimore 
County   Public    Health 
Association) . 

WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSO.V,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS        -        VEGETABLES 


PETE'S  GOODIES 

423  York  Road 
Home-Made   Candies, ,  Ice    Cream, 
Sodas,  Pastries,  Light  Lunches 
Telephone  Towson   79.5 
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A  GENUINE  SUCCESS. 


Yo   Kestivalle  of  Christmasse. 

Everyone  knows  that  "in  unity 
there  is  strength."  and  so  to  produce 
Just  the  best  piece  o(  work  possible 
for  a  Christmas  festival  we  decided 
that  for  once  the  "Pests"  and  the 
"Norms"  were  to  be  one. 

The  Christmas  festival  was  an  un- 
dertaking. Imagine  making  our  as- 
sembly hall  suddenly  become  a 
meliaeval  castle  hall.  Also  imagine 
our  own  modern  boys  and  girls 
changed  into  ladiss  and  knights  and 
villagers  of  "Ye  old  days."  But  it 
was  done,  and  it  was  the  hand  of 
.Aliss  Alta  Thompson,  who  waved 
the  fairy  wand.  The  Music  Clubs, 
Ciaft  Club,  Art  Club,  the  Music  De- 
partment, the  Physical  Education 
Department  and  several  other  school 
organizations  were  her  able  assist- 
ants. Miss  Helen  Perdue  was  her 
"right  hand  lady,"  we  might  say, 
and  made  the  stage  assume  all  the 
dignity  of  a  Lord's  throne  room  in 
ancient  times.  I 

The  setting  was  tthe  throne  room 
and    castle   hall   of   a     Lord     of   high 
birth;    the   time  was   Christmas   Eve. 
Let  us  become  a  critic  in  the  audi- 
ence and   view   this   festival. 

There  is  nothing  missing.  There 
the  Lord  and  Lady  sit  with  the  royal 
children  nearby.  The  Herald,  the 
Lord  of  Misrule  and  the  Jester  each 
has  his  place  in  the  Castle  Hall.  The 
Lady  of  the  Castle  is  Miss  Katherine 
Hagan,  and  a  fine  lady  she  makes 
with  her  graceful  poise  and  Titian 
hair.  The  Lord  is  Rudolph  Eavey, 
and  he  carries  his  part  well.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  critic-like  to 
make  out  a  cast: 

Herald — Verna   Viett. 
Lord  of   Misrule — Jack   Stone. 
Jester — Koniazawa    de     Sambourg. 
Minstrel — SavilleJlatthews. 
Tumlfler — Emma    Sutherland. 
Virgin — Anna  Trail. 
Lady    Clotilda — Ella    Pearsaul. 
I    would   like   to   go   right   through 
the   cast   and    name   everyone,   as   all 
did  well,  but  we  must  go  on  with  the 
festival. 

The  fool  tells  the  story  of  Poor 
Geneva,  but  it  is  not  met  with 
applause  as  he  had  expected,  because 
it  is  much  too  sad  for  Christmas 
time. 

The  first  to  arrive  to  make  merry 
with  the  castle  folk  are  the  little 
waits;  they  sing  the  Lancashire 
Wassail  Song. 

The  Yule  log  is  next  brought  in  by 
f-e  foresters  and  placed  in  the  great 
open   flre  place. 

The  vlllagehs  come  singing,  ac- 
companied by  the  village  children, 
and  are  followed  by  the  .Morris  dan- 
f-er.s  who  enter  the  hall  and  make  it 
ring  with   laughter. 

The  .\1iimmfrs!      How  they  fright- 


en the  children  with  their  grotesque 
faces  and  costumes!  But  as  soon 
as  their  antics  start  all  fear  is  for- 
gotten  in   the   laughter   that   follows. 

The  choir  boys,  led  by  a  boy 
bishop,  chant  as  they  come  into  the 
great  hall. 

There  are  songs  of  good  cheer 
and  of  Christmas  tide  sung  by  all, 
and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  dance  a 
lovely  gavotte. 

A  little  wandering  minstrel  strays 
into  the  hall  and  tells  a  story  of  a 
wondrous  beauty  while  the  assemb- 
ly listens  with  rapt  attention. 

A  miracle  play  called  "God's 
Little  Tumbler,"  is  played  by  the 
choir  boys,  and  an  unknown  boy 
who  wanders  in  to  the  church  gave 
the  performance  an  ovation  by  the 
crowds  assembled  in  the  hall.  The 
most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, who  is  seen  as  a  statue  set  in  the 
sto'^e  wall  of  a  monastery. 

The  Lady  of  the  Castle  next  tells 
the  ever-Wonderful,  ever  glorious 
^fory  of  the  Christ  Child  to  her  little 
ones,  while  the  whole  company  list- 
ens in  awe  and  silence. 

Thepicture  made  by  this  group 
decked  in  their  mediaeval  costumes, 
with  their  faces  full  of  joy  at  being 
alive  this  Christmas  Eve,  and  the 
sound  of  voices  mingling  together  in 
such  a  glad  chorus  are  things  long  to 
■lo  remembered  with  a  great  deal  of 
nleasure. 

KOMAZAWA   DE  SAMBOURG. 

Sr.  9. 


The  Maryland  Bulletin — Md.  School 
for  the  Deaf: 
Your  Christmas  number  has  some 
good  illustrations.  The  article  of 
Henry  Van  Dyke's  is  well  chosen  for 
the  first  article  in  the  paper,  for  it 
gives  a  beautiful  story  of  the  joy 
and  love  of  Christmas. 

— Exchanges. 


Reserved  for 

Stewart^(8. 


"Hub  100"  and  "Granite"  Silk  Hose,  $1.85 

When  somebody  adds  to  the  spectrum,   The  Hub  adds  to 
its   collection  of    "Hub  100"    atid    "Granite"    silk    hose.      And. 
"new  Colors"  are  frequent. 


TRe  KjgBi  Hub 


Baltimore 

<-<~x~wk~x~:->:~:~:~:~xk~x~>'>-W'**««<»«-»«<~x«<~><~:k~k~mkk"Mkk-:k^ 


Charles  Street 

AT    LEXINGTOX 


^'McM 


Baltimore 
Maryland 


APPAREL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

ylnd  all  the  Smart  Accessories 

MAII,  OKDKUS  FILI.KO  HItO.MPTLY 

S.  8c  N.  KATZ,  JEWELERS  &  SILVERSMITHS 

Cash  '     105-111  N.  CHARLES  STREET  Cr  dit 
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RABBI  LAZARON  INTERPRETS 
PALESTINE. 


A  rare  privilege  attended  us  on 
December  11,  1924.  when  Rabbi 
Lazaron  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew 
Temple,  spoke  to  us  about  the  beau- 
tiful country  of  Palestine  as  he  saw 
it  while  there  with  Dr.  Birkhead. 

As  an  introduction  he  said:  "I  am 
a  teacher  like  you.  Some  day  you 
will  be  ranked  among  the  teachers  of 
teachers  with  an  unusual  opportun- 
ity. A  teacher  paints  pictures  in 
character.  He  makes  and  builds 
characters  with  God. 

"I  cannot  understand,"  he  said 
further,  "how  any  group  of  people 
preparing  to  be  teachers  can  be  de- 
void of  religious  feeling  or  senti- 
ment. Every  one  of  us  have  a  mys- 
tic attitude  toward  life.  A  very 
young  person  wants  to  relate  himself 
with  this  life.  Building  on  this  sen- 
timent of  mysticism  we  come  upon 
the  concept  of  God,  who  is  the  Su- 
preme Mind  and  Will 

"Palestine  is  only  forty  miles 
wide  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  long.  The  distance  from  here 
to  Washington  represents  its  width, 
and  the  distance  from  here  to  New 
York  represents  its  length.  One 
visiting  this  land  understands  how 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
messages  in  the  Bible.  Palestine 
has  given  to  Jew  and  Christian  a 
wonderful  religion,  a  religion 
which  has  transformed  the  lives  of 
so  many  people  in  the  world.  This 
country,  viewed  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  where  vistas  of  infinite  space 
are  opened — slit  through  by  a  great 
gorge  1,000  feet  below  sea  level, 
raised  to  the  height  of  6,000  feet 
high  by  Mt.  Hebron,  whose  climate 
is  as  the  Arctic,  whereas  the  deserts 
of  Judea  are  torrid,  and  adorned  by 
the  marvelous  colored  Dead  Sea  to 
the  south — is  the  stage  for  the  page- 
antry of  the  past.  As  one  gazes  up- 
on this  scene  the  history  of  the 
Bible  rises  before  you.  This  Bibli- 
cal land  helped  me  to  better  under- 
stand my  Bible. 

"There  are  some  passages  in  the 
Psalms  especially  which  this  land 
helped  me  to  know  and  understand 
better.  One  day  while  traveling 
through  a  dusty  road  with  my  friend, 
while  the  sun  was  shining  down 
upon  us  with  its  intense  heat,  we 
were  becoming  very  thirsty.  Sud- 
denly we  saw  not  far  in  the  distance, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  olives  trees,  a 
spring  around  which  many  people 
had  gathered  to  rest  themselves  and 
to  become  refreshed  by  the  sparkling 
crystad  waters.  Now  I  can  read 
with   much   more  meaning: 

"  'Hide  me  in  the  shadow  of  thy 
wing,'  'and  my  soul  thirsteth  for 
thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee  in  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water 
is." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  go- 


ing to  mould  character  we  must  un- 
derstand this  mysticism.  It  is  with- 
in your  power  to  understand  through 
the  all  embracing  spirit  of  love.  My 
soul  athirst  for  God  must  transform 
mysticism  into  vital  power  from  God, 
who  is  love.  We  all  have  Him  in 
common. 

"All  about  us  are  perplexing  prob- 
lems. Might  and  power  have  never 
solved  them.  The  law  cannot  solve 
them.  Public  opinion  cannot  solve 
them,  because  it  is  not  sensitized 
enough.  People  need  an  overwhelm- 
ing motive  that  will  lift  their  souls 
into  the  realm  of  divinity  to  charge 
them  with  a  great  faith,  a  great  con- 
suming faith  in  God,  to  solve  their 
problems" 

The  Rabbi  continued:  "One  night 
my  friend  and  I  went  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  was  a  Palestine  moon- 
light night.  Before  us  was  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  from  which  shone  the 
great  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Mo- 
hammed, the  Tower  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  and  the  Dome  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  all  about  lay  the 
silence  of  the  night.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  Christ  said  unto  Peter, 
'Why  could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour?'  Anyone  witnessing  one 
of  these  still,  dreamy  Judean  nights 
might  well  understand  how  sleep 
must  have  fallen  upon  Peter  and  his 
fellow  disciples  on  that  memorable 
night.  But  men  and  women  must 
watch,  not  one  hour,  but  many 
hours." 

He  concluded  his  talk  by  saying: 
"In  the  building  of  God's  Kingdom 
it  is  not  the  potentate,  nor  the 
Statesman,  but  you  young  men  and 
women  who  must  work  modestly  and 
quietly  at  moulding  the  character  of 
those  who  shall  be  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  This  is  your  task.  May 
God  fit  you  to  serve  Him." 

LIONEL   BURGESS. 

THE  COURT  LUNCH 

and 
ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

Cigars,    Candy   Soda 

MATHL&S  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Avenue 
TOWSON,  MD. 

Established    1868 
Towson    Branch    of 

LEWIS  H.  BENNETT  &  SON, 

Inc. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

Jobbing 

4    Chesapeake   Ave.,    Towson,   Md. 

Telephone  Towson   505. 


EDrOATION   PAYS 

The   youth   trying   to   find   himself. 

The     young   worker     seeking     to    in- 
crease his  powers. 

The    professional    man    ambitious    to 
serve  better. 

The  statesman  wishing  to  improve 
democratic  government. 

The    farmer   eager   to    make  the  most 
of  the  land. 

The    manufacturer    needing    reliable 
workmen. 

The    merchant    searching   for    intelli- 
gent buyers. 

The    person   of   leisure    pursuing   the 
enduring  satisfactions. 

The  religionist  who  wants  right  con- 
duct from  high  motives. 

Any   one     who     cherishes     the     full, 
richer    life    of      continued    growth 
and   improvement. 
— From    The   Journal    of   National 

Education    Association. 


Telephone  Towson  261  and  215 

GEO.  H.  STIEBER 

Table  Delicacies,  Select  Meats, 

Fancy  Groceries 

TOWSON  -  -        I\IARYI^ND 

MASON 'S  GARAGE 

WILLYS-KNIGHT  &  OA^BLAND 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

TIRES,  TUBES,  ACCESSORIES 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone   Towson  554  Towson,   Md. 

WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?      You  may,  sir. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 

That   girl   will    hold   your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.     Call  again.     Good-day. 


Reserved  for 


Hochschild^Kohn  &  Co. 
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RADIOS  BEAT  FOR  PUN. 


Intelligence  tests  are  a  wonderful 
invention.  There  has  been  so  much 
said  for  and  against  them  that  even 
if  they  weren't  any  good  they  would 
justify  their  existence  by  being  a 
good   topic   for  conversation. 

Juniors  do  not  know  much  about 
them  except  that  they  are  one  more 
thing  they  have  to  go  through  before 
entering.  But  to  a  Senior,  the 
privilege  of  having  his  intelligence 
tested  is  a  rare  scientific  treat. 

This  is  the  way  we  were  indulged 
here.  All  the  Seniors  assembled  at 
9.00  in  the  morning  with  questions 
in  their  hearts  and  expectation  on 
their  faces.  Mr.  Woelfel,  sonorous- 
ly but  comfortingly  told  us  what  we 
already   knew.     Then      we      went   to 'And  now  they  want  to  wish  to  you 


Hurry  driver.he  shouted, 

I  must  not  tarry  along  the  way. 

And  then  he  started  back  again, 
On  the  same  road  he  traveled  be- 
fore; 

My  but  he  was  tired  and  sad 
As  anyone  of  yore. 

Out  on  the  balcony  stood  his  wife 
Calling,  hurry,  you're  late, 

Come!    come  in,   quick! 

The  dinner's  in  an  awful  state. 

Where  are  your  bottles,  asked  she: 
And,  oh,  guess  what  he  said; 

I  dropped  them,  oh!  oh!  or! 
But  quick,  I  must  be  fed. 

And   so  the  party  went  on  fine. 
And  everyone  was  gay,  so  gay. 


WESTERN  MARYLAND 
BASKET  BALL  TRIP. 


The  Western  Maryland  trip  was 
a  success.  We  won  two  games  and 
lost  one.  Both  the  boys  and  girls 
defeated  Frostburg  Normal.  We 
lost  to  Hagerstown  High  School. 

The  games  were  well  played. 
Little  individual  playing  was  seen; 
each  man  played  for  his  team,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  work  that  wins 
games.  We  fully  expect  to  win 
when  the  Hagerstown  team  visits  us 
at  home  this  Saturday. 


diiferent    rooms.     There   we   sat   and 
waited.      We    waited    until    the    tests  j 
came;    then   we  started   and   then  we  | 
worked.      We  had   one  test   right   af-l 
ter  the  other,  and  then  we  had  some 
more. 

There  were  completion  tests  which 
if  you  didn't  complete  will  complete 
you.  Completion  tests  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting  as  they  allow  more 
room  for  imagination.  They  would 
permit  still  more  if  it  were  not 
necessary  to  make  true  and  sensible 
statements.  Arithmetic  tests  are 
about  the  worst.  They're  worse  in 
more  ways  than  one.  They  make 
you  tired,  then  they  make  you  mad 
and  frequently  make  you  stop. 

Stopping  is  about  the  best  part  of 
intelligence  tests.  It's  such  a  relief, 
for  then  the  fun  begins.  All  the 
Seniors  assemble  in  groups  around 
the  halls,  and  in  low,  modulated 
tones  discuss  intelligence  tests  in 
general  and  the  ones  just  taken  in 
particular. 

All  the  Seniors,  1  think,  will  agree 
that  intelligence  tests  are,  as  has 
been  said  before,  a  wonderful  in- 
vention. They  are  a  good  substitute 
for  classes.  They  are  "peculiarly" 
interesting  and  they  furnish  a  com- 
mon  topic  for  conversatiin. 

GRACE  .JONES. 


A  merry,  merry  good  day. 

CAROLYN  GREEN, 

Sixth  Grade. 


.John  Gilpin  got  upon  his  horse  once 

more. 
Determined  he,  to  reach  the  inn. 
Though    he   was      very      tired   and 

sore. 

But   now   the   horse   was   full    played 
out 

And  could  carry  him  no  more; 
But  how  he  reached  the  inn — 

1  can  tell,  no  more. 

JOHN  Mccarty, 

Sixth   Grade. 


The  Sixth  Grade  of  the  Normal 
Elementary  decided  in  their  Liter- 
ature class  that  the  ballad,  "John, 
Gilpin's  Ride,"  needed  more  stanzas 
to  complete  it.  The  class  wanted  to 
see  John  Gilpin  get  back  to  Edmon- 
ton, where  he  and  his  wife  were  to 
celebrate  their  20th  anniversary. 

Each  child  wrote  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  fitting  conclusion.      As  to 
how   they   fit  we   will   let  you 
for  yourself. 

And  there  he  stood. 

Without  a  cap  or  wig. 
And   so  around   he  looked 

And  hailed  a  passing  rig. 

To  Edmonton,  to  Edmonton. 
To  Edmonton   and   away; 


decide 


The  horse,   it  would     not     take  him 
there, 

And  sorely  did  he  mourn; 
He  was  to  have  for  dinner  there, 

Chickens,  beans  and  corn. 

And  so  he  got  himself  a  horse 

And   rode  into  the  town. 
And  there  his  good  spouse  welcomed 
him 

And  bade  him   to  sit  down. 

RUTH  PARR, 
Sixth    Grade. 

He  ordered  chair 

And  ordered  a  wig; 
When  John  got  to  Ware 

They   danced    a   jig. 

Yet   good  John   Gilpin 

Dined   at  Ware, 
With  his  thoughtful  wife 

And  children  fair. 

So  ends  the  Golden 

Wedding  day; 
Good  luck  to  them 

We  hope  and  pray. 

NORMA   LEWIS, 

Sixth    Grade. 


What  The  Girls  Did  At  Hagerstown. 

We  seldom  like  rain,  but  we  ceiv 
talnly  liked  to  see  it  rain  at  Hagers- 
town Saturday  night,  January  17th. 
It  seems  when  it  rains.  Normal  can 
always  shine;   and  shine  we  did. 

Line-up — Forwards — H.  Neff,  K. 
Wilson;  center — K.  de  Sambourg 
Capt.);  side  center — E.  Hanway; 
guards — M.  Albright,  V.  Donelson; 
G.  Hilgenberg  was  substituted  for  M. 
Albright  in  the  second  half.  The 
other  "subs"  were:  K.  Finnell  and 
|w.    Griffin,    but    they  were  not  put  in, 

Wilson  starred  on  the  free  shots. 
The  entire  team  starred.  The  team- 
work was  excellent.  Neff  shot  four 
field  goals  and  two  free  shots.  Wil- 
son shot  three  field  goals  and  three 
free  shots. 

The  opposite  team  made  thirteen 
fouls.  Our  team  made  four  fouls. 
The  final  score  stood  as  follows: 
Frostburg,  15;  Normal  18. 


KEENE'S 

York   Road   and   Burke   Avenue 

TOWSON,  MD. 

THE  HERGENRATHER  STORES 

Headquarters    for   School  Supplies 

Waterman's    Ideal    Fountain    Pens 

Eversharp    and    IngersoU     Pencils 

Stationery,    Kodaks,    Films 

Spalding's    Sporting   Goods 

Sweaters   and    Keds 

Tow.soii  -  -  -        Maryland 


She — 1  don't  know  anything  about 
football.  Tell  me  the  names  of  the 
positions. 

He — Alright,  I'll  start  at  the  end. 

She — That's  not  necessary.  Start 
at   the  beginning. 


THE  ROSE  BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

Manicuring,     Hair     Dressing,     Facial 

Massaging,    Scalp   Treatment, 

Bobbing  and  Shampooing 

York   Road   and   Burke  Avenue 

Telephone  Towson   577 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your   Money   and   Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

TowBon,  Md. 
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^^lOM   THE   ANNUAL,  ROLL,  CAL,L 

OK  STATES  IN   AN   EDUCA- 

TIONAL   EXCHANGE. 


Marylamd — ("onsiderably  mora 
than  normal  growth  in  silent  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  reasoning  in 
graded  and  rural  schools  resulting 
from  October  and  May  State-wide 
tests  and  supervisory  follow-up  work 
with  more  than  65,000  elementary 
school  children;  standard  results  in 
both  subjects  achieved  in  graded 
schools;  standard  results  in  arith- 
metic achieved  in  rural  schools. — 
Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Baltimore. 


January  is  the  birth  month  of 
many  famous  Americans  —  Betsy 
Ross  on  the  first,  Lucretia  Mott  on 
the  third,  Alexander  Hamilton  on 
the  fourth,  Benjamin  Franklin  on 
the  seventeenth,  Daniel  Webster  on 
the  eighteenth,  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  on  the  nineteenth, 
and  William  McKinley  on  the  twenty- 
ninth. 


THE   SHOT  TOWER. 


WHO'S  UTHO  IN   THE   ADMINIS- 
TRATION  CLUB. 

Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall  has  a  big  new 
responsibility  this  year.  The  Balti- 
more City  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers has  been  combined  with  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  at 
Towson,  Marylajnd,  'by  agreement 
between  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Baltimore  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Miss  Tall  is  the  princi- 
pal of  the  new  school.  Those  who 
know  her  look  for  more  fine  contri- 
butions in  the  sphere  of  the  prepar- 
ation of  teachers.  Our  best  wishes 
are  with  her. — Administration  Club 
Notes,   Weekly  Bulletin  T.   C. 


At  a  Wednesday  assembly  Miss 
Harriet  Marine,  the  historian  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, spoke  to  us  about  the  Shot 
Tower  in   Baltimore. 

The  brief  history  of  this  historical 
landmark  began  with  the  War  of 
1812.  John  McKim,  one  of  the 
merchant  kings  of  Baltimore,  wanted 
to  build  the  largest  shot  tower  in  the 
world.  He  sent  men  to  Europe  to 
study  and  obtain  pictures  of  the 
various  types  of  such  towers.  The 
building  of  this  mammoth  structure 
was  a  huge  piece  of  work  As  it  now 
stands  it  is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  feet  three  inches  high  and  rests 
on  a  foundation  of  solid  rock.  The 
walls  are  ten  feet  thick  and  are  made 
of  the  best  brick  in  the  world.  Most 
Marylanders  don't  realize  what  a 
significant  landmark  the  Shot  Tower 
is.  It  is  the  only  reproduction  of 
the  Roman  Needle's  Eye. 

The  American  Historical  Society 
by  valiant  efforts  have  saved  this 
most  famous  shot  tower.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  place  a 
beacon  light  on  top  of  it  as  a  memor- 
ial for  the  boys  who  died  in  the 
World  War,  thus  giving  it  a  double 
significance. 

BETH  CABLES,  Sr.   12. 


PRODUCTS  DE  LUXE  FROM 
OUR  EXCHANGES. 


HOW   TO   >L\KE   THE   BEST   OF 
LIFE. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


(Blynn   Edwin  Davis.) 
The  teacher  has  the  noblest  task 
The   hungering   heart   of    man    could 

ask: 
To  point  the  way,  to  educate. 
To  vivify,  to  recreate. 
To   banish  strife,   bring  surest   hope. 
To     light    the     way    for     those   who 

grope, 
To  ope  new  worlds,  throw  steadying 

light, 
Remove  the  doubt,  confirm  the  right, 
With  living  fact  in  diligence 
To  motivate  intelligence. 
With   patient  seeking  find   the   soul 
And   nurture   it   to   perfect   whole. 
With   noblest   art    make    those     who 

plod 
Look    up    and    swing     in     step     with 

God. 

— Exchange. 


The   Meteor — Pocomoke   High: 

We  like  your  paper.  Its  organiz- 
ation is  especially  good  and  the  ar- 
ticles are  well  written.  Your  page 
"Flashes  From  The  Meteor"  is 
clever  and  interesting. 


We  shall  learn  from  geography 
the  importance  of  environment,  and 
from  history  the  annoying  but  use- 
ful truth  that  all  acts  have  conse- 
quences, and  that  these  consequences 
cannot  be  escaped.  Also  that  so- 
ciety is  forever  moving  on,  evolving 
out  of  something  into  something 
else;  that  there  is  nothing  final  or 
absolute;  no  goal,  but  a  succession 
of  goals;  that  everything  is  always 
in  a  state  of  flux  or  change,  and  that 
this  is  the  very  essence  and  meaning 
of  life!  Such  knowledge  will  be 
reinforced  by  some  study  of  science 
in  its  main  principles.  Through 
combining  geography  and  history 
with  some  science,  and  in  no  other 
way,  shall  we  become  possessed  of 
the  supreme  idea  of  evolution  forti- 
fied by  the  full,  conscious  conviction 
that  natural  laws  cannot  be  circum- 
vented. Without  a  realization  of 
this  supreme  conception,  and  with- 
out this  guiding  conviction,  complete 
living  can  be  naught  but  a  sentimen- 
tal dream,  for  the  reason  that  the 
material  is  lacking  for  sound  judg- 
ment of  aims,  conduct,  and  life- 
values. — Arnold  Bennett. 


A    (.iOOl)   INFLUENCE. 

Education  Week,  in  teaching  the 
value  of  education,  calls  to  mind  the 
question,  "Is  the  school  a  good  in- 
fluence in  the  community?"  There 
are  many  beneficial  things  that  the 
school  can  do  for  the  pupils  and  for 
the  community  as  a  whole.  A  good 
school  can  be  the  making  of  a  com- 
munity. $t  gives  the  young  people 
something  to  interest  themselves  in, 
which  will  keep  their  minds  employ- 
ed with  something  worth  while.  It 
interests  the  parents  in  community 
enterprises,  because  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  school  through  their 
children.  It  serves  as  an  outlet  to 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  a  part  of 
young  peopdle's  nature.  It  gives 
the  young  people  a  chance  to  develop 
physically  by  sponsoring  wholesoma 
games  and  sports  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  also  ways  that  a  school 
can  injure  the  community.  There  is 
a  saying,  "a  town  is  no  better  than 
its  leaders."  The  high  school  pupils 
of  today  will  soon  be  the  leaders  in 
the  country.  If  a  school  teaches  the 
actual  requirements  for  a  good  edu- 
cation, but  instills  the  wrong  spirit 
of  citizenship  into  the  pupils,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  have  a  school 
at  all,  for,  an  educated  bad  man  is 
worse  than  an  uneducated  one.  It 
is  for  the  development  of  good  citi- 
zenship in  the  school  that  we  are 
working,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that 
education  week  was  inaugurated. 

— ^Alcohi   Mirror. 


GETTING   OUT  A  PAPER. 

Getting  out  a  paper   js   no   picnic. 

If  we  print  jokes,  folks  say  we 
are  silly. 

If  we  don't  they  say  we  are  too 
serious. 

If  we  publish  original  matter, 
they  say  we  lack  variety. 

If  we  publish  things  from  another 
paper,  we  are  too  lazy  to  write. 

If  we  stay  on  the  job,  we  ought  to 
be  out  rustling  news. 

If  we  are  rustling  news  we  are 
not  attending  to  the  business  in  our 
own  department. 

If  we  don't  print  contributions, 
we   don't   show    proper   appreciation. 

If  we  do  print  them,  the  paper  is 
filled   with   junk. 

Like  as  not  some  fellows  will  say 
we  swiped  this  from  an  exchange. — 
We  did. 


St.  John's  Collegian — St.  John's  Col- 
lege: 
You  have  a  snappy  paper.  Your 
Campus  Column  is  good  and  your 
humorous  department  is  surely  on 
the  job. 


.ARCHERY. 

"Why  do  you  use  paint?"  asked 
a  violinist  of  his  daughter. 

"For  the  same  reason  that  you 
use  rosin,  papa." 

"How   is  that?" 

"Why,  to  help  me  draw  my  beau." 
— Frederick   High   Flyer. 
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ADVICE  TO  PRACTICE 

TEACHERS— WISE   AND 
OTHERWISE. 


Practice  teaching  isn't  what  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  lt.s  better.  Yet 
look!  Some  people  shudder  at  the 
mention  of  it.  Why  is  this?  They 
have  never  experienced  the  real  situ- 
atio.  riltell  you  why;  it's  because 
some  one  who  was  not  overly  suc- 
cessful has  told  them  of  all  the  diffi- 
cult problems. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that 
will  probably  come  to  you.  Mr.  — - 
did  not  obtain  near  the  mark  in 
school  that  Miss  —  did,  yet  he  ac- 
complished more  in  practice  teach- 
ing. 1  wonder  why  this  is?  There's 
a  reason — several  of  them.  First, 
we  recognize  the  individual  differ- 
ences in  both  students  and  teachers. 
One  of  the  first  differences  is  wisdom. 
What  is  wisdom?  Here  is  a  defini- 
tion that  I  found  to  be  very  good: 
"Wisdom  is  common  sense  used  in 
an  uncommon  way.  Probably  Miss 
—  could  answer  factual  questions  in 
discussion  better  than  Mr.  — ." 

One   of  the   many      questions   that 
presents   itself  to  a   practice   teacher 
is  how   to   get  along?      According   to 
my   finding,   you    need    to   be   a   good 
disciplinarian.     To  one  who  has  had 
no  experience  whatever  this  is  easier  i 
said   than  done.     There  are     several  i 
possible  roads  to  this  goal,  but  I  have, 
found  this  to  be  the  best.     Speak  in  i 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  then     the  chil-i 
dren   will  necessarily  be  quiet  in  order 
to  hear.      Smile  once  in  a  while;  this 
is  a  big   factor   towards  an      orderly 
class  room.      Give  plenty  and  various 
kinds  of  seatwork.      Be  on  the  play- 
ground   at    recess    even    if    you    only 
supervise  the  play.     When  you  come 
to    class    don't   expect   the      class    to 
come    to    order    immediately.     Allow 
them    about    thirty      seconds    to    get 
quiet,  otherwise  it  will  take  several 
minutes  and  you  will  lose  in  the  long 
run.     Probably    after   observing    the 


above  suggestions  there  is  still  dis- 
order in  the  classroom.  It's  nat- 
ural. I'd  try  a  teacher  out  myself. 
In  such  a  case,  although  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  theory  of  moral  suasion 
which  is  taught  here  at  Normal,  I 
would  suggest  you  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns. 

In  a  rural  school  have  plenty  of 
good  seatwork  for  all  grades,  for 
Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands  to 
do.  As  1  have  said  before,  diversify 
this,  for  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 
Connect  all  subjects  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  arousfe  interest. 

Then,  too,  there  is  your  critic 
teacher  to  think  of;  a  stand-in  with 
her  is  a  valuable  asset.  You  can't  tell 
me,  I  know.  These  few  sugestions 
may  be  helpful.  Make  all  lesson 
plans  three  days  ahead  of  time.  Use 
new  methods  of  giving  children  an 
understanding  of  the  subject  at 
hand.  If  you  see  a  thing  needs  at- 
tention, attend  to  it  as  if  it  were 
your  own  school;  don't  wait  to  be 
told.  Remember,  you  can't  get  more 
out  of  teaching  than  you  put  into  it. 

Now,  here  is  my  conclusion  as  to 
why  Mr.  —  got  a  better  mark  than 
Miss  —  in  practice  teaching.  Little 
of  anything  that  has  to  do  with  your 
teaching  ability  can  be  found  in  a 
book.  .Miss  — ,  like  most  girls, 
crams  from  books,  so  has  not  been 
able  to  think  out  a  new  method  of 
putting  a  thing  across  or  find  any 
text  book  that  will  make  her  think 
automatically  in  a  new  situation.  The 
solution  to  such  problems  isn't  in  a 
book.  Therefore  Mr.  —  is  a  better 
teacher  because  he  can  think  for 
himself   when   the  occasion   arises. 

Another  final  thought  is  this: 
Every  teacher,  I  believe,  even  if  she 
teaches  few  facts,  should  try  his  or 
her  best  to  develope  good  citizenship 
and  initiative.  No  one  should  labor 
long  under  the  false  impression 
that  teaching  is  a  snap;  it  is  a  great 
responsibility,  it  is  the  biggest  job 
in  all  the  world. 

HAROLD   McCAANN, 

Senior  13. 


CULTIVATE  A  SMILE. 


Do  you  want  a  life  of  sunshine 

And  a  bright  and  pleasant  way? 
Do   you    want   the   name   "Good   Fel- 
low" 

From  the  folks  you  meet  each  day 
Ifyou  do,  get  ready  for  it — 

You  will  find  the  job  worth  while; 
Be  an  optimist  and  ever 

Cultivate   a   sunny  smile. 

Smiles    are    catching — more    contagi- 
ous 

Than  the  measles  any  day; 
And   if  you   smile  then   another 

Soon  will  fall  into  the  way; 
Thus      the      world      will     be      made 
brighter, 

Shorter'll  be  the  longest  mile 
Over   which    you're    called    to   travel, 

If  you  cultivate  a  smile. 

— Selected. 
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SHAPE    YOUNG    LIFE    WITH 
BEAUTIFUL  MATERIAL. 


(Miss  Tail's  February  Message) 
Walt  Whitman  understood  the 
psychology  of  growth  and  develop- 1 
ment  in  a  child.  Do  you  know  his} 
poem: — There  was  a  child  went 
forth  every  day  and  the  thing  he 
looked  upon,  that  object  he  became. 
And  that  object  became  part  of 
him — the  family  usages,  the  langu- 
age, the  company,  the  furniture, 
the  yearning  and  swelling  heart,  his 
own  parents,  the  streets,  men  and 
women  crowding  fast  in  the  streets, 
the  village  on  the  highland,  the 
schooner,  the  strata  of  colored 
clouds;  these  became  part  of  that 
child  who  went  forth  every  day,  and 
who  now  goes,  and  will  always  go 
forth  every  day. 

Sometimes  I  think  children  are 
going  forth  in  our  schools  day  by 
day  never  looking  upon  real  beauty 
— the  beauty  of  a  comforting,  clean 
room,  of  a  beautiful,  soft-tinted  wall; 
of  a  lovely  color  print  hung  to  catch 
the  soul's  eye  and  satisfy  the  spirit. 
Sometinies  I  think  all  the  world — 
particularly  the  children  in  our 
American  schools  are  acquiring  the 
obnoxious  habit  of  using  a  strident 
voice  because  the  teacher's  voice  fails 
to  be  soft,  controlled,  rich  in  tonal 
quality,  and  beautiful  to  the  ear. 
Have  you  ever  listened  in  the  corri- 
dor of  a  school  like  ours  between 
classes?  What  will  the  voices  of  the 
children  of  the  next  generation  be 
like  if  Whitman  is  right?  The 
things  we  look  upon,  the  sounds  we 


for  them,  through  their  seven  or 
eight  grades  in  the  elementary 
school,  an  anthology,  every  poem  of 
which  they  would  love  and  some  of 
which  they  might  even  create  them- 
selves.     Katherine   wrote: 

SUNRISE. 

"I've  never  seen   the  great  sun  rise, 

For  then  I  am  in  bed; 
The  sands  of  slumber  in  my  eyes 
.  Hold  down  my  drowsy  head. 

"I  think   the  sun  climbs  up  the  sky. 
And  throws  the  clouds  away; 

Then  girds  her  flaming  tunic  high 
And  strides  to  meet  the  day. 

"Soft   kissed   by   bird's   wings   is   her 
head — 
Her  feet,   caressed   by  trees; 
She   turns   their   leaves   to   gold    and 
red 
And  stoops  to  drink  the  seas." 


SAVANNAH    SUPERINTEN- 
DENT'S MESSAGE. 


METHOD     OF    PROMOTING 
WORLD   FRIENDSHIP 
THROUGH  EDUCA- 
TION. 


A  synopsis  of  Mr.  Batchelor's 
plan  which  won  third  prize  in  the 
World   Peace  contest: 

In  brief,  the  plan  for  promoting 
world  peace  includes  provision  for 
an  international  bureau  of  education 
to  be  composed  of  educators  elected 
by  the  educators  of  the  individual 
countries.  Maintenance  of  this 
bureau  would  be  furnished  by  each 
country's  paying,  on  an  installment 
system,  one-half  of  the  total  amount 
of  its  war  debts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  endowment  fund.  Any 
country  not  carrying  war  debts 
would  contribute  to  the  fund  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population. 

This  bureau  should  receive  the  re- 
cognition and  cooperation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  carry  out  its 
aims  extensively.  Among  Its  aims 
are  these:  to  revise  text-books  from 
the  kindergarten  on  through  the  col- 
lege with  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
all   national   and   race  prejudices;    In 


Superintendent  C.  H.  LeVitt,  who 
wrote  the  following  articles,  received 
his   master's   Degree   from   Teachers' 

College,  Columbia.  He  is  a  con-  other  words,  internationaltext  books, 
tributor  to  several  magazines  and'  This  International  Bureau  of  Edu- 
the  writer  of  a  prize  story  in  Col- 1  cation  is  to  extend  its  influence 
liers.  We  quote  the  following  from  |  through  the  supervision  of  exchange 
the  National  Magazine:  |  scholarships,    recreation,      play   writ- 

He  Sells  Education.  <  ing,    and   contests.      Each    subject   of 

"Here   is  an   educator   who   insists   the  elementary  school  and  secondary 


that    education    is    a      business — the 

most   exacting   in    its     demands,   the 

most    far-reaching   in    its      influence, 

those"  o'b-l  '■'^®  biggest  job  in  all  the  world.     He 


hear,    the   sights    we   see — m^^oc    <-/u-;,    ,.  ^v,   ^      ^t.  ,_      ,      ,. 

iects  we  become  believes    that      the      schools    have    a 

Sometimes    I    think    the      love    for   P™^"5J2  sell,  and  the  more  people 
poetry    and    the      love      for    reading 


poetry  just  for  ourselves,  or  to  a 
dear  friend,  is  becoming  a  lost 
possession.  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
because  of  the  very  set  and  academic 
way  in  which  we  dissect  and  analyze 
the  poems  we  think  we  are  teaching 
in  our  schools.  The  other  day  a 
First  Grade  child  looking  at  the 
snow  exclaimed:  "The  snow  is  like 
a  sheet  along  the  grass,"  and  the 
teacher  said  it  made  the  tears  come 
to  her  eyes  to  hear  the  beautiful 
thought  emerging  spontaneously 
from  his  poetic  consciousness.  Chil- 
dren love  beautiful  things  instinc- 
tively and  give  out  sincere  and  beau- 
tiful thought  until  the  wrong  en- 
vironment engulfs  and  stifles  them. 
Perhaps  not  all  children  can  frame 
their  thought  as  beautifully  as  did 
Katherine,  in  a  Seventh  Grade  when 
she  wrote  the  following  poem,  but 
who  knows  until  they  express  them- 
selves?     One  way  might  be  to  build 


who  can  be  made  to  feel  a  need  for 
the  product,  the  more  enthusiastic 
they  will  be  in  spending  for  it  to  the 
limit.  With  him  ,the  teacher  is  the 
educational  salesman  de  luxe  and  the 
pupils  are  the  customers  who  must 
be  satisfied.  If  the  customers  are 
not  satisfied,  then  there  must  be 
something  wrong  either  with  the 
product  or  the  selling  plans  of  the 
salesman.  If  the  educational  stock 
does  not  move,  either  change  the 
sales  talk  or  get  a  fresh  stock  of 
goods. 


A  BIG  KICK. 

Jack — "So  your  father  demurred 
at  first  because  he  did'nt  want  to 
lose  you?" 

Peg — "Yes,  but  I  won  his  consent. 
I  told  him  that  he  would  hot  lose  me, 
but  gain  a  son-in-law  to  boot." 

Jack — "H'm!  I  don't  like  that  last 
expression." 

— Exchange. 


school  curricula  in  each  country  is 
to  be  carefully  investigated  and  re- 
vised with  the  thought  of  world- 
wide unification.  For  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  research  this  bureau 
is  to  act  as  an  International  educa- 
tional  clearing-house. 

The  ultimate  aims  of  this  bureau 
are  to  internationally  control  educa- 
tion, to  work  for  the  preservation  of 
natural  resources,  and  to  Influence 
world  peace  in  politics. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the 
successful  operation  of  this  plan  is 
built  is  plain,  every-day  education; 
unlimited  participation  by  all  coun- 
tries; equal  opportunities  to  all  na- 
tions for  democratic  educational 
growth;  and,  lastly,  the  election  of 
people  of  the  highest  intelligence, 
education,  and  enthusiasm  to  Its 
controlling  organization. 


Captain — "All  is  lost!  We  can- 
not save  the  ship!" 

Moses — "Do  you  hear  what  he 
says,  Ikey?  The  ship  Is  going  to 
sink!" 

Ikey — "Veil,  let  It  sink!  Vat  do 
ve  care — ve  don't  own  it!" 

— Exchange. 
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WHAT  ORAL  EXPRESSION 
MEANS  TO  ME. 


It  was  such  a  miserable  day!      The 


soul  moaned — life^what  is  it — tthe 
heart  beat — I  am  so  weary — and  the 
body  echoed — tired  —  tired — tired! 
1  had  to  flee  somewhere — I  had  to 
flee  somewhere — anywhere.  In  the 
topmost  gallery  o£  the  theater  ij 
watched  the  puppet  show  o£  women 
flaunting  their  beauty,  men  laughing 
— clowning — and  whose  very  laugh- 
ter brought  me  to  tears.  And  then ' 
a  voice — "No  red  rose  in  all  my  gar-j 
den!  Ah,  on  what  little  things 
does  happiness  depend.  I  have  read 
all  that  the  wise  men  have  written,! 
and  all  the  secrets  of  philosophy  are 
mine,  yet  for  want  of  a  red  rose  isj 
my  life  made  wretched." 

Spellbound,  I  drank  thirstily  at 
that  foundation  of  words.  I  have 
put  the  sound  of  this  treasured  voice 
ia  a  hidden  corner  of  my  chamber  of 
remembrances — 
"And   there  will  I   keep  you   forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day; 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin. 

And   moulder  in    dust   away." 

It  was  not  until  I  studied  oral  ex- 
pression that  I  began  to  understand 
why  this  voice  affected  me  so.  It 
was  the  melody,  the  rhythm,  the 
feeling,  the  delicious  quality  of  the 
voice  that  I  instinctively  responded 
to — that   I   now   know. 

In  the  case  of  the  teacher  a  real- 
ization has  come  to  just  what  the 
voice  means  not  only  to  her,  but  to 
the  pupils.  Day  in,  day  out,  the 
voice  of  the  teacher  drones  on,  on 
endlessly.  But  what  of  this  voice? 
Is  it  pleasing,  soft,  low,  sweet,  sym- 
pathetic? Alas!  how  many  times  it 
is  only  a  cross  word  puzzle — with 
the  emphasis  on  the  "cross!" 

What  then  are  some  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  to  be  considered  in  re- 
lation to  speaking?  "An  audience 
almost  always  sees  a  speaker's  body 
before  it  hears  its  voice,"  says  Wool- 
bert.  Thus  a  correct  posture,  one 
which  is  neither  stiff  nor  awkward, 
but  graceful,  should  assuredly  be 
cultivated.  Stage  fright,  one  of  the 
speakers'  greatest  enemies,  "can  be 
cured  by  relaxation  of  muscles  not 
needed  "to  accomplish  the  thing  you 
are  trying  to  do." — Woolbert. 

If  one  were  to  go  behind  the 
scenes  upon  hearing  a  clear,  live 
voice,  he  would  find  that  good  health 
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reigns  there.  A  sweet  voice  is  the 
gift  of  the  gods — and  good  health 
is  the  case  for  this  jewel. 

The  mind  that  cannot  find  an  out- 
let is  in  a  prison,  and  the  voice  that 
is  unpleasant  only  thrusts  the  mind 
back  into  its  prison. 

There  are  four  elements  that 
bring  change  into  the  sound  of  the 
voice:  the  quality  or  timbre,  force 
or  volume,  time  or  rate,  and  pitch  or 
melody. 

A  voice  that  is  alive  need  not  be 
loud.  The  quality  of  the  voice  can 
be  regulated  by  correct  breathing. 
Pitch  is  the  agent  for  delicate  shad- 
ings of  meaning  and  unless  quality, 
force  and  time  are  mastered,  pitch 
cannot  be  mastered.  Good  articu- 
lation and  pronunciation  are  also  not 
to  be  despised. 

All  of  the  above  qualities  are  good 
and  yet — there  is  something  sadly 
lacking!  —  something  that  will 
smooth  the  rough  stones  o'er  which 
the  teacher  must  tread,  and  that  is 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  her  work. 

Words  may  roll  perfectly  from 
the  teacher's  lips,  but  if  she  has  not 


enthusiasm  and  wholeheartedness 
back  of  them  the  words  will  never 
knock  at  the  doors  of  her  pupils' 
hearts  and  minds.  Words  may  roll 
like  the  precious  stones  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cruel  stepdaughter  in 
the  fairy  tale  of  long  ago,  but  unless 
they  have  sincerity  back  of  them  they 
too  will  turn  to  foul  toads,  snakes 
and  mice. 

Words  cannot  come  from  the 
mouth  alone;  they  must  come  from 
the  heart  also!  Can  you  imagine 
Patrick  Henry  saying  with  his  lips 
only,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death"?  If  he  had  so  spoken  his  ut- 
terances would  never  have  echoed 
until  1925. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  what 
to  say — and  the  answer  of  course  is 
something  interesting  —  anything 
worthwhile,  but  it  must  be  interest- 
ing!     And  so — 

"Chide   me   not,   laborious   band 
For  the  idle  flowers   I  brought; 

Every  aster  in  my  hand 

Goes  home  loaded  with  a  thought." 

SOPHIE  MINDEL,  Jr.  3. 
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TRAVELING  VICARIOUSLY. 


The   Bureau   Of   Educivtion,    Home 

IWvision,      AVashington,     D.     C, 

Will  Furnish  Transportation. 


A  boy,  lying  in  tlie  shade  of  a  tree 
one  hot  summer  day,  was  asked  by 
a  passerby  what  he  was  doing.  "I 
am  travelling  around  the  world,  sir," 
was  the  answer.  The  thousands  who 
travel  in  this  way  may  do  so  for  a 
better  purpose  and  see  many  more 
things  than  those  who  buy  steam- 
ship and  train  tickets  and  go  from 
place  to  place. 

Reading  is  the  one  thing  of  which 
we  cannot  get  enough  in  school  to 
fulfill  our  heart's  desire.  Besides 
the  lack  of  reading  there  is  a  lack  of 
school  days.  The  average  is  about 
one  thousand  days  for  each  person, 
por  many  the  days  are  less  than  that 
amount.  But  all,  it  they  will,  can 
find  much  time  for  reading  after 
work  (or  school)  hours:  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Form  a  taste 
for  reading  and  acquire  the  reading 
habit. 

"He  who  becomes  familiar  with  a 
large  part  of  the  best  literature  of 
the  world  fills  his  mind  with  helpful 
ideas  and  noble  ideals  and  gains 
something  of  the  finest  culture  the 
world  can  offer.  His  mind  and 
heart  will  become  richer  and  his  life 
happier  as  the  years  go  by.  He  will 
finally  become  a  broadminded,  intel- 
ligent man  of  the  world  and  a  citizen 
of  all  time  instead  of  au  ignorant, 
narrow-minded  inhabitant  of  some 
restricted  locality,  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  and  without  outlook 
on  the  future." 

There  are  many  who  feel  they 
could  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of 
reading  if  they  had  the  proper  direc- 
tion. To  help  and  encourage  these 
earnest  and  industrious  people  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
has  established  a  Home  Education 
Division.  This  division  offers  many 
courses,  sixteen  in  all,  from  which 
everyone  is  certain  to  find  one  to 
suit  his  needs.  Besides,  no  one  Is  re- 
stricted to  one  course.  Five  courses 
have  been  prepared  since  the  war, 
and    more   lists    are   being   compiled. 

The  time  limit  for  each  course  is 
three  years.  With  the  enrollment 
blank  is  sent  a  leaflet  containing  the 
reference  books  for  the  course  which 
is  selected  and  all  specific  require- 
ments. Books  of  all  courses  should 
be  read  once  except  those  of  Course 
No.  1,  which  must  be  read  twice  dur- 
ing the  three  years  following  enroll- 
ment. Notification  should  be  sent  to 
the  office  at  the  beginning  of  each 
reading  and  at  the  end  of  the  read- 
ing, and  a  summary  should  be  sub- 
mitted. "Credit  will  not  be  given 
for  reading  done  previous  to  enroll- 
ment." When  summaries  of  all 
books   have   been      written      and   ac- 


cepted by  the  Bureau,  test  questions 
are  sent  to  readers.  If  the  answers 
give  evidence  of  intelligent  reading, 
a  certificate  will  be  awarded  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  and  signed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  Bureau  does  not  furnish  or 
lend  books.  They  may  be  secured 
from  the  local  libraries  or  purchased 
from  dealers  or  publishersi 

The  following  courses  are  ready 
for    distribution:       Course      No.    1 — 

1 — Great  Literary  Bible. 

2. — Masterpieces  of  World's  Liter- 
ature. 

3. — Reading    Course    for    Parents. 

4. — Miscellaneous  Reading  for 
Boys. 

5. — Miscellaneous  Reading  for 
Girls. 

6. — Thirty  Books  of  Great  Fiction. 

7. — Thirty  World  Heroes. 

8. — American   Literature. 

9. — Thirty   American   Heroes. 

10. — American   History. 

11. — ^France   and    her    History. 

12. — Heroes  of  American  Democ- 
racy. What  Yesterday  Means  for 
Today. 

13. — The  Call  of  the  Blue  Waters. 
Consists  of  Seamanship,  Navigation, 
Marine  Engineering. 

14. — Iron  and  Steel. 

15. — ^Shipbuilding — the  Industry, 
the  Shipyard,  Steel  Ships,  Wood 
Ships. 

16. — Machine  Shop  Work. 

To  secure  enrollment  blank  and 
list  of  books  write  asking  for  num- 
ber of  the  course  to — 

Home   Education   Division, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
SARAH    KATZOFF,    Sr.    9. 


The  Courant — Hyattsville  High: 

Your  paper  is  full  of  news  and 
shows  cooperation  among  the  vari- 
ous departments.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  rumors  of  a  school  orches- 
tra will  prove  to  be  a  fact  and  that 
you  will  soon  be  represented  by  a 
musical  organization. 


Teachers'  College  Heights — Bowling 
Green,  Ky. : 
Greetings.  Southerners  of  the 
Bluegrass  region!  You  have  a  very 
attractive  group  of  buildings  in  a 
charming  location.  We  are  anxious 
to  hear  more  about  your  student 
activities. 

Phone,  Mt.  Vernon   1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324   \V.    Saratoga   Street 
0pp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and  Special   Designs  to   Order 
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PATRIOTISM. 


Patriotism  should  apply  to  our 
school  feeling  as  well  as  our  feeling 
for  our  country.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? All  sorts  of  dissatisfied  grumb- 
lings are  heard.  I  rather  think  it 
is  because  we  are  trying  to  find  the 
faults  instead  of  the  good  things. 
Wake  up!  Get  a  piece  of  paper. 
Put  down  all  your  grievances  on  one 
side,  and  then  compare  them  with 
situations  that  would  have  to  be  met 
in  other  Normal  Schools  or  accred- 
ited colleges.  Then  get  out  the 
things  that  we  can  do  and  compare 
them  with  the  privileges  other  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  colleges  have.  Some 
people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  all 
a  Normal  School  course  should  have 
is  a  course  in  social  behavior,  with 
all  the  trimmings.  Remember  that 
we  are  being  trained  to  be  competent 
teachers,  able  to  meet  any  situation, 
not  to  be  parlor  lizards  and  social 
butterflies.  We  cannot  become 
teachers  without  training  and  knowl- 
edge. 

C.   D.   P.,   Sr.    13. 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  WE  BUILD. 


INTERESTING  ASSEMBLIES. 


On  February  2ncl.  Rev.  Mark  Depp 
of  the  Towsoii  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  addressed  the  assembly  of 
the  Normal  School  concerning  "Liv- 
ing in  the  House  that  We  Build." 

The  first  startling  remark  was: 
"Nothing  is  ever  forgotten."  Often 
little  acts  of  meanness  are  done  and 
we  think  they  are  gone,  but  we  are 
only  fooled  to  think  thus.  Their  In- 
fluence remains  with  us  until  the 
end.  Lady  .Macbeth  tried  in  vain  to 
wash  the  blood  from  her  hands.  Her 
fate  is  typical  of  the  one  which 
comes  from  the  sting  of  unkindness, 
from  acts  of  selfi-shness  and  untruth- 
fulness. "Everything  we  do,  feel, 
see,  becomes  a  part  of  us  forever." 

"Life  is  the  house  we  build,  and 
we  must  live  in  it  forever.  If  we 
desire  a  superior  house  the  founda- 
tion must  be  firm  and  the  materials 
used  must  be  of  superior  quality. 
We  must  build  this  house  with  a 
spirit  of  becoming  humilitty.  Egot- 
ism and  conceit  can  never  withstand 
the  stormy  winds  that  are  sure  to 
come.  The  foundation,  the  beams 
and  the  rafters,  must  be  welded  one 
to  the  other  with  truthfulness.  Hail- 
stones of  hate  can  never  enter  in 
when  truth  covers  every  crevice. 
From  the  windows  of  this  house 
there  mu.'^t  beam  a  shining  light  of 
unselfishness,  liberality  on  all  sides. 
Then  too.  there  must  be  confidence, 
and  faith  in  fellowmen;  for  how  can; 
men  trust  us,  if  we  do  not  trust 
others?  | 

"Every  one  ought  to  do  right  and  i 
every  man  can  do  what  he  ought  to 
do.  He  ought  to  build  this  house  ot| 
Life  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  last 
guest  has  been  received  and  has  de-[ 
parted  with  a  smile  he  can  look  the. 
world  in  the  face  and  say,  'I  am  mas-' 
ter  of  my  fate,  and  captain  of  my 
soul.'  " 

Inspiration  came  to  all  of  us  dur- 
ing the  address;  we  enjoyed  it  and 
we  are  hoping  for  a  speedy  reappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Depp. 


The  assembly  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  M.  S.  N.  S.  on  Monday,  January 
19,  was  indeed  interesting  and  enter- 
taining. Beth  Caples  favored  us 
with  a  solo,  "The  .Japanese  Maiden 
From  Gaynor."  It  was  so  pleasing 
and  so  vivid  that  we  imagined  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  fluttering 
cherry  blossoms  conversing  in  her 
native  language  with  the  little  lady 
from  Japan. 

Dr.  Esther  Richards,  a  diagnosti- 
cian at  Johns  HoP^ins  University, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "Habit." 
Practically  all  nervous  diseases  in 
adults  can  be  traced  back  to  child- 
hood habits.  The  moody  boy  or  girl 
who  desires  to  play  alone,  who 
spends  hours  in  idle  day  dreaming, 
who  thinks  the  world  is  at  odds  with 
all  his  wishes  and  desires,  needs 
special  care  and  attention.  These 
traits  are  foreign  to  a  happy  life 
when  young,  so  stamp  them  out. 

There  are  three  attitudes  which 
must  be  considered  during  childhood 
education'  the  parential  attitude, 
the  teacher's  attitude,  and  the  child's 
attitude.  All  must  be  in  harmony 
with  each  other  if  undesirable  traits 
of  character  are  to  be  inhibited. 


LANIER  DAY. 


The  assembly  period  on  February 
sixth  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
the  poet,  Sidney  Lanier,  whose  birth- 
day is  February  third. 

Agnes  Garrett  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Assembly  and  introduced  each 
member. 

Miss  Thompson,  of  the  English 
Department,  gave  an  appreciation  of 
Lanier's  life  and  work  in  Baltimore 
as  poet,  first  flute  in  the  Peabody 
Orchestra  and  lecturer  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  She  read  "The 
Marshes  of  Glynn,"  a  poem  which 
embodies  the  poet's  longings  for 
spiritual  freedom  and  shows  his 
great  musical   genius. 

Edna  Carter  sang  "The  Ballad  of 
Trees  and  the  Master,"  a  poem  of 
great  beauty  enhanced  by  its  musi- 
cal setting. 

Constance  Haines  gave  "The  Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee"  which  has  a 
message  for  even  small  children  who 
will   readily   follow   its   music. 

Mr.  Frank  Gottlieb  came  to  us 
from  Baltimore  to  tell  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poet,  next  to 
whom  he  played  in  the  Peabody  Or- 
chestra. Mr.  Gottlieb  played  on  his 
flute  several  selections  which  were 
the  poet's  favorites.  The  profound 
silence  and  the  happy  faces  in  the* 
thronged  assembly  hall  testified  to 
our  appreciation. 

To  make  sure  that  Lanier  Day, 
with  the  opportunity  it  brings  for 
beauty,  will  be  remembered  next 
year,  a  student  chairman  was  elect- 
ed from  the  Junior  class.  The  honor 
fell  to  Marie  Walschmidt. 


After  the  Assembly  Miss  Thompson 
and  Agnes  Garrett  went  with  Mr. 
Gottlieb  to  Greenmount  Cemetery 
where  in  the  name  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  Mr.  Gott- 
lieb placed  our  wreath  on  the  grave 
of  his  friend,  the  poet,  Sidney  Lan- 
ier. 


WHAT  IS  MARYLAND  DOING 
IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
THAT  IS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
THE  OTHER  STATES? 


On  February  9th,  State  Superin- 
tendent Albert  S.  Cook  in  an  assemb- 
ly presented  the  students  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  with  some  topics  for 
thought.  The  all  important  theme 
being,  "What  Is  Maryland  Doing  In 
Public  Education  That  Is  Of  Interest 
to  Other  States  "  por  facilitating 
discussion  the  subject  was  divided 
into  four  parts:  (1)  What  are  some 
advantages  of  the  county  unit  sys- 
tem?; (2)  How  do  you  distribute  the 
State  school  fund?  Does  this  dis- 
tribution tend  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunity?;  (3)  What  is  the 
function  of  the  Board  of  Measure- 
ments in  the  school  department?; 
and  (4),  How  does  Maryland  provide 
for    improving    class-room    teaching? 

Maryland  has  twenty-four  separate 
and  distinct  school  systems,  com- 
prised of  twenty-three  counties  and 
the  City  of  Baltimore.  When  some; 
difficulty  arises  in  the  State  it  can 
easily  be  traced  to  the  county  and 
still  more  easily  it  can  be  traced  to 
a  particular  school  or  instructor. 
The  superintendent  of  the  county 
schools  is  appointed  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Superintendent 
and  he  must  have  met  definite 
requirements,  including  that  of  a 
college  degree  and  practice  in 
the  field  of  teaching.  This  is  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  electoral 
system  used  in  some  States  where 
often  an  unqualified  man  is  elected 
through  political  graft. 

Mr.  Cook  impressed  upon  the  fu- 
ture teachers  the  necessity  of  being 
"patriotically  enthusiastic  about  the 
Maryland  school  system.  If  the 
State  in  which  you  are  teaching  is 
not  sufficiently  superior,  leave  it,  and 
go  where  the  school  system  is  good 
enough  for  you." 

Lack  of  time  prevented  Mr.  Cook 
from  discussing  the  remaining  topics. 
However,  we  feel  sure  that  he  will 
keep  his  promise  to  speak  about 
them  when  he  comes  again  in  the 
near  future. 


Miss  Blood — Name  a  good  refer- 
ence book  for  study  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Rebekah  Glading — Maryland  Geo- 
logical Survey,  by   Eocine. 

Note:  "Eocine"  is  the  name  of  the 
present  geological  age. 
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SILVER-SHADE. 


A  Story  For  The  Cliildren  Of  The 
Elementary  School. 

A  great  many  years  ago,  when 
fairies, elves,  and  gnomes  were  said 
to  live,  there  was  a  kingdom  called 
SilverShade.  In  this  kingdom  lived 
the  dainty  little  fairies.  They  liked 
their  home  and  were  contented  and 
happy.  The  kingdom  was  called 
Silver-Shade  because  of  a  large  sil- 
ver bell  that  hung  in  the  queen's 
palace.  This  bell  shone  brightly 
day  and  night,  and  cast  a  shadow 
that  made  one  think  of  the  shade  in 
the   forest   made  by  pretty  trees. 

Queen  Mia  ruled  Silver-Shade. 
She  was  kind  and  generous  and  was 
loved  by  all  the  fairies.  She  had  a 
beautiful  daughter  whose  name  was 
Favia,  and  she  too,  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  fairies.  She  was  a 
pretty  little  fairy,  who  spent  her 
time  helping  others  when  she  was 
not  in  school.  Fairies  go  to  school 
too.  There  they  learn  the  things 
that  are  taught  by  fairy  teachers. 
When  they  have  studied  hard,  and 
know  the  things  that  fairy  children 
ought  to  know,  their  schooling  is 
finished. 

Far  away  from  the  kingdom  of 
Silver-Shade  was  the  kingdom  of 
Gomes,  which  was  the  home  of  the 
gnomes.  Their  ruler  was  King 
Monon.  The  gnomes  had  plenty  of 
gold  and  silver,  because  thej'  guarded 
mines,  and  could  take  a  new  supply 
whenever  they  wished  to.  In  spite 
of  this  they  were  very  miserly. 

The  gnomes  were  jealous  of  the 
fairies,  and  were  angry  with  them 
because  Princess  Favia  had  re- 
fused to  become  King  Monon's 
bride.  Whenever  they  could  do  so, 
they  would  try  in  every  possible  way 
to  harm  the  fairies.  One  day  the 
gnomes  called  a  meeting  in  the  pal- 
ace to  think  of  a  plan  to  capture 
Silver-Shade.  They  talked  and 
talked,  but  could  not  think  of  a  plan 
to  overthrow  Queen  Mia's  kingdom. 
At  last  an  old,  old  gnome,  with  a 
long  white  beard,  spoke  and  said: 
"King  Monon,  your  majesty,  I  have 
a  plan.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  our 
gnomes  and  disguise  them  as  elves, 
who  are  friends  of  the  fairies.  When 
they  arrive  at  Silver-Shade  they  can 
say  they  came  to  visit  Queen  Mia, 
who  always  receives  her  guests  gra- 
ciously. At  this  time  they  can, 
examine  the  fortifications  of  the 
fairy  kingdom,  and  see  from  where 
Queen  Mia  gets  her  magic  power.  It 
is  a  hard  task,  your  majesty,  but  it 
can  be  done." 

King  Monon  seemed  lost  in 
thought,  but  he  soon  spoke. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  an  excellent 
plan.     We  shall  try  it." 

The  next  task  was  to  select  three 
gnomes  who  would  make  the  jour- 
ney. King  Monon  selected  the  three 
who  were  to  make  the  treacherous 
trip      to     Silver-Shade.     After     giv- 


ing   them    instructions    and    wishing 
them  luck,  they  started. 

Now  you   must   know   that   in   Sil. 
ver-Shade  lived  a  magician  who  was 
devoted    to    Queen    Mia.      His      name 
was   Riquet.      He   was   small   in   size, 
but  immensely   great   in   power.     He 
could    make      himself      invisible,    or 
!  change    himself      into      anything    he 
j  wished.      It   happened    that   the   very 
I  day  the  meeting  took  place  in  King 
Monon's  palace,  Riquet  had  changed 
!  himself  into   a     butterfly.     He      had 
I  flown   many   miles,   and   had   stopped 
to    rest    in    Gomes.      Every   word    of 
the    gnomes'      plan    was      known    to 
Riquet.      Immediately    he    started    to 
fly   back   to   Silver-Shade.      He  knew 
it  would  take  the  gnomes  at  least  six 
days   to   reach     the     fairy  kingdom, 
and   he   would    be   there     in   a     few 
hours.      In    six    days,      Riquet    knew 
he  would  find  a  plan  to  save  Silver- 
Shade,    and   a   plan      to      punish   the 
gnomes. 

The  gnomes  were  on  their  way, 
and  were  thinking  of  how  they 
would  fool  Queen  Mia.  Riquet  was 
ready  with  his  plans,  and  was  eagerly 
awaiting  the  disguised  gnomes.  His 
wait  was  short.  The  news  was 
spreading  through  the  kingdom  that 
three  elves  had  come  to  visit'"  the 
Queen.  The  silver  bell  in  the  palace 
pealed,  calling  all  the  fairies  to- 
gether. When  they  had  all  come 
into  the  great  chamber  where  the 
throne  was,  they  bowed.  Queen  Mia 
I  then  spoke. 

"We  have  the  honor  of  having  as 
our  guests  three  elves  from  Sevel, 
their  home.  They  will  spend  quite 
some  time  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
all  we  can  to  entertain  them.  Each 
one  of  you  must  think  of  a  plan  to 
entertain  our  guests.  Tomorrow  we 
will  meet  to  talk  these  plans  over." 

She  then  turned  to  the  disguised 
gnomes  and  said:  "I  hope  your  stay 
will  be  very  pleasant.  You  need 
only  ask  for  anj-thing  you  wish,  and 
you  shall  have  it." 

"Thank  you.  most  gracious 
Queen,"  they  said,  as  they  bowed  be- 
fore Queen  Mia. 

The  first  thing  that  was  planned 
for  the  visitors  was  a  tour  of  the 
fairy  kingdom.  Of  course,  you 
know  that  the  kingdom  was  small, 
because  the  fairies  themselves  are 
such  small  people,  so  this  sightseeing 
did  not  take  more  than  a  few  hours. 
They  were  then  entertained  by  the 
fairy  dancers  in  the  palace,  while  the 
fairy  musicians  played  the  sweetest 
music  that  you  have  ever  heard.  A 
banquet  and  reception  followed  In 
the  palace.  Hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  fairies  came.  Some  were 
dressed  as  flowers,  and  some  were 
dressed  as  birds.  What  a  pretty 
sight  it  was  to  watch  them  as  they 
sang  and  danced.  Riquet  was  there, 
and  he  entertained  the  fairies  with 
wonderful  tricks.  He  changed  him- 
self into  a  tiny  bird,  and  then  into  a 
big  elephant,   and   gave  all  the   fair- 


ies a  ride  on  his  broad  back.  He 
changed  himself  into  an  elf,  and 
then  looked  just  like  the  disguised 
gnomes.  For  a  moment  they"  were 
frightened,  but  they  did  not  think 
that  Riquet  would  know  them,  and 
they  felt  quite  at  ease  once  more. 
After  the  banquet  everyone  went  to 
bed.  The  visitors  were  shown  to 
their  rooms,  which  were  beautifully 
furnished  and  painted  by  the  fairy 
artists.  When  everyone  was  asleep 
the  gnomes  stole  out  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace.  Riquet  knew  that 
sometime  during  the  night  they 
would  try  to  find  out  some  of  the  sec- 
rets of  fairyland.  He  changed  him- 
self into  a  little  mouse,  so  he  could 
follow  them,  and  hear  what  they  said. 
The  first  thing  that  they  did  was  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  fortifications 
Silver-Shade  had.  They  had  a  paper 
and  pencil  with  them,  and  drew  the 
wall,  which  was  the  only  protection 
of  the  fairy  kingdom  in  time  of  war. 
They  put  little  cross-marks  to  show- 
where  the  gates  opened. 

Creep!  Creep!  The  little  mouse 
pattered  along.  He  heard  every 
word  the  gnomes  said,  and  saw  what 
they  were  drawing.  In  a  short  time 
the  gnomes  went  back  to  their 
rooms.  Riquet,  who  was  now  a 
little  mouse,  followed  them.  After 
reaching  the  palace,  he  made  him- 
self invisible.  He  raced  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  and  when  he  was 
standing  beside  the  beds  of  the 
gnomes  he  would  whisper  "Traitor, 
Traitor." 

Immediately  the  little  gnomes 
awoke  and  were  very  frightened. 
They  looked,  but  saw  no  one.  They 
wondered  who  could  possibly  know- 
that  they  had  come  on  a  treacherous 
visit  to  Silver-Shade.  Every  time 
that  they  were  almost  asleep,  a 
mysterious  voice  would  whisper 
"Traitor.  Traitor."  This  went  oa 
through  the  whole  night.  In  the 
morning  the  disguised  gnomes  went 
to  bid  Queen  Mia  good-morning  She 
was  very  pleased   to  see  them. 

"Good  morning,  dear  friends. 
How  did  you  sleep  last  night?" 

Very  well,  your  Majesty,"  said  the 
gnomes,  but  they  were  not  telling 
the  truth,  because  they  had  not  slept 
at  all. 

Just  then  Riquet  entered.  "Good 
morning.  Your  Highness.  In  honor 
of  our  visitors  I  have  planned  a 
special  entertainment  of  magic.  It 
will  take  place  at  noon  in  the  garden 
of  the  palace." 

"Oh,  how  nice;  I  am  sure  our 
friends  will  enjoy  it.  Vohor,  spread 
the  news  through  the  kingdom,  and 
invite  everyone  to  come." 

Then  one  of  the  gnomes  spoke:  "I 
am  sure  we  will  enjoy  the  entertain- 
ment. Thank  you  for  taking  so 
much    trouble    for    our    enjoyment." 

Riquet  smiled  to  himself,  and 
thought  it  would  not  be  so  enter- 
taining for  the  gnomes  that  after- 
noon,  for   they  did   not  suspect  they 
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were  to  be  shown  as  traitors.  It  was 
one  o'clock  when  everyone  had  as- 
sembled. 

"Good-day  my  friends,"  said 
Riquet.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  all 
here.  We  shall  now  begin  our  en- 
tertainment." 

.Just  as  he  said  this,  he  dis- 
appeared. Soon  everyone  felt  his' 
nose  being  pulled,  or  his  ears! 
being  tickled.  It  was  Riquet  who 
made  himself  invisible.  In  a  few' 
minutes,  he  was  standing  before' 
them  again.  He  changed  himself ^ 
into  a  roaring  lion,  and  fright- 
ened   all    the    fairies    by    his    terrible 

-...rs.  Tiien  he  was  a  nightingale, 
ill  -t  sang  the  sweetest  song  you  have 
ev(  r  heard.  And  now  came  the 
! '.ost  unexepected  thing  for  the 
£  orjes.  Riquet  was  standing  with 
thtm  dressed  as  King  Monon.  They| 
were  so  surprised  that  they  forgot 
where  they  were.  They  bowed  low 
before  their  king.  The  next  mom- J 
ent  he  was  gone,  and  Riquet  stood  ^ 
before    them.  j 

"Your  Majesty."  saidRiquet,  "these 
elves  are  not  real  elves.  They  are 
gnomes  in  disguise.  They  have 
come  from  Gomes  at  the  request  of 
King  Monon,  their  ruler.  They  have 
accepted  your  most  gracious  hospi- 
tality, and  are  here  for  a  wicked 
purpose.  They  came  to  find  some 
plan  to  capture  Silver-Shade.  Theyj 
are  angry  because  our  Princess 
Favia  refused  to  marry  their  King. ' 
They  should  be  punished  severely. 
I  should  like  to  put  them  to  work 
in  our  mines  for  their  whole  lives." 

Queen  Mia  was  so  surprised  that 
for  a  moment  she  could  not  speak. 
"Riquet."  she  said,  "you  are  a  dear 
friend  indeed.  I  shall  not  forget. 
It  is  you  who  have  saved  us  all  from 
our  enemies.  These  gnomes  shall 
work  in  our  mines  for  a  year  i 
to  teach  King  Monon  a  lesson.  As 
long  as  you  are  here,  Riquet,  I  know 
we  are  safe." 

The  gnomes  were  then  led  away 
to  begin  their  work  in  the  mines. 
King  Monon  soon  heard  what  had 
become  of  his  assistants,  and  knew 
that  the  power  of  the  Fairy  Kingdom 
was  greater  than  his.  He  never 
tried    again    to   capture   Silver-Shade. 

All    nice    stories    should    end    hap- 
pily, and  so  this  one  does  too.   Prin- 
cess Favia   married   the  King  of  the 
Elves,   and    lived   happily   ever   after. 
ROSE  L.  KORNBLATT,  .Tr.  Z. 


You  hoped,  and  not  in  vain,  that 
your  stamp  would  help  keep  the 
torch  aloft.  You  learned  your  first 
lesson  in  partiotism  then,  didn't 
you? 

A     little      later      you      memorized 
"Life's  Mirror"  and  recited: 
"Give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 

Didn't  you  quivver  a  little 
with  the  determination  to  try 
that  out  right  away?  When  you 
went  home  you  did  your  history  les- 
son (you  always  did  despise  the  old 
stuff)  the  best  you  could.  The 
next  day  the  teacher  praised  your 
work  and  let  you  erase  the  boards. 
You  determined  right  then,  to  do  the 
best  you  could  all  the  time.  You've 
kept  it  up.  too;  that's  the  part  that 
counts. 

Then,  how  about  the  time  Miss 
Alice  read — was  it  from  Pope? — the 
line  you  can  never  forget:  "He 
builds  too  low  who  builds  beneath 
the  stars."  Soon  after  you  gradu- 
ated you  thought  of  a  business 
course,  but  you  decided  to  take  an 
academic  course  at  High  School  and 
aim  for  college.  You're  out  of  High 
School  now;  you  couldn't  go  to  col- 
lege, but  you're  still  determined  to 
get  your  A.  B.  You'll  get  It,  too, 
and  maybe  a  Ph.  D.  You'll  do  it 
because  you  must! 

Looking  back  over  it  all,  it  was 
poetry  that  gave  you  your  ideals, 
wasn't  it?  Where  else  could  you 
find  such  burning  patriotism,  such 
strong  determination  to  do  your  best, 
or  such  high  ambition?  Did  you 
need  those  ideals?  You  needed 
them  as  much  as  you  did  health, 
manners,  or  the  four  R's.  Where 
would  you  have  been  without  them? 

MABEL  E.   POHLER,   .Ir.    5. 


WE'LL  ALL  TAKE  TEA. 


STICK  IT  OUT. 


IDEALS   THROUGH   POETRY. 


"To  you  from  tailing  hands 
The  torch ;  be  yours  to  hold 

You've   all    heard    those 
fore,   but   the   first   time      y 
them,  how  did  you  feel? 
Didn't   you   almost   reach 
hands    to    receive    Liberty's 
e'er    it      fell?     You      didn' 
vainly   in   the  air,  but  you 
up  a  quarter  to  buy  a  Thri 


we  throw  \ 
it  high."; 
lines   be-' 
ou   heard 


out  your 
emblem. 

t  clutch 
did   save 

ft  Stamp. 


When  you're  downcast  and  disgusted 
And  you  know  you're  going  to  fail, 
Stick  it  out! 
If  the  weather  doesn't  suit  you. 
If  it  snows  or  if  it  hails. 
Stick  it  out! 

It  does  no  good  to  throw  your  job, 
Work  hard  and  dig  in  deeper. 

Your  common  sense  will  tell  you 
^n   the  end  it  will  be  cheaper 

To  hang  on.      Don't  be  a  quitter; 
Stick  it  out! 

If  you  just  take  that  attitude 

You  never  will  go  under. 
You'll    have    the   strength    that    tears 
up  trees. 

And  splits  rocks  asunder. 

And  what  will  be  your  motto; 

And  what  will  be  your  prayer 
When  you  think  that  you're  a  failure. 

When  you  think  you're  in  a  snare? 
Stick  it  out! 

.7.  II.   Rush,   Sr.    13. 


It  was  a  merry  company 

That    tripped    across    the    Normal 
lea, 

To  sip  a  friendly  cup  of  tea 
With  our  Miss  Tall  and  Miss  Sperry. 

What  a  strange  hum  we  heard 
about  the  halls  on  Monday  after- 
noon. "Are  you  going?"  "What 
are  you  going  to  wear?"  We  saw 
young  men  timidly  asking  advisers 
if  "tucks"  and  soft-boiled  shirts 
were  in  order.  You  ask,  what  was 
all  the  stir  about?  Miss  Tall  and 
Miss  Sperry  had  invited  the  students 
and  faculty  to  tea  at  the  great  house 
in  the  grove  where  we  had  all  so 
longed  to  go.  So  on  successive  Mon- 
days the  Juniors  and  Seniors  with 
their  advisers   became  very     festive. 

The  social  committee  warned  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike,  we  heard,  to 
be  on  their  best  behavior  and  to 
wear  the  right  clothes.  Some  of  us 
were  almost  filled  with  awe  and  per- 
haps trembled  just  a  little  as  we 
walked  up  the  wide  stairway,  but  the 
moment  our  hostesses  greeted  us  so 
graciously  all  our  timidity  vanished 
and  we  felt  at  home.  Were  not  Miss 
Tall  and  Miss  Sperry  very  happy  to 
see  us! 

The  spring  flowers  seemed  to  nod 
to  us  from  corners;  we  found  there, 
in  the  principal's  house,  faculty 
wives  who  we  feel  sure  since  meet- 
ing them  play  a  very  important 
part  in  our  Normal  School  lite.  How 
we  should  love  to  have  lingered  in 
the  library  where  books  and  pictures 
beckoned,  but  we  passed  on  to  the 
dining  room,  where  we  chatted  with 
friends  over  our  tea  cups  while  the 
cheery  fire  cracked  forth  its  wel- 
come. 

We  are  happier  because  of  the 
teas.  We  have  made  new  friends 
and  strengthened  old  bonds.  To 
Miss  Tall  and  Miss  Sperry  we  will 
ever  be  grateful.  Their  teas  will 
always  be  a  happy  memory. 

A.  D.  H. 


The   Owl — Baltimore      City      College 
Evening  High: 

Yours  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
student  publications  we  have  re- 
ceived. We  like  your  organization. 
You  seem  to  have  several  literary 
geniuses  and  artists.  Your  jokes  are 
specially  good. 


The  Pine — Northern  Arizona  Nor- 
mal School: 

Northern  Arizona  seems  dread- 
fully far  away,  but  we  are  mighty 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  You  have  a 
fine  paper  which  displays  a  great 
amount  of  school  spirit  and  pep. 
We  admire  you  for  it.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 
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THE  TESTING  PROGRAM. 


There  are  a  great  many  different 
types  of  measuring  instruments  for 
each  subject:  for  instance,  in  the 
field  of  arithmetic  alone  some  forty 
ot  more  different  tests  may  be  pur- 
chased, no  two  of  which  are  identi- 
cal; for  this  reason,  tests  should  be 
used  according  to  a  systematic 
plan  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults. Of  the  various  kinds  of  meas- 
uring instruments  now  in  use,  three 
are  of  especial  significance  to  the 
teacher:  (1)  survey  tests,  (2)  analy- 
tical tests  and  (3)  practice  exercises. 

A  survey  test  may  be  used  most 
effectively  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  year  or  semester  to  show  initial 
standing  and  to  indicate  progress. 
A  survey  test  may  be  defined  as  a 
test  whose  score  is  a  sampling  from 
all  the  skills  in  a  given  field.  It 
usually  devotes  but  one  or  two  scores 
or  measures  for  each  pupil;  because 
of  this  it  merely  indicates  the  gen- 
eral needs  of  the  class  and  not  the 
individual  needs  of  each  pupil,  al- 
though it  may  give  a  suggestion  of 
the  section  of  subject  matter  in 
which  the  difficulty  of  a  child  or 
class  may  lie.  On  account  of  the 
limitations  of  the  survey  test  it 
should  be  followed  by  more  specific 
measures. 

The  skills  underlying  all   subjects 
appear  to  be  definite  and  specific;   it 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to   develop   in   each   child     each   sep- 
arate skill  that  society  will  demand 
of   him    when    he  becomes   an   adult. 
To    get    all    these    matters    measured 
something   more     specific      than   the 
survey    test    is    required;    this    need' 
has  been      met     by     the     analytical 
test,     which     is    based     upon     divid-  [ 
ing   a   field   of   knowledge   into   parts; 
or    upon    analyzing    a    complex   abil- 
ity   into      simpler      abilities.      After 
this   division      has     been      made  the 
analytical    test     gives     separate    ma- } 
terial    on    each    part    and    thus    af- 
fords  a   score      or      measure   of    the 
pupil's   ability   with   respect   to   each| 
part.     This    may    be      done      in    twoi 
ways:  first,  a  test  which  on  the  whole' 
covers  a  wide  range  of  abilities  mayj 
consist   of  a   number   of      short  sub- 1 
tests,    each    designed    to      measure   ai 
specific  ability,  or,  second,  there  may 
be  one  or  more  separate  tests,   each 
pertaining  to  one  of     the     divisions 
which    the   preliminary    analysis    has 
recognized.     An    analytical      test    is' 
diagnostic  because   a   teacher   by  us- 
ing   it    may    discover    the    particular , 
difficulties   of   each   pupil;    it   is   also  i 
inventory    because    it      stresses    both  j 
the   pupil's   defects   and   merits.     An  j 
analytical  test  should  be  used  at  the| 
beginning    of    each    section    of    work 
for    classification,    and    as      teaching! 
progresses,  for  the  purpose  of  point-} 
ing  out  definitely  the  errors  the  chil- ' 


i  dren  are  making  and  of  checking  to; 
I  be  sure  these  errors   have  been   cor- 1 
rected.      It  is  the  most  valuable  test! 
to   the   teacher  because  it   covers  all! 
of  the   necessary  skills     and  in   this 
way   points   out   to   the      teacher   the 
skills  which  her  pupils  have  not  yet 
developed  and  those  which  they  have| 
already   mastered.      It   must  be   keptj 
in  mind  that  a  test  does  not  remedy  | 
difficulties,    but   that   it   only     points  i 
them  out  as  a  result  of  this  knowl- 
edge   the     teacher     may     select     the 
necessary  remedial  instruction. 

Practice  exercises  of     the     proper 
sort   are   necessary   between   applica- 
tions  of   an   analytical   test   in   order 
to  give  the  children  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  skills  in  which 
the    tests   have   shown   the      need    of 
improvement.         Practice      exercises 
may  be  devised  by  the   teacher;    but 
it  is  more  effective  to   use   those  de- 
vised  for   the   special   analytical   test 
which    has    been    given.      Such    prac- 
j  tice    materials    should    have    definite 
I  characteristics;    they   should   be  fiex- 
i  ible  so   that  each  pupil  may  put  his 
I  practice   where    he     needs      it;    they 
,  should    be    sufficiently    diversified    to 
cover  all  skills  that  are  involved  in 
the  section   of   subject   matter   under 
consideration ;      they      should      offer 
I  some   means   by   which   the      teacher 
j  may  keep  in  touch  with  each  child's 
'  progress. — Based  on  Bulletin   No.    1, 
I  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloom- 
;  ington.  111. 
1  RUTH  B.   MILLER,  Jr.   5. 


SENIOR  SIX'S  SENTIMENTS. 


The  early  twilight  deepens, 
A  star  peeps  out  on  high, 

Across  the  rippling  waters 
The  summer  breezes  sigh. 

Someone's  awful  lonesome. 
Watching  night  draw  near: 

Someone's  wishing  that  you. 
Only  you,  were  here. 

Darkness  comes  and  with  it 

The  day  is  at  the  end; 
Someone's  heart  is  broken. 
Someone's    lost   a   friend. 
L.  M.  B., 
R.  B.,  Sr.  6. 


SENIOR  THIRTEENISMS. 

Senior  13  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  at  a  tea  given  by  Miss  L.  L. 
Tall.  The  boys  especially  enjoyed 
themselves  and  wish  to  thank  Mrs. 
Dingle  for  her  kind  care  in  seeing 
that  every  boy  was  not  neglected. 
They  hope  that  some  refreshments 
were  left  for  the  other  sections,  but 
boys  will  be  boys. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  boys  in 
Senior  13  will  challenge  the  boys  in 
Senior  10  to  a  basket  ball  game.  It 
is  quite  the  style  now  for  groups  to 
challenge  each  other,  and  Senior  13 
always  keeps  up  with  the  styles. 

Work!  work!  work!  One  of  tthe 
reasons  the  Juniors  and  new  Seniors 
have  not  heard  from  the  famous 
Seniors  10  and  13  (nee  Junior  Six) 
is  because  the  honored  teachers  seem 
to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  keep  our 
noses  on  the  grindstone  and  give  us 
no  time  for  mischief.  Or  perhaps  it 
is  because  they  want  us  to  appreciate 
our  course  in  practice  teaching,  ex- 
cuse  me,   student   teaching,   more? 

The  boys  of  Senior  13  will  not 
mind  being  invited  to  tea  by  the  sec- 
tions without  boys.  The  chairman 
is  Miss  Josephine  Costin,  who  will 
see  that  all  invitations  get  to  the 
boys.  Now  girls,  here's  your  chance. 
But  don't  all  choose  the  same  date. 
First  come,  first  served. 

D.  F.,  Sr.  13. 

THE  DULANY  VERNAY  CO. 
339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 
I  State. 

"Say  It  With  Flowers" 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

FI.ORIST  and  NUBSERY>Lt\ 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

Towson 

BTJICIi    MOTOR    CARS 

(Four    Wheel    Brakes) 

F.  B.  and  M.  li.  Ports,  Props. 

Phone    Towson    525 


Office;    Cut  Flower   and   Plant   Dept. 
5315   York   Road 

Nursery:    Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 
Govaiis,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

L.  ECKER,   Prop. 

York  and  Joppa   Roads, 

First  Class   Shoe  Repairing 

TOWSOX,   MD. 


TOWSON  CANDY  KITCHEN 

AND  ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

JAMES  GEORGE,  Prop. 

The  Place  to  Eat,  Drink  and  Enjoy  Yourself 

HOME-MADE  CANDIES  OUR  SPECIALTY 

523  YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  MD 


Compliments 

TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOWSON        -        .MARYLAND 

Prescription   Phariaacists 
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THE  roEAL  CITIZEN. 


(JUSTICE) 

Everyone  upon  whom  the  Al- 
mighty God  has  bestowed  the  gift 
of  life;  everyone  who,  involuntarily, 
becomes  a  part  of  our  social  process, 
is  not  only  horn  into  a  family  rela- 
tionship, but  also  into  one  of  a  nat- 
ional nature — citizenship;  and  as 
long  as  the  relationship  springing 
out  of  that  birth  continues,  there 
will  be  responsibilities  which  the 
citizen  must  shoulder.  Does  he 
shrug  his  shoulders  as  if  to  let  the 
burden  slide  off  and  leave  him  care- 
free? Does  he  shift  the  burden 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  fellowmeu? 
If  so.  he  is  an  undesirable  citizen. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  shoulders 
cheerfully  the  responsibilities  which 
come  with  citizenship,  and  if,  by 
heeding  their  call,  he  makes  his 
duty  a  pleasure  more  light  to  bear, 
he  is  that  admirable  one — an  ideal 
citizen; 

What  is  this  term  which  falls  so 
readily  from  the  lips  of  many? 
What  characteristics,  what  traits, 
must  one  possess  in  order  to  be 
marked  with  such  a  favorable  title? 
They  are  many,  but  let  us  here  con- 
sider  the   vital   quality  of  Justice. 

.Justice!  How  great  a  part  this 
plays  in  the  life  of  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child!  How  much  of  the 
history  of  a  nation,  of  a  race,  of  a 
people  hinges  on  this  powerful  vir- 
tue, which,  like  the  quality  of  mercy. 
"blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes"  and  is  "an  attribute  to 
God  Himself."  Justice  is  l)ased  on 
the  positive  respect  for  the  individu- 
ality of  others,  thus  commanding  us 
to  respect  the  convictions  of  others, 
however  different  they  may  be  from 
our  own.  "It  is  but  a  finer  sense  of 
Justice  which  keeps  us  from  intrud- 
ing on  the  privacy  of  others,  which 
leads  us  to  show  a  proper  consider- 
ation for  the  ways  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  others,  and  in  general,  to 
refrain  frm  encroaching  on  the  per- 
sonality of  others."  Thus,  a  sense 
of  fairness  is  an  all-important  factor 
in  the  character  of  every  individual. 

What  greater  asset  has  a  nation, 
what  greater  treasure  has  society 
than — the  child?  That  nation  must 
then  instil  in  the  mind  of  its  "little 
citizens"  a  sense  of  fairness  and  a 
love  and  respect  for  Justice.  To 
whom  is  left  the  responsibility  of 
moulding  their  characters,  of  show- 
ing the  youth  of  the  nation  the 
"straight  and  narrow  path",  of 
teaching  right  for  right's  sake? 
This  work  is  left  to  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  uplifting  and 
enobling  characters — the  teachers  of 
the  nation!  It  becomes  the  privi- 
lege, the  duty  of  each  teacher  to 
devise  ways  by  which  he  may  ac- 
complish this  constructive  work  in 
the   best    possible  manner. 

Respect  for  the  reputation  of  our 
fellow-men  Is  a  lesson  to  be  taught  as 


a  steppingstone  to  the  idea  of  justice. 
"He  who  has  the  confidence  of  others 
has  wings  to  bear  him  along.  He 
who  is  suspected  for  any  reason,  true 
or  false,  strikes  a.gainst  invisible 
barriers  at  every  step.  We  find 
happiness  in  the  respect  of  our  fel- 
low-me.i;  we  find  in  it  a  great  help 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  of 
life.  We  should  hold  our  judg- 
ments in  suspense,  and  not  allow  in- 
jurious words  to  pass  the  lips.  Miss 
Leonora  Carpenter,  a  very  sweet  and 
charming  lady,  who  is  loved  by  all 
who  know  her  and  remembered  by 
them  for  her  keen  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play,  says.  "Never  pass 
judgment  or  inflict  punishment, 
while  angry."  These  words  well 
merit  consideration.  The  vast  moral 
importance  of  being  able  to  hold 
one's  tongue,  "the  golden  resources 
of  silence,"  should  be  emphasized  by 
the  teacher. 

We  find  that  there  is  a  positive  as 
well  as  a  negative  side  to  Justice: 
"Neminem  laede"  and  "suum  cuique" 
— Hurt  no  one  and  give  everyone 
his  due.  "The  commands  of  Justice 
are  negative  but  the  virtue  implied  is 
positive  enough,  for  it  depends  on 
positive   respect  for  human   nature." 

The  real  teacher  can  inspire  her 
pupils  to  the  point  of  view  where 
they  see  that  they  are  getting  the 
best  out  of  life  when  they  are  just — 
just  to  the  thing  they  undertake, 
just  in  all  of  their  judgments,  just 
in  their  attitude  toward  work,  just 
in  all  of  their  dealings  w-ith  their 
fellowmen,  hearing  all  and  seeing 
everything  with  an  open,  unpreju- 
diced mind,  and  above  all — just  to 
themselves! 

The  real  teacher  can  lead  her 
pupils  along  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  of  honor  to  the  end  of  the 
road — the  belief  that  "honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  The  real  teacher  will 
bring  from  the  lips  of  her  healthy, 
normal  lads  the  conviction,  "Aw, 
she's  fair!"  The  highest,  the  noblest, 
the  most  worthy  compliment  the 
youth  of  a  nation  can  bestow  upon 
their  teacher  lies  in  those  three  free- 
spoken  words. 

Thus,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
teachers  of  a  nation  to  mould  char- 
acters which  "inever  rejoice  when, 
one  man's  oppressed;  never  are  de- 
jected when  another's  blessed." 
What  a  vast  duty  this  is,  may  be 
realized  when  we  see  that  a  land 
where  fair  Justice  reigns  and  dis- 
penses her  mercies  among  the  high 
and  the  lowly — that  such  a  land 
would  be  a  real  Utopia,  for — 
"Earthly   power      doth      then      show 

likest  God's 
When   mercy  seasons  Justice." 

BERTHA  SOLOMON,  Sr.  IX. 


SCIENCE  VERSUS  RELIGION. 


For  more  than  a  year  the  question 
!  of   science   versus   religion    has    been 
uppermost   in    my   mind.     The   ques- 
tion  I  had  to  decide  was  whether  it 
was   possible    for   socalled   reason    to 
overcome  the  natural  cravings  of  the 
soul.      It  is  easy  enough  to  quiet  the 
mind  with  many  examples  and  argu- 
ments from  prominent  scientists,  but 
,  the  soul  will  not  be  quieted  by  such 
proof.      It   needs    God.      It   has    been 
nurtured  on  the  deeds  and  the  words 
'  of  the  men  of  the  Bible.      It  will  not 
allow  itself  to  die.      It  still  continues 
to  reach  out,  sometimes  blindly,  for 
that   Greater   Power   to   which   it  be- 
longs.     It    calls    upon    me   to   realize 
,  that     should  I  disregard  my  religion 
1 1  would  only  be  a  piece  of  driftwood 
on  the  sea  of  life.      It  insists  that  my 
'  sole  aim  is  not  the  grave  and  there- 
i  fore   should   not  mark      the     end   of 
things.      It  reminds  me  of  the  peace 
and  contentment  I  had  on  the  restful 
Sabbath    days,    when      I      forgot   the 
I  world    of   toil,   trouble   and      tumult, 
:  and    communed    with    my   God.     The 
I  soul   wants   me   to   realize   the   spirit 
of    courage    which    God    gave    me    in 
time  of   trouble  and      the      spirit  of 
happiness    during    my      moments    of 
joy.      And  finally  my  soul  pleads  for 
life  and  urges  me  to  go  on  living  for 
the   better  and   bigger  things   in  life 
— for   my    God.      Religion      won   out 
over  science.      I  am  happy. 

LEON    RIVKIN. 


KEENE'S 

Yoi-k    Road    and    Burke    Avenue 

TOWSON,  MD. 


I  don't  like  my  Prof,  at  all! 
In  fact  I  think  he's  punk; 
He  sharpened   his     pencil     with   my 
knife 
To  mark  me  down  a  flunk. 

— Exchange. 


THE  HERGENRATHER  STORES 

Headquarters    for   School   Supplies 

Waterman's    Ideal    Fountain    Pens 

Eversharp    and    Ingersoll     Pencils 

Stationery,    Kodaks,    Films 

Spalding's    Sporting   Goods 

Sweaters   and    Keds 

Towson  -  -  -        Marylapd 

THE  ROSE  BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

Manicuring,     Hair     Dressing,     Facial 

Massaging,    Scalp    Treatment, 

Bobbing  and  Shampooing 

York   Road   and   Burke   Avenue 

Telephone  Towson   577 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your   Money   and   Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 
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A  FIRST  GRADE  PROJECT  OF  i  the  children  may  see  the  value  of  a 

community  and  its  activities,  such  as 
THE  CAMPUS  SCHOOL  IN-  stores,  schools,  homes,  churches, 
ATTnTTD  AT-pn  -RV  tut  A  UTTI A  I ''"^"spoi'tation  and  traffic  Conditions. 
AUItUKAIJIjU     HY     aLAKltiA        The    first    grade    cordially    invites 

you  to  come  to  their  room  and  take 
a   birds-eye  view     of     their     village 


SIBLEY,    CRITIC    TEACHER. 


This  project,  worked  out  by  the. 
First  Grade  during  the  seven  weeks 
I  was  there,  grew  out  of  a  study  of 
foods  necessary  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  children.  Milk,  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  the  first 
food  they  studied,  was  motivated  by 
visiting  the  Emerson  Dairy  Farm, 
after  which  they  made  the  dairy 
farm   on   the   sand   table. 

The  children,  in  order  to  find  out 
more  about  foods  that  keep  them 
healthy,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  source  from  which 
they  come,  formed  themselves  into 
committees  and  visited  five  different 
kinds  of  food  stores  in  Towson.  They 
visited  a  fruit  store,  grocery  store, 
meat  store,  confectionery  store  and  a 
bakery.  All  the  children  were  not 
able  to  visit  the  same  store,  so  the 
next  problem  was  how  were  those  of 
other  groups  to  know  about  other 
stores  than  the  one  seen  by  that  par- 
ticular group.  The  little  folks  sug- 
gested that  they  write  a  story  about 
the  shop  they  visited  which  the  oth- 
ers could  read. 

The  first  problem  was  to  write  an 
account  telling  where  they  went  and 
what  they  say.  These  stories  devel- 
oped their  language  work.  They 
were  printed  on  charts  with  pic- 
tures of  foods  to  illustrate  certain 
stores.  The  next  work  was  to  pre- 
pare each  child  to  read  the  stories 
from  the  charts. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  picture 
and  to  make  it  seem  more  related  to 
their  own  experiences  the  children 
decided  that  they  would  like  to 
make  the  business  concerns  which 
they  had  seen.  For  this  activity  the 
First  Grade  worked  in  groups  of 
twos,  thereby  learning  to  cooperate 
and  help  each  other. 

In  constructing  the  stores,  card- 
board boxes  about  a  foot  square 
were  used.  Arithmetic  was  needed 
by  the  children  in  choosing  the  size  j 
of  the  box  and  for  the  measuring  of 
the  doors  and  the  windows.  The 
doors  and  windows  were  cut  and 
isinglass  was  put  in  with  adhesive 
tape.  Inside  the  stores,  counters, 
shelves  and  show  cases  were  made 
from  card  board.  The  articles  to  be 
sold  in  the  stores  were  constructed 
from  clay  and  then  they  were  painted 
to  make  them  look  more  natural. 
The  children  later  brought  pictures 
and  advertisements  for  decorations. 
The  young  storekeepers  found  that 
it  was  necessary  to  label  and  know 
the  prices  of  the  articles  in  the 
stores.  Therefore  some  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  writing  signs  and  labels. 
The  whole  unit  of  work  as  plan- 
ned will  include  a  real  village  on  the 
platform    in    the   class-room    so    that 


when  the  work  is  completed. 

ETHEL,   LEATHERBURY, 

Student  in  Practice. 


WHAT  OTHER  NATIONS 
THINK  OF  US. 


other    nations    do    not    respect    us. 

1.  "We  are  a  money  grubbing  na- 
tion." 

2.  "We  have  no  manners." 
Japs  consider  others  feelings. 

3.  "We  use  such  abominable  Eng- 
lish." 

"They  say  we  are  wasteful." 
Amazed   to    see   how   Belgium   has 
recovered.      We    waste    enough    food 
to   feed   a     nation.        Young     people 
don't  know  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

4.  "We   lack   thoroughness." 

We  have  only  three  or  four  insti- 
tutions in  our  country  that  have  any 
standing  with   other   countries. 

5.  We  don't  care  for  lawless  peo- 
ple.     "Laws   are   not   observed." 

Eighteenth  Amendment — prohibi- 
tion. Opinion  that  everybody  does 
exactly  as  he  pleases  in  America. 

VOTE    FOR    YOUR    COUNTRY. 

We  do  have  spirituality  and  vital- 
ity and  strength. 

6.  "People  are  not  grateful  for 
what  one  does,  but  for  what  one  is." 

"We  must  have  character  behind 
what  We  do." 

THE  COURT  LUNCH 

and 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

Cigars,    Candy   Soda 


ODE  TO  SENIOR  13. 


Senior  13  is  a  class 

Who  by  other  sections  pass. 

They're   the   berries. 

They  are  all  the  teachers'  pets. 

Never  cause  them  any  frets 

Or  any  worries. 

Senior  13  has 'a  bunch, 

Never  run  down  the  hill  to  lunch; 

They're  well   trained. 

'Way  ahead   in  all  their  work, 

And  their  duty  never  shirk; 

They're  big  brained. 

Senior    13   has   a  member, 

Biggest  liar,   I   can  remember; 

It  is  I. 

Divide  what  you  have  heard  by  half. 

And    anyone    who    knows    will    laugh 

Till  they  cry. 

J.  A.  BLACKLOCK. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Avenue 
TOWSON,  MD. 


TOWSON  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and   201. 


Telephone  Towson  261  and  215 

GEO.  H.  STIEBER 

Table  Delicacies,  Select  Meats, 

Fancy  Groceries 

TOWSON  -  -        MARYIiAND 

MASON'S  GARAGE 

WILLYS-KNIGHT   &   OVERLAND 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

TIRES,   TUBES,  ACCESSORIES 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone  Towson  .5.54  Towson,   Md.. 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ORIOLE 

M.    AGNES    ANDERSON 


Reserved  for 


Hochschild=Kohn  &  Co. 
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SALESMEN  WITH  THE   SOUL 
OF  SERVICE. 


HAPPINESS. 


I 


When  teachers  film  themselves  as 
more — yes,  infinitely  more  —  than 
punctilious  nine-to-four-ers  clever 
injectors  of  facts,  ingenious  extrac- 
tors of  information,  and  expert  ma- 
nipulators of  educational   tests — 

When  teachers  are  big-minded 
enough  to  rub  shoulders  with  big 
people,  broad  minded  enough  to 
adapt  themselves  to  many  minds, 
and  visionary  enough  to  enthuse 
people  of  many  views — 

When  teachers  shall  have  become 
sympathetic,  forward  looking  pilots 
of  plastic  youth,  skilful  moulders  of 
public  opinion,  strong  builders  of| 
confidence  and  educational  good-j 
will,  prophetic  leaders  in  community 
betterment  and  contributory  ambas-j 
sadors  to  every  home — 

When,  because  of  this  service,! 
schools  shall  have  become  an  influ-[ 
ence  so  dynamic  and  convincing  that. 
good  people  will  want  to  make  your 
town  their  town  because  your  schools 
are  so  good —  I 

Then — and  not  until  then — will^ 
"the  schoolmaster  conquer  the 
world." 


OUR  ALUMNI  ARE  DOING 
REAL  TEACHING. 


George  Houck,  one  of  our  June 
graduates,  is  teaching  Sixth  Grade 
at  Essex.  These  two  poems  came  as 
a  spontaneous  reaction  to  his  teach- 
ing. The  first  poem  is  a  result  of 
the  study  of  the  castle  and  its  place 
in  mediaeval  history.  The  stanza  by 
Hedwig  Landa  was  written  after  the 
study  of  The  Song  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. The  student  thought  there 
should  be  another  stanza,  so  added 
this  one. 

Tlie  Prince  And  I. 
The  prince  lives  in  a  castle. 

In  a  wee  little  house  live  I; 
But    when    we   look    from      our   win- 
dows 

We  see  the  self-same  sky. 

And  the  Cloudland's  fleecy  sheep 

And  the  same  little  twinkling  stars 
Look   through   my   cottage   windows 
And   through  his  iron  bars. 

GEORGE    BETZ, 
6th   Grade,   Essex. 


Out   of   the   hills   of  Habersham 

And   out  of  the  valley  of  Hall, 

At  last  I  have  come  to  wet  the  fields 

that  burn. 
And  then  the  mills  began  to  turn; 
And   then   through   the  long  summer 

hours, 
I  water  the  lonely,   lovely  flowers 
That  call  to  the  hills  of  Habersham, 
That  call  to  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

HEDWIG   LANDA, 
6th  Grade,  Essex. 


What  is  it  that  makes  life  worth 
living?  Happiness.  Happiness,  that 
elusive  and  indefinable  thing  that 
teases  us  into  believing  all  is  well 
and  then  leaves  us  so  suddenly  that 
we  are  plunged  in  despair. 

Money  can't  buy  it;  tears  can't 
coax  it,  and  even  the  most  religious 
cannot   summon   it  at  will. 

And  oh,  the  variety  of  folk's  hap- 
piness. Prom  the  baby  who  is  made 
happy  in  his  small  way  by  a  new 
pink  rattle  to  the  old  millionaire 
who  could  only  be  made  happy 
through  a  new  digestive  tract. 

Do  you  think  that  happiness  is 
found  only  where  lights  are  bright 
and  music  is  gay;  where  "youth"  is 
king  and  romps  unshackled  by  laws? 
Do  you  think  true  happiness  is  found 
only  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
wrapped  in  ermine  and  handcuffed 
with  diamond  bracelets;  those  who 
wear  ropes  of  pearls  about  their 
necks,  heavy  as  any  hangman's 
noose?  Does  noise,  bustle,  excite- 
ment, a  crowd,  loud  laughter  and  ac- 
tivity constitute  your  idea  of  happi- 
ness? Or  reader,  do  you  believe 
that  real  happiness  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  an  atmosphere  of  church, 
books  on  religions  and  sermons  long 
and  longer? 

Do  you  know  that  happiness  is  a 
mental  condition  entirely?  Steven- 
son, so  sorely  aflSicted  physically,  had 
a  mind  full  of  happy,  beautiful 
thoughts.  Beautiful  thoughts  are 
happy  thoughts,  and  the  person  who 
looks  for  the  good,  true  and  beauti- 
ful in  all  things  about  him  is  the 
happy  person.  The  happy  people 
have  vital  interests;  they  are  never 
the  possessors  of  sluggish  minds. 
They  know  what  enthusiasm  means 
but  unaware  that  they  know  it. 

The  happiest  person  is  often  the 
person  who  has  first  experienced  the 
most  sorrows.  You  can  as  truly  be 
happy  in  another's  joy  as  your  own. 

Man  was  meant  to  be  happy.  He 
thrives  on  happiness  and  fades  on 
worry  and  sorrow.  To  make  anoth- 
er happy  is  to  make  yourself  twice 
as  happy. 

Few  people  nowadays  realize  the 
difference    between      happiness      and 


The  Flag,  Banner  and  Pennant  Shop 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SISCO  BROTHERS 

KlflKH,    Haiin4Ts.    riwiii.'iiitH,     Ann     Dandg, 
Kinhlt^iiiH,  i-liiirrli  niid  S<»ci<'(y  OooiIk, 

<iolil,  Silvi'r  jmmI   .\nti<iiie   Itraids, 

rriiiKt'S,  l'ass4ilH,   l{4>adK  aiiil    N'(>\'t.|(.)4,s. 

Silk  ISaniH^rH  fur  SrhoolH,  Si>('i4-H*'s,  iVf. 

K.   IT.  •I'AYTCMl 

:JOS  I'AIIK   AVKMH';  llnltinior«,  Md. 


STEBBINS 

And 
ANDERSON 

Phone   Towson    6  7 


mere  perishable  enjoyment.  There 
are  so  many  things  near  us  to  be 
happy  about  if  we  only  look  for 
them!  If  something  goes  wrong, 
try  to  right  it,  of  course,  but  don't 
hang  around  it  and  mope;  go  out  of 
doors,  take  a  walk,  take  a  cold 
shower,  you'll  feel  like  a  new  per- 
son! Sing,  read  a  good  short  story, 
or  have  a  talk  with  a  good  friend! 
There  are  thousands  of  remedies  for 
the  blues  (which  are  usually  an 
overdose  of  self-pity).  You  can 
change  them  into  the  "joys"  with 
little  effort. 

Let  us  all  be  happy  then;  let  us 
live,  taking  fully  from  each  day  all 
the  real  happiness  it  contains,  and 
giving  back  to  it  all  the  joy  and  hap- 
piness that  is  ours! 

K.  de  SMBOURG,  Sr.   9. 


WM.  A.  LEE 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

York  Road  and  Penna.  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


Reserved  for 

ST£WARm(5. 


Down's   Wedding    Invitations 

JAS.  H,  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229   N.   Cliarles   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -       VEGETABLES 
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FOOD  FOR  FIRST  CLASS 
TEACHERS. 


Give  us  the  rain,  the  hail  and  the 
snow,  the  mist,  the  crashing  thun- 
der, and  the  cold,  biting  wind!  Let 
us  be  men  enough  to  enjoy  it. 

— Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey. 


Of  all  human  ambitions  an  open 
mind  eagerly  expectant  of  new  dis- 
coveries and  ready  to  remould  con- 
victions in  the  light  of  added  knowl- 
edge and  dispelled  ignorances  and 
misapprehensions,  is  the  noblest  the 
rarest,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
achieve. — James  Harvey  Robinson  in 
the  Humanizing  of  Knowledge. 


"Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a 
government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened." 
— President  Washington,  Farewell 
Address.   1796. 


MY  CREED. 

.."To  give  my  body  daily  doses  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise  for  the  sake 
of  my  mind. 

"To  give  my  mind  semi-occasional 
dips  into  nonsense  for  the  sake  of 
my  soul. 

"To  give  my  soul  at  least  one 
daily  glimpse  into  some  great  life 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  associate  with   me." 


Don't  Be   A  Trailer. 

"Two  horses  were  carrying  two 
loads.  The  front  horse  went  well, 
but  the  rear  horse  was  lazy.  The 
men  began  to  pile  the  rear  horse's 
load  on  the  front  horse.  When  they 
had  transferred  it  all,  the  rear 
horse  found  it  easy  going,  and  he 
said  to  the  front  horse,  'Toil  and 
sweat.  The  more  you  do  the  more 
you  will  have  to  do.' 

"When  they  reached  the  tavern 
the  owner  said,  'Why  should  I  fod- 
de  rtwo  horses  when  I  carry  all  on 
one?  I  had  better  give  the  one  all 
the  food  it  wants  and  cut  the  throat 
of  the  other.  At  least  I  shall  have 
the  hide.'     And  he  did. 

"The  trailer  ni  his  class  may 
think  he  is  getting  by  while  others 
carry  the  load  and  do  the  work. 
But  wait  until  he  tries  to  put  on  the 
feed  bag  out  i  nthe  world.  What  a 
jolt  he  has  coming!  He'll  find  slim 
picking,  for  there  the  real  fellow — 
the  one  who  carries  his  share  of  the 
load — is  the  one  who  gets  the  big 
job,   the  one  who  wins  success! 

"Don't  be  a  trailer!" 


"I  can't  understand  why  you 
stayed  outside  so  long  with  such  a 
wonderful  dancer  as  Charlie." 

"But  he  showed  me  some  new 
steps  and  we  sat  on  them." 

— Exchange. 


WINTER  SPORTS. 


By   W.    Dustin  .White. 

lly     own     personal     acquaintance: 
with   Jack    Frost   was   in    a   measure 
forced   upon   me,     and     in    this  way.  I 
From    boyhood    up    I   had    bqen   fond 
of   outdoor     life,     and     had     devoted 
much  spare  time  to  hunting,  fishing,  > 
mountain-climbing,      and      camping 
trips.      But   these   outings   invariably 
came    to   an     end     each    winter   soon ' 
after    the    first    snowfall,    and,    with 
the    hatches    buttoned    down    on    all 
outdoor   activities     except     a      little 
coasting    and    skating,    I    would    im- 
patiently await  the  coming  of  anoth- 
er    spring.     When     the     time     came' 
that  I  must  take  up  some  business  of 
my   own,   I   joined     the     back-to-the-| 
land   brigade  and   devoted  my  work- 
ing hours  to  agriculture.     This  soon 
took  all  the  leisure  out  of  the  sum-| 
mer  months,   and   forced  me  to  take^ 
to  the  woods  in  winter  or  not  at  all. 
It  was  really  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
for  I  have  since  learned  the  joys  of 
winter  in  the  open  and  have  derived 
more  real  pleasure  from  the  days  in 
the  snowy  woods   than     I     ever  got 
from  the  summer  outings. 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a 
man  was  looked  upon  as  a  mild  luna- 1 
tic  who   would   don   a   pair  of   snow- 
shies   or   skiis   and      wander   off   into 
the  woods  just  for  the  sport  of  the 
thing,    while     one    who    would     even 
think  of  camping  out  in  the  dead  of, 
the  winter  was  considered  a  fit  sub-' 
ject  for  the  asylum.      Of  these  things' 
I   speak   from   a     personal     point  of 
view,  for  I  did  a  little  pioneering  in  | 
the  field  of  winter  sports,  at  least  so , 
far    as    my    own    locality  was    con- 
cerned.     But    times     have     changed, 
and  now   I   find   it   hard    to   keep   up 
with    enthusiastic    friends   who    have 
learned     the    game.     All     that     was 
necessary    was    that    the     vacationist 
should     grasp     the     real     truth — to 
know    that    there    were    fewer    draw- 
backs connected   with  a  winter  holi- 
day  than    with   a   summer   one — and 
the  fun  of  the  thing  took  care  of  the 
rest  of  it. 

The  cold  is  one  of  the  easiest  ob- 
stacles in  all  the  woods  to  get 
around.  An  extra  jacket;  another 
stick  on  the  fire;  a  turn  at  the  wood- 
pile; a  tramp  on  the  snowshoes — 
any  one  of  these  will  warm  you  in' 
short  order.  And  is  there  any  such 
convenient    method     of     cooling     off 


when  the  summer  weather  proves 
too  warm?  About  all  you  can  do 
then  is  to  peel  off  another  layer  of 
clothing,  which  only  gives  the  flies 
a  better  chance,  and,  speaking  of 
flies,  those  persistent  little  pests  of 
the  summer  woods  are  worse  than  all 
the  discomforts  of  winter  combined. 
And  what  is  true  of  mosquitoes  and 
flies  will  also  apply  to  disease  germs 
— they  simply  cannot  live  out-of- 
doors  in  winter. 

The  best  evidence,  perhaps,  of  our 
better  understanding  of  Jack  Frost 
is  the  increasing  popularity  of  all  of 
the  snow  and  ice  sports.  Our  sum- 
mer resorts  have  been  converted 
into  all-year-round  resorts  and  boast 
of  a  skating-rink  as  well  as  a  cro- 
quet ground;  a  toboggan  chute  as 
well  as  a  tennis  court;  and  there  Is 
a  ski  jump  on  many  of  the  golf 
links.  These  resorts  actually  re- 
port more  business  during  the  win- 
ter than  in  the  summer.  The  moun- 
tain paths  of  summer  are  snowshoe 
trails  of  winter,  and  many  a  camp- 
ing party  goes  into  the  woods  in 
winter,  either  to  occupy  a  remote 
log  cabin,  or  actually  to  pitch  a  can- 
vas shelter  and  thus  get  close  to  the 
frozen  heart  of  Mother  Nature. 

So  it  looks  as  if  we,  as  a  people, 
are  not  only  getting  acquainted  with 
Jack  Frost,  but  are  also  finding  in 
him  a  real  friend. — prom  "The  Book 
of  Winter  Sports"  published  in  The 
Piper. 


Selection  foom  history  report  by 
Bertha   Harris: 

"After  the  Greeks  left  the  city  the 
Trojans  were  all  jublicated." 

Boy!      Page   Mr.  Webster. 

SCUOEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS 

Millinery,  Coats,  Suits,  Waists, 

Afternoon  and  Evening-  Dresses 

Furs  and  Novelties 

214  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?     Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?      You  may,  air. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?      The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A   manicure?      This  way. 

That   girl   will    hold   your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.     Call   again.      Good-day. 


"Hub  100"  and  "Granite"  Silk  Hose,  $1.85 

When  somebody  adds  to  the  spectrum,  The  Hub  adds  to 
its  collection  of  "Hub  100"  and  "Granite"  silk  hose.  And 
"new  colors"  are  freciuent. 
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TEACHERS 

VS. 

UNDERTAKERS. 


Some  people  think   that   the  brain 
boxes   of   little   children    are   nothing 
else  but  cemeteries  where  the  teach- 
er digs  a  grave  and  buries  so  much 
dead  matter  in  the  fond  hope  that  on  j 
the    examination    day    when    Gabriel 
blows  his  horn  there  will  be  a  resur-j 
rection   of  the  dead.      It  is  most  un- 
fortunate   that    such    an    idea    is    far] 
too  general,  and  it  is  still  more  dis- 
tressing   when    teachers      themselves 
get   that   point   of   view.      I      am    al- 
ways  interested   in   what  our  gradu- 
ates are  doing,  for  I  am  eager  to  find' 
out    how      the      investment   that   thej 
Normal  School  has  made  in   them  is 
realizing  dividends.      In  other  words, , 
I    want    to   know      whether   we   havei 
produced  a  teacher  or  an  undertaker. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  let- 
ter. I  opened  it  and  read  it  with 
great  interest,  for  it  was  from  one  of 
our  gallant  boys  now  out  in  the  field 
facing  the  real  work  of  the  teacher. 
The  letter  said  that  there  was  to  be 
a  Parent-Teachers'  meeting  at  the 
school  and  that  he  had  decided  to 
show  the  parents  what  he  was  doing 
in  geography.  His  letter  read:  "I 
wish  you  could  be  present,  as  I  have 
planned  to  have  my  Sixth  Grade 
show  the  parents  how  they  have 
worked  out  the  problem  'Why  is  New 
England,  although  one  of  the  small- 
est sections  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  leading  sections?"  and  I 
would  like  to  have  vour  opinion  of 
it." 

Did  I  go  You  bet  I  did.  I 
burned  up  shoe  leather  getting 
there.  In  spite  of  the  bad  weather 
the  school-room  was  filled  with  in- 
dulgent parents  and  interested  citi- 
zens. The  meeting  began,  and  soon 
the  lesson  was  in  full  swing.  The 
children  had  prepared  large  charts 
and  graphs  showing  the  status  of 
manufacturing  in  New  England. 
There  were  exhibits  of  cotton,  wool, 
shoe  and  rope  manufacturing.  Each 
child  had  a  part  in  the  program,  and 
each  in  turn  told  in  his  or  her  simple, 
straightforward  way  just  what  had 
been  done  in  the  study  of  cotton 
manufacturing,  shoe  manufacturing, 
etc.  Each  talk  was  illustrated  by 
exhibit  materials  that  challenged  in- 
terest and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.  There  were  many  il- 
lustrated folders  and  pamphlets 
from  the  cities  in  New  England. 
The  pupils  told  how  they  had  writ- 
ten letters  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  New 
England  cities,  requesting  illustrated 
material,  and  in  every  case  their  ef- 
forts were  well  rewarded. 

As  the  lesson  progressed  I  was 
impressed  by  the  tact  that  a  great 
thing  was  taking  place.  Here  was 
an  instance  when  parents  were  going 
to   school    to   their   children!      Unbe- 


lievable! Parents  as  pupils  and 
their  children  as  teachers!  Yet  such 
was  ~lhe  case._  These  children  were 
showing  how  "geography  functions  in 
the  lives  of  people.  They  were  tak- 
ing what  may  be  considered  mere 
advertising  matter  fit  onlj'  for  the 
waste  il  per  basket  ad  putting  mean- 
ing into  it.  The  experiences  of 
those  children  will  continue  to  func- 
tion throughout  their  natural  lives. 
In  years  to  come  they  will  have  for- 
gotten their  geography  books,  but 
they  will  still  be  reading  advertise- 
ments and  folders,  and  these  will 
continue  to  bring  their  rich  message 
of  world  lore. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide.  Was 
this  boy  of  ours  a  teacher  or  a 
funeral  director? 

E.  CURT  WALTHER. 
Dept.   of  Geography. 


$25,000   PEACE   PRIZE 
TO  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 


WE  WONDER    WHAT    JR.    XI 
WOULD  DO  WITHOUT— 


Miss   Wilson,   our  dear  adviser? 

The  orations  of  Sadie  Baker? 

Our  preaofceress,  Kelley  (Sect.  Chair- 
man) ? 

The  team  work  of  Matthews? 

Our  improving  Pusey? 

The  advice  of  Polly? 

The  quaint  talk  of  Butts? 

The  voice  of  Bryon? 

The  speeches  of  Mitzi? 

Our   Boulden's   strength? 

The   coyness  of  Mr.   Egan? 

The  charming  manner  of  Mr.  Van 
Sant. 

The  grace  of  Dowell? 

The  sweetness  of  our  Edythe? 

Standy.   our   standby? 

Reatha,  our  playmate? 

Peta,  her  grace,  etc.? 

"The  Three  Musketeers" — Bryan, 
Rolsh  and  Fisher 

The  healthful  appetite  of  Long? 

The  arguments  of  Dean? 

The  playfulness  of  Gara? 

Sparkle's  knowledge  of  life? 

Fulks,   herself? 

The  courting  of   Lovely  Lucile? 

Eskridge's  wit? 

The  one  and  only  Madie — our  darl- 
ing? 

The  knowledge  of  Lloyd? 

The  kittenish  movements  of  Siehler? 

Singman's  own  self? 

The  Bell   that  never  fails  to  ring  in 

our  hearts? 

Kreb's  love  of  geography? 

Jerry's  musical  voice? 

JERRY  CAHILL,  Jr.  VI. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     In    Coal,     IjUinher,     Hardware. 
Builders'   Supplies. 


Towson,  Md. 


Ridcrwood,  Md. 


The  plan  calls  upon  the  World 
Federation  to  study  intensively  vari- 
ous subjects  fundamental  to  inter- 
national understanding  and  good  will 
through  committees  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  There  should  be,  Dr. 
Jordan  says,  a  general  world  com- 
mittee on  education  for  peace  to  co- 
operate with  the  educational  associ- 
ations of  different  nations,  and  an- 
other world  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  peace  organizations  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

There  should  be,  furthermore,  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  present 
teaching  of  history  the  world  over, 
reporting  also  on  textbooks  used 
from  the  standpoint  of  international 
amity. 

A  committee  on  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  which  shall  attempt  to  de- 
fine its  true  nature. 

A  committee  to  consider  the  spe- 
cial plans  of  promoting  mutual  in- 
terest and  understanding  between 
students  of  the  various  ages. 

A  committe  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  better  relations  through  the 
international    use   of   athletic   sports. 

A  committee  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  a  bureau  of  conciliation  in 
the  Department  of  State  or  a  peace 
council  connected  with  the  same  de- 
partment. 

A  committee  to  consider  without 
prejudice  the  question  of  military 
training  in  schools  and  colleges. 

A  committee  to  consider  prepared- 
ness in  regard  to  its  educational, 
economic  and  social  aspects. 

A  committee  to  consider  the 
standing  incentives  to  war  and  the 
possibility  of  their  abatement  through 
legislation,  public  opinion  or  other- 
wise. 

A  committee  to  study  the  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  World 
Court. 

A  committee  to  consider  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  problems 
involved  in  our  adherence  to  it. 

A  general  study  through  a  com- 
mittee and  through  individuals  of 
the  current  arguments  for  war  as  a 
cosmic  necessity. 

A  committee  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  better  relations  through  the 
international    use   of   athletic   sports. 


For  Your  New  Sport  or  Dress  Coat, 
Ensemble  or  Sport  Suit, 

Sport,   Afternoon   or   Dance   Frock — 
Go  To  Your  Favorite 

CHARLES,  Inc., 
Shop  of  Individuality 

203  N.  Charles  St. 

A  few  feet  from  Corner  of  Lexington 


Praise  youth  and  it 
win  advance  to  suc- 
cess. 
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THE    PEDAGOGIQUE   SEEMFUNNY    ORKESTRA. 


THE  PKDAGOGIQUE  SEEM- 
FUNNY  ORKESTRA. 


February  fourteenth  is  a  memor- 
able date  for  the  Class  of  1925.  On 
that  evening  Miss  Tall  held  her  an- 
nual reception  for  the  Seniors.  A 
special  program  of  music,  interpre- 
tative dancing,  fortune  telling  and 
other  divertisements  was  planned. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
events  of  the  evening  was  the  sym- 
phony played  by  the  Pedagogique 
Seemfunny  Orkestra. 

In   introducing  the   orchestra  Miss 
Barry,    the    director,    said    that,    like 
Walter   Damroseh   of   the   New   York 
Symphony,    she    felt    that    she    could 
not  refrain  from  saying  a  word  to  the 
audience   about    the    interesting    fea-| 
tures   of   both   the   orkestra   and   the 
music  it  was  going  to  play.      She  told  \ 
the  guests  that  this  important  occas- j 
sion    was    the   orkestra's   first   public  i 
performance   in   America;      that   the: 
program  notes   had   been      especially  | 
written    for     the     performance,    and  l 
that  the  symphony  itself  had  inspired  j 
iliss   Evans   to    create   new    types   ofj 
instruments    that    might      bring    outj 
the   intrinsic   worth      of      the   music.  | 
These    instruments      augmented    thei 
usual   three   choirs   of   orchestral   in- 
struments.    The     string     choir     was 

(Continued  on  Page  5 — Col.  1) 


WHO  SHOULD  ADOPT  THE 

PROFESSION  OF 

TEACHING. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions that  the  whole  country  is  fac- 
ing, and  since  the  problem  of  this 
Normal  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  we  should  be  making  a 
very  careful  analysis.  Our  Easter 
Student  Enrollment  Campaign  is  ap- 
proaching. Then  the  students  in  the 
Normal  go  back  to  their  own  High 
Schools  to  induce  other  students  to 
take  up  the  teaching  profession.  For 
the  last  three  years  this  eilort  on  the 
part  of  our  students  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  profession  has  been  most 
gratifying.  Year  by  year  more  of 
the  superior  High  School  students 
are  taking  into  consideration  their 
aptitude  for  teaching,  and  if  it  seems 
to  be  beyond  all  other  aptitudes  are 
joining  our  guild.  A  talent  is  a  tal- 
ent, and  should  not  be  ignored  by  an 
individual,  even  though  a  family 
might  wish  that  talent  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent variety.  Watching  for  signs 
of  special  abilities  early  in  a  child's 
career  is  the  one  guiding  factor  that 
will  lead  to  the  success  of  that  child 
when  he  is  grown  if  only  his  elders 
and  advisers  will  heed  the  signs.  In- 
variably a  father  or  mother  knows 
that  a  child  is  mechanical-minded,  or 
artistic,  or  sews  well,  or  loves  music, 
or  plays  at   teaching     school.     Most 


of  the  books  on  vocational  guidance 
ignore  the  teaching  profession  as  one 
of  the  businesses  of  life  toward 
which  talented  High  School  students 
should   be   directed. 

Watch  the  Normal  School  next 
year  and  study  its  enrollment.  We 
believe  it  will  move  one  level  higher 
when  the  ability  of  the  student  it  at- 
tracts is  tested.  Our  faith  is  based 
upon  the  visiting  campaign  of  our 
present  Junior  and  Senior  men  and 
women.  They  go  back  to  their  High 
Schools  at  Easter,  for  a  day's  visit. 
They  meet  their  old  instructors;  they 
meet  their  former  classmates;  they 
tell  of  the  life  and  the  work  at  Nor- 
mal. The  Principals  of  the  High 
Schools  have  been  most  charming  in 
welcoming  home  their  graduates,  and 
most  helpful  in  giving  guidance  to 
their  Seniors  who  are  about  to  take 
up  their  new  special  lines  of  work. 

Speed  the  day,  when  only  the  lead- 
ing sttudents  from  the  High  Schools, 
leading  in  character,  in  intellect,  and 
in  aptitude  for  teaching  shall  know 
their  several  abilities  and  come  to 
us  with  convictions,  prepared  to  take 
their  initial  two  years  in  the  prepar- 
ation for  teacher-training.  What 
can  be  a  more  interesting  business 
than  to  manipulate  the  raw  mater- 
ials of  education!  It  is  a  transmut- 
ing process  more  valuable  and  more 
significant  than  any  manufacturing 
process  in  this  age  of  big  business. 
L.   L.  TALL. 
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SUCH  A  MAY  DAY  AT 
NORMAL ! 


Euroi>ean    Traditions    Coiiil)int'«l    Kor 
Our  C<'1el)ration. 


Winter  has  just  closed  her  doors. 
Spring  has  opened  hers,  bringing 
forth  warm  sunshine,  flowers,  green 
leaves  for  the  trees  which  for  so  long 
have  been  bare,  and  birds  singing  in 
all  their  glory.  What  more  beauti- 
bul  scene  would  one  want  than  this? 
Then  let's  celebrate  it  with  a  merry 
festival. 

History  records  that  the  Romans 
celebrated  the  coming  of  the  glorious 
spring.  They  would  congregate  at 
some  open  space  and  worship  Flora, 
one  of  their  goddesses,  after  which 
many  games  were  played  to  celebrate 
the  occasion.  It  was  their  custom  to 
go  about  early  in  the  morning  to 
gather  flowers  with  which  to  decor- 
ate the  town. 

Even  the  barbarian  tribes  in 
Europe  had  May  festivals,  but  it 
seems  that  their  festivities  had  no 
connection  with  flowers.  Certainly, 
it  could  not  have  meant  much  if 
they  gathered  no  flowers. 

England  celebrated  May  more  glor- 
iously than  other  nations  of  early 
times.  We  go  back  as  far  as  the 
sixteenth  century  and  we  find  it  a 
custom  with  the  people  to  go  out 
early  on  May  morning  and  gather 
hawthorn  blossoms,  which  were 
called  the  May  flowers.  About  sun- 
rise the  blossoms  were  brought  and 
every  doorway  in  the  village  was  de- 
corated. Then  other  merry  festivities 
took  place.  The  e.xpedition  through 
the  woods  hunting  hawthorn  blos- 
soms of  the  May  was  called  "going  a 
Maying,"  and  the  bringing  home  the 
flowers  "the  bring  home  the  May." 
The  fairest  maiden  of  the  town  was 
chosen  Queen  of  the  May,  and  she 
was  crowned  with  flowers.  The  lads 
and  lasses  of  the  villages  met  and 
danced  and  sang  with  much  freedom. 
It  was  such  a  gay  time  that  even  the 
king  and  queen  came  to  enjoy  the 
merry  festival.  Chaucer  in  his 
"Court  of  Love"  writes,  "Forth  goeth 
all  the  court,  both  most  and  least,  to 
fetch  the  flowers  fresh." 

Th  e  May  pole  seemed  to  be  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  day. 
It  was  always  decorated  beautifully 
with  garlands  of  flowers  draped  over 
it.  .\t  one  time  the  Puritans  who 
were  enemies  of  joy  and  mirth 
caused  every  May  pole  to  be  uproot- 
ed, but  after  the  Restoration  they 
were  all  re-erected. 

May  Day  as  celebrated  in  England 
was  marked  by  many  characters. 
The  quaint  chimney  sweeps  always 
attracted  the  spectators.  Among  the 
band  arrayed  in  fantastic  dresses 
was  one  smartly  dressed  female  and 
another  strange  figure  called  Jack- 
in-the-Green.  He  was  a  man  con- 
cealed within  a  tall  frame  of  flowers 


.which  was  decorated  with  a  flag  at! 
I  the  top.     These  persons  stopped  here  | 
and  there  on  their  rounds  and  danced  : 
to  the  music  of  a  violin  and  fife.         1 
The    milkmaids    were      characters 
similar  to  the  chimney  sweeps.     This 
j  procession    was      headed    by      dairy 
;  women  arrayed  in  pretty  frocks  with 
'  their    heads    dressed    with    blossoms. 
They   led  a   milch  cow  all   garlanded 
I  with  flowers.     At  the  sound  of  music 
,  the   maids   would    d^nce   around    the 
cow. 

I      France    celebrated    May    Day    with 
i  glory     as     well     as     England.       Her 
I  custom  regarding  the  May  Queen  dif- 
fered a  bit  from  that  of  England.   In 
:  Prance  a  pretty  child  was  chosen  and 
I  dressed  as  a  Virgin.      She  was  seated 
on   a   throne     of      foliage     and    was 
I  thought   of   somewhat   as   a  goddess. 
They  would  beg  of  passers-by,  saying 
"For  the  May." 

The  French   festival  was  arranged 
difi'erently  from  that  of  England.     A 
large   square   was   fenced   with   ropes 
so   as   to   keep   the   crowd      from   the 
performers  and  from  interrupting  the 
procedure.     Then   the  procession  be- 
!  gan.      Six      young    men      dressed    as 
j  woodsmen  with  axes  on  their  shoul- 
I  ders,    followed    by    village      maidens 
'  leading  a   fine     cow,     entered     first. 
Then  came  foresters  dressed  in  green 
,  followed    by    Robin    Hood,    who    was 
j  accompanied  by  Little  John  and  Will 
Stutely.        Jolly      outlaws      preceded 
maidens   who   came   strewing   flowers 
i  for  Maid   Marian.      After   Maid   Mar- 
I  ian  and  her  attendants  walked  Friar 
i  Tuck.   Midge,  the  miller's  son,  and  the 
i  Maypole   drawn      by      oxen.      At   the 
rear  was  the  hobby  horse  and  drag- 
on.     After  tricks  were  done  with  the 
hobby  horse  and  the  dragon  had  per- 
formed Robin  Hood  and  his  comrades 
presented    a   game,      which      was,    to 
strike  a  target  with  an  arrow.   Robin 
'  Hood  excelled  in  the  game,  so  he  was 
crowned   with  a   laurel  wreath.     The 
procession  then  passed  on  so  the  vil- 
lagers  could   come   and   enjoy   them- 
selves around  the  May  pole. 
;      The    famous   Morris   dancers   seem 
to    have     come     from     Spain.     They 
i  were    introduced    in    England    about 
the  time  of  Edward   III,  but  did  not 
I  become    popular    until    several    years 
'  had    passed.     The    characters   taking 
part  in  the  dances  were  usually  Maid 
Marian,  Robin     Hood,     Friar     Tuck, 
Little  John,   the   dragon   and     hobby 
1  horse,    all    dressed    in    elaborate    cos- 
;  tumes.      The   two   most   notable   dan- 
'  ces  which   they  had   were  the  sword 
and  the  ribbon  dances. 

By    combining    the      traditions    of 

THE  DULANY  VERNAY  CO. 

339-41  N.  Charles  St,, 
BALTIMORE,  Md. 


Rome,  France.  England  and  Spain, 
we  in  America  celebrate  May  Day 
with  great  pleasure.  It  is  a  time 
that  is  looked  for,  especially  in  col- 
leges. We  at  the  Normal  School  are 
looking  forward  with  great  joy  to 
our  coming  May  fete. 

Following  are  two  poems  which 
are  indispensable  when  May  Day  is 
thought   about: 

SOXG  OX  A  MAY  MORNING. 

Now   the  bright  morning  star.  Day's 

harbinger 
Comes  dancing  from   the     East,  and 

leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green 

lap   throws 
The   yellow    cowslip      and      the   pale 

primrose; 
Hail.    Bounteous   May,   that   doth   in- 
spire 
Mirth   and   youth,  and  warm  desire; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dress- 
ing. 
Hill   and   dale   doth   both     boast  thy 

blessing; 
Thus  we  salute   thee  with  our  early 

song 
And   welcome     thee,     and   wish  thee 

long. 

— JOHN    MILTON. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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SCOH   A  SLAY  DAY  AT  NORMALi! 


(Continued    from    Page    2) 
GOING   A   MAYING. 

Get   up,    get   up,      for      shame!      the 

blooming  morn 
Upon    her    wings      present      the   god 

unshorn ; 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh  quilted     colours     through  the 

air. 
Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed  and  see 
The  dew  spangling  herb  and  tree! 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bowed  to- 
ward the  East, 
About    an    hour    since,    yet    you    not 

drest — 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed; 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 
And  sung  their  thankful  hymns;   'tis 
sin. 

Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in, 
Wlien   as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this 

day 
Spring,    sooner    than      the      lark,    to 

fetch  in  May. 

Rise,   and    put   on   your    foliage,   and 

be  seen 
To   come   forth,    like   the   Springtime 

fresh  and  green. 
And   sweet   as   Flora.      Take   no   care 
For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair! 
Fear  not.  the  leaves  will  strew 
Gems  in   abundance   upon  you. 
Besides  the  childhood  of  the  day  has 

kept 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls 

unwept 
Come,    and    receive    them    while    the 

light 
Hangs  on  the  dew  locks  of  the  night. 
And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 
Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till   you   come   forth!      Wash,    dress. 

be  brief  in  praying. 
Few  beads  are  best  when  once  we  go 

a-Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come;  and  com- 
ing mark 

How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each 
street   a   park 

Made  green,  and  trimmed  with  trees! 
See  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 

Or  branch!  each  porch,  each  door, 
ere  this. 

An  ark,  or  tabernacle  is. 

Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  inter- 
weaver. 

As  if  here  were  the  cooler  shades 
of  love 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see  't? 

Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  for  May. 

And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done  by 
staying. 

But,  my  Corinna,  come  let's  go 
a-Maying. 

There's    not    a    budding   boy    or    girl 

this  day, 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in 

May. 


A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this  is  come 
Back,   and   with    white   thorn      laden 

home 
Some   have    despatched    their      cakes 

and  cream. 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd  and 

plighted  troth, 
And   chase   their    priest,    ere   we   can 

cast  off  sloth. 
Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given. 
Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even. 
Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keep  betray- 
ing 
This   night,   and      locks      picked,    yet 

we're  not  a-Maying. 

— ROBERT  HERRICK. 

M.  GRACE  LYONS,  Jr.  13. 


TEN      SUGGESTIONS      FOR 

TEACHERS    ATTENDING 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

IN  1925. 


meet    the    requirements    which    you 
think  they  do. 

10.  Work  hard  but  have  a  good 
time;    store   up   life   enthusiasms. 

— From  The  Journal  of  National 
Education. 


Consider  attending  a  summer 
school  which  offers  a  complete  change 
of  scene  and  climate.  The  rural 
teacher  will  perhaps  enjoy  the  at- 
tractions which  a  large  city  offers; 
the  city  teacher  may  prefer  the  sum- 
mer course  given  on  the  coast  or  in 
the  mountains. 

2.  Secure  summer  session  cata- 
logues to  find  a  number  of  institu- 
tions as  soon  as  they  are  issued. 

3.  Study  summer  session  cata- 
logues to  find  which  university  or 
college  offers  courses  in  which  youi 
are  most  interested;  what  outstand- 
ing leaders  are  conducting  courses 
in  your  field,  and  what  prerequisites 
are   required    for   these   courses. 

4.  If  the  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular class  in  which  you  expect  to 
enroll  is  limited  to  a  small  number, 
mail  your  application  for  enrolment 
in  this  class  as  early  as  possible  be- 
fore   registration. 

5.  Write  early  for  information 
concerning  living  quarters.  Don't 
waste  the  first  week  of  summer 
school  hunting  for  a  place  to  live. 

6.  Select  one  or  two  courses  that 
will  be  of  greatest  help  to  you  in 
your  particular  work  next  year. 
Consider  taking  at  least  one  course 
that  is  purely  avocational.  Register 
for  a  play  course  , learn  to  swim,  or 
renew  your  pleasure  in  tennis,  etc. 

7.  Register  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work.  Change  of  work 
is   a   vacation,    but   overwork    is   not. 

8.  Make  contacts  with  people 
whom  you  will  enjoy  knowing.  Re- 
ceptions, outings,  and  parties  are 
planned  especially  for  summer- 
school  students.  Show  your  ap- 
preciation by  attending  and  having 
a  good  time. 

9.  If  you  are  working  toward  a 
college  degree  ascertain  whether' 
the    courses    you    are    going    to    take 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT. 

School  spirit  is  the  vivacity,  the 
life,  the  enthusiasm,  the  courage,  the 
love  and  loyalty,  of  the  students  to- 
ward their  Alma  Mater. 

This  embodies  a  far  greater  field 
than  we  at  first  imagined.  It  does 
not  mean  merely  giving  support  to 
the  school  you  attend  in  athletic  vic- 
tory or  defeat.  We  lack  school  spir- 
it when  we  are  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
always  conscious  that  we  are  tread- 
ing upon  the  toes  of  our  fellows. 

Loud  speaking  or  laughing  in  the 
library;  shifting  the  burden  of  a  task 
that  you  yourself  can  do  upon  an- 
other, speaking  in  slanderous,  libel- 
ous terms  about  your  fellow-man, 
failing  to  develop  natural  ability. 
This  is  lack  of  school  spirit. 

If  democracy,  founded  upon  the 
pedestal  of  freedom  for  all  people  is 
to  exist  we  must  learn  school  spirit 
in  its  larger  sense. 

Let  us  therefore  as  students  and 
as  prospective  teachers,  moulders  of 
the  plastic  minds  of  children,  resolve| 
to  learn  the  true  meaning  of  school 
spirit  and  live  it. — From  The  Normal 
Trumpet.  West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 
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OUR  FACULTY  GOES  TO  FIND 
FOUNTAIN   OF   YOUTH. 


some  plan  to  make  the  soul  grow  in- 
versely with  the  growth  of  the  body; 
.some  way  to  make  the  day  before  yes- 
terday become  the  day  after  tomor- 
row." In  this  group  of  educators  he 
found  the  way  to  eternal  youth;  he 
saw  the  light  on  their  faces  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea.  Each  member  of 
that  large  group  of  people  had  some 
unsolved  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  they  were  ever  seeking.  "If 
you  want  to  keep  young  stay  awake; 
■find  problems  and  seek  to  solve 
them." 

Miss  Tall  was  especially  interested 
in  the  Department  of  Research.  In 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  it 
was  found  that  both  the  bright  and 
the  slow  children  do  better  in  large 
classes  than  in  small  ones.  She 
suggested  that  we  find  information 
upon  Character  study  in  the  "Pre- 
school Age"  by  Dr.  Haggerty,  of  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 


Kepoits  On  N.  E.  A. 

On  Monday,  March  2,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  "faculty  told  about  their 
observations  while  attending  a  Sup- 
erintendents' meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
in  Cincinatti.  Ohio.  the  previous 
week.  I 

Mr.  Bishop  gave  us  a  message 
brief  but  vital.  "Be  Human,"  was 
his  plea.  Education  is  a  means  ta 
human  living.  Educators  are  deal- 
ing with  means;  as  long  as  you  keep 
hopeful,  have  laughter  in  your, 
hearts,  hold  your  head  and  eyes  up, 
you  are  all  right.  "Stay  human;' 
you  can  be  human  and  be  a  school 
teacher  at  the  same  time." 

Miss  Brown,  who  has  attended  | 
these  meetings  since  1916,  stated^ 
that  this  one  to  her  meant  three  im- 
portant things:  (1)  It  was  a  means 
of  stimulation;  (2)  It  afforded  re- 1 
creation  and  travel,  and  (3)  The  per-, 
sonal  contact  with  educators  of  the 
country  was  desirable.  I 

A  group  of  people  all  working  to- 1 
ward   the   same   end   are     stimulated 
anew  to  higher  and  higher  aims.  I 

Mr.  Woelfel  went  on  two  quests.! 
First,  he  wanted  to  see  if  the  millen- 
nium was  closer.  Second,  he  was  in 
search  of  the  fountain  of  youth. 
"The  arrival  of  the  millennium  de- 
pends upon  many  people  doing  many! 
things  well.  Children  are  being 
sent  out  of  school  hating  to  read. 
We  can't  blame  them,  for  it  is  be- 
cause they  haven't  been  properly  in- 
structed how  to  read."  He  sug- 
gested to  the  students  that  if  they 
are  deeply  interested  in  preventing 
schoolroom  tragedies  they'll  use  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  in  pur- 
chasing a  copy  of  the  "24th  Year 
Book"  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reading.  In  searching  for  the 
fountain    of   youth    he   tried    "to    find 


WHAT    DRAMATIZATION     OF 
CHILDREN'S    LITERA- 
TURE SHOULD  BE. 


Dramatization  in  the  schools  is  the 
factor  which  develops  the  child's  indi- 
viduality and  gives  the  teacher  her 
best  insight  into  the  peculiarities  and 
capabilities  of  each  child.  Aside  from 
its  value  to  the  teacher,  however, 
there  is  another,  and  infinitely  more 
vital  aim  to  dramatization,  "to  play* 
for  the  sheer  joy  of  doing  it." 

As  the  child  is  introduced   to,  and 
becomes    familiar    with    a    poem    or 
story,  he  begins  to  see  himself  as  the 
hero,  and  is  involuntairly  transported 
to  realms   of  far-off  lands,   where  he 
goes  through  the  details  of  the  story 
with  delight.     His  imagination,  taxed 
to  its  utmost,  together  with  his  love 
for  the  story,  brings  him  to  the  point 
where  he  wants  to  act  the  theme  of 
the  tale,  interpret  it,  not  extravagant- 
ly   or    artificially,     but    simply    and 
naturally,  just  as  he  thinks  and  feels 
I  it  should  be  done. 
I       It    is    a   mistaken    conception    that 
the    teacher    must    direct    every    step 
I  in    the   planning   of   a   dramatization. 
1  The   children's   love   for   the   story   is 
'  their  greatest  weapon  for  success  and 
the  teacher  is  wise  who  is  an  adviser, 
I  not    a   director   of   their   ideas.      She 
'.should  see  that  the  language  used  in 
the   presentation    Is   faultless;    so   tar 
as    possible    the    exact    words   of    the) 
'  story.     This  develops  the  child's  ap- 
'  preclation    of   nxqiiisite    English    and 
'lends   dignity   and   grace   to   the   per- 
I  formance.     She  should   also  see  that 
every   child   is    Included    in    the   play, 
if  only  to  take  the  part  of  onlooker. 
In  the  actual  working  out  of  dramat- 
'  Ization,  the  choice  of  the  story  should 
be  left  with   the  children,  since  they 
will     undoubtedly     choose     the     one 
which  they  can  do  best.     The  work  of 
planning    scenes,    number    of    charac- 
ters,   and    other    details    will    be    en- 


thusiastically prepared,  because  each 
child  will  be  anxious  to  cooperate  In 
planning  "his"  play.  The  response 
will  be  spontaneous,  with  no  mention 
of  a  showy  prformance  with  elabor- 
ate costumes  and  scenic  effects,  and  a 
ready-made  audience.  The  children's 
aim  is  only  to  experience  the  joy  of 
living  another's  part;  the  teacher's 
aims  are  primarily  to  give  them  the 
pleasure  which  is  their  right  and  to 
have  them  interpret  the  story  for  a 
greater  understanding  of  what  they 
have   already   learned. 

The  standards  for  dramatization 
are  few  but  important,  and  only  a 
teacher's  full  appreciation  of  their 
meaning  will  do  justice  to  the  beauty 
of  the  interpretation  of  Children's 
Literature. 

YETTA  BRINKMAN,  .Jr.   4. 


A    DESCRIPTION    IMITATING 
IRVING 'S  STYLE. 


The  moon  shone  full  and  round, 
throwing  a  lurid  light  on  the  ma- 
jestic trees,  which  made  weird 
shadows  across  the  narrow  pathway. 
Such  was  the  night  when  Matilda 
Sophia  Jenkins  started  home  after  a 
day's  work  at  Squire  Johnson's.  She 
was  usually  quite  bold  as  she  walked 
into  the  night,  but  this  evening  the 
squire  had  entertained  some  friends 
around  his  fireside  with  gruesome 
tales.  These  weird  stories  and  the 
intriguing  moonlight,  with  its  moving 
shadows  In  the  woods  beyond,  seemed 
to  go  together.  As  Matilda  walked 
along,  each  shadow  seemed  to  take 
shape  and  run  behind  the  trees, 
pointing  at  her  with  long,  bony  fin- 
gers. Some  way  ahead,  she  could 
discern  a  dim  light  coming  toward 
her,  which,  perchance,  might  be  the 
blinking  orb  of  some  monstrous 
animal.  The  closer  it  came  the  more 
frightened  was  Matilda.  It  continued 
in  her  direction  and  it  seemed  to  be 
calling  someone's  name.  Closer  and 
closer  it  proceeded,  until  finally  Ma- 
tilda's capable  legs  were  rendered  in- 
capable and  she  sank  helplessly 
among  the  taunting  shadows.  The 
next  thing  Matilda  knew,  this  phan- 
tom had  stretched  out  two  arms  and 
had  picked  her  up  and  put  her  into 
a  carriage.  Poor  Matilda,  ready  to 
shriek,  heard  a  comforting  voice 
telling  her  not  to  be  frightened  be- 
cause it  was  only  Hiram  Baxter,  her 
fiance.  Matilda,  under  the  influence 
of  the  ghostly  tales  and  night,  had 
forgotten  that  Hiram  had  promised 
to  meet  her  at  that  very  spot. 

MARGARET    MICHAEL. 


BHEAKING  IT  GENTIiY. 

Daughter — May  I  go  to  a  wedding, 
father? 

Father — Must  you  go? 

Daughter — I  suppose  so.     I'm  the 
bride. 

— -Exchange. 
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THE    PEDAGOGIQUE   SEEMFUNNY 
ORKESTRA. 


((Joiitinuea  irom  Page  1) 
enlarged  by  three  new  sets,  the  S-R 
Bonds,  constructed  along  the  general 
lines  of  the  violin,  cello  and  double 
bass.  These  were  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  S-R  small  violins  by 
Miss  Cobb  and  Miss  Birdsong,  of  the 
Psychology  Department;  S-R  cellos 
by  Miss  Halberg,  Miss  Brown  and 
Mr.  Hulsizer,  Supervisors  of  Practice, 
and  the  S-R  bass-viol  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
head    of   the   Education    Department. 

The  wind  choir  was  augmented  by 
the  microscope  of  the  Biology  De- 
partment, and  was  played  like  a 
slide  trombone  by  Miss  Medwedeff. 
Mrs.  Stapleton  blew  the  horns  of  the 
Pest  and  Normal  Societies.  The  per- 
cussion choir  was  surprisingly  large. 
The  typewriters,  pencil-sharpeneilj 
and  mimeograph  machine  kept  up  a 
steady  thump  at  the  hand  of  Miss 
Osborn.  A  small-wheeled  cart  called 
"motivation"  was  propelled  by  Miss 
Evans.  A  cafeteria  tray  resounded 
to  the  stroke  of  a  wooden  spoon  as 
Miss  Andres  accentuated  character- 
istic rhythms.  Miss  Snyder  worked 
with  her  in  giving  solemn  effects 
with  the  drums.  Cadenzas  were 
played  on  the  "nightingale"  by  Miss 
Stolfus.  Mrs.  McCord  effectively 
managed  the  xylophone,  while  light 
bell  tones  were  given  by  Miss  Wel- 
din,  Miss  Johnson,  Miss  Bonn  and 
Miss  Mink.  Especially  descriptive 
were  the  themes  by  the  sand-paper" 
covered  blocks  played  in  cymbal 
fashion  by  Miss  Thompson  and  Miss 
Sperry.  A  pair  of  dumb-bells  was 
played  by  Miss  Cook,  and  cymbals 
and  tambourines  by  Mrs.  Sibley  and 
Mr.  Phipps.  Miss  McBachern  played 
the  piano,  and  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Wolf.  Miss  Moss  steadily  clicked 
the  castagnets  first  in  a  monotonous 
drawl  and  then  in  spirited  animation. 
Miss  Barry  directed,  and  in  spite  of 
the  vehement  applause  accorded  thei 
orkestra  she  explained  that  "a  sym- 
phony program  is  complete  in  itself, 
therefore  there  would  be  no  en- 
chores." 

The  program  notes  which  fully 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  symphony 
follow: 

The  musical  number  this  evening 
bears  the  title  "A  Normal  Day  At 
Towson."  The  program  takes  the 
motif  of  the  latest  approved  lesson 
plan,  so  you  will  notice  that  the  four 
usual  movements  of  the  symphony 
are,   respectively: 

1.  Introduction — Allegro, 
stose. 

2.  Child's  Purpose — Minuetto. 

3.  Development — Trio-Rondo. 

4.  Summary    Assignment — Presto. 
Through    the    first   few      measures 

there  runs  a  parallel  of  ideas.      The 
opening   bars   represent      the      early 


morning  rising  hour  and  its  accom- 
panying hurry-scurry  around  the 
dormitory.  The  galloping  rhythm 
of  the  next  few  measures  suggests 
the  race  of  the  city  students  for  the 
street  cars.  After  this  propitious 
start  a  long  pause  depicts  simultane- 
ously the  break-down  of  the  com- 
munity busses  and  the  usual  long 
wait  at  Greenmount  and  North  ave- 
nues for  the  Towson  car.  The  mu- 
sic resumes  with  martial-like  tread. 
In  this  you  hear  the  trudging  tramp 
of  student  feet  up  the  long  narrow 
path.  Nine  bells  ring  out  from  the 
tower.  One  last  mad  rush — then 
all  is  quiet  and  serene.  We  now 
have  the  calm  of  the  class-room. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  theme, 
apparently  monotonous,  merely  de- 
picts the  necessary  drill  to  fix  ideas. 
The  increase  in  tempo  and  the 
sprightly  notes  which  culminate  in 
loud  crashing  chords  represent  the 
students'  alert  reaction. 

The  second  movement — the  Child's 
Purpose.  You  will  notice  that  this 
goes  more  slowly  and  that  the  S-R 
bonds  perform  with  more  difficulty. 
The  motivation  works  hard  and  all 
the  instruments  are  called  upon  to 
further  this  theme. 

The  third  movement — The  Devel- 
opment. This  is  quite  elaborate  and 
is  in  trio  form,  representing  not  only 
students  and  faculty  but  also  janitor- 
ial service.  The  music  symbolizes 
the  three-fold  idea  of  class-room, 
extra  curricular  activities  and  the 
dormitory  life  of  a  Normal  student. 
The  rondo  introduces  surprises — 
— probably  a  faint  suggestion  of  jazz; 
interjected  even  in  a  Normal  School. 

Fourth  movement — Summary  As- 
signment. This  is  presto,  very  brisk 
and  fast,  suggesting  the  accumula- 
tion of  many  things  to  be  done  and 
the  hurry  of  the  final  hour.  Thus 
the  symphony  ends  with  trudging 
footsteps  at  the  close  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day. 

ROSE  MARIE  BARRY, 

Dept.  of  Music. 
CLARISE  EVANS, 

Industrial  Arts  Dept. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


(To    Ijillian   Jackson.) 

Gone  from  this  land  of  sunshine  and 

rain, 
The  land  of  joys  and  sorrow; 
But  what  goal  would  there  be  for  us 

to  attain, 
If  there  was  not  the  great  tomorrow? 

You  left  us  dear,  when  the  spring- 
time came. 

But  your  going  darkened  the  hours; 

And  we  who  loved  you  best  must 
bow 

To  the  will  of  the  one  Supreme 
Power. 


Gone,   but  not   forgotten. 

Dead — but   living   still 

In    the    hearts    of    those    who    loved 

you — 
Your  friends,  your  pals —  "Our  Lil." 

RUTH  FRANCES  JONES, 
Senior  4. 


THE 

TOWSON   NATIONAL  BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 
TOWSON  -    MARYLAND 

Checking   Accounts, 
Savings  Accounts 

Ohi-istmas  Savings  Club 
Saie  Deposit  Boxes. 
4%   Interest  Paid  on  Savings 
Open  Saturday  Nights 

WILLIAM  KOERNEIt 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?     You  may,  sir. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 

That   girl   will   hold   your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.     Call   again.     Good-day. 


Reserved  for 


Joel  Gutman  &  Co. 
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WOULD    YOU   LIKE    IT? 

How  cosy  it  feels  to  sit  around  the 
fire-place  on  a  cool  night  in  March. 
The  fire  gleams  and  crackles  in  de- 
fiance to  the  whining  wind  that  whips 
against  the  windows.  As  we  listen 
to  weird  ghost  tales  ,  we  shiver  and 
glance  at  the  dark  corners  of  the 
room,  which  the  taint  rays  of  the 
lamp  fail  to  penetrate.  Sometimes 
our  merry  laughter  darts  up  the 
chimney  along  with  the  sparks  and 
the  smoke  as  mother  tells  of  the  gay 
barn  dances  of  her  youth,  or  when 
Daddy  recounts  the  pranks  he  played 
on  Hallow'een.  Best  of  all,  however, 
are  the  hours  when  I  may  sit  here 
alone  and  dream.  Faces  form  in  th& 
fireglow.  Old  Omar  lives  again  and 
breathes  his  immortal  verses;  once 
more  Shelley  sings  his  "Indian  Sere- 
nade." Or  perhaps  Sydney  Carton 
gazes  over  the  throng  of  pitiless  faces 
and  dies,  even  as  die  the  embers  of 
the  fire. 

AKTNETTA  REHLING. 


SENTIMENTS. 
We'we    worked,    we've    toiled,    we've 
labored. 
We've    laughed,    and    we've    been 
blue. 
Our  courage  almost  left   us, 
And    then    we    began    anew. 

We've    burned    the    midnight    candle. 

We've  greeted  the  blushing  morn. 
When   assignments   have   been   heavy 

In  the  subject  matter  form. 

Some  of   us   were  homesick, 
And  some  of  us  were  tired. 

Some  few  were  brave  and  dauntless. 
Some   wished   they  could  be  fired! 

But  when   the  year  is  over 

With   diplomas    tor   a   sign. 
We'll  remember  our  Alma  Mater 
As  in  davs  of  Auld  Lang  Svne. 
R.  HORN, 
Senior,  '15. 


the  Location  of  ily  Cotton  Mill?" 
Next  followed,  "To  What  Extent  Are 
These  Conditions  Found  in  the 
South?"  This  problem,  after  being 
analyzed  and  divided  into  minor 
problems,  resulted  in  problems  about 
raw  materials,  power,  labor,  trans- 
portation and  market. 

After  the  South  as  a  whole  had 
been  covered  as  to  its  advantages  for 
cotton  mill  location  the  group  de- 
cided to  study  certain  cities.  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston,  S.  C; 
Savannah  and  Augusta  were  selected. 

The  class  collected  a  wealth  of 
useful  information  by  writing  to  the 
various  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
the  Southern  cities,  to  cotton  mills 
and  other  advertising  agencies.  Prom 
this  information,  from  source  books, 
and  from  newspaper  clippings  very 
effective  arguments  for  and  against 
each  city  were  compiled. 

Each  city  was  represented  by  a 
member  of  the  class  who  designated 
himself  as  the  representative  from 
his  city's  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
After  hearing  the  delegation  from 
the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
the  stockholders  and  board  of  direc- 
tors voted  and  Mobile  won  by  fifteen 
votes. 

This  project  was  valuable  for 
various   reasons: 

1.  It  helped  develop  many  geo- 
graphy habits  and  skills. 

2.  It  gave  the  children  new  and 
true  conceptions  of  the  South.  It 
uprooted  many  old  opinions  and  pre- 
judices. It  really  developed  new  at- 
titudes  and   appreciations. 

3.  It  made  one  of  our  big  indus- 
tries real. 

4.  It  helped  the  children  to  judge, 
evaluate,  select  and  reject. 

5.  It  lead  the  children  to  realize 
that  geography  is  a  real,  live,  vital 
subject;  that  it  is  simply  living  fully 
and  in  the  present. 


A   UNIT   OF   GEOGRAPHY. 

The  student  body  of  the  Normal 
School  witnessed  the  final  lessons  of  a 
large  unit  ot  work  on  the  Southern 
States  when  the  Sixth  Grade  gave  an 
assembly  in  the  Auditorium  on  Feb- 
ruary 18th. 

For  seven  weeks  the  work  had 
been  carried  on  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
tense interest.  The  subject  had  be- 
gun with  "Why  Should  We  Study  the 
Southern  States?"  Next  came  "What 
Question  Would  You  Ask  A  South- 
erner If  He  Were  Here?" 

It  was  suggested  that  the  class 
center  their  work  around  the  loca- 
tion ot  a  cotton  mill.  The  class  di- 
vided itself  into  a  board  of  directors 
with  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and 
stockholders  in  the  mill.  This  situ- 
ation readily  lead  to  the  problem: 
"What  Conditions  Are  Necessary  For 


had   just   constructed,   connected    the 
two  loud  speakers,  which  were  to  be 
used,  and  listened  to  programs  from 
Chicago,      Cleveland,      New      York, 
Schenectady,   Washington    and    many 
other  places  in  order  to  log  the  dial 
settings   and   be      optimistic     of   the 
proper  results  on  the  following  day. 
At  10.05  A.  M..  March  4,  the  switch 
was   turned,   a    dial    twisted   and   the 
inaugural   program   was   on.      It  was 
perfect.      The   pupils    were   intensely 
interested.     Some,  who  had  never  had 
I  the   opportunity  of   seeing   or   listen- 
j  ing     to     a     set     in     operation,     were 
amazed.     They  were  learning — what? 
I  The    President's   Inaugural   Address? 
I  No — few,     if     any.     understood     the 
words    of    the    nation's    leader,    but 
j  they  were  enjoying  citizenship,  hear- 
1  ing   a   thing   which   they     had   never 
heard  before     and  which     some  will 
I  never  hear  again,    (an  Inaugural  ad- 
dress)   broadening   their  minds  by  a 
more    complete    understanding    of    a 
current  topic;  enjoying  history  in  the 
]  making,    studying    the    geographical 
j  location    of   the   nation's   capital,   en- 
I  joying     the      splendid      descriptions, 
I  awakening  to  the  wonders  of  science, 
and  besides,  many  were  experiencing 
i  that  often  quoted  thrill — listening  to 
a  radio  for  the  first  time. 


Is    Pasadena    behind    the    times    in 


education? 


E.  F. 


Reserved  for 


ANNE  ARUNDEL  IS 
PROGRESSIVE. 


iHochschil(l=Kohn&Co. 


Whether  the  radio  will  ever  take 
any  great  part  in  public  education 
will  probably  remain  a  question  for 
sometime  to  come;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  practical  part 
which   it  may  play  at  times. 

On  last  Wednesday,  March  4,  £t 
real  demonstration  of  its  value  was 
experienced  when  every  word  of  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  heard  by  the  Pasadena 
Consolidated  School. 

This  was  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  the  principal,  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Gunderloy,  who  spent  recess  and 
noon  periods,  Tuesday,  erecting  an 
aerial,  making  ground  connections, 
and  assuring  many  pupils  that  the 
new  apparatus  was  neither  a  high 
clothes  line  nor  an  ordinary  lightning 
rod.     That  same  evening,  he  hooked 


For  Your  New  Sport  or  Dress  Coat, 
Ensemble   or   Sport   Suit, 

Sport,   Afternoon    or    Dance   Frock — • 
Go  To  Your  Favorite 

CHARLES,  Inc., 

Shop  of  Individuality 


203  N.  Charles  St. 
up  the  modern  six  lube  set  which  he   a  few  feet  from  Corner  of  Lexington 
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THE  PASSION  PLAY  OF 
OBERAMMERGAU. 


At  this  season  of  tlie  year  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  to  turn  our 
readers'  thoughts  to  the  work  of  the 
Oberrammergau  players,  who,  every 
ten  years  reproduce  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
"In  this  close  valley,  from  the  world 
divided, 

Where  rock  and  pine  point  upward 
to    the   sky, 

By    thoughtful    prayers    the    soul    to 
God  is  guided,  I 

Whom  in  His  work  she  strives  to 
glorify."  j 

.Miracle-Play — The  Founding  of  Ettal.l 

i 

Oberammergau  is  a  tiny  village 
shut  in  among  the  pine-clad  heights 
and  snow-capped  mountains  of  the 
Bavarian  Highlands.  It  is  the  gate 
and  out-post  to  a  region  which  may 
well  claim  to  be  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  the  world.  The  chief  feature 
of  Oberammergau  is  the  peculiar- 
Hofel  Peak  crowned  with  a  colossal 
cross.  It  forms  a  picturesque  back- 
ground for  the  little  village,  which 
seems  to  nestle  under  its  green  slopes. 
Other  peaks,  the  Zugspitze  and  Kar- 
vendal.  two  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Tyrolean  Alps,  hem  in  the  little 
town. 

The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part 
of  wood,  built  in  the  Swiss  style,  with 
balconies  and  broad  eaves,  roomy  and 
comfortable.  Each  house  stands  in 
its  own  grounds;  each  has  its  stretch 
of  meadow-land,  its  flower  garden  and 
its   orchard. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
village  is  the  Passion  Theatre.  It  is 
simply  an  enclosed  space,  open  to  the 
elements.  The  stage  alone  is  a  per- 
manent erection,  and  Is  made  of 
rough  wooden  boards.  It  is  12  7  feet 
long  and  55  feet  deep.  It  is  ar- 
ranged after  the  Greek  method  ex- 
cept that  the  center  space  is  hidden 
when  required  by  a  curtain.  This 
central  position  is  the  stage  proper. 
It  is  used  for  the  tableaux.  Thd 
foreground  of  the  proscenium  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  chorus  of  the  masses  of 
people  in  a  "mob  scene."  To  the 
right  of  the  curtained  stage  is  the 
house  of  Pilate,  with  a  windowed  bal- 
cony. On  the  left  is  a  similar  house, 
that  of  Annas.  On  each  side  of  these 
houses  are  wide  gateways  which  open 
into  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  On  each 
side  of  the  proscenium  are  narrow 
recesses  into  which  the  chorus  re- 
tire during  the  action  of  the  play. 
No  artificial  lights  are  permitted  on 
the  stage.  The  open  air,  the  sweet, 
fresh  mountain  breezes,  the  passing 
lights  and  shadows  that  flit  over  the 
scene  as  the  clouds  sweep  by,  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  the  soft  rustling 
of  the  trees  and  the  encircling  am- 
phitheatre of  verdant  mountains  seem 


fitly  to  represent  the  hills  surround- 
ing Jerusalem. 

The  Passion  Play  or  Christus 
Drama  as  it  is  called  is  a  remnant 
and  a  survival  of  the  mediaeval  form 
of  drama  knows  as  the  Miracle-Plays. 
It  passed  beyond  this  stage  when  in 
166  2  its  text  was  collated  and  print- 
ed. Daisenberger  perfected  the  play 
and  gave  to  it  a  unity  of  design  and 
of  religious  doctrine  as  well  as  of 
dramatic    action. 

In  16  3  4,  when  the  plague  held 
heyday  in  Bavaria,  Oberammergau 
quarantined  itself  against  the  world. 
Armed  watchmen  guarded  road  and 
path.  On  Christmas  Eve  a  villager, 
who  had  been  employed  outside, 
overpowered  the  sentries  and  crept 
back  to  his  family,  bringing  with  him 
the  dreaded  disease.  The  village  was 
almost  depopulated.  Those  who  re- 
mained prayed  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  give  a  performance  of  the 
Passion  Play  every  ten  years.  From 
that  moment  none  died.  In  1634, 
the  play  was  first  presented.  The 
decadal  period  was  chosen  for  1680 
and  the  Passion  Play  has  been  given 
every  tenth  year,  with  only  two  or 
three  interruptions,  caused  by  wars, 
since  that  time. 

The  play  usually  begins  in  May 
and  lasts  until  the  end  of  September. 
It  lasts  for  eight  hours  every  daj'. 
It  consists  of  eighte  n  acts  or  scenes, 
together  with  a  prologue  or  introduc- 
tion. Each  of  the  acts  is  complete 
in  itself  ,and  is  prefaced  by  one  or 
more  tableaux  taken  from  Old  Testa- 
ment incidents,  each  one  having  some 
special  refrence  to  the  portion  of 
Christ's  life  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  represented. 

The  players  are  Bavarian  peasants, 
simple,  art-loving,  earnest  and  relig- 
ious. They  are  not,  however,  mere 
tillers  of  the  soil,  or  hewers  of  wood; 
but  they  are,  both  by  training  and  by 
nature,  artists.  They  possess  a  nat- 
ural talent  for  music.  Sons  follow 
the  trade  of  their  fathers.  All  are 
artisans,  not  mere  mechanics,  but 
creative  artists.  Every  cottage  in 
the  village  is  a  workshop  and  Ober- 
ammergau is  celebrated  for  its  wood 
carvings.     For  eight  years  out  of  ten. 


the  people  lead  industrious  lives 
wholly  apart  from  Passion  Play  ac- 
tivities. On  the  ninth  year,  a  com- 
mittee to  supervise  the  play  is  voted. 
The  men  let  their  hair  and  beards 
grow.  They  are  selected  tentatively 
for  parts  according  to  their  resem- 
blance to  the  different  characters. 
When  the  season  is  over,  the  men  re- 
turn to  their  shops. 

One  very  great  safeguard  to  the 
purity  and  single-mindedness  of  the 
peasant  players  is,  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  play  are  devoted  to  charitable 
purposes.  Each  player  is  allowed, 
as  honorarium,  such  a  sum  as  would 
repay  him  for  time  lost  in  learning 
and  rehearsing  his  part.  Anton 
Lang,  the  Christus  of  1922  received 
as  honorarium  $3.41%  per  day.  And 
Anton  Lang,  the  village  potter,  is  one 
of  .the  most  famous,  if  not  the  most 
famous,  of  all  the  actors!  The  play- 
ers must  be  physically  as  well  as 
spiritually  fit.  The  cross  that  must 
be  carried  by  a  man  in  a  bowed  posi- 
tion for  15  minutes  weighs  150 
pounds.  Then  the  "Christ"  must  re- 
main fastened  to  the  cross  for  another 
15  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
blood  can  not  circulate  freely.  A 
single  false  movement  made  during 
the  impressive  descent  from  the  cross, 
causing  the  blood  to  rush  too  sudden- 
ly to  the  head  would  place  the  actor 
in  imminent  danger  of  heart  failure 
and  subsequent  death.  No  married 
woman  may  act ;  only  virgins  are 
eligible.  Women  have  been  known  to 
postpone   their   marriages    for   years, 
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in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  part  of 
Mary  Magdalene.  This  is  the  most 
coveted  female  character  just  as  that 
of  Christ  is  the  most  coveted  male 
role.  Only  villagers  are  employed 
for  every  phase  of  the  work  and  each 
person  must  be  "spotless." 

Truly  it  is  a  great  work  and  I  say 
to  you,  Oberaramergau,  along  with 
the   poet, — 

"As  the  years  roll,  as  the  Time  flies, 
Haply   the    sons,    with    purpose    high 

and  true. 
Incoming   decades   shall   the   vow   re- 


Y.  W. 


C.  A.— SYNONYM  FOR 
ACTIVITY. 


"Activity"!  That  seems  to  be  a 
well  known  word  at  Normal  in  rela- 
tion to  our  work  in  the  teaching 
field.  Not  only  do  we  confine  it  to 
that  part  of  our  work,  but  our  or- 
ganizations at  school  seem  to  think 
it  is  also  very  important.  The  par- 
ticular organization  1  am  referring 
to  is  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
some  of  our  work  of  the  year.  First, 
we    had    the    membership    campaign. 


.  ,  "^^\'            ,,        .  ,          M,„  ,„r^,-i^iOt  course,  you  remember  that.  Then 
Within  the  world,  yet  from  the  world   ^      " ',f.j       , ,-„,„ 

apart. 

And  with  the  blessing  of  the  pure  in 


heart. 

Safe  in  the  fastness  of  their  moun- 
tain home,  • 

Show  forth  His  Passion  till  the  Sav- 
iour  come." 
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ANNETTA   REHLING. 


We  organized  our  members  into 
"teams" — each  team  has  as  its  chair- 
man, a  cabinet  member,  and  as  its 
adviser  a  faculty  member.  I  think 
you  all  remember  the  "tea"  that  was 
given  in  215.  It  was  a  jolly  infor- 
mal affair  and  the  members  got  to 
I  know  each  other  as  well  as  their 
chairmen  and   faculty  advisers. 

Some  people  think  that  the  only 
I  phase  of  the  Y.  W.  work  is  the 
I  religious  phase.  This  is  not  at  all 
the  case.  It  also  includes  social 
phases,  but  here  it  seems  that  there 
are  so  many  occasions  for  social 
activity  that  the  Y.  W.  need  lay 
more  stress  on  religious  activity.   So 


from  Towson  are  giving  a  series  of 
talks  that  are  very  interesting 
as  well  as  helpful.  These  talks 
occur  every  Monday  night  at  7.15, 
so  if  you  haven't  already  been  we 
hope  you  will  come  from  now  on. 

Perliaps  you  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  we  sent  several  mem- 
bers to  the  University  ot  Delaware, 
to  the  State  Convention  of  the  Y.  M. 
and  Y.  W.  Associations.  There  they 
will  get  ideas  and  information  as  to 
what  other  Normal  Schools  and  col- 
leges are  doing,  and  when  they  re- 
turn we  hope  they  will  give  us  an 
assembly  program  and  let  us  know 
what  they  saw  and  heard. 

E.  M.  E.,  Sr.  IV. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  BASKET- 
BALL SEASON. 


Well,  the  basketball  season  is  over 
and  don't  say  it  hasn't  been  success- 
ful. From  all  points  of  view,  this 
has  been  the  best  season  the  Normal 
School  has  ever  experienced.  The 
general  way  of  looking  at  basketball, 
and  of  measuring  results,  is  listing 
the  number  of  games  won.  Not  nec- 
essarily so  with  us.  True,  we  have 
won  the  large  majority  of  the  games 
played,  but  we  have  won  something 
far  more  important  and  lasting  than 
the  glory  attending  victory.  We 
have  amalgamated  two  schools,  each 
with  its  own  ideas  and  opinions, 
and  have  welded  the  two  together 
into  a  powerful  working  machine. 
The  morale  of  the  team  has  been  very 
high,  and  in  spite  of  the  infrequent 
visits  of  our  faithful  coach.  Callow- 
hill,  the  team,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Captain  Flater  and  Manager 
Burroughs,  has  done  a  fine  piece  of 
work  toward  uniting  the  spirit  of 
the  school  and  (so  to  speak)  "put 
Normal  School  on  the  map"  in  ath- 
letics with  the  other  colleges  of  the 
State. 

Teams  were  met  and  beaten  this 
year  who  have  been  considered  far 
superior  to  Normal  In  previous  years. 
Hagerstown  High  school  fell  twice 
before  the  fierce  onslaught  of  our 
five  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  advent  of  men  at  Normal. 
Tom  Mix,  otherwise  Arthur  Price, 
acted  like  a  big  man  on  a  little  floor, 
at  Hagerstown,  and  swept  the  place. 
Irish  Miller's  curly  head  was  seldom 
seen  by  his  guard  until  he  had  shot 
his  goal  and  returned  for  the  next 
tip-off. 

Little  Jimmy  Thomas  shot  five  goals 
from  between  his  big  guard's  legs  in 
the  game  between  Normal  and  U.  of 
M.  Medical  School. 

In  the  game  with  Westminster 
High  School,  Chief  Red  Face,  better 
known  as  Captain  Loo  Flater,  acted 
like  a  demon  and  scared  his  former 
pals  so  badly  that  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  Price  to  drop  the  ball 
through  the  net  from  the  center  of 
the  floor.  Gene  Burroughs  was 
always  right  there  with  the  goods. 
Whenever  an  opponent  thought  he 
was  about  to  score  he  felt  some  kind 
of  an  earthquake  attack  him  and  his 
opportunity  was  spoiled  as  far  as 
tallying  was  concerned.  Thus,  every 
man  played  his  position  and  played 
it  well  for  the  team  and  for  the 
Black  and  Gold. 

Besides  the  hard  work  attending 
basketball  practice,  every  man  kept 
up  in  his  studies.  So  you  see  we 
have  more  than  athletic  ability  on 
the  team. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  the  second 
team.  They  did  credit  to  the  school 
by  their  playing  and  showed  them- 
selves  true  supporters  of  the   school 


and   did   honor   to    the   uniform   they 
wore. 

Next  week  will  be  the  Junior- 
Senior  Game.  Last  year  the  Juniors 
won,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  they 
will  repeat  the  stunt  this  year. 

The  basketball  team  wishes  to  ex- 
press its  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
way  the  girls  turned  out  and  cheered 
the  team  to  victory.  One  girl  can  in- 
spire a  man  to  do  great  things  some- 
times! What  couldn't  1,000  girls 
do? 

The  baseball  season  is  upon  us.  It 
is  less  than  three  weeks  before  we 
play  Poly  and  from  the  looks  of 
things,  we  will,  without  doubt,  dupli- 
cate the  success  of  the  basketball 
season. 

EARL  C.    PRICE, 
Athletic   Reporter. 


A  QUESTION. 


OUR   OWN   INTERPRETATION 
OF  BOOK  TITLES. 


"Once   Aboard    the      Lugger";    On 
the  Towson  car  at  last. 

"Flaming  Youth";  Any  red  headed  I 
boy  or  girl. 

"The  Children  in  the  House";  The 
model  school. 

"The   Forbidden      City";      Towson 
after  6  P.  M. 

.."Paradise    Lost";    Failure    in    pro- 
fessionals. 

"The    Uninvited    Guest";    A    Tow- 
son Dog. 

"The  Great  Beyond";   Out  in  prac- 
tice. 

"Friendly    Enemies";       Pests    and 
Norms. 

"The  Danger  Mark";  "D — ." 

"The   Charm      School";      Ours,   of 
Course. 

"A  Son  of  the  Sahara";  one  of  our 
waiters. 

KOMAZAWA  de  SAMBOURG, 

Sr.    9. 


Your   blasty      herajd.      Spring,      pro- 
claims  himself. 
He  is  reckless,  dutiful 
In   publishing  your   coming,   beau- 
tiful. 
At    such    time    when    his    brags    and 
shouts  are  done. 

His    wintry    laughter    and    his    gusty 

cry 
Are  hardly  a  fit  medium  for  his  news 

Of   soft-eyed    flowers, 

Of  pastel  hues 
In  a  new  tender  sky. 

Why    send    him,    most    impetuous    of 

months, 
And   most  incongruous  as   a  page  to 
you? 
Is    it   because   you've    mortal    girl- 
hood's love 
Of    striking    entrance,    when    con- 
trasts enhance. 
-Your    delicate    person,    sweet,    en- 
ticing, shy? 

VIRGINIA   LOWMAN, 
Senior  Nine. 
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THE  HECTOGRAPH. 


A  hectograph  is  a  very  useful  con- 
trivance for  a  teacher  to  have  in  her 
school.  She  can  make  many  coiDies  of 
illustrative  material  to  be  used  in 
her  work. 

If  she  does  not  wish  to  purchase  a 
hectograph,  one  can  be  made  at  a  very 
low  cost.  There  are  several  recipes 
that  can  be  used.  Some  of  these 
recipes  have  not  been  tried  out  by  us, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  successful  or  not, 
but  the  following  one  that  I  used, 
proved  to  be  a  success.  The  materi- 
als needed  are: 

10  ounces  fine  glue,  1  pint  glycer- 
ine 1%  cups  water  and  copying  ink. 
Method:  In  a  double  boiler  mix  glue 
with  the  IVz  cups  of  water,  stir 
thoroughly,  because  if  it  is  not  well 
mixed  the  middle  is  liable  to  be  left 
dry.  The  water  makes  the  glue  feel 
spongy.  If  you  haven't  a  double 
boiler,  take  a  larger  pan,  put  some 
nails  or  old  spoons  in  the  bottom,  to 
keep  the  other  pan.  containing  the 
mixture,  from  coming  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  heat,  which  might  make 
the  mixture  burn.  Fill  the  larger  pan 
with  water  until  it  is  a  little  above 
the  mixture  in  the  other  pan.  Let 
the  glue  remain  over  the  heat  long 
enough  to  melt  and  add  glycerine, 
stirring  gently  until  all  is  of  an  even 
consistency.  If  air  bubbles  appear 
in  the  mixture  after  it  has  been 
poured,  it  must  be  reheated  again 
and  repoured.  After  it  has  cooled 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Be  careful  not 
to  let  any  lumps,  which  are  likely  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  drop 
into  the  dripping  pan.  Remove  the 
scum  and  pour  into  a  shallow  pan. 

Such  a  pan  as  here  needed  can 
either  be  made  at  school  or  home,  or 
purchased  at  any  hardware  store.  A 
pan  purchased  at  the  store  should  be 
about  one  foot  in  width,  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
deep.  A  pan  made  at  school  is  made 
either  of  tin  or  galvanized  zinc,  and 
must  have  same  dimensions  as  pan 
purchased   at  the  store. 

The  method  of  using  the  hecto- 
graph is  as  follows: 

After  your  hectograph  is  firm,  take 
paper  of  the  size  desired  and  write 
or  draw  what  you  wish  on  it,  legibly, 
with  Carter's  Hectograph  Ink,  which 
can  be  purchased  at  any  stationery 
store.  Before  laying  this  paper  on 
the  hectograph,  dampen  the  hecto- 
graph a  little  to  keep  the  paper  from 
sticking.  Lay  the  paper  with  the 
side  written  upon  down,  and  rub 
gently  for  three  minutes.  Pull  paper 
off  carefully  and  your  hectograph  Is 
ready  for  use.  Take  one  sheet  of 
paper  at  a  time  and  put  it  on  the 
hectograph  and  rub  gently  for  about 
a  minute.  Pull  off  carefully.  This 
inking  will  make  between  .SO  and  40 
copies.  When  you  have  finished,  let 
cold  water  run  over  the  hectograph 
and  rub  gently.      If  you  rub  too  hard 


it  will  cause  holes  to  be  made  in  the 
mixture.  Be  sure  to  get  all  ink  off 
the  surface  before  using  for  another 
printing.  The  hectograph  will  be- 
come discolored  with  the  ink.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  destroy  the  effici- 
ency of  it.  Should  your  hectograph, 
become  too  solid,  remelt  and  add 
more  glycerine. 

HENKIETTA   MATTHEWS. 

Sr.  6.  Class  '25. 


MUD! 

MUD!  What  an  insignificant  word 
to  look  at.  Only  three  letters,  but 
what  a  fund  of  words  are  back  of  it. 
I  herewith  issue  a  challenge  to  any 
reader  to  find  another  three-letter 
word  which  has  as  great  a  power  of 
developing  words  as  this  one  has. 

Possibly  I  may  be  talking  In  the 
dark  to  many  of  you.  To  further  en- 
lighten you  I  shall  relate  a  little 
story. 

The  rain  had  been  pouring  in  tor- 
rents all  day,  so  that  the  water  was 
running  in  rivulets  through  the 
fields  when  school  was  over.  Gloom- 
ily the  teacher  escorted  his  young 
potentialities  to  the  door  and  then 
proceeded  to  climb  into  his  own  gar- 
ments. (Let  it  be  known  here  that 
this  particular  teacher  had  four  miles 
of  good  road  and  one  mile  of  bad 
road  over  which  he  must  drive  a 
flivver.)  He  mounted  his  sturdy 
steed  and  after  much  spitting  and 
sputtering  finally  got  'er  going.  The 
rain  was  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
poor  little  coupe  was  in  danger  of 
being  washed  away.  He  decided  to 
take  a  rest  at  the  end  of  the  good 
road,  so  when  the  blacksmith  shop, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
mud  was  reached,  he  got  out  to  chat 
awhile  with  the  old-timers.  Almost 
jauntily  he  spurned  their  warnings 
about  attempting  to  drive,  even  a 
Ford,  through  that  conglomerate 
mass  and  proceeded  to  depart.  Tha 
first  thing  he  struck  was  an  immense 
mud  puddle  which  completely  covered 
the  windshield,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see.  Of  course,  this  had  to 
be  removed  before  the  journey  could 
be  resumed.  All  went  well  for  a 
short  time,  when  suddenly,  all  for- 
ward motion  ceased.  This  was,  in- 
deed, a  new  problem.  Savagely  he 
tramped  on  the  gas,  but  to  no  avail; 
the  tiling  simply  wouldn't  move.  Gin- 
gerly he  opened  the  door  to  look 
about  him.  Mud  to  the  right  of  him, 
mud  to  the  left  of  him,  mud  all 
around  him  and  up  to  the  hubs  of 
his  Lizzie.  Marooned  in  a  veritable 
sea  of  mud!  What  should  he  do? 
Suddenly  Ins  eager  gaze  espied  sev- 
eral planks  lying  near  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  Luckily  he  had  his  boots 
with  him,  so  putting  these  on,  he 
prepared  to  get  out.  Fairy-like  he 
let  his  one  foot  down  into  the  stuff. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  was  no  elf,  so 
he  sank  in  about  one  foot  of  sticky 
clay.     Holding  on  to  his  boots  so  as 


not  to  have  them  pulled  off  as  he 
stepped  along,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  boards  under  the  rear 
wheels.  Now  for  the  grand  effort! 
He  almost  jumped  on  the  clutch  and 
opened  her  wide.  One  convulsive 
leap  and  then  the  motor  choked. 
He  stepped  on  the  starter,  but 
remembered  that  it  was  broken. 
Nothing  was  left  to  do  but  crank 
it.  But  alas,  the  mud  was  so 
deep  that  it  was  impossible  to  turn 
it.  Only  one  hope  left,  and  that  was 
the  lowly  horse.  The  nearest  farm 
was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  so  de- 
jectedly he  started  for  it.  Supper 
was  just  ready  there,  so  that  meant 
at  least  a  half  hour  more.  Silently 
cursing  Jupiter  Pluvius,  he  slumped 
into  a  chair.  After  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  he  again  attacked  the 
bottomless  pit  with  two  trusty 
horses  and  a  man,  With  the  horses, 
the  matter  was  an  easy  job.  and 
fifteen  minutes  later  he  speeded 
into  his  own  driveway  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  per  hour.  To  cap  the 
climax,  supper  had  been  finished  one 
hour  before,  so  he  had  to  pretend 
warmed-over  victuals  were  palatable. 
Do  you  remember  now  why  I  call 
it  the  smallest,  greatest  word-pro- 
ducing word  in  the  whole  English 
language? 

A.   M.  F., 
One  of  '23. 


OUR  OPOSSUM  SKIN. 


In  our  class  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  learned  that  skins  of  animals 
were  used  for  clothing,  so  we  thought 
it  would  be  fun  to  get  a  skin  and 
cure  it. 

At  first  we  were  going  to  buy  a 
skin.  Then  we  decided  to  make  a 
rabbit  trap  and  catch  a  rabbit  for 
its  skin.  Some  of  us  boys  made  a 
trap.  We  took  it  down  in  the  woods, 
across  from  school,  and  set  it.  Every 
morning  Walter  went  down  to  look 
at  the  trap.  He  moved  it  and  set  it 
again.  A  couple  weeks  later  the 
rabbit  season  would  be  over  and  we 
should  not  even  try  to  catch  a  rabbit 
any  more. 

One  day  Majorie's  brother  caught 
an  opossum.  He  sold  us  the  skin  so 
that  we  could  cure  it. 

In  curing  the  skin  the  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  scrape  off  all  the  flesh 
and  fat.  After  most  of  this  was  off 
we  rubbed  lots  of  salt  on  the  skin. 
Then  we  washed  it  in  salt  water.  We 
rubbed  hog-foot  oil  on  it  to  make  it 
soft.  The  fur  was  brushed  to  make 
it  fluffy. 

Our  skin  looks  soft  and  pretty,  but 
it  is  still  too  stiff.  So  we  are  still 
working  on  it  to  make  it  as  soft  as 
the  furs  we  buy.  When  it  is  finished 
we  are  going  to  make  a  fur  collar  for 
one  of  our  friends  to  wear. 
KENNETH  ALEXANDER  GASKIN, 
3rd.  Grade,  Tracey's  Landing, 
Anne   Arundel   County. 
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THE  IDEAL  CITIZEN. 


(Leisure  Time) 

"Show  me  how  you  spend  your 
Leisure  Time  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  are." 

How  may  we  spend  our  time 
—  the  time  which  we  may  do  as 
we  please,  the  time  whose  use  is  not 
required,  the  time  which  is  not  spent 
in  following  directions  —  Leisure 
time? 

There  are  those  who  spend  this 
time  in  "busy  idleness."  They  work 
faithfully  and  industriously,  patient- 
ly and  laboriously,  but — does  it  get 
them  anywhere?  There  is  the  miser 
who  spends  every  moment  of  pre- 
cious time  hoarding  his  treasure;  not 
a  moment  does  he  waste,  always  do- 
ing, doing,  doing,  but — what  of  it? 
He  dies  rich,  that's  all.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  shepherd  who  spent  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  in  learning  perfectly 
to  balance  a  pole  on  his  chin.  Did 
he  succeed?      Yes,   but — what  of  it? 

If  we  are  wise  we  will  spend  part 
of  our  leisure  time  in  conscientiously 
seeking  the  society  of  those  better 
than  ourselves  and  will  strive  to  imi- 
tate their  example.  What  is  more 
inspiring  than  association  with  one 
who  is  wiser  and  more  experienced 
than  we?  "They  enhance  our  own 
knowledge  of  life;  we  enlarge  our 
field  of  observation,  profit  by  their 
experience,  and  learn  not  only  from 
what  they  have  enjoyed,  but — which 
is  still  more  instructive — from  their 
failures." 

At  first  in  the  home,  and  then  in 
the  school,  we  associate  with  our 
companions  and  imitate  their  ways. 
Eventually,  however,  we  are  thrust 
upon  our  own  resources  and  given 
the  privilege  of  choosing  our  own 
companions. 

We  cannot  help  imitating  those 
with  whom  we  associate,  therefore 
we  must  cultivate  desirable  friend- 
ships, for  in  the  words  of  George 
Herbert, 

"Keep    good    company,    and    you 
shall  be  of  the  number." 

We  might  also  here  repeat  Burke's 
motto:  "Remember  —  Resemble  — 
Persevere." 

Leisure  time,  moreover,  may  be 
profitably  expended  when  we  use  it 
to  cultivate  the  companionship  of 
good  books.  Mrs.  Browning  said 
that  we  may  never  call  a  child  friend- 
less who  has  God  and  his  mother; 
likewise,  we  cannot  call  ourselves 
friendless  so  long  as  we  have  God 
and  good  books. 

What  is  less  fickle  than  a  book? 
It  is  as  patient  and  cheerful  as  it  was 
yesterday;  just  as  ready  to  receive 
us  and  give  what  it  has  to  offer — in- 


formation, amusement,  advice.  It 
does  not  turn  its  back  upon  us  in 
times  of  adversity  or  distress.  It  is 
often  a  true  and  high  bond  of  union 
between  fellowmen  who  discover  the 
mutual  love  they  bear  for  a  book. 
"Books  wind  into  the  heart;  the 
The  poet's  verse  slides  into  the  cur- 
rent of  our  blood.  We  read  poets 
when  young,  we  remember  them 
when  old.  We  read  there  of  what 
happened  to  others;  we  feel  that  it 
has  happened  to  ourselves.  They 
are  to  be  had  everywhere  and  are 
cheap  and  good.  We  breathe  the  air 
of  books.  We  owe  everything  to 
their  authors. 

Man  lives  in  the  Realm  of 
Thoughts,  thus  the  best  books  are 
"treasuries  of  good  words  and  golden 
thoughts  of  which  life  was  capable. 
Remembered  and  cherished,  they  be- 
come our  abiding  companions  and 
comforters."  Books,  moreover,  pos- 
sess an  essence  of  immortality.  They 
are  by  far  the  more  lasting  products 
of  human  effort. 

"Temples   crumble   into    ruin; 

Pictures  and  statues  decay; 

But  books  survive." 
Books  introduce  us  into  the  best 
society;  they  bring  us  into  the  great- 
est minds  that  ever  lived.  "The 
great  and  good  do  not  die,  even  in 
this  world.  Embalmed  in  books, 
their  spirits  walk  abroad.  The  book 
is  a  living  voice.  It  is  an  intellect  to 
which  one  still  listens.  Hence  we 
ever  remain  under  the  influence  of 
the  great  men" — 

"The  dead  but  sceptred  sovrans, 
who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 
Thus  a  book  serves  as  a  true,  faith- 
ful, and  loyal  companion;  it  is  a 
medium  for  developing  friendships 
among  our  fellowmen.  and  moreover, 
it  is  a  veritable  teacher.  It  natur- 
ally follows,  therefore,  that  a  great 
part  of  our  leisure  time  would  be 
profitably  spent  were  it  used  in  cul- 
tivating the  lifelong  friendships  of 
good  books. 

Furthermore,  there  are  other 
forms  of  recreation  which  afford  ad- 
vantageous disposition  of  leisure 
time.  Recreation  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  health,  to  success,  and  tto 
happiness,  for  it  really  re-creates  us 
and  makes  us  better  able  to  carry  on 
our  real  work.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  how  the  reading  of  good 
Ijooks  benefit  us,  but  there  are  other 
forms  of  amusement,  play,  recrea- 
tion. Some  may  find  wholesome  re- 
creation in  hearing  musical  selec- 
tions; others  may  find  pleasure  in 
visiting  the  moving  pictures  or  the 
theatres,  the  art  galleries,  the  mu- 
seums, or  attending  lectures;  still 
others  may  choose  the  more  active 
forms  of  recreation — tennis,  swim- 
ming, golf,  and  other  out-door  sports. 
However,  it  matters  not  what  form 
of  social  diversion  we  may  choose  to 
indulge  in.  so   long   as  it  is  the  best 


of  its  kind.  If  we  choose  to  attend 
concert  halls,  let  us  choose  to  hear 
the  best  that  the  musical  world  has 
to  offer;  if  we  find  pleasure  in  films 
and  drama,  let  us  attend  only  those 
which  are  educational,  wholesome, 
and  uplifting  as  well  as  entertaining. 
Those  who  clroose  wisely  and  well, 
however,  will  seek  a  variety  of  forms 
of  diversion  as  well  as  the  best  of 
each  kind. 

A  great  part  of  leisure  time  must 
be  profitably  spent  in  forming  good 
habits.  How  can  a  character  be 
noble,  uplifting  and  inspiring  with- 
out having  woven  into  his  character 
the  traits  and  habits  which  society 
terms  "desirable"?  Courage,  self- 
control,  reliability,  a  sense  of  duty, 
sincerity,  truthfulness,  perseverance 
— all  admirable  traits  may  be  culti- 
vated consciously  during  one's  leis- 
ure time,  and  well-spent  would  bei 
the  time.  The  world  owes  much  to 
its  men  and  women  of  courage. 

Therefore,  it  naturally  becomes 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  the 
teacher — "the  leader  and  inspirer  of 
youth" — to  teach  "our  little  citizens" 
the  profitable  use  of  leisure  time. 
The  teacher  should  find  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  children  that  it  is 
not  by  "hanging  about  corners"  nor 
"holding  up  lamp  posts";  not  by 
spending  time  in  vulgar  campanion- 
ship;  not  by  indulging  in  bad  habits; 
do  we  develop  into  admirable  char- 
acters. The  teacher  will  work  until 
childish  minds  grasp  the  significance 
of  leisure  time. 

BERTHA  SOLOMON,  Sr.  IX. 


ONE   HAPPY  EVENING. 


On  the  evening  of  the  first  Friday 
in  March  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glee 
Clubs  of  the  Elementary  School  sang 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Te-Pa-Chi 
Club.  The 'Choruses  sang  three  songs 
for  their  parents.  First,  we  sang 
"Anchored,"  by  Watson;  next  Cha- 
marita,"  which  is  a  folk-song  of  the 
Azores.  Following  this  we  sang 
"The  Little  Black  Boy,"  by  Grindell. 
The  last  number  of  our  concert  was 
the  teaching  of  the  P.  T.  A.  song  to 
our  parents.  After  the  final  song 
Judge  Frank  I.  Duncan  of  the  Juven- 
ile Court,  spoke  to  us  about  his  ex- 
periences with  young  people.  His 
talk  was  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  program.  Judge  Duncan's  stor- 
ies taught  us  a  lesson  that  will  not 
be  easily  forgotten.  Everyone  went 
home  feeling  that  this  meeting  was 
the  best  one  of  the  year. 

SIXTH  GRADE, 
Normal   Elementary  School. 


He — "May  I  hold  your  hand?" 
She — "Of    course    not;     this    isn't 

Palm  Sunday!" 

He — "Weil,    it    isn't    Independence 

Day  either. 

— Exchange. 
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YE  PESTS. 


EXCHANGES. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  fol- 
lowing exchanges: 

The  Alcohi  Mirror.  Allegheny 
County  High  School,  Cumberland, 
Md. 

The  Chestertown  Transcript,  Ches- 
tertown,  Md. 

The  Whistle,  Brunswick  High, 
Brunswick,  Md. 

The  Washington  Collegian,  Wash- 
ington College,  Chestertown,  Md. 

The  Monthly,  Western  Maryland 
College,  Westminster,  Md. 

The  Poly  Press.  Baltimore  Poly. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


I  HUNT  UP  YOUR  LAST  ORIOLE. 


We've   got   the   PEP 
We've  got   the  VIM. 
We  are  the  PESTS 
And  we're  out  to  WIN. 


The  Spectator — Federalsburg  High 
School: 

Your  paper  shows  a  keen  and 
lively  interest  in  school  progress. 
Your  exchange  department  is  cer- 
tainly li^isy.  We  suggest,  however, 
that  a  special  column  of  jokes  would 
greatly  improve  your  paper. 


NORMAL     AND     PESTALOZZI 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

CONTEST  II. 


Authorship  Clubs — Original  story, 
original  poem; 

Pestalozzi — A  Moorish  Fantasy, 
Phyllis  Purnell;  Dreams,  Dorothy 
Shroeder. 

Xormal — Blindness,  Minnie  Bach; 
Visions  of  Love,  Annetta  Rehling. 

Current   Literature  Clubs — 

Pestalozzi — A     Visit     With 
field.  Elsie  Corner. 

Normal — Kipling's    Career, 
Louise  Hoffman. 

Story  Telling  Clubs — 

Pestalozzi — The    Curse      of 
Ethel   Warfield. 

Normal — The      Swineherd, 


The  Owl — Hurlock  High: 

We  find  your  paper  very  interest- 
ing.    The   article   on   "The     Person 
ality  of     The  Handshake"     is     well 
written.      "Hoots  From   The  Owl"   is 
also  a  very  clever  department. 


CORRECTIONS. 

In  the  February  issue  on  the  first 
page  appeared  a  sketch  of  a  noted 
new  contributor.  Superintendent  0. 
H.  LeVitt,  of  Savanna,  Illinois,  and 
following  this  were  to  have  appeared 
two  articles  of  his:  "Salesmen  With 
the  Soul  of  Service"  and  "Don't  Be 
A  Trailer."  Both  of  these  were 
printed,  but  without  the  author's 
name  attached,  and  in  separate  parts 
of  the  paper.  Subscribers,  hunt  up 
your  last  Oriole,  enjoy  again  the  fine 
philosophy  which  Mr.  Le  Vitt  ex- 
pressed so  well. 


Essex   Boys    Are   Tmthful. 

George  Betz,  of  Essex,  Sixth 
Grade,  who  had  a  poem  called  "The 
Prince  And  I,"  published  in  our 
paper  last  month,  told  his  teacher 
that  he  had  help  writing  the  poem 
and  supposed  the  committee  knew 
this  when  he  gave  it  to  them. 

Good  for  you.  George.  Send  an- 
other contribution  of  your  very  own. 


Mase- 
Mary 

Echo, 

Cyril 
McAllister. 

The  dramatic  contest  will  close 
the  spring  series  of  literary  contests. 
It  will  be  at  8  P.  M.  on  the  evening 
of  April  twenty-fourth.  At  that  con- 
test the  banner  and  medal  will  be 
awarded  the  winners. 


Frederick  Hiigh  Flyer — Frederick: 

Greetings  on  your  first  birthday. 
May  you  celebrate  many  more.  You 
have  a  well-organized  and  lively 
paper,  and  one  that  does  you  credit. 


FRANK   A.   PERSOHN 
AND  SON 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

STUDENTS 

Thi-s  coiii'on  and  $.'J.(J()  may  lie  used 
to  purchase  six  of  our  ref^ular  $9.00 
a  dozen  photographs  with  one  of  our 
regular  $,'if).00  a  dozen  photopraphs, 
if  presented  during  the  scholastic 
year. 

JOHN  A.  SE1.BY.  Mgr, 

THE  ATELIER 

103  West  Lexington  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

10  A.  M. — 5  P.  M. 
Sat.   7   P.   M. — 9  P.  M. 

EYESIGHT  SPECI^i^ISTS 
426  York  Road 


Reserved  for 

STEWARTfcfe 


TOW.SON 


MARYIjAND 


BALTIMORE    OFFICE: 
Gay  and  Monument  Sts, 


The  Flag,  Banner  and  Pennant  Shop 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SISCO  BROTHERS 

I'InuH,    IJaiiix-rs.    I'eiiii.-iiitR,     Arm     BniKlH, 
Kiiiljliims,  Cluircli  iiiiil  Soi'ii-ty  Goods, 

(U>lil,  SilvtT  ;iii4l  .AntJMiio  TtrnidH, 

l''riiitf#*M,  TassrlH,   IJ«.;idH  mid    NovoIilf.K. 

Silk  Hauliers  f<ir  S<-IiooIh.  Su<.l<*ti€'H.  Ac, 

K.  II.  TAYIOH 

303  I'.VKK   AVKNl'l-;  HBKilliorc,  Md. 


Down's   Wedding    Invitationa 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

220   N.   Charles   St.,   Baltimore,   Md, 

WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUIT.S       .       VEGETABIjES 
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Pi-aise  j'outh  and  it 
Avill  advance  to  suc- 
cess. 
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STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


OUR  WISH  COMES  TRUE. 


Perhaps  not  many  members  of  the 
student  body  have  understood  what 
Tve  have  been  doing  in  the  last  few 
weeks  in  a  new  educational  venture. 
The  to-do  and  bustle  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School  on  four  recent  occasions 
has  concerned  the  judging  of  some 
of  the  students  who  have  done  their 
practice  teaching  in  the  rural  schools 
in  Baltimore  County.  Last  year  the 
Towson  National  Bank  offered  an 
honor  avard  of  $20.00  to  the  student 
doing  the  best  teaching  in  a  one  or 
two-room  school  during  his  twelve 
weeks  of  practice.  So  far,  the  com- 
petition has  brought  forth  four  stu- 
dents, Mr.  John  Gildea,  Mt  Josiah 
Blacklcck,  Baltimore  County;  Miss 
Lillian  Kenlon,  Prince  George  Coun- 
tv.  and  -Miss  Emma  Bowman,  Car- 
roll County.  The  plan  has  been  to 
choose  topics  for  demonstration 
teaching  which  are  comparable  in 
difficulty  of  preparation,  presenta- 
tion, and  educative  results.  Miss 
Lillian  Kenlon  taught  history  in  the 
Third  Grade,  "Transportation  in 
Early  Maryland";  Miss  Emma  Bow- 
man taught  history  in  the  Fifth 
Grade,  "Improvement  in  Industrial 
Situations,  Through  Communication 
— Telephone  and  Telegraph";  Mr. 
John  Gildea  taught  history  in  the 
Fifth  Grade,  "Improvement  in  Agri- 
culture Through  Inventions";  Mr. 
Oosiah  Elacklock  taught  history  in 
the  Fiftn  Grade,  "Life  on  a  Southern 
Plantation,  Mt.  Vernon  as  the  Type." 
The  instructors  who  observed  and 
rated  the  students  were  Mr.  Hulsizer, 
Miss  Brown.  Miss  Halberg,  (all  di- 
rectors of  practice)  ;  Miss  Van  Bib- 
ber, Chairman  of  the  History  In- 
structors; Mr.  Walther,  Chairman  of 
the  Georaphy  Instructors,  and  head 
of  the  Subject-Matter  Department; 
the  grade  teachers.  Miss  Buckley, 
Mr.  Phipps,  Miss  Fitzgerald,  and 
Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall. 

Ther?  are  four  candidates  to  be 
chosen  from  this  term's  practice 
teaching  group,  namely,  Bessie  Ar- 
terburn.  Howard  County;  Evelyn 
Gibbons,  Baltimore  County;  Grace 
Jones.  Wicomico  County,  and  Anna 
Morlock,  Harford  County.  The 
awards  will  finally  be  made  the  first 
■«'eek  in  June.  The  Towson  National 
Bank  has  extended  to  this  school  a 
real  challenge,  and  has  put  the  Rural 
Department  upon  Its  metal  to  such 
an  exten-  that  It  is  growing  to  be  the 
liveliest  Deparment  In   the  school. 

LIDA  LEE  TALL,  Principal. 


Dr.  KUpatrick  Of  Teachers'  College, 
S}>eaks    At    Assembly. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the 
treats  given  the  student  body  of  this 
year  was  the  address  by  Dr.  Kilpat- 
rick,  of  Columbia  University  Teach- 
ers' College,  Thursday,  April  2,  1925. 

As  Miss  Tall  said  in  introducing 
him,  he  is  one  of  our  first  ten  in 
education.  Often  after  reading  an 
educational  book  or  other  literary 
work  of  some  author  we  have  wished 
to  see  the  author  and  hear  him 
speak.  The  assembly  on  Thursday 
was  indeed  a  dream  which  came  true. 

Dr.  Kilpatrick's  topic  was  "Public 
Opinion,"  which  he  divided  into  sub- 
topics: (1)  What  it  is  and  how  it 
acts;  (2)  How  it  is  built;  (3)  How 
It  may  act  badly;  (4)  What  we  can 
do  to  build  it  up  to  work  right. 

In  the  development  of  the  topic 
he  said:  "Each  nation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  World  War  tried  to  get 
Public  Opinion  on  its  side.  The  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  is  felt  in 
country.  State,  county  and  city. 
Most  of  all  our  own  course  of  actions 
is  guided  by  public  opinion.  We 
follow  the  course  taken  by  the  big 
men  in  our  field.  This  is  true 
everywhere,  even  in  school,  where 
the  Seniors  are  the  big  fellows.  The 
rest  of  us  follow  rather  blindly  and 
do  little  thinking  of  our  own. 

In  the  past  this  was  more  notice- 
able than  at  present,  especially  with 
the  women.  But  look  at  the  women 
now! 

When  Public  Opinion  acts  at  its 
best  we  have  life  at  its  best.  Each 
one  of  the  group  shares  the  opinion. 
This  gives  volume  and  strength  to 
it.  When  this  works  in  this  way, 
everyone  counts.  Democracy  is  at 
its  best.  Remember  that  the  stand 
that  Public  Opinion  takes  governs 
the  way  things  go.  If  we  stand  for 
the  right,  our  opinion  will  go  for  the 
right;  if  for  the  wrong  it  will  go  for 
the   wrong. 

Any  opinion  on  a  side  so  that  we 
take  active  sides,  is  a  response  to  a 
situation  i.  e. — stimulus,  response, 
bond.  If  the  response  takes  definite 
lines,  then  we  say  that  habits  have 
been  built.  Practices  which  give 
satisfaction  build  up  the  opinion. 
Practices  which  produce  dissatisfac- 
tion tear  down  Public  Opinion. 

The  sides  we  take  in  Public  Opin- 
ion should  be  thought  out  carefully 
in  advance.     Good   argument  should 


govern  our  acceptance  of  an  opinion, 
and  we  should  know  what  causes  sat- 
isfaction. A  man  you  like  will  be 
more  likely  to  influence  you  than 
one  you  don't  admire.  Look  behind 
the  source  to  the  argument  itself. 
One  Inieof  the  demagogue  is  to  tell 
funny  stories  and  put  over  the  rest 
of  his  argument  to  us,  because  we 
like  his  stories.  Another  method  is 
to  appeal  to  our  emotions  in  a  way 
that  will  cause  us  to  follow  blindly 
and  to  disregard   the  substance. 

Repetition,  over  and  over,  since 
childhood,  serves  to  strengthen  an 
opinion,  and  we  are  likely  to  Hccept 
it.  not  because  it  is  right,  but  because 
we  have  had  it  drilled  into  us.  You 
hear  often  of  this  opinion  when 
someone  says  "He  is  a  bred  in  the 
bone  Republican."  It  is  all  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  his  parents 
were  Republicans  and  they  have 
forced  their  opinions  on  him 
through   repetition   of  views. 

(2)  How   is   public   opinion   built? 

Any  opinion  built  on  stimulus,  re- 
sponse, bonds,  is  built  like  any  other 
such  bonds,  i.  e. — by  exercise  and 
effect.  We  must  not  follow  these 
bonds  immediately  and  without 
knowledge  of  their  source  and  con- 
tent, but  should  weigh  them  care- 
fully and  not  accept  blindly  every- 
thing put  to  us.  If  there  is  any  flaw 
in  one  bond,  look  each  over  carefully 
for  other  flaws.  If  the  opinion  is 
valid  after  examination,  hold  on  to 
it.  Be  sure,  however,  that  you  have 
good  reasons  for  so  doing  if  you  are 
called   upon   to   defend   your  opinion. 

(3)  Kow  may  people  act  badly 
under  the  influence  of  Public  Opin- 
ion? 

Always  we  must  look  into  the 
source  of  our  opinions.  It  may  have 
been  built  by  a  narrow,  selfish  people 
who  got  satisfaction  from  its  usage. 

We  don't  know  enough  of  how 
the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  or  acts. 
Not  knowing  all  the  facts,  we  must 
scrutinize  newspapers,  consider  their 
source  of  information  and  learn  to 
judge  from  them.  Facts  should  be 
dug  out  and  weighed.  Emergencies 
should  find  us  with  all  our  faculties 
alert,   and   ready  to  meet  them. 

All  of  us  get  satisfaction  from  be- 
lieving things  about  the  other  side. 
This  is  especially  true  in  war.  Our 
emotions  are  stirred  up.  We  do  not 
stop  to  reason  out  the  matter,  but 
follow  blindly  the  way  our  emotions 
point.  In  school  a  situation 
confronts  us.  Things  that  happen 
in  the  shcoolroom  are  likely  to  ex- 
cite us  and  cause  us  to  take  sides 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
and  believe  those  things  of  the  other 
side  which  we  wish  to. 

Public  Opinion  will  so  shut  up  a 
man  that  he  will  not  even  hear  or 
think  oa  the  other  side.  On  the 
other  hand  it  seizes  every  chance  to 
browbeat  the  man  who  does  try  to 
think  and  reason  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question. 

(4)  How  can  we  build  up  Pub- 
lic  Opinion? 

First  of  all,  insist  on  facts.  This 
will  squelch  the  individual  who  is 
trying  to  impose  a  wrong  principle 
on  us. 

Encourage  newspapers  to  speak 
out. 

Read  both  sides  of  a  question,  par- 
ticularly in  an  election  campaign. 
Encourage  a  free  discussion  of  facts. 

Our  duties  in  rearing  the  next 
generation  are  manifold.  Don't 
segregate  or  keep  them  from  hearing 
the  opinions  of  other  people.  They 
should  know  all  sides  and  sources. 
Sanction  and  even  encourage  friend- 
ships with  the  people  who  think  dif- 
ferently from  you.  Try  to  build  up 
in  yourself  an  unselfish  regard  for 
other  people's  ways  of  thinking. 
Public  opinion  should  be  kept  up  to 
high  standards.  An  unselfish  re- 
gard of  the  public  good  is  needed  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

Other  things  that  should  be  built 
up  are  oi.en-mindedness  and  critical- 
mindedness.  Practice  this  with 
yourself  and  trj'  to  get  the  children 
to  realize  the  value  of  it.  One 
method  is  to  bring  to  them  the  fact 
that  aifierent  textbooks  give  differ- 
ent views  of  the  same  question.  Give 
the  children  as  many  opportunities 
as  possible  to  come  to  their  own  con- 
clusions on  matters.  Teach  them 
to  have  their  own  opinions,  but  to 
weigh  the  matter  carefully  before 
sides  are  taken.  A  good  motto 
would  be  "More  light,  less  heat,"  a 
remark  made  in  a  history  discussion 
recently.  For  "more  light"  skill  is 
necessary  in  getting  material  from 
books  and  knowing  how  to  use  that 
material. 

America's  sin  today  is  mob-mind- 
edness.  Our  duty  is  to  try  to  de- 
stroy this  deterring  factor  and  to 
build  up  open-mindedness.  Remem- 
ber alway.';  to  build  strength  of  char- 
acter to  stand  up  tor  what  you  think 
IS  right  only  after  you  have  heard  the 
arguments,  got  the  facts  of  both  sides 
and  havf;  weighed  the  matter  care- 
fully. 

HERMAN    STOUFFER. 

Reporter. 


The  First  Grade  children  are  in- 
terested in  lullabies.  The  children 
were  asked  to  sing  or  recite  the 
songs  their  mothers  had  put  them 
to  sleep  with.  They  found  that 
many  of  these  lullabies  are  in  Moth- 
er Goose;  also  that  Eugene  Field, 
Christina  Rossetti  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  had  written  poems  they 
had  had  sung  to  them,  and  that  they 
could  sing  to  their  dolls  and  baby 
brothers  at  home.  They  learned 
their  favorites;  those  that  were  set 
to  music,  the  children  learned  to 
sing. 

The  children  found  out  poems 
were  in  "sobedoby's  fiiind"  before; 
they  were  written  or  sung.  It  was 
suggested  they  probably  had  poems 
in  their  minds.  This  brought  about 
original  poems.  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  were  used  as  patterns  be- 
cause tliey  were  short  and  better 
known   by   the   children   as   lullabies. 

"The  First  Grade  Mother  Goose 
Book"    is   the   result: 

See-saw,   See-saw, 

This  is  the  way  to  marketing. 

See-saw,   See-saw, 

This  is  a  very  glad   holiday. 

ANNA  MAY  PYLES. 


Great  "A",  Little 
Bouncing  "B"; 
Go  to  the  store 
And  buy  a  key. 


ROLAND. 


Sonny,  Sonny, 
Bees  make  honey. 

ROBER    THYDE. 


To  the  barn,  to  the  barn. 
To  see  a  fat  cow; 

Home   again,   home   again, 
Jiggety,jow! 


Johnny,  old  soul 

Had  a  very  bad  cold; 

He  called  for  the  nurse, 

He  called  for  his  purse, 

But  the  nurse  made  him  worse. 

First  Grade. 


To  the  store,  to  the  store, 

To  buy  a  fat  hen. 
Back  again,  back  again. 

Put  it  in  a  pen. 

First  Grade. 


Little  Jackie  Uhler 
Lost  his  pretty  ruler. 

ANNE  GORDON  STEVENSON. 


Patter  cake,  patter  cake 

Baker  man; 
Make  me  a  cake  as  good 

As  you  can. 

MARGARET  LAMB. 
Jack  and  Jill 
Fell  down  the  hill. 
She  got  up,  and  she  ran  home 
To  tell  her  mother  she  had  come. 
ELEANOR  SMITH. 


THE  COURT  LUNCH 

and 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

Cigars,   Candy   Soda 


Bye,  Baby  Bunting, 
'  The  wind   blows  your  cradle 
i  That  hangs  on  the   trees. 

ANNE  GORDON  STEVENSON. 


Little  Sally  Cinders 
Sat  in   a  corner 

Eating  her  Christmas  pie; 
Her  father  came  and  called  her. 
And   told   her   not   to   do   it. 

This  made  little  Sally  cry. 

First  Grade. 


FULLERTON. 

The  Fifth  Grade  of  Fullerton  also 
Ijublishes  a  paper  which  usually  has 
several    poetic   contributions. 

In  tlie  First  Grade  the  children 
take  charge  of  the  counting  inciden- 
tal to  milk  supplied  at  recess. 


Little  Boy  Jack, 

Come  mind  your  sheep; 
Don't  you  cry 

Or  go  to  sleep. 

"TINNY   SKUN. 


Lazy  Patch,  go  to  the  store 
To  buy  a  verv  fat  boar. 

LeROY  PILT. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Avenue 
TOWSON,  MD. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in     Coal,     Lumber,    Hardware, 
Builders'    Supplies, 


Towson,  Md. 


Rlderwood,  Md. 


THE  DULANY  VERNAY  CO. 
339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,   Md. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 
State, 


KEENE'S 

York    Road   and   Burke   Avenue 

TOWSON,  MD. 


THE  HERGENRATHER  STORES 

Headquarters    for    School    Supplies 

Waterman's    Ideal    Fountain    Pens 

Eversharp    and    Ingersoll     Pencils 

Stationery,    Kodaks,    Films 

Spalding's    Sporting   Goods 

Sweaters    and    Keds 

Towson  -  -  -        Maryland 
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ORIGINAL  POEMS  BY 
SECOND  GRADE. 


Lincoln  was  an  honest  soul. 

As  honest  as  could  be; 
He  never  said  an  ugly  word 

To  you  or  to  me. 

— Mervin  and  Franklin. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  little  boy 
He  didn't  have  a  single  toy. 

— Class. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  little  boy. 
Helping  others  was  his  joy. 

— Class. 

t 

He   swung      his     axe  with     mighty 

strokes, 
Splittinp,  logs  of  great  big  oaks, 
And   all  the   time   telling  jokes. 
He  was  so  much  like  other  folks. 

— ^Virginia. 

Spring  is   the   loveliest  time  of   the 

year. 
Making  people  full  of  cheer. 
We  are  all  so  glad  that  Spring  has 

come, 
So  we  can  go  out  and  have  some  fun. 

— Mervin. 

It  is  raining  all  around. 
How  it's  falling  on  the  ground 
So  the  people  can't  go  to  town 
To  see  the  monkey  and  the  clown. 

— Class. 

Spring  is  here  to  bring  us  cheer. 
With   April   showers 
To  bring   May  flowers. 
Then    ccmes    June    bringing    flowers 

so   sweet. 

And  at  last  the  harvest,  to  make  the 
year  complete. 

— Carolyn. 

In    summer,     when    the     leaves    are 

green, 
All  the  flowers  can  be  seen. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER— 


A  Magazine  Published  By  The  Go- 
vans  School  Seventh  Grade  Prac- 
tice Center  Of  The  Maryland  Stat« 
Normal   School. 

MUSIC. 

The  String  Instruments  Of  An 

Orchestra. 

The  string  instruments  of  an  or- 
chestra are  the  violin,  the  viola,  the 
cello,  the  harp,  and  the  double  bass. 
The  violin  is  the  smallest  string  in- 
strument, and  is  played  with  a  bow. 
The  cello,  viola  and  double  bass  are 
also  played  with  a  bow.  The  viola 
is  a  larger  instrument  and  has  a 
deeper  tone  than  the  violin,  which 
plays  the  soprano.  Next  in  size 
comes  the  cello.  It  has  a  deeper 
tone  than  the  viola  or  violin.  It 
rests  on  the  floor  and  the  player  is 
seated.  The  double  bass  plays  bass, 
and  the  player  stands  while  playing. 
All  the  instruments  of  an  orchestra 
have  four  strings  except  the  harp, 
which  has  numerous  strings  and  is 
played  by  plucking  with  the  fingers. 
The  harp  gives  a  bell-like  note.  In 
a  symphony  orchestra  all  of  these  in- 
struments are  placed  in  their  own 
groups. 

MARIE    SBYiMOUR,    7-A. 


SCHOOL  99  CONTRIBUTES. 


The  following  poem  was  composed 
by  the  children  in  the  Second  grade 
Practice  Center  at  School  99.  It 
contains  original  spring  couplets 
v.-hich  the  class  subsequently  com- 
piled into  the  finished  poem. 

SPRING. 
April    brings   the   rain   and   showers. 
To  awaken  trees  and  flowers. 
Spring's  green  leaves  budding  on  the 

trees, 
"R'ill  soon  be  blowing  in  the  breeze; 
And   tiny  fluffy  pussy-willows 
Look  like  downy  fairy  pillows. 

Little    yellow    daffodils 
Grow   upon  the  grassy  hills. 
And  the  pansies  blue  and  yellow. 
Are  such  pretty  bright-eyed   fellows. 

So  the  Spring  brings  sun  and  showers. 
To  awaken  trees  and  flowers. 


MTSIC  APPRECIATION. 
The  Boy  And  The  Birds. 

Monday  we  had  a  selection  on  the 
victrola  called  "The  Boy  and  the 
Birds."  The  theme  of  the  selection 
was  the  boy's  whistling  and  the 
birds'  singing.  We  knew  that  the 
boy  was  walking  by  the  rhythm  of 
the  selection.  It  just  seemed  as  if 
the  boy  was  walking  along  a  coun- 
try road  with  the  trees  and  vines 
overhanging  the  road  and  the  birds 
swinging  and  singing  in  the  tangled 
vines.  The  birds'  singing  and  the 
boy's  whistling  harmonized  so  beau- 
tifully that  it  did  not  seem  as  if  it 
were  real.  The  selection  ended  with 
the  mor.t  beautiful  melody  produced 
by  the  birds  and  the  boy. 

DOROTHY  KILLMAN,   7-B. 


only  in  the  arm,  and  did  not  fall 
until  she  reached  the  fort,  which  she 
saved. 

The  next  most  interesting  part  was 
where  Eetty  was  dared  by  a  British 
spy  to  ride  her  pony  over  a  river  in 
high  tide  Lewis  Wetzel  saw  In- 
dians hiding  over  the  river  behind 
trees  waiting  for  her  to  come  after 
she  was  asked  by  the  Tory.  He  told 
her  not  to  try  such  a  dare  or  he 
would  kill  her  pony. 

The  character  I  liked  best  was 
Betty  Zane,  because  of  her  daring 
and  brave  ways. 

RUTH  WELLS,   7-A. 


A  Book  Report. 

The  name  of  my  book  is  "Betty 
Zane." 

The  name  of  my  author  is  Zane 
Grey. 

I  finished  my  book  last  week. 

The  list  of  important  characters 
is — Betty  Zane,  Ebenezer  Zane,  Jon- 
athan Zane,  Silas  Zane,  Lewis  Wet- 
zel,  Captain  Boggs  and  John  Miller. 

The  most  interesting  part  was 
where  Betty  dashed  out  into  the 
furious  battle  between  the  pioneers, 
the  great  tribe  of  Indians  and  Brit- 
ish, to  get  some  powder  two  miles 
from  the  fort,  where  the  fight  was 
raging.  She  reached  there  safely, 
and  brought  a  keg  of  powder  wrap- 
ped in  a  table  cloth.  She  was  such 
an    excellent    runner      she    was    shot 


An  Independent  Buyer. 

Salesman — "Good  morning,  I  am 
an  agent  for  the  Better  Brush  Com- 
pany, and  know  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  my  brushes." 

Buyer — "I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  too 
busy  to  stop  to  see  your  brushes  and 
hope  you  will  stop  some  other  time." 

Salesman — "Well,  you  see,  I  only 
come  around  twice  a  year.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  give  an  order?" 

Buyer — "I  am  quite  sorry,  but  I 
have  almost  everything  in  Ijrushes 
I  need." 

Salesman — "Have  you  the  wall 
brush   or  the   window  cleaner?" 

Buyer — "I  don't  think  so.  Let  me 
see  the  window  cleaner." 

Salesman — "This  is  the  window 
cleaner.  It  comes  in  handy  any 
time." 

Buyer — "It  looks  very  useful.  I 
think  I'll  give  you  an  order." 

Salesman  —  "Here  is  a  small 
sample  brush.  Will  you  give  me 
your  name?" 

Buyer — "My  name  is  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Harroll.  Will  you  bring  the  cleaner 
as  soon  as  possible?" 

Salesman — "I  will  send  it  in  Feb- 
ruary.     Good  day." 

ELIZABETH  HARROLL,  7-A. 


THE  ROSE  BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

Manicuring,    Hair    Dressing,    Facial 

Massaging,    Scalp   Treatment, 

Bobbing  and  Shampooing 

York   Road   and   Burke  Avenue 

Telephone  Towson  577 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money    and   Invest   With 

The 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

L.  ECKER,  Prop. 

York  and   Joppa  Roads, 

First  Class  Shoe  Repairing 

TOWSON,  MD. 
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MAEYLAND    DAY    AT  MAHY- 
LAND  STATE  NORMAL. 


A  tableaux  prepared  and  presented 
by  Senior  X  and  the  7th  Grade: 

Scene  I — The  Landing  of  the  Col- 
onists. 

Scene  11 — Indian  War  Dance. 

Scene  III — Toleration  Act. 

Scens  IV — Burning  of  Peggy  Stew- 
art. 

Scene  X — Washington's  Resigna- 
tion . 

Although  all  of  us  have  seen  in 
such  texts  as  Gambrill's  "History  of 
Maryland"  pictures  of  the  landing  of 
the  Maryland  colonists,  never  before 
have  ■^\e  actually  observed  the  real 
disembarking.  This  took  place  on 
March  25,  1925,  when  we  paused 
from  our  regular  work  to  do  honor 
to  the  day;  to  relive  some  of  the  most 
vital  and  stirring  scenes  of  our 
State's   history. 

The  Seventh  Grade,  living  over 
that  period  in  history,  with  the  help 
of  the  Senior  sections  I  and  II.  re- 
vivified in  tableaux  those  colonial 
scenes  in  Maryland  history  which 
eeemed  to  them  to  contribute  to 
Maryland's  success  and  growth. 

The  Seniors,  who  worked  with  the 
Seventh  Grade,  appreciated  their  op- 
portunity to  work  directly  with  the 
children,  and  the  results  of  those 
contacts  are  far  reaching. 

The  first  tableaux  represented  bar- 
ter with  the  Indians,  and  was  se- 
lected because  of  the  significance  of 
the  purchase  rather  than  appropria- 
tion of  land  from  the  Indians — an 
unprecedented    thing. 

The  second  scene  was  an  Indian 
war  dance,  which,  according  to  his- 
tory, followed  the  paying  of  the  In- 
dians in  English  cloth  and  imple- 
ments for  the  new  land. 

But  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
act  in  Maryland's  History  was  made 
the  subject  of  the  third  tableaux.  The 


Toleration  Act.  This  tableaux  was 
symbolical  and  showed  the  Spirit  of 
Toleration,  welcoming  to  our  State 
people  of  different  Christian  sects. 

Scene  IV  depicted  one  of  the  most 
stirring  events  of  history — t  h  e 
turning  of  The  Peggy  Stewart,  to 
show  the  growing  objection  to  Eng- 
lish taxation. 

In  Scene  V  we  saw  George  Wash- 
ington resigning  his  commission  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Army.  The  resignation  took  place 
in  the  State  House  of  the  historic 
town  of  Annapolis. 

As  a  fitting  close,  the  Girl  Scouts 
led  the  school  in  a  salute  to  the  flag, 
while   the   entire   assembly   sang   the 
Star  Spangled   Banner. 
CAST: 

Scene  I — Colonists,  Senior  10. 

Scene  II — Indian  War  Dance,  7th 
Grade. 

Scene   III — Toleration   Act. 

a — Spirit  of  Toleration — M.  Al- 
bright. 

b. — Religions — Catholic,  J.  Harry, 
T.  Carmean;  Dutch  Reformed — M. 
Smith;  Episcopalian — M.  Ostendorf; 
Puritan — P.  Linthicum;  Quaker — N. 
Richards. 

Scene  IV — Burning  of  Peggy  Stew- 
art— Wn:.  German;  Citizens  —  C. 
Morris,  G.  Murdock. 

Scene  A' — -Washington's  Resigna- 
tion— Columbia,   Jeanette  Heims. 

Reader — Edna  Grammar. 

CARLOTTA   SILVER,   Reporter. 


WHO  KNOWS? 


Who  knows  the   hours  we  toil  away 

Patiently,   silently? 

As  the  Xight  turns  into  Day. 

Or  the  lengthened  shadows  fall; 

As  fair  Luna  holds  her  sway. 

Or   the   vesper's    morning   call, 

Each    finds   us    toiling — toiling    on — 

Wearily,   drearily. 

Mayhap  we  stop  a  while  to  dream 

With    one      thought      uppermost      in 

mind; 
Into  our  eyes  there  steals  a  gleam 
Or   Hope — a    ray    so    kind: 
A  Hope  that  thru  our  toil  will  be 
A  soul — uplifted,  noble,  free — 
A  heart  made  pure,  a     mind     made 

strong; 
To   prove    our    worth — for    that   we 

long! 

BERTHA   SOLOMON,   Sr.    9. 


THE   ONE-ROOM   SCHOOL. 


The  iieed  for  a  rural  school  right 
on  the  campus,  where  experiments 
could  be  tried  out,  rural  teachers 
trained,  and  grouping,  alternation  of 
grades  and  such  things  could  be 
demonstrated,  has  long  been  felt. 
The  one-room  school  was  started  this 
year  to  fill  this  need.  Our  year  of 
pioneering  has  been  intensely  inter- 
esting and  the  following  articles  will 
show  some  of  the  things  we  are 
Qoing. 


HOT  LrXCH. 


The  one-room  school  is  the  near- 
est thing  we  have  to  a  rural  school 
on  the  campus.  Because  of  urban 
advantages,  like  a  cafeteria,  right  at 
hand,  we  do  not  have  to  solve  all  the 
problems  that  face  a  real  rural 
teacher.  We  do  no  have  to  serve 
hot  lunches  in  our  room,  but,  since 
the  ability  to  serve  an  attractive 
luncheon  Is  part  of  the  equipment 
each  rural  teacher  should  possess, 
we  decided  to  give  our  students 
training  in  this  by  serving  an  Easter 
luncheon. 


EASTER  LUXCHEOX  IX  THE  OXE- 
ROOM  ELELMEXTARV  SCHOOL. 

Had  you  been  in  our  room  at  the 
time  it  was  presented,  you  would 
have  thought  we  were  just  having  a 
jolly  chat  with  the  children.  But 
really  we  were  planning  our 
luncheon  while  chatting.  Tou  would 
have  heard  the  following: 

I — Introduction — 

We  didn't  take  our  walk  this  week 
because  of  the  rain,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  take  our  walk  next  week  be- 
cause of  the  Easter  holiday.  Would 
you  like  to  have  an  Easter  luncheon 
just  before  the  holidays? 

II — Purpose — 

1.  Teachers: 

To  have  the  experience  of  serving  hot 
lunch. 

2.  Children: 

To  have  Easter  Luncheon. 
Ill — Development — 

1.  What  shall  we  serve?  Chil- 
dren ruggested  hot  cocoa.  Each 
child  bring  his  own  sandwiches  and 
fruit. 

2.  To  serve  hot  cocoa,  what  will 
we  need?  Ingredients,  cups  and 
saucers,   napkins,    double  boiler. 

3.  Through  an  informal  discussion 
it  was  decided  that  each  child  bring 
his  own  cup  and  saucer,  and  a  nickel 
to  help  buy  the  ingredients. 

4.  The  older  girls  decided  what 
committees  were  needed  and  ap- 
pointed them.  Committees  appoint- 
ed were:  To  serve,  to  wash  dishes,  to 
cook,   to  entertain. 

5.  The  children  also  decided  it 
would  be  nice  to  make  place  cards. 
The  small  children  made  them,  using 
original   Easter  designs. 

Preparing  a  hot  lunch  took  a  very 
little,  ii  any,  school  time.  The  older 
children  put  the  milk,  which  was  in 
a  double  boiler,  on  the  stove  at  re- 
cess. At  this  time  they  also  pre- 
Iiared  the  paste,  so  it  would  be  ready 
to  stir  in  when  the  milk  was  ready. 

By  serving  a  hot  lunch  in  the 
school  room  the  teacher  has  splendid 
opportunity  to  help  children  form 
the  following  desired  habits: 

1.  Wash  hands  before  eating. 

2.  Carry  on  conversation  in  a 
quiet  manner. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 
3.   Sit    quietly      in      places      until 
served,  and  while  eating. 

If  the  hot  lunch  was  carried  on 
daily,  certain  committees  could  be 
appointed  to  provide  entertainment 
while  the  children  are  at  lunch. 
Various  forms  of  entertainment  can 
be  had  at  different  times  such  as  tell- 
ing jokes,  playing  games,  uke  "scan- 
dal'-, telling  stories,  or  listening  to 
Victrola  records. 

Mr.  Hulsizer  was  invited  to  eat 
with  us.  He  wrote  a  very  interest- 
inging  letter  to  the  children,  thank- 
ing them  for  the  invitation  and 
complimenting  them  on  their  gen- 
erosity in  wishing  to  share  their 
lunches  with  him,  and  on  the  soci- 
ability as  shown  by  their  pleasant 
chatting  with  each  other  and  with 
him. 

KATHERINE   CROXISE, 
One-Room  Rural  Campus  School. 


OUR  STORE. 


Did  I  hear  someone  say  "store"? 
Whenever  I  hear  the  word  "store"  it 
always  brings  to  my  mind  "our 
store"   in  the  one-room  school. 

It  was  possible  for  us  to  have  the 
store  because  of  the  children's  own 
efforts.  The  children  of  the  upper 
grades  wrote  letters  to  different  com- 
panies for  samples  of  their  articles. 
A  great  variety  of  articles,  such  as 
empty  Karo,  Carnation  Jlilk,  Mazola 
Oil  and  Calumet's  Baking  Powder 
cans  and  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes, 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  and  ^Minute 
Tapioca  boxes  were  obtained.  The 
writing  of  these  letters  was  done  in 
the  composition  period.  After  the 
children  received  the  samples,  we 
wrote  "thank  you"  letters  to  the 
different   companies. 

The  purpose  of  this  store  is  to  help 
the  smaller  children  with  their  arith- 
metic work.  It  helps  them  in  that 
it  makes  arithmetic  more  real  and 
interesting.  This  interest  comes 
from  having  the  concrete  things  to 
■"'ork  with  and  having  something 
^■hich  links  up  with  the  child's  in- 
terest. Every  child  goes  to  the  store 
some  time  for  his  mother,  and  this 
■nork  is  so  real  to  them  that  they 
learn  to  love  it. 

When  I  entered  the  one-room 
school  I  had  a  certain  amount,  or  in 
other  v.ords,  a  unit  of  work  to  cover. 
I  had  no  idea  how  to  plan  this  work 
and  carry  out  my  plan,  but  as  the 
store  had  already  been  introduced, 
I  adopted  the  use  of  the  store.  One 
"^ould  hardly  believe  how  many 
•wonderful  things  could  be  done  bv 
the  use  of  this  simple  thing.  It  is 
so  simple  that  positively  you  can 
tave  a  store  like  this  in  the  poorest 
of  schools.  All  you  need  to  do  is 
mention  the  word  "store"  and  watch 


your  children's  faces  beam  with  joy 
— at  least  that  has  been  my  experi- 
ence. 

Following  is  my  unit  of  work  for 
the    four  weeks    that    I    taught    by 
means  of  the  store. 
I — Multiplication   and  division  of — 

A — Three-line  table  and  problems 
involving  use  of  three-line  table. 

B — Four-line  table,  also  problems 
involving  use  of  four-line  table. 
Answers  to  these  problems  were  to 
be  written  in  good  sentences.  I 
tested  the  children  at  the  beginning 
of  my  four  weeks  |:nd  found  that 
they  knew  practically  nothing  about 
the  problems.  Of  course,  I  expected 
this  to  be  the  case.  At  the  end  of 
four  weeks  I  gave  the  same  test 
again  and  found  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced wonderfullj-.  Indeed,  some 
children  had  every  problem  correct 
in  the  last  test.  "This  was  done  by 
the  use  of  the  store.  Do  you  consid- 
er it  a  worthwhile  thing? 

Another  interesting  thing  the  chil- 
dren decided  they  would  like  to  do 
was  to  make  a  book.  What  do  you 
suppose  they  wanted  to  put  on  the 
outside  of  their  book?  A  picture  of 
a  store!  I  asked  this  question — 
why  put  a  picture  of  a  store  on  an 
arithmetic  book?  They  immediate- 
ly replied  that  their  store  had  helped 
them  to  learn  the  things  which  they 
had  in  their  books. 

Is  a  store  valuable?  By  all  means. 
Yes.  Teachers,  take  my  advice  and 
when  you  go  to  your  various  schools 
use  a  real  store  to  teach  arithmetic 
to  your  children. 

Below  you  will  find  addresses  of 
different  companies,  to  which  we 
wrote  for  samples: 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  Argo, 
111. 

The  Borden  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Kellogg    Co.,    Battle    Creek,    Mich. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

iCalurcet  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Cri- 
cago,  111. 

Colgate  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

One  way  we  used  the  store  in 
class: 

Introduction — Children,      did    you 


have  a  good  time  playing  store  yes- 
terday? Would  you  like  to  play 
store  again  today? 

Purpote — 

Teachers — to  drill  on  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  tenth  tables. 
(Review). 

Children — To   play  store. 

Development — I  drill  on  above 
tables  to  prepare  for  playing  store, 
using  flash  cards.  Put  some  ex- 
amples on  blackboard  and  have  chil- 
dren give  answers  orally.  Children 
.and  teacher  then  go  back  to  store. 
Children  select  a  person  to  be  store- 
keeper. This  person  has  to  be  one 
who  knows  when  children  give  cor- 
rect am(;unt  for  articles  they  buy. 

The  children  can  buy  either,  two, 
three,  four,  five  or  ten  articles,  thus 
bringing  in  the  use  of  these  tables. 
Money  made  of  paper  is  put  on  the 
shelf  and  children  decide  how  much 
they  owe  the  storekeeper  and  give  it 
to  him.  Storekeeper  decides  if  the 
proper  amount  of  money  was  given 
to  him,  if  not,  the  person  cannot 
take  the  article. 

After  having  purchased  an  article 
it  is  put  on  a  desk  or  chair,  which  is 
called  home.  When  mother  has  all 
the  articles  she  needs  (teacher  may 
suggest  that  mother  has  all  she 
needs  to  insure  plenty  of  time  to  put 
articles  away  in  class  period)  the 
articles  are  put   back  on  shelf. 

Summary  Assignment —  As  the 
children  put  articles  back  on  shelf 
they  give  the  price  just  as  they  did 
when  the  articles  were  bought. 
Would  you  like  to  work  on  your 
arithmetic  books  now?  Children 
v-ere  then  given  problems  on  black- 
board involving  the  two,  three,  four, 
five  and  ten  tables.  The  answers  to 
the  problems  were  to  be  written  in 
good  sentences.  The  books  were 
made  to  give  to  their  mothers  to 
show  what  they  had  learned  in 
arithmetic  in  the   four  weeks. 

MARY  TRUITT, 
One-Room  Campus  School. 


Compliments 

TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOAVSOX        -        MARTIiAAT) 

PrescHption  Pharmacists 


Reserved  for 

Joel  Gutman  &  Co. 
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SCHOOL  NO.  99. 


PINE   GROVE. 


The  children  at  Miss  Tyson's 
practice  center,  School  No.  99,  have 
been  working  for  the  past  week  on 
original  rhymes  and  Jingles.  The 
children  are  all  very  much  enthused 
about  their  own  poems.  One  child 
suggested  that  the  class  make  a 
booklet  of  their  "very  own"  poems 
for  Miss  Thompson.  Another  child 
offered  to  tj-pe  the  poems,  and  still 
another  wants  to  draw  a  picture  for 
the  cover  of  the  booklet.  We  teach- 
ers fesl  like  newspaper  editors  with 
all  of  the  jingles  flowing  in  upon  us 
daily.  Most  of  the  poems  that  the 
children  make  during  their  spare 
time  have  perfect  meter,  but  others 
have  lines  with  so  many  feet  that 
one  is  reminded  of  the  insignificant 
centipede. 

At  present  the  children  have  nine 
of  their  own  poems.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  have  a  keen  sense  for  the 
rhythm  in  poetry,  and  they  are 
learning  many  new  words  through 
the  rhyming  of  them.  We  feel  we 
have  some  of  the  Rossettios  and 
Stevensons  of  the  future.  This  is 
one  of  their  "very  own  poems": 

FAIRVLAND. 

Fairyland  is  far  away, 

And   I   would   like  to  go 
To  see  the  land  where  dollies  play, 

And   fairy   breezes  blow. 

'Tis  there  the  elves  and  fairies  play. 
And  the  busy  dwarfs  work  all  day; 
'Tis  there  Boy  Blue  blows  his  horn 
To  keep  the  cows  out  of  the  corn. 

Fair>-land's  a  magic  town. 

Where    fsiry    folk      dance      up      and 

down. 
If  I  could  only  have  my  wish 
I'w  sail  there  in  a  magic  dish. 

If  I  could  only  have  my  way 

In  Fairyland   I'd  like  to  stay; 

I'd  meet  my  friends  from  story  books 

And  sail  along  the  rippling  brooks. 


THE   TWO   D.AXDELIOXS. 

Out  in   the   field   on   a  warm   day 
Two  dandelions  ran  away  to  play; 
A   big  puff   of   wind   came   their   way 
And  blPW  their  little  skirts  awav. 
CIRIL    MCALLISTER. 

Student  Teacher. 


April   16,   1925. 
Dear  Miss  Munn: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we, 
of  Pine  Grove,  send  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  Oriole. 

When  the  request  came,  we  dis- 
cussed the  things  we  had  done  and 
were  doing.  We  made  a  list  of  all 
the  things  we  felt  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  other  people. 

Each  child  was  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  tell  what  he  felt  was  most  in- 
teresting During  our  language 
class  periods  the  stories  were  pre- 
pared. 

The  hest  ones  were  selected  by 
vote.  We  hope  that  they,  at  least 
some  of  them,  will  find  a  place  in  the 
paper. 

Sincerely  yours, 
MARGARET  T.   EWING, 
P.   S. — This   letter      must     not     end 
without  my  saying  that  the  children 
were    very    happy    in    preparing    this 
piece  of  work. 

M.  T.  E. 


burned  the  sticks  and  cleaned  the 
coal  house.  We  had  a  good  time, 
I  think.     Anyhow,  I  did. 

ELIZABETH  RICHARDS. 
April   9,   1925. 


CLEANING  THE  SCHOOL  GROUND. 

On  Arbor  Day  we  cleaned  the 
school  gi-ound.  We  got  the  play 
ground  very  clean.  The  boys,  who 
brought  rakes,  helped  to  rake  up  the 
leaves  and  burn  them,  so  we  can 
play.  We  picked  up  the  stones  and 
paper  and  wood.  We  cleaned  out 
the  coal  house  very  neat.  We 
burned  the  dry  grass  around  the 
hedge,  so  that  it  looked  neat. 

HENRY  NEUBERT, 

Grade  4. 
April  15,  1925. 


CLEANING  THE  SCHOOL  GROL'NT) 

We  celebrated  Arbor  Day  by  clean- 
ing the  school  yard  and  buildings. 
Committees  were  selected  for  clean- 
ing school,  cleaning  the  coal  house, 
and  cleaning  the  yard. 

Cleaning  the  yard  was  the  best 
fun.  Siv  boys  brought  rakes  and 
raked  up  a  large,  pile  of  leaves.  Then 
we  got  a  match  and  set  the  whole 
side  of  the  field  on  fire.  About  four 
o'clock  we  put  the  fire  out  and  went 
home. 

ELWOOD   BILLINGSLEY, 
April   14,   1925.  6th   Grade. 


Geography — The  Sahara  Desert. 

Of  all  the  studies  we  have  at 
school,  I  think  the  Seventh  Grade  is 
most  interested  in  Geography.  We 
are  now  studying  about  Africa,  i 
which  sems  to  be  a  very  interesting 
continent.  At  every  lesson  we  take 
a  trip  to  some  place  in  Africa.  The 
best  trip,  I  think,  was  to  the  Sahara 
Desert.  It  is  a  plateau  of  uneven 
surface  with  low  mountain  ranges 
here  and  there.  It  is  bordered  on 
the  north  by  the  Atlas  Mountains. 
Its  area  is  from  three  to  four  million 
square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of 
the  United  States.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  fertile  and  would  yield  abundant 
crops,  but  nature  has  forbidden  rain, 
and  its  surface  is  barren  in  some 
places.  Caravans  cross  the  desert  in 
order  to  carry  products  of  Central 
Africa  to  Northern  Africa.  There 
are  dangers  in  this  journey.  Some- 
times sand  storms  arise  and  destroy 
a  small  caravan. 

The  Nile  Rive  rruns  through  the 
desert,  and  overflows  its  banks  once 
a  year.  They  are  now  building  a 
railroad  from  Cape  Town  to  Sairo, 
which  will  help  to  improve  transpor- 
tation. One  reason  why  Africa  has 
not  been  settled  long  is  because  of 
the  Sahara  Desert.  In  the  years  to 
come  it  might  turn  out  to  yield  crops. 
Then   all   nations  will   look   forward. 

DOROTHY   TAYLOR. 
April  15,  1925.  7th  Grade. 


BOYS'    CLtTB   ENTERTAINED  THE 
PATRONS'  CLUB. 

At  its  march  meeting  the  Pa- 
trons' Club  was  entertained  by  the 
Boy's  Club  of  the  school.  We  had  - 
an  orchestra.  It  played  "Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers."  Leon  Carroll, 
our  president,  gave  a  talk  about  our 
club.  We  sang  two  songs,  "Old  Dog 
Tray"  and  "Salute  the  Flag."  The 
j  parents  said  that  they  enjoyed  our 
program. 

At  the   meeting   a  candy  pig  was 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


CLEANING  THE  SCHOOL  Y.AJID. 

On  Arbor  Day  we  cleaned  up  the 
school  yard.  Ruth  and  I  swept  and 
picked  up  sticks.  We  washed  the 
boards,  beat  the  erasers  and  erased 
the  boards.  I  helped  Erna  Hinz 
pick  up  blocks  by  a  tree  that  had 
been  cut  down.  Some  of  the  boys 
gathered  stones  by  the  side  of  the 
school  house.      Some  of  the  children 


Reserved  for 


Hochschild^Kohn  &  Co. 


For  Your  New  Sport  or  Dress  Coat, 
Ensemble  or  Sport  Suit, 

Sport,   Afternoon    or   Dance   Frock — 
Go  To  Your  Favorite 

CHARLES,  Inc., 

Shop  of  Indiyiduallty 

203  N.  Charles  St. 

A  few  feet  from  Corner  of  Lexington 
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(Continued  from  Page  6) 
raffled  off,  and  I  won  it.     I  gave  it  to 
Miss  Atwell,  because  she  played   for 
us. 

MELVIN   GERMAN,   Grade   I. 
April   9,   1925. 


GENERAL   APPE.IRANCE   OF  OUK 
SCHOOL    ROOM. 

The  buys  and  girls  of  Pine  Grove 
School  enjoy  a  well-kept  school  room. 
The  boys  and  girls  all  help.  We 
bring  flowers  from  the  woods,  and 
some  bring  cultivated  flowers  from 
the  hothouses.  Such  flowers  as 
hyacinths,  tulips,  arbutus  and  pan- 
sies  are  found  in  our  school  room. 
We  have  pictures  on  the  wall  and 
when  we  see  them  hanging  crooked 
we  get  a  thumb-tack  or  a  pin  and 
straighten  them.  We  get  the  paper 
off  our  desk  and  floor  before  we  are 
excused. 

In  thiii  way  we  are  trying  to  have 
a  happy  and  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  work. 

GRACE   M.   BAKER. 
April  15,   1925. 


OXJB  TRIP  TO  CAIRO. 

In  our  geography  class  we  were 
studying  about  Africa.  The  part  I 
liked  best  was  when  we  took  a  trip 
to  Egypt  and  Cairo.  We  saw  the 
pyramids  and  Sphinx.  As  we  were 
entering  Egypt  we  saw  donkeys  all 
lined  up  in  a  row  for  the  people  to 
travel  ou.  After  we  left  Cairo  we 
visited  the  Sahara  Desert.  We  en- 
joyed stories  about  the  Sheiks  of  the 
desert  and  many  other  interesting 
things.  We  all  enjoyed  our  imagin- 
ary trip  to  Africa,  but  I  am  sure  if 
\fe  could  have  gone  on  we  would 
t'.ave  enjoyed  it  better. 

JESSIE  MACKENZIE, 
April  15    1925.  Grade  VI. 


Paris,   France, 
Feb.   23,   1925. 
Dear  Miss  Read: 

Please  excuse  me  for  not  writing 
to  you  sooner.  I  am  writing  to  tell 
you  about  Pompeii,  which  I  saw; 
three  days  ago.  It  was  beautiful.  I 
got  two  pieces  of  mosiac.  The 
houses  of  Pompeii  were  like  palaces 
to  ours.  Beautiful  mosiacs  in  black 
and  white.  The  House  of  The 
White  Bear  was  the  most  beautiful. 
In  the  new  excavation  they  have  left 
the  thing.=  like  they  found  them,  and 
the  way  they  were  1846  years  ago. 

In  out  shop  you  could  see  even 
the  old  bronze  lamps,  the  pots  and 
kettles  in  the  kitchen  and  even  on 
the  stove 

At  each  corner  of  the  streets  there 
were  stepping  stones  so  the  people 
v^'ould  not  get  their  feet  wet.  There 
were  also  wheel  ruts  made  by  char- 
iots. The  street  was  a  foot  below 
the  stepping  stones.  There  were 
two  so  the  chariot  wheels  could  pass 
between  the  stones. 

In  a  wine  shop  we  saw  the  wine 
jars  and  the  places  where  they  kept 
th»  w'ne  and  the  wine  cups. 

The   next   time   I   write   I   will   tell 
I  you  shout  Vesuvius.      I  miss  you  all 
I  very  much  and   hope  to  see  you   be- 
fore school  is  over. 

Lovingly, 
!  LAWRENCE  GARDNER, 

!  Equitable   Trust    Co., 

23   Rue  de  la  Paix. 

Lawrence  Gardner  was  in  Fourth 
Grade  until  December,  at  which  time 
we  went  abroad  with  his  mother. 


When  we  were  ready  for  our  third 
lesson  we  felt  that  the  letters  were 
too  straight  and  formal,  so  we  de- 
cided to  letter  our  alphabet  over 
again,  but  this  time  we  were  to  give 
more  of  a  swing  to  our  letters.  We 
did  this  in  order  to  put  more  grace 
and  freedom  into  the  formation  of 
them.  We  lettered  just  one-half  of 
the  alphabet.  The  next  time  we 
completed  our  alphabet  and  with 
practice  we  were  ready  to  print 
words.  Our  next  step  was  the  spac- 
ing of  words  so  that  they  were  well 
placed  and. well  balanced  on  the 
page. 

The  next  step  was  actual  work  on 
our  own  design  and  the  words  we 
wished  tc  print  on  the  poster.'  In 
the  next  three  lessons  the  children 
worked  on  the  posters.  They  put 
them  on  cardboard  and  then  drew 
them  in  black  ink.  Thus  the  poster 
was  finished. 

EDNA    GRAMMER,    Sr.   X. 

Student  Teacher. 


OUR   EASTER   PROGR.\-M. 

The  ninth  of  April  was  the  last 
day  of  school  before  Easter  holidays, 
and  a  day  of  surprises  it  was.  It  has 
been  a  custom  for  the  school  to  have 
an  egg  hunt.  So  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Grades  planned  to  surprise 
the  other  grades  with  it.  We  all 
brought  eggs  and  dyed  them.  One 
of  our  parents  hid  them. 

After  our  program,  the  teacher 
told  then-  about  the  egg  hunt.  Such 
clapping  of  hands  and  shouting  as 
was  heard!  It  was  then  announced 
that  the  one  that  found  the  most 
dyed  egg?  would  be  awarded  a  choco- 
late egg. 

Such  pushing  and  running  over  the 
fields!  When  the  egg  hunt  was  over 
we  all  came  into  school.  We  in 
turn  were  surprised  bj'  the  patrons 
with  ice  cream  and  cake. 

NAOMI    GEHRMAN,   Grade    VI. 
April   14,   1925. 


FINE  ARTS. 

The  Pine  Arts  lessons  leading  up 
to  our  posters  for  Book  Week  are 
developed  step  by  step  as  a  lesson  in 
Arithmetic  is  developed.  We  began 
with  the  children's  background  for 
this  work  and  reviewed  them  in  theii* 
knowledge  of  lettering.    . 

In  our  first  lesson  we  took  all  of 
the  letters  in  the  alphabet  which 
were  composed  of  straight  lines  only. 
In  our  next  lesson  we  took  the  rest 
of  the  alphabet  These  were  the 
ones   that      had      curves      to      them. 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ORIOLE 

M.    AGNES    ANDERSON 


YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

Towson 

BUICK    MOTOR    CARS 

(Four    Wheel    Brakes) 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  Ports,  Props. 

Phone    Towson    525 


In  Fine  Arts  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  lettering  and  slogans.  After 
we  had  our  new  teachers.  Miss  Wool- 
sey  told  us  about  the  Safety  First 
posters.  Then  she  helped  us  start 
our  posters.  First,  we  put  the 
border  on  our  papers.  Then  we 
.started  drawing  our  design.  Miss 
Woolsey  thought  it  would  be  nice  if 
our  slogans  would  be  "Do  Not  Play 
In  the  Street."  After  we  finished 
them  Miss  Woolsey  took  the  best 
ones  to  town.  She  said  if  they  were 
good  enough  we  might  get  a  prize. 

Last  night,  in  the  Evening  Sun, 
we  read  that  one  of  our  class  mem- 
bers, Paul  Frame,  won  fourth  prize 
in  the  contest  for  Elementary  School 
Children  The  class  was  delighted. 
CELESTE  SIBLEY, 
BETTY    BARNWELL, 

Grade   V. 

Telephone  Towson  261  and  215 

GEO.  H.  STIEBER 

Table  Delicacies,  Select  Meats, 

Fancy  Groceries 

TOWSON  -  -        MARYLANT) 

MASON'S  GARAGE 

AVTLLYS-ICNIGHT   &   OVERLAND 

SALES  AND  SERVaCE 

TIRES,  TUBES,  ACCESSORIES 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone  Towson  554  Towson,   Md. 


WM.  A.  LEE 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

York  Road  and  Penna.  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 
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THE   REAPERS.  i 

An  American,     Cyus     McCormick  by 
name. 
Warning  to  hasten  the  reaping  of 
grain, 
Invented  a  machine  in  1831 

With  which  it  was  found  that  this 
could  be  done. 

McCormick's  machine  was  soon  used 
by   many,  , 

Because   it   saved    labor   and   many 
a   penny;  j 

Xot  only  in  his  time  was  it  a  charm,  i 
But   al'.   over   the   world   it   is  used ' 
on  the  farm. 

MIRIAM  BOONE,  Grade  V. ; 


and  everything  proceeding  in  a  very 
formal  v.-ay.  Since  that  time  many 
interesting  things  have  been  done 
and  will  continue  to  be  done.  If 
you  have  not  heard  of  this  little  or- 
ganization or  seen  its  members 
proudly  wearing  their  blue  and 
white  buttons  you  will  not  have  long 
tc  wait,  as  it  is  growing,  and  its 
work  Will  soon  be  seen  by  all  who 
are  wide  awake  and  seeing  things 
that  are  being  done  in  this  old  world 
of  ours. 

ETTA  RICH,      I 
One-Room    Campus. 


LO!    THE   CITIZENSHIP   CLUB 
IS  BORN. 


Early    in    the    fall      of      1924,    the 
Campus    One-Room    School      formed 
the    "Citizenship    Club."     This    club 
was    organized    by    the    children    and 
the    teacher,    who    served    only    as    a ; 
guide    and    adviser.        The    teacher's! 
big   aim   in   starting   the   club   in   hen 
school    was   to    give    the   children    an  i 
opportunity   to   assume,    in    part,    the  j 
management    of    the    school      and    to  i 
provide   for  the   further  development 
of  its  members  along  social,  literary  I 
and      civic     lines.        The     children's) 
big      aim     was    and   is      to     organize 
a   club   all    their   own    in   which   they 
could  do  many  interesting  things  and 
take    care    of    their    school-room    and 
make  it  more  beautiful  and  a     nicer 
place    to    live.      Some    of    the     things 
they  did   to  improve  their  room  was 
appoint  a   committee  to  see   that  the 
furniture  was  always  free  from  dust, 
all   boo^s  and   materials  were   neatly 
arranged  in  their  places-  and  that  the 
flower    vases    were    never      burdened 
r.-ith       dead       blossoms.      All      these 
things    and    others      were      done    by 
groups  of  children  to  make  the  room 
attractive  and  homelike. 

The  drawing  up  of  a  constitution 
was  the  first  problem  the  class  had 
to  face.  After  studying  the  consti- 
tutions ol  various  clubs,  the  student 
government  constitution  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  our  constitution 
of  the  Normal  School  they  succeeded 
in  working  up  a  document  that 
seemed  to  be  worth  while.  In  this 
paper  it  was  stated  that  there  should 
be  four  officers:  President.  Vice- 
President.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  club 
in  a  regular  election.  This  was  done 
in  due  time  and  the  officers  were  in- 
stalled in  office.  The  constitution 
also  stated  that  the  upper  grades,  all 
above  the  third  grade,  should  be 
active  niembers,  and  the  lower 
grades  s'.iould  be  associate  members, 
but  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote. 
The  next  important  thing  that  was 
considered  was  the  dues  to  be  paid  by 
each  member. 

The  first  meeting  was  a  real  suc- 
cess,   with    the    president      presiding 


WHAT  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
iCHILDREN  AT  SCHOOL  60 
SAY  THEY  ARE  TRYING  TO 
LEARN  SO  THAT  THEY 
WILL  BE  READY  FOR  FIRST 
GRADE.  I 


1 — If  you  find  something,  to  give  it 
to  Miss  H to  ask  whose  it  is. 

2 — To  walk  quietly  in  the  hall. 

3 — To  talk  quietly  in  the  hall. 

4 — To  look  out  before  we  cross  the 
street. 

5 — To   walk   across   the   street. 

6 — Not  to  be  "lay 'walker." 

7 — To  keep  quiet  when  someone 
else  is  talking. 

8 — To   pile  blocks  straight. 

9 — Wa  learn  to  work. 


10 — We  learn  to  clean  up. 

11 — To   walk    when    we   carry   plates 

and  milk  bottles. 
12 — When  we  read  books  not  to  t«ar 

them. 
13 — To   take  care   of  other  children. 
14 — Not  to  hammer  nails  in  the  new 

table. 
1 5 — To    walk    with    scissors    pointed 

down. 
16' — To   say   Good    Morning   to   Miss 

H . 

17 — To   say   "Excuse   Me"   when   we 

leave  the  lunch  table. 


THE 

TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 

TOWSON  -    MARYLAND 

Checking   Accounts, 

Savings  Accounts 

Christmas  Savings  Club 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
4%   Interest  Paid  on  Savings 
Open   Saturday  Nights 


SCIIOEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS 

Millinery,  Coats,  Suits,  Waists, 

Afternoon  and  Evening;  Dresses 

Furs  and  Novelties 

214  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


"Hub  100"  and  "Granite"  Silk  Hose,  $1.85 

When  somebody  adds  to  the  spectrum,  The  Hub  adds  to 
its  collection  of  "Hub  100"  and  "Granite"  silk  hose.  And 
"new  colors"  are  frequent. 


TRe 


Hub 


Baltimore 


Compliments  of 

m^E  BLACKS  DECKER  MFG. CO. 

TOWSON  HEIGHTS  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Kstablished  1873 

A.  H.  FETTING  MANUFACTURING  JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Greek  Letter  Fraternitv  Jewelry 
DIAMONDS        FINE  JEWELRY  "  ' 

213  N.  LIBERTY  STREET  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HENRY  RECKORD 


TELEPHONE 
TOWSON  33 
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ONE  OF  OUR  MUSIC 
ASSEMBLIES. 


On  Wednesday  morning  when 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Music 
Department  we  were  honored  with 
the  visit  from  two  artists  from  Pea- 
body  Conservatory,  Miss  Agnes  Zim- 
misch  and  Miss  Clara  Ascherfeld,  we 
felt  that  we  had  had  brought  to  us 
just  a  little  more  of  that  which  is 
divine  and  that  we  had  had  our 
finite  minds  carried  one  step  nearer 
that  divinity. 

Miss  Zimmisch  is  a  mezzo  soprano. 
The  beauty  of  her  voice  cannot  be 
accurately  described,  but  those  of  us 
who  heard  her  will  never  forget  the 
impression. 

Miss  Ascherfeld,  the  pianist,  shows 
both  unusual  ability  and  great 
emotional  interpretation  in  her 
music. 

Rarely  are  we  afforded  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  such  geniuses  of 
the  musical  world,  and  our  only  re- 
gret is  that  they  were  not  with  us  for 
a  longer  time. 

CAHLOTTA  SILVER,  Sr.  13. 
Reporter. 


WHO  CAME  ONE  NIGHT? 

Who  came  one  night  I  do  not  know. 

For  she  came  on  real  tip  toe. 

No  one  can  tell — 

For  she  had  dingling  bells, 

But  I  th;nk  it  was  a  fairv. 

PHILIP  MANGER, 

Class  3-A  2. 


School   86, 
Mulberry   and   Payson   Sts., 

AprU  1,   1925. 
My  Dear  Miss   Munn: 

Knowing  that  you  are  always 
ready  for  contributions  to  the 
"Oriole,"  and  wishing  to  do  all  I  can 
as  a  subscriber,  I  enclose  three  ex- 
cellent fairy  poems  written  by  the 
children  in  my  class — 3-A  2. 

Last  week  I  read  several  of  Rose 
Fyleman's  fairy  poems  for  appreci- 
ation. The  children  were  delighted 
with  them,  so  I  thought  I  would  see 
how  they  would  respond  to  writing 
a  poem.  They  seemed  to  like  the 
idea,  and  as  a  result  I  had  some 
lovely  little  poems.  I  am  sending 
you  the  best,  I  think.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  make  the  selection,  since 
there  were  a  number  of  good  ones. 
I  hope  they  will  be  of  use  to  you  for 
the  Oriole. 

Sincerely, 

MARGARET  L.  MICHAEL,  Sr.  III. 

Miss  Helen   Lerean's  Practice 

iCenter,   School    86. 


THE   FAIRIES. 

A   dainty  fairy   comes  at  night; 

Her  hair  is  light. 

Her   wings   are   bright. 

She's  dressed  in  white. 

She   kisses    all    on    pillow-down. 

And  says  to  all  goodnight,  goodnight. 

Then  away  she  went  when  mid-night 

came. 
And  chased  the  clouds  all  around. 
RUTH    ROSEMAN, 

Class  3-A  2. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


A  FAIRY  POEM. 

A  dainty  fairy  came  last  night. 

Her  wings  were  white 

And  her  hair  was  light. 

She  peeped   in    the   window   all   over 

the  room. 
To  see  if  I  was  asleep,  or  sweeping 

with  a  broom. 
She  came  in  mv  room,  and  sat  bv  my 

bed, 
One.  two,   three,    dreams  she   put   in 

my  head. 

KATHERINE  OHLE, 

Class  3-A  2. 


The  Sixth  Grade  of  the  Normal 
Elementary  School  is  studying  the 
geography  of  the  Plateau  States  by 
"taking  a   trip." 

On  the  first  day  the  class  planned 
the  route  of  the  tour.  We  decided 
to  begin  at  Glacier  National  Park, 
and  after  seeing  this  park  1:o  proceed 
to  the  Coeur  d'  Alene  mining  district 
and  then  on  to  Yellowstone  Park,  to 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  to 
Mesaherde  National  Park,  to  Carls- 
bad Caverns,  to  Grand  Canyon,  to 
Zion  National  Park  (just  opened  this 
year)  ;  Bryce  Canyon,  and  then  on 
to  Salt  Lake. 

The  class  also  considered  the  cost 
of  such  i.  trip  and  the  clothing  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take. 

In  our  "travelling"  we  are  using 
several  text  books,  a  large  number  of 
National  Geographic  Magazines,  fold- 
ers, pamphlets  and  booklets  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Interior,  by  the 
various  parks  and  by  the  railroad 
companies.  In  our  lessons  wo  find 
out  as  much  as  we  can  about  the 
parks  by  reading  in  our  texts,  then 
we  find  out  a  great  deal  more  from 
other  members  of  the  class  who  have 
booklets  or  folders  from  which  to 
talk  and  with  which  to  illustrate 
their  talks.  These  pupils  are 
"guides"  and  the  remainder  of  the 
class  are  "tourists." 

We  are  all  keeping  diaries  of  our 
trips.  Each  day  in  language  class 
we  write  a  paragraph  of  what  we 
have  seen   that  day  on  tour. 

We  like  this  way  of  studying 
geography,  and  we  are  almost  as  in- 
terested in  our  trips  as  though  we 
were   really  "travelling." 

— Sixth  Grade. 


The  following  are  some  of  our 
diaries: 

MT  DIARY. 

This  morning  we  went  to  Iceburg 
Lake,  which  is  partly  surrounded  by 
towering  walls  of  granite.     The  tops 


of  these  walls  are  irregular  and 
jagged,  the  sides  are  banded  in  rain- 
bow-colored  layers. 

This  afternoon  we  came  upon  an 
Indian  tepee  pitched  beside  a  stream 
that  reminded  us  that  Glacier  Nat- 
ional Park  was  the  original  home  of 
the  proud  Blackfoot  Indians. 

This  evening  we  took  a  ride  on 
Two  Medicine  Lake,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  The  main  one 
is  Mt.  Rockwell,  which  is  more  than 
4.000  feet  high.  The  Two  Medicine 
Valley  excells  in  beauty  of  mountain 
grouping  with  a  chain  of  three 
beautiful  mountain  lakes  at  varying 
altitudes,  combined  with  a  score  of 
surrounding  peaks. 

ALLAN  KEMP,   6th  Grade. 
(Continued  on  Page   10) 

TOWSON  CANDY  KITCHEN 

AND  ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

JAMES  GEORGE.  Prop. 

The  Place  to  Eat.  Drink  and  Enjoy  Yourself 

HOME-MADE  CANDIES  OUR  SPECULTY 

523  YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  MD 

Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324   W.    Saratoga   Street 
0pp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and   Special   Desig-ns  to  Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any    Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal  Pins  &  Rings 


Start   a    Savings    Account   With 
THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


TOWSOX    B-IKERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,   Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and  201. 


'Say  It  With  Flowers" 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 


Office:    Cut   Flower   and   Plant   Dept. 
5315    York   Road 

Nursery:    Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 
Govans,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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SIXTH  GRADE. 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 
GLACIER  P.ARK. 

South  from  Sexton  Glacier  lies  a 
noble  massing  of  mountains.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  abound  rushing  rivers 
and  exquisite  lakelets  lavishly  col- 
ored by  nature. 

Lake  Ellen  Wilson,  fed  by  per- 
petual snows,  is  considered  one  of 
the  noblest  scenes  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Park  Alpine  Majesty  is  the 
only  spot  on  earth  that  rivals 
Switzerland. 

Gunsight  Mountain  rises  a  majes- 
tic pyramid-shaped  mountain,  with  a 
V-shaped  peak.  Old  prospectors 
called  it  Gun  Sight  Peak,  and  soon 
named  the  Mountain  Gunsight  Moun- 
tain. j;any  mountains  and  lakes 
feature  this  park  of  America's  beau- 
ties of  nature. 

JAMES  LESLIE,  Grade  Six. 


THE  OPERA. 


As  an  outcime  of  a  geography  les- 
son on  "Why  Should  One  Move  To 
Canada"  and'  "Why  Does  Canada 
Grow  Wheat?"  the  Sixth  Grade  in 
Language  wrote  the  following  para- 
graph. The  paragraph  is  supposed 
to  be  one  which  might  have  appeared 
in  a  farm  journal  advertising  Can- 
ada: 

COLE    TO    CAN.ADA! 

Canada  is  an  excellent  country  in 
v.hich  to  raise  wheat.  The  soil  and 
surface  are  best  suited  to  wheat 
growing.  The  soil  in  Red  River 
Valley  is  fertile  and  mealy,  while 
the  surface  is  clear  and  free  from 
rocks  and  stumps.  This  land  is 
level  and  easy  to  plow.  Akin  to  soil 
and  surface  is  climate.  This  is 
temperate  and  in  the  month  of  June 
there  is  a  heavy  rainfall  which 
brings  up  the  spring  wheat.  An- 
other aovantage  is  cheap  land.  The 
averag's  price  is  twenty-four  dollars 
irer  acre.  Another  good  feature  is 
the  aid  given  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. Still  another  advantage 
offered  by  Canada  is  the  cheap 
freight  rates  on  the  railroads,  which 
are  almost  entirely  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Canadian  Government. 
Altogether  Canada  is  an  excellent 
place  for  the  wheat  farmer  to  locate. 

— Sixth    Grade    Campus    School. 


The  meanest  man   I  ever  knew, 
A   grouch   beyond   compare, 

He  had  a  quarrel  with  himself 
While   plaving  solitaire. 

— The  Quill. 


TWE    SPECTATOR. 

Carlton — "What  makes  you  think 
country  people  are  brighter  than  city 
people?" 

John  S. — "Why  right  here  in  my 
almanac  it  says  that  the  population 
of  the  city  is  denser  than  that  of 
the  country." 


Just   as  Dr.    Dewey     says   in   "De- 
mocracy  in    Education."      If     educa- 
tion   does    not    afford      opportunities 
for   wholesome   recreation   and    train  j 
capacity   for   seeking   and   finding   it,  I 
the  suppressed  instincts  find  all  sorts  [ 
of   illicit  outlets.      Education   has  nq : 
more    serious      responsibility      than  I 
than   making   adequate   provision   for  j 
enjoyment  of  recreative  leisure;    notj 
only    for    the      sake    of      immediate  j 
health  but  still  more,  if  possible,  for 
the  sake  of  its     lasting     effect  upon, 
habits  of  mind.      Art     is     again  the: 
answer  to  this  demand  and  one  thing! 
the  Fifth  Grade  did  to  satisfy  this  is  | 
its    work    in    music.      In    this    desire 
class    music    has    become    an     innate ' 
part  of  the  child's  life  and  has  been; 
correlated  with   every  subject  in  the 
curriculum.    Just  as  we  said   during ^ 
the  war,  "A  singing  nation  is  a  win- [ 
ning,"   so  a  singing   grade   is  a  win-, 
ning    grade   because      it      makes    for 
happy   cooperation     and     provides   a 
means  of  expression  common   to   all. 
My     music    work     this     term     has 
been   a   project   of    the    opera    "Han-! 
sel    and    Gretel,     by    Humperdinck."  i 
Just  as  in  any  piece  of  W'ork,  it  was 
necessary    for    us    to    have    it    wellj 
Iiianned.     We      couldn't      take      thei 
children    to    the    opera,    we      had    to] 
bring   ii:   to   the   schoolroom,   and   we 
did  this  by  securing  the  story  of  the 
opera,    the   records   sung   by      Louise 
Homer  and  Alma  Gluck  and  the  pic- 
tures.    The    records      were      "Susie,! 
Little  Susie,"  "I  Am  the  Little  Sand- 
man,"   and      the    "Witches'    Dance."] 
The  children  were  so  much  interested 
in  making  a  study  of  the  opera  that 
they   agreed    to    bring    money     from 
their  own  allowances  to  pay  for  the 
records  and  the  book.   Some_ofthem 
even     volunteered     to    wash      dishes 
and    caddy    for    the      money.      From 
this   activity   grew   the   keeping   of   a 
budget.      One  little  girl  said  she  had 
to  learn  to  keep  a  budget  before  she 
could   got   her  allowance,   so     we   all 
took  out  our  arithmetic  books  to  the 
budget  page  in  Thorndike  and  spent 
two  lessons  in  learning  to  keep  one. 
In    Composition    Class    we    wrote    ar- 
ticles o  i:the  opera  for  the  "Elemen- 
tary Monthly,"  our  school  magazine. 
Mrs.  McCord  procured  the  score  of 
the  operf.   from  Enoch  Pratt  Library 
for    us.     We    bought    twelve    picture 
frames    at    twenty-five    cents    apiece; 
.  cut  the  pictures  from  the  book  of  the 
'  story  and  framed  them.     At  first  we 
put  them  on  a  background  of  white, 
but  we   didn't   like   the   effect,  so   we 
I  went    down    to    Miss    Evans    and    she 
1  suggested    brown,    which    we    finally 
decided  to  use. 

Now,  before  we  could  continue  we 
had  to  learn  what  an  opera  was.  In 
our  music  class  with  Miss  McEach- 
ern,  which  we  have  once  a  week,  she 
gave  us  the  knowledge  which  has 
helped  us  get  a  real  appreciation  of 
this  opera. 


Now,  we  had  all  of  our  material, 
so  we  started  on  the  real  work  of 
learning  our  opera.  The  story  of 
"Hansei  and  Gretel"  was  studied  in 
the  literature  class  and  the  records 
were  played.  In  music  the  following 
songs  were  then  taught:  "Susie, 
Little  Susie,"  "Brother,  Come  and 
Dance  With  Me,"  "In  The  Forest," 
"The  Evening  Prayer"  and  the 
"Finale.' 

The  last  thing  we  did  before  re- 
viewing the  songs  and  concluding 
the  opera  was  to  play  the  records  for 
the  children  and  explain  them  by 
using  the  score  of  the  opera. 

Thus  the  study  of  the  opera  has 
given  us  a  real,  vital  need  for  arith- 
metic, in  keeping  the  budget;  com- 
position in  writing  up  articles  for  the 
"Elementary  Monthly,"  literature,  in 
reading  the  story  of  the  opera;  and 
Physical  Education  in  the  learning 
of  the  dances,  and  has  thus  been 
correlated  with  all  those  subjects. 
ESTHER   WOLFF,   Sr.   X. 

Student  Teacher. 


HOW  ROBIN  HOOD  MET  WITH 
LITTLE  JOHN. 


Robin  Hood  lay  in  the  forest  for 
over  a  year.  One  morning  Robin 
awakened  and  said  to  his  friends 
who  stayed  with  him:  "I  am  going 
to  seek  new  adventure,  as  it  is  such 
a  fine  morning." 

He  baa  not  gone  far  when  he  came 
to  a  little  stream  which  had  a  log 
laid  across  it.  On  the  other  side 
stood  a  tall  stranger  whom  he  did 
not  know. 

Robin  said,  "Step  back  until  I  get 
across." 

The  stranger  paid  no  attention  and 
came  on.  He  said,  "I  will  not;  you 
wait  yourself." 

Robin   grew   angry   and   started   to 

go  across  too.     He  grabbed  a  large 

stick   from   a   tree   and  -kept  on.     As 

the  men  reached  the  middle  thej'  be- 

:  gan  to  fight  each  other.     Neither  of 

!  them  sai'l  he  had  had  enough  or  that 

i  he  wanted  to  stop.      Suddenly  Robin 

'■  gave  the  stranger  a  hard  blow  across 

:  his  back.      He  nearly  fell  backwards. 

I  Then  the  stranger  turned  around  and 

'  hit   Robin.      At    this   Robin    fell    into 

I  the   watei.     When    Robin      got      out 

'  another  man   by  the     name   of  Will 

I  Scarlet  came  along. 

j       He  said,  "Master  Robin,  what  has 

happened   to  you?" 

Robin  replied:  "This  stranger  has 
knocked  me  off  into  the  water.  He 
would  not  let  me  pass  first,  and 
there  wasn't  room  enough  for  us 
both  to  pass." 

Then  the  stranger  said,  "My  name 
is  Little  John." 

After  this  Robin  and  Little  John 
became  friends  and  never  fought  on 
a  bridge  any  more. 

ETHEL  TROVER,  Grade  5, 

Hereford  School. 
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RIDGE. 


The  baseball  team  in  a  one-room 
school  is  apt  to  be  an  assortment  of 
sizes.  The  Ridge  team  is  no  excep- 
tion, as  the  team  includes  members 
from  every  grade  but  the  first.  The 
spirit  of  the  team  is  high,  however, 
and  they  have  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
team  of  the  one-room  school  at  the 
JCormal. 

The  school  at  Ridge  is  carrying  on 
2.  correspondence  just  now  with  the 
demonstration  one-room  school  of 
the  Ypsilanti  Normal  School,  Michi- 
gan. The  two  schools  are  describing 
the  country  around  their  schools. 
There  is  also  to  be  some  exchange  of 
rock  specimens  and  plants.  This 
.exchang'3  grew  out  of  Miss  Tail's 
western  visit. 


BELAIR  CHILDREN  MAKE 

ORANGE  CRATE 

FURNITURE. 


BARE  HILLS. 


While  Dr.  Kilpatrick  was  visiting 
Baltimore  last  Thursday  the  educa- 
tional theories  which  he  expounded 
were  being  lived  at  Bare  Hills,  not 
that  this  day  was  an  exception,  but 
it  is  taken  for  record.  The  children 
had  planned  to  take  their  parents 
iind  other  visitors  on  an  imaginary 
trip  to  Japan,  to  serve  Japanese  food 
ind  entertain  with  Japanese  dance 
aud  song. 

The  children  of  the  First,  Second 
and  Thiid  Grades  of  the  Bare  Hills 
School  conducted  the  trip.  Almost 
everyone  in  the  school  took  charge 
of  some  part  of  the  program  which 
progressed  from  Baltimore  to  Japan 
Ijy  means  of  oral  description,  with 
explanatory  pictures.  Child  leaders 
directed  the  order  of  the  children 
taking  part,  the  teacher  taking  a  seat 
with  the  visitors  in  the  back  of  the 
room.  Japanese  costumes  and  Jap- 
anese food  eaten  with  chop  sticks 
helped  to  make  the  trip  extraordinar- 
ily vivid.  The  outstanding  observa- 
tion that  one  would  make  of  the  ac- 
tivity in  this  room  is  that  the  chil- 
dren are  living  their  subject  matter 
in  school  time  and  choosing  to  play 
it  in  thc-ir  playtime.  The  children's 
leadership  means  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  politeness  to  comrades,  to 
ask  questions  of  each  other  so  that 
among  several  answers  the  best  may 
be  chosen,  and  then,  too,  inattentive 
children  and  children  who  do  not 
stick  to  the  point  are  disciplined  by 
their  comrades  who  point  out  to 
'hem  thiit  the  questions  asked  "have 
been  ansv/ered"  or  that  the  class  is 
Waiting,  if  inattention  is  verv  notice- 
able. 

Those  who  remember  "Bare  Facts" 
of  last  year  may  be  interested  to 
Know  that  a  paper  edited  by  the  chil- 
dren is  published  by  tlie  entire 
school  this  vear. 


We  found  the  Bel  Air  School  with 
no   movable   furniture,   and   the   chil- 
dren in  need  of  some  industrial  work. 
Because  of  these  two  needs  we  began 
a    work    period    in    both    the    Second 
and  Third  Grades.      Our  aim  was  to 
get  movable   chairs   to   use  in   group 
work,  to  form  a  friendly  contact  with 
the    children,     to     furnish    a     useful 
I  outlet  for  their  energy  and     to  give 
1  them    an    appreciation    for    furniture 
I  so  they  will  take     care  of     it.     The 
I  children's   aim   was   to      make  furni 
ture  they  could  use. 

We  started  this  work  before  we 
!  had  a  special  period  for  it  and  made 
a  little  headway  by  working  before 
school  and  during  recess.  When  the 
class  teachers  saw  that  we  were  do- 
ing something  worthwhile,  they  gave 
us  regular  time  on  the  schedule. 
The  Second  Grade  has  had  one  per- 
iod and  the  Third  Grade  will  start 
this  coming  week.  Interest  had  be^ 
gun  to  lag  a  little  because  there  was 
so  little  time  to  work  and  it  took 
away  from  play  time;  but  this  second 
boom  of  interest  surpasses  the  first, 
and  we  expect  to  have  some  nice 
little  chairs  around  the  room. 

One  of  the  practice  teachers  made 
a  model  for  the  children.  The  chil- 
dren bring  their  own  boxes,  ham- 
mers, saws  and  nails.  We  are  in 
hopes  we  can  make  tables  a  little 
later  to  use  for  group  work  and 
reference  work  and  for  library  books. 

Directions  for  chairs  and  table  fol- 
low; 

Ovangfe   Crate   Chairs. 

Use  orange  crate  or  similar  double 
box,    and   some   boards     two     inches 
wide  by  one-half  inch  thick. 
Chairs  Without  Arms. 

These  chairs  are  easily  and  quickly 
made  by  Second  Graders,  but  are  not 
as  strong  as  the  chairs  with  arms. 

1 — Saw  off  sides  just  above  middle 
division. 

2 — Knock  off  the  end  and  the  two 
loose  sides. 

3 — Nail  a  narrow  board  across  the 
back  at  top,  which  is  formed  by  the 
bottom  of  the  box. 

Chairs    With    Arms. 

These  chairs  are  harder  to  make, 
but  with  help  and  directions  Third 
Grade  cnildren  can   make  them. 

1 — Saw  both  sides  of  one  end  half 
way  between  the  middle  division  and 
the  end,  parallel  to  the  middle  divis- 
ion. 

2 — Knock  off  the  end  and  the  two 
loose  halves.  The  other  halves  form 
the  arms  for  the  chair  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  forms  the  back. 

3 — Nail  a  narrow  board  across  the 
back,  at  the  top. 

4 — Nail  boards  on  the  outside  of 
the  two  arms,  even  with  the  top 
edge. 


5 — Nail  boards  flat  on  top  of  the 
arms. 

6 — Nail  board  across  the  back 
from  arm  to  arm  to  brace  the  chair. 

7 — If  necessary,  nail  strips  of 
boards  to  the  sides  directly  under 
seat  to  strengthen  it. 

CORA  BOWEN. 
Student   Teacher. 
Directions    For    Making    An    Orange 
Crate  Table. 

1 — Get  four  orange  crates  and  one 
Ivory  soap  box,  or  any  box  with, 
fairly   long   heavy   boards. 

2 — Saw  the  four  orange  crates  in 
half,  lengthwise,  so  that  the  crates 
will  be  half  as  deep  as  the  original 
ones. 

3 — Nail  two  of  the  orange  crates 
together,  side  to  side,  to  form  a  kind 
of  book-case. 

4 — Nail  the  other  two  together  in 
the  same  way. 

5 — Rip   the   Ivory  soap   box  apart. 

6 — Select  the  smooth  boards  and 
those  that  fit  together  tightly,  for 
the  top  of  the  table. 

7 — Place  the  table  ends  (book- 
case effect)  as  far  apart  as  is  neces- 
sary to  fit  the  boards  that  are  for 
top,  with  the  open  part  showing  the 
shelves,  facing  out.  The  shelves 
can  be  ut-ed  for  reference  books. 

8 — Place  the  boards  for  the  top, 
upon  these  table  ends,  and  nail  se- 
curely. Be  sure  to  use  a  square  to 
keep  the  table  straight. 

9 — Mix  the  paint  and  apply. 
PracticabUity    of    the    Table. 

This  can  be  made  in  any  school, 
for  there  is  little  or  no  expense  in- 
volved. You  can  get  the  boxes 
from  any  grocery  store,  and  the  chil- 
dren can  usually  bring  left-over 
paint  from  home.  If  they  cannot, 
paint  can  be  obtained  at  the  ten-cent 
store  for  a  very  small  sum. 

This  is  especially  practical  for  a 
one-room  school,  since  very  little 
equipment  is  required.  All  "that  is 
needed  is  a  saw,  a  hammer,  a  square, 
and  a  paint  brush.  All  of  these  can 
be  borrowed  in  any  rural  community. 

A  table  of  this  sort  can  be  used  as 
a  reading  table,  where  the  children 
do  individual  reference  work,  have 
library  periods,  have  supervised 
study  lessons  or  do  group  work. 
Can  any  rural  school  afford  to  be 
without  this  useful  piece  of  equip- 
ment. 

HILDA  COVEY, 
KATHERINE    CRONISE. 

Student  Teachers. 


For  Your  Nev,'  Sport  or  Dress  Coat, 
Ensemble   or   Sport   Suit, 

Sport,   Atternoon    or   Dance   Frock — 
Go  To  Your  Favorite 

CHARLES,  Inc., 

Shop  of  Indi^aduality 

203  N.  Charles  St. 

A  few  feet  from  Corner  of  Lexington 
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A  HYGIENE  UNIT  IN  4TH 
GRADE. 


Bv  vatching  the  children  of 
Grade  4  buy  lunches  it  was  dis- 
covered that  in  many  instances  too 
much  carbohydrate  and  a  very  small 
portion  of  protein  was  present  in 
their  bill  of  fare.  To  aid  the  pupils 
in  purchasing  their  food  so  that  their 
bodily  needs  might  be  well  supplied 
a  series  of  food  lessons  was  planned. 

The  work  was  introduced  through 
stories  found  in  "The  Land  of 
Health."  by  Hallock  and  M'inslow. 
Stories  of  Fanny  Fat,  Viola  Vitamin, 
Patrick  Protein,  Sally  Sugar,  and 
their  work  led  the  children  to  real- 
ize that  it  was  necessary  to  eat  many 
kinds  of  food.  They  then  began  to 
study  the  composition  of  the  foods 
they"  ate  daily,  learning  which  foods 
were  rich  in  the  various  food  sub- 
stances. The  cafeteria  menus  were 
discussed  and  balanced  lunches  were 
planned  from  them.  This  was  done 
with  the  fact  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  children  had  but  fifteen  cents  to 
spend.  From  this  time  on.  student 
teachers  checked   each   child's  lunch. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  this  work 
came  a  luncheon  which  Fourth 
Grade  gave  to  Fifth.  The  children 
planned  and  prepared  the  whole  af- 
fair. In  hygiene  and  composition 
classes  ihey  planned  menus,  commit- 
tees, general  management,  and  the 
writing  of  an  invitation.  Fine  arts 
took  care  of  decoration,  place  cards, 
and  a  design  for  the  invitation. 
There  was  an  urge  to  learn  long 
division  so  that  each  of  the  twenty- 
eight  pupils  might  learn  what  his 
share   of  the  expenses  was. 

One  of  the  greatest  values  derived 
from  the  work  was  a  social  value. 
The  chiloren  displayed  a  high  degree 
of  responsibility  and  cooperation. 
Each  committee  attended  to  its  task 
in  a  manner  amazingly  efficient.  It 
was  a  joy  to  watch  them  work.  Both 
guests  and  hosts  had  a  chance  at  the 
social   side   of   the   luncheon. 

Valentine  songs  and  legends  were 
given  while  the  Knave  of  Hearts  dis- 
tributed valentines.  Each  group 
participated  in  the  program  and  the 
fun  with  happy  hearts. 

The  luncheon  served  as  an  incen- 
tive for  more  composition  work. 
Letters  of  appreciation  were  written 
to  people  who  gave  us  assistance  and 
an  account  of  the  luncheon  itself  was 
written  for  the  school  paper. 

CAROLINE    READ. 


EXPERIMENTAL  ARITHMEIC. 


WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?     Take   that  chair. 

Tou  wish   to  phone?      You  may,  sir. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 

That   girl    will    hold    your   hand.   air. 

Thanks.      Call   again.     Good-day. 


Our  object  in  giving  the  experi- 
mental work  in  the  fourth  grade  has 
been  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  in 
both  problem  analysis  and  in  the 
four  fundamentals.  It  is  remedial 
work,  and  has  consisted  of  drills,  ac- 
companied by  calculation  work. 
Time  records  of  both  were  kept.  At 
the  end  of  a  series  of  this  variety,  an 
informal  test,  including  types  of 
problems  used  during  the  series,  is 
given  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
work.  This  work  is  kept  by  means 
of  diary  sheets,  handed  to  the  ex- 
perimenter and  from  which  she  de- 
termines the  following  week's  work. 

The  work  has  aided  each  pupil  in 
remedying  his  individual  difficulty 
and  has  seemed  interesting  to  the 
pupils  and  student  teacher. 

Campus   Fourth   Grade. 
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FRANK  A.   PERSOHN 
AND  SON 
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"Six  dollars  up." 
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"Then  it's  six  dollars  down." 

— Puppet. 
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READING. 


The  experimental  work  in  reading 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
Fourth  Grade  this  year  began  with 
the  giving  of  tests.  All  the  children 
below  the  grade  norm  in  either 
the  ^lonroe  Reading  Comprehension 
or  the  Thorndike  McCall  Reading 
were  given  the  Gray  Standardized 
Oral  Reading  Test.  The  purpose  of 
this  test  was  to  locate  the  specific 
reading  difficulties  of  this  group  of 
children.  The  results  from  these 
-tests  formed  the  basis  for  the  types 
of  instruction   which   followed. 

In  oraer  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  children  in  this  work  and  to 
stimulat'!  their  desire  for  improve- 
ment, a  chart  showing  the  growth  in 
reading  made  by  each  individual,  in 
the  tests  given  in  November  and 
March,  v/as  presented  to  the  class. 
Each  child  could  see  for  himself 
whether  he  was  up  to  standard  and 
"Whether  he  had  made  the  average 
gain  that  he  should  have  made.  In 
this  way  the  results  shown  were  used 
to  encourage  the  children  to  beat 
their  own   individual  records. 

The  class  was  then  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  results  obtained  from 
the  tests  given.  The  material  used 
were  graded  in  difficulty  to  suit  the 
needs  of  each  group,  yet  difficult 
enough  to  challenge  the  best  effort  of 
each  child.  Each  week  a  series  of 
exercises,  corresponding  to  the  level 
of  difficulty  needed,  was  sent  out  by 
the  experimenter.  Three  periods  each 
■week  were  devoted  to  the  giving  of 
this  test  -  determined  instruction. 
Diaries  of  each  day's  work  were  kept, 
in  which  were  recorded  the  results 
gained  from  each  group.  From ' 
these  results  the  experimenter  de-j 
cided  what  material  would  be  needed' 
for  the  following  week. 

The  n-aterial  used  by  the  first 
group,  the  non-remedial  group,  con- 
sisted of  exercises  in  answering 
questions  about  a  selection,  formu- 
lating questions  about  certain  para- 
graphs or  selections  read,  exercises 
iu  skimming  to  get  the  main  thought 
and  supplementary  reading  in  con- 
nection with  geography,  history,  na- 
ture study,  composition  and  library 
work. 

The  second  group,  the  children 
■weak  in  sentence  and  paragraph 
meaning,  were  given  similar  types  of 
exercises  using  less  difficult  "mater- 
ial. The  types  of  exercises  used 
ttiay  be  found  in  the  Marvland  School 
Bulletin  on  Silent  Reading  for 
^larch,   1924. 

.  The  third  group,  the  children  weak 
in  power  of  word  recognition  and 
^ord  phrasing,  were  given  drills  in 
the  recognition  of  difficult  words,  ex- 
ercises in  phrasing,  and  exercises  in 
answer-ng  questions  about  a  reading 
selection. 

The  results  gained  from  this  ex- 
renmental  work  have  so  far   shown 


much  improvement  in  the  work  of 
each  individual  in  the  class.  Not 
only  has  the  work  been  very  interest- 
ing, but  also  it  has  been  a  valuable 
experience  which  I  hope  will  prove 
helpful  to  me  in  mv  work  next  year. 
OLIVIA  HEARN. 
Student    Teacher. 


EXPERIMENTAL   WORK  IN 
SPELLING. 


Informal  tests  were  given  in  this 
experimental  work.  The  method  in 
which  they  were  given  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  The  word  was  pronounced,  a 
sentence  given  with  the  word,  and 
the  word  was  pronounced  again.  The 
pupils  wrote  only  the  word  on  their 
paper. 

Example: 

(1)  Red.  He  wore  a  red  cap. 
Red. 

II.  The  words  were  written  on 
the  board  after  the  test  and  the 
pupils  corrected   their  papers. 

III.  The  misspelled  words  were 
recorded. 

IV.  Study  lesson.  Pupils  miss- 
ing two  or  less  words  in  informal 
test  were  in  Group  I  for  the  next  les- 
son. They  were  given  undirected 
work  to  do,  such  as  using  words  in 
sentences,  finding  words  that  rhymed 
with  those  words,  and  words"  that 
were  derived  from  those  words. 

Pupils  missing  three  or  more 
words  had  a  supervised  study  lesson. 
The  method  used  w-as  as  follows: 

1.  Teacher  wrote  word  on  board 
and  pronounced  it  clearly. 

2.  Called  on  pupil  to  pronounce] 
and  give  a  sentence  with  word  to^ 
show  the  meaning.  , 

3.  Pupils  wrote  word  several, 
times  on  paper. 

Each  word  was  drilled  on  in  the 
above  way.  After  which,  the  list  of 
words  was  given  out  to  the  pupils  to 
see  if  they  had  learned  the  words 
missed. 

4.  On  the  third  day  the  informal 
test  was  repeated,  the  same  method 
being  used  as  in  the  first  day's  test. 

Criticism   of   the   Work. 

The  lirst  test  given  in  the  experi- 
mental \\ork  seemed  rather  easy, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  perfect 
papers.  In  the  second  test  not  as 
many  pupils  had  perpeft  papers. 
Each  test  seemed  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  pupils. 

The  drill  work  seemed  to  help 
those  that  missed  over  two  words 
and  when  the  test  was  repeated  all 
but  about  two  pupils  who  are  especi- 
ally poor  in  spelling  had  perfect 
papers.  I  have  especially  noticed 
the  improvement  of  a  few  pupils  who 
were  poor  in  spelling  at  first.  There- 
fore, I  think  this  experimental  work 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  pupils. 
(Signed)    MILDRED  SCOTT, 

Student  Teacher. 
I 


PENMANSHIP  IN  FOURTH 
GRADE. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  the 
Fourth  Grade  has  had  a  delightful 
and  interesting  time  with  penman- 
ship. They  have  an  individual  pro- 
gress chart  which  indicates  the  pro- 
gress of  each  child  in  writing.  You 
will  find  the  chart  made  up  of  green 
and  orange  blocks,  which  the  chil- 
dren selected  for  March  and  April. 
The  chart  represents  the  number  of 
tests  they  have  passed  in  each  month. 
In  every  class  we  have  followed 
out  the  Courtis  and  Shaw  method  of 
hand-writing.  We  spend  from  five 
to  eight  minutes  for  practice  on  the 
test  we  are  going  to  take.  At  this 
time  we  remember  to  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

1 — Write  the  word  once. 
2 — Compare   with     that  ■  in     the 
book. 

3 — Are  all  of  the  letters  on  the 
line? 

'4 — Have  all  of  the  letters  the 
same  size. 

5 — Are  all  the  short  letters  the 
same  size? 

6 — Are  all  the  tall  letters  the 
same  size 

7 — Look  carefully  to  see  if  all  the 
letters  are  well  made. 

8 — Do  you  sit  in  a  healthv  and 
comfortable  position? 

9 — Practice  letters  that  you  can 
not  make  well,  then  write  word  to 
see  if  you  have  improved. 

10 — Write  the  word  a  number  of 
times  so  that  you  can  write  it  quickly 
and  well,  and  make  the  standard  rate 
and  quality  for  your  grade. 

In  the  last   few     minutes  of     this 
'  period   we   take   our     test.     We   are 
I  allowed   three  minutes   for  each  test 
land  then  we  write  the  rate  or  num- 
ber of  words  on  their  paper. 
I      The  pupils   in   the   4th     grade  are 
i  keeping  their  own  Daily  Record  Card. 
j  On  their  Record  Cards  you  will  find 
I  indicated  the  date,  rate,  quality  and 
I  number  of  days  it  took  to  pass  "a  cer- 
i  tain    lesson.      The    children    are    trv- 
ing   each   day  to   beat  their   own   r"e- 
cord. 

LOUISE  EVANS,  4th  Grade. 
Student   Teacher. 


"THE.A^TRE." 

Producers  see  no  need  for  critics. 

Critics  see  no   need  for  actors. 

Actors     see      no     need      for    play- 
wrights. 

Playwrights   see  no   need   for  Pro- 
ducers. 

All  four  see  a  great  need  for  audi- 
ences. 

— Black  &  Blue  Jaj-. 


Flap — I  hear  Jack  has  a  new  siren 
for   his   car. 

Per — Why,  what  became  of  the 
blonde    one? 
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YE  MAY  FETE. 


TO  OUR  GOOD  FRIENDS: 

Ye  eleventh  of  Maye  hath  been 
appointed  for  revels  by  ye  Schollers 
of  ye  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
at  Towson — that  being  ye  daye  when 
her  most  gracious  Majesty,  Queen 
Elizabeth — whom  Heaven  preserve — 
hath  chosen  to  visit  ye  new  and 
stately   Halle    of   Richmond. 

At  half  past  two  o'clock  all  will 
gather  on  ye  North  Green,  where, 
to  the  sound  of  gay  musicke  the 
revellers  will  come  to  honour  in  man- 
ners fitting  ye  glorious  month  of 
r^Iaye. 

We    earnestly    hope    that    it    wSU 
please  our  Goode  Friends  to  attend. 
YE   MARYLAND   STATE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

P.  S. — Should  clouds  hang  dark 
or  should  rain  fall  on  ye  eleventh 
daye  ye  revels  will  wait  for  ye  next 
faire  daye. 


The  school  is  already  alive  with 
the  spirit  of  May  and  in  every  class 
preparations  are  going  on  for  the 
fete,  which  should  be  a  joyous  and 
picturesque  affair. 

The    Order    Of    Assembly    Tpon 
X.'l)on  the  Green. 

I — The  Master  and  Mistress  of  the 
Green  come  out  to  see  that  all  is 
ready.  Two  marshalls  await  their 
orders.  With  them  come  the  best 
singers — gentles  all,  dressed  in  their 
linest.  The  fool  and  the  town  crier 
come  too,  with  drummers,  fiddlers 
and   pipers. 

Gay  summoning.  Music  by  the 
orchestra. 

The  Town  Crier  announces  each 
group.  Banner  bearers  precede  each 
group  with  drummers,  fifers  and 
other  music. 

II — Villagers  come  gaily  singing. 
The  fool,  under  direction  of  the  Mas- 
ter and  the  Mistress  and  helped  by 
the  Marshalls  show  the  villagers 
their  places,  after  they  have  bowed. 
This  same  procedure  will  prevail  as 
each  group  comes  upon  the  green. 
Song — Cornish   May   Song. 

Ill — Next  cope  Trumpeters;  Her- 
alds with  proud  banners;  Marshalls 
with  stately  tread;  Queen  Elizabeth 
under  a  gay  awning  and  many  cour- 
tiers and  ladies.  March  Cortege  by 
the   orchestra. 

IV — Robin  Hood  comes  on  horse- 
back escorted  by  his  companions  ana 
followed  by  his  gay  band  of  outlaws 
carrying  bows  and  arrows,  all  ready 
for  ths  sports.  Robin  Hood  song- 
introducing  characters  in  panto- 
mime. 

V — Maid  Marian  on  horseback, 
with  many  maids  in  waiting,  arrive 
while  the  assembly  sings.  Same 
music. 

VI — Morris  Dancers  with  jester 
and   hobby  come  in   groups  of  eight. 


They   dance   and   sing   as   they   come. 
The  hobby   horses  cavort  and   canter 
merrily,    unable    to    stand    quietly    in 
so      gay     a      throng.      Song — Morris 
Dance  tune — "Come  Ye  Young  Men." 
VII — Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses 
with   little   shepherds   and   shepherd- 
esses  are   the   next   to   arrive.     They 
!  have  left  their  sheep  upon  the  hills. 
I  They  sing  "Fair  A  Sight  As  Ere  Was 
Seen." 

VIII — Next  come  villagers  with 
the  Jlay  Pole,  borne  aloft  on  the 
shouldeVo  of  stalwart  foresters  or 
mayhaps  drawn  upon  a  gaily  decor- 
ated wagon.  The  orchestra  plays  the 
May  Pole  song. 

IX — May  Pole  dancers  come  hand 
in  hand,  two  by  two,  all  carrying 
branches  of  the  May.  They  sing 
the  May  Pole  song — "Come  Lasses 
and  Lads." 

X — Milk  Maids  lead  their  most  ex- 
cellent cow  bedecked  with  flowers. 
The  Milk  Maids  carry  gay  buckets  or 
milking  stools.  They  sing  as  they 
come — "Mary,  Molly  and   I." 

XI — Millers  who  desire  to  be  near 
those  fail-  milk  maids,  follow  in  eager 
procession.  They  sing  "There  Was 
A  Maid  Went  to  the  Mill." 

XII — Chimney  Sweeps  with  Black 
Sal  and  Jack-in-the-Green  run  upon 
the  green  in  grotesque  fashion.  They 
sing  "Chimney   Sweep   Song." 

XIII — Sword  Dancers,  all  village 
men,  come  ready  for  their  part  in 
the   fete.      Druciiners   lead   the   way. 

XIV — Gypsies  steal  in  furtively 
and  slip  into  the  assemblage.  The 
assembled  multitude  in  high  glee 
sings  "The  Wraggle  Taggle  Gypsies." 

XV — Strolling  Players  who  will 
enact  the  comic  part  of  "Midsum- 
mer's Night  Dream,"  bring  with 
them  the  properties  for  their  play. 
Drummers  lead  the  way  followed  by 
banners  telling  all  the  world  about 
this  wondrous  play. 

XVI — Strolling    singers,    revellers, 

tumblers,     jugglers,     beggars,     pedd- 

jlers; — a  most  motely  and  picturesque 

i  crew,    come    to    the    sound    of   tabors 

land   drums. 

XVII — Morris    Dancers      with    the 

I  Jester,   the  Hobby     and     the      Saint 

George    come    with    the      most    fear- 

jsome    dragon    in    their    wake.     They 

[come  to  the  music  of  their  bells  and 

a  Morris  Dance  tune. 

The  Order  of  Events  Upon  the  Green. 

I — After  all  are  assembled  soft, 
beautiful  music  is  heard  and  Titania, 
Oberon,  Puck,  and  myriads  of  wee 
fairies  flit  out  from  behind  trees. 
They  dance  lightly  over  the  green 
and  take  places  near  the  dias,  some 
on  the  dias,  others  on  the  ground, 
some  in  trees  if  practicable.  Fairy 
music  from  "Midsummer's  Night 
Dream." 

II — A  group  of  dances  show  in 
pantominic  the  conquest  of  Winter 
by  Summer.     Winter  is  driven  away. 


The  fairies  may  help  in  this  adven- 
ture. Summer  gaily  finds  her  place 
on   the  dias  near  the  Queen  of  May. 

Ill — The  Queen  of  May  is  crowned 
with  ceremony  fitting.  The  fairies 
throw  flowers  upon  her.  Robin 
Hood  stands  near  at  hand. 

IV — The  May  Pole  is  raised  with 
due  ceremony,  while  all  the  multi- 
tude cheers. 

V — Dances  about  the  May  Pole  are 
danced  by  the  May  Pole  dancers, 
great  and  small.  The  gentles,  not 
to  be  outdone,  dance  English  Coun- 
try Dances. 

VI — The  Morris  Dancers  in  high 
glee. 

VII — Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses 
dance  while  bells  in  the  distance  tell 
of  their  absent  sheep. 

VIII — Millers  and  Milk  Maids 
dance. 

IX — Chimney   Sweeps  dance. 

X — The  Strolling  Players  here  en- 
act their  play — the  comic  part  from 
Shakespeare's   "Midsummer   Dream." 

Song  —  "Strawberry  Fair" — solo 
and  chorus. 

Flower  girls,  who  are  village 
maidens,  go  through  the  crowd  dur- 
ing the  song  and  sell  their  May 
favors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song, 
Muffin  ]\len.  Pie  Men,  and  other  pedd- 
lers and  revellers  go  about  the  crowd 
with  their  wares;  gypsies  tell  for- 
tunes. The  peddlers  have  a  song 
which  they  will  sing  as  they  start  out 
to  peddle. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK    IN 
GRADES  3,  4  AND  5. 


In  October,  Jliss  Agnes  Snyder 
gave  a  series  of  tests  in  arithmetic, 
spelling  and  reading  to  the  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades.  The 
scores  were  tabulated  and  given  care- 
ful study.  Each  class  was  divided 
into  two  groups  of  equal  ability. 
One  group  was  termed  the  experi- 
mental group,  the  other,  the  con- 
trolled group.  The  work  of  the  con- 
trolled group  is  directed  entirely  by 
teacher  judgment  rather  than  by  the 
results  of  the  scientific  tests.  For 
three  days  each  week  the  experimen- 
tal group  is  given  work  in  the  tested 
subjects  to  meet  its  needs  as  shown 
by  the  tests.  The  experimental 
group  ib  left  to  the  student  teachers 
who  follow  out  directions  sent  each 
week  by  Miss  Snyder.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  year  all  children  will 
be  tested  again  to  ascertain  whether 
the  work  based  on  scientific  test  re- 
sults has  led  to  a  greater  improve- 
ment than  that  directed  by  teacher 
judgment. 
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Praise  youth  and  it 
Avill  advance  to  suc- 
cess. 
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FOUNDER'S  DAY  COMMEMO- 
RATION. 


On  May  24th,  1925,  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  celebrated  the 
one  hundredth  birthday  anniversary 
of  its  founder  Dr.  McFadden  Alex- 
ander Newell.  The  Honorable  J. 
Charles  Linthicum,  an  alumnus  of 
the  school,  presided  and  gave  his 
tribute  as  former  student  to  his  mem- 
ory of  Dr.  Newell.  He  pictured  him 
as  one  who  never  shirked  his  duty 
and  who  always  maintained  a  warm 
personal  interest  in  each  individual 
student. 

Albert  E.  Winship,  editor  of  "The 
Journal  of  Education,"  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  for  many  years  of  Dr. 
Newell,  gave  "A  Personal  Apprecia- 
tion." He  pointed  out  to  us  how 
far  in  advance  of  the  time  this  first 
principal  was  in  his  educational 
ideals.  This  man  had  the  vision  iri 
1866  of  what  had  really  come  to  pass 
in  our  day  Dr.  Winship  told  us  how 
glad  he  was  to  be  able  to  speak  of 
his  friend  in  that  school  which  he 
founded. 

The  principal  address  of  the  day 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  William  Mc- 
Andrew,  Superintendent  of  Chicago 
Public  Schools.  Dr.  McAndrew  used 
the  Professional  Prospectus  of  the 
first  school  catalogue  (1S66)  as  the 
basis  for  his  talk.  He  took  us  back 
to  the  days  of  the  new  republic  and 
told  us  why  we  have  public  educa- 
tion. According  to  the  ideals  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  education 
is  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gain- 
ing knowledge,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  making  good  ctizens.  Dr.  Mc- 
Andrew thinks  educators  have  lost 
the  real  vision  of  education  when 
they  say  "Study  hard  and  I'll 
give  you  a  prize."  We  should 
not  set  one  student  over  the  other 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  but  we 
should  teach  all  to  contribute  to  the 
community  according  to  his  ability, 
and  to  lead  the  generous  life  rather 
than  the  life  for  self.  Education  is 
for  the  purpose  of  socializing,  not 
for  individualizing.  Dr.  McAndrew 
gave  a  bit  of  personal  history. 
Quoting  his  old  school  yell: 
"Tink,  Tank,  Tink,  Tank, 
Who  are  we?  Who  are  we? 
We're  the  class  of  eighty-three." 

As   he   looks   back   he   thinks   they 
should  not  have  glorified  themselves, 
but    the   tax-paying   citizen,    and    re- 
vised their  yell  into — 
"Who  are  you?        Who  are  you? 


You're  the  man 

Who's   putting  us  through." 

Another  thing  Dr.  McAndrew 
humorously  objected  to  is  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  upon  people  who 
merely  have  the  time  and  money  to 
secure  them.  "When  colleges  hava 
their  reunions  they  dress  up  their 
graduates,  who  sit  on  a  platform  and 
say,  'Look  at  us,  we're  educated, 
you  ain't.'  'Why  not  call  us  Sir  or 
Count  instead  of  Doctor?'  It  would 
be  following  out  the  same  idea  and 
sound  so   much  better." 

Dr.  McAndrew  brought  us  a  real 
message  when  he  stressed  "Demo- 
cratic Education."  He  told  us,  as 
the  teachers  of  future  citizens,  to 
keep  constantly  before  us  the  true 
American  ideal  of  education,  the 
good  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and 
to  use  our  profession  as  a  means  of 
material  and  personal  advancement. 
The  keynote  of  the  entire  address 
was  the  need  for  a  truly  democratic 
education  that  makes  for  good  citi- 
zenship, the  main  factor  of  which  is 
a  broad  non-sectarian  religious  spir- 
it. He  interpreted  that  spirit  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  true  religion 
which  is  to  visit  the  afflicted  in 
their  distress,  and  to  keep  oneself 
unspotted  from  the  world.  He  be- 
lieves the  school  is  a  proper  place 
to  teach  morality  and  to\  teach  it 
directly.  In  fact,  the  whole^address 
was  one  of  inspiration  to  his  entire 
audience. 

Among  those  present  were  Miss 
Tall,  Principal  of  the  school;  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty;  Albert  S.  Cook, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Dr. 
Henry  S.  West,  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  Baltimore 
City  Board  of  Education;  Alumni 
and  members  of  the  present  student 
body. 

After  the  exercises  in  the  Admin- 
istration Building,  a  social  hour  was 
held  in  the  new  dormitory,  Rich- 
mond Hall. 

LILLIAN  KENLON,   Sr.    4. 


HONOR  SOCIETY  FOR 
M.  S.  N.  S. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor — ^Will  you  please 
read  the  enclosed  poem  carefully  and 
return  it  to  me  with  your  candid 
criticism  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I 
have  other  irons  in  the  fire. 

Dear  Sir — Remove  the  irons  and 
insert  the  poem. — Bison. 


It's   strange   how   lucky  some   things 
are," 

Sighed  poor  bald-headed  Bopp; 
"I  wish  I  were  a  motor  car — 

It  has  mohair  on  top." — Belle  Hop 


Monday,  April  27,  was  a  Red  Let- 
ter Day  at  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School.  Many  students  who 
had  worked  diligently  since  the  be- 
ginning of  their  Normal  career  found 
there  was  a  reward  for  the  faithful. 

Miss  Tall  announced  the  names  of 
those  students  having  a  general  av- 
erage of  "B"  or  over  in  their  schol- 
astic standing.  These  students  will 
be  eligible  to  become  members  of 
the  Honor  Society  to  be  established 
in  this  school. 

Several  plans  for  the  forming  of 
this  society  have  been  considered, 
but  no  definite  decision  has  yet  been 
reached. 

The  follov/ing  students  were  in 
the  lead  May  1.  It  may  be  that  some 
names  will  be  withdrawn  and  some 
added  before  the  end  of  the  scho- 
lastic year. 

The  following  Seniors  have  the 
highest  scholarship.  All  of  these 
have  an  average  grade  ranging  be- 
tween B  and  A. 

Bessie  Arterburn,  Sr.  11;  Frances 
Lord,  Sr.  15;  Evelyn  Ireland,,  Sr. 
2;  Elsie  Munker,  Sr.  7;  Cora  R. 
Bowen,  Sr.  6;  Gertrude  Bachman,  Sr. 
7;  Wilhelmina  Gluth,  Sr.  7;  Anna 
Trail,  Sr.  9;  Martha  Seaman,  Sr. 
10;  Lyda  Keating,  Sr.  15;  Parepa 
Linthicum,  Sr.  10;  Regina  Sheppard, 
Sr.  11;  Caroline  C.  Brown,  Sr.  13; 
Hope  Greenwell,  Sr.  4;  Lillian  Ken- 
Ion,  Sr.  4;  Ruth  Clagett,  Sr.  8;  Eliz- 
abeth Morrison,  Sr.  9;  Evelyn  Gib- 
bons, Sr.  11;  Katherine  Hurt,"  Sr.  11, 
Helen  Stapp,  Sr.  11;  Mary  Louise 
Klein,  Sr.  10;  Alice  Rich,,  Sr.  11; 
Isabel  Boone,  Sr.  12;  Marion  Wat- 
kins,  Sr.  13;  Beatrice  Cronise,  Sr.  13. 
The  following  Juniors  have  the 
highest  scholarship.  All  of  these 
have  an  average  grade  ranging  be- 
tween B  and  A. 

Grace  Lyons,  Jr.  13;  Edna  Caro- 
lyn Rau,  Jr.  1;  Helen  M.  Feaster,  Jr 
4;  Mrs.  Allan  Baker,  Jr.  6;  Leah 
Evelyn  Minnich,  Jr.  8;  Emily  Gib- 
son, Jr.  10;  Margaret  Breitling,  Jf. 
6;  Sophie  Mindel,  Jr.  3;  Mabel  Poh- 
ler,  Jr.  5;  Louise  Siehler,  Jr.  7; 
Lillian  Waldschmidt,  Jr.  7;  Ethel 
Warfield,  Jr.  7;  Hazel  E.  Jenkins, 
Jr.  8;  Helen  Harmon,  Jr.  9;  Evelyn 
Pusey,  Jr.  10;  Helen  Tindall,  Jr.  10. 

C.  BROWN, 
R.   HAMMOND. 
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RICHMOND  HALL;  A  MEMOR- 
IAL TO  MISS  SARAH  E. 
RICHMOND. 


Richmoiul  Hall  has  beeu  most  fit 
tingly  named  for  Jliss  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, whose  life  work  for  the  school 
cannot  be  loo  long  nor  too  well  re- 
membered. For  considerably  more 
than  half  a  century  Miss  Richmond's 
life  was  an  integral  part  of  that  of 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School. 
A  Marylander.  born  in  1843.  she  was 
the  honor  member  of  the  first  class 
to  be  graduated  by  her  Alma  Mater, 
then  located  in  a  small  building  on 
Baltimore  Street.  Mr.  M.  A.  Newell, 
first  principal  of  the  school,  recog- 
nized the  extraordinary  character 
and  ability  of  the  young  woman,  and 
placed  her  immediately  on  his  facul- 
ty. From  that  time  until  her  death 
on  March  4.  1921,  she  was  intimately 
associated  with  and  devoted  to  the 
school  and  all  things  appertaining 
to  it. 

Although  Miss  Richmond  was  con- 
tinuously a  class-room  teacher  from 
that  early  time  almost  to  the  very 
end  of  her  life,  she  did  not  cease  to 
be  a  student.  Possessed  of  an  un- 
usually keen  intelligence  and  a  love 
of  culture,  she  continued  to  pursue 
various  branches  of  learning,  foreign 
languages,  , history,  education. 

After  many  years  of  service  de- 
served promotion  came  to  reward 
her  fine  spirit  and  unexampled  work. 
First,  she  was  made  A'ice-Principal 
and  later  attained  to  the  greatest 
honor  of  her  life,  the  principalship 
of  her  beloved  Alma  Mater. 

To  her  ability  and  her  effective- 
ness as  a  teacher  hosts  of  her  stu- 
dents today  bear  eloquent  testimony.. 
Yet  her  influence  did  not  end  there, 
for  to  Normal  School  graduates. 
above  all  other  impressions  of  the 
school,  stands  that  of  Miss  Rich- 
mond— the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
her  friendliness  toward  the  students, 
and  the  sen.se  of  her  loyalty  toward 
the  school. 

To  the  young  student  coming  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Normal  School 
Miss  Richmond  may  have  seemed 
verv  distant,  very  formidable.  Of 
great  natural  dignity  and  much  re 
serve,  possessed  of  a  keen,  penetrat 
ing  eye,  set  in  rugged,  strong  fea- 
tures, she  was  not  easy  to  approach. 
Yet  youth  possesses  penetration,  and 
her  warm  sincere  heart  beating  con- 
stantly for  the  school,  her  fine  im- 
partiality in  dealing  with  problems, 
her  personal  sympathy  for  those  in 
trouble,  and  her  unfailing  sense  of 
justice — these  qualities  came  soon 
to  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 
The  outgoing  graduate  thus  carried 
with  her  a  very  definite  feeling  that 
in  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond  she  had 
not  only  found  at  all  times 
counsellor,  but  forever  and 


true  and  personal  friend.  These  dis- 
ciples of  iMiss  Richmond's,  filled 
with  her  zeal  for  service,  her  high 
ideals  and  her  sense  of  duty  went 
forth  year  after  year  from  the  Nor- 
mal School  into  the  four  quarters  of 
Maryland,  until  her  name  became 
synonymous  with  educational  force 
and  progress  wherever  her  gradu- 
ates went. 

One  of  the  great  ambitions  cher- 
ished by  Miss  Richmond  was  to  live 
to  see  the  institution  with  which  she 
was  connected  with  a  dormitory  of 
its  own  located  in  the  country.  This 
was  her  oft  expressed  wish.  No  one 
was  ever  more  truly  hospitable,  and 
loving  young  children  as  she  did.  it 
was  exceedingly  painful  to  her  to 
think  of  them  with  cramped,  uncom- 
fortable living  quarters;  and  so  she 
set  her  mind  and  her  heart  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  She  literally  be- 
came a  politician,  she  enlisted  in  the 
campaign  her  hundreds  of  friends 
and  finally  after  years  of  toil,  had 
the  happiness  to  see  her  dreams  ful- 
filled.     How  happy  it  made  her! 

And  so  is  it  not  fitting  that  there 
should  be  a  Richmond  Hall?  Is  it 
not  wonderful  to  reflect  that  the 
name  of  so  true  a  friend  of  youth 
should  be  thus  forever  associated 
with  friendly  hospitability  to  young 
girls  who  had  they  been  born  a  few 
years  before  would  have  known,  ad- 
mired and  loved  this  truly  great 
woman. 

LENA  C.   VAN  BIBBER, 

History  Department. 


THE  NORMAL  LITERARY  SO 

CIETY    INAUGURATES    A 

SCHOLARSHIP   LOAN. 


April    24,   1925. 
Dear   Miss   Tall: 

No  one  could  be  with  us  tonighl 
tor  the  first  time  and  not  realize  that 
the  Literary  Societies  are  dynamic, 
a  great  factor  in  our  Normal  School 
lives. 

Many  times  this  year,  members  of 
my  Society  have  asked  me:  "What 
are  we  going  to  do?"  As  our  song 
says,  "A  longing  to  do,  each  Nor- 
malite   true." 

And  so  in  order  to  direct  this 
energy  into  worthwhile  channels,  vfe 
have  decided  to  originate  a  Normal 
Literary  Society  Scholarship  Loan. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we, 
Normals,  entrust  to  you.  Miss  Tall, 
this  one  hundred  dollar  fund,  with 
the  anticipation  that  next  year 
the  Junior  members  of  our  Society 
will  carry  it  forward,  increasing  the 
sum  and  thus  from  year  to  year 
make  it  a  living  tradition. 

In  thinking  over  the  qualifications 
for  the  recipient  of  this  scholarship, 
we  offer  just  three:  (1)  That  it  go 
to  a  Junior;  (2)  That  she  must  have 
been  of  high  scholarship  and  a  lead- 
er for  the  right  in  the  high  school 
from  which  she  comes,  and  (3).  that 
she  enter  as  an  honor  member  of 
the  Normal  Society,  ready  from  the 
first  to  show  her  true  loyalty  to  us 
and  to  our  Alma  Mater. 

Verv  sincerely  yours. 
HOPE  GREENWELL. 

Pres.  of  N.  L.   S. 


Our   Study   of   the   Aquarium. 


At  Miss  Guider's  practice  center. 
School  No.  5  4,  the  children  have 
some  minnows  and  are  very  much 
interested  in  them.  After  they 
found  out  I  too  liked  them,  they 
asked  whether  they  might  study 
them  in  nature  study  so  they  could 
learn  to  know  something  about 
aquatic  life. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have 
studied  minnows,  goldfish,  aquarium 
snails  and  plants  and  have  visited 
the  pond  at  Wyman's  Park.  The 
children  have  learned  how  to  care 
for  these  often  mistreated  and  tor- 
tured members  of  the  finny  world, 
and  many  have  balanced  aquariums 
and  do  voluntary  outside  reading 
about  these  creatures  of  the  water. 
EMMA  KOCH, 

Steuent  Teacher. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Avenu 
TOWSON,  MD. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDESSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers    in     Coal,    Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 


Towson,  Md. 


Riderwood,  Md. 


WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?      You  may,  sir. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 
a  wise  I  That   girl   will    hold   your   hand,   sir. 
ever  a 'Thanks.     Call   again.     Good-day. 


KEENE'S 

York   Road   and   Burke   Avenue 

TOWSON,  MD. 


THE  HERGENRATHER  STORES 

Headquarters   for   School   Supplies 

Waterman's    Ideal    Fountain    Pens 

Eversharp    and    Ingersoll     Pencils 

Stationery,    Kodaks,    Films 

Spalding's    Sporting   Goods 

Sweaters   and    Keds 

Towson  ...        Maryland 
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ENTHUSIASM. 


"There  is  nothing  in  all  the  world 
but  life!  Even  death  is  only  life 
acting  inversely." 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  obtain 
success  is  to  be  full  of  a  radiant 
energy.  We  are  judged  every  mo- 
ment by  the  law  of  whether  we  are 
"the  quick  or  the  dead."  There  are 
unlimited  numbers  of  dead  ones 
everywhere,  and  these  make  the 
great  army  in  failure.  You  may  go 
among  the  unemployed  of  the  loafing 
world,  a,nd  j^ou  will  find  that  the 
quickness  of  spirit  is  lacking  in 
them;  they  are  dead  to  opportuni- 
ties, dead  to  enthusiasm;  dead  in 
vitM  understanding  and  dead  to 
everything  that  will  hold  them  fast 
to  tile  great  pulsing  life  current. 
everMwhere  waiting  their  own  con- 
scious contact. 

We  can  find  people  everywhere 
who  take  nothing  out  of  life  and  who 
put  nothing  into  it.  If  it  were  not 
that  the  hand  of  "Providence  feed- 
eth  them  they  would  perish  from 
the  earth.  There  are  many  people 
who  live  in  all  the  beauty  of  this 
earth,  and  yet  are  blind  and  deaf  to 
all  that  nature's  voice  is  saying- 
"The  great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonder- 
ful world,  with  the  wonderful  waters 
around  it  curled,  and  the  wonderful 
grasses  on  its  breast"  are  nothing  at 
all  to  the  lives  and  eyes  of  the  dead 
ones  —  they  have  no  value — as 
friends,  companions  or  lovers,  for  all 
these  associations  call  for  the  power 
of  sight  and  sense  to  make  them  of 
value;  they  have  uo  real  worth  any- 
where and  are  a  drag  on  every  situ- 
ation because  they  have  no  power  of 
response  to  any  sort  of  external 
stimulation  within  them.  But  these 
failures,  within  their  own  be- 
ing, lying  dormant,  have  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  and  the  success  that 
comes  from  this  life. 

It  is  our  own  life  stream  which 
rushes  us  on  past  valleys,  hills  and 
mountains  to  deliver  our  possessions 
to  ourselves,  and  "the  one  who  does 
not  generate  within  himself  the 
divine  energy  of  enthusiasm  is  one 
with  the  death  of  his  own  desires." 
It  takes  a  very  strong  heart  to  al- 
ways keep  enthused  in  the  face  of 
prolonged  disappointment  and  con- 
tinued opposition,  but  it  must  be 
done  if  we  want  to  conquer.  There 
are  hours  in  all  business  undertak- 
ings, in  all  friendships,  when  we 
must  pass  along  aided  alone  by  "our 
soul's  white  light,"  when,  as  Kip- 
ling says:  "There's  nothing  in  us  to 
liold  on  but  the  power  (enthusiasm) 
which  says  'hold   on!'  " 

SAMUEL  C.   TROUPE, 

Class   of   '24. 


NATIONAL    LEAGUE    OF  WO 

MEN  VOTERS     ORGANIZED 

AT  OUR  NORMAL. 


The  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  at  Towson,  recently  or- 
ganized a  branch  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  thus 
became  a  unit  in  a  new  and  interest- 
ing movement  initiated  by  the 
League.  The  women  who,  since  the 
passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment, 
have  been  active  in  furthering  good 
civic  ideals  of  a  non-partisan  na- 
ture, among  their  sisters,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  only  through 
arousing  among  young  people  an  in- 
terest in  civic  affairs.  To  do  this 
more  effectively,  they  are  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  wide  awake  and 
idealistic  young  students  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  feeling  that 
seeds  planted  in  such  fertile  soil  will 
flourish,  and  that  new  fields  will 
thus  be  reached. 

The  importance  and  dignity  of 
these  student  branches  was  empha- 
sized in  the  recent  convention  at 
Richmond,  where  young  students 
met  weth  veteran  workers.  The 
Seniors  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  have  cooperated 
in  this  movement  most  heartily.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  in  an  Assembly,  Miss 
Lavinia  Engle  enlisted  their  interest 
by  a  stirring  address,  "Women's 
Work  in  Politics."  The  response 
was  enthusiastic  and  immediate.  A 
branch  league  was  organized  with  a 
limited  membership  of  forty-five 
Senior  students.  These  young  wo- 
men met,  drew  up  a  tentative  con- 
stitution, appointed  working  com- 
mittees, and  elected  the  following 
officers." 

Lillian  Kenlon,  president;  Kath 
arine  Andres,  vice-president;  Minnie 
Bach,  corresponding  sec'y;  Kath- 
erine  Wilson,  recording  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

They  also  appointed  as  delegates 
to  the  Richmond  meeting:  Katherine 
Wilson,  Senior  Class;  M.  Elizabeth 
Pohler,  Junior  Class. 

A  get-together  tea  preceded  the 
formal  meeting  which  was  addressed 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Adams.  Secretary 
of  the  Maryland  Branch  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan  As- 
sociation. 

M.   ELIZABETH   POHLER. 


ATHLETIC     ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS    OFFICERS. 


On  Monday,  May  4,  our  assembly 
was  in  charge  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. The  object  of  this  meeting 
was  to  elect  officers  to  fill  the  various 
positions  for   the  coming  year. 

There  were  two  candidates  for 
each  position  nominated  by  the 
Athletic  Board  and  one  nomination 
from  the  floor. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Association  in  past  years  and  we 
trust  the  incoming  officers  will  use 
their  influence  to  raise  athletics  to 
a  higher  plane,  thus  adding  to  the' 
honor  and  glory  of  the  school. 

The  results  of  the  election  are  as 
follows: 

Year  1925-26 

Gertrude  Hildenberg,  president; 
Elizabeth  Arnold,  vice-president; 
Catherine  Finnell,  Secretary;  Louise 
Seller,  treasurer;  Mable  Pohler, 
Girls'  General  Manager,  Esther 
Dietz,  Hockey  Manager;  Virginia 
Donaldson,  Volley  Ball  Manager; 
Catherine  Dickey,  Tennis  Manager; 
Dorothy  Schroeder,  Athletic  Report- 
er; Margaret  Morgan,  Field  Ball 
Manager;  Jeanith  Twardowicz,  Bas- 
ket Ball  Manager;  Eleanor  Purdy, 
Cheer  Leader;  Parley  Huff,  Boys' 
General  Manager;  Joseph  Prout, 
Soccer  Manager;  Herbert  Derr,  Bas- 
ketball Manager;  Howard  Iseminger, 
Baseball  Manager;  Foxwell  Van  Sant, 
Track  Manager;  Elton  Meers,  Athlet- 
ic Reporter;  John  Stone,  Cheer  Lead- 
er. 

C.    BROWN, 
R.   HAMMOND. 


"Don't  you  know  you  should  sa- 
lute a  man  of  rank?" 

"How  was  I  to  know  you  was 
rank?" — Pelican. 


THE  ROSE  BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

Manicuring,    Hair    Dressing,    Facial 

Massaging,    Scalp   Treatment, 

Bobbing  and  Shampooing 

York  Road  and  Burke  Avenue 

Telephone  Towson  577 


Established   1868 
Towson    Branch    of 

LEWIS  H.  BENNETT  &  SON,. 
Inc. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
Jobbing 

4    Chesapeake   Aye.,   Towson,    Md. 

Telephone   Towson   5  05. 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save  Your   Money  and   Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towsou,  Md. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

First  Glass  Shoe  Repairing 

li.  EOKEB,  Prop, 

York  and   Joppa  Roads, 

TOWSON,   MD, 
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OUR  CONCERT  AT  NORMAL. 


Time,  by  Gertrude  Knox,  displayed  a 
slow,  rhythmic  motion;  in  decided 
contrast  was  the  catchy  syncopation 
of  Scott's  He  Uncle  Moon,  which 
made  a  quick  and  lasting  appeal  to 
the  audience.  The  only  criticism 
was  that  the  volume  might  have  been 
stronger  in  all  the  numbers. 

Agnes  Garrett  was  a  most  satis- 
factory accompanist  and  showed  her 
ability  to  follow  all  the  variations 
of  forms. 

PHYLLIS  PURNELL,  Jr.  IV. 


THE  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT. 


A  generalization  of  the  offerings 
of  the  Normal  School's  Day  Stu- 
dents at  the  Glee  Club  concert  which 
took  place  on  May  5,  may  include 
mention  of  the  unusual  variety  of 
moods  and  styles  represented,  the 
good  balance  of  tone,  the  general 
artistic  shadings  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing expressed  throughout  the  pro- 
gramme. Especially  striking  was 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  re- 
sponse Miss  Barry,  as  the  result  of 
her  own  sensitive  feeling  for  music 
was  able  to  get  from  the  girls. 

The  first  number,  Schubert's  Sere- 
nade, made  an  immediate  universal 
appeal,  not  only  through  its  ever-in- 
creasing popularity  as  a  vocal  selec- 
tion, but  also  in  this  special  rendi- 
tion, through  its  rich  blending  of 
harmony. 

From  the  highly  poetic  qualities 
of  this  melody  there  was  an  impres- 
sive emotional  sweep  to  Denga's 
brilliant  Sing  On.  Another  selec 
tion  of  indisputable  value  was  II 
Bacio   Ardite's   Kiss  Waltz. 

Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  evening. 
In  the  light  of  its  sincere  and  deep- 
ly felt  interpretation  was  "My  Heart 
at  Thy  Voice,"  from  the  Samson  and 
Delilah  of  Saint  Saens.  The  solo 
part  was  sung  by  a  group  of  selected 
soprano  voices,  while  in  the  chorus 
the  three  parts  brought  the  song  to 
its  final  beautiful  close. 

The  solo  sung  by  Margaret  Anger, 
Spring's  Awakening,  was  certainly 
most  appropriate.  All  the  fresh- 
ness and  spontaneous  joy  that  San- 
derson had  in  mind  while  writing 
this  was  reflected  in  Miss  Anger's 
voice,  which  is  of  the  coloratuso 
type.  An  encore  was  charmingly 
sung. 

The  score  of  the  last  group  of 
songs  was  Dixie  Land,  and  the  time 
was   a      summer   evening.        Rockin' 


SCHOOL  54. 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  being  in 
Glee  Club  must  be  a  terrible  task — 
just  think  of  working  on  songs  early 
in  the  morning,  snatching  a  'bite" 
at  lunch  and  rushing  over  to  prac- 
tice, and  using  all  your  precious 
study  hour  time  singing  over  and 
over  again  the  same  song — oh,  hor- 
rors! In  spite  of  the  hard  work 
however,  being  a  member  of  Glee 
Club  has  its  compensations.  Just 
think  of  the  night  when  we  were  al- 
lowed to  try  out  the  effect  of  our 
hard  work  on  the  suffering  public. 
What  a  thrill  we  had  as  we  climbed 
up  the  winding  stairs,  and  how  im- 
portant we  felt  as  we  stepped  ma- 
jestically on  the  stage  and  took  our 
places  in  the  limelight!  What  an 
impressive  sight  we  must  have  been 
to  the  audience — at  least,  we  thought 
we  were  as  we  sat  before  the  public 
eye  and  listened  while  the  orchestra 
began  the  program — our  program! 
Then  our  time  came — the  City  and 
County  Glee  Clubs  took  turns  in 
singing  love  songs  and  other  legiti- 
mate "Glee  Club  music,"  and  croon- 
ing drowsy  lullabies  to  the  listening 
ears  below  us,  while  Margaret  Ang- 
ers and  Beth  Caples  sang  two  per- 
fectly beautiful  solos  to  us,  and  the 
Boy's  Glee  Club  brought  in  their 
tenor,  baritone,  and  bass  to  bewitch 
the  audience  as  it  tired  of  an  other- 
wise feminine  program. 

Of  course,  a  modest  participant 
cannot  laud  the  glories  of  the  con- 
cert, but  he  can  say  that  all  the 
ovations  were  deserved  by  the  direc 
tor,  Miss  Rose  Marie  Barry,  of  the 
City  Glee  Club;  Miss  Edna  McEach- 
prn  of  the  County  and  Boy's  Glee 
Club,  and  Mr.  Paul  Schoenfelder  of 
the  orchestra,  whose  untiring  efforts 
and  unfailing  patience  made  the  pro- 
gram all  that  it  was  and  more  than 
we  had  ever  dared  hope  it  might  be. 

B.  C.  '25. 
Senior   13. 


Sixth   Grade. 

We  have  been  doing  many  inter- 
esting things  at  our  center,  but  the 
most  interesting  event  that  has 
taken  place  in  my  short  stay  was  a 
bird   trip   to  Wyman's   Park. 

We  began  our  journey  last  Mon- 
day morning  at  9  o'clock,  when  the 
children  were  bright  and  happy,  and 
it  took  very  little  time  to  reach 
the  park.  Some  of  the  children 
carried  field  glasses,  and  those  less 
fortunate  used  their  natural  visual- 
izers  to  no   small  degree. 

Someone  spied  a  starling  sitting 
very  high  up  in  a  tree.  Immediately 
all  our  eyes  were  raised  to  observe 
its  cunning  little  tricks.  We  saw  a 
little  red-breasted  robin  that  was  so 
fat  it  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
"the  early  bird"  and  had  caught  all 
the   worms   that   morning. 

We  also  saw  the  thrifty  wood- 
pecker, the  happy  bluebird,  and  the 
daring  red  bird. 

An  hour  spent  with  these  feath- 
ered sojourners  gave  us  much  joy 
as  well  as  many  new  lessons  in  na- 
ture. 

ESTHER    PARKER. 

Student   Teacher. 


Daughter  (embracing  the  father) 
— Daddy,  you  are  a  perfect  dear, 
aren't  you? 

Pater — ^Well,  it  it's  over  twelve 
dollars,    I'm   not. — Siren. 


Flower   Books. 

Practically  everyone  loves  the 
v/ild  flowers  that  add  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  hike  through  the  for- 
ests or  across  the  open  fields.  Most 
schools  are  trying  to  interest  chil- 
dren particularly  in  the  preservation 
of  wild  flowers.  At  the  practice 
centre  in  School  54  we  feel  that  this 
interest  will  be  stronger  when  the 
children  have  learned  to  know  the 
flowers  and  have  made  them  their 
friends. 

We  are  making  books  of  pressed 
flowers.  Before  we  put  a  flower  in 
our  books  we  learn  what  it  is.  As 
the  children  bring  in  various  flowers 
to  press  we  talk  about  them  and 
everyone  learns  to  know  them.  We 
are  not  limiting  ourselves  to  wild 
flowers,  as  we  feel  that  there  are 
some  common  garden  flowers,  seen 
very  often,  which  the  children  do  not 
know. 

The  children  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  flowers.  We  have  been 
careful  to  caution  them  about  pick- 
ing flowers,  not  only  because  it  is 
against  the  law,  but  because  this  is 
the  only  way  by  which  Maryland  can 
hope  to  enjoy  wild  flowers  in  the 
future.  We  do  not  expect  to  com- 
plete our  book  until  June,  but  by 
that  time  we  hope  that  each  child 
will  know  at  least  twenty-five  differ- 
ent varieties  of  Maryland  flowers. 


"Don't  you  think  she  should  have 
her   voice   cultivated?" 

"Yes,  plowed  under." — Lite. 
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MD.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
JUNIOR  LOAN  FUND. 


At  a  meeting  and  luncheon  held  in 
the  social  room  of  Richmond  Hall, 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Tow- 
son,  on  Saturday,  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  two  years'  drive  for  $1,500 
annually.  This  money  is  to  be  used 
for  a  Junior  Loan  Fund;  that  is,  a 
fund  from  which  worthy  Juniors 
can  borrow  to  defray  their  expenses 
while   attending  the   Normal   School. 

The  plan  was  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  President  of  the  Alumni,  Miss 
Katharine  M.  Bratton;  the  Principal, 
Miss  Tall  ;  Congressman  Linthicum, 
Mrs.  Thomas,  of  Annapolis;  Miss 
Bond  and  others. 

Plans  were  also  made  for  cele- 
brating Founders'  Day  on  May  24th, 
for  the  June  Reunion,  on  June  13th. 

The  guests,  officers  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  the  Chairman  of  thei 
County  Units,  Miss  Tall  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Normal  School  faculty 
were  entertained  by  the  school. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  1100 
students  enrolled  in  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  which  now 
ranks  high  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  our  schools.  To  Miss 
Tall,  the  principal,  is  due  the  high 
rating  of  the  Normal  School,  for  she 
has  been  untiring  in  her  efforts  to 
make  the  Maryland  School  the  best 
in  this  country. — Union-News. 


WHAT  THE  COLLEGE  SHOULD 

EXPECT     OF     A     HIGH 

SCHOOL  SENIOR. 


When  one  is  graduated  from  High 
School,  one  has  accomplished  some- 
thing worthwhile,  but  when  one  en- 
ters college  his  thoughts  should  be 
centered  on  higher  ideals  and  a  fu- 
ture still  more  worth-while  than  his 
past  has  been.  Many  of  us  expect 
to  go  to  college,  therefore  we  should 
know  what  the  college  expects  of  us. 
First  of  all  let  us  consider  what  was 
expected  of  us  as  High  School  Sen- 
iors; we  have  heard  those  require- 
ments many  times — seriousness,  dig- 
nity, co-operation,  and  etc.  If  as  a 
High  School  Senior,  one  is  expected 
to  measure  up  to  these  requirements, 
how  much  more  is  expected  of  one  as 
a  college  student?  In  W.  H.  S.  we 
have  learned  co-operation,  one  of 
the  big  factors  in  any  career.  In 
college  one  will  find  that  these  les- 
sons of  co-operation  are  priceless. 

The  college  expects  much  of  every 
High  School  Senior  because  when 
one  has  reached  the  college  age  he 
should  be  able  to  conduct  himself 
well  at  all  times,  he  should  have  a 
definite  aim  in  life,  a  fixed  purpose 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  He 
should  measure  up  in  the  college 
curriculum   in  order  to     uphold   the 


high  standard  of  his  High  School. 
Each  college  student  wishes  to  grad- 
uate with  the  highest  average  pos- 
sible, therefore  he  must  apply  him- 
self in  the  beginning  of  his  college 
days.  Every  person  who  has  any 
thought  of  entering  college,  should 
study  well  the  requirements  that  his 
school  is  going  to  demand  of  him  in 
order  that  he  may  be  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  an  efficient  college  freshman. 
In  from  two  to  four  years  after 
one  enters  college  he  becomes  a 
voter  and  helps  to  regulate  the  laws 
of  his  country;  he  is  then  a  full- 
fledged  American  citizen.  If  one 
does  not  measure  up  in  College,  how 
can  he  make  a  success  of  his  life 
work,  and  if  he  does  not  measure  up 
in  high  school  how  can  he  measure 
up  in  college?  Think  this  over. — 
The   Owl,  Westminster  High   School. 


MESSENGER  WIND. 


Ye  winds  that  blow  o'er  yonder  sea 

Bring   many   tales  to   me 
Of  all  the  people  round  the  world 

In  countries  gay  and  free. 

Ye  tell  of  little  Gretchen   there 
With  cheeks   of   cherry  pink; 

And  how  she  skated   'bout  the  town 
Upon   the   ocean's   brink. 

Of  English  Mary,  proud  and   cold 

Who  is  so  very  sweet; 
She  does  not  need  much  finery 

For  she  is  so  very  neat. 


Of  gay  Marquita,  Spanish  maid, 
With  eyes  and  hair  so  black, 

Who   keeps  the  poor  young  trouba- 
dours 
Always  upon  the  rack. 

Of  little  Queer  Fay  in  Japan 

Comes  a  message  sweet  from  you, 

Of    birds    and    shrubs      and      cherry 
blooms 
And  silks  and  rickshaws  too. 

The  tales  ye  winds  have  told  to  me 

Do  seem  so  very  dear; 
I  prithee  take  to  them  afar 

A  tale  of  us  right  here 

We   love   base   ball  and   other   sports 

But  we  like  lessons  too; 
We  love  our  flag  with  stripes  so  red 

And  stars  in  the  field  of  blue. 

So    blow   ye   winds   to    foreign   lands 

And   tell  what  I've  told  you; 
For  we  love  our  little  foreign  friends 
Since  we're  children  of  the  sky  so 
blue. 

STANLEY  TURNER,  Sr.   13. 
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WE  WONDER  WHO  KNOWS— 


That  Joe  Blacklock  can  be  an  atti-ac- 
tive  girl? 

What  Gene  Burroughs  keeps  hidden 
under  his  reserve? 

That  Urban  Bowman  likes  to  argue? 

That  Emma  Bowman  likes  to  write 
term  papers? 

That  Cal  Brown  is  going  to  supervise 
the  teachers  of  Frederick  county 
some  day? 

Who  Josie  Coston  means  when  she 
says  "Jarge"? 

Why  Bee  Cronise  likes  to  sit  alpha- 
betically in  class 

Why  Joe  Fiery  is  such  a  quiet  little 
mouse? 

That  Duusmore  Foster  is  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Why  Pung  Francis  haunts  202 
Newell  ? 

Why  Timmy  Haekett  likes  Silver 
better  than  Gold? 

That  Bunn  Hammond  always  has  her 
work  done? 

Why  Grace  Hess  hates  lilies? 

Why  Jlildred  Hearne  stays  home  so 
much? 

Why  Eldred  Johnson  would  rather 
be  in  Sr.  10? 

How  Nellie  Jones  finds  out  so  much? 

Why  Harold  McCann  enjoys  being  in 
plays? 

That  Helen  Neely  is  a  wonderful 
basket  ball  player? 

Why  Teen  Nelson  doesn't  stay  here 
for  week-ends? 

Why  Frances  Payne  enjoys  being 
in  Rich  company? 

That  Arthur  Price  is  going  to  be  a 
county   superintendent? 

That  Helen  Perdue  is  from  Salis- 
bury? 

That  Etta  Rich  always  has  a  Payne? 

That  Harvey  Rush  is  the  best  be- 
haved boy  in  Sr.  13? 

That  George  Schmidt  can  be  actually 
tender? 

Why  Carlotta  Silver  is  lacking  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  girls   of  Sr.   13? 

That    Elizabeth    Starner    rooms   with 

her  sister-in-law? 

That  Herman  Stouffer  is  private  sec- 
retary to   the   faculty? 

That  Jimmie  Thomas  will  some  day 

rule  a   Kingdom    (n)? 

Whether  Stanley  Turner  is  Mr.  or 
Miss? 

What  Marion  Watkins'  full  name  is? 

That  Alice  Willing  lives  up  to  her 
name? 

Sr.   13. 


The  schoolroom  was  unusually 
still,  and  all  the  children  seemed  to 
be  intent  on  their  work.  Suddenly 
the  teacher  heard  plainly  the  whis- 
pered words: 

"Hell   and   Maria!" 

"Who  said   that?"  she  inquired. 

"Vice-President  Dawes,"  replied 
\he  "class   ciit-up. — Jack-o'-Ldntern. 


WE  WONDER  WHY— 


Baker  likes   to   talk   about  "Derry"? 

Bell  is  so  talkative  in  class? 

Booker   is    interested    in    "Bishops"? 

Bradford    looks    for    Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit? 

Brown   curls  her  hair  every  Friday? 

Catlett  has  White  at  every  dance? 

Cooper  never  argues? 

Farrow    thinks    "Brownie's"    so    fas- 
cinating? 

Fleming     is     so      fond     of     butter- 
"Scotts"? 

Francis   doesn't   become     the   cham- 
pion "batter"? 

French  never  studies? 

Johnson  likes  Mr.   Bennett. 

Jordan  enjoys  studying  Hygiene? 

Leach  is  always  on  time? 

Melvin  has  such  good  eye-"Site"? 

Rhodes  likes  to  sing  "Dear  Heart"? 

Rich   is   always   chasing   the   broom? 

Travers    belongs   to    the    "League    of 
Women  Voters? 

Walter  is  so   short? 

Welsh   visits  the   Eastern   Sho'? 

Wilson  is  so  noisy  in  class? 

Senior  14. 


SENIOR  5. 


Grimes's — Coal  black  hair. 

Carey's — Broadway  strutt. 

McCauley's — Definition  of  herself, 
(Dumbell.) 

Daviss' — Power  of  concentration. 

Arr's — Grammatical  errors,  errors. 

Marris's — Admiration  for  some 
teachers. 

Leatherbury's — ^Way  of  laughing 
at  herself. 

Webster's — Smiling  hair,  wavey 
eyes,  harsh  voice. 

Clifton's — Gift  of  gab. 

Downing's — Good  note  books. 

Nichol's — Message  from  Chester- 
town. 

Sis  Knatz's — Knowledge  of  Prices. 

M.    BSKRIDGE 
Variety  our  "Motto." 


hair. 


Lest  We  Forget. 

Apple's — Natural     peroxide 

Archer's — French   Bob. 

Beavin's — Madonna  smile? 

Bennett's — Girlish    figure? 

Boyd's — Faithful  cooperation. 

Bricker's — Team    work    with    Pee 
Wee  and  Liquor. 

Wrapper's — Mouth    while    singing. 

Connelly's — Appreciation    for    Mil- 
ton's poetry. 

Croswell's — Taste  for  Biscoes. 

Smith's — Ability     to     agree     withi 
any  one? 

Eavey's — L  O.  U. 

Viett's — Postals    from    Europe. 

Nabb's — Baby  whine. 

McNamee's — Small   understanding. 

Ellis's — Sweet   voice. 

Pearsaul's — Lacking  ability  to  co- 
operate with  Sr.    5. 

Corbett's — Dislike     of     Eskridge's 
teaching. 

Kelley's — Night       classes       under 
Prof.  Harry. 

Kelley's — Team  work  with  Bricker 
in   Volley  Ball. 

Logan's — Braker  crutch  after  June 
16. 

Goodrich's — Wedding       announce- 
ment. 

Truitt's — Noise  in  class. 

Rice's — -Menu:   Apples  and  Cheese. 

Barley's — Flirtations. 

Wachowisz's — Boy      friend      from 
Centerville. 

Geoghan's — Influences     over     Esk- 
ridge. 

Thompson'.s — Love  far  head  gears. 

Whitehead's — Meek  voice. 

Sulivan's — Desire    to    become    an 
Eastern  Star. 
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EFFECTIVE,     SIMPLE     SCEN- 
ERY AT  SMALL  COST. 


When  it  was  suggested  that  we 
present  the  Rural  Club  play  "Mir- 
age," to  secure  funds  to  buy  a  pho- 
nograph for  the  use  of  the  Student 
Teachers  in  Rural  Schools,  we  were 
much  worried  about  the  expense.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  could  buy  two  pho- 
nographs for  the  amount  we  would 
need  to  present  the  play  properly. 

This  was  the  scene  we  wanted:  a 
lower  roof  of  an  adobe  house  in  a 
Hopi  Indian  village,  the  scene  repre- 
senting time  from  early  dawn  till 
sun  up.  We  secured  such  pictures 
from  different  sources  representing 
Hopi  Indian  villages  and  their  cus- 
toms. 

The  first  difficult  thing  to  do  was 
to  find  a  desert  background.  We 
could  not  afford  a  muslin  or  canvas 
curtain,  so  we  made  one  of  heavy 
brown  paper,  reinforced  with  mus- 
lin strips.  This  was  made  exactly 
the  same  size  as  the  back  of  the 
stage,  then  painted  a  rich  turquoise 
blue. 

The  background  being  completed, 
our  next  problem  was  how  to  make 
the  scene.  We  found  scraps  and 
odd  pieces  of  beaver  hoard,  and 
pieced  them  together  on  frames 
made  of  scrap  lumber.  These  frames 
set  together  at  right  angles,  were 
placed  each  side  of  the  stage,  a  nar- 
row piece  and  a  very  wide  piece  on 
each  side.  The  frames  were  about 
ten  feet  high.  The  narrow  pieces 
were  set  facing  the  audience,  on  the 
extreme  left  and  right  of  the  stage, 
just  behind  the  front  curtain.  The 
broad  pieces  were  then  strapped, 
or  laced  with  ropes  to  the  nar- 
row pieces,  at  right  angles  to 
the  narrow  pieces,  so  that  they 
extended  far  enough  back  stage 
to  hide  the  back  stage  corners  from 
the  audience.  A  low  wall  about  one 
foot  high  made  of  beaverboard,  was 
set  along  the  back  of  the  roof.  The 
walls  were  then  painted  so  as  to 
create  the  impression  that  adobe 
plaster  was  falling  off,  in  places, 
or  cracking  from  heat. 

Now  our  main  scene  was  finished. 
But  we  must  give  it  a  realistic  effect. 
We  made  a  crude  ladder  of  saplings 
and  propped  it  against  one  side.  We 
made  baskets  of  wire,  coated  them 
with  papier  mache  and  painted  them 
in  Hopi  colors  and  designs.  These 
were  scattered  liberally  over  the 
-floor.  A  crude  weaving  frame  was 
constructed  from  saplings,  and  a 
half  woven  rug  suspended  from  it 
Many  Indian  blankets  were  loaned 
by  our  friends,  and  these  were  scat- 
tered around, in  effective  places. 

Now  our  scene  was  completed. 
The  front  curtain,  when  lowered  just 
enough  to  cover  the  tops  of  the  side 
walls,  finished  the  illusion.   One  had 


the  impression  of  seeing  a  recently 
vacated  roof  dwelling,  with  othei" 
roof  dwellings  above  it,  and  of  look- 
ing out  into  a  bare,  bleak,  blue  hori- 
zon. 

But  still  there  was  more  to  do. 
The  script  demanded  a  change  of 
lighting.  How  could  we  do  this 
without  expensive  equipment?  We 
solved  the  problem  in  this  manner; 
two  large  receptacles,  made  of  tin 
and  enameled  white,  each  fitted  to 
hold  one  three  hundred  watt  light, 
and  mounted  on  wooden  stands,  were 
our  "flood  lights."  Two  blue  gela- 
tine slides  and  two  red  slides  were 
made  to  fit  on  the  reflectors.  Wire 
screens,  framed  with  heavy  paste- 
board, covered  each  slide,  so  that  the 
heat  would  not  melt  the  gelatine. 
We  planned  to  have  one  hue  light, 
about  twenty-five  watts,  overhead, 
and  six  blue  lights  of  small  power. 
In  the  footlights,  which  were  made 
by  connecting  six  sockets  in  parallel 
circuit  across  the  front  of  the  stage, 
on  the  fioor.  An  extra  socket,  con- 
nected by  lamp  cord,  and  holding  a 
high  power  white  light,  gave  us  the 
second  circuit  for  the  footlights. 
The  high-power  light  was  on  an  in- 
dependent circuit  from  the  blue  foot- 
lights. A  large  board  was  nailed 
across  the  front  of  the  stage  to  pre- 1 
vent  the  glare  from  reaching  the  au- 
dience, and  shields  of  cardboard 
were  nailed  over  the  board. 

Next  in  order,  now  everything  was 
ready,  was  the  lighting  rehearsal. 
The  scene  opened  with  the  blue  over- 
head light.  After  a  short  interval 
the  blue  footlights  were  switched  on. 
The  two  floodlights,  one  on  each  side)l 
of  the  stage,  in  the  back,  concealed  j 
from  the  audience  by  the  false  front, 
were  then  switched  on.  one  after  the 
other,  with  the  blue  gelatine  slides  | 
in  place.  After  a  short  time  the  red! 
slides  were  gradually  put  over  the 
blue  slides,  giving  a  rich  violet  color, 
or  purple.  Then  the  blue  slides  were 
removed,  slowly,  so  that  a  rosy  morn- 
ing scene  appeared,  .which,  by  gradu- 
ally taking  the  red  slides  away, 
I'.ave  the  effect  of  rapid  change 
to  broad  sunlight.  After  the  red 
slides  were  removed  the  high-power 
light  in  front  was  switched  on.  The 
sun  was  now  shining  with  burning 
intensity 

The  sockets,  wire,  lamps,  gelatine 
slides  and  lampcords  were  borrowed 
from  the  Industrial  Arts  Depart- 
ment of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  so  our  expense  in  lighting 
equipment  was  practically  nothing. 
The  entire  cost  of  equipment  did  not 
exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
The  major  expense  was  paint.  If, 
however,  we  had  had  to  buy  our  ma- 
terials instead  of  borrowing  them 
we  could  have  presented  the  play  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  twelve  dollars. 


SENIOR  THIRTEEN 


S  is  for  silence,  v.'hich  we  aint  got. 
E   is  for  energy,  we  need  a  lot. 
N  is  for   "nollege,"    that's    where 
we  shine. 

I  is  for  ignorance  v/e  left  behind. 

0  is  for  order,  we  seldom  obey. 

R      is  our   rule,   "Cut  one  class  a 
day." 

T  is    for    tardiness,    unpardonable 

sin. 
H   is  for  happiness  when  vacation 

begins. 

1  is  for  I.  Q.  that  intangible  thing. 

R   is  for  rote  songs,  how  many  we 
sing! 

T  is    for    teas,    we're    glad    when 

they  come. 
E   is    for    "eats,"    we   always   grab 

some. 
E  is  for  eagerness  to  come  to  every 

hop. 
N  is  'nuff  of  this,  so  we  will  stop. 
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THE  MAY  FETE. 


It  was  a  gay  day — such  a  clay 
when  the  greatest  worry  is  a  mere 
trifle — and  down  over  the  green 
came  the  happiest  procession  of 
people  we  have  ever  observed.  Tlie 
Herald  in  all  his  glory,  his  trumpet 
high  to  his  lips,  proclaimed  the 
coming  of  the  Master  and  Mistress 
of  the  Green.  Beside  him  were  tlie 
Jesters,  three  of  them,  mimicking, 
romping  and  acting  in  such  a  way 
as  only  fools  can  act.  The  Pages 
were  garbed  in  their  holiday  attire. 
Behind  them  came  the  hosts  with 
their  best  singers  and  retainers,  to 
prepare    for    their    guests. 

The  first  to  arrive  were  the  vil- 
lagers, coming  from  over  the  hills, 
the  little  ones  riding  in  a  gay  cart 
drawn  by  a  sturdy  horse.  They 
hung  over  the  side  waving  to  the 
spectators  and  proudly  showing  ofr 
the  garments  that  their  own  tiny 
hands  had  made,  "The  Cornish  May 
Song"  pealed  forth,  and  the  Green 
rang  with  clear  sweet  voices. 

Silence!  A  trumpet  was  heard — 
the  Jesters  danced,  the  Herald 
straightened  up  at  every  note  he 
blew — it  was  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  attended 
by  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  high  de- 
gree who  were  guests  at  Richmond 
Hall.  The  Queen  was  seated  in 
her  royal  chair,  her  beautiful  auburn 
hair  shone  with  the  greatest  splen- 
dor— making  her  crown  appear  a 
natural  one. 

"Robin  Hood  was  an  outlaw  bold" 
— his  appearance  was  made  with 
bold  gestulations,  and  Honest  Little 
John  came  close  behind  him. 
AUan-A-Dale  marched  beside  stately 
Friar  Tuck,  .both  giving  the  same 
admiring  glances  at  Robin.  The 
sword  dancers,  all  prepared  for  the 
most  gala  dance  of  the  year,  and  a 
band  of  brave  lads  noted  for  bravery 
entered  singing  Robin  Hood's  very 
own  song. 

Who  comes!  Beautiful  music 
sounds  upon  the  green  and  a  very 
lovely  maiden  is  led  in  on  a  big 
white  horse.  "That  is  Maid  Mar- 
ian," whispers  one  lady  to  another, 
"the  most  beautiful  maiden  in  the 
land."  And  Maid  Marian,  smiling 
her  sweetest  smile,  is  led  to  the 
other  side  of  the  green. 

"Whoa -ho!  Giddy-ap!  Whoap, 
now" — cavorting  horses,  trying  to 
dance  with  the  Morris  dancers  they 
are  accompanying — one  man  goes 
down.  There  he  is,  mounted  again, 
controlling  his  horse  as  the  other 
brave  knights  must  do.  The  Morris 
Dancers  show  us  how  happy  they  are 
— their  song  Is  a  lively  tune,  "Come 
Ye  Young  .Men,  Haste  Along,"  and 
it  suggests  dancing  of  all  kinds  on 
the  green. 

The  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses 
come  skipping  over  the  green,  .sing- 
ing  of   their   supreme   joy     in   being 


able  to  attend  such  a  joyful  affair. 
"Fair  A  Sight  As  Ever  Was  Seen" 
they  sing,  and  their  faces  express 
every  feeling  of  joy. 

The  most  important  property  of 
the  day  appears  on  the  scene,  the 
villagers  carrying  a  huge  May  pole, 
and  beautiful  maidens  dancing  two 
by  two  around  it,  singing  "Come, 
Lassies  and  Lads,  get  leave  of  your 
dads  and  away  to  the  May  pole 
high,"  all  the  while  waving  their 
branches  of  the  May. 

Moo!  Moo!!  The  Jesters  shyly 
peep  to  see  what's  coming.  They 
jump  and  dance;  it's  the  cow  coming 
over  the  hill  with  the  Milk  Maids, 
who  are  being  followed  by  bold 
Millers.  The  Milk  Maids  swing 
their  buckets  and  sing,  "Mary,  Molly 
and  I,"  while  the  cow  chews  con- 
tentedly at  the  vines  that  are  hang- 
ing from  her  horns.  The  Millers 
flirt  and  sing  "There  Was  a  Maid 
Went  to  The  Mill,"  all  the  while 
teasing  the  too  shy  young  milk 
maids. 

Scores  of  dirty  little  Chimney 
Sweeps  come  dancing,  singing,  jump- 
ing and  skipping — they  are  free  for 
the  day!  The  air,  how  beautiful  it 
feels  as  they  sing  their  new  song. 

Jingle,  jingle,  jingle,  jingle,  and 
from  behind  every  tree  on  the  green 
come    wraggle,    taggle    gypsies,    run- 


ning and  dancing,  waving  their 
tambourines.  One  of  the  very  sly 
maidens  is  terrified,  but  a  bold  Mill- 
er comforts  her,  and  she  can't  help 
peeping  at  the  gay  group  from  be- 
hind his  shoulder. 

The  Strolling  Players  are  led  in  by 
Bottome  the  Weaver,  and  their 
signs  suggest  an  interesting  time 
later  on.  They  bow  before  the 
Queen,  as  every  man,  woman  or 
child  that  entered  the  assemblage 
has  done;  even  proud  Maid  Marian 
bent  her  head  very  low  to  the  gra- 
cious  Queen. 

The   flower   girls,      wearmg     their 
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prettiest  dresses,  dance  toward  the 
Queen  with  their  baskets  full  of 
sweets  and  flowers.  The  Beggars 
stroll  in,  the  Pickpockets  too,  slyly 
glancing  from  one  lord  to  another; 
and  Jugglers  come  with  the  Tumb- 
lers, each  showing  off  a  brand  new 
trick. 

More  banners — "United  Guilds 
says  the  first  one;  "Shoemakers 
says  the  one  followed  by  apprentice 
boys  and  their  fathers;  "Pastry 
Cooks,"  reads  the  third,  and  a  fat, 
clean  Master  Baker  appears  with  his 
purple  cape  thrown  about  his  shoul- 
der and  his  black  goatee  brushed 
particularly  for  the  occasion.  The 
Tailors  are  there  too,  and  one  faith- 
ful wife  straightens  her  husband's 
hat  before  he  bows  to  the  Queen. 
The  Jesters  laugh  and  mock  till 
their  attention  is  turned  toward 
more  Morris  dancers  and  Hobby 
Horses — but  a  wonderful  spectacle 
is  about  to  be  seen — St.  George  ap- 
pears with  a  huge  dragon,  the  larg- 
est iu  the  v/orld,  whose  great  mouth 
opens  and  closes  in  fury  at  the  mas- 
sive crowd. 

All  are  assembled,  and  at  the 
sound  of  soft  music,  Titania,  Oberon 
and  Puck  beckon  their  little  fairies 
from  under  a  spreading  maple  to 
dance  and  dance  and  dance.  Tiny 
Puck  romps  with  them,  leaping 
about  in  a  carefree  manner  while 
the  pretty  fairies  danced  in  their 
daintiest  way. 

More  dancers — Winter  and  his  at- 
tendants dancing  in  all  their  glory 
till  they  are  conquered  by  a  more 
beautiful  groupe  whose  lithe  bodies 
proclaim  the  joy  and  splendor  of 
summer.  Winter  shrinks  away,  and 
leaves  them  to  their  frolic. 

The  May  pole  is  raised — Hooray! 
the  people  are  more  joyous  than  ever 
and  some  dance  up  and  down,  sing- 
ing 'Then  To  The  Maypole  Haste 
Away,"  but  a  silence  reigns  over  the 
great  crowd,  and  Robin  Hood  goes 
forth  to  claim  Maid  Marian  and  lead 
her  to  the  Queen.  She  bows  in  all 
her  glory,  and  bold  Robin  places  a 
crown  of  the  May  on  her  head.  The 
Town  Crier  calls  for  dances. 

The  Queen  has  asked  for  "Rufty, 
Tufty,"  and  her  request  is  granted 
by  a  fascinating  little  dance  by 
the  children,  who  know  their  steps 
perfectly,  having  been  waiting  and 
preparing  for  this  day  such  a  long 
time.  Everybody  dances;  even  the 
Chimney  Sweeps,  their  clean  little 
hearts   leaping   with   freedom. 

Ha,  Bottome  the  Weaver  takes  his 
place  in  the  centre  of  things.  He 
promises  a  play — a  scene,  from 
Shakespeare's  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  and  his  characters  appear. 
Fair  Thisbe  shys  at  the  fearsome 
lion,  but  her  lover  gives  her  assured 
glances  of  safety.  The  play  is  in 
action  and  the  lion  roars.  The 
lover  stabs  himself,  when  he  believes 


his  fair  Thisbe  has  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  lion  and  moans  till  she 
appears  to  die  with  him.  The  play 
is  ended,  and  cheers  rise  from  the 
audience. 

There  is  a  period  of  rest  and  re- 
creation during  which  the  pretty 
maidens  sell  their  wares  and  sing 
"Strawberry  Fair."  What  man 
could  refuse  a  flower  from  such 
lovely  maids?  The  Gypsies  tell  for- 
tunes, real  fortunes,  which  no  doubt 
are  true,  and  everybody  hurries  to 
see  the  big  attraction  Robin  Hood 
has  to  present. 

There  is  a  sword  dance,  then 
archery,  wrestling  and  quoits,  and 
in  each  Robin  excels.  Maid  Marian 
awards  him  her  token  as  the  Queen 
of  the  May. 

The  dragon  becomes  restive  and 
dashes  forth,  but  just  in  time  is  he 
met  by  St.  George,  who  excels  irt 
strength  and  alertness,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  monster  falls  to  the 
ground — dead.  St.  George's  sword 
has  killed  him.  Mid  cheers  and 
hand  clapping  Saint  George  modestly 
leaves  the  field,  and  everybody  joins 
in  "The  Song  of  May,"  which  makes 
Richmond  Hall  ring  with  its  echoes. 
Queen  Elizabeth  leads  the  way  back 
to  the  castle,  while  some  of  the 
groups  are  left  romping  on  the 
green.  May  Day  has  ended,  ©ur 
hearts  are  full  of  happiness  for  this 
brief  space  so  filled  with  joy.  Each 
member  of  this  gay  band  con- 
ceded that  this  is  the  way  to  greet 
the   glorious  month  of  May. 

ELSIE    CORNER. 


MAY  DAY  CUSTOMS. 


The  celebration  of  May  Day  is  of 
very  ancient  origin.  In  the  dim  past 
before  the  dawn  of  history  one  may 
trace  the  spirit  and  the  customs  that 
later  under  the  guilds  of  Mediaeval 
Europe  developed  into  a  civic  civil- 
ization. The  Druids  celebrated  the 
feast  of  Bel  on  the  first  of  May  by 
lighting  immense  fires  in  his  honor 
upon  the  various  cairns.  Now,  even 
to  this  day,  similar  customs  survive 
among  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch 
Highlanders — both  remnants  of  the 
Celtic  stock. 

Some  of  the  rites  of  Molochwor- 
ship  still  survive  in  several  districts 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  These 
superstitions  are  receding  before 
the  invasion  of  the  railway  and  the 
English  tourist,  but  it  is  not  so  long 
since  the  following  customs  might 
have  been  witnessed  on  May-day 
even  as  far  south  as  Perthshire. 

All  the  youths  of  a  township  or 
village  met  on  the  nearest  moor. 
They  cut  a  round  table  or  altar  in 
the  green  sod,  and  in  the  trench  then 
formed  about  the  altar  the  whole 
company  stationed  themselves.  Here 
they  kindled  a  fire  and  prepared  a 
repast  of  eggs  and  milk,  of  the  con- 


sistency of  a  custard.  At  the  same 
time  they  kneaded  a  cake  of  oatmeal, 
which  they  baked  on  the  embers. 
After  the  custard  was  eaten  they  di- 
vided the  cake  into  as  many  portions 
as  there  were  people  in  the  company. 
One  of  these  portions  was  blackened 
over  with  charcoal.  Then  all  the 
pieces  were  thrown  into  a  bonnet. 
The  company,  blindfolded,  drew  out 
each  a  piece,  the  holder  of  the  bon- 
net took  the  last  bit,  and  the  drawer 
of  the  black  bit  was  made  to  leap 
three  times  through  the  flames  of  the 
bonfire.  In  the  real  Baal  ceremony 
the  person  who  took  the  blackened 
piece  was  literally  sacrificed  as  an 
offering  to   Baal. 

The  Irish  still  retain  the  Phoenic- 
ian .custom  of  lighting  flres  at  short 
distances  and  making  the  cattle  pass 
between  them.  Fathers,  too,  tak- 
ing their  children  in  their  arms, 
jump   or  run  through   them. 

May-dolls,  once  common  through- 
out England,  are  still  paraded  on 
May-day  in  Devonshire,  and  may 
even  be  found  in  Cornwall  and  other 
(Continued  on  Page   3  0) 
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parts  of  Wales.  The  girls  dress  up 
a  doll,  sometimes  with  another  doll 
in  its  lap.  with  many  ribhons  and 
flowers,  and  carry  it  about  on  a 
small   chair. 

In  Sweden,  May-day  is  still  cele- 
brated in  a  manner  derived  from  its 
heathen  origin.  On  the  previous 
evening  huge  bonfires  are  built  in 
every  hamlet,  around  which  the 
young  people  dance,  while  the  older 
ones  draw  auguries  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flames.  On  May-day 
a  sort  of  sham  fight  takes  place  be- 
tween two  parties,  one  representing 
winter  and  the  other  summer.  Win- 
ter, however,  always  gets  the  worst 
of  it  in  the  end.  He  is  buried  in 
effigy,  and  ashes  are  strewn  over  the 
grave.  The  children  on  this  •  day 
make  a  point  of  wandering  into  the 
woods  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
the  nests  of  the  magpies.  The  eggs 
and  young  are  put  into  a  basket  and 
borne  to  every  house,  the  children 
singing  a  song  which  runs  thus: 
"Best  loves  from  Master  and  Madam 

JIagpie, 
From  all  their  eggs  and  all  their  fry. 
Oh,  give  them  alms,  if  ever  so  small! 
Else    hens    and    chickens      and    eggs 

and   all 
A  prey  to   the     magpie   will     surely 

fall." 

Every  housewife  gives  them  some- 
thing for  a  May  banquet.  May  Day 
i?  really  the  only  gala-day  of  the 
Swedish  children.  On  this  day,  also, 
the  Easter  witches  are  wont  to  send/ 
their  "Troll  hares"  to  suck  the 
neighbors'  cows.  The  cattle  are 
usually  confined  in  the  cow-houses, 
which  are  fumigated  with  brim- 
stone. In  the  evening  they  are 
carefully  inspected;  and  if  any  in- 
jury is  found  upon  them  it  is  put 
down  to  the  account  of  the  v.'itches, 
and  a  light  is  made  by  striking  two 
flints  over  the  creature.  This  sure 
preventative  avoids  any  further  evil 
consequences. 

The  date  of  the  institution  of  May 
games  in  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages  cannot  be  traced.      A   poem   of 
the   fourteenth     century,      "The   Ro- 
mance   of    Kyng    Alisaunder,"    says: 
Mery  time  it  is  in  May; 
The   foules  syngeth   her  lay; 
The  knighttes  loveth  the  tornay; 
Maidens   so   dauncen   and    thay   play. 

In   "The   Court   of   Love"      (about 
1450)   we  read: 
Thus   sange   they   all   the   service  of 

the  feste, 
And  that  was  done  right  early,  to  my 

dome; 
And    forth    goeth   al   the   court,   both 

moste    and    lests, 
To    fetch    the      flourea      freshe,    and 

braunche,  and  blome; 
And   namely  hawthorn  brought  both 

page  and  grome, 
With  fresh  garlandes  party  bley  and 

white; 
And  than  repoysen  in  their  grete  de- 
light, 1 


Eek  eche  at  other  threw  the  flowers 
bright. 

The    primrose,    the    violete,    and    the 
gold. 

This  extract  shows  that  the  king 
and  queen  mingled  with  their  sub- 
jects in  these  fine  old  English  cus- 
toms. Henry  VIII  and  Catherine  of 
Aragon  once  came  from  their  palace 
of  Greenwich  to  meet  the  heads  of 
the  corporation  of  London,  who  had 
been  into  the  woods  of  Kent  to 
gather  May.  The  custom  seems  to 
have  been  for  people  to  go  into  the 
woods  in  the  night  to  gather  flowers 
and  branches  and  return  with  them 
at   sunrise   to   decorate  their  houses. 

Other  observances  were  gradually 
added.  The  May  Queen  was  crowned 
and  held  one  day's  sway  over  court. 
This  performance  included  Morris- 
dancers,  Robin  Hood  and  his  band, 
and  generally  the  villagers  and 
townspeople.  A  pasteboard  hobby- 
liorse  ridden  by  a  man  was  sent 
around  among  the  spectators  to  col- 
lect contributions  in  a  ladle  stuck 
in  its  mouth.  Everybody  who  wished 
might  dance  around   the   Maypole. 

The  Maypole  was  usually  made  of 
birch,  and  adorned  with  flov/ers  and 
ribbons.  In  the  villages  it  was 
often  set  up  for  the  occasion  on  May- 
Day  Eve,  but  in  London  and  else- 
where Maypoles  were  planted  per- 
manently in  the  streets. 

In    England    the    resusitated    May- 
Day   games    gradually      fell      out    of 
fashion,   and   now   they   survive   only 
in    rural    localities.      In    London    the 
celebration    was    abandoned    first    to 
the  milkmaids  and  then  to  the  chim- 
ney-sweeps.     From  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  grew  to 
be  the  custom  for  milkmaids  to  dress 
themselves  up  in  their  best  and  call  I 
on    all   their   customers,    from   whom  j 
they  received  some  trifiing   gratuity,  j 
Later  the  chimney-sweeps  made  it  ai 
practice  on  the  same   day   to   parade 
the    streets   togged      out   in      tawdry  j 
finery,   ribbons,   and    green      boughs. 
Hence  the  London  name  for  the  first 
of  May  is  Sweeps'  Day  "Jack  in  the| 
Green,"    wjith       "Dusty      Bol)"    andii 
"Black  Sal,"  the  latter  being  usually 
a    man    dressed      in      woman's   attire  i 
(probably  a  relic  of  the  milkmaids),! 
v/ho  would  go  dancing  and  capering 
through  the  streets,  the  centre  of  an 
admiring      rabble.         "J.'sck  -  in  -  the 
Green"   was     a     man   enclosed   in   a 
bower  made  in  the  shape  of  a  pyra- 
mid  about   ten   feet     high.      Sweeps' 
Day  is  not  yet     entirely     extinct   in 
London. 

In  Cheltenham  the  chimney- 
sweeps hold  high  revels  on  May-Day. 
The  dancers  have  their  faces  black- 
ened, and  their  band  consists  of  a 
fiddle  and  tin  whistles.  The  centre 
of  the  group  is  formed  by  a  large 
bush,  or  hollow  cone  bedecked  with 
leaves,  out  of  which  peers   the  face 


of  Jack-in-the  Green.  The  dresses 
of  the  attendants  are  red,  blue  and 
yellow,  and  they  dance  around  the 
bush.  The  leader  of  the  party  is  a 
clown,  who  wears  a  tall  hat  with  a 
fantastic  dress.  There  is  also  a 
man  representing  a  gridiron,  with  a 
tool's  cap.  and  black  figures  fastened 
on  his  white  pinafore.  Two  boys 
complete  the  group,  one  wearing  a 
girl's  hat  adorned  with  flowers. 
They  obtain  contributions  by  holding 
out  iron  ladles  or  spoons,  and 
by  striking  the  bystanders  with  blad- 
ders fastened  to  a  stick. 

The  Cambridge  sweeps  evidently 
used  to  have  a  similar  festival,  as 
the  children  still  go  round  with  a 
doll,  hung  in  the  midst  of  a  hoop 
wreathed  with  flowers,  singing  the 
ditty: 

The  first  of  May  is  garland  day. 
And  chimney-sweepers'  dancing  day; 
Curl  your  locks  as  I  do  mine. 
One  before   and  one  behind. 

In  many  Cornish  tov/ns  an  open 
stream  of  water  flows  through  the 
principal  streets.  As  soon  as  the 
"May"  has  been  secured,  and  break- 
fast hurried  through,  all  the  boys  of 
the  town  assemble  at  this  stream  or 
"gutter,"  where  each  is  furnished 
with  his  "dipping  horn",  which  is 
thus  manufactured,  the  point  of  a 
bullock's  horn  is  sawn  off,  and  the 
end  of  a  stout  stick,  about  four  feet 
long,  was  firmly  inserted  into  the 
aperture,  which  is  made  water- 
tight. The  weapon  thus  made  is 
reserved  for  any  inhabitant  so( 
thoughtless  as  to  appear  without  the 
correct  May-Day  sprig.  Wayfarers 
happening  into  town  were  the  usual 
victims. 

As  soon  as  a  non-conformist  ap- 
peared, whether  inhabitant  or 
stranger,  male  or  female,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  rites  shouted  in  chorus, 
and  in  tones  not  to  be  misinter- 
preted, "Ha,  penny  or  a  penny,  or  ai 
good  wet  back";  and,  if  the  coppers 
were  not  instantly  forthcoming,  the 
unfortunate  wayfarer  was  drenched 
without  delay  or  mercy,  and  the 
baptism  was  mercilessly  continued 
until  his  or  her  greater  speed  had 
left  the  pitiless  pursurers  hopelessly 
behind. 

With  the  passing  of  the  guilds 
much  civic  pageantry  died  and  later 
in  Puritan  England  efforts  were 
made  to  suppress  the  May  Day  re- 
vellers. Thus  it  was  that  May  Day 
fell  out  of  fashion.  But,  like  all 
good  things,  it  has  survived  in  the 
hearts  of  people  and  at  any  time  may 
find  expression  with  all  the  old  world 
joy  and  abandon.  Just  such  a  May 
Day  as  charmed  the  heart  of  good 
Queen  Bess  in  those  gala  days  of 
Merrie  England  we  hope  to  revive 
upon  the  campus  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School. 
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Fu'St   Grade. 

All    the    members    of      our      crew, 
Misses    Nellie      D.      Smith,    Beatrice 
Wheltle,    Lucy      Weise,      Martha    E. 
Mays,    with    Miss  "Josephine    Krager, 
Avish  to  say  "Hello"  to  those   at  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School. 
Nobody   knows,   but   just  we   four, 
How   Practice-Teaching  we   adore; 
We'll  be  sorry  when  the  time  is  o'er. 
And  Practice-Teaching  is  no  more. 

Of  course  we  girls  love  it  best. 
Because  of  Miss  — ,  I  shan't  tell  the 

rest.. 
She   is   so   kind   and   lovely  to   us 
We  never  think  to  worry  or  fuss. 

But  if  the  people  don't  try  to  guess 
Her  name  to  keep  silent  I'll  try  my 

best. 
I  dare  not  begin  to  tell  it — lest 
You'll  be   quite  as  wise   as  the   rest. 


a  chair;  then  they'll  have  a  really 
truly  library,  completely  furnished 
and  ready  for  use. 


The  last  notable  event  was  their 
trip  to  Druid  Hill  Park,  mainly  to 
see  the  squirrels,  about  which  they 
have  been  studying.  They  were 
very  glad  to  see  so  many  of  their  old 
friends,  such  as  the  white  rabbits, 
zebras,  pony  and  camel.  They  alscn 
enjoyed  seeing  Mary  Ann.  From 
this  trip  we  expect  to  have  several 
interesting  oral  composition  lessons. 
MARTHA  E.  MAYS. 
Student  in  Practice. 


SENIOR  THIRTEENISMS. 


Just  a  few  amusing  Incidents  to 
afford   everyone  a  good  laugh: 

The  youngsters  were  all  very  en- 
thusiastic over  the  fact  that  tliey 
were  to  give  some  health  pledges, 
which  were  to  be  combined  into  one 
large  pledge  for  them  to  recite  to- 
gether just  as  they  recite  the  pledge 
to  the  flag.  After  explaining  the 
meaning  of  a  health  pledge,  of 
course,  .Joseph,  always  the  first  one 
ready  to  contribute  to  all  discus- 
sions, was  the  first  one  to  give  his 
pledge:  "I  pledge  myself  to  eat  Hot 
Dogs  every  day." 


The  teacher,  while  teaching  the 
poem  "All  Things  Bright  and  Beau- 
tiful," was  stressing  the  point  that 
God  gives  us  all  the  beautiful  things 
which  they  see  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school  every  day. 

Teacher — "Now,  have  any  little 
people  here  ever  stopped  to  think 
who  gives  us  these  beautiful  things 
around  us?" 

Brilliant     One — "Miss  gives 

them  to  us." 


Hark  ye  all  and  listen  to  ye  ex- 
ploits of  Senior  13. 

Out  of  a  class  of  32  we  were  well 
represented  on  every  team  in  ath- 
letics, our  girls  winning  the  Inter- 
sectional  and  Inter-class  basketball 
championship. 

Wa  have  accomplished  artists, 
poets,  writers,  dancers,  elocutionists, 
actors  and  musicians,  so  we  repre- 
sent every  phase  of  life  in  M.  N.   S. 

We  have  three  honor  students  and 
two  students  in  the  student  teachers' 
contest  for  the  Baltimore  County 
Bank  Prize. 

We  challenge  any  section  to  equal 
or  improve  this  record.  We  hope  that 
the  new  Senior  13  will  carry  on  our 
work  and  improve  it,  if  possible. 

BUTTS-HARVE-TRIXY 


OFF  TO  MAINE. 


PENSIVE  THOLGHTS 


There  was  an  old  mother  cat  and 
her  little  baby  kittens  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  school.  The  teacher  of 
Practice  told  the  children  about 
them  and  some  of  them  said  they 
would  like  to  take  them  home  with 
them,  so  several  were  given  a 
kitten  to  take  home.  There  was 
one  little  person  who  happened  to  be 
absent  that  day,  so  the  next  morning 
she    came     running    in    breathlessly 

gasping   to   Miss  .      "I   c-c-came 

after  m-m-my  k-k-kitten;  I  heard 
y-you  w-were  g-giving  away  c-cats 
yesterday." 

Our  little  First  Grade  people  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  working  out 
their  library  project;  they  are  com- 
pleting the  book-case,  after  which 
they  will  make  the  library  table,  and 


I  know  a  girl;   her  name  is  Peg; 
She's  not  too  short;   her  face  is  reg; 
Her  hair's  not  black;   her  hair's  not 

white ; 
Her  hair's  not  red;    her     hair's  just 

right ; 
Her    feet    ain't    big;     her    feet    are 

small; 
Thev  don't  point  in.     And  that's  not 

all — 
She's    Swarthmore      schooled;      seen 

Paris,  too; 
She  has  a  line.      But  boys,  I'm  blue; 
To  tell  you  why,  I'll  not  decline: 
She  wears  a  ring,  but  it's  not  mine. 
— The  Log. 


Johnnie — Pa,  won't  you  please 
buy  me  a  microbe  to  help  me  with 
my  arithmetic? 

Papa — What  good  will  a  microbe 
do  you? 

Johnnie — I  just  read  in  this  paper 
that  they  multiply  rapidly. — Owl, 
Westminster. 


"Pardon  me,  but  I  think  we  have 
some  common  ancestors,"  began  the 
young  man  in  the  bright  green  cap. 

"No  doubt  you  have,"  replied  Miss 
Cutting,  as  she  turned  her  back. — 
Colorado  Dodo. 


I  was  oft  to  Maine  for  the  sum- 
mer, off  to  the  land  of  many  lakes 
and  rugged  mountains  covered  with 
pine  trees!  So  it  was  with  buoyant 
spirits  that  I  boarded  the  train  at 
Union  Station  for  the  North.  There 
were  the  usual  crowded,  dusty  seats 
and  the  usual  conglomeration  of 
races  aboard,  but  these  factors  did 
not  disturb  me  in  the  least,  so  in- 
tent was  I  on  plans  for  the  future. 
My  train  reached  New  York  at  mid- 
night and  one  of  those  grinding, 
rushing  subways  whisked  me  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  State  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  There  I  board- 
ed the  sleeper  that  was  to  take  me 
straight  to  Maine.  I  immediately 
sought  my  berth  and  slept  blissfullyi 
en  as  we  sped  through  several  States 
and  into  Massachusetts.  The  min- 
ute that  the  train  passed  from  the 
latter  State  into  Maine  I  sensed  a 
difference.  Perhaps  my  imagination 
tricked  me,  but  the  very  air  seemed 
to  be  more  bracing.  Picturesque 
stone  fences  came  into  view  and  the 
number  of  pine  trees  was  noticeably 
increased.  As  the  train  sped  on,  I 
became  conscious  of  a  growing  feel- 
ing of  exhilaration.  My  eyes  eager- 
ly searched  the  landscape  for  famil- 
iar names  and  places.  The  quaint 
names  such  as  "Kizar  Falls,"  "Sa- 
co,"  "Sabago"  and  Issipee  seemed  to 
me  like  greeting  old  friends.  Fi- 
nally, I  reached  Brownfleld,  which 
marked  the  end  of  my  journey  by 
steam  car.  Here  I  was  met  bj'  a 
hilarious  crowd.  After  the  babbling 
and  excitement  of  greeting  had 
somewhat  diminished,  we  all  board- 
ed an  extremely  ridiculous  looking 
Ford  truck.  The  gaiety  of  the 
crowd,  supplemented  by  sever'al 
bags  of  stale  chocolates  purchased 
from  a  country  store,  combined  to 
make  the  twenty-mile  ride  over 
dusty   road   altogether   too   short. 

What  a  picture  greeted  our  eyes 
then!  The  beautiful  little  town  of 
Denmark  was  surely  a  satisfying 
sight  to  find  at  the  end  of  a  long  day 
and  night  on  the  train.  In  the 
heart  of  the  town  there  was  a 
flourishing  hotel.  To  the  east  of 
this  inn  Moose  Pond  stretched  out 
its  long  length  for  about  ten  miles. 
If  we  followed  the  pond  in  one  of  the 
motor  boats  which  was  busily  plying 
up  and  down  the  water,  we  would 
have  passed  by  Pleasant  Mountain 
on  our  left  and  on  our  right  we 
would  have  had  a  glimpse  of  white 
tents  and  rustic  cottages  peeping 
through  the  pine  trees,  for  six  camps 
for  boys  and  girls  lined  the  water's 
edge.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  in- 
viting scene  can  be  observed  from 
the  centre  of  the  village.  We  could 
perceive  more  clearly  the  trim  little 
white  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  with  their  borders  of  old-fash- 
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ioned  flowers  on  the  lawn.  No  mat- 
ter in  what  direction  we  looked,  we 
saw  mountain  peaks.  The  noblest 
ones,  however,  were  the  peaks  of 
the  White  Mountains,  outlined 
against  the  northern  sky.  When- 
ever we  looked  at  this  group  of 
mountains  the  picture  was  always 
painted  in  different  colors.  The 
halo  of  tinted  clouds  which  sur- 
rounded the  mountain  tops  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  colors  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  The  beauty  and  the 
quiet,  contented  air  of  this  little  New 
England   town   made  it   very   restful. 

But  our  party  left  Denmark  be- 
hind and  followed  the  long  white 
road  away  from  the  village  for  a 
half  mile.  At  the  end  of  the  half 
mile  we  saw  to  the  left  of  us,  on  a 
slight  knoll,  a  roomy  bungalow  cot- 
tage. This  was  to  be  our  home  for 
the  summer.  It  was  here  that  I 
found  ample  proof  of  the  statement 
Ihat  Maine  is  the  playground  of  the 
i.ation,  for  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  was  our  own  little  pond,  spread- 
ing out  i'ike  a  silver  sheet.  Every 
ripple  and  wave  was  edged  with  sun 
gold.  This  body  of  water  is  called 
"Granger  Pond."  Every  day  my 
friend  Hope  and  I  donned  our  bath- 
ing suits  and  ran  down  a  thickly 
carpeted  aisle  of  pine  needles,  until 
we  came  to  the  water's  edge.  Drawn 
up  on  the  stones  was  our  old  row 
boat,  which  was  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  still  fit  for  service.  After 
we  had  swum  or  paddled  around  as 
long  as  possible,  we  hurried  back  to 
the  cottage,  "  ravenous  for  food. 
Horseback  riding  or  hiking  are  other 
sports  that  we  enjoyed  last  summer. 
A  five  mile  hike  took  us  to  a  stream 
•with  plenty  '  of  fish.  Mountain 
climbing  is  another  of  Maine's  fa- 
mous sports. 

Two  of  the  most  delightful  of  my 
experiences   in    Maine   were   climbing 
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Pleasant  Mountain  and  Bear  Moun- 
tain. Clad  in  heavy,  sensible  shoes 
and  knickers  our  party  began  the 
ascent  in  single  file,  like  geese.  Each 
member  was  equipped  with  a  stout 
stick.  These  improvised  canes  made 
the  climb  much  easier.  Because  of 
the  crooked,  winding  trail  we  were 
not  visible  to  each  other  much  of 
the  time.  However,  we  were  all 
within  calling  distance  and  shouted 
back  and  forth  at  one  another  until 
the  mountain  got  so  steep  that  we 
needed  all  our  wind  for  the  climb. 
When  we  judged  we  were  about  half 
way  up,  we  chose  a  level  spot  on 
which  to  eat  our  lunch.  What  we 
couldn't  eat,  and  this  was  a  very 
small  portion  indeed,  we  hid  in  the 
bushes  nearby  and  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  ascent.  We  had  to 
climb  over  big  rocks,  make  our  way 
over  fallen  trees  and  push  through  a 
dense  undergrowth.  We  got  our 
reward  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Across  from  us  were  other  moun- 
tains with  their  peaks  swathed  in 
clouds.  We  traced  the  Saco  river 
turning  from  one  valley  into  an- 
other. From  the  lookout  station  we 
caught  a  view  of  many  lakes  in  the 
midst  of  pine  woods.  We  stayed 
until  the  last  minute,  then  began 
the  descent,  vowing  to  come  again 
next  year.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  Maine  holds  such  a  large  place 
in  my  heart 

I    have   such      a      happy,    carefree 
time    all    summer    that      it      is    with 
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buoyant  spirias  I  .  face  the  home- 
ward trip.  It  is  hard  to  say 
good  bye  to  glorious,  rugged  Maine 
with  her  crooked  stone  fences  and 
hundreds  of  blue  lakes  fringed  with 
pine  trees.  The  journey  to  the  train 
was  a  very  much  more  sombre  affair 
than  the  journey  from  the  train.  As 
we  stepped  on  the  Pullman,  we  took 
one  last,  lingering  look  at  the  White 
Mountains.  It  is  this  picture  that 
we  carried  home  with  us  as  being 
most  typical  of  Maine's  personality. 
BETH  CAPLES.  Sr.   12. 
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EUROPEAN  TRIP 


Won    In    Tfational     Competition    By 
Anita     S.     Dowell,     Cliairman 
Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation   At    Normal. 

Miss  Anita  S.  Dowell,  assistant  to 
the  principal  and  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Education,  has 
been  awarded  the  European  Travel- 
ing Fellowship,  offered  by  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Co.  through  the 
American  Child  Health  Association, 
and  is  planning  to  leave  Baltimore 
early  in  July  for  Ave  months'  travel 
and  study  in  Europe,  during  which 
time  she  will  attend  for  a  week  the 
World's  Educational  Conference  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  contest  was  open  to  all  Nor- 
mal Schools  in  the  country  which 
are  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers'   Colleges. 

Eighteen  States  competed.  Miss 
Dowell  submitted  a  survey  which  de- 
scribed the  health  program  being 
carried  out  at  our  Normal  School. 
She  discussed  in  detail  all  phases  of 
the  health  work  and  offered  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  in  the 
course. 

The  names  of  the  contestants  for 
the  Fellowship  were  not  known  to 
the  Judges,  who  were:  Miss  Emma 
Dolflnger,  American  Child  Health  As- 
sociation, New  York;  Presidents 
Black,  Ellensburg  State  Normal, 
Washington;  Highbie,  Madison  State 
Normal,  South  Dakota;  McKenuy, 
Ypsilanti  State  Normal,  Michigan, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Teach- 
ers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Dowell  is  a  Marylander,  the 
daughter  of  George  W.  Dowell,  of 
Prince  Frederick.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Goucher  College,  where  she 
majored  in  science  and  biology.  She 
has  done  graduate  work  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  where 
she  was  assistant  instructor  in  phy- 
sical education  for  a  year.  She  was 
first  to  be  granted  diploma  at  T.  C. 
for  Health  Supervision  in  Normal 
schools.  She  has  taught  at  the 
Towson  Normal  School  twelve  years, 
the  last  three  of  which  she  has  been 
chairman   of   her  department. 

The  following  is  only  one  of  the 
many  congratulatory  messages  she 
has  received: 

Mr.  Hillegeist,  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  says:   "Con- 


gratulations to  the  school  and  Miss 
Dowell  for  winning  Traveling  Fel- 
lowship. Glad  you  are  continuing 
to  hold  your  own  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country." 


COMMENCEMENT  ACTIVI- 
TIES JUNE  4TH  TO  16TH. 


Thursday,  June  4,  to  Saturday, 
June  6 — Visiting  High  School  teams 
(our  guests  in  Newell  Hall). 

Friday,  June  5 — 9.00  A.  M.,  State 
Volley  Ball  Meet  (Homewood  Ath- 
letic Field).;  8.00  P.  M.,  Visiting 
teams  entertained  by  Senior  Class. 

Saturday,  June  13,  Alumni  Day; 
3.30  to  4.30  P.  M.,  Reception  at 
Sarah  E.  Richmond  Hall;  4.30  to 
5.00  P.  M.,  Class  reunions;  5.00  to 
6.00  P.  M.,  Business  meeting;  6.30 
to  8.00  P.  M.,  Dinner,  music  by 
School  Orchestra  and  Glee  Club; 
8.00  to  9.00  P.  M.,  Reception  to 
Senior  Class;  9.00  to  12.00  P.  M., 
Dancing. 

Sunday,  June  14 — 4.00  P.  M., 
Baccalaureate  Service;  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Hugh  Birckhead,  D.  D.,  Eman- 
uel Church,  Baltimore. 

Monday,  June  15 — Class  Day  and 
Night;  5.30  to  7.30  P.  M. — Supper 
on  the  campus;  8.00  P.  M.,  Class 
Night  fun. 

Tuesday,  June  16 — 10.30  A.  M., 
The  procession  of  guests,  faculty  and 
students  v/ill  form;  11.00  A.  M., 
Commencement  on  the  campus. 


SCHOLARSHIPS,   LOANS   AND 
HONOR  AWARDS. 


Perhaps  the  outstanding  student 
in  a  school  like  this  is  one  who  is 
willing  to  borrow  money  for  his  edu- 
cation, giving  a  note  to  return  the 
loan  with  interest  after  he  has  be- 
gun to  teach.  Perhaps  the  best  type 
of  student  is  to  be  found  among  the 
gift-scholarship  students;  such  gift- 
scholarships  as  are  represented  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  County  Boards  of 
Education.  Perhaps  after  all  the 
best  student  is  not  in  either  of  these 
two  classes,  but  rather  is  the  student 
who,  without  promise  of  reward,  day 
by  day,  builds  up  his  record  until  he 
is  voted  upon  by  either  faculty  or 
students,  or  both,  for  certain 
achievements,    unquestionably   fine. 

This    introduction    is   given   to   in- 
trigue the  reader  into  an  interest  in 
the    following   account   of   the   honor 
achievements  of  students  at  Normal. 
Loan  Funds. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan 
Fund  is  money  accumulated,  first, 
by  the  gift  of  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
of  the  two  thousand  dollars  present- 
ed to  her  when  the  Alumni  of  the 
school  honored  her  upon  the  occas- 
ion of  her  fiftieth  teaching  anniver- 
sary in  the  school;  second,  by  the  in- 
terest accumulated  through  the 
good  business  investment  of  this 
sum  by  the  trusteees  of  the  fund,  and 
third,  by  further  additions  made  by 
Miss  Richmond  through  her  will 
when  she  passed  away  in  March, 
1921.  The  trustees  of  the  fund  are 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Love,  Laura  P.  Todd, 
Carrie  G.  Richardson.  It  is  a  fund 
for  Seniors  only  and  is  loaned,  at  6 
per  cent  interest  to  outstanding 
Juniors,  who  will  do  honor  to  the 
school  that  Miss  Richmond  so  truly 
and  deeply  loved. 

In  January,  1922,  Reese  Arnold, 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  popular 
of  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class, 
was  almost  abruptly,  after  a  brief 
illness,  taken  from  us.  The  Student 
body  decided  to  give  a  gift  to  the 
school  that  would  perpetuate  her 
memory. 

The  fund  is  known  as  the 
"Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan 
Fund"  and  is  awarded  an  entering 
student  who  has  achieved  honor  in 
his  high  school  life  and  who  without 
the  loan,  could  not  continue  his  edu- 
cation. The  teaching  profession  has 
gained  by  the  intrinsicaly  good  char- 
( Continued  on  Page  2) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
after  of  the  holder  of  this  loan  It  is 
administered  through  the  school  bank 
and  is  guarded  by  the  efficient  busi- 
ness ability  of  Miss  Orcutt,  one  of 
our  mathematics  instructors.  The 
Loan  carries  with  it  a  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest clause,  and  is  due  within  two 
years  after  a  teaching  assignment  is 
accepted  by  the  holder. 

In  Jlarch,  1925,  a  Senior,  Lillian 
Jackson,  after  a  week's  illness  from 
pneumonia,  died.  The  school  again 
resolved  that  the  name  of  such  a 
student  must  not  perish  from  our 
list.  So  a  loan  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  "Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan" 
was  created,  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  putting  some  outstanding 
Junior  through  her  first  year.  The 
holding  conditions  are  similiar  to 
those  of  the  "Reese  Arnold  Memor- 
ial," and  the  loan  will  be  carried  by 
an  entering  student  next  year. 

Gift  Scholarships. 

There  are  several  types  of  gift 
scholarships  which  show  the  interest 
that  is  being  taken  by  lay  bodies  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women  in 
teacher  training  for  the  State.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, through  the  Maryland  Line 
Chapter,  the  Mordecai  Gist  Chapter 
and  the  Carter  Braxton  Chapter, 
carry  five  students  each  year.  We 
are  pleased  to  report  that  almost 
without  an  exception  the  D.  A.  R. 
students  have  been  honor  students 
not  only  in  scholarships  but  in  teach- 
ing ability. 

Other  civic  organizations  are  con- 
tributing, one  of  the  most  active  be- 
ing The  Davidsonville  Women's  Club, 
of  Montgomery  County,  which  pre- 
sents a  gift  student  to  the  school 
each  year. 

Boards  of  Education  have  had  the 
insight  to  pay  the  cost  of  training 
for  some  of  their  own  county  stu- 
dents. The  one  proviso  is  that  the 
student  will  return  to  the  home 
county  to  teach.  They  select  out- 
standing high  school  students  for 
these  honors  and  in  the  end  the  re- 
turn upon  their  money  so  invested 
brings  a  richer  mea.sure  in  an  in- 
terest that  has  no  parallel  in  the 
financial  world,  tor  it  is  "without 
money  and  without  price."  The 
Dorchester  County  Board  has  the 
honor  of  promoting  the  first  of  these 
Board  Schlarships.  Today  three 
counties  are  operating  such  gifts. 
Anne  Arundel  has  five,  Montgomery 
County,  twelve,  and  Prince  George 
Countv,   one. 

In  June,  1923,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Towson  High  School 
decided  to  award  annually  what  is 
called  the  Ted  Prince  Memorial 
Scholarship.      Edmund      Prince,   who 


was  known  as  Ted  Prince,  after  hav- 
ing completed  the  four-year  high 
school  course  at  Towson  and  the 
four-year  course  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  entered  the  theological 
school  at  Alexandria,  Va..  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  D.  D. 
After  having  served  a  short  while 
as  an  Episcopalian  minister  he 
entered  the  World  War  and  lost 
his  life  on  the  battlefield  of 
France.  Of  the  '  many  gradu- 
ates of  Towson  High  School 
who  served  during  the  war,  he  is  the 
only  one  who  did  not  return.  The 
scholarship  of  1923  was  awarded  to 
Hilda  Atwill,  and  that  of  1924  to 
Emma  Stabler. 

The  Normal  Literary   Society. 

In  May,  1925,  the  Normal  Liter- 
ary Society  presented  to  the  School 
a  one  hundred  dollar  "Loan  Fund" 
as  a  memorial  to  their  work  in  the 
school.  The  loan  has  already  been 
sought  and  one  of  the  well  recom- 
mended graduates  of  an  Eastern 
Shore  High  School  will  take  the  loan 
next  year  and  be  initiated  into  the 
Normal  Literary  Society  as  its  first 
new  member. 

The  Active  Alumni  Association. 

During  the  Spring  of  192  4  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  school 
through  its  very  efficient  President, 
Miss  Mary  Lee,  of  Harford  county, 
presented  to  the  school  for  the  sum- 
mer session  a  fund  for  a  Special 
Lectureship.  We  were  able  to  se- 
cure Dr.  Harry  B.  Wilson,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Berkeley,  California 
Schools,  who  came  for  one  week  and 
lectured  at  the  summer  session.  He  | 
used  as  his  theme  the  title  of  his  | 
last  book,  "Modern  Problems  in  | 
Education."  A  similiar  fund  is  be- 
ing presented  for  the  1925  Summer 
Session  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  such  a  project  will  be  on.e  of 
the  permanent  continuing  activities 
of  the  Alumni  Association.  In  both 
cases,  so  far,  the  fund  was  raised 
through  theatre  benefits  which  gave 
the  Alumni  a  chance  to  share  with 
each  other  a  social  pleasure  and  at 
the  same  project  their  influence  up- 
on education  in  the  State  in  a  most 
outstanding   way. 

The  Alumni  will  propose  at  the 
meeting  in  June  to  launch  a  drive 
for  a  $3000  fund  to  become  a  Loan 
Fund  for  Juniors.  Fifteen  hundred 
dollars  is  to  be  raised  in  1925-26, 
and  the  balance  in   1926-27. 


WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?      You   may,  sir. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?      The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 

That   girl    will    hold    your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.     Call   again.     Good-day. 


Interest   of   the    Towson    Bankers. 

For  the  last  seven  years  the  Bal- 
timore County  Bank  of  Towson  has 
offered  an  award  of  ten  dollars  for 
the  outstanding  scholarship  student 
in  the  school.  The  scholarship  re- 
cord must  accumulate  throughout 
the  two-year  course.  Holders  of  this 
award  for  the  last  three  years  are  as 
follows:  Bertha  Wood,  of  Calvert 
county  Class  of  1922;,  Caroline 
Elizabeth  Read,  of  Talbot  County, 
Class  of  1923;  Miriam  Cronhardt,  of 
Baltimore  County,   Class  of  '24. 

Two  years  ago  the  Second  Nat- 
ional Bank  of  Towson  offered  a  char- 
acter award  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
outstanding  student  citizen  of  the 
school.  Ethel  Lynch,  of  Baltimore 
County,  was  elected  by  the  Class  of 
1923,  and  Naomi  Harsh,  of  Washing- 
ton County,  was  elected  by  the  Class 
of  1924  as  their  representative  citi- 
zen. 

This  year  the  Towson  National 
Bank  has  offered  a  twenty  dollar 
award  for  Rural  Practice  'Teachers 
and  Predicted  Leadership  for  Com- 
munity Service.  Throughout  the 
year  the  students  practicing  in  the 
one  and  two-room  schools  in  Balti- 
more county,  affiliated  with  the  Nor- 
mal, have  been  doing  their  best. 
Twelve  students  have  been  observed 
by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  and  at 
the  Commencement  the  honor  stu- 
dent will  be  named. 

During  the  year  1923-24  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Charles  Linthicum,  an 
Alumnius  of  this  school,  now  repre- 
senting Maryland  in  Congress,  offer- 
ed a  twenty-dollar  award  for  an 
essay  contest.  "The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States"  was  the  topic 
selected.  Miss  Emma  Evelyn  Flook 
of  Frederick  county,  won  the  award. 

(Continued    on   Page    3) 
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The    American    School    Citizenship. 

League. 

The  American  Scliool  Citizenship 
League  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  active  throughout  America  and 
throughout  the  world  in  the  pro- 
moting of  citizenship,  national  and 
international.  This  school  has  had 
signal  success  in  winning"  the  honors 
offered  by  the  League.  We  can  not 
miss  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute to  the  scholarship  and  ability 
to  guide  students,  possessed  by  Lena 
C.  Van  Bibber,  one  of  the  instructors 
of  history  at  Normal,  for  she  has 
been  indefatigable  iu  setting  up 
scholarly  standards  for  study  and 
research  among  the  students  of  the 
history  classes  who  have  entered 
their  essays  year  by  year  in  the  in- 
ternational contests.  The  record  of 
the  school  is  as  follows: 


Wood, 
Tull, 


3rd      prize, 


2nd      prize, 
1st     prize, 


1919 — Lola 
Senior  Class. 

192  0 — Grace 
Academic  Class. 

1921 — Lucile    Heath, 
Senior  Class. 

19  2  2 — Cornelia  Wilson,  2nd  prize. 
Senior  Class. 

1924 — Katherine  Gibson,  1st  prize. 
Senior  Class;  Harry  Bachelor,  3rd 
prize.  Senior  Class. 

This  year  while  athletic  awards, 
numerals,  letters,  etc.,  were  being 
conferred  at  an  assembly  it  occurred 
to  a  member  of  the  staff  that  an 
Honor  Society  for  Scholarship,  Char- 
acter and  Achievement  in  regular 
school  activities  and  in  life  should 
be  honored  in  some  appropriate  way 
similiar  to  athletics.  So  the  Honor 
Society  was  conceived.  It  is  about 
to  be  organized  and  its  membership 
will  be  made  up  of  faculty  members 
who  have  received  honor  scholar- 
ships, or  promoted  achievements,  and 
of  honor  students  in  both  Senior 
and  Junior  years.  Eventually  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  who  have 
achieved  outstanding  honors  will  be 
invited  to  join.  The  first  meeting 
will  be  held  Friday,  June  12,  at  the 
Principal's  house. 

If  the  measure  of  a  school  is  the 
Interest  of  the  public  in  its  purposes, 
and  the  interest  of  its  pupils  in  the 
■world  outside  that  touches  and 
shapes  their  professional  ends  then 
certainly  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School  can  say,  "We  march  on 
together  hand  in  hand — we  cannot 
fail,  for  education  leads  and  under- 
standing followeth  close  and  touch- 
eth  deeply." 

LIDA  LEE,  TALL 
Principal, 
Maryland  State  Normal  School 


A  FACULTY  MTMBEK  WILL  WED. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sutherland 
Buckley  request  the  honor  of  your 
presence  at  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  to  Mr. 
Bernard  F.  Gehring,  on  Saturday 
morning,  June  thirteenth,  at  ten 
o'clock,  St.  Anthony's  Church,  Balti- 
more,  Maryland. 


HOW  I  CONDUCTED  A  NEWS- 
PAPER IN  MY  THIRD 
GRADE  AT  HAGERSTOWN, 
MARYLAND, 


To  in  still  a  love  for  reading  my 
pupils  have  a  book  shelf,  which  is 
composed  of  books  donated  by  them. 
It  happened  that  on  this  book  shelf 
I  had  placed  some  copies  of  "The 
Star,"  a  newspaper  published  by 
last  year's  Maryland  State  Normal 
summer  pupils,  and  an  issue  of 
"Bare  Pacts,"  published  by  the  pri- 
mary grades  at  Bare  Hill,  Baltimore 
county. 

Much  interest  was  created  by 
these  papers  and  finally  that  interest 
reached  such  a  high  pitch  that  it 
broke  into  a  desire  to  have  a  news- 
paper at  Wayside  School.  So,  for 
one  week  we  took  the  topic  "Our 
Newspaper"  for  talks  in  our  oral 
English. 

First,  v.'e  discussed  just  what  was 
a  newspaper.  Following  this  lesson 
v/e  decided  how  a  newspaper  would 
be  of  use  to  us..  Then  we  talked 
about  the  expense  of  a  newspaper. 
This  made  the  newspaper  proposition 
look  rather  gloomy,  as  we  at  once 
agreed  that  we  could  not  afford  a 
printed  paper.  Finally,  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  a  hectograph  would  be 
just  the  thing  to  solve  the  publish- 
ing proposition.  I  told  the  children 
about  it  and  displayed  a  hectograph. 
We  decided  that  we  would  hecto- 
graph our  paper. 

Next  and  most  interesting  was  our 
choosing  a  name  for  the  paper.  Each 
child  was  allowed  to  suggest  a  name. 
As  a  reward  for  the  best  suggestion 
we  decided  to  feature  that  one  in  our 
first  issue.  We  voted  upon  these 
suggestions,  voting  "Wayside  Whis- 
tle"  as   the  most  appropriate. 

Next,  v,-e  talked  about  the  cover 
for   our   paper.     As   an      assignment 


following  the  discussion  each  was 
asked  to  design  a  cover.  These  de- 
signs were  most  complicated  and 
comical.  The  one  which  was  the 
best  for  interpretation  was  that  of 
a  round  figure  representing  a  boy 
whistling.  We  liked  the  idea,  but 
not  the  picture,  so  we  asked  one  of 
our  friends  to  draw  us  a  picture 
carrying  out  our  idea. 

We  then  agreed  that  we  should 
have  someone  take  charge  of  col- 
lecting the  news,  etc.,  for  our  paper. 
We  found  out  what  names  were 
given  to  such  folks  and  appointed 
our  staff,  wiiich  consisted  of  an  edi- 
tor, assistant  editor  and  reporters 
for  games,  jokes,  riddles  and  other 
news. 

After  the  organization  of  our 
paper  we  did  one  hundred  per  cent, 
better  work  in  all  our  lessons,  be- 
cause the  best  of  that  work  would 
always  be  selected  by  our  school 
mates  for  our  Wayside  Whistle. 

Not  enough  copies  could  be  issued 
for  each  of  us,  so  we  organized  into 
reading  circles.  Each  circle  made 
out  a  list  of  its  members,  who  each 
had  his  turn  in  taking  home  the 
paper.  You  can  imagine  how 
anxious  we  were  for  our  turn  to 
come. 

True,  it  is,  that  we  have  not  had 
at:  many  issues  as  we  had  hoped,  but 
that  does  not  discourage  us.  We  do, 
however,  feel  that  we  have  begun 
something  that  shows  our  best  work 
in  thoughts,  own  hand-writing  and 
drawing. 

As  you  know,  all  newspapers  have 
an  exchange  list,  so  when  you  begin 
your  paper  won't  you  place  us,  "The 
Wayside  Whistle,"  on  your  list? 

NAOMI    (PAT)    HARSH, 

Class   of   '24. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in    Coal,    Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 


Towson,  Md. 


Riderwood,  Md. 


THE  ROSE  BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

Manicuring,     Hair     Dressing,     Facial 

Massaging,    Scalp   Treatment, 

Bobbing  and  Shampooing 

York  Bead  and   Burke   Avenue 

Telephone  Towson  577 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your   Money    and    Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

First  Class  Shoe  Repairing 

L.  ECaCEK,  Prop. 

York  and   Joppa  Boads, 

TOWSOX,  MD. 
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PRINCE   GEORGE'S   SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  SCHOOLS 
HAS  HIGH  IDEALS. 


Normal  School  Graduate,  AMiat  May 

Tlic    Parent    Reasonably 

Expect  Of  You? 

Many  times  we  hear  of  the  rights 
of  childhood,  those  rights  whicli  the 
practices  of  civilization  give  to  the 
human  during  the  period  of  its  in- 
fancy. As  enumerated  under  the 
common  law  they  are  the  right  to 
shelter,  to  protection  and  to  susten- 
ance. To  these  have  been  added  in 
more  modern  times  the  right  to  be 
well  born,  to  be  educated,  to  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  the  best 
physical  growth,  to  be  exposed  to 
correct  moral  environment  and  ex- 
ample, and  to  be  trained  to  earn  a 
living.  These  are  but  samples  of 
the  rights  exacted  by  modern  society 
from  the  adult  for  the  child. 

In  view  of  these  rights  of  child- 
hood, what  are  the  rights  of  the 
parent  in  relation  to  the  school? 
What  may  the  parent  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  you  as  a  teacher?  Is  it 
that  you  shall  devote  your  energy 
and  talent  solely  to  the  development 
of  intellectual  power  and  to  mental 
growth,  to  the  end  that  your  pupils 
may  rank  well  in  standard  tests?  Is 
it  sufficient  that  you  shall  strive  to 
fulfill  the  commonly  accepted  func- 
tion of  the  school — to  teach  books? 
Let  us  hope  this  aim  is  the  last  in 
your  list  of  teaching  objectives,  for 
of  the  many  phases  of  child  develop- 
ment, may  we  not  properly  rank  as 
of  least  importance  the  acquirement 
of  book  facts? 

May  we,  at  the  risk  of  bearing  coals 
of  low  quality  to  you  Newcastle  of 
high  ideals  and  efficient  training, 
enumerate  some  of  the  rights  of  the 
parents  who  next  September  will 
send   their  most  precious  possession 


to  be  in  your  gentle  care  and  nurture. 
In  thus  reposing  confidence  in  you, 
in    thus    turning   over      to      you    the 
world's  biggest  business,  the  making 
of  men   and   women,   the   parent   un- 
deniably has  the     right     to  expect: 
that  you  will   aid  the  home  and  the 
church  in  making  the  child   morally 
fit;    that  by  your  method  of  instruc- 
tion   and    your    school    management 
you  will  instil  into  the  child's  mind 
those   high   ideals  and  develop  those 
habits   of     conduct     that     make     for 
right    living.      In    the    present   social 
order,    this   is   the   supreme   function 
of  child   training;    that   you   will  aid 
the   home   and      health      agencies   in 
making  the  child  physically  fit;  that 
you  will  not  only  teach  the   facts  of 
good  health,  but  that  you  will  cause 
the   physical   conditions   and   the   ac- 
tivities   of   your    school    to      be   such 
that    the    child    may    acquire      those 
habits  that  make  for  good  health,  to 
the   end   that   his  body   may   be   free 
from   pain,    his   mind    free   from   an- 
guish   and    his    spirit    abounding    in 
that  happiness  that  can  come  only  to 
the   healthy  body;    that  you   will   do 
your    part    in    making    the    child    so- 
cially  fit;    that   you    will   so    conduct 
yourself   and   the   exercises   in      your 
school  and   on  the  play  ground   that 
the   child   will    acquire      those   social 
virtues  and  that  integrity  of  conduct 
that   will    make    him      a    worthwhile 
and  proper  member  of  society — that 
he  may  know  men     better     than  he 
knows   books;    that   you   will    aid    in 
making  the  child  culturally  fit;   that 
in  the  display  of  your  own  tastes  and 
by    attention    to    the    appearance    of 
your    own    schoolroom    you    will    de- 
velop  in   the   child    conscious    appre- 
ciation of  the  best  that     is     in  art, 
music  and  literature,  to  the  end  that 
he   may  obtain   the   most  wholesome 
enjoyment    from      the      leisure    time 
that  is  to  be  his;   that  you  will  con- 
tribute  to  making  the     child   indus- 
trially   fit;    that   by   precept   and    ex- 
ample  you    will    instill    in    the    child 
mind  the  highest  ideals  of  work  and 
the   dignity   of   labor;    that   you   will 
make   him    ambitious   to   succeed,    to 
be   efficient,   to      do     better   than   he 
would    otherwise    the   work    that   so- 
ciety is  sure  to  give  him,  to  the  end 
that  he   may   carry     unfailingly  and 
uncomplainingly    his      social      load; 
last,  and  perhaps  least,  that  you  will 
start   the   child   on    the     road   to  be- 
coming   intellectually    fit;       that    by 
careful    methods    of    instruction    and 
by    ideals    of   thoroughness   you    will 
give   to   him   those   tools  of  learning, 
the  teaching   of  which   is     the  com- 
monly    accepted      function     of     the 
school,    and    those    elementary    facts 
of    history,    geography,      arithmetic, 
etc.,   that   are   the  necessary   founda- 
tion for  future  mental  growth. 
I      Do  these  things  well  as  a  teacher, 
and    regardless   of   what   the   multi- 


tude may  say,  you  may  count  your- 
self a  success. 

NICHOLAS    OREM, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Prince  George's  County. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS. 


The  last  meeting  for  this  school 
term,  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers was  held  at  the  College  Club  by 
the  invitation  of  Miss  Van  Bibber. 
.Junior  nominees  were  invited  to  be- 
come members;  a  temporary  presi- 
dent, Mary  Johnson,  and  a  secretary, 
Mabel  Pohler,  were  elected,  and  the 
tentative  program  for  next  year  was 
presented. 

Program  1925-1926. 

1.  Study  of  the  World  Court  and 
the   problem   of  our   participation. 

2.  Survey  of  Civics  Teaching  in 
Maryland. 

3.  Study  of  Party  Principles. 

4.  Study  of  the  Constitution  in 
connection  with  the  Wadsworth- 
Garrett  amendment,  and  other  prob- 
lems. 

This  tentative  program  was  drawn 
up  at  the  Intercollegiate  Meeting 
held  May  26,  at  the  club  rooms  of 
the  Maryland  Branch  of  the  League. 

The  survey  of  civics  teaching  is  to 
be  the  most  important  project  of  the 
year.  The  work  will  be  divided  as 
follows: 

Western  Shore,  the  two  Normal 
Schools — Elementary  Schools  iu  the 
counties. 

Hood  College  and  Western  Mary- 
land College — High   Schools. 

Goucher  College  —  City  High 
Schools. 

Notre   Dame — Private   Schools. 

Eastern  Shore,  the  Normal  School 
at  Easton — Elementary  Schools. 
Washington  College — High  Schools. 

In  thus  dividing  the  problem 
among  the  various  educational  insti- 
tutions we  hope  to  get  a  full  report 
upon  civics  teaching  in  the  entire 
State,  to  be  published  in  a  bulletin 
next  spring. 

LILLIAN   KENLON,   '25. 


Inquiring  visitor — To  what  do  you 
attribute  your  long  life,  Uncle? 

Oldest  Inhabitant — Well,  I  don't 
rightly  know.  Several  of  them  pat- 
ent medicine  companies  is  bargain- 
ing with  me  now. — Tiger. 


S.  Y.  T. — Do  you  serve  a  chicken 
dinner  here? 

Waiter — We'll  serve  anybody. 


Valet — Your    bawth    is   ready,   sir. 
"Aw,    I    say,    'Awkins,      take      the 
bawth    for   me — and,   'Awkins,   make 
it  a  cold  plunge." — Judge. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM. 


Tile  following  program  and  gen- 
eral information  covers  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School,  Towson,  Md.,  which 
meets  Saturday,  June   13th: 

Saturday  afternoon,  June  13,  3.30- 
4.30  o'clock,  Richmond  Hall,  Recep- 
tion by   Principal. 

4.30-5.30  o'clock.  Administration 
Building  —  Class  Reunions,  Unit 
Meetings. 

5.00-6.00  o'clock.  Music  Room, 
Administration  Building — Business 
Meeting. 

6.30  o'clock.  Administration  Build- 
ing— Subscription    Dinner.    Music. 

Saturday  evening.  Auditorium — ' 
Reception  to  Seniors,  8.00-9.00 
o'clock;  Dancing  0.00-12.00  o'clock; 
Bohl's  Orchestra. 

General  Infomiation. 
Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  the  principal 
of  the  Normal  School,  seeks  the  op- 
portunity to  give  a  word  of  greeting 
to  all  members  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Social  Room,  Rich- 
mond Hall,  on  the  campus. 

Unit  and  Class  Meetings — Epecial 
rooms  for  class  or  unit  meetings 
will  be  assigned  to  any  one  who 
sends  for  reservation  by  June  8. 
Communicate  with  Miss  Mary  Hud- 
son Scarborough,  Maryland  State 
Normal  School,  Towson,  Md. 

Business  Meeting — The  principal 
matters  of  business  to  be  brought  up 
on  this  occasion  will  be: 

First,  the  raising  of  a  substantial 
loan  fund  for  Junior  students. 

Second,  reports  of  County  Units 
and  of  committees. 

Dinner — The  subscription  dinner 
will  be  served  under  the  auspices  of 
the  dormitory  staff,  and  the  students 
will  provide  an  attractive  musical 
program.     Price,      $1.50.  Please 

send  your  reservations  not  later  than 
June  8  to  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Todd.  224 
Prospect  Avenue,  Roland  Park,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Annual  dues,  50  cents,  should  be 
paid  at  this  time  also. 

Dance  tickets  will  be  issued  on  re- 
ceipt of  dues. 

Admission  cards  for  escorts  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

Reception  to  Seniors — In  order  to 
have  ample  opportunity  for  the 
Alumni  to  become  acquainted  with 
new  members  graduating  this  year, 
invitations  have  been  issued  to  re- 
presentatives of  the  Senior  Class  to 
the  dinner  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  reception  hour,  followed 
by  dancing.  The  Seniors  and  their 
escorts  are  invited  to  remain. 

Out-of-Town  Guests  —  Provision 
has  been  made  to  accommodate 
forty  out-of-town  guests  at  the  rate 
of  $1.00  for  room  and  breakfast. 
Reservations  will  be  honored  as  re- 
ceived.    Address:      Miss      Ruth      C. 


Sperry,       Maryland      State      Normal 
School,  Towson,  Md. 

The  officers  of  the  1924-25  Alumni 
Association  are:  President,  Kath- 
arine Bratton,  Elkton;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Carrie  Geischel,  Brooklyn; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  L  i  e  1  a 
Beatty,  Roland  Park  School;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Laura  Price,  Bal- 
timore; Treasurer,  Mrs.  Lanra  P. 
Todd,  224  Prospect  Avenue;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Mary  Weber  Lee, 
chairman;  Nellie  Ledley,  Mary  Grau, 
Wm.  S.  Love,  M.  D.,  George  Schlu- 
derberg. 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  FAIRY- 
LAND  FOLK. 


TO  NEWELL  HALL. 


We  won't  forget — when  we  grow  old 

The  days  at  Newell  Hall; 
The  jingling  of  the  jailer's  keys 

Who  kept  us  in  the  walls. 

Or  the  mad,  wild  rush  at  lunch  time 

And  the  line  there  used  to  be. 
And  the  little  red  ticket  that  admit- 
ted us 
And    the    "starved    out"    looks   we 
used  to  see. 

And  e'er   our   lengthy     assignments 
were  done 
The  old  clock  in  the  tower  chimed 
ten. 
And  then  a  tapping  at  the  door 
And  the  "lights  out"  call  again. 

And  now  as  we  are  soon  to  go. 

Inmates  no  more  to  be. 
We'll  ne'er  forget  old  Newell  Hall 
Where  life  was  fun  and  glee. 
The  Menu, 
APPLE,    CHEEZE,    RICE. 


Can   you   tell   me   where   to   find   the 

fairies 
And  elves  and  pixies  too 
When   they   dance   in   the   moonlight 

yellow 
O'er  the  violet's  velvety  blue. 

Can   you   tell   me  where   the   gnomes 

work 

And  toil  through  the  livelong  day, 

Down   in  the  dark,  damp  coal  mines 

Shut    off    from    the      sun's    bright 

ray? 

Oh!  walk  to  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
That   glows  after  April  showers; 

There  you  will  find  elves  and  fairies 
Fluttering  'mid  fragrant  flowers. 

Then  walk  still  farther,  I  prithee, 
Down  to  where  the  brooklet  ends; 

There  you  will  find  each  busy  gnome 
As  each  to  his  own  task  he  bends. 

STANLEY   TURNER. 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ORIOLE 

M.    AGNES    ANDERSON 


Complincnts 

TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOWSON        -        MARrLANB 

Prescription  Pliarmacists 


CHARLES    STREET 
AT  LEXINGTON 


€'J/eilh 


J. 


BALTIMORE 
MARTLANDi 


APPAREL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

Jlnd  all   the   Smart   Accessories 

MAIL     ORDE^RS     FILLKD     PROMPTLY 


Reserved  for 

Joel  Gutman  &  Co. 
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TEVLE  BUDGET  RETURNS. 


The  following  chart  shows  the 
medians  (similar  to  averages)  for 
each  of  the  fifteen  sections  sending 
in  returns.  A  median  is  given  for 
each  section  on  each  one  of  the 
items  included  on  the  time  budget 
sheets.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more 
sections  did  not  send  in  their  com- 
pleted sheets,  but  on  the  whole  400 
students  out  of  1100  is  a  fairly  re- 
presentative sampling.  The  returns 
were  for  seven  consecutive  days  in 
which  a  record  was  kept  of  activities 
by  half  hours  between  6.30  A.  M. 
and   11.00   P.   M. 
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C — Classes,  assembly,  etc. 

S Study,      preparing     assignments, 

reading,  etc. 
M — Meals,  ice  cream,  etc. 
1 — Intellectual       recreation,       novel 

reading,   crossword   puzzlis,   etc. 
E — Dancing,   social   parties,   etc. 
R Indoor      or       outdoor       physical 

games,   daily  dozen,  walks,  etc. 
W Work   other   than   school   work. 


X — Extra  curricular  school  activi- 
ties. 

D — Personal  toilette,  dressing,  bath- 
ing, shampooing,   etc. 

T — Teaching. 

F — Free  time,  idling,  conversations, 
etc. 

Y — Office  appointments,  excuses,  pro- 
grams, etc. 

A — Assisting  faculty  members. 

B — Trips  by  trolley  or  auto  to 
school,  to  home,  shopping. 

Z — Religious  exercises,  attending 
church,  prayers,  etc. 

Xj — Sleep,  rest,  etc.;  Illness,  head- 
aches, etc. 

Some  Interpretations  Based  On  The 
Cliart. 

1.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  student 
spends  2  2  hours  a  week  in  classes. 

2.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  3.  student 
spends  20  hours  a  week  studying  and 
making  preparations  for  classes. 

3.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  student 
spends  13  hours  a  week  eating. 

4.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  student 
spends  4  hours  a  week  dancing  be- 
tween the  hours  designated  above. 

5.  The  average  M  .S.  N.  S.  student 
spends  5  hours  a  week  in  intellectual 
recreation. 

6.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  student 
spends  5  hours  a  week  in  physical 
exercise   and  games. 

7.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  student 
spends  7  hours  a  week  at  work 
other  than  school  work. 

8.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  student 
spends  1  hour  a  week  in  extra  cur- 
ricular activities. 

9.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  student 
spends  7  hours  a  week  at  personal 
toilette,   "dolling   up." 

10.  The   average  M.   S.   N.   S.   stu- 


dent   spends      one-quarter      hour    a 
week  teaching. 

11.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  stu- 
dent has   8   hours  a  week   .free  time. 

12.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  stu- 
dent spends  one-half-hour  a  week  in 
office  appointments. 

13.  The  average  M.  S.  N  .S.  stu- 
dent spends  no  time  at  all  assisting 
faculty  members. 

14.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  stu- 
dent spends  9  hours  a  week  travel- 
ing by  trolley  or  auto. 

1.5.  The  average'  M.  S.  N.  S.  stu- 
dent spends  two  and  one-half  hours 
a  week   at  religious   devotions. 

16.  The  average  M.  S.  N.  S.  stu- 
dent spends  12  hours  weekly  sleep- 
ing between  6.30  A.  M.  and  11.00 
P.  M. 

Further    Inten)rotations. 

Junior  Eleven  spends  the  most 
time  in  classes. 

.Junior  8  spends  the  least  time  in 
classes. 

Senior  14  studies  longer  than  any 
other  section. 

Senior  10  spends  the  least  time 
studying. 


Junior   8   eats  just  twice   as  long  as 
Junior  10. 

Senior  1  puts  in  the  most  time  at 
intellectual  recreation. 

Junior  4  puts  in  the  most  time  at 
intellectual  recreation. 

Senior  14  claims  not  to  spend  any 
time  dancing. 

Junior  1  are  the  champion  mara- 
thon  dancers. 

Junior  12  leads  the  list  in  physical 
exercise. 

Senior  7  are  the  hardest  workers 
ci'tside  of  school. 

Junior  4,  Junior  7,  Junior  9,  Jun- 
ior  10   work  least  outside  of  school. 

Junior  1  and  Senior  13  put  in  the 
most  time  at  extra  curricular  activi- 
ties. 

Nine  out  of  fifteen  sections  do  not 
rarticipate  in  extra  curricular  activi- 
ties. 

Senior  13  spends  the  most  time  at 
personal  toilette. 

Junior  7  make  their  personal 
toilettes  the  quickest. 

Junior  1  is  the  only  section  that 
did  any  teaching  during  budget 
v\  eek. 

Junior  12  had  the  most  free  time. 

Junior  7  had  the  least  time  for 
idling. 

Junior  1  is  the  only  section  that 
spent  any  time  in  office  appoint- 
ments. 

No  sections  spent  any  time  assist- 
irg  faculty  members. 

Senior  1  and  Senior  7  spent  the 
most  time  in   traveling. 

Junior   10  traveled  the  least. 

Junior  4  spent  the  most  time  in 
religious  devotions. 

Senior  13  claims  to  have  spent  no 
time  at  all  in  religious  devotions 
during   Budge.;   Week. 

Junior   15   slept  the  most  between 
6.30   A.   M.   and   11.00   P.   M. 
t-enior  7  and  Senior  8  slept  only  half 
as   much   as   Junior    15    between   the 
same   hour?. 

Compiled    by   NORMAN    WOELFEL, 
Educational   Measurements. 


THE 
TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 
TOWSON  -    MARYLAND 

Cliecking   Accounts, 
Savings  Accounts 

Cliristmas  Savings  Club 
Safe   Deposit  Bo.ves. 
4%   Interest  Paid  on  Savings 
Open   Saturday   Niglits 

YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

Towson 

BUIOK    MOTOR    OARS 

(Four    Wheel    Brakes) 

F.  B.  and  M.  L.  Ports,  Props. 

Phone   Towson    625 
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OUE  AIM. 


We,  the  students  of  M.  S.  N.  S., 
Are    striving    for    more    and    not    for 

less. 
The  road  of  life  is  hard  and  rough, 
But   we     have     power      and      might 

enough 
To    carry   any   ship    o'er    the   billowy 

sea 
And   joyfully   triumph      in      the   end 

with  glee; 
So  character,   loyalty,  vim  and  right 
Is   what   we     uphold      with     all   our 

might. 
In  this  great  throng  of  ours 
We   hope'  and   resolve   to   kindle   the 

fires 
Of    honesty,    honor    and    justice    for- 
ever, 
And  all  wrong  from  us  now  we  must 

sever 
To  arms!   To  arms!   ye  noble  band. 
We  will  foster  and  better  this  land. 
A  citizen  we  will  be  today. 
Not  a  minute  will  we  delay; 
Resolved  to  live  by  truth  and  right, 
And  enter  in  the  struggle  and  fight. 
Let  our  banners  float  on  high 
And  trample  dishonor  and  let  it  lie. 
Remember,      things     are      gained 

through  work. 
And  fame  everywhere  does  not  lurk.. 
But    struggle,      struggle,      with    God 

ahead, 
And   all   thy  wants   will  be  fed. 

JULIA  BRYAN,  Jr.   XI. 


OUR  LINE-UP— SR.  5. 


Mrs.   McCord  is  our  class  advisor. 
Everyone    in    Sr.    5    sure    does    prize 
her. 

Eskridge,   the   chairman     of     Senior 

five 
Keeps  us  all  awake  and  alive. 

Logan  and   McNamee  are  pals, 
Both  of  them  are  very  fine  gals. 

Boyd  is  both  tall  and  thin, 
She    has    freckles    on    her    nose    and 
chin. 

Kelly  L  and  Kelly  I 
Will   stick   to   each   other   until   they 
die. 

Croswell    and    Webster    and    Grimes 

all  have 
Hair  as  red  as  Rose-Vel  salve. 

Wachowicz,    Thompson    and    Frances 

Orr 
Have  a  room  together  on  the  second 

floor. 

Cannon   and    Bricker   are      two   of   a 

kind. 
Strong  in  the  body,  but  weak  in  the 

mind. 

Archer  comes  fro.mBel  Air  so  far 
Every  morning  on  the  Ma  and  Pa. 


Apple,  Rice  and  Eavery  are  our  spe- 
I      cialists  in   gum, 

j  Without  it  they  never  into  our  class 
come. 

,  Early  and   Truitt   and      Ellis   are   so 

quiet, 
They're  not  a  bit  like  Verna  Viatt. 

Knatz  and  Nichols  are  very  good 
i      friends. 

How  will  they  live  when  this  year 
I      ends. 

MoCauley      and      Goodrich,      though 
;      long  they  have   tarried, 
I  When    school    is   over    they're   gonna 
get  married. 

Malinda  Bennett  is  so  fat  and  short, 
r-ut  despite  all  this  she  is  still  a  good 
j      sport. 

I  Dorothy  Davis  sings  so  high 
Her  notes  reach  far  up  in  the  sky. 

j  Downing   and    Clifton   are      seen   to- 

I      gether 

!  In  fair  and  in  rainy  weather. 

Pearsaul  on  the  piano  does  play 
Every  minute  of  the  day. 

Morris  cuts  a  class  a  day, 

I  wonder  if  she  is  as  ill  as  they  say? 

Geoghegan    and    V/hitehead    love    to 

dance 
Soon   they  will  go   on  the     stage   in 

France. 

Margaret  Beavin  is  one  of  the  gang 
Who  insists  on   greeting  you  with  a 
bang. 

Connelly,    Leatherbury   and    Caroline 

Vietch 
Are  almost  dying  to  go  out  to  teach. 


Gorbett  is  an  awful  crank. 

She  puts  all  her  money  into  a  bank. 

Naomi  Smith   and  Ida  Nabb 
Surely  have  the  gift  of  gab. 

Sullivan   sings  such  high  soprano, 
I  wonder  how  she'd  look  if  she  slip- 
ped on  a  "banano." 

A  prim  Miss  is  Lenore  Cropper, 
She   always      sits      so      straight   and 
proper. 

Helen  Carey  has  an  awful  time 
When    she   goes   out   with   a   man   to 
dine. 

MARGARET  BEAVIN,  Sr.  5. 


I      Tourist — What's    that   beast? 

I      Native — That's  a  razorback  hawg, 

j  suh. 

I  Tourist — What's  he  rubbing  himself 

on  the  tree  for? 
I      Native — Jest      stropping      hisself, 

suh,   jest   stropping   hisself. — Battal- 


Established   1868 
Towson    Branch    of 

LEWIS  H.  BENNETT  &  SON, 
Inc. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
Jobbing 

4    Cliesapeake   Ave.,   Towson,   Md. 

Telephone   Towson   505. 


Reserved  for 

Hochscliild=Kohn  &  Co. 


For  Your  New  Sport  or  Dress  Coat, 
Ensemble   or   Sport   Suit, 

Sport,   Afternoon   or   Dance   Frock — 
Go  To  Your  Favorite 

CHARLES,  Inc., 

Shop  of  Individuality 

203  N.  Charles  St. 
A  few  feet  from  Corner  of  Lexington 


Telephone  Towson  261  and  215 

GEO.  H.  STIEBER 

Table  Delicacies,  Select  Meats, 

Fancy  Groceries 

TOWSON  -  -        >IAR¥I.AND 

MASON'S  GARAGE 

WILLYS-ICIVIGHT   &   OVERLAND 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

TIRES,   TUBES,  ACOESSORIES 

Y'ork  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone  Towson  354  Towson,   Md. 
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RAH,  FOR  THE  PINE  TREE 
TROOP. 


Although  we  Girl  Scouts  have  not 
beeu  making  so  much  noise  this 
year,  we  have  been  accomplishing 
\\onders.  In  the  fall  and  spring 
our  meetings  alternated  between  in- 
door, where  we  spent  our  time  pass- 
ing tests  and  playing  games,  and  out- 
door, where  we  had  "ripping"  good 
times  on  hikes.  As  a  result  of  our 
Scout  work,  we  have  been  able  to 
have  two  investature  services,  the 
first  conducted  by  Miss  Keating,  of 
Baltimore,  and  followed  by  a  most 
delightful  candy  pull;  the  second, 
conducted  by  Miss  Anita  S.  Dowell,  of 
our  own  teaching  staff,  at  which  ser- 
vice seventeen  became  Second  Class 
Scouts,  the  rest  taking  Tenderfoot 
degrees. 

In  order  to  raise  money  we  held 
a  "Pussy  Willow  Sale"  in  the  early 
spring.  With  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  we  purchased  a  silk  flag  for  the 
use  of  the  school.  Not  content  with 
helping  raise  money  for  ourselves 
(selfishness  is  not  a  Scout's  ideal) 
we  sent  four  of  our  sisters,  who  be- 
long to  the  Glee  Club,  to  sing  at  the 
benefit  of  the  Baltimore  Scouts  who 
were  holding  a  meeting  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  building. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  our 
Scout  activities  was  the  annual  song 
contest,  which  just  recently  ended. 
This  year  our  seven  patrols  brought 
in  quite  a  variety  of  songs,  set  to 
popular  and  familiar  tunes,  and  we 
were  at  quite  a  loss  when  it  came 
time  to  select  the  very  best  of  so 
ir.any  different  types.  Finally  we 
voted  in  favor  of  the  song  to  the 
tune  of  'Mariannina": 
Over  hills  and   'cross   the     meadows 

green. 
Hiking  Scouts  of  the   Pine  Tree  are 

seen. 
In  all  nature  finding  joy  serene, 
Loving  ever  to  be  free; 
Strong  in  honor,  purity; 
Striving  ever  glad  and  kind  to  be. 
Ever   true,   loyal   too. 
Hail  to  thee!   the  Troop  of  the  Pine 

Tree! 

As  a  conclusion  to  our  real  Scout 
work  we  sent  a  number  of  our  sis- 
ters to  the  Scout  rally  on  May  16th 
to  receive  merit  badges.  They  all 
came  back  with  honors,  and  the 
number  of  badges  received  that  day 
far  exceeds  the  number  ever  won 
before  in    the   history   of   the   school. 

Our  one  big  social  event  was  the 
dance  v/hich  we  held  early  in  March, 
but  even  more  that  that  did  we  en- 
joy our  week-end  at  the  Craft  Club 
Cottage.  There,  though  mid  rather 
crov.'ded  conditions,  we  lived  next  to 
nature  and  "roughed  it,"  as  we 
never  had  before.  And  now,  as  the 
year  draws  to  a  close,  with  new  offi- 
cers elected  and  Scout  work  over, 
V/e  Seniors  carry  away  happy  mem- 


ories, while  the  Juniors  look  forward 
v/ith  hopes  of  another  year  fraught 
v.ith  as  many  pleasures  as  those  of 
the  past.  Scouts,  let's  give  one 
rousing  cheer  for  Miss  Medwedeff, 
our  captain,  and  "Tommy"  Currens, 
cur  little  lieutenant,  who  have  helped 
and  guided  us  in  our  work  and  play. 
B.  C,  '25. 


A  "PROFESSIONAL"  POEM. 


'Twas  the  night  before  professionals 

and  there  in  her  room 
Sat  a  girl     reading     swiftly,   by  the 

light  of  the   moon. 
Her    hair    was    disheveled,    her    face 

pale   and   white 
And  she  looked  as  if  driven  by  fury 

that   night. 
The   clock   was      just     striking,   and 

three  times  it  struck, 
M'^lien  she  tugged  at  her  hair  as  tho 

she  were  stuck 
On   a   problem    that   never   had   been 

solved  before — 
When    suddenly — unseen,      a      hand 

opened   the   door! 
The   girl   jumped   and   screamed   and 

she  trembled  with  fear 
As  these  words  of  her  mother  smote 

thus  on  her  ear: 
"My  daughter,  you  must  stop,  you'll 

die  if  you  don't." 


"Oh  mother,"  she  answered,  "I  can't 

and  I  won't, 
This  book  I  must  finish  ere  closeth 

my  eyes." 
And  with  this  she  gave  quite  a  ser- 
ies of  sighs. 
"What   book   are   you      reading   that 

keeps  you  so  late. 
Your  health  you  are  ruining,  you're 

in  a  sad  state?" 

"O,    dear,    I      must      finish,"    the 

daughter  replies, 
"This    book    so    entrancing    is    called 

'Sailors'  Wives.'  " 

RUTH   E.    BIEN, 

Senior    Eight. 


He — So  your     brother     made  the 
I  team? 

!      She — Oh,      I      wouldn't    say    that. 
I  But,  of  course,  he  helped. — Life. 


"Sandy,  ye  sit  there  like   an   owl. 
Say  something." 

"Hoot    mon." — Jack-o-Lantern. 


SCIIOEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS 

Millinery,  Coats,  Suits,  Waists, 

Afternoon  and  Evening'  Dresses 

Furs  and  Novelties 

214  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


"Hub  100"  and  "Granite"  Silk  Hose,  $1.85 

When  somebody  adds  to  the  spectrum,  The  Hub  adds  to 
its  collection  of  "Hub  100"  and  "Granite"  silk  hose.  And 
"new  colors"  are  frequent. 


Hub 


Baltimore 


Compliments  of 

TffE  BLACKS  Di:.CKER  MFG. CO. 

TOWSON  HEIGHTS  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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A.  H.  PETTING  MANUFACTURING  JEWELRY  CO. 
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DIAMONDS        FINE  JEWELRY 

213  N.  LIBERTY  STREET  BALTIMORE,  MU 

HENRY  RECKORD 
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TWO  EXCELLENT  ASSEMBLY 
TALKS. 


A  Glorious  Pi-ofession. 

"Teaching  is  next  to  life  at  its 
fount" — a  very  little  sentence,  but 
wlien  you  heard  that  sentence  spoken 
by  Mr.  Smith,  principal  of  Baltimore 
City  College,  you  realized  its  full 
significance. 

Teaching  is  next  to  life  at  its  fount 
because  we  always  have  the  hope- 
ful, spontaenous  Youth  with  us,  and 
we  always  have  the  hope,  if  not  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  leading  those 
young  people  to  higher  spiritual 
ideals,  better  executive  functioning, 
and  that  we  are  helping  them  to  live 
a  happy  life  for  a  consistent  reason. 

The  life  of  teachers  will  be  such 
as  they  make  it,  and,  though  they 
can  never  make  it  lucrative  enough 
to  be  computed  in  millions,  they  can, 
after  all,  compare  the  possession  of 
a  million  to  a  life  consecrated  to 
guiding  others,  and  find  the  balance 
heavy  in  their  favor. 

In  this  mercenary  age  we  ask, 
"What  price"  for  everything  we 
come  in  contact  with.  It  is  a  trite 
phrase  with  us,  and  alas!  we  also 
ask  "What  price  teaching." 

The  wealth  of  teaching  is  a  minus 
ouantitj-.  Its  eminence  and  position 
are  negligible,  and  we  sacrifice  com- 
fort for  toil,  worry  and  vexation  be- 
cause we  as  teachers  will  be  men 
and  women  doing  a  yeoman's  work, 
but  when  you  say  "What  price  teach- 
ing" I  answer — "at  the  price  of  la- 
bor, of  toil,  at  the  sweat  of  my 
brow,  by  depressions,  by  crushed 
ideals  and  by  sacrifice.  I  dedicate 
myself  to  the  vital  life  and  innate 
spirituality  of  a  glorious  profession 
— the  Teaching  Profession." 

Such  was  the  message  of  Mr. 
Smith. 


ted  of  no  choice — today  we  refer  to 
them  as  "the  Dark  Ages."  After 
the  Crusades  we  have  the  wonderful 
choice  of  Columbus,  which  affected 
the  whole  world. 

From  the  educational  standpoint 
the  importance  of  choice  is  out- 
standing and  inevitable.  The  poli- 
ticians must  choose  how  much,  or 
rather  how  little,  they  can  give  to 
the  schools.  The  principal  must 
choose  the  kind  of  a  school  he  wants. 
The  pupils'  choice  must  be  one  of  at- 
titude, and  the  tragedy  of  the  choice 
of  some  teachers  is  that  they  do  not 
choose  to  leave  the  profession. 

As  d  plea,  and  as  a  warning  to 
make  your  choice  easier  "take  the 
subject  to  the  brain"  and  ponder  it 
easierv.-ell  Each  choice  will  become 
easier  and  finally,  instead  of  "caus- 
ing misery"  by  indecision,  we  will 
"learn  to  choose  by  choosing"  just 
as  thoroughly  as  we  learn  to  play 
by  playing. 

CARLOTTA  SILVER,   Sr.    13. 


"lieam  To  Choose  By  Choosing." 

"Giving  decisions  is  the  hardest 
v.'ork  in  the  world.  Indecision 
causes  more  human  misery  than  it 
can  cure."  Mr.  DeHuff,  Principal 
of  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute, 
after  speaking  these  words,  gave  us 
such  a  message  of  hope  and  loyalty 
that  I  am  anxious  to  pass  it  on  to 
those,  who,  perchance,  did  not  hear 
it. 

In  the  history  of  the  past  the  ef- 
fect of  a  choice  made — a  decision 
given  or  withheld  has  meant  much. 
Egypt,  typifying  all  Oriental  civiliz- 
ations, was  absolute,  allowing  her 
people  no  choice,  with  the  result  of 
retarded  growth.  Greece  was  less 
absolute;  her  civilization  advanced, 
grew  and  spread  to  all  the  ancient 
world.  Rome  too,  was  partially  in- 
clined to  allow  her  people  a  choice 
and  she  became  a  combination  of 
independence  and  imperialistic 
strength.     The   Middle   Ages   admit- 


MARYLAND    STATE    NORMAL 
SCHOOL,  FROSTBURG. 

Schedule  of  events  for  Commence- 
ment Week: 

Saturday,  June  6 — Alumni  Re- 
union: Business  meeting,  3.30-4.00; 
Tea  Dance,  4.00-6.00;  Class  Re- 
unions, 6.00-7.00;   Banquet,  8.00 

Sunday,  June  7,  3.30  P.  M. — Bac- 
calaureate Service,  St.  Paul's  Luth- 
eran Church. 

Monday,  June  8,  6.30  P.  M. — The 
School  Pageant,  School  lawn. 

Tuesday,  June  9,  8.00  P.  M. — 
Class  Dav,   Beall  High  School. 

Wednesday,  June  10,  8.30  P.  M. — 
Junior  Prom,  School  auditorium. 

Friday,  June  12,  10.00  A.  M. — 
Commencement,  school  lawn. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


June  roses — and  the  pleasing  sound 

Of  voices,  here,  then  gone, 

A   bright    face;    the    fragrance    of    a 

flower; 
A  tear,  quick  dried,  lest  it  mar 
Youth's  bright   Commencement  hour 
That  never  more  shall  dawn. 

June  roses — and  the  pulsing  beat 
Of  many  a  happy  heart; 
A  snowy  dress — a  melody  in  the  air; 
The  joy  of  Youth  that  knows  no  care. 
The   joy  of   Commencement      Day  is 

sweet. 
Yet  sad  are  we  to  part. 

CARLOTTA   SILVER,   Sr.    13. 


Switchcraft. 

The  bride  (at  the  telephone) — Oh. 
John,  do  come  home.  I've  mixed 
the  plugs  in  some  way.  The  radio 
is  all  covered  with  frost  and  the 
electric  ice-box  is  singing,  "Way  Out 
West  in  Kan^s." — Life. 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IN 
SENIOR  EIGHT  IF— 


1 — "Bortz"  did  not  have  an  ans- 
wer ready? 

2 — Mary  Henkel  came  on  time? 

3 — "Bubbles"  could  not  "explain 
after  class"? 

4 — "Starky"  did  not  have  some 
wise  crack  to  make 

5 — Blanche  Farrow  got  thin? 

6 — "Bowen"  got  thin? 

7 — Our  young  man  could  not  use 
"Gus  Smear"  as  a  reference  for 
everything? 

8 — ^"Bienie"  forgot  to  take  her 
medicine? 

9 — "Dot"  didn't  know  her  lesson 
by  heart? 

10 — Miss  Andrae  was  not  a  little 
bored? 

11 — We  did  not  have  Alice  Ekas 
to  broadcast  the  latest  scandal? 

12 — Ellis   was   not   pedagoging? 

13 — ^"Ag"  lost  her  big  heart? 

GLADYS  BOWEN,  Sr.  8. 


TOWSON  CANDY  KITCHEN 

AND  ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

JAMES  GEORGE,  Prop. 

The  Place  to  Eat,  Drink  and  Enjoy  Yourself 

HOME-MADE  CANDIES  OUR  SPECIALTY 

523  YORK  ROAD  TOWSON,  MD 


Start    a    Savings    Account   V/ith 
THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


TOWSON    BAKERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and   201. 


"Say  It  With  Flowers" 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 


Office:    Cut  Flower   and   Plant  Dept. 
5315  York  Road 

Nursery:    Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 
Govaiis,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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DO  WE  HAVE  RURAL  CLUB 
TONIGHT? 


"Do  we  have  Rural  Club  tonisht?" 
Kow  often  that  query  rang  through 
the  halls  en  Wednesday  nights! 
Yes.  we  had  those  meetings,  many 
of  them,  bat  most  of  the  memories 
o'  Rural  Club  days  that  we  shall 
carry  away  with  us  will  be  the  fun 
<nd  frolic  that  we  had  together. 
Our  first  froli';  was  rather  disastrous, 
for  we  gained  the  reputation  of 
keeping  late  hours,  but  how  could 
we  help  it'  Nobody  puts  faith  in 
a  bus,  even  if  it  is  carrying  the  won- 
cerful  Rural  Club  on  a  "huskin" 
bee." 

But  then,  we  somewhat  inoderated 
our  reputation  by  giving  three  par- 
ties, one  at  the  beginning  of  each 
tern,  to  the  teachers  of  the  practice 
centers  and  the  students  going  out 
for  their  new  experiences.  These 
parties  were  well  attended,  especially 
the  one  held  just  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  for  everyone  was  curi- 
ous to  know  what  presents  the  facul- 
ty were  receiving,  and  hov,'  they 
"took"  the  jokes  played  on  them. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  curious  ones 
were  satisfied,  and  the  recipients 
were  too,  we  hope! 

Xot  content  with  entertaining  only 
the  "favored  few,"  we  gave  the 
movie  "The  Boy  of  Flanders,"  fea- 
turing Jackie  Coogan.  The  proceeds 
swelled  our  treasure  store  to  a  great 
extent,  but,  money  mad,  we  decided 
to  make  mort  The  result  of  that 
decision  was  pur  two  plays,  "The 
Mirage"  and  "Neighbors,"  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Hulsizer,  and  he  war. 
certainly  patient  with  his  tempera- 
mental casts.  We  hope  the  audience 
had  as  much  fun  in  seeing  the  per- 
formances as  the  cast  had  in  giving 
them,    especially   the   night   we   took 


THE  COURT  LUNCH 

and 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

Cigars,   Candy   Soda 


THE  DULANY  VERNAY  CO, 
339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 


Leading  School  Supply  House  of  the 
SUte. 


Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  1062 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

3a*    W.    Saratoga   Street 

0pp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and  Special   DeBlerns  to  Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any    Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal   Pins  &   Rings 


them  to  Cockeysville  and  rushed 
around  looking  up  properties  after 
the  plays  began. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bishop 
says  qualifications  for  Rural  Club 
membership  should  be  "hay  seedy 
and  country  jakish"  ways,  we  have 
never  lacked  applicants.  We  showed 
the  candidates  what  joining  our 
noble  order  meant  as  we  initiated 
them  into  its  deep,  dark  secrets,  and 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  every  entrant 
"stuck  to  the  last"  in  spite  of  the 
treatment  he  received.  Maybe  it  was 
our  hikes  which  drew  students  into 
the  club,  but  we  are  sure  that  an  in- 
terest in  rural  work  must  have  been 
a  drawing  card  too. 

We  are  interested  in  our  work, 
and  we  are  certainly  proud  of  our- 
club.  Not  every  organization  can 
boast  of  our  advisory  council,  for  it 
is  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  leading 
educators  and  pioneer  thinkers  in 
the  field  of  rural  work  in  our  State, 
and  next  year  they  are  going  to  add 
heaps  of  "pep"  to  our  meetings. 

Now  the  Rural  Club  is  just  a 
memory  to  many  of  us,  but  it  is  a 
happy  and  unforgettable  one,  and 
next  year  we  may  find  ourselves 
wishing  we  might  go  "to  Rural 
Club"    on   Wednesday  nights. 

B.  C,  '25. 


"Black    chile,    what   yo'    doin'?" 
"I    ain't    doin'    a   thing.   Mammy." 
"My,    but   yo'    is    gettin'    mo'    like 
yo'   Pappy  every   day." — Juggler. 


FRANK  A.   PERSOHN 
AND  SON 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

10  A.  M.— 5  P.  M. 
Sat.   7   P.   M. — 9   P.   M. 

EYESIGHT  SPECI«_uISTS 

426  York  Road 

TOWSOX  -  -         MARY1.AND 

BALTIMORE    OFFICE: 
Gay  and  Monument   Sts. 


She — "My  brother  takes  up  Span- 
ish, French,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Ger- 
man and  Scotch." 

He — "When  does  he  study?" 
She — "He  doesn't  study;   he  runa 
an  elevator." — The  Tattler. 


Miss  R — "What  is  meant  by 
'floating  a  loan?'  " 

Herbert — "I  suppose  it  means  to 
drift  along  on  the  water  all  by  your- 
self."— The   Tattler,    Emmitsburg. 


The  Flag,  Banner  and  Pennant  Shop 

SUCCESSORS  TO  StSCO  BROTHERS 

Flaeii.    nannerK.    PenniintH.     Ami     nandff, 
Km)»lrixiR,  Church  /incl  .Society  Goodfl, 

(iold,  .Silver  and  Anti(iae  llrnldn. 

FrineeK,  TasHelf*.  Beadft  and    Noveltien. 

.Silk  Ilanners  for  Sch<iolll,  SocletleH,  &c* 

R.    H.    TAYLOU 

;}02  Park  Avenue,   Baltimore,   Md. 


Down's   Wedding   InTitations 

JAS.  H.  DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229   N.   Charles   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

WALTER  H003 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -        VEGETABLES 


Reserved  for 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

STUDENTS 

This  coupon  and  $3.00  maj'  be  used 
to  purchase  six  of  our  regular  $9.00 
a  dozen  photographs  with  one  of  our 
regular  $.50.00  a  dozen  photographa, 
if  presented  durinjj  the  scholastic 
j-ear. 

JOHN  A.  SELBY.  Msr, 

THE  ATELIER 

103  West  Lexington  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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STATE  SUPERVISOR 
SCHOOLS  SENDS  A 
MESSAGE. 


OF   equally    effective.      Personal    appear- 


A  Warning  To  Applicants. 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  says, 
"There  is  no  mystery  about  success, 
no  intervention  of  genii  or  fairies, 
no  luck  or  fortune.  Luck,  fate,  for- 
tune, and  chance  are  words  which 
have  no  place  in  the  speech  of  great 
men.  A  man's  luck  is  in  himself, 
tis  chance  is  in  his  ability  to  get 
something  to  do,  and  his  fortune  in 
the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he 
does  it.  When  it  is  said  that  a  man 
i.^  lucky,  it  means  that  he  has  brains 
and  uses  them;  when  it  is  said  that 
things  come  his  way,  it  means  that 
he   has  gone  after  things." 

Oftentimes  applicants  for  posi- 
tions, teaching  as  well  as  others,  are 
entirely  unaware  of  the  reasons  for 
their  failure  to  be  appointed.  They 
feel  that  they  have  been  discrimin- 
ated against,  and  decide  ihat  it  was 
hard  luck,  they  had  no  "pull,"  it  was 
because  of  politics,  their  religion, 
their  club  affiliations,  their  family 
connections,  or  some  similar  cause. 
No  one  tells  them  just  why  they 
were  not  chosen  for  the  position  and 
so  they  go  on  harboring  bitterness 
and  blame  against  the  employer,  and 
spreading  the  same  among  their 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The 
real  reasons,  when  known,  often 
seem  very  trivial  to  the  applicant, 
but  in  the  estimation  of  the  employ- 
er are  indications  of  undesirable 
qualities.  Many  of  them  could  have 
been  remedied  so  easily,  had  the  ap- 
plicant "only  known,"  but  it  is  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  know  which 
means  most  to   the  employer. 

V/ritten  applications  are  subject 
to  various  kinds  of  scrutiny  deter- 
mined by  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  position,  and  the  likes  and 
dislikes  peculiar  to  the  employer 
Applications  are  often  not  even  read 
when  written  on  tablet  paper,  or 
scented  paper,  or  pink  paper,  but 
are  thrown  into  the  wastebasket  by 
the  man  or  woman  who  is  particular 
about  his  correspondence.  Applica- 
tions which  are  long,  and  rambling, 
and  unbusinessike  in  their  content 
are  put  into  the  pile  "not  to  be  con- 
sidered." Misspelled  words  dis- 
qualify some,  poorly  constructed  sen- 
tences cause  some  to  be  discarded, 
and  women  who  sign  themselves 
Mai,  or  Edythe,  or  Mayme,  run  the 
risk  of  being  met  with  the  disfavor 
of  matter-of-fact  men  who  dislike 
such  affectations.  Surnames  convey 
■a  great  deal  of  information  concern- 
ing applicants,  and  there  are  many 
and  strange  reactions  to  them. 

Nearly  all  of  the  risks  one  runs 
through  written  applications  can  be 
eliminated  by  applying  in  person, 
but  personal  applications  are  fraught 
with    dangers   similarly      trivial    and 


ance  means  a  great  deal  to  most  em 
ployers  and  an  applicant  may  be  too 
fat  or  too  thin,  too  tall  or  too  short 
to  meet  the  fancy  of  some.  Dress 
plays  an  important  role,  too,  and  re- 
quires only  a  bit  of  forethought  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  applicant. 
Cleanliness  and  neatness  are  essen- 
tial, showiness  and  the  extreme  in 
fashion  are  inappropriate  and  not 
excused.  An  applicant  who  talks  too 
much  and  stays  too  long  annoys,  and 
one  who  does  not  talk  enough  makes 
no  impression.  One  who  is  unde- 
cided and  vacillating  concerning  the 
position  offered  him  is  as  apt  to  fail 
as  the  one  who  is  too  sure  and  ex- 
pects the  vacancy  to  be  made  to  fit 
him. 

An  unhappy  expression,  a  rasping 
voice,  a  mannerism  in  speech  or  in 
behavior,  a  peculiar  physical  handi- 
cap, or  an  unconscious  telltale  re- 
mark, has  causel  many  an  applicant 
the  loss  of  an  appointment,  the  rea- 
son for  which  he  has  never  under- 
stood. 

The  personal  preferences  of  em- 
ployers, while  playing  a  large  part, 
can  not  always  be  met  by  applicants 
and  need  not  cause  them  much  con- 
cern; but  the  qualities  noted  by 
most  employers,  those  of  pleasing 
personality,  appropriateness  of  dress, 
indications  of  fitness  for  the  position 
at  hand,  conformity  to  the  conven- 
tions of  proper  form  in  personal  and 
written  address,  etc.,  need  to  be  re- 
garded by  every  applicant  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  his  being  consid- 
ered, along  with  other  applicants, 
for  the  position   he  wishes. 

To  quote  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
again,  "The  world  looks  very  hard 
to  the  young  man;  all  the  places  are 
filled;  everybody  is  preoccpied,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  chance  for  the 
newcomer.  Let  him  show  a  little 
heroic  quality,  however,  and  men 
are  quick  to  make  a  place  for  him; 
let  him  put  energy,  pluck,  integrity, 
and  intelligence  into  his  work,  and 
doors  begin  to  open  under  the  pres- 
sure of  his  strong  hand." 

M.  THERESA  WIEDEFELD. 

Assistant   Supervisor  of 

Elementary  Schools. 


Resolution. 

Instead  of 
Paying  my 
Dorm  rent, 
Getting  a 
New  suit. 
Settling  my 
Frat  dues. 
Squaring  my 
Laundry  accts. 
Meeting  my 
Cleaning  bills, 
And  tipping 
Waitresses — ■ 
I'M  GOING 
To 
THE  PROM! 


LEIF  ERICSON. 


Adapted    To    Granumar    Grades. 
(8th  Grade). 

Slowly  the  murky  mist,  stirred  by 
a  plaintively  sighing  breeze,  began 
to  lift.  In  the  east,  through  the 
rapidly  disseminating  darkness,  a 
solitary  streak  of  pink  appeared, 
heralding  to  sky  and  sea  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  golden  dawn  that  was 
imminent.  As  the  first  of  the  sun's 
shafts  tentatively  penetrated  the 
languidly  rising  mist,  the  tranquil 
sea  revealed  itself.  Sparkling  sap- 
phire were  its  depths,  and  not  a 
ripple  marred  its  strangely  quiescent 
bosom. 

Growing  fresher,  the  breeze  began 
to  fill  the  flapping  sails  of  the  tiny 
vessel,  as  yet  a  shadowy  phantom  in 
the  still,  uncertain  light.  It  became 
quite  light;  the  sun  diffusing  the 
ship  with  its  motherly  rays.  How- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  the 
helmsman  who  stood  with  rock-like 
immovability  in  the  stern,  and  the 
lookout  who  dozed  intermittently  at 
his  post  in  the  bow,  not  a  sign  of 
life  or  animation  was  there  to  be 
seen  aboard  the  little  vessel. 

Awakening  from  his  doze  with  a 
start,  the  lookout — a  great  bearded 
fellow — yawned,  stretched,  glanced 
hopefully  at  the  gorgeously  colored 
sky,  and  began  to  make  his  custom- 
arily futile  search  of  the  horizon. 
His  keen  glance  went  north,  south, 
and  then  west.  No,  not  a  thing  in 
sight  save  the  shimmering  calm  of 
the  sea  and — .  But  wait!  What 
was  that  speck  on  the  western  hori- 
zon? Was  it  another  mirage  to 
mock  him?  He  rubbed  his  eyes  to 
drive  the  last  vestige  of  sleep  away 
and  with  bated  breath  peered  again. 
A  moment  he  stood  thus,  tense,  al- 
most frozen  to  his  position,  and  then 
a  tremendous  shout  rolled  from  his 
lips,  reverberating  and  echoing, 
through  the  ship:    "Land  ho!" 

An  instant  of  silence  greeted  the 
electrifying  announcement  and  then, 
for  the  better  part  of  a  minute, 
pandemonium        reigned-  Excited 

queries,  ejaculations,  fervent  songs 
of  triumph,  all  rose  upon  the  air  as 
the  freshly  roused  seamen  rushed 
upon  the  deck.  Then  suddenly  they 
became  solemnly  mute.  From  the 
tiny  cabin  or  hold  of  the  vessel,,  a 
tall,  fair-headed  man  appeared. 
With  a  few  quick  strides  he  reached 
the  prow  of  the  vessel  and  gazed 
long  at  the  rapidly  growing  speck  in 
the  west.  Then,  his  face  glowing, 
he  turned,  slowly  sunk  to  his  knees 
— the  men  following  his  example — 
and  bowed  his  head  in  earnest  and 
humble  thanksgiving.  The  man  was 
Leif  Ericson.  His  boyhood  dream 
and  ambition  of  sailing  toward  the 
setting  sun  to  discover  and  explore 
new  lands,  was  about  to  crystallze. 

But  let  us  look  back  a  few  years. 
(Continued  on  Page   12) 
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LKIK  ERICSOX. 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 
Young  Leif  came  from  good  Norse 
or  A'iking  stock;  his  father  being 
Eric  the  Red  who,  emigrating  from 
Iceland,  discovered  and  settled  in 
Greenland.  Born  among  a  hardy 
and  restless  race  of  people  who  had 
an  unconquerable  thirst  for  adven- 
ture, Leif  began,  quite  early,  to 
avidly  absorb  the  stories  of  what 
constituted  the  chief  topics  of  dis- 
cussion— discovery  and  exploration. 
Before  he  was  fourteen,  fully  in- 
fected with  the  fever  of  adventure, 
he  determined  that  he,  too,  would 
drink  from  the  noble  cup  of  e.xplor- 
ation  and  adventure.  Some  years 
went  by  and  then,  one  day,  our  ad- 
venturer, whose  name  was  Bjarni, 
arrived  with  his  Viking  ships  and 
told  of  a  strange  shore  he  had  seen 
while  lost  in  a  fog.  This  caused  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  excitement 
among  the  people.  Feeling  that  his 
opportunity  had  presented  itself, 
Leif,  now  a  grown  man  of  remark- 
able stature,  went  to  his  father  and 
received  the  reluctant  permission 
that  was  to  enable  him  to  attempt 
to  discover  the  land  Bjarni  had  seen. 
So,  upon  a  bright  and  warm  day  in 
the  year  1000  A.  D.,  with  a  small 
vessel  and  thirty-five  of  the  boldest 
seamen,  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbor 
of  Bratthalid,  Greenland,  on  his  mo- 
mentous voyage. 

Buffeted  and  almost  drowned  by 
fierce  wave  and  wind,  Leif,  with  a 
fire  of  determination  that  was  con- 
suming and  a  grin  of  courage  that 
was  indominitable,  held  his  tiny 
vessel  to  her  course.  The  great 
fortitude  that  he  exhibited  through- 
out the  days  and  nights  of  unremit- 
ting toil  and  hardships  knows  no 
parallel.  With  the  true  Viking 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  undeviating 
perseverance,  he  sailed  on,  ever 
westward.  Ah,  what  triumph  must 
have  been  his,  on  the  fateful  morn- 
ing ,when  he  at  last  set  eyes  on  his 
hard-earned   objective. 

Little  did  Leif  realize  when  he 
went  ashore  that  day  that  he  was  the 
first  European  to  set  foot  on  the 
great  continent  that  we  today  know 
as  America.  Finding  the  land  to  be 
almost  totally  covered  with  flat 
stones,  Leif  and  his  men  named  it 
Helluland  and  without  delaying,  de- 
parted southward  until  they  reached 
a  place  where  a  beautiful  river 
emptied  its  azure  waters  into  the 
sea.  Here  the  Vikings  decided,  was 
an  ideal  place  to  spend  the  winter. 
Stores  were  landed,  huts  erected  for 
the  cold  season  and  then  the  Norse- 
men proceeded  to  explore  the  coun- 
try. 

Strange,  indeed,  was  this  land. 
To  a  man,  they  had  spent  their  lives 
among  bleak  and  loftily  forbidding 
mountains  where  the  snow  was  deep 
and   fell   the  year     round.      In      this 


land  were  great  forests,  where  grew 
myriads  of  beautiful  flowers.  Here 
gaily  colored  birds  sang  melodiously 
among  the  trees.  Many  strange  ani- 
mals were  found  and  so  delighted 
were  they  with  the  profusion  of 
wild  grapes  that  abounded  every- 
where that  they  named  the  country 
Vinland.  Some  people  today  think 
Leif's  "Vinland"  to  be  northern  New 
England. 

The  Vikings  spent  a  long  peaceful 
winter  in  Vinland  and  then,  with  the 
advent  of  the  welcome  spring,  they 
loaded  their  ship  with  some  of  the 
strange  delicacies  they  had  found 
and  prepared  to  return  to  their  own 
familiar  shores.  Once  home,  they 
received  a  welcome  that  was  royal. 
Although  the  intrepid  Leif,  or  Leif 
the  Lucky  as  he  was  acclaimed  upon 
his  arrival,  never  again  sailed  to  the 
forest-clad  coast  of  Vinland,  his  won- 
drous tales  aroused  so  much  interest 
that  his  brother  Horstein  and  others 
were  soon  sailing  to  continue  his  ex- 
plorations. For  a  period  of  nine  or 
ten  years  the  Norsemen  maintained 
settlements  in  Vinland  until  forced 
to  abandon  them  because  of  the  ob- 
durate and  persistent  hostility  of  the 
Indians.  Leif,  the  Sagos  or  legends 
of  Iceland  that  have  preserved  this 
story,  tell  us,  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
admired,  honored  and  revered  by  the 
people. 

Thus,  the  story  of  the     man  who 
painted  the  first  color  on  the  canvas 
of  our  history,   draws  to  a  close. 
ALBERT  SILVERMAN,  Sr.  8. 
(All  Rights  Reserved) 


LIVING  AND  LEAENING. 


(Written 


for    State 
Contest) 


Oratorical 


THE  SEABURY  PRIZES  WON, 


The    School      Citizenship      League 
has    for   a   number   of    years   offered  i 
prizes,   called  the  Seabury  Prizes,  to 
students      of    Norma!       Schools    the 
world    over.      Every    year    for    many ' 
years  our  students  have  competed  in 
lliis    contest,    and    on    several    occas- , 
ions    prizes    have    been    awarded    for 
oru  work  as  follows: 

1919 — Lola   Ward,    Senior      Class, 
3rd  prize.  ■ 

1920 — Grace  Tull,  Academic  Class' 
2nd   prize. 

1921 — Lucile  Heath,  Senior  Class, 
1st  prize;  Grace  Tull,  2nd  prize.  | 

1922  —  Cornelia     Wilson.     Senior 
Class,   2nd  prize.  | 

1924-  Katharine  Gibson.  Senior 
Class,  1st  prize;  Harry  Batchelor,  1 
Senior  Class,   3rd   prize.  I 

This    year    about    twelve    students' 
have  sent  in  essays  with  the  hope  of 
upholding  the  standard   set  by   their 
fellows.  I 

L.   VAN  BIBBER. 


The  man  who  is  a  vegetable  farm- 
er and  has  a  billiard  table  and  takes 
good  care  of  both  is  really  the  only 
person  who  minds  his  peas  and 
cues. — Stevens  Stone  Mill. 


I  hold  before  you  here  two  courses 
that  life  offers  you  to  follow.  On 
your  choice  depends  your  happiness. 
It  is  not  that  the  decision  can  be 
made  once  and  for  all,  and  that  you 
can  then  go  your  way  in  peace. 
Ever  there  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way,  and  between  them  it  is 
for  you  to  choose:  It  is  not  oppor- 
tunity: that  is  a  mere  detail  in  na- 
ture's plan  than  all  can  seize  if  they 
so  desire;  it  is  not  fate;  that  is 
only  a  failure's  excuse  for  his  faults. 
It  is  the  call  of  Courage,  Honor, 
Worth;  heed  it  and  you  have  made 
your  own  opportunities  and  deter- 
mined j'our  own  fate. 

How  many  among  you  tonight 
have  felt  that  life  it  not  worth  liv- 
ing, that  there  is  too  much  trouble 
for  the  pleasure  derived,  that  the 
scheme  of  things  is  all  wrong?  How 
many  have  thought  that  they  would 
like  to  choose  the  easy  way;  cut 
loose  from  it  all,  its  work  and  pain? 

If  I  were  a  minister  tonight  de- 
livering a  sermon,  I  think  I  would 
take  the  Old  Testament  and  turn  to 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Kings.  There  I  would  find 
my  text  in  this  verse,  "And  behold, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him, 
and  said  unto  him,  "What  doest  thou 
here  Elijah?" 

That  we  may  live  as  we  should, 
resist  temptation,  laugh  at  work,  and 
be  cheerful  in  adversity,  the  most 
important  thing  for  all  of  us  is  the 
formation  of  character.  You  cannot 
tell  when  you  first  began  to  think. 
However,  this  is  certain,  when  you 
first  began  to  think,  you  began  to 
form  character.  Character  is 
thought  deposited  in  some  manner 
on  the  soul.  First,  then,  we  must 
learn  to  think  purely  and  rightly  be- 
fore we  can  live  correctly.  In  this, 
the  good  will  of  others  is  no  proof. 
Every  person,  however  much  he  may 
be  losing  from  his  reputation  is  add- 
ing to  his  character.  Between  these 
two  there  is  a  vast  difference.  The 
one  is  external,  the  other  internal. 
You  may  think  corruptly  and  yet 
appear  well.  But  you  cannot  think 
corruptly  and  actually  do  well. 
Character  is  durable,  everlasting.  It 
determines  whether  or  not  a  man 
can   consider  his  own   life  a  success. 

The  Almighty  never  looks  at  a 
man's  reputation  to  see  what  it  is. 
He  searches  his  heart  for  the  truth. 
In  the  sight  of  God,  as  a  man  think- 
eth,  so  he  is.  And  you  alone  share 
with  him  the  secret.  Among  mor- 
tals, you  are  the  ultimate  judge  of 
yourself.  You  alone  know  the 
truth.  Does  a  master  get  pleasure 
from  turning  out  an  inferior  article? 
(Continued    on    Page    13) 
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(Continued  from   Page   12) 

Perfection  is  his  aim.  His  reward, 
seeing  it  and  knowing  it  is  good.  It 
is  the  game  that  counts,  knowing 
that  vou  have  played  by  the  rules, 
and  played  to  a  finish.  If  you  go 
down,  let  it  be  with  colors  flying  and 
with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  you  did  your  best. 

When  our  forefathers  were  open- 
ing up  the  vast  reaches  of  a  conti- 
nent and  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  greatest  civilization  ever  known, 
did  they  stop  to  question  what  other 
men  would  say?  While  they  were 
wresting  a  bare  living  out  of  the 
■wilderness,  were  they  asking  them- 
selves, "Will  others  see  our  work 
and  praise?"  No.  It  was  the  spir- 
it of  man  in  them  that  wouldn't  be 
conquered.  They  might  have  died 
with  their  faces  toward  the  West, 
but  Heaven  or  Hell  couldn't  have 
turned  them   back. 

Friends,  there  is  satisfaction  in 
work  well  done,  that  is  its  own  re- 
ward, and  beside  which  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitude  are  small  indeed. 
And  for  the  defeated,  there  is  no 
consolation  like  the  inward  whisper, 
"I  did  my  best."  But  nature  has 
so  moulded  us  that  we  cannot  stop 
there.  Before  us  shines  this  inspir- 
ation, "You  have  another  chance!" 
And  though  you  feel  that  hope  is 
gone,  that  the  end  has  come,  you 
must  rise  perforce,  strengthened  by 
experience,  fired  by  a  desire  to  sur- 
pass, encouraged  by  the  hope  held 
before  you,  and  tackle  your  prob- 
lem again.  You  will  not  be  num- 
bered with  the  defeated.  You  are 
still  in  the  ranks  of  the  fighting,  and 
God  willing,  with  them  you  will 
live,  and  with  them,   die. 

Others  may  talk  of  your  social 
duties,  of  your  democratic  principles, 
of  what  you  owe  to  your  fellow  man. 

I  take  no  issue  with  these,  but  to- 
night I  would  have  you  see  another 
phase,  from  your  own  point  of  view. 

Do  you  think  it  is  a  sermon  I  am 
preaching?  That  I  am  holding  up 
two  alternatives,  telling  you  it  is  sin- 
ful to  follow  one  and  righteous  to 
follow  the  other.  It  is  common 
sense.  It  is  the  way  to  get  the  sat- 
isfaction which  comes  when  you  can 
say  with  St.  Paul,  "I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  run  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith."  And  he  died 
happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
tried.  Would  it  have  been  better  if 
he  had  taken  the  road  to  left,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  end  have 
had  only  thoughts  of  what  he  might 
have  done,  visions  of  what  he  might 
have  been?  You  are  paying  your 
debt  to  society  when  you  are  true 
to  yourself. 

"This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self 
be  true.  Thou  canst  not  then  be 
false  to  any  man." 

Whether  or  not  your  life  has  been 


successful,  depends  on  whether  or 
not  you  consider  it  to  have  been  so. 
To  that  end,  start  now  and  build. 
We  grow  by  the  work  we  do.  You 
now  have  entered  upon  a  man's 
estate.  You  are  a  student  at  school, 
a  lawyer,  a  teacher;  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Man.  But  it 
IS  only  a  beginning.  The  road  is 
long  before  you,  and  as  you  start  on 
your  journey  upward,  it  may  be 
months  or  years  before  you  realize 
your  ideals,  but  if  you  are  earnest, 
upright  and  true,  you  will  finally 
reach  all  of  that  for  which  your  soul 
so  ardently  longs. 

Look  back  over  a  few  years  of 
your  life.  In  what  do  you  find  your 
happiness?  In  the  mistakes  you 
have  made  and  the  sins  you  have 
committed,  or  in  something  you  have 
accomplished,  in  a  battle  fought 
within  you  between  good  and  evil, 
and  in  which  the  good  has  con- 
quered? 

Resolve  that  the  right  will  always 
conquer.  Make  these  promises  to 
yourself:  You  will  think  clean 
thoughts,  that  your  actions  may  be 
moulded  accordingly.  You  will 
meet  every  responsibility,  that  you 
may  not  afterward  name  yourself 
"deserter."  And  that  you  will  never 
shirk  work  or  run  from  trouble  that 
there  may  be  no  need  of  a  whispered 
term,  "coward." 

Doing  thus,  whether  you  be  prince 
or  pauper,  you  can  go  to  your  rest 
saying  with  the  old  Scottish  bard,  "I 
ha'  lived  and  I  ha'  worked — All 
praise  to  Thee,  most  High." 

— Washington   Collegian. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


For  a  change,  I  received  a  letter 
the  other  day.  I  was  getting  tired 
of  writing  so  much  without  getting 
any  replies.  I  opened  the  afore- 
mentioned letter  and  received  the 
surprise  of  my  life.  These  words 
greeted  my  eyes,  "Do  you  want  to 
earn  $10,000  a  year?"  I  began  to 
think  that  somebody  at  last  appreci- 
ated my  talents,  but  I  read  a  little 
farther  and  found  the  joker — clip 
the  coupon. — Exchange. 


Feudal   England   D-4? 

Delia — Oh,  dear!  I  have  to  write 
a  paper  on  Surf-Riding  in  the  Feu- 
dal Age. 

Dulla — My     gracious,     I     thought 
serfs  always  walked. 
I  — Chicago    Phoenix. 


i  Those  lUds! 

Willie — -"Hey,  pop,  I  made  better 
'n   90   in   Arithmetic  today." 

Father — "Why  son,  your  paper  is 
marked  45." 

I      Willie — "I  know,  but  I  wasn't  half 
trying." 


Probably  no  one  department  has 
reflected  more  patently  than  the 
Library  our  large  increase  in  enroll- 
ment of  the  past  year.  To  May  31, 
our  figures  show  a  circulation  of 
over  147,000  books,  not  including 
text  books  charged  tor  the  term,  or 
books  drawn  for  a  period  or  part  of 
a  day.  This  is  about  three  times 
our  circulation  for  last  year  and 
represents  one-seventh  the  annual 
circulation  of  the  Baltimore  public 
library  system. 

We  have  added  about  5,000  new 
books  since  September,  and  believe 
that  the  titles  chosen  by  the  Faculty 
give  the  best  modern  professional 
outlook  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
departments  of  Education,  Hygiene, 
Geography,  and  History  have  received 
many  additions;  and  to  Children's 
Literature  have  been  added  some 
notable  examples  of  work  for  juven- 
iles in  story,  poem,  and  illustration. 

The  Library  has  suffered  consid- 
erably in  losses  which  will  not  be 
given  in  detail,  as  figures  are  not 
yet  accurate  or  complete. 

Two  very  gratifying  circumstance 
should,  however,  receive  the  special 
mention  of  grateful  indebtedness. 
One  is  the  gift  of  a  check  for  $33.44 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Thespian 
Club.  We  value  this  token  of  affec- 
tion from  the  former  Thespians  and 
shall  put  it  into  fine  books  or  some 
durable  memorial  of  the  Thespian 
Club. 

Another  gift  that  has  brought 
great  pleasure  is  a  check  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  Liheo  Camp  Fire 
Girls  for  ,|17.00  This  is  given  for 
the  purchase  of  flowers  for  the  Li- 
brary next  year,  and  it  will  mean 
that  every  week  during  the  school 
year  some  flowering  plant  or  small 
bouquet  of  cut  flowers  can  brighten 
the  room.  The  librarians  have  in 
the  past  made  considerable  effort  to 
do  this  themselves,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  some  of  the  girls  have  ap- 
preciated this  to  the  extent  of  want- 
ing to  carry  it  on,  has  proved  a 
delightful  reward  for  any  sacrifices 
entailed. 

The  librarians  also  wish  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  the  loyal 
helpfulness  of  the  student  assistants. 
The  handling  of  such  great  crowds 
in  rush  periods  and  the  stupendous 
amount  of  clerical  detail  has  been 
handled  with  increasing  efficiency 
through  their  help,  and  we  wish  to 
make  this  acknowledgment  of  out 
gratefulness  to  all  who  have  assist- 
ed at  loan  desk  or  office  in  any  kind 
of  library  work. 

MARY   L.   OSBORN, 

Librarian. 


Mae — How  did  Dive  happen  to 
drive  his  car  into   the  fence? 

Tina — He  was  trying  to  advance 
his  spark  with  both  hands. — Oregon 
Lemon  Punch. 
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THE    CAMP    FIRE    OONTRIB- 

UTES  MUCH  TO   THE 

SCHOOL. 


Lart  September   the     Liheo  Camp 
Fire   was    reorganized    with    a    mem- 
bership   or    twenty      Seniors.     They 
solemnly  agreed  to  follow  the  law  of 
the  Camp  Fire,  which  is: 
1.   Seek  beauty. 
Give  service. 
Pursue  knowledge. 
Be  trustworthy. 
Hold  on  to  health. 
Be  happy. 
In    the    fall   we   had    many   supper 
hikes   on   which   we      earned      honor 
Leads   for   preparing   the    food.      Our 
special   aim   was   to   obtain    as   many 
health  honors  as  possible,  and  we  all 
earned  at  least  six. 

We  gave  the  motion  picture 
called  "Daddies."  Was  it  funny? 
Just  ask  some  one  who  saw  it. 

When  Miss  Evans  organized  a  new 
Camp  Fire  Troup  in  October  we  de- 
cided to  entertain  them,  so  the  night 
before  Hallowe'en  was  agreed  upon. 
On  that  night  everyone  came  dressed 
in  a  funny  costume.  For  a  while 
we  ate  apples  and  cakes  and  then 
we  played  games  and  told  stories. 

If  you  want  to  know  hovvf  to  make 
baskets  or  candy  just  ask  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  for  they  have  spent  many 
evenings  making  baskets,  and  Miss 
German  has  taught  them  cookmg 
and  candy-making.  Once  Miss  Os- 
born  told  us  stories  while  we  v/ere 
working  ou  our  baskets. 

We  went  to  the  circus  one  Wednes- 
day night,  and  oh,  such  fun.  We 
went  on  the  merry-go-round  and  ate 
all  we  could  hold  of  pink  lemonade 
and  pop  corn. 

We  rented  the  Craft  Club  house 
for  a  week-end  and  had  much  fun. 
There  were  so  many  of  us  that  we 
had  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  but  the 
girls  said  that  was  all  right  since 
they  didn't  have  to  worry  about  fall- 
ing out  of  bed. 

The  stream  near  the  Craft  Club 
house  was  lined  on  each  side  with 
wild  flowers,  and  the  girls  tried  to 
see  how  many  different  kinds  they 
co\ild  find. 

Most  of  the  girls  have  resolved  to 
start  a  Camp  Fire  Group  of  their 
own  next  year  in  the  community 
where  they  are  going  to  teach. 

The  money  which  v/e  have  left  in 
our  treasury  is  to  be  given  to  Miss 
Osborn  to  help  buy  flowers  for  the 
tables  in  thie  library  next  winter,  so 
when  you  see  the  plants  you  will 
know  that  a  few  of  them  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Liheo  Camp  Fire  Girls 
of  1925. 

Our  good  work  and  good  times 
have  been  due  to  Miss  Woolsey  and 
Miss  German,  and  we  all  appreciate 
what  they  have  done. 

A.  CONNICK. 


A    CRAFT    CLUB    PICNIC 


CRAFT  CLUB  DOINGS. 


The  Craft  Club  concluded  its  meet- 
ings for  the  year  with  a  supper  hike 
in  the  glen,  having  the  business 
meeting  afterwards.  We  not  only 
worked  for  ourselves  weekly  this 
year,  but  have  attempted  to  con- 
tribute to  the  school  as  a  whole. 
Would  you  like  to  know  what  we 
have  done? 

We  presented  two  plays:  "The 
Tragedy  of  Mr.  Punch"  and  "The 
Wonder  Hat,"  making  the  costumes, 
the  scenery,  and  designing  the  pro- 
grams. These  plays,  above  all  else, 
will  remain  in  cur  memories  as  hard 
work  that  made  for  happiness  this 
year. 

Since  we  delight  in  stage  scenery 
as  a  craft,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
helping  with  the  stage  setting  of  the 
Christmas  pageant  and  assisted  the 
Rural  Club  with  their  plays.  The 
Rural  Club  in  turn  gave  us  much 
aluable  assistance"''when  we  needed  it. 
Of  course  you  all  know  about  the 
Craft  Club  cottage  on  the  Western 
Run.  We  managed  quite  success- 
fully to  pay  the  rent  of  the  cottage 
by  a  succession  of  tea  dances,  a 
candy  sale,  and  a  theatre  benefit. 
Many  good  times  have  been  enjoyed 
at  this  rendezvous  not  only  by  the 
Craft  Club  girls  but  also  by  other 
Normal   Clubs. 

Due    to    Miss    Sperry's    generosity 
and  cooperation  we  were  able  to  hold 
two    exhibitions    and    sales    of    Ken- 
tucky Mountain  weaving  and  pottery. 
Another    craft      that    we    enjoy    is 
arranging    flowers.      During    the    fall 
we   kept  flowers   in   the  dining  room 
j  and    gathered    bitter   sweet      tor    the 
social    room.      We    also    helped    Miss 
Sperry  decorate  the  pots  and  jars  for 
her   winter    bulbs   as   well      as    mold 
clay  flower  holders  for  the  bowls.. 
At  the  time  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 


concert  the  Craft  Club  aided  the 
Music  Department  by  making  and 
donating  candy. 

In  summarizing  our  year's  activi- 
ties we  feel  that  our  Craft  Club  ex- 
periences have  been  most  profitable 
and  v/ill  carry  over  into  our  teach- 
ing life. 

ELIZABETH    HOPPMEISTER, 

Secretary. 


ENROLLMENT   BY    COUNTIES 

FOR  1925-1926  TO  MAY 

29,  1925. 


Ann  eArundel 2 

Baltimore 24 

Calvert 4 

Caroline 16 

Carroll 10 

Cecil 3 

Dorchester 5 

Frederick 20 

Harford 7 

Howard 3 

Kent 2 

Montgomery 24 

Prince  George 5 

Queen    Anne 11 

Somerset 5 

St.   Mary's 4 

Talbot 11 

Washington    17 

Wicomico 3 

Worcester 14 

Other  States 1 

Total  students    191 

Note:  The  applications  from  the 
City  students  have  not  been  received 
as  they  are  all  sent  in  at  once  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Ambulances  to  pick  up  dogs  run 
over  by  motorists  have  appeared  on 
the  Great  North  Road.  The  only 
chance  a  stricken  pedestrian  has  is 
to  growl  realistically.  —  Passing 
Show    (London). 


Praise  youth  and  it 
will  advance  to  suc- 
cesis. 
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THE   FACULTY   OF   1925—1926 
GREETS  YOU. 


"Bricks  and  mortar  do  not  make 
a  school;"  but  the  men  and  women 
of  the  faculty  and  the  type  of  student 
selected — do. 

In  a  school  like  ours  which  trains 
for  the  profession  of  teaching,  that 
is,  which  trains  "educated  young 
people  to  teach,"  there  are  several 
types  of  specialists:  (1)  the  train- 
ing teacher  who  has  charge  of  the 
instruction  of  children  and  of  the 
student  teacher;  (2)  the  theory 
teacher  of  educational  subject  mat- 
ter who  must  make  vital  and  living 
the  philosophy  and  the  principles 
underlying  modern  education.  All 
must  work  co-operatively  with  a 
unity  of  purpose  that  knits  together 
the   fabric   of   leacher-training. 

The  study  experience  of  a  faculty, 
the   teaching  experience,   the     travel 
experience,  and  the  outlook  upon  life 
are  all   influences  that  permeate  the 
structure   of   association   between   an 
instructor  and  a  student.   Since  "the 
child"    is   th3   raw   material    for   this 
big  business  of  education  w.ith  v 'liioh 
we    are    concerned,    it    is      extveiriely; 
important   that   the      contacts   of  thej 
faculty   with  all   phases   of  child   life' 
be    dynamic,    constructive,      thought- 
provoking      and      enlightening.       So 
often  it  happens  that  students  miss  a 
wealth    of      human      experience    and 
knowledge    by     neglecting     to     gain 
from  the  faculty  the  warm,  personal, 
rich    communications    that      friendly  i 
conversations,   yes,   that   even   a   cas-j 
ual    inquiry    might     elicit.         Atmos-[ 
phere.   charged  with  stimulation  lies 
about    us.      Shall    we    stifle      because 
we  will  not  breathe? 

Our  new  catalogue  this  year  (see 
pages  19-28)  reveals  the  personel 
of  the  teaching  stalf.  Twenty-three 
members  began  their  careers  as 
graduates  from  normal  schools. 
They  represent  what  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Indiana,  New  York,  Ari- 
zonp.,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois. 
Georgia  and  Massachusetts  believe 
about  teacher  training.  Southern 
colleges  have  stamped  their  im- 
press upon  us.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  Mississippi  State 
Teachers  College,  West  Virginia, 
Wesleyan  College,  Goucher,  Sweet- 
briar,  The  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music  (Baltimore),  and  the  Mary- 
land Art  Institute  claim  about 
fourteen.  Of  the  Northern  colleges, 
Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Syracuse, 
Columbia,  Harvard  and  Simmons 
conferred  either  the  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  A. 


M.  degree  upon  forty  or  more.  The 
middle  and  far  West — the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Washington 
State,  and  Leland  Stanford — gave 
five  to  us.  Four  have  had  experi- 
ence in  foreign  fields,  in  either  child 
relief  work  or  in  teacher  training. 
One  of  us  is  a  graduate  nurse  from, 
the  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Hos- 
pital   Training   School. 

I  challenge  every  member  of  the 
student  body  to  be  able  to  recognize 
and  call  by  name,  every  member  of 
the  faculty  by  Thanksgiving.  To 
that  end  I  submit  the  following  hur- 
riedly thought  out  partial  completion 
test.  Will  not  a  clever  student  in- 
vent another  such,  but  a  more  suc- 
cinct and  vivid  one,  for  the  Novem- 
ber Oriole? 

Does  Miss   Van   Bibber  teach  

or  does  Miss  Heritage? 

How    can    you    tell    that   Miss    Mc- 

Eachern    and    are    from    the 

same  State? 

AVhat  influences  made  Mr.  Woel- 
fel  and  Miss  Catherine  Cook  adopt 
as   their   field   of  work? 


OUR  NEW  DINING  ROOM. 


What  qualities  are  alike  in  Miss 
Munn.  Mrs.  Sibley,  Miss  Frum,  Miss 
Cr»''tieb  and  'Irs  Sftapletnn  that 
they  should   all   be   te^iching '; 

Why  might  we  call  Miss  Agnes 
Snyder   "Aristole's    Image"? 

Hov/  could  you  tell  that  Miss  Irene 
Steele  is  an  alumna  of  our  school? 

Who  went  to  the  Far  East — Miss 
Bader,  Miss  Willis  or  Miss  Conklin? 

Who  taught  for  a  while  in  Brazil? 
Which  of  these  four  had  experience 
in  the  Near  East? 

Who  takes  care  of  the  planning  of 
meals  in  Newell  Hall — Miss  Rudd  or 
Miss   Gunn? 

Time's  Up! 

LIDA  LEE  TALL, 

Principal. 


The  addition  to  the  Newell  Hall 
dining  room  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  at  Towson  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion.  Soon  the  rear 
extension  and  two  side  wings  will  be 
finished,  and  with  the  small  room 
now  in  use  will  make  one  large  din- 
ing room,  having  a  capacity  of  six 
hundred. 

Several  years  ago  cafeteria  service 
was  installed  because  the  enrollment 
of  the  school  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  dining  room.  In  May,  1925, 
plans  for  the  addition  were  made 
and   $80,000  appropriated. 

Self  service  for  breakfast  and 
lunch  will  be  continued,  but  the 
whole  dormitory  family  will  come 
together  for  dinner,  which  will  be 
served  in  the  evening.  Small  tables, 
seating  four  and  eight,  will  replace 
the  long  refectory  tables  now  in  use 
in  the  dining  room.  The  cafe- 
teria in  the  Administration  Building 
will  be  maintained  for  the  non-resi- 
dent students  of  the  Normal  School 
who  eat  lunch  in  the  building,  and 
for   the   children   of   the    Elementary 

:^ch«ol. 

The  aadition  is  buiit  ou  <  Id'wt^r  levei 
than  the  original  room,  and  a  small 
balcony  breaks  the  height  of  the  new 
extension.  The  balcony  will  be  at- 
tractively decorated,  and  used  for 
special  school  functions  by  the  or- 
chestra. A  spacious  foyer  at  the 
entrance  to  the  dining  room  is  an- 
other attractive  feature.  This  foyer 
will  be  furnished  in  charming  style, 
suitable  to  the  uses  the  life  of  a 
large  student  group  imposes  upon 
such  a  building. 

DOROTHY   SCHROEDER. 


HKARO   IN   INDUSTRIAIj   ARTS: 


"Girls,  let  me  show  you  'The  Way 
Out",  by  Philian." 


Zip — "You're   C.   O.   D." 
Zap — "What's  that?" 
Zip — "Common,      ordinary 
bell." 


dum- 


The  teacher  was  discussing  the 
methods  used  in  reading,  and  was 
reading  selections  from  primers  so 
the    girls    could    recognize    the   ^dif- 

'  ferent  methods.. 

Teacher — "I  am  little.  I  am 
round.      I  grow  on  a  tree.      Children 

•  like   to    eat   me.      Now   what   is   it?" 
(meaning  method). 

I       Pupil — "An    apple." 


THE      CAFETERIA     CONTEST 
BETWEEN  THE  SECOND 
AND  THIRD  GRADES.         i 


An  interesting  suggestion  was 
made  to  the  Second  and  Third 
Grades  on  Monday  that  they  see 
which  class  could  have  the  best  table 
manners  in  the  cafeteria.  There  was 
to  be  no  pushing,  no  loud  talking, 
and  no  fighting  across  the  tables. 
The  Third  Grade  did  not  believe 
that  they  did  their  best,  for  alas, 
they  seemed  very  fond  of  talking. 
Imagilift  "thdir  surprise  when  one  of 
the  Second  Grade  b^achers  came  in 
and  said  that  the  Tird  Grade  had 
won,  because  there  was  an  argument 
between  two  of  the  Second  Grade 
boys. 
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TENNIS. 


The  tennis  tournament  is  nearing 
the  exciting  part — in  fact,  it  has  all 
been  exciting,  but  now  we  have 
reached  the  semi-finals,  and  there  is, 
when  they  are  reached,  a  tenseness 
which  makes  it  more  exciting.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  attempted 
such  a  tournament,  and  feel  that 
the  girls  and  men  have  co-operated 
wonderfully.  There  is  better  ma- 
terial here  this  year  than  we  have 
ever  had  before,  we  believe — and  in 
the  spring  we  are  going  to  make  use 
of  it. 

Right  now.  let's  help  the  girls  play 
their  best  by  a  little  interest.  The 
finals  will  be  good,  I  know,  so  let's 
have  a  good  crowd  out! 

KATHERINE    DICKEY, 

Tennis    Manager. 


ATHLETIC  NEWS  FROM 

MARYLAND    STATE   NORMAL 

AT  TOWSON. 


This  year  the  Physical  Education 
Department  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  will  have  the  modern 
addition  of  a  class  in  individual  gym- 
nastics. Informal  athletics  in  class 
periods  furnishes  physical  activity  for 
the  large  group,  but  does  not  meet 
the  needs  of  those  students,  who,  by 
reason  of  some  minor  physical  defect, 
can  not  actively  participate  in,  the 
regular  physical  training  progi'am. 
The  membership  of  the  class  in 
corrective  gymnastics  will  be  com- 
prised of  individuals  whose  non- 
participation  is  due  to  over-weight, 
under-weight.  malnutrition,  weak 
iheart.  post-operative  weakness,  in- 
correct posture  and  flat  feet.  All  of 
such  temporary  disabilities  can  be 
corrected  with  exercise,  carefully 
planned  to  meet  every  Individual 
need. 

Miss  Mary  Conklin,  of  the  Hygiene 
Department,    has    come      to    Normal 
School  to  take  charge  of  this  branch  | 
of  physical  education.      She  has  had  j 
experience   planning  and   supervising; 
corrective  gymnastics  for  three  years 
in    Constantinople,    Turkey,    at    Buf- 
falo  State   Normal      School,      and   at 
Teachers'    College   of   Columbia    Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Burdick,  in  the  course  of  the 
physical  examination  of  each  student, 
discovers  the  cases  requiring  cor- 
rective exercise,  and  refers  them  to 
Miss  Conklin,  who  arranges  the 
remedial  program  of  gymnastics. 
She  says  concerning  the  type  of  ac- 
tivity recommended:  "The  real  pur- 
pose of  each  girl's  prescribed  cor- 
rective exercise  is  to  create  or  re- 
store balance  between  the  antago- 
nistic muscles  of  the  body.  Such  de- 
fects as  round  shoulders  or  flat  feet 
are  caused  by  one  muscle  being 
strong  and  well  developed  while  the, 
other  is  weak  and  flabby. 


Proper  exercise  can  and  will  correct 
the  defect." 

During  the  week  of  October  5,  a 
Posture  Drive  was  held  to  improve 
the  rather  prevalent  condition  of 
poor  posture  at  Normal. 

At  Assembly  period,  Thursday. 
September  24,  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion presented  to  the  school  through 
the  managers  of  each  sport  the  out- 
line of  this  year's  program.  Miss 
Gertrude  Hilgenburg,  President  of 
the  A.  A.,  offered  in  her  opening  ad- 
dress the  keynote  of  all  the  other 
speeches;  the  earnest  resolution  to 
make  this  year  "the  best  yet"  in  the 
history  of  Normal  School  Ath- 
letics. The  managers  of  each  sport 
then  amplified  this  thought  by  urg- 
ing the  students  to  come  out  for  the 
several  teams,  and  those  who  could 
not,  to  loyally  support  the  players 
by  cheers  and  yells  at  the  games. 

A  singles  tournament  in  tennis, 
arranged    by    Miss    Katherine   Dickey 


The  remaining  men's  sports  were 
represented  by  Hubert  Derr,  basket 
ball;  Parley  Huff,  track  and  field, 
and    Theodore    Snyder,    basketball. 

Miss  Louise  Seller,  the  treasurer, 
reported  that  m  the  first  two  days 
designated  for  collecting  dues,  $900 
was  gathered  in  by  the  sub-treas- 
urers. Miss  Tall  then  caused  a 
storm  of  applause  by  her  announce- 
ment that  if  the  school  paid  100  per 
cent,  athletic  dues,  she  would  add 
$100.00. 

Spirited  cheers,  led  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Purdy,  voiced  the  pep,  en- 
thusiasm and  wholehearted  interest 
of  the  whole  school  in  the  Athletic 
Association. 

DOROTHY    SCHROEDER, 


ARE  YOU  GUILTY? 


During  the  Fourth  Grade  civics 
lesson  it  was  thought  there  were  too 
many  fruit  cores,  skins,  papers  and 
and  Benjamin  Van  Sant  got  under  I  other  rubbish  around  on  the  school 
way  Monday,  September  28.  a' grounds.  The  children  voted  to 
long  entry  list  gratified  the  managers  I  have  a  recess  to  see  who  could  pick 
after  their  diligent  labor  to  get  the  "P  the  most  rubbish, 
school  court  in  shape.  ^      On    October    the    sixth,    the    Grade 

Hockey    practice      started    with    a' attacked    the   play   ground.     Two    of 
large  turnout  of  novices  and  experi-!them   acted  as     carriers,      while   the 


enced  players  Tuesday,  September 
22.  Miss  Esther  Dietz,  hockey  man- 
ager, enrolled  all  the  candidates  fof 
the  team  and  announced  regular 
weekly  practices. 

Joseph  Prout.  soccer  manager,,  has 


others  picked  up,  each  person  kept 
account  of  how  many  things  he 
picked  up.  In  fifteen  minutes  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  grounds. 

Loiter,    the      class      assembled    for 


an  aggregatioii  of  team  aspirants   in   arithmetic.      Each  row  added  to  find 


training  who  promise  to  give  us  a 
representation  to  be  proud  of  in 
competition  this  year. 


its  score,  and  then  to  find  the  total 
for  the  class.  They  found  they  had 
picked  up  seven  thousand  nine  hun- 


The  other  sports  mentioned  at  the   '^^'^J  ^""^  twenty  pieces  of  rubbish 


.Assembly  meeting  were  basket  ball 
by  Miss  Jeanette  Twardowicz;  field 
ball,  volley  ball  and  archery  by  Miss 
Mabel  Pohler,  girl's  general  man- 
ager. Archery  is  an  innovation  at 
Normal  School,  and  its  announce- 
ment was  accorded  a  hearty  recep- 
tion by  the  student  body. 


Normal  School  students!  The 
Fourth  Grade  is  asking  your  co- 
operation in  keeping  the  grounds 
clean. 

Are  you  guilty? 

M.   SWEETING, 
M.   TAYi:,OR, 
B.    WHITE. 


Compliments  of 

""TifJB  BLACKS  DECKER  MFG. CO. 

TOWSON.  MD. 


CHARLES    STREET 
.\T  LEXINGTON 


0'J4m 


BALTIMORE 
MARYLAND 


APPAREL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

Jlnd  all   the   Smart   Accessories 
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NATURE     STUDY     CORRE- 
LATED WITH  ENGLISH. 


The  Sixth  Orade  is  doing  a  very 
interesting  piece  of  work.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  class  went  on  a  field 
trip.      We   collscted    leaves   from   the 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
TEACHING. 


"\\"hat  are  little  children  made  of? 
Wriggling  hands  and  feet,  squirming 
bodies,  rolling  eyes,  never-closing 
mouths,  and  all  such  stuff — are  little 


different  trees  on  the  campus.   These  children  made  of." 
We  piessed   in  our  books.     Then   we        This    was    my    first    impression    of 
began    a   study   of      the      trees   from   teaching   when    I    substituted    in    the 
which    we   had    collected   our   leaves.  I  First   Grade   in   June.     Of  course,  "it 
We    took    one     tree     each    day.     We  was  a  warm  day,  but  I  never  realized 


found  out  such  things  as  the  color 
and  kind  of  bark  the  tree  had;  the 
height  of  the  tree;  whether  there 
were  1  horns  or  cones  on  the  tree,  the 


children  could  be  so  restless,  or  that 
they  had  so  many  active  organs. 
How  could  I  ever  keep  them  still  for 
even    a    moment,      I      wondered.     A 


sort  of  bloom,  if  any,  and  when  this  cheerful  "Good  Morning,  Teacher," 
bloom  appeared ;  where  the  tree  was  made  me  feel  at  ease.  I  shall  al- 
found,   and    for   what    it      was   used,   ways  be  grateful  to  that  little  child. 


Some  of  this  information  was  ob- 
tained from  observation  of  the  tree. 
Such  things  as  the  uses  of  the  tree, 
and  where  it  was  found,  that  could 
not  be  learned  by  observing  the  tree, 
were  looked  up  in  various  tree  guides 
and  encyclopedias.  Each  member 
of  the  class  wrote  a  paragraph  about 
the  tree.  The  next  day  we  had  an 
informal  discussion  of  the  tree  in 
class.  After  the  discussion  several 
of  the  best  paragraphs  were  read 
aloud.  The  students  were  allowed 
to  supplement  their  paragraphs  by^i 
oral  conversation  if  they  desired. 
The  children  mounted  a  green  leaf, 
a  turned  leaf,  and  a  piece  of  bark  in 
their  notebooks  and  wrote  their 
paragraph  beneath  these.  The  para- 
graphs had  been  previously  corrected  |"i  can 
by    the    teacher.     The    pupil    having  answers. 


After  opening  exercises,  things 
seemed  to  move  along  at  a  smooth 
pace.  There  was  something  inspir- 
ing in  those  exercises  to  me.  Little 
tots  of  six  and  seven  thanked  "theiii 
Heavenly  Father  for  rest,  work,  food, 
and  play."  They  were  already  pa- 
triotic citizens  pledging  allegiance 
to  their  country. 

Our  first  lesson  was  reading.  It 
was  about  Baby  Bunny.  How  I 
loved  that  hopping,  white  little 
Bunny.  It  was  renewing  acquaint- 
ance with  an  old  friend.  Arithmetic 
followed,  and  with  it  came  one  of 
the  most  naive  things  I  have  ever 
heard  children  say.  I  put  some  very 
simple  problems  on  the  board,  and 
gave  paper  and  pencil  to  each  child. 
A  short  time  after  this,  little  Mar- 
tha, looking  quite  perplexed,  came 
to  my  desk.  "Miss  Rose,"  she  said, 
do  everything  but  the 
I    was    speechless    for    a 


before  the  recess  was  over.  The 
class  formed  in  line  to  march  up- 
stairs. I  suppose  1  must  have  said 
at  least  a  dozen  times,  "Children,  do 
not  push.  Mary,  stand  still.  Thom- 
as, go  to  the  end  of  the  line.  Jos- 
eph, I  said  do  not  push,"  etc.  After 
many  trials  and  tribulations,  we 
finally  managed  to  march  back  to 
our  room  in  order. 

In  the  afternoon  I  told  the  chil- 
dren a  story.  They  begged  for 
more,  and  as  it  was  very  hot,  and  the 
last  week  of  school,  I  felt  justified  in 
taking  some  extra  time  for  this.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory  that 
stories  are  a  child's  heritage,  and 
that  he  should  have  as  many  as  we 
can  give  him.  My  supply  ran  out 
soon.  The  children  asked  for 
"just  one  more."  As  I  did  not 
know  another  one,  I  decided  to  make 
one  up  as  I  went  along.  It  was  lots 
of  fun.  I  had  no  idea  how  or  where 
I  would  end.  Somehow,  the  story 
unravelled  itself,  and  the  children 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  almost  as  much 
as  the  other  ones  I  had  told.  I  felt 
amply  repaid  for  my  efforts  by  their 
enjoyment  and   appreciation. 

These  are  my  first  impressions  of 
teaching.  They  will  always  remain 
a  vivid  picture  in  my  memory,  as  one 
of  the  most  unusual,  interesting  and 
enjoyable  experiences  I  have  ever 
known. 

ROSE  L.   KORNBLATT, 

Senior   3. 


the  best  looking  page  made  the  large   moment,    but    we      soon      had      the 
page  for  our  scrap  book.  answers  too. 

English  has  been  correlated  with  singing  was  an  interesting  and 
our  nature  study  m  several  forms,  amusing  period  I  thought  singing 
The  children  have  composition  work  ^^^^^  ^^^  ■  ^^  j,^  ^  terrible  or- 
when    they    write    their      paragraph    ,g^l_    ^^.^   ^^^^  ^    3^^,.^^^    j^.^ 

about   trees,    and    oral    expression    in   ,.^^11      enjoyable.      It    certainly    was 

hard  to  sing  with   (or  against)   thirty 


the  class  discussion.     This  work  has 
been  carried  on  with  interest  by  the 
pupils.     This  time  of  year  is  especi- 
ally suited  tor  this  sort  of  work. 
EDITH  JONES, 

P.  T.  Sixth  Grade. 


WORK  FOR  LITTLE  HANDS 


childish  voices.  Some  tones  were  very 
shrill,  and  some  were  sotto  voices. 
However,  it  was  a  period  the  chil- 
dren loved,  and  I  too,  liked  it. 

Recess!      This  certainly  proved   to 

be   "a   man's   job."     The   boys   loved 

to   climb    the   fence,   and      I      had   to 

keep  them  off.      In  another  corner  of 

taken  '  the  yard   there  was     a     little  group 


I 


The  First  Graders  have 
their  paint  brushes  and  nice,  smooth  j  quarreling,  which  in  a  moment  re- 
paint, and  lo!  and  behold!  'ere  long  suited  in  a  shove,  and  the  fight  was 
their  library  table  will  blossom  forth  I  on.  I  always  seemed  to  arrive  at 
with  a  brand  new  cover.  Little  the  crucial  moment.  Now  it  was 
chairs  that  are  waiting  to  welcome  ]  some  boy  pulling  a  girl's  hair.  The 
the  happy  First  Graders  will  not  be  next  minute,  someone  else  was  try- 
outdone  and  wii;  show  shining  sur-  ing  fence-climbing.  The  girls 
faces  to  their  world.  Fat  little  seemed  to  be  indisposed,  and  were 
hands  and  sturdv  feet  will  assist  in  content  to  stand  in  little  groups  and 
the  hanging  of  curtains.  Who  can  '  chatter.  (Instinct).  However,  we 
doubt  that  they  will   hang  straight?  managed   to   play   a   few  ring   games 
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THE  CHI  ALPHA  SIGMA 
FRATERNITY. 


Chi  for  Character,  Alpha  for 
Achievement,  and  Sigma  for  Scholar- 
ship, denote  the  name  and  standards 
of  the  new  honorary  fraternity  of 
The  Maryland  State  Normal  School. 
The  honor  society  was  organized  in 
the  Spring  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five;  seventeen  Seniors  and 
ten  Tnnicrs  were  initiated  at  a  busi- 
ness and  .social  meeting  on  June 
the  twelfth. 

The  fraternity  is  open  to  Seniors 
and  Juniors  who  have  a  scholarship 
rating  of  "B"  plus,  and  who  have 
been  constructive  participants  in  the 
civic  and  social  life  of  the  school. 
The  Senior  members  are  chosen  at 
the  close  of  ih.r  first,  second,  and 
third  terms  of  school;  junior  mem- 
bers are  chosen  at  the  close  of  the 
third    term. 

Alumni  who  are  highly  com- 
mended for  their  work  in  tlip  field 
are  eligible  to  members,hip.  Those 
of  the  faculty  who  have  been  elected 
to  honor  societies  or  who  have  won 
honor  fellowships  are  invited  to  join 
the  fraternity,  and  constitute  the 
senate,   or  advisory  committee. 

The  present  officers  of  the  frater- 
nity are:  Bessie  Arterburn.  presi- 
dent- .Margaret  Breitling.  vice-presi- 
dent; Emily  Gibson,  secretary,  and 
Anna  Trail,  treasurer. 

Tht  plans  of  the  fraternity  for 
the  year  lfl2o  1926  have  not  been 
fully  formulated,  but  it  is  expected 
that  I  hey  will  include  social  features 
as  well  as  participation  in  educa- 
tional events  which  are  of  interest 
and    value   to   the   student-body. 


ATHLETICS. 


HR.\RI)    IX    CL.^SS. 

Mr.  W. — "And  when  you  reach  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  what  flag  would  you 
expect  !o  see?" 

Absent-mindtd  Pupil  —  "Black 
Flag." 


"Ground-st  icks ;  grou  nd-sticks ; 
ground-sticks"!  The  hockey  season 
is  on  at  Normal.  Every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  afternoons  the  squad 
of  fifty  team  aspirants  hold  practice 
on  th'?  athletic  field  under  the  super- 
vision of  Jliss  Cook. 

With  a  part  of  last  year's  team 
back  and  the  addition  of  several 
promising  Juniors  who  starred  at 
High  School,  we  hope  to  have  a  win- 
ning representation  in  match  games 
this  year. 

Just  now  every  athletic  represent- 
ative in  Normal  is  making  a  desper- 
ate efl'ort  to  bring  her  section's  dues 
up  to  100  per  cent,  before  October* 
20.  Athletic  dues  paid  100  per  cent, 
by  the  school  would  obligate  Miss 
Tall  to  redeem  her  promise  to  con- 
tribute $100  to  the  cause.  Every- 
body plays — Everybody  Pays,"  so 
let's  all  pay  up  and  help  promote  a 
bigger,  better  year  for  athletics  at 
Normal  School. 


DR.    CHARI,ES    T.    .^IcKARLANE 

WITH  rs. 


I  Dr.  Charles  T.  McFarlane.  profes- 
sor of  Geography,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  was  the  speak- 
er at  the  Normal  School  recently. 
He  is  well  known  for  his  research 
work  and  wide  travel  experiences. 
His  talk  was  rich  in  facts.  His  mes- 
sage to  the  students  was  that  they 
only  know  enough  geography  when 
they  know  the  history  back  of  it. 
He  emphasizes  the  point  that  a  teach- 
er of  geography  must  analyze  it  into 
three  groups  of  facts.  They  are  the 
standard  things  of  the  world,  the 
changing  things  and  the  spiritual 
relationship  of  the  people.  The 
first  two  contribute  to  an  understand- 
inv  of  the  last. 

HAZEL  BAST. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  REPORT. 


Maryland  State  Normal  School  has 
opened  the  soccer  season.  Many 
Juniors  in  Normal's  initial  game 
played  with  Towson,  showed  their 
ability  in  soccer.  The  old  boys  be- 
gan with  the  -jase  of  those  skilled  in 
their  art  and  are  continuing  the 
good  work  of  last  year.  The  whole 
team  is  praiseworthy.  The  games 
which  have  been  played,  and  scores 
are: 

25 — Towson,    0;    Normal    2. 
30 — Sparks    High.    0;      Nor- 


2 — Franklin     High,     0;     Nor- 


Sept 

Sept 
mal,  2. 

Oct 
mal.    2. 

Oct.  6 — Sparrows  Point,  0;  Nor- 
mal, 5. 

Oct.  7 — Franklin  High,  3;  Nor- 
mal.   2. 

The  loss  of  the  game  played  with 
Franklin  High  was  most  probably 
due  to  Mahoney's  absence,  the  star 
center  half-back,  occasioned  by  a  bad 
side. 

The  games  (,!  the  future  will  be 
as  follows: 

Oct.  16 — Poly;  at  home. 

Oct.  31 — Naval  Academy  4th 
Classmen;  at  N.  A. 

Nov.   6 — Frostburg.  at  home. 

Nov.   13 — Catonsville,  at  home. 

Nov.   20 — Barton   High,  at   Barton. 

Nov.  21 — Western  Md.  College,  at 
home. 

The  public  will  be  informed  of 
other  games  soon. 


TEACHING. 


1  do  not  know  that  I  could  make 
entirely  clear  to  an  outsider  the 
pleasure  I  have  in  teaching.  I  had 
rather  earn  my  living  by  teaching 
than  in  any  other  way.  In  my  mind, 
teaching  is  not  merely  a  life  work, 
a  profession,  an  occupation,  a  strug- 
gle; it  is  a  passion.  I  love  to  teach. 
X  love  to  teach  as  a  painter  loves  to 
paint,  as  a  musician  loves  to  play,  as 
a  singer  loves  to  sing,  as  a  strong 
man  rejoices  to  run  a  race.  Teach- 
ing is  an  art — an  art  so  great  and 
I  so  difficult  to  master  that  a  man  or 
I  woman  can  spend  a  long  life  at  it. 
I  without  realizing  much  more  than 
;  his  limitations  and  mistakes,  and 
his  distance  from  the  ideal.  But 
the  main  aim  of  my  happy  days  has 
been  to  become  a  good  teacher,  just 
as  every  architect  wishes  to  be  a 
good  architect,  and  every  profes- 
sional poet  strives  toward  perfec- 
tion.— William   Lyon   Phelps. 


Let  us  learn  this  lesson  from  com- 
mencement in  192.5 — the  curriculum 
spirit  of  the  school,  from  the  kinder- 
garteii  through  the  universities  and 
professional  schools,  should  create 
desires  and  habits  which  will  leave 
the  graduate  at  commencement  time 
with  a  sense  of  obligation  so  strong 
that  he  will  consider  himself  a 
slacker  if  he  faces  life  without  a  pro- 
gram of  enlarging  intelligence. — J. 
E.  M. 


A    WRONG    IMI'RKSSIOX. 

Mrs.  Gehring      (in     demonstration 

lesson) — "Why    are    you    sure    that 

North  is  in  the  direction  you  pointed? 

Boy      in      class — "Because      Santa 

Glaus  comes   from   there." 

SOPHIE    MINDEL, 
Senior  III. 


IN   THE   IJBRARY. 

Rec — "Have    you    seen    'Thelma'-" 
Bee — "Yes.      She's      getting       her 
book  checked." 


Teacher  (motivating  her  civics 
lesson)  "And  what  has  caused  all 
eyes  to  turn  today  toward  Washing- 
ton?" 

Pupil — "The  World's  Series." 
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MISS     VAN     BIBBER    VISITS 
OLD  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND. 


In  our  May  Pete  last  spring  we 
attempted  to  catch  and  portray  the 
spirit  of  English  town  life  in  the 
dr-ys  in  the  Itlth  century.  We 
often  found  material  scarce  and 
wondered  why  the  people  of  that 
time  did  not  leave  us  more  records 
and  descriptions  of  their  manners, 
customs,  and  dress.  This  summer 
Miss  Lena  Van  Bibber,  of  our  his- 
tory department,  visited  those 
towns  and  brought  back  to  us  a 
colorful  account  of  what  still  re- 
mains today  of  sixteenth  century  life 
in  the  days  of  the  guilds. 

Beholding  the  hills  of  England  for 
the  first  time  as  she  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, Miss  Van  Bibber  was  struck 
by  the  medieval  survival  apparent  at 
her  first  glance.  The  hillside  had 
the  aspect  of  a  crazy  quilt,  divided 
into  many  patches,  bordered  with 
green  hedges.  The  tiny  farms  were 
reminiscent   of   manorial    days. 

At  Plymouth  her  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  large  number  of  chim- 
ney pots,  each  chimney  being  di- 
vided into  as  many  chimney  pots  as 
there  are  flues  in  the  house.  Col- 
ored bricks,  red,  green,  pink,  and 
brown,  make  the  houses  picturesque 
and  colorful. 

At  Exeter,  the  coffee  house  was 
visited  which  Hawkins,  Drake  and 
Raleigh  made  their  club.  It  was 
fitted  out  like  a  ship  of  their  days. 

Narrow,  crooked  streets  still  exist 
in  some  of  the  towns,  so  narrow  and 
steep  in  some  places  that  vehicles 
can  not  go  through  them.  Here  the 
medieval  donkey  has  necessarily 
survived.  The  low  houses  are  hud- 
dled together,  but  each  has  its  tiny 
garden  or  window  box  of  gay  flowers. 

Although  some  of  the  places  vis- 
ited were  remote  and  archaic,  it  was 
noted  that  the  manners  of  the  chil- 
dren were  perfect.  Especially  at 
church,  their  conduct  and  bearing 
were  dignified  and  decorous. 

York  is  a  typical  cathedral  town, 
with  its  medieval  city  wall.  Many 
of  the  towns  v.-hich  were  once  agri- 
cultural and  sheep-raising  districts, 
are  now  busy  manufacturing  centers 
and  railroad  junctions. 

Oxford — the  name  causes  us  to 
lean  forward  and  listen  intent'y.  but 
the  unwelcome  sound  of  the  bell 
must  bring  the  Assembly  to  a  close, 
and  Miss  Van  Bibber  leaves  us  there 
in  Oxford,  "where  the  academic  at- 
mosphere is  so  good  for  students." 

Why  Not  Try 

THE  TOWSON  INN 

Such   Goofl   Things   To   Eat 
And   So   Cheap. 

7  W.  Chesapeake  Ave.,  Towson 


ALUMA'I  NEWS. 


Miss  Leister  Zink,  a  teacher  at  the 
public  school,  liaving  been  taken  ill 
and  under  the  doctor's  care,  has 
as  her  substitute  Miss  Esther  Holzep 
of  Baltimore,  who  already  has  tlie 
affection  of  her  classes. — Union- 
News. 


NEAVITT  SCHOOL  ATTEND- 
ANCE INCREASED. 


Additional    Desks     Have     To    Be    In- 
stalled  To   .icconiniodate   The 
\e\v    Scliolars — Attendance 
Very  Good. 

(Easton   Star  Democrat.) 

The  school  ai  Neavitt  is  keeping 
pace  with  its  standard.  This  year 
the  enrollment  is  ahead  of  last  year, 
and  as  a  result  the  school  board  has 
ordered  additional  desks  in  both 
rooms.  The  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Neav-tL  is  doing  wonderful 
work  in  the  community,  interesting 
the  grown  people  in  the  school. 

Last  year,  when  the  school  was 
new,  the  entire  population  of  Neavitt 
was  interested.  The  people  are  very 
proud  of  their  new  building  and  the 
large  playground  about  the  school. 
In  front  of  the  building  the  lawn 
needs  some  touching  up,  and  it  is 
plan'ied  by  the  association  to  do 
something  to  it  this  coming  school 
year. 

Last  year  the  baseball  diamond 
was  made  back  rf  the  school.  Ground 
was  leveled  and  the  diamond  laid 
out.  This  summer  the  boseball 
players  had  a  very  good  time  on  it. 

Miss  Cowman  and  Miss  Morris  are 
going  ahead  in  their  school  instruc- 
tion. They  hsve  a  faculty  of  not 
only  teaching  the  children  but  keep- 
ing them  interested  all  the  time. 
"Book;-  alone  can  never  teach  the 
use  of  books,"  and  these  two  teach- 
ers have  done  many  otiier  things  in 
the  way  of  instructing  the  pupils  be- 
sides what   the  books  teach. 

Cleanliness,  politeness,  and  good 
behavior  are  some  of  tlie  things  the 
children  take  leadily  to.  Then  a 
little  work  along  manual  training 
lines  has  been  done.  Recently  a 
table  was  completed.  It  is  a  round 
one.  made  of  wood,  and  is  very  cred- 
itable  to   the   scholars. 

When  the  school  received  its  cer- 
tificate of  standardization  one  thing 
was  lacking.  II  was  a  bulletin 
board.  This  has  also  been  made  by 
the  little  ones,  and  now  hangs  in  the 
hall  with  notices  attached  to  it. 

Window  bo.tes  are  something  else 
the  students  made.  These  brighten 
the  school  room  filled  as  they  are 
with  blooming  plants.  They  are 
exceptionally  neat  and  well  made 
and  a  credit  to  the  youngsters.  These 
bright  bits  of  <,arpentry  work  help 
to  interest  the  children  in  practical 
things.      They    work    out    arithmetic 


examples  by  measuring  the  boards, 
and  in  other  ways  the  book  lessons 
become  realistic  and  much  more  in- 
teresting. 

The  Parent- Teacher  Association 
met  last  Monday.  They  will  meet 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October  to 
elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
At  this  time  quite  an  elaborate  pro- 
gram will  be  presented.  Many  per- 
sons from  Easton  will  be  there  to 
sing  and  play.  A  good  speaker  will 
also  be  on  the  program.  A  large 
crowd  is  expected. 

Next  month  some  trees  will  be 
planted  in  front  of  the  school. 
These  will  be  maples.  Captain 
.lamos  Haddaway  is  chairman  of  this 
committee.  A  hundred  more  books 
are  needed  in  the  library,  and  the 
association  will  make  extra  efforts 
to  obtain  these  during  the  present 
year.  More  playground  equipment 
is  needed,  and  it  is  said  this  will  not 
be  hard  to  get. 


FURMSHING   SCHOOL   CH1LI>REM 
WITH  MILK. 

Hoagland  Gates,  who  lives  on  the 
well-known  Long  Point  Farm  near 
Neavitt,  is  donating  sufficient  milk 
to  the  children  attending  the  Neavitt 
school  to  give  each  one  a  half  pint  a 
day.  The  milk  is  distributed  to  the 
children  at  the  mornng  recess.  The 
Public  Health  Nurse  is  expected  to 
measure  and  weigh  the  children  this, 
week  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
they  will  be  weighed  again  to  de- 
termine if  they  are  gaining.  Mr., 
Gates  is  doing  a  splendid  work  for 
the  children  of  that  section.  The 
teachers  appreciate  his  hearty  co- 
operation. 


LET  OUR  SCHOOL  BE: 


A    Live    School — Active,    progressive, 
growing: 

A    AVarm    School — Sympathetic,    cor- 
dial, friendly. 

A    Hopeful    School — Optimistic,    con- 
fident,  courageous. 

A   Serving  School — Doing  for  others 
at  school  and  abroad. 

A   Spiritual   School — Filled   with   the 
spirit  of  God. 

H.  BAST. 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ORIOLE 

M.    AGNES    ANDERSON 


Complinents 

TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOWSON       -        MARYLAND 

Prescription  Pharmacists 
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CLASS  CREED,  1925. 


The  Class  of  1925.  as  we  enter 
the  stream  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  richer,  fuller  and  more 
smoothly  flowing,  believe  that  we 
need    to   daily   remember — 

That  we  must  endeavor  to  brush 
aside  all  obstacles.  because  every 
failure  will  teach  us  something  if 
we  will  but  learn. 

Our  idea  is  "Service",  not  to  our- 
selves but  for  the  future  needs  of 
American   manhood. 

We  go  forward  in  the  name  of 
the  .Maryland  State  Normal  School 
with  an  openmmded  outlook  on  life 
endeavoring  in  all  ways  to  help 
others  upward  and  onward,  even  as 
we   ourselves  have   been  helped. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  daily, 
that,  no  one  knows  what  tomorrow 
may  bring  forth.  But  we  can  have 
faith;  strong  and  vital  faith  which 
will  put  sureness  into  our  minds, 
courage  into  our  hearts,  and  give  us 
such  a  clear  mental  vision  that 
slowly  but  surely  our  trust,  our  be- 
lief,  will   lead   us   to   be   triumphant. 

No  one  factor  in  all  the  world  is 
worth  more  to  put  life,  and  cheer. 
and  power  in  a  man  than  the 
thought  that  the  Divine  Being  who 
mado  this  universe,  made  it  for  us 
and  not  against  us. 

We  need  this  sense  of  the  Infinite, 
together  with  a  little  learning,  a 
little  play,  a  little  beauty,  a  little 
love,  and  a  great  deal  of  work;  all  of 
these  incorporated  in  one  day  would 
be  a  life,  and — 

If  we  should  die  that  night,  we 
would  have  lived. 

JOHN    F.    GILDEA,    '25. 


are  broken — because  our  choicest 
thoughts  are  dissolved  as  mist  be- 
fore the  rising  sun.  Men  are  per- 
plexed by  difficult  problems.  They 
become  lost  in  a  forest  of  intellectual 
doubt.  Somehow,  they  refuse  the 
path  of  religion  as  a  way  out.  We 
need  teachers,  philosophers,  scien- 
tists, but  only  through  Christ  can 
our    lives    be    complete." 

MABEL    E.    POHLER. 


DORMITORY  LIFE. 


'WHAT   MEN   LIVE   BY." 


A  recent  Normal  assembly  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  m:ss  Ruby  Heritage,  a  new 
member  of  Normal's  faculty,  sang 
"O  Divine  Redeemer."  by  Oounod. 
This  solo  was  most  beautiful  and 
most  impressive.  We  hope  Miss' 
Heritage  will  sing  for  us  many  times 
this  year. 

Th3  speaker  of  the  occasion  was 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Wlckes.  of  the' 
Towson  Baptist  Church.  His  mes- 
sage, in  keeping  with  both  his  pro- 
fession and  his  sponsors,  was  the 
need  and  valu<:  of  religion.  His 
talk  was  as  follows: 

"During  the  last  twenty-five  years 
religion  has  become  a  subject  very 
easily  discussed.  Business  men  use 
it  a.t  a  topic  of  conversation.  The 
words  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  are 
featured  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. Everywhere  men  are  seek- 
ing, seeking  something — a  concrete 
religion.  But  why  this  seeking?! 
Because  ideals  have  fallen  into  the 
dust,  because  idols  have  crashed  and 


As  1  came  up  the  walk  on  my  re- 
turn to  school  this  September,  I  felt 
a  peculiar  thrill  of  delight.  Only 
she  who  has  been  one  of  a  group  of 
students  living  at  school  knows  the 
joys   of   Dormitory    life. 

We  have  a  great  time  of  it  to- 
gether, working  and  playing.  Break- 
fast, (and  almost  all  of  us  pull  our- 
selves out  of  bed  for  it)  is  served 
between  7.30  and  8.15.  Prom  then 
until  classes  begin  we  are  usually 
busy  in  our  rooms  getting  books  to- 
gether for  the  day.  I  shall  not  men- 
tion the  time  from  nine  to  four; 
everybody  knows  what  we  are  doing 
then.  However,  from  after  classes 
until  dinner  hour  there  are  many 
things  with  which  we  occupy  our- 
selves. On  bright  days  very  few  of 
us  remain  indoors.  We  walk  to 
Towson  or  perliaps  go  to  sf.e  the 
game  that  is  being  played  on  the 
north  campus.  After  dinner,  from 
six-thirty  to  seven,  is  the  gala  half- 
hour  of  our  day.  "Rec."  we  call 
it  to  people  who  know;  to  you  we 
shall  have  to  elaborate  it  to  "Rec- 
reation." Newell  Hall  foyer  is  a 
splendid  place  tc  dance,  and  we  have 
numberless  girl?  who  give  up  danc- 
ing to  play  for  the  rest  of  us. 

As  soon  as  the  "study  gong" 
sounds  we  all  fly  to  our  rooms  and 
bury  our  heads  in  books!  This  at- 
titude of  tenss  study  is  maintained] 
until  nine-thirty.  Then  we  bring! 
out  the  cake  sent  from  home,  or  the 
crackers  and  jam,  and  go  around 
to  our  friends.  At  ten  o'clock 
"light.'^  out"  sounds. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  unchange- 
able rountine.  .Many  things  happen 
so  that  no  one  day  is  exactly  like  any 
other.  There  are  House  meetings, 
meetings  of  Rural  Club  and  Craft 
Club.  Very  often  our  good  friends 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  give  us  a  surprise 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

There  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am 
certain;  when  we  bid  our  commut- 
ing friends  good-by  and  say,  "I  am 
sorry  yon  have  to  go" — we  really 
mean  it.  We  mean  it  because  we 
have  grown  to  realize  the  unique 
pleasure  in  the  experience  of  living 
together  as  we  do. 

MARGARET    H.    BREITLING, 

Sr.    14. 


A  LETTER  FROM  NATIONAL 

CONGRESS      OF  MOTHERS 

AND     PARENT  TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,   Principal 
State  Normal  School, 
Towson,   Md. 
My    Dear    Miss    Tall — 

The  Maryland  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  received  so  graciously, 
and  entertained  so  royally  by  you 
and  your  able  associates  last  Thurs- 
day, desires  to  express  to  you  their 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  unstint- 
ing efforts  put  lorth  in  their  behalf, 
and  join  unanimously  In  extending 
to  you  their  heartfelt  thanks. 

The  day  wa.:5  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered. Your  address  of  wel- 
come accorded  to  us  was  indeed 
most  cordial  and  lacked  nothing:  and 
your  very  interesting  dissertation  on 
the  importance  of  properly  training 
children  in  the  direction  toward 
which  their  highest  tendencies  and 
talentj  seem  to  indicate  not  only  be- 
trayed great  profundity  of  loving 
thought,  but  was  worthy  of  lasting 
inscription  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
were  privileged  to  listen  to  your 
words    of    wisdom. 

God  bless  you,  dear  Miss  Tall,  and 
further  inspire  you  with  His  wonder- 
ful message  to  the  children  of   men. 
Coidially  yours, 
M.   E.   D'Unger, 

Cor.    Secty. 
Mrs.  JOHN  D'dNGER, 
4:B0   Hilton  St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 


NORMAL    SCHOOL    HEAD  TO 
ADDRESS  MEETING. 


Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  will  be  the 
chief  speaker  at  the  first  season's 
meeting  of  the  Forest  Park  High 
School  Association  at  8  P.  M.  Tues- 
day. 

Principal  Glenn  Owens  will  deliver 
a  short  talk  on  "Student  Participa- 
tion in  School  Government."  Dr.  R. 
R.  Hyde,  vice-president,  will  preside. 
Ciiild." — Baltimore   News. 


STATE    NORMAL    CLUB    TO 
MEET  FRIDAY. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Te-Pa-Chi 
Club,  the  Patrons-Teachers'  organiz- 
ation of  the  elementary  department 
of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
will  be  held  at  the  school  auditorium 
Friday,  October  9,   at  9   P.   M. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  Jr.,  will  be 
the  speaker  for  the  evening  and  his 
subpect  will  be  "The  Health  of  the 
Child." — Baltimort  News. 
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PROGRAM  OF  ASSEMBLY  ON 
COLUMBUS  DAY,  OCT.  12. 


Explanation   of   program. 

Singing   by  elementary  grades. 

Poem,  "Columbus",  by  Joaquin 
Miller. 

Film    entitled   New   World    Found. 

1.  Birth  of  Columbus. — In  the 
little  village  of  Genoa,  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Italy,  about  the 
year  1446,  is  born  the  boy  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  Part  of  his  boy- 
hood days  are  spent  in  combing  wool 
in  his  father's  shop  and  part  of  the  ]  What  a 


will  help  him  if  he  wails  until  the 
war  is  over.  Finally,  after  seven 
years  of  waiting  in  Spain,  Columbus 
receives  aid  and  sympathy  from  Isa- 
bella, who  pledges  her  jewels  to 
raise  money  sufficient  to  fit  out  the 
ships. 

VII.  Getting  Ready. — Now  that 
it  is  decided  that  Columbus  is  to  go. 
it  is  necessary  to  make  preparations. 
Three  small  ships,  the  Pinta,  the 
Nina,  and  the  Santa  Maria,  are  given 
to  Columbus.  But  what  about  the 
crew?  Men  are  shy  about  ventur- 
ing with  this  stranger  from  Genoa. 
Convicts  are  taken  as  an  only  resort 


ahead  a  wavering  light,  like  that  of 
a  candle  carried  in  a  man's  hand. 
What  joy  runs  through  the  crowd! 

XII.  Landing  on  San  Salvador 
Land  at  Last! — For  more  than  three 
months  the  little  band  has  sailed  into 
the  unknown  western  sea.  Then  al- 
most without  warning,  land  appears! 
Columbus  has  sought  an  old  world 
and  has  found  a  new  one.  At  sun- 
rise, October  12,  1492,  the  crew 
reaches  shore.  Columbus  falls  on 
his  knees  and  offers  a  prayer  of 
thanks  to  God.  Rising  to  his  feet, 
he  draws  his  sv.ord,  plants  the  stand- 
ard of  Castile,  thus  taking  possession 


motley  party,  convicts,  royal  i  nf  thp  new  rniinir,,  in   fv,„     ,„     . 

time  he  goes     to     school.      Here  he    officials,  physicians  and  interpreters!  !•-"''"    '=°"°"^  '"  ^'^'^     name  of 


the  masts  of  the  ships  into  the  blue 
distance  of  the  sea. 

III.  Toscaneili's  Maps. — It  is  im- 
possible to  give,  with  certainty,  the 
exact  date  when  Columbus  grasped 
the  idea  of  going  to  the  East 
Indies  by  sailing  west.  It  is  thought 
that  this  suggestion  may  have  come 
from  Toscanelli,  a  Florentine  physi- 
cian    and     astronomer,     who     made 


the  Sovereigns  of  Spain.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  pious  emotions  of  the 
hour,  he  names  the  island  San  Sal- 
vador, or  Holy  Saviour. 

XIII.      Columbus'     Impressions    of 
1492,  the_three   l^he/^'^n^.-Probably  no     man   was 

character  of  the 

finds   in     this   new 

His      imagination      had 

teemed  with  the  brilliant  conceptions 

of  oriental   life,  costly  clothes,  price- 


on  Friday,  August  o,  xtai;,  lue  miee   Avar    mnr-^    /li.:!.!,-,,^^,-., f.^.^       j-i,.. 
isten-  i  ships  lie  in  the  little  harbor  of  Palos. '  So^umZs  in     the  '    '"''" 


learns  to   write,   to   do  sums,  and   to    The    voyagers    number    about    ninety 

draw   maps.  I  and  with  food,  clothing,  swords,  and 

II.      Columbus    as      a      Bov xhe     °™P^^^®^'   '^  '=  "°   wonder  that  the 

boy  Columbus'  heart  fills  with  a  de-   s™^"  ^hips  are  crowded. 

sire  to  wander  and  go  abroad  on  the        VIII.      Starting. — Before       sunrise 

face  of  the  waters  as  he  sits  on  the 

wharves  and  docks  of  Genoa  ^ „.,„„ 

ing  to  the  medley  of  talk  among  the  {The  largest,  the  Santa  Maria,  is  the   people  "whom   ae 

foreign    sailors    and    looking    beyond   flagship      of      .4dmiral      Christopher  country 

Columbus,  and  Ihe  others,  the  Pinta 
and    Nina,    are    in    charge    of   two    of 

his  friends.  Just  as  the  sun  comes  ly  ornaments,  and  palatial  residences 
up  over  the  monastery  hill  the  Santa  And  yet  there  is  something  fasc  - 
Maria    raises    her      flag,      the      ships      ...        -  & 

spread  their  sails  and  move  slowly 
out  to  sea.  The  sailors  wave  their 
caps  to  their  weeping  friends  on 
shore  and  watch  the  white  monas- 
tery on  the  hill  until  it  fades  out  of 

,       ,.   ,       ,  .   ,,  ,  ,     sight.      They    are    to    sail    west    into 

for  Columbus  a   map     of  the  world     ^j,^  .^,,.i,,,g  g^^     ^^     Darkness,   and 

which   showed   the  Atlantic   bounded   ^^^^  ^^  ^^em  fear  they     will   never 

on  the  west  by  the  Coast  of  Asia.        |  j-etu^,^ 

IV.        Columbus      Disappointed.  — -I       ,„       _,      ,,  „, 

No   matter  where  Columbus  gets  his  I      ^^-      The  Voyage.— The    unknown 


idea,   it  is  plain   that     he     is   deter 


i  water   is   far   wider   than      the   brave 


atlng  in  the  native  strength  and 
beauty  and  in  the  simple  ways  of 
these  people  whom  Columbus  calls 
Indians.  He  gives  them  bright 
sparkling  ornaments  —  gay  caps, 
beads,  tinkling  bells.  In  return  the 
natives  give  Columbus  tamed  par- 
rots, immense  balls  of  cotton  yarn, 
and  bread  called  cassava.  But  the 
Spaniards  find  no  gold  nor  spices  for 
which  they  so  ardently  yearn. 


XIV.     Wreck   of      Santa    Maria. — 

Columbus    sails    on,    finding    many 

new  islands  and  naming  each  one  he 


mined    to   start   to    the   West,   to   see '  ^'^P'orer   has   thought,      and      as   the 

what   he   can    find.      But    he    is   poor  ^^"'e    boats    steer    farther    out    from      _ ^^^^^  ^ 

and  has  no  money  to  buy  ships  and ' '1^?  shore  ot  Palos,  a  panic  seizes  the  finds.      But  on   none  of  these  islands 

hire  sailors  for  such  a  voyage.   Only  ^'*"°'"!i     ^!^    tney    sail    on      and    on,  does   he    find   glittering     seaports   of 

a  king  is  rich  enough   for  that.      So   ^^^y  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  jn^ia,    filled    with    rich      spices       On 

he  takes  his  plans  to  his  native  city,  across  the  untravelled  sea,  the  super-  t^e    twenty-fourth    of      December     a 

Genoa,    and    to    Portugal    and    Spain.  I  ^M"°^^"  sailors  grow  more  and  more  serious    misfortune    occurs.      Colum- 

No  one  lends  him  aid.      He     is  told' '''S"*®"^®"-  bus.   having  gone  to   bed,   leaves  the 

that  he  is  wicked  and   foolish  to  at-!      ^-      ^he  Mutiny. — Columbus     can  Santa    Maria    in    charge   of   the    man 

tempt  such  a  voyage.                                |  not  easily  overcome  the  fears  of  the  at  the  helm;  he  too.  being  sleepy  and 

V         Columbus      at     Monastery 'sailors.      Day    after    day    passes    and  thinking    no   harm   will   come   to   the 

Columbus,    discouraged      and    at    his   "o   1^"''  appears       They   begin  to   be  -hip  during  this  calm,  puts  a  boy  at 


wit's  end,  poor  and  laughed  at,  jour 
neys  with  his  son,  Diego,  to  Palos 
He  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
vent  like  some  highway  beggar,  and 


discouraged.  When  October  comes  the  helm  and  goes  to  sleep.  Off  the 
and  (here  is  still  no  land,  they  can  coast  of  Hayti  the  tide  runs  high, 
stand  it  no  longer.  And  so  they  The  swift  current  carries  the  Santa 
plan  some  night  to  throw  the  Admir-  Maria  on  a  sand  bar  from  which  she 


asks  for  bread  ;,nd  water  for  himself  f^   overboard,    refiecting   who    should   can  never  be  taken. 


and  his  child.  The  monks  treat  him 
kindly  and  finally  Columbus  dares 
to  tell  them  of  his  great  plan  of 
sailing  West  to  reach  India.  The 
voyage  seems  a  tme  way  to  carry  the  f.flf;^' 
Christian  religion  to  the  East,  so  the 


know   that   he   didn't   fall   over   him- 1      xv.      Leaving      for      Home.— The 
self        Then    Columbus    talks    to    his   <,*,,- 

sailors.     We   do   not    know    what    he    ^''"''^    '^'^"^      wrecked,       Columbus 

tells  them,  but  his  friend  Las  Casas   ''''kes    command    of    the    Pinta.      Co- 

'he    was    laughing    with    them   lumbus     sees    that     he     must     leave 

_^    while    he   was    weeping      at      heart."   gome    of    his    men       behind.      Forty- 

TTiriTiira   pn ro   fnr   niotrr.   while   rrviiim     The    mutinous   sailors    give    Way   and    e „  „       i        ■      i^  ,,         , 

Zs  foes  to  thp  Oupfn  ^°^""",the  three  little  ships  sail  on.  i  f°^'   "^^"  st^^  '°  the  new  world  and 

bus  goes  to  the  yueen.  j      ^^  Land,-On   October   immediately   begin   to     build   homes. 

VI.      LULU.MBUb   at   the   Court   ot  •  ,,„„  ,      ^      .      ,       Finally,  on  January  4,   1493,  Colum- 

Isabella.— A   year   passes   before    Co-   H,    1492,   a   green      reed      floats   by  bus,   with   fifteen  sailors  and  ten  In- 
lumbus  has   a   chance      to     see     the   Columbus'  ship.     The  Pinta's  anchor  dians,  sails  for  Spain. 
Queen.     Then    when      her      advisers     jgi^s  ^p  a  land  plant  and  the  sailors  i      XVI.      Landing   at   Palos.— In    the 
hear  his  plan,  they  think  it  very  un-i  branch  ^P^^'^S  of  149.3,  all  Spain  rejoices  at 

wise    and    unjust.      But    Queen    Isa-,"'!    "'^        "\       .  f™         ^T  ,     the    return    of   the    Great   Navigator 

bella   has   a   love   for  adventure   like  I  covered  with  berries.      At  ten  o  clock  jje   is   met   at   the   city     gates   by   a 
Columbus'    own.      She   tells   him   she   that    evening      Columbus      sees    far  squadron,   commanded   by   an    envoy, 
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sent  by  Queen  Isabella.  A  proces- 
sion is  formed  of  the  crew,  carrying 
parrots,  fruits,  vegetables  and  other 
products  from  the  New  World. 

XVII.  Columbus'  Second  Return. 
— Many  are  ready  to  join  Columbus 
on  a  second  voyage.  In  September, 
1493.  he  sails  with  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen vessels  and  1500  men.  Many 
of  thfse  voyagers  are  from  leading 
families  of  Spain  and  wish  to  bring 
back  much  wealth  from  the  Indies. 
They  reach  Hayti,  but  find  no  riches 
nor  jewels.  After  spending  three 
years  in  the  New  World  the  Great 
Navigator  returns  to  Spain,  disap- 
pointed and   discouraged. 

XVIII.  Columbus'  Landing  In 
South  America. — On  one  of  his  voy- 
ages Columbus  touches  the  shores 
of  South  America.  At  first  he 
thinks  he  has  come  to  another  island 
of  the  Indies,  but  later  on  he  writes 
to  Queen  Isabella  saying.  "I  believe' 
that  this  is  mainland,  very  great, 
which  until  today,  has  not  been 
known." 

XIX.  Columbus  in  Chains. — The 
lazy,  greedy  Spaniards  who  sailed 
to  the  New  World  with  Columbus, 
can  not  get  along  with  the  Indians. 
They  blame  Columbus  for  all  their, 
trouble  and  send  false  reports  back 
to  Spain.  Bobadilla,  a  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor in  the  New  World,  is  jealous 
of  Columbus  and  has  him  sent  home 
in  chains.  Queen  Isabella,  Colum- 
bus' best  friend,  dies  soon  after- 
wards, and  Coiumbus  spends  his 
last  days  in  Spaii»,  a  poor,  ill,  broken- 
hearted old  man.  By  an  odd  coin- 
cidence, it  was  Vespucius  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  New  World,  and  not 
the  patient  Columbus,  whose  cour- 
age alone  won  for  the  world  two 
new  continents. 

Presented   by  Senior  XV. 


MOVIE  REVIEW. 


STEWARm(5. 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Service  Motto : 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 


"The    Ten    t'onimandnients"    At    The 
New  Theati-e. 

One  of  I  he  most  sepctacular  mo- 
tion pictures  oi  this  season  is  "The 
Ten   Commandments." 

Through  tho  medium  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  drama,  one  is  easily 
transported  to  the  colorful  and  mag- 
netic realms  of  the  one  time  land 
of  the  Pharoahs.  The  biblical  hap- 
penings of  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments "  are  intermingled  with  a  mod- 
ern version,  proving  that  the  "Ten 
Commandments"  which  Moses  gave 
to  the  Israelites  are  still  a  necessity 
for  living. 

To  the  question  that  was  asked  sev- 
eral members  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body.  "What  do  you  think  of 
'The  Ten  Commandments'  as  an  edu- 
cftioi'.al  production?"  we  get  the 
following: 

Miss  B.   Frum — 

"The  educational  value  would  be 
in  the  Bible  history  it  presents,  and 
geographical  background,  if  it  is 
accurate." 

Miss  P.  Blood — 

"The  biblical  part  is  very  fine  be- 
cause it  does  bring  home  to  you  viv- 
idly what  happc-ned." 

Rose    L.     Kornblatt.   Senior   III. — 

"If  we  could  take  the  children  to 
see  it  without  shownig  the  modern 
version,  its  educational  value  is  in- 
comparable." 

Elton  Mears.  Senior  IX. — 

"Filled  with  ideals  figuratively 
expressed,  it  is  an  excellent  educa- 
tional  production." 

Lida   Lee  Grist,  .Junior  XIII. — 

"I  think  that  it  is  the  most  won- 
derful production  of  biblical  history 
on   the  screen." 

Dorothy  Schroeder,  Senior  VIII. — 

"The  prologue  has  education  value 
in  that  it  pictures  'The  Ten  Com- 
mandments' as  a  rule  for  living. 
This  is  further  emphasized  and  illus- 
trated in  the  drama  of  today  that 
follows   the   prologue." 

ALICE  KRIEGEL,   Reporter. 


HOW  TRUE! 

When   we   first   entered   Normal, 
We   studied    awfully    hard — 

So   we  could   gradiiate  real   soon. 
And    get   a   itaching  job. 

But  now  we  do  our  lessons. 
In  hopes  that  some  sweet  day. 

We'll  get  a  job  as  house  maid. 
Or   earn   a   waiter's   pay! 


THE 

TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 

TOWSON  -    MARYLAND 

Cliecking    Accounts, 

Savings  Accouiits 

Christmas   Savings  Club 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
4%   Interest  Paid  on   Savings 
Open   Saturday   Nights 


THE  MOliNIXG  Kl'.SH. 


With    sincere    apologies    to    Edgar 

Allan  Poe. 

Once   upon   a  morning   dreary,   when 

J  awoke  tired  and  weary, 
Thinking  of  the  good  time  I  had  the 

nignt  before — 
While   I  dozed,  nearly  napping,  sud- 
denly  there  came  a   tappmg, 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rap- 
ping at  my  bedroom  door. 
"  'Tis  my  sister,"  I  murmured,  "rap- 
ping at  my  bedroom  door — 
Only  that,  and  nothing  more." 

Soon  the     rapping,     rapping,     grew 

louder  and  more  certain, 
Calling,    calling   me     in     a     way    I'd 

never    been    called    before: 
"It's  nearly  eight,  hurry  or  you'll  be 

late, 
And    two    latenesses    a      term    mean 

you'll  get  the  gate," 
So  hurry  I  must,  or  sad  will  be  my 

fate, 
Save    me    from   this    lateness,    and 

I'll  have  no  more. 

And   my   sister,   never   flitting,    is  al- 
ways  standing,   is   always   ready 

Where  I  need  her  the  most,  just  in- 
side my  bedroom  door; 

And  her  eyes,  always  seeming  to  be 
awake,    keep      mine       from    their 
dreaming. 

And    the    sun    streaming      o'er    her, 
throws  its  rays  on  the  floor; 

And    my   sister     and      those   rays   of 
light,  unite  so  that  I 
Shall  be  late  nevermore! 

ROSE   L.   KORNBLATT,   Cr.    3. 
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MARCO  POLO 


A   Study    For  Sixth   Cii-ade   History 

"BibMography" 

(1)  Harper's  Magazine,  Dec.  1872, 
Vol.    46,    Pages    1-20. 

Note  of  conitiient: 

Very  good  versions  of  Marco 
Polo's  trip  as  given  at  tiiat  time 
in  various  newspapers.  However, 
the  liistory  background  was  the 
same  only  a  little  more  colorful. 
Quotes  two  or  three  magazines. 

(2)  The  Penny  Magazine,  January 
5,    1833. 

Note  of  comment: 

Deals  with  Polo's  very  early 
youth,  his  iater  married  life  and 
how  lie  happened  to  relate  liis  ad- 
ventures. 

(3)  "Sir  Marco  Polo",  by  Col,  Sir 
Henry  Yule. 

Note  of  comment: 

A  very  minute  detailed  account 
of  Marco  Polo.  Too  long  for 
reference  for  a  story  like  this  one. 

(4)  The  British  and  Quarterly  Re- 
view; July  to  October,  1872; 
Pages  9  9-12  5. 

Note  of  comment: 

A  good  review  on  Colonel  Yule's 
book. 

(5)  Nation,  July  to  December;  Vol. 
21,    1875;    Pages    4-136-137. 
Note  of  comment: 

Also  review  on  Colonel  Yule's 
book,  but  not  very  good.  Rather 
a   meandering   point   of   view. 

(6)  Edinburg  Review,  July,  1872. 
Note  of  comment: 

Short  comment  on  Yule's  book. 
Good  review  in  itself,  but  not  for 
our  purpose. 

(7)  "Adventures  of  Marco  Polo", 
A.  B.  Atherton. 

Note  of  comment: 

The  book  itself  can  be  made 
into  a  charming  short  story.  A 
very  good   reference. 

(8)  Messer  Marco  Polo;  Donn 
Byrne. 

Note  of  comment: 

A  very  charming  romance  about 
Marco  Polo  and  the  Daughter  of 
Kubla  Khan.  By  far  it  was  the 
most   interesting  reference   I  read. 

(9)  The  Story  of  Marco  Polo; 
Synge. 


TOM'SON  BAKERY — THE  GOOUY 
SHOP 


Note  of  comn;ent: 

A   simple   story   of   Marco    Polo. 
Not   much   in  it  for  reference. 


Many,  many  years  ago,  Asoa,  as 
we  know  him  today,  was  quite  un- 
known to  the  boys  and  girls  who 
lived  then.  In  fact,  six  hundred 
years  ago  China,  Japan  and  India 
were  unknown  even  to  the  grown 
folks.  Travel  then  was  not  as  easy 
and  comfortable  as  it  is  now.  It 
was  dangerous,  due  to  marauding 
bands  of  caravan  robbers  who  mur- 
dered the  travelers  in  order  to  steal 
their  cargoes. 

However,  there  were  many  traders 
then  who  risked  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty for  their  leaders.  And  so  cer- 
tain routes  were  established  along 
which  the  traders  of  the  East  and 
those  who  lived  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  travelled  in 
order  to  exch;inge  their  wares.  The 
silks  and  carpets  for  which  Persia 
was  and  still  is  famous  were  brought 
to  Europe  and  in  return  the  beauti- 
ful glass  and  gold  work  of  Venice 
was  sent  to  the  East.  Prom  China 
came  the  beautiful  soft  silks  that 
were  so  necessary  to  the  elaborate 
and  costly  court  life  of  the  countries 
in  Europe.  All  the  spices,  such  as 
pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg  and  cinna- 
mon were  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  East.  These  products 
showed  the  people  that  this  was  just 
what  they  had  sough*  for  for  a  long 
time.  Here  was  an  article  which 
would  help  them  preserve  their  food, 
so  that  it  would  be  quite  appetizing 
a  day  or  two,  or  even  weeks  after  it 
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was  bought.  You  must  remember 
that  in  those  far  away  days  the  moth- 
ers of  the  boys  and  girls  did  not  have 
such  extensive  refrigerating  systems 
for  the  preservation  of  food  as  your 
mothers  do  now. 

Perhaps,  the  spices  were  the  main 
reason  for  the  people's  desire  to  find 
an  ocean  route  to  the  East  when, 
these  passageways  were  closed  by 
the  Turks  in  1453,  just  about  three 
bundled  years  after  these  spices 
were  first  used  in  Europe.  These 
were  the  same  routes  to  the  East 
which  Columbus  tried  to  find  in 
1492. 

Other  articles  extensively  traded 
were  the  precious  stones  of  the 
East.  They  were  very  abundant 
there  and  very  necessary  to  the 
colorful  life  of  the  West.  Most  of 
these  jewels  from  the  Indies,  such 
as  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies  and  em- 
eralds brought  great  profits  to  the 
(Continued  on   Page   10) 
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bought      and      sold 


Europeans   who 
them. 


It  was  in  the  year  1260  that  two 
merchant  brothers  started  on  a  voy- 
age trom  Venice  and  travelled  for 
many  months  by  foot,  boat  and 
horseback,  until  they  leached  the 
home  of  the  great  Kubla  Khan,  a 
ruler  of  the  Mongols  in  the  country 
of  China. 

This  Khan  received  the  merchants, 
Nicolas   and      ilatthew      Polo      .very 
kindly,  although   they  were   the   first 
Europeans   he      had      ever      seen    or/' 
spoken   to.      So  pleased  was  he  with  I 
them    that    after    hearing      all    about 
the  customs  and  religion  of  the  coun-| 
try   from    which   they   came,    he   sent 
them    back   to   Rome    with   letters   to 
the    Pope,    in    which    he    asked    that 
one  hundred  missionaries  be  sent  to 
China  to  civilize  and  convert  his  sub- 
jects. 

The  two  brothers  arrived  in  Rome 
in  1269.  In  the  meantime  the  Pope 
had  died  and  no  one  had  as  yet  taken  ' 
his  place.  They  waited  until  a  Pope 
was  appointed.  He  gave  them  letters 
to  the  Khan  and  also  sent  two  priests 
who  were  to  convert  the  Chinese.  On 
the  return  voyage  Nicholas  Polo  took 
with  him  his  son  Marco  Polo,  who  I 
was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen.  | 

"And   so  the   two   Polo   merchants,  i 
the   son,   Marco   Polo     and      the   two  i 
priests    set    forth    with      their    great' 
train   of    red     snarling     camels     and  ■ 
little    patient    donkeys    and    slender, 
nervous   horses     toward      the   rising 
sun.      Behind    them    the    green    hills 
of  Venice   faded   as  a   rainbow   fades 
and  now  there  was  sand  before  them,  j 
By  day  the  wind  was  swift  and   hot., 
and  by  night  it   was  black  and  cold. 

"On  their  way  they  passed  through 
Armenia  and    .\rarat.   the  mountains 
about  which  the  people  believed  that 
'Noe'    brought    iiis    ark      to      anchor i 
there;   and   where  it  is  still,  but  can  I 
not  be  reached  because  the  mountain  I 
is  so  high,   cold  and   terrible.      Then 
they  went  through  Persia,  where  the 
magicians    wor.«hip    fire.      Soon    they 
reached  Alamool.  where  the  King  of 
the  Assasins  lived." 

This  is  the  storj-  of  the  King  of 
Assasins  or  the  "Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain."  "Whenever  there  was 
a  line  horseman  in  the  old  Man's 
Domain  he  woiild  invite  him  to  his 
castle.  Outside  his  castle  the  horse- 
man would  be  given  something  to 
drink  in  which  there  was  a  good 
amount  of  opium  mixed  to  drug  the 
man.  Just  as  soon  as  he  fell  asleep 
he  was  taken  into  the  castle  where) 


KEENE'S 

York   Road   and   Burke   Avenue 

TOWSON.  MD. 


there  were  the  most  wonderful  gar- 
dens. There  ihey  would  tell  him 
that  he  was  dead  and  that  he  was  in 
paradise.  It  was  so  wonderful  in 
the  gardens  that  the  man  really 
thought  he  was  in  heaven.  Beauti- 
ful beings  always  played  on  flutes, 
the  birds  sang,  and  the  sun  shone 
on  the  clear  lakes  surrounded  by  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  in   the  world. 

"After  a  while  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  would  call  for  him  and  tell 
him  he  was  sending  him  back  to 
earth  to  punish  such  and  such  a  per- 
son. The  person  who  was  to  be  pun- 
ished, was  nearly  always  an  enemy 
of  the  Old  Man. 

"Again  the  horseman  would  be 
drugged,  this  lime  when  he  awoke 
ihe  found  himself  outside  the  castle 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  Then  he 
would  start  in  search  of  the  enemy. 
If  he  lived  to  return,  he  was  drugged 
again  and  admitted  to  the  supposed 
paradise. 

This  time  Marco  Polo  and  his 
family  escaped  the  Old  Man  un- 
harmed; they  were  traveling  in  the 
company  of  a  great  caravan.  Where- 
ever  they  went  now  was  sand,  for 
they  had  reached  the  great  Gobi 
Desert.  A  great  terror  fell  on  the 
caravan,  so  that  one  night  a  third 
of  the  caravan  and  the  two  priests 
deserted.  Nov/  there  was  only  a 
haze  about  them  and  they  looked  at 
one  another,  saying,  'Were  we  ever 
any  place  or  green  way,  where 
birds  sang,  or  there  was  sweet 
water?  Or  maybe  we  are  dead,  or 
maybe  this  is  a  dream.  Let  us  lie 
down  and  sleep  that  we  may  dream 
again.'  " 

But  -Alarco  Polo  would  not  let 
them  lie  down,  for  to  lie  down  was 
death. 

With    the   aid      of     young      .Marco 


Polo's  courage,  the  remainder  of  the 
caravan  reached  the  Palace  of  Kub- 
la Khan.  The  Chinese  ruler  had  a. 
great  feast  for  the  travelers.  The 
festival  was  held  in  his  palace  dining 
room,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  all 
gold  and  silver,  and  so  were  the 
walls.  Representatives  of  beasts, 
dragons,  and  birds  were  used  here 
for  decoration.  Six  thousand  people 
attended  the  feast  the  night  the 
Polos  were  received  at  the  palace. 

Now  Marco,  being  a  bright  lad, 
learned  very  readily  the  customs  of 
the  Chinese  as  well  as  their  lan- 
guage, their  way  of  writing  and  their 
practice  in  war.  In  many  ways 
he   showed    himself   wise   and    know- 

I  ing.  The  Khan,  therefore,  held  him 
in  great  esteem  and  sent  him  as  an 
embassy  to  a  country  which  was  a 
good  six  month's  journey  distant. 

I  The  young  man  accomplished  his 
mission,  when  he  returned,     at  once 

[sought  an  audience  with  the  Khan 
in  order  to  report  what  he  had  done. 

j  Being  very  observant.  Marco  Polo, 
besides   giving     an     account     of     his 

j  work  that  greatly  pleased  the  Khan, 

I  also   described   the   countries   he   had 

I  seen     during     his     trip,    about    the 

(Continued  on  Page   11) 
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A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?      The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?      This  way. 

That   girl   will    hold   your   hand,    sir 

Thanks.      Call   again.     Good-day. 
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governments,  the  different  kinds  of  pleted  their  last  mission  for  the 
people,  the  armies,  and.  in  fact. :  Khan.  (  bade  farewell  to  the  princess, 
everything  that  he  knew  would  be  of  From  Persia  thev  made  their  way 
interest  to  the  Khan.  back    to    the    beautiful      little    town 

The    Khan    was    greatly    surprised   which    they    called    home,      after    an 
at   the      marvelous      memory   of   the  absence  of  twenty-six  years. 
youth,  and  sai.J-   "If  this  young  man  [      Qu 


THE  DEEP  BLACK  RIVER— 
A  SKETCH. 


j      Chin  in  hand,   he  sat.  staring  and 

I  w^ondering.      He    was    small    and    in- 

.      ,,     .  .  i  significant,    scarcely    seven    vear«;    of 

lives,    he   will    assuredly   come   to    be   hom^     the.   "^'i.re    sururited  ^To'Tn^'d  h^^"'      ^^^    ''^    ^^■^"^'^'^^'    ^      ^"^    chill 

a  person  of  great  worth  and  ability.".  ;\rrr;o  one  re'^^^^^^^^^^  '"''"■     ''"''^      '"'"      '^'"'^^      '""^ 

So  he  was  given  the  title  of  "Messer 


Marco   Polo."    and      from      then    on. -^^elf-  ^f  >;  ^^^^  ^l^'l!  iSts^^lU^^ 


called    upon    Marco      And   more   and!  as^deadV because^  n^^^onTiTarheard   ^"'  =^.^=n«'^..  fascinated  him.   Every 
more    the   great    ruler   came    to    love  of  them  for  a   Quarter  of  a   century. 


him  for  his  gentle  ways  and  man- 
ners. He  was  once  given  the  posi- 
tion of  governor  of  the  city  of  Yaug- 
bow  for  three  years,  and  in  many 
ways  was  a  most  valuable  member  of 
the  Khan's  coart. 

When  Marco  and  his  father  and 
uncle  had  spent  more  than  twenty 
years  with  the  Khan,  they  began 
to  think  of  home. 

During  this  period.  they  had 
traded  with  many  provinces  in  China 


It  was  necessary  to  convince  all  their 


night  he  sat  this  way — chin  in  hand 
staring   at    the    river.      He   loved   the 

friends  tb.t  they  were  not  imposters  l^^!' ^^;,^  ^^  ^^''^"^ 
and  so  set  about  doing  so.  [myriads      of      multi-colored      lights 

Thiry    spread      an      elaborate    and   flashing    and    sparkling!      On      clear 

splendid  feast,  to  which  they  invited  I  nights,  when  the  moon  was  out the 

all  their  friends  They  were  attired  j  river  was  a  thing  to  be  revered  The 
in  the  most  costly  of  silken  and  vel-jicy  pallidness  of  the  moon  threw  a 
vet  robes,  adoined  with  precious,  I  faint  glimmer  of  light  on  the  dark- 
sparkiing  rubies  and  diamonds,  j  ness  of  the  water.  Whenever  he 
Three  times  di'-ring  the  meal  the]  viewed  this  sight,  he 
merchants   rose.    left    the   room,    and  i  knees   in     ecstasy. 


hugged    his 
Beautiful?      The 


and   had   amassed   a  fortune,  the  ex-  '=''™f   ''?;        dressed     m    robes    more  |  child  was  happily  unaware  of  beautv. 
tent    of    which    cannot    be    imagined,  i  ^"f"''  ^■^^p'?   ''i'^  oi'^fj^ey^  had   «-0"i '  That_  deep^   black    river    contained    a 


The  country   was  wealthy     and   gold  i 


proceedings      caused 


and   precious   stones   were   easilv  ob- j  J^.'i"^'  wonder  .-.nd  amazement  among 
tained  '         guests. 

Hav'ing  gathered  together  such  ani ,,, 't*  ''^S'l\;7'lt'i  *^^  ""'^  ^^'^J'^^'] 
immense  fortune,  they  feared  lest  j  .!^,^'°' ^f  ■  ^""^  the  servants  ordered 
the  Khan  would  die.  and  that  his  sue-'  '  ™  h  "kh  '^T'^  ■'■  '^'"°"S.'^i  ^T^ 
cessor  would  not  be  so  kind.  But!'^/^  tj^  L  f^'^?,^  'k  .  ^^''^'^'i^t'^ey 
the  Khan  refused  to  hear  of  their  de- ' ''^''   ^""^'^   '^^   '^^^'  ^^^°^^-      D^-^^v- 


parture.  He  loved  them  too  well  to 
sever  the  friendship  which  had  ex- 
isted tor  more  than  twenty  years.  So 
the  brothers  had  to  give  up  the 
hope   of   selng   their   home. 

However,  it  seemed  that  Fate  was 
watching  over  them.  One  day  a 
messenger  arrived  at  the  court  from 
the    Khan   of      Persia,      who     was   a 


ing  sharp  knives.  they  carefully 
ripped  the  seams  of  the  rough,  worn 
garments  and  out  rolled  vast  quan- 
tities of  rubies,  sapphires,  diamonds 
and  jmeralds  \.  hich  had  been  very 
cunningly  stitched  into  their  dresses 
so  that  no  one  tould  detect  the  fact. 
At  last  the  Polos  succeeded  in 
convincing  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives   that    they    were      the    selfsame 


magnetic  force  which  drew  him  to- 
wards it.  It  was  irresistible.  It 
meant  something — but  what,  he  did 
not  understand.  Night  after  night 
this  o_uaint  tow-headed  boy  sat,  like 
a  sentinel  on  guard,  brooding  over 
his -beloved   river. 

JRVING   SOLLINS. 


A  DAY  OF  TEACHING. 

Teaching  is  not  a  dry.  dull,  tire- 
some job  of  cramming  knowledge 
down  disinterested  throats  whether 
they  want  it  or  not.  Far.  far  from 
it.  If  you  have  any  idea  that  ap- 
proaches that  notion,  come  down  to 
the  Seventh  Grade  of  the  campus 
school    and    it'll    be      knocked    seven 


nephew-    of   the     Grand     Khan.      The ;  i3„,„„      i,„  ,   ,,  ,„. » 

Persian   ruler   had   lost   his  wife  and!  ^^^^  ,-,\°,J,«f,V';r^so"  grea7  ^t I  iT.'^-l ^I'- J-'l^.. o^,.  .  the   North 

they  were  called  the  Millioni  Polos. 
Marco  Polo  enjoyed  a  good  old 
age.  Nothing  pleased  him  so  much 
as  telling  his  friends  of  his  adven- 
tures. 

LAURA   SIEDMAN 

Senior   9. 


wished  to  marry  a  lady  of  Kubla's 
court.  The  Khan  was  very  eager  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  his 
nephew.  It  was  necessary  to  send 
the  young  lady  whom  he  had  chosen 
from  Peking,  the  city  of  the  Khan, 
to  Tobuz.  the  capital  of  Persia.  The 
roads,  as  you  already  know,  were 
unsafe,  due  to  ihe  bands  of  robbers!,, 
and  warriors,  and  besides,  a  trip 
overland  would  be  very  uncomfort- 
able for  the  princess  and  her  ladies. 
It  was  decided  to  make  the  voyage 
by  sea  and  to  send  the  Polos  as  her 
escort. 

In  1292.  the  party  left  China. 
The  ship  was  bedecked  as  truly  fitted 
a  ship  of  the  great  Khan,  with  gold 
and  silver  draperies,  and  cloths  of 
finest  silks  and  alitins.  It  was  part 
of  the  Khan's  court  transferred  on 
ship  board. 

They  landed  in  Persia  two  years 
later  after  passing  through  many 
hazards  and  nearly  losing  their  lives 
through  sickness  and  storms.  In 
the  meantime  the  Khan  of  Persia 
had  died  and  the  Princess  married 
h.is    son.     The    Polos,    having 


True   worth   is   in   being,   not   seem- 
ing. 


pole.  Psychology  says  "A  child  has 
unlimited  elementary  possibilities." 
I  believe  it.  They'll  grab  an  idea, 
tear  it  to  pieces,  start  at  the  bottom 
and  build  it  up  until  you  have  a 
logical  thought.  They  keep  you  on 
your  loes,  they  are  alive,  readv  and 
willing.  They  think.  Good,  whole- 
some fun  is  indulged  in  at  the 
proper    time.      Some    of    the    wittiest 


In    doing    each    dav    that    goes    byl'/^^^'-J^^  ^  ^^''~  ^^''^'^  b<^^rd  have  come 

ome  little  good,  not  in   dreaming   '    ^'°™   '^'"''^   elementary  students.   So. 

Of  great   things   to  do  by  and   bv.   HJ"''  "'''^^  1°  enjoy  days  crammed 


For    what    ever    men      say      in    their 
blindness 
And    in    spite    of      the      fancies    of 
youth 
There's    nothing    so    kingly   as    kind- 
ness. 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth." 


with    work,    fun      and      satisfaction, 
start   teaching.     Seventh  Grade  P.  T. 


Phone,  Mt.  Vernon   1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324   W.    Saratoga   Street 
0pp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and  Special    Designs   to   Order 
We    Can    Duplicate    Any    Pin 
com-  Makers  of  State  Normal    Pins   &    Rings 


TEACHERS  MEET. 

Kent  teachers  are  in  a  three-day 
session  this  week,  a  full  program  of 
which  appears  elsewhere.  Prof.  E. 
C.  Walthers,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  is  giving  a  course  in  geo- 
graphy during  all  three  days.  Prof. 
Gibson,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  is  giving  a  course  in 
music;  while  Miss  Jamart.  of  the 
Public  Athletic  League  is  giving  in- 
struction in  the  teaching  of  physical 
education. — Chestertown    Transcript 
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NORMAL  NEWS. 


On  October  5tli.  I!t25.  the  Nor- 
mal Literary  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  of  the  year,  at  which  con- 
siderable vim  and  vigor  were  shown. 
The  new  Normals  were  asked  to 
make  their  selection  of  one  of  the 
many  activities  of  the  society  in 
which  to  participate.  Many  Juniors 
chose  dramatics.  Miss  Mitzie  Mc- 
Donough  was  made  chairman  by 
popular  vote,  and  will  be  well  as- 
sisted by  John  Durry.  the  new  vice- 
chairman,  of  the  Dramatic  Club  of 
the  Normals.  Miss  Heritage  very 
kindly  ottered  her  services  as  coach. 

The  other  clubs  enrolled  new 
members  and  instilled  the  true  Nor- 
mal spirit.  On  the  whole,  things 
look  very  bright  for  the  Normal 
Literary    Society. 

Reported  bv  JACK  STONE, 

Sr.  XL 


TALES  OF  THE  PINE  TREE 
TROOP. 


PESTALOZZI  MEETS. 


The  Pestalozzi  Literary  Society, 
exercising  all  the  pep.  determination 
and  strategy  which  brought  its  col- 
ors t'j  the  fore  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
tests last  year,  added  to  its  ranks 
more  than  four  hundred  Juniors 
when   new    members   were   recruited. 

At  a  recent  song  practice,  the  first 
of  the  new  year,  the^okl  Pests  sang 
and  yelled  with  true  championship 
cpirit  and  a  new  determination  to 
win  again  this  jear. 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  such  a 
large  membership  that  it  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups;  one  to  study 
and  ciiscuss  modern  plays  and  the 
other  to  rehearse  and  present  one- 
act  plays  at  tlie  regular  meetings, 
preliminary   to  the  contest. 

The  Pest  officers  will  meet  with 
Miss  Tall  soon  to  plan  a  program  of 
activity  for  this  year. 

Last  year  our  slogan  was.  "We're 
Out  To  Win."  This  year,  with  the 
help  of  the  four  hundred  promising 
Juniors  our  new  war-cry  is,  "We're 
Out  To  Win  Again." 


"We're  ort!"  The  Girl  Scouts 
again  hiked  one  of  their  old  familiar 
trails  Tuesday  afternoon.  This  was 
the  first  real  gathering  of  the  Scouts 
this  year.  Everyone  got  acquainted 
and  enjoyed  the  outdoor  fun. 

We  do  not  always  believe  in  ramb- 
ling through  the  woods,  lanes,  and 
dusty  roads.  This  is  demonstrated 
particularly  by  our  indoor  meetings 
which  we  hold  every  other  week.  It 
is  at  these  meetings  we  prepare  our- 
selves to  earn  merit  badges  and 
Scout  emblems.  One  can  instantly 
understand  that  through  this  train- 
ing we  hope  to  make  better  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  develop  leaders 
among  them. 

So  fun  isn't  the  only  thing  which 
figures  largely  in  Scout  activities. 
We  try  our  best  to  render  our  ser- 
vice to  Normal  School.  Last  year 
the  Scouts  presented  a  silk  Ameri- 
can flag  to  the  school.  This  year  we 
hope  to  render  a  bigger  and  better 
service. 

MAY  SLOAN,  Sec, 

Senior  XIV. 


THE  RURAL  CLUB. 


CAMP  FIRE  NEWS. 


PKP. 

Come  on   you  rooters. 

Let's   hear   you   shout; 
Show  some  action, 

You've  not  got  the  gout. 
When    the    ball   goes   up    with    a   ter- 
rible boot, 
Do   your    duty;      you're      there   to 
root. 

( 
When  you  all  sing  out  with  that  good  | 
school   spirit.  I 

We  pay  no  attention,  | 

But  we  .sure  do  hear  it; 
So   come,   you   rooters. 
One  and   all 

And  help  us  kick 
That  doggone   ball. 

Soccer    Team, 
JOHN    DURRY,   Sr.    15 


A  i:ew  Camp  Fire  Group  was  or- 
ganized Monday  night  in  214,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Miss  Wooisey. 

The  following  officers  were  in- 
stalled: 

President — Frances  Nixon. 

Secretary — Alma   Parsons. 

Treasurer — Elizabeth   Poole. 

The  organization  consists  of  ten 
Seniors  and  ten  Juniors,  as  follows: 
Eliznheth  Andoison,  Laura  BoUman, 
Marie  Brix.  Helen  Cheezum.  Mildred 
Cohee,  Evelyn  Driscall,  Elizabeth 
Ellers.  c.ertrudo  Eskridge.  Adele 
Flood,  Helen  Graham,  Frances  Het- 
zer,  Helen  Jennings,  Helen  Jones, 
Dorothy  Miles,  Frances  Nixon,  Bern- 
dena  Ridenour,  Alice  Saffell  and 
Blndwen  Thomas. 

The  next  meeting  which  is  sched- 
uled tor  October  12,  will  be  a  sup- 
per hike.  We  were  very  sorry  that 
all  the  girls  who  applied  for  mem- 
bership could  not  be  admitted,  but 
the  Camp  Fire  Organization  is  a 
National  one  and  the  number  of 
members  for  each  guardian  is  lim- 
ited  to   twenty. 

All  the  girls  agreed  to  try  to  live 
up  to  the  Camp  Fire  law,  which  is: 

Seek  beauty. 

Give   service. 

Pursue   knowledge, 

Be  trustworthy. 

Hold  on   to  lualth, 

Glorify   work. 

Be    happy. 

FRANCES  NIXON,  President. 


Our  Rural  Club  is  now  three  years 
old,  and  for  its  age  is  the  liveliest 
and  most  self-assertive  organization 
that  is  classified  under  extra-curri- 
cular activities. 

This  year  we  intend  to  make  the 
bigg3st  in  our  history  With  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Hulsizer.  the  club  was  able  to 
arrange  a  fine  program  for  the  com- 
ing year.  This  program  consists  of 
eleven  speakers  who  are  known  all 
over  Maryland  for  their  views  on 
educaiion.  The  first  of  these  speak- 
ers, .^]iss  Annie  Reynolds,  of  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Education,  talked  both 
to  the  Student  Body  and  the  Club  on 
September  2  4. 

Our  Club  hHs  a  recreational  side 
to  it,  too.  W.3  have  our  hikes,  our 
dances  and  our  plays.  There  is  a 
husking  bee  on  the  program  for  the 
year. 

Meetings  are  held  bi-monthly  and 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  Rural 
Life  is  invited   to  join. 

zR.  F.  F. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS. 


The  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
Branch  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  is  organized  for  a  successful 
year's  work  The  work  which  will 
be  taken  up  this  year  will  be  most 
interesting  and  helpful  to  us  as 
future  voters. 

The  program  for  this  year  will 
include  a  study  of  the  teaching  of 
civics  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
Baltimore,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  of  Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure and  the  progress  of  the 
World  Court. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Dorothy   Schroeder. 
Vice-President — Ruth   Chrest. 

i       Corresponding     Secretary  —  Elsie 
Thaise. 

I      Recording    Secretary — Mabel    Poli- 

I  ler. 

I      Treasurer — AUena  Baker. 

!         CONSTANCE  WALDSCHMIDT. 

I  Reporter. 


To  every   man  there   cometh 

A  way,  and  ways  and  a  way. 
And — the    High      Soul      climbs    the 
High    way. 

And  the  Low  Soul  gropes  the  Low, 
And  in   between  on  the  misty  flats 

The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 
But    to    every    man    there    openeth 

A  High   Way  and  a  Low. 
And  every  man   decided 

The  Way  his  soul  shall  go. 

JOHN    OXENHAM. 


Surely,  whoever  speaks  to  me  in  the 
right  voice,  him  or  her,  shall  I 
follow. 

As  the  water  follows  the  moon,  si- 
lently, with  fluid  steps,  anywhere 
around   the  globe. — Whitman. 


I 
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Praise  youth  and  it 
will  advance  to  suc- 
cess. 
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Exchange  is  the  life  of  trade.  Ex- 
change of  ideas  is  the  medium  of 
Irads  in   education. 

Upon    invitation   of  the   Southwest 
Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association, 
meeting      at      Springfield,    Missouri, 
Miss   Tall   spoke   before   the   General 
Session    on      Saturday,    October    31, 
and   the   Senior  High  School   Section 
on  Friday.      Her  topics  were:    "Edu- 
cation,   a   Big   Business   in    this    Age 
of   Big  Business,"   and   "The   Contri- 
bution     of      the      High      Schools   to 
Teacher   Training."      She  also   spoke 
before  the  Art  Section,  which  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Deborah  Weisel  who 
for  six  months,  in  1921,  was  instruc- 
tor   here    at    Normal.      Miss      Weisel 
organized    the    work      in    Industrial 
Arts,      and      left   us,      having      been 
pledged   to   go    to    Springfield   before 
she     came    here.  She   has   made   pro- 
gressive  art   ideals   felt  in   Missouri 
especially     in     Southwest     Missouri, 
which    is    keenly    alive      now    to    the 
value    of    art    in    the    public    schools 
Miss  Tall  also  spoke  before  the  Sat- 
urday   Club,    the    leading    social    wo- 
men's club  in  Springfield.      Garnered 
by   the  way,  Miss  Tall  brought  back 
ideas   from   visits      to      five   teacher- 
training    institutions:       The      Harris 
Teachers'   College  of   St.   Louis;    The 
Southwest    Missouri    State    Teachers' 
College   at      Springfield,      where   the 
meetings  were  held;  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
which   is      the   Teachers'    College    of 
Vanderbilt   University;    The   Bowling 
Green,    Kentucky,      Normal    College, 
and   (he  School  of  Education  of  Cin- 
cinnati University. 

Our  entire  faculty  at  Normal  this 
year  is  on  tip-toe  to  develop  the 
school  laboratory.  Now,  the  labora- 
tory for  a  school  like  ours  is  made 
up  of  children  who  are  being  edu- 
cated through  the  medium  of  the 
elementary  school;  so,  every  student 
at  Normal  knows  that  theory  and 
practice  must  clasp  hands  and  work 
together.  Therefore,  we'd  feel 
strange  if  we   did  not  see  principles 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  TEACHERS' 
COLLEGE 


Teachers'  College  has  been  the 
pioneer  and  leader  in  the  movement 
for  the  intensive  study  by  foreign 
students  of  how  the  United  States 
"does"  things.  The  establishment 
of  new  republics  and  the  wider  ex- 
tension of  the  spirit  of  democracy 
which  followed  the  war  have  served 
to  intensify  this  interest  in  American 
education  so  that  now  the  student 
body  of  Teachers'  College  has  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  stu- 
dents representing  over  forty  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world.  These 
foreign  students  realize  that  a  nat- 
ional democracy  can  only  be  attained 
through  education,  and  that  the 
United  States,  though  with  many  im- 
perfections, has  achieved  much  in 
democratic  education.  Two  thou- 
sand foreign  students  have  been 
graduated  from  this  college  and 
have  returned  to  their  native  lands 
and  are  doing  wonders  as  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  for  the  promo- 
tion of  modern  education.  They  are 
dedicating  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  internationalism  and  to  a  better 
understanding  between  their  own 
country  and  the  United  States. 

Education  such  as  this  furnishes 
a  concrete  means  for  advancing 
liuman  welfare.  To  meet  this  need 
there  has  been  established  and  has 
been  in  operation  since  February, 
1923,  the  International  Institute  of 
Teachers'  College,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  made  possible  by  the 
grant  of  ;fl,000,000  in  ten  install- 
ments from  the  International  Board 
founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr, 
The  creation  of  this  institute  will 
permit  not  on;y  the  giving  of  special 
attention  to  foreign  students  but  also 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
duct investigations  in  connection 
with  foreign  countries. 

The  funds  of  the  International 
Institute  will  be  used  to  fur- 
nish     scholarship      aid      to      foreign 


advance  internationalism?  Did  you 
know  just  who  these  strange  people 
were  and  just  what  they  were  trying 
to  do? 

DR.  I.  L.  KANDEL, 
Prof,   of  Teachers'   College. 
Data  for  report  taken  from  article 
in    Teachers'    College    Record,    Sept., 
1923. 


AMERICAN    EDUCATION    WEEK 

NOV.     16    TO    23,     CAN    BE 

.MADE  TO  MEAN — 


For   every   child — 
Appreciation  of  his  obligation  to 
match      the     privilege   of      free 
schooling   with    good    spirit  and 
hearty  endeavor. 

For  every  teacher — 
A    new   and   challenging   call   to 
.serve   the   children   of   this   gen- 
eration. 

For  every  parent — 

A  fuller  understanding  of  the 
great  adventure  of  parenthood; 
its  duties,  privileges,  and  oppor- 
tunities, more  especially  its  part 
in  the  education  of  children. 

For  every  citizen — 

Pride  in  the  public  school  as  the 
foundation  of  our  liberties,  the 
protector  of  the  achievements 
of  our  glorious  past,  and  the 
promise  of  fuller  life  for  to- 
morrow. 


NORMAL    SCHOOL    TO    OB- 
SERVE EDUCATIONAL 
WEEK. 


students  of  ability  and  promise.  The 
tried  out  in  class.  So  Miss  Tall  was  j  j„stitute  will  also  be  in  a  position 
keen  to  find  out  what  was  being  done  j  to    assist    these    students    in    visiting 


in  the  practice  schools  of  the  five  in- 
stitutions she  visited.  Everybody, 
even  in  education,  keeps  saying  that 
"practice  lags  ten  years  behind 
theory."  Miss  Tall  wants  us  to  help 
in  changing  this,  (  so  she  looked 
especially  for  use  of  demonstration 
and  practice  centers.  The  Harris 
Teachers'  College  has  a  campus  de- 
monstration school.  Its  student 
Continued  on  Page  2 


educational  and  social  institutions 
outside  of  New  York  City  and  thus 
correct  the  ideas  of  America  formed 
in  the  metropolis  alone. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  group  of  students  visited 
the  M.  S.  N.  S.  last  Friday  How  much 
did  j'ou  help  in  giving  a  background 
of  American  ideas  and  ideals  to 
these  people  of  other  countries  who 
were      here?      How    much     did    you 


The  opening  of  National  Education 
Week  will  be  observed  today  at  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Tow- 
son,  by  a  book  exhibit  and  a  musical 
and  dramatic  entertainment  in  the 
administration  building.  The  ob- 
servance will  be  held  from  3  to  5 
P.  M.  every  afternoon  this  week. 

The  book  exhibit  will  include 
literature  for  children  and  adults. 
The  dramatic  entertainment  will  be 
marked  by  a  series  of  dramatic 
sketches  showing  the  evolution  of 
books  and  by  several  short  addresses. 

Tea  will  be  served  in  the  after- 
noon.— From  Morning  Sun. 


ARE  YOU  EDUCATED? 

A  man   is   not      educated  in    any 

sense,  whatsoever,  because  he  can 
read  Latin,  write  English  or  appear 
well  in  a  drawing  room. 

He,  only,  is  educated  who  is  busy, 

beneficient,  and  effective  in  a  com- 
munity.— Ruskin. 
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teaching  is  done  in  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  prin- 
cipals; no  supervision  is  given  from 
the  college  staff.  Springfield,  Pea- 
body  College,  and  Bowling  Green 
have  all  recently  put  through  the 
construction  of  campus  elementary 
schools  to  take  care  of  their  prac- 
tice work.  In  each  case  the  building 
is  well  equipped  and  located  on  the 
campus  in  the  most  strategic  loca- 
tion.' This  fact  attests  the  attitude 
of  these  schools  toward  practice 
work.  The  Springfield  "Educational 
Building,"  as  the  school  is  called, 
shows  the  interesting  and  most  mod- 
ern feature  of  "a  unit  of  three',  for 
each  grade  teacher — a  classroom  for 
children;  an  office  with  glass  parti- 
tions that  overlooks  the  classroom 
for  the  teacher  and  practicing  stu- 
dents, and  a  smaller  section  room 
for  practice  groups.  This  is  the 
plan  followed  by  the  Salisbury  Nor- 
mal in  our  own  State.  Bowling 
Green  had  just  had  its  new  "Training 
School"  dedicated,  with  the  Govern- 
or and  State  Superintendent  in  at- 
tendance. In  Cincinnati,  Miss  Tall 
went  with  Dr.  Burton,  Professor  of 
Education  at  the  University,  to  see 
a  demonstration  lesson  in  geography 
given  by  a  Seventh  Grade  teacher  for 
his  senior  class.  Dr.  Burton  says 
that  the  demonstration  facilities  for 
his  work  are  ideal,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  University;  but  that  the  prac- 
tice schools  are  scattered  all  over 
Cincinnati,  so  that  he  must  travel  at 
times  twelve  miles  to  see  a  student  in 
training.  He  is  making  a  plea  for 
«ne  or  two  practice  buildings  located 
close  to  the  University.  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  Superintendent  of  Cin- 
cinnati schools.  Saying  Mr.  Condon 
is  "a  Prince  to  work  with,"  and  he 
felt  the  aid  would  come. 

But  Miss  Tall  said  that  even 
though  she  gained  much  from  her 
viaits,  she  "walked  on  air"  last  Wed- 
nesday when  she  "came  home  to 
Normal,"  for  strange  as  it  may  seem. 
Miss  Tall  likes  this  school  best,  with 
all  its  faults. 

Another  event  of  moment  in  the 
exchange  of  educational  ideas  came 
to  the  school  last  Friday,  when 
thirty-eight  members  of  the  Internat- 
ional' Institute  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity visited  us  for  the  day.  The 
group,  all  studying  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege represent  nineteen  nations  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  America 
Mexico  was  the  one  North  Ameri- 
can nation  to  send  a  student.  Their 
leadf-r  Dr.  Del  Manzo,  is  keen  to  have 
them'  study  well  the  right  edu- 
cational ideals  of  our  country,  and 
not  be  deluded  into  practices  that 
will  not  fit  their  own  peculiar  civil- 
izations. So  he  shows  the  traveling 
group  the  beat  and  the  worst  in  edu- 
cation.    They     are      keen   men   and 


woman,  asking  most  stimulating 
quesliois,  and  gave  us  an  example 
of  scientific  attitude  toward  their 
work  that  we.  as  students  of  educa- 
tion, might  well  copy.  Our  educa- 
tional e.xhibit,  expressing  objectively 
the  v.'ork  of  the  several  courses  at 
Normal,  was  meant  to  show  to  them 
the  unity  of  our  school  organization 
as  we  go  through  our  courses  here. 
So,  men  come  and  go,  bringing  in 
and  taking  away  ideas!  What  stim- 
ulation it  all  is!  What  poise  and 
thoughtfulness  it  calls  forth!  Oh. 
tor  wisdom  and  understanding! 

The  Reporter  for  the   Principal. 


THE  TEN  MARKS  OF  AN  EDU- 
CATED MAN 


(Albert    Edward    Wiggam) 

He  keeps  his  mind  open  on  every 
question  until  the  evidence  is  all 
in. 

He  always  listens  to  the  man  who 
knows. 

He  never  laughs  at  new  ideas. 

He   cross-examines     his     day-dreams. 

He  knows  his  strong  point  and  plays 
it. 

He  knows  the  value  of  good  habits 
and  how  to  form  them. 

He  knows  when  not  to  think  and 
when  to  call  in  the  expert  to  think 
for  him. 

You  can't  sell  him  magic. 

He  lives  the  forward-looking,  out- 
ward-looking   life. 

He  cultivates  a  love  of  the  beautiful. 
— From  the   American   Magazine. 


COUNTY  TRAINING  TEACH- 
ERS WILL  MEET. 


First  Term  Meeting  of  the  County 
Training  Teachers,  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 11,  at  9:30  A.  M.  in  Room  No. 
17.      Please  be  prompt. 

Topic:  What  habits,  skills,  ideals 
and  attitudes  do  we  need  to  build 
up  in  student  teachers? 

As  an  introduction  to  the  discus- 
sion a  set  of  questions  on  the  first 
ninety-four  pages  of  Thorndike's 
Education  are  attached.  Be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  them  in  the  light 
of  current  practice  in  your  school. 

The  questions  are  in  a  sense  a  re 
view  of  what  is  obvious  to  many  of 
us.  However,  throughout  this  book 
the  fact  stressed  is  that  we  ignore 
the  obvious.  What  most  of  us  as 
training  teachers  need  is  not  greater 
knowledge  but  better  means  of  put- 
ting into  practice  what  we  know  and 
believe.  If  we  reread  Thomdike 
with  the  idea  of  putting  a  stronger 
light  on  a  familiar  situation  we  may 
see  more  clearly. 


Cantion. 

Freshman  to  his  younger  brother 
at  home: 

"Yes,  sir;  we  rode  down  town  on 
that  there  street  car,  and  as  we  were 
going  along,  a  big  fat  woman  reached 
up  and  pushed  on  one  of  them  but- 
tons, and  at  the  very  next  street  the 
conductor  stopped  and  put  her  off. 
You  can  bet  we  kept  our  hands  off 
of  things  until  we  got  in  sight  of  the 
square."     — D.   S. 
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TENNIS. 


The  girl  tennis  champion  or"  the 
school  has  at  last  claimed  her  laurels. 
The  tennis  finals  were  played  Wed- 
nesday, November  4,  at  3  P.  il.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  game  had  not 
been  announced,  the  two  best  players 
of  Normal  battled  in  the  cold  with 
few  onlookers. 

Both  girls  displayed  good  form 
and  skill  throughout  the  match. 
Esther  Deitz,  our  well-known  tennis 
rtar  from  last  year,  graciously  bowed 
to  Lena  Reilly.  a  Junior,  and  former 
Western  High  School  player. 

Everyone  has  decided  that  it  was 
a  "deuce"  of  a  tennis  match,  as  all 
but  two  games  were  deuce.  The 
score  was  5-7,  6-2  and  6-3. 

Here's  to  Lena  Reilly,  our  cham- 
pion, and  to  a  good  team  in  the 
spring  with  the  two  enemies  of  the 
tournament  working  together  for 
Normal. 

K.  DICKEY.  Tennis  Manager. 


NORMAL  NEWS. 


justly  beware.  'Tis  said,  "A  bark- 
ing dog  never  bites,"  so  the  Normals 
do  not  fear  the  Pest  debaters.  There 
have  been  several  noted  members 
added  to  the  Club  this  year,  and  the 
Normals  feel  confident,  with  the  aid 
of  this  reinforcement,  combined  with 
old  members,  of  turning  the  tables 
on  their  most  honorable  opponents. 
The  other  branch  clubs  of  the  Nor- 
mal Literary  Societies  have  been 
working.  The  Normal  Art  Club, 
especially,  has  been  getting  ready  for 
the  coming  contests.  On  the  whole, 
things  look  even  brighter  than  they 
did  last  month  for  the  Normals. 
JACK  STONE, 
Normal   Reporter. 


NORMAL  AUTHORSHIP  CLUB. 


PURPOSES  OF  STORY 
TELLING. 


The  Normal  Literary  Society  is  in 
full  stride,  even  this  earlj-  in  the 
.vear — pep  meetings,  song  practice, 
play  practice  ana  serious  Dusiness 
meetings.  Quite  ambitious,  are  they 
not?  The  Normal  Dramatic  Club 
has  been  subdivided  into  eight 
groups,  each  group  working  sepa- 
rately with  his  own  coach,  manager, 
and  stage  helper.  Group  One  gave 
their  first  production  with  great  suc- 
cess last  Friday  at  the  club  meeting. 
The  other  groups  are  working  to 
complete  their  playlets,  as  these 
playlets  are  the  basis  of  judgment 
for  the  final  competitors  of  the  Nor- 
mal Society.  Miss  Heritage,  who 
has  been  kept  quite  busy,  has  shown 
the  patience  of  Job. 

The  Normal  Story  Telling  Club  has 
also  been  very  busy  preparing  their 
representatives  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. This  branch  of  the  Normal ; 
Literary  Society  has  been  prominent ! 
several  times  this  year  due  to  the ; 
hard  work  of  Miss  Helen  Horine.  i 
tlieir  publicity  manager,  who  says,  I 
"Expect  great  things  and  you'll  get  I 
them."  I 

The   Normal   Authorship     Club     is  I 
working  to   develop  new  stars  to  re-- 
place    the    various   vacancies    left    in' 
the  Ncmal's  ranks  by  graduation,  and 
from  appearances  the  Club  has  been 
quite    successful.      This      branch      of; 
the  Normal  Literary  Society  has  an-; 
nounced  again  this  year  the  coming 
publications    of      their      manuscript, 
"The   Folio,"   and  all   loyal   Normals 
will   subscribe   to   their    club-fellows' 
paper. 

The    Normal    Debating     Club     hasj 
been    very   quiet     compared     to     the 
Pests'  threats  and  boasting,  but  "still 
water  runs  deep"  and  the  Pests  may 


Friends,  we  are  eight.  I  wonder 
how  far  eight  people,  working  to- 
gether, can  get  in  this  Normal 
School?  At  least  we  command  your 
attention,  for  our  very  smallness 
makes  us  conspicuous.  "We  are  this 
year's    Normal    Authorship    Club. 

No  matter  what  we  do  or  do  not 
accomplish  this  year  we  have  at  least 
made  an  excellent  start.  We  are  all 
interested.  That  is  the  biggest  thing 
abou'  us  just  now.  and  it  seems  to 
me  a  rather  good  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  something  worth 
while. 

W^e  have  a  book  which  was  started 
in  the  Normal  Authorship  Club  last 
year.  It's  name  is  "The  Folio."  As 
our  genius  inspires  us,  so  shall  we 
write — poetry,  stories,  sketches  and 
all.  I  need  not  ask  you  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much.  You  probably  won't, 
but  we  might  surprise  you.  you 
know.  At  any  rate,  watch  for  our 
first  copy  of  "The  Folio"  this  year 
and  criticise  us  all  you  like.  That's 
what  we  want.  We'll  try  mighty 
hard  not  to  give  j-ou  a  chance  to 
roast  us  for  the  same  thing  twice. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  this,  though. 
The  Normal  Authorship  Club  is  com- 
posed of  eight  interested  and  en- 
thusiastic members  who  meet  every 
other  week  with  their  guardian, 
angel,  Miss  Crabtree.  We  are  quite 
Bohemian  in  that  we  believe  in  free 
expression  of  organized  ideas  and  a 
complete  disregard  of  unnecessary 
formalities.  Our  Chairman,  Ruth. 
Chrest  (by  the  way,  all  of  us  hold  or 
will  hold  offices  of  some  sort)  acts 
as  hostess.  We  talk  when  the  spirit 
moves  us  and  call  each  other  by  our 
first  names.  We  read  our  own  com- 
positions and  listen  to  what  the  rest 
say  about  them.  All  suggestions 
which  seem  reasonable  are  gladly  ac- 
cepted and  used. 

All  in  all,  ours  is  a  nice  club,  and 
we're  satisfied  with  our  choice.     Do 
you  wish   us  a  successful  year? 
LOUISE  K.   SIEHLER, 

Reporter. 


Many  people  say,  "What  is  a 
story?  What  is  the  use  of  story- 
telling, anyway?" 

A  story  is  a  work  of  art  and  lends 
itself  to  subsidiary  purposes  just  the 
same  as  a  drama,  a  comedy,  or  any 
entertainment  which  we  all  enjoy. 

We  all  have  a  part  in  this  w^orld, 
and  so  has  a  story.  Its  part  in  life 
is  to  give  joy.  The  story-teller  who 
has  given  her  listeners  such  pleasure 
may  or  may  not  have  added  a  fact  to 
their  knowledge,  bat  she  has  added 
something  to  the  powers  of  the  soul. 
She  has  given  wholesome  exercise  to 
the  emotions  and  has  opened  up 
the  imagination  to  new  lines  of 
thought.  Not  only  have  the  listen- 
ers derived  enjoyment,  but  their 
spiritual  experience  has  been  en- 
larged. Out  of  these  two  main  pur- 
poses of  story-telling  grow  three  very 
good  results: 

1.  A  happy  relation  is  established 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 

2.  There  is  a  relaxation  of  tense 
schoolroom  atmosphere. 

3.  Gradual  development  of  con- 
centration has  been  obtained. 

ilany  an  indiilerent  child  has  beeri 
won  over  through  the  telling  of  a 
beguiling  story.  So.  in  this  way.  a 
story  has  an  active  part  as  a  peace 
offering. 

ANTSTA  R.   EIGNER,  Jr.   4. 


Why    English    Teachers    Gvow    Gi-ey. 

A  certain  frosh  made  an  English 
dictation  look  like  this: 

"Lord  Palmerston  then  entered 
the  room  upon  his  head,  a  white  hat 
on  his  feet,  large  but  well-polished 
boots  on  his  brow,  a  dark  cloud  in 
his  hand,  his  faithful  walking  stick 
in  his  eye.  a  dark  menacing  glare 
saying  nothing." 
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A  PRAYER  FOR  TEACHERS. 


(By  Glenn  Frank,   President  of  Uni- 
versity  of   Wisconsin) 

O  Lord  of  Learning  and  of  Learn- 
ers, we  are  at  best  but  blunderers  in 
this   godlike   business   of   teaching. 

Our  shortcomings  shame  us,  for 
we  are  not  alone  in  paying  the  pen- 
ally for  them;  they  have  a  sorry 
immortality  in  the  maimed  minds  of 
those  whom  we,  in  our  blunderings, 
mislead. 

We  have  been  content  to  be  mer- 
r;hants  of  dead  yesterdays,  when  we 
should  have  been  guides  unto  unborn 
tomoirows, 

W?  have  put  conformity  to  old 
(•ustoms  above  curiosity  about  new 
ideas. 

We  have  thought  more  about  our 
subject  than  about  our  object. 

We  have  been  peddlers  of  petty 
accuracies,  when  we  should  have 
been  priests  and  prophets  of  abund- 
ant living. 

We  have  schooled  our  students  to 
be  clever  competitors  in  the  world 
as  it  is,  when  we  should  have  been 
helping  them  to  become  creative  co- 
operators  in  the  making  of  the  world 
as  it  is  to  be. 

Wo  have  regarded  our  schools  as 
training  camps  or  an  existing  so- 
ciety; to  the  exclusion  of  making 
them  working-models  of  an  evolving 
society. 

We    have      counted      knowledge 
mor,'7  precious  than  wisdom. 

We  have  tried  to  teach  our  stu- 
dents what  to  think,  instead  of  how 
to  think. 

We  have  thought  it  our  business 
to  furnish  the  minds  of  our  students, 
when  we  should  have  been  laboring 
to   free  their   minds. 

And  we  confess  that  we  have 
fallen  into  these  sins  of  the  school- 
room because  it  has  been  the  easiest 
way.  It  has  been  easier  to  tell  our 
students  about  the  motionless  past 
that  we  can  loan  on  once  for  all  than 


to  join  with  them  in  trying  to  under- 
stand the  moving  present  that  must 
be  studied  afresh  each  morning. 

From  these  sins  of  sloth  may  we 
be  freed. 

May  we  realize  that  it  is  import- 
ant to  know  the  past  only  that  we 
may  live  wisely  in  the  present. 

Help  us  to  be  more  interested  in 
stimulating  the  builders  of  modern 
cathedrals  than  in  retailing  to  stu- 
dents the  glories  of  ancient  temples. 

Give  us  to  see  that  a  student's 
memory  should  be  a  tool  as  well  as 
a  treasure-chest. 

Help  us  to  say  "do"  oftener  than 
we  say  "don't." 

May  we  so  awaken  interest  that 
discipline  will  be  less  and  less  neces- 
sary. 

Help  us  to  realize  that,  in  the 
deeiiest  sense,  we  cannot  teach  any- 
body anything;  that  the  best  we  can 
do  is  to  help  them  to  learn  for  them- 
selves. 

Save  us  from  the  blight  of  special- 
ism; give  us  reverence  for  our  ma- 
terials, that  we  may  master  the  facts 
of  our  particular  field,  but  help  us  to 
see  that  all  facts  are  dead  until  they 
are  related  to  the  rest  of  knowledge 
t.nd  to  the  rest  of  life. 

May  we  know  how  to  "relate  the 
coal  scuttle  to  the  universe." 

Help  us  to  see  that  education  is, 
after  all,  but  the  adventure  of  trying 
to  make  ourselves  at  home  in  the 
modern  world. 

May  we  be  shepherds  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  masters  of  the  mind. 

Give  us,  O  Lord  of  Learners,  a 
sense  of  the  divinity  of  our  under- 
taking. 

(Copyright,    1925,    by    The    McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate). 

We  publish  the  above  with  many 
thanks  to  the  Philadelphia  Record  in 
which  the  article  originally  appeared, 
October   12,    1925. 


LIBRARY  REPORT  AND  BOOK 
REVIEW. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 
VOTERS. 


On  October  21,  the  League  of 
AVomen  Voters  held  a  meeting  at 
Miss  Tail's  home.  The  history, 
structure,  and  work  of  the  World 
Court  were  discussed.  The  ditTer- 
ence  between  the  World  Court  and 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  par^ 
which  the  United  States  plays  in 
each   were  brought  out. 

The  meaning  of  the  "Community 
Fund"  was  explained.  Ten  mem- 
members  of  the  League  vohinttered 
to  visit  lifteen  persons  in  th^eir  com- 
munity and  tell  these  iieople  about 
the  "Community  Chest."  asking  them 
to  contribute  in  this  way. 

On  Monday,  November  ?.,  tlio 
members  of  the  League  sat  in  on  a 
Baltimore  City  C  luncil   meeting. 

.Soon  we  will  be  almont  authorities 
on  ilie  affairs  of  the  city.  State  and 
Nation. 

S.    C.   WALDSCHMIDT, 


Since  September  we  have  had  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  new 
books  added  to  our  Library  list — 
most  of  which  deal  primarily  with 
education.  Some  of  them  are  as  fol- 
lows: Kilpatrick,  Foundation  of 
Method;  Kilpatrick.  Source  Book  in 
Philosophy  of  Education,  several  cop- 
ies concerning  Educational  Measure- 
ments and  method  books,  teaching  of 
arithmetic,   etc. 

At  the  first  of  the  year,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  take  stock  of  the  books 
already  in  use.  and  to  add  those 
which  are  needed.  After  these  im- 
mediate needs  are  satisfied,  worn  out 
titles  of  fiction  are  replaced  by  new 
and  attractive  material  in  various 
fields. 

Some  of  the  new  books  of  interest 
recently  added  are:  Robert  T.  Fla- 
herty— My  Eskimo  Friends;  Thomas 
A.  Tanirer — In  Old  New  York;  E. 
Barringion — The  Ladies;  Hughes 
Ulearus — Creative  Youth;  Nodd,  Lee 
Wilson — The  Sly  Giraffe;  Mare,  Wal- 
ter De  La — Come  Hither;  Kerfoot, 
T.  B. — How  To  Read;  Finger,  C.  T. 
— Tales  From  Silver  Lands;  Hillyer, 
U.  W. — A  Child's  History  of  the 
World. 

These  books  have  been  placed  on 
one  of  the  tables  is  the  main  library, 
and  the  person  who  looks  through 
them  will  be  fascinated  with  the  il- 
lustrations, and  will  be  eager  to  read 
them,  I  am  sure. 

Some  of  them  are  so  very  inter- 
esting that  a  few-  explanatory  words 
will  not  be  amiss: 

"In  Old  New  York"  is  abounding 
in  sketches  and  descriptions  of  the 
old  city,  beautifully  illustrated. 

"The  Ledies"  is  a  biography  of 
famous  English  beauties  —  mostly 
based  on  fact,  but  some  imaginary- 
like  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Peppys — a  parody  of  which  is  seen 
in   "Life"   every  month. 

Those  who  want  to  read  a  non- 
sense book  should  go  immediately  to 
"The  Sly  Giraffe."  It  is  very  much 
like  the  Goof  book,  only  in  prose. 

And  then,  for  the  fun  involved  in 
working  puzzle  pictures!  The  cover 
of  "A  Child's  History  of  the  World" 
is  pasted  on  the  door  of  the  library — 
and  those  who  wish  to  test  their 
knowledge  of  history  should  stop  and 
see  if  they  can  identify  the  people 
pictured  there. 

"Creative  Youth"  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  us.  It  is  about 
the  Lincoln  Model  School  of  New 
York.  You  recall  that  our  own  Miss 
Tall  was  principal  there. 

The  book  "My     Eskimo     Friends" 

was  the  basis  for  the  motion-picture 

"Naiiook    of   the   North,"   which    was 

shown   hero  at   the  school   last  year. 

NAN  BRIMER. 
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ATHLETIC  NEWS 


ThR  Lady  Tjuck  has  not  smiled 
upon  our  Hockey  team  in  its  two  en- 
counters with  the  Park  School  stick- 
wieUiers.  The  first  game,  played  on 
our  own  field  October  29,  was  a  1-0 
victory  for  our  rivals.  When  we  in- 
vaded the  Park  stronghold  for  a  re- 
turn game  November  6,  they  enter- 
tained us  to  the  tune  of  2-0.  Both 
games  were  hard-fought  every  inch 
of  the  way,  but  our  forward  line 
could  not  rush  a  goal  through  the 
solid  line  of  defense  the  Park  girls 
formed.  The  Normal  team  needs 
practice,  and,  incidentally,  more  sup- 
port from  the  side-lines.  The  next 
game  is  with  Eastern  High  School, 
November  10,  at  Normal.  We  are 
also  the  hostess  to  the  Notre  Dame 
team  November  14,  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  Homecoming. 

In  spite  of  our  two  defeats  there  is 
much  elation  in  athletic  ranks  over 
the  attainment  of  one  goal,  100  per 
.cent,  athletic  dues  in  the  school. 
FA'eryone  must  have  worked  hard 
and  have  done  his  or  her  part  to 
realize  this  ambition. 

An  interclass  hockey  tournament 
is  now  under  way.  Every  athletic 
class  may  enter  two  teams  in  the 
competition.  Each  team  plays  in 
three  games,  and  receives  five  points 
for  every  game  won,  and  three  for 
every  game  tied.  The  games  are 
played  during  athletic  class  periods 
and    after    school    in    the    afternoon. 

The  Athletic  Association  announces 
to  the  school  the  coming  of  the 
Great  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  to 
Normal.  Owing  to  a  prolonged  en- 
gagement in  London  the  Big  Show 
v/ill  not  arrive  until  the  last  week 
in  November.  When  the  great  day 
comes,  let's  all  go!  "Step  this  way, 
and  consult  the  vyonderful  fortune- 
teller from  the  Nile!"  Don't  forget 
to  see  the  beautiful  horses  from 
Arabia,  the  wild  animals  from  the 
African  .iuugles,  the  Wild  West 
Show,  and  all  the  other  features 
when    the    Circus    comes   to    Normal. 

D.   SCHROEDER,  Reporter. 


THE 
TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 
TOWSON  -    MARYLAND 
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Christinas   Savings  Club 
Safe   Deposit   Boxes. 
4%   Interest  Paid  on   Savings 
Open  Saturday  Nights 

AVliy  Not  Try 

THE  TOWSON  INN 

Such   Good   Things   To   Eat 
And   So   Cheap. 

7  W.  Chesapeake  Ave.,  Towson 


LEADERSHIP 

It  has  long  been  the  comfortable 
doctrine  that  general  education  was 
to  be  the  safe  foundation  of  success- 
ful democracy.  The  education  of 
the  people  was  at  once  to  diminish 
the  need  tor  great  leaders  and  to 
create  a  suflicient  supply  to  meet  the 
need  that  remained.  But  the  events 
of  the  last  decade  have  shaken  our 
faith  in  education  as  a  panacea  for 
the  world's  troubles.  It  helps  per- 
haps, but  it  is  not  enough.  It  does 
not  lift  a  people  beyond  the  danger 
of  prejudice  and  misconception  and 
excessive  national  pride.  It  does  not 
always  produce  the  man  or  men 
needed  to  direct  affairs  safely,  wisely, 
steadily  toward  the  goal  of  peace 
with  justice. 

Viscount  Bryce  declared  that  lead- 
ership is  all-important;  that  the 
"stream  of  events"  that  some  philos- 
ophers have  exalted  as  all-decisive, 
yields  to  the  direction  of  the  master 
mind;  that  the  effort  of  an  age  may 
easily  be  frustrated  if  there  are  no 
strong  men  to  embody  and  guide 
that  effort.  "Europe  would  be  a 
very  different  place,"  he  said,  "  if 
there  had  been  no  Bismarck  and  no 
Mazzini."  Certainly  the  United 
States  would  be  a  very  different  na- 
tion if  there  had  been  no  Washing- 
ton and  no  Lincoln.  It  is  the  lack 
of  strong,  farsighted  leadership  that 
makes  the  international  situation  to- 
day so  disquieting. 

Leadership  is  a  matter  of  charac- 
ter as  well  as  learning.  It  appears 
when  a  people  or  a  race  feels  deeply, 
earnestly,  unitedly  on  the  problems 
of  life.  Religious  feeling,  universal 
and  sincere,  is  perhaps  the  soil  In 
which  it  flourishes  best,  though  a  so- 
cial creed  is  almost  as  favorable  a 
source.  The  sophistication,  the  cool- 
ing enthusiasms,  the  fondness  fop 
comfort  and  leisure  that  go  with  a 
very  high  state  of  civilization  are  not 
the  materials  of  which  leadership  is 
made. 

If  loaders  do  not  appear,  the  world 
must  stuuible  on  without  them.  It 
is  fortunately  true  that  most  people, 
educated  or  uneducated,  would  pre- 
fer to  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors  and  would  choose  if  they  knew 
how,  the  path  of  justice.  Perhaps 
good  fortune  will  direct  their  steps 
into  it. — The  Lamp. 


The   lamp — Huntingtown,   Md.: 

Accept  our  praises  upon  your 
worthy  little  paper.  We  like  your" 
evidence  of  school  spirit  and  co- 
operation. Much  distinction  is  added 
to  the  book  by  the  attractive  head- 
ings. 


T.  C.  Times,  Detroit  Teachers'  Col- 
lege: 
An  interesting  paper — contains 
just  enough  pep,. seriousness  and  per- 
sonal contact.  We  especially  liked 
your  "Book  Reviews." 


QUERIES 

What  do  you  think  of  Rat  Rules? 
M.  Gray,  Senior — 

The  seniors  haven't  been  strict 
enough.  We've  let  the  juniors  think 
the  rules  are  a  big  joke.  They  are  a 
great  help  when  you  don't  want  to 
stand  in  line  for  lunch. 
E.  Driscoll,  .lunior — 

I've  suffered  terribly  from  them, 
but  it  was  lots  of  fun.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  Seniors  have  been 
great.  .  a, 

iVJiss  B.  Frum —  ' ''' 

Both  classes  seem  to  have  a  good 
time  vvfith  each  other  over  the  rules. 
I  think  they  have  done  much  to 
create  a  desirable  school   spirit. 

What  is  your  opinion  about  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  at  Normal? 
A.  Waskow — 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  League, 
but  we  don't  get  much  benefit  from 
it.  I'd  like  to  hear  some  of  these 
discussions,  the  Locarno  Treaty,  foi* 
example.  (It  is  unfortunate  we  can- 
not nominate  Mr.  Waskow  for  mem- 
bership into  our  League). 
E.   Thiaiss — 

I  am  a  member  of  the  League,  and 
glad   of  it.      We  have   fine  meetings, 
and  all  of  our  activities  are  import- 
ant and  worth  while. 
Miss  M.  Eckford — 

The  League  is  one  of  the  most 
wide-awake  and  worth-while  organ- 
izations of  the  school.  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  current  events  work  of 
the  school  is  very  important.  The 
group  itself  is  very  interesting. 


LEAVES  IN  AUTUMN. 


There's  the  golden   leaf  of  maple, 
And  the  oak  tree's  russet  brown; 
There's  the  crimson  of  the  elm,    ■ 
Which    after    frost    comes    tumbling 
down. 

But  the  evergreen  tree  draws  me, 
When  all  the  rest  are  bleak  and  bare, 
Symbolizing  hope  eternal. 
All  alert  to  do  or  dare. 

BEULA  JONES,  Jr.    S. 


Sentry — "Halt,  who  is  there?" 
Voice — "Anthony   and    Cleopatra." 
Sentry — "Advance,   Cleopatra,   and 

tell    Anthony   you've      got      a   date." 

— The  Pointer. 
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WHO'S  WHO. 


The   l^ady   From  ludiaua. 

Last  month'  Miss  Tali  challenged 
every  member  of  the  student  body  to 
be  ablp  to  recognize  and  call  by  name 
everv  member  o£  the  faculty  by 
Thanksgiving.  It  is  one  thing  to 
recognize  the  members,  and  quite 
another  to  know  about  them.  From 
our  catalogues  we  know  that  many 
States  are  represented  in  our  teach- 
ing force.  Recently.  I  spent  a  most 
delightful  .„..rd  charming  hour  visit- 
ing with  ^l.•is  Bader.  We.  who  see 
and  know  our  teachers  only  in  the 
classroom,  know  only  the  serious 
business  side  of  them.  Today  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  Miss  Bader, 
who  is  originally  from  Indiana,  a 
State  very  progressive  and  far  ad- 
vanced in  education.  Though  born 
and  raised  and  educated  a  Hoosier, 
Miss  Bader  has  now  adopted  Michi- 
gan as  her  home.  But  it  is  her  trip 
and  work  in  the  Far  East  that  we 
shall  know  and  be  proud  of. 

Shortly  after  the  war  closed, 
which,  as  you  recall,  was  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  Miss  Bader  decided  to 
visit  her  sister  in  China.  China — 
that  far  away  land!.  The  boat  Miss 
Bader  was  on,  sailed  July  12,  1919, 
from  San  Francisco.  One  day  was 
spent  in  Honolulu,  and  one  day  in 
Yokohama.  1  here  interrupted  Miss 
Bader  to  say  that  I  didn't  think  I 
would  have  seen  much  of  those  two 
cities  I  would  have  been  so  busy 
thinking  of  China.  She  laughingly 
replied: 

'i  was  terribly  excited." 
On  August  the  ninth,  the  boat 
anchored  at  Shanghai.  This  city 
has  been  greatly  influenced  by  it.s 
many  foreign  inhabitants  and  is  not 
a  tj-pical  Chinese  city. 

Peking  was  Miss  Bader's  goal,  as 
tier  bister  lived  about  twelve  miles 
from  there.  She  teaches  in  the 
American  Indemnity  College.  Her 
visit  was  to  be  for  one  year,  but  it 
extended  to  four  years.  No  wonder 
Miss  Bader  also  taught  in  the  college. 
Her  subject  was  history. 

J  mentioned  before  that  this  was 
ihe  American  Indemnity  College.  It 
is  quite  interesting  to  know  how  this 
college  was  started  in  a  land  where 
there  is  little  education.  After  the 
Bc^er  Uprising  in  China  that  coun- 
try had  to  pay  indemnity  to  all 
countries  concerned.  In  1908.  dur- 
ing Roosevelt's  administration,  the 
United  States  returned  this  indem- 
nity fee  to  China.  11  was  used  for 
the  college  in  CUinese  Fsing  Hua, 
which  means  Spring  Flower.  The 
school  is  six  miles  from  the  gate  of 
Peking  and  was  the  Palace  of  a 
Chinese  Prince.  This  man  had 
fought  in  the  Boxer  Uprising  and  as 
a  result  his  palace  had  been  confis- 
cated. All  of  the  property  is  within 
a  stone  wall.  It  consists  of  a  science 
building,  gymnasium,  dormitory  and 
middle   class   room.     The     school    is 


situated   in  a  little  American  colony. 

There  are  cottages  and  bungalows 
made  after  the  American  plan.  They 
even  have  electricity  installed.  They 
were  built  by  Austrians  and  had  no 
cupbcards  or  closets,  and  we  missed 
those,  Miss  Bader  told  me. 

"I  had  a  four-room  cottage  in 
which  I  lived  alone  except  for  my 
servants."  she  went  on.  "At  the 
time  T  was  there  '  the  school  had 
about  500  students.  I  had  men  as 
well  as  women  in  my  class,  prepar- 
ing them  for  American  Colleges. 

"This    school,     or     college,     repre- 
sents  the   middle    classes,   which   are 
the  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades 
and   grouped   similar  to     our  Junior 
High    School.      The    work    is   divided 
into    Eastedn      and   Western    Depart- 
ments.    The    Eastern,      studies    phi- 
losophy,   history,   science   and    litera- 
ture  in    Chinese.      The      students   in 
the   Western   Department   follow   the , 
American    course   of     study   in   Eng- 1 
lish.     They  must   know      English   to, 
get       into      this     department.     You 
know,    in   China   there   is     no   public  ^ 
school   system.      The  poor  people  of-i 
ten   send   their  children   to   the   mis- 
sion   school       The   Y.   M.    C.    A.    con- 1 
ducts  a  school.     The   social   work   is ' 
done  by  the  students  of  the  college.  | 
They    often    have    night    schools    for  I 
servants. 

"There  is  more  being  done  at  the 
present  time  for  education  than  ever 
before.  The  government  does  noth- 
ing for  elementary  education.  In 
China  the  provinces  are  governed  by 
military  and  civil  governors.  If 
these  men  are  progressive  they  en- 
courage and  aid  education." 

Our  time  was  limited,  so  I  hur- 
riedly asked  Miss  Bader  things  that 
I  was  curious  about.  I  did  want  to 
know  If  the  Chinese  were  as  dirty 
as  we  believe  them  to  be.  "Over 
there  water  is  very  scarce.  The 
rainfall  is  light.  The  open  wells 
which  the  Chinese  have,  they  use  for 
drinking  purposes.  Often  the  poor 
people  .lust  buy  enough  hot  water 
for  tea  from  street  venders.  If 
they  haven't  water,  how  can  they 
wash;  and  if  they  do  not  wash,  how 
can  they  he  clean?  Many  are  so 
poor  I  hey  have  only  one  garment.  An 
average  Chinese  family  of  eight  or 
nine  live  in  one  room  and  the  bath- 
ing situation  is  rather  a  delicate  one 
under   those  conditions.,' 

Though  Miss  Bader  taught  in 
English,  she  learned  some  of  the 
Chinese  dialect.  There  are  many 
words  that  have  several  meanings. 
The  meaning  is  generally  told  by  the 
inflection  of  the  voice.  One  day  Miss 
Bador  asked  hor  servant  for  a  fried 
egg  and  he  brought  her  a  cup  of  tea. 
Fuel  is  as  scarce  as  water,  and  the 
Chinese  never  heat  their  homes.  In 
winter  they  wear  padded  kimonos, 
sometimes  fur-lined  ones.  Miss 
Bader  and  the  other  teachers  in  the 
colony  wore  (heir  American  clothes, 
because  the  college  was  heated.      The 


poor  students,  how  they  would  per- 
spire in  their  winter  out-of-doors 
clothes  in  the  American  heated  rooms 
of   the    American   college! 

The  Chinese  respect  foreigners, 
especially  Americans.  Their  atti- 
tude is  one  of  friendliness.  Most 
any  one  can  travel  by  himself  and 
be  understood.  The  yellow  servant 
and  laborer  speaks  and  understands 
some  English. 

HAZEL  BAST. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 


The  speaker  of  Friday,  October  23, 
was  Mr.  John  B.  Denues,  Supervisor 
of  public  school  music  in  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Denues  very  interestingly  told  us 
of  his  early  experience  in  this  field 
of  work.  The  two  kinds  of  music 
least  pleasing  were  public  school 
music  and  Sundaj'-school  music,  but 
since  public  school  music  has  been 
supervised   it   has   become  a   delight. 

Music  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
life.  Children  love  it  because  it 
offers  an  outlet  for  their  childish 
energies.  No  teacher  is  excused 
from  teaching  music;  only  the  deaf 
and  dumb  can  not  sing — so  teach  and 
be  taught;   so  "Sing  along  the  way." 

S.  C.  WALDSCHMIDT, 

Reporter. 


OCTOBER'S  LAST  GOOD-NIGHT. 


October  is  passing,  and  through   the 

sombre  woods, 
Arrayed    in    stately    robes    of    brown 

and  red. 
The  sunset's  golden  rays  in  thin  bars 

slant. 
And    evening    wraps      the      scene    in 
silence  dead. 

Afar  the  murmuring  brook  still  sings 

its  song. 
As  to  their  earthly  bed  the  dry  leaves 

fall. 
A      mournful      wind      goes      sighing 

through  the  trees. 
An  echo  sounds  the  night-bird's  call. 

Then    all    is      still — and      from      the 

Eastern  sky 
A   silver   moon   sheds   down    its    pale 

soft  light; 
In  reverent  hush  all  Nature  bows  her 

head 
And    waits   to      hear     October's   last 

good-night. 

DOROTHY  SCHROEDER. 


HEAKO  IN  THE  HALL. 

First  Junior — "Oh,  I  must  have  a 
Beard.      How  will  I  get  one?" 

Second  Ditto — "Borrow  one  from 
the  library;  they  keep  them  in 
stock." 


"Willie,  what  are  you  doing?' 

"N-nolhing." 

"Stop  it  this  instant." 
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THE  WORLD  COURT. 


The  League  o£  Women  Voters 
held  a  most  interesting  and  worth- 
while meeting  Wednesday,  October 
21,  1925. 

Mighty  important  we  felt,  discuss- 
ing a  weighty  world  problem  like 
the  workings  of  the  "Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice."  Ah,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  think  and  discuss 
worldly  problems  when  one  sits  in 
a  quiet,  restful  place  like  Miss  Tail's 
living  room.  And  what  can  better 
stimulate  one  to  think  and  speak 
freely  than  a  warm  cup  of  chocolate 
and  some  swoet  cakes? 

Mollie  Glassman  gave  the  history 
of  the  Court  of  International  Justice  I 
or  World  Court,  as  it  is  generally 
called.  We  learned  that  the  idea  of 
international  justice  took  concrete 
form  in  the  shape  of  the  "Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration,"  formed  in 
1898.  As  the  name  implies,  it  was 
only  a  court  of  arbitration.  If  it 
should  make  laws,  it  had  no  way 
of  enforcing  these  laws.  It  could 
only  give  forth  an  arbitrary  decision 
when  a  case  came  up. 

Laura    Seidman   gave    us   the    per- 
sonnel of     the    Court.       It     is    com- 
posed of  fifteen  jurists  voted  unani- 
mously  upon  ,  by      members   of    the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League. 
Warring   nations   must  abide   by   the 
Court's  decision,  as  the  decision  here 
Is  final.     The  fifteen  jurists  chose  a 
president  and  registrar  from  among 
their  number,  who  must  live  at  the , 
Hague,   where   court  is  held.     When' 
a  nation  not  belonging  to  the  League  i 
or  Court  wishes  to   bring   up  a  case  | 
she   may     send    a    jurist    from    her ; 
country  to  serve  in  court  during  her  | 
case,  and  she  must  pay  all  expenses 
incurred   during  her  trial. 

The  Court  meets  annually,  and  the 
president  may  call  any  extra  session 
he  finds  necessary. 

Margaret  Breitllng  gave  us  some 
definite  cases  where  ithe  Court  sub- 
mitted decisions.  The  Kiel  Canal 
case  and  the  Greco-Bulgarian  case 
prove  to  us  the  constructive  work  of 
the  Court.  i 

We  discussed  the  stand  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the 
League  and  the  World  Court  and  the 
possibility  of  her  joining  one  or  both. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
should  join  the  League  and  the 
World  Court. 

Miss  Tall  told  us  that  while  she 
was  in  Europe  this  summer  she 
noticed  that  Europeans  were  not  so 
very  friendly  toward  Americans,  and 
perhaps  the  reason  is  because  we  are 
not  responding  to  their  attempts  at  i 
establishing    an    international    peace.' 

Miss  Van  Bibber  helped  us  to  clear 
up  the  facts  we  did  not  understand, 
and  answered  our  questions.  I 

Miss  Tall  asked  for  ten  volunteers, 
to  aid  in  the  Community  Fund  Drive , 


and  ten  girls  promptly  responded. 

The  evening  shadows  were  falling, 
personal,  everyday  affairs  were  call- 
ing, and  reluctantly  we  had  to  go. 
Girls,  it  pays  to  belong  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

MOLLIE  GLASSMAN,  Sr.  8. 


PESTALOZZI  DEBATING 
CLUB. 


The  Pestalozzi  Debating  Club,  or- 
ganized during  the  past  month,  with 
Robert  Fishel  as  chairman;  Victorine 
Mumma,  as  secretary,  and  Everett 
Macgowan  as  reporter,  is  doing  much. 
A.  challenge  was  issued  to  the  Nor- 
mal Debating  Society  for  an  informal 
debate,  the  subject  to  be  decided 
upon  by  a  joint  committee.  Enthusi- 
asm has  been  shown  over  the  lively 
round-table  discussions  of  school 
topics.  The  subject  to  be  presented 
at  the  next  meeting  will  be:  "Should 
Credit  Be  Given  For  Extra  Curricu- 
lar  Activities?"  Miss  Bader,  our 
faculty  adviser,  is  a  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic leader  in  our  efforts  to  achieve 
debating  excellence. 

E.  MACGOWAN. 


LIBRARY  FANTASIES. 


PEST  NEWS 


"You  say  that  you're  a  Pestalozzi; 
I'm  a  .Pestalozzi,  too"!  Thus  sings 
each  loyal  Pest  at  song  practice 
every  week.  The  rest  of  the  song 
deals  with  the  Pests'  determination 
to   repeat   their  victory  of  last  year. 

The  first  Pest  play  will  be  given 
Friday,  November  13.  The  Dramatic 
Club  is  divided  into  teams,  and  re- 
hearsals are  much  in  evidence  about 
the  school  every  day. 

With  the  inspiration  of  the  won- 
derful autumn  setting  about  our 
school,  the  Authorship  Club  has  writ- 
ten some  poetry  about  the  campus 
and  the  fall  season. 

The  Story-telling  Club  is  helping 
with  entertainment  for  Book  Week. 
The  children  love  the  tales  the  girls 
tell. 

We're  expecting  some  advertise- 
ment from   the   Pest   Art   Club   soon. 

The  other  clubs  are  planning  pro- 
grams and  activities  leading  up  to 
the  contests.  With  characteristic 
enthusiasm,  the  Pests  are  eager  to 
meet  the  Normals  in  competition. 
Remember,  Pests,  "We're  out  to  win 
again"! 

D.   SCHROEDR, 

Reporter. 


"My,  my,  said  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  to  no  one  in  particular, 
"The  library  is  looking  better  this 
year." 

"Well,  it  ought  to,"  called  back 
one  of  the  imposing  geographies, 
"Look  at  the  flowers  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  gave  this  room." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  the  old  clock 
chimed  in,  "Instead  of  spending  the 
seventeen  dollars  left  over  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  one  of  their  num- 
erous good  times,  they  decided  to 
leave  it  with  Miss  Osborn  forrsome 
worthwhile  cause,  so  Miss  -Osborn 
very  thoughtfully  decided  to  bright- 
en our  surroundings  with  pretty 
flowers  which  she  placed  on  the 
tables   and   in   the   window-boxes." 

"Well,  we  certainly  need  all  the 
pleasure  we  can  get  looking  at  our 
new  flowers  after  the  day  is  over," 
sighed  some  of  the  history  books  in 
unison.  "We  are  being  worked  too 
tiard  this  year.  Why,  can  you  be- 
lieve it?  Just  the  other  day  I  heard 
Miss  Osborn  confide  to  Miss  Mulford 
that  ten  thousand  more  books  have 
been  circulated  this  year  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  echoed  back  a 
thrilling  book  of  adventure,  "The 
students  this  year  are  much  more — " 

But  at  tihs  moment  Miss  Holt  en- 
tered the  room,  and  everybody  grew 
silent,  for  it  wouldn't  do  at  all  to 
make  any  noise  in  the  library,  now 
that  the  day  had  begun. 

H.  B.  W. 


WHO  KNOWS- 


Where  Miss  Heritage  gets  her  smile? 
Where    Miss    Marion    Cook    gets    her 

pep? 
Where  Mr.  Hulsizer  gets  his  temper? 
Where    Miss     Andres     gets     her     pa- 
tience? 
Where      Miss     McEachern     gets     her 

music? 
Where  Mr.  Woelful  gets  his  7  to  13 

steps? 
Where   Miss  Tall   gets   her  executive 

ability? 
Where   Miss   Agnes   Snyder   gets   her 

knowledge? 
Where  Miss  Orcutt  gets  her  "science 

of  exactness"? 
Where  Miss  Conklin  gets  her  bloom 

of  youth? 

I  don't — do  you? 


The   Owl — Evening  High   School: 

You  say  you  are  especially  proud 
of  your  Owl?  Well,  we  don't  blame 
you.  Your  anniversary  number  is 
worthy  of  sincere  commendation,  and 
we  extend  it  to  you  with  earnest 
congratulations.  More  power  to 
"The  Owl"! 


The  Normal   Elementary  Monthly: 

Your  initial  number  shows  evidence 
of  splendid  school  spirit  and  co- 
operation. Prom  some  of  the  con- 
tributions, we  judge  that  many  of 
you  are  on  the  paths  to  authordom 
and  the  land  of  poets.  Keep  up  the 
good   work. 


Books  are  your  best  friends.  They 
don't  lie  about  you  when  your  back 
is  turned. 
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WHV  I  TEACH. 


By   Louis   Burton   Woodward. 
Because   I  would   be  young    in    soul 
and  mind 
Though  years  must  pass,  and  age 
my  life  constrain, 
And  I  have  found  no  way  to  lag  be- 
hind 
The  fleeting  years,     save     by  the 
magic  chain 
That   binds     me,     youthful,     to      the 
youth  I  love,  I  teach. 

Because  I  would  be  wise  and  wisdom 

find 
From   millions  gone  before  whose 

torch  I  pass, 
Still    burning    bright      to      light    the 

paths  that  wind 
So  steep  and  rugged,  for  each  lad 

and  lass 
Slow-climbing      to      the      unrevealed 

above,  I  teach. 

Because   in   passing   on      the     living 

flame     . 
That  ever  brighter  burns  the  ages 

through, 
I  have  done  service  that  is  worth  the 

name 
Can   I   but      say.      "The     flame   of 

knowledge  grew 
A  little   brighter     in      the     hands   I 

taught,"  I  teach. 


WE  XEED  rOU. 

If  you  have  a  bit  of  news, 

Send  it  in: 
Or  a  joke  that  will  amuse. 

Send  it  in: 
A  story  that  is  true 
Or  something  that  is  new — 
We  want  to  hear  from  you — 

Send  it  in: 
If  it's  only  worth  the  while. 
Never  mind  the  style — 

Send  it   in. 

— Torch. 


STEWABT8l(3. 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Sen'iee  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 


TILBURRY  DOCK   AT 
MIDNIGHT. 


Tilbury  dock  at  minight!  Picture 
a  vast,  lonely  dock  standing  deserted, 
devoid  of  human  life  in  a  sky  of  inky 
blackness. 

It  was  early  November  in  London. 
A  heavy  fog  hung  over  the  city.  The 
flickering  kerosene  lights  helped 
very  little  on  our  long  ride  to  the 
distant  dock  to  catch  an  east-bound 
steamer.  In  two  old  battered  taxis, 
the  only  ones  we  could  find  at  such 
an  hcur,  we  ambled  along  over  the 
rough  cobbled  streets  through  murky 
narrow  passageways,  in  spite  of  our 
anxious  pleas  for  greater  speed. 
Things  move  slowly  in   London. 

At  last  we  arrived,  and  found  our- 
selves outside  of  two  huge  forbidding 
looking  gates.  As  grim  as  death 
they  stood,  guarding  the  entrance  to 
Tilbury  dock,  the  oldest  one  in  Lon- 
don. 

Then  began  an  unholy  assault 
upon  the  night;  our  "cabbies"  shout- 
ed, we  fumed,  but  all  in  vain 
Spurred  on  by  the  fear  of  missing 
the  boat,  we  made  a  final  effort  to 
rouse  the  sleeping  watchman.  With 
much  muttering  and  grumbling  he 
came  forth,  expressing  his  opinion  of 
any  and  all  such  night-marauders  in 
rich    ''olloquialisms 

But  our  troubles  were  not  yet 
over.  Once  in.  where  and  how  were 
we  to  find  baggage  men  to  carjy  our 
"junk"'  to  the  steamer?  Our  friend, 
the  watchman,  had  already  resumed 
Ms  favorite  occupation.  Human  be- 
ings, I  am  sure,  never  felt  more  help- 
less, more  in  the  power  of  strange 
elemental  forces  than  we  did  then, 
thirty-five  miles  out  of  London  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  blackness  the 
forms  of  several  men  appeared.  They 
were  two  burly  sailors  and  a  ragg?d, 
undersized  urchin.  This  spry  little 
man  informed  us  that  our  steamer 
lay  a  half  mile  distant  and  that  he 
would  show  the  way.  Will  I  ever 
forget  it?  Blindly  following  him.  I 
forged  ahead,  loaded  down  as  he  was 
with  bags  and  suitcases.  In  and  out, 
over  old  piles  of  lumber  and  seamv 
tarpaulins  we  stumbled  for  hours,  it 
seemed  to  me.  Once  I  looked 
around.  None  of  my  party  were  in 
sight.  A  nameless  terror  went 
through  me.  1  was  alone  in  this 
eerie  place  with  a  fiueer  little  waif, 
whom,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  co\ild 
hardly  see  through  the  fog.  More- 
over, he  was  so  intent  upon  his 
merry  whistling  that  he  did  not  hear 
me  call  hiin. 

W3  were  skirting  the  water-front 
on  a  broad,  solid  stone  pier.  Sud- 
denly. I  felt,  rather  than  saw.  a  long 
black  object  come  swooping  down, 
directly  between  me  and  my  lini?  of 
vi.sion.  I  stopped  short  and  just  in 
time  to  escape  plunging  into  a  deep 
chasm  of  water,  about     twelve     feet 


wide.  I  stared,  horrified  at  what 
had  so  nearly  caused  my  total 
eclipse.  It  was  a  decrepit,  wooden 
drawbridge,  two  feet  wide,  and  was 
worked  by  a  pulley  arrangement. 
When  not  in  use  it  hung  suspended 
in  the  air  at  one  edge  of  the  opening 
between  the  two  stone  wharves.  As 
my  two  cheerful  guides  stepped  off 
this  feudal  relic  took  wing,  as 
it  were,  and  returned  to  its  nest  In 
a  little  tower,  startling  me  in  its 
homeward  flight. 

You  may  be  sure  I  waited  to  warn 
my  parents  of  that  ridiculous  bridge. 
Not  until  we  were  safely  aboard  the 
boat  was  I  able  to  view  the  incident 
in  its  true  light,  as  one  of  the  many 
manifestations  of  the  eternal  fascin- 
ation that  is  London;  a  charm  in 
which  the  night,  my  tuneful  guide, 
the  gloomy  mysterious  dock  all  had 
a  part. 

EVERETT    MACGOWAN 


Henderson  Review  (High  School) 
November;  H.enderson,  Md.: 
We  like  your  editorial  column 
particularly.-  Wouldn't  it  be  pos- 
sible to  have  more  student  contribu- 
tions? 


WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take   that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?      You  may,  sii. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?      This  way. 

That  girl   will    hold   your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.     Call   again.     Good-day. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  RO.\D,  Near  Chesapeake  Avenu 
TOWSON.  MD. 


Start    a    Savings    Account    With 
THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 

Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money    and    Invest    With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Tousiin.  .Md. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     In    Coal,     I.uinher.     Hardware. 
Builders'   Supplies. 


Towson,  ."Vld. 


KidiT'.voo<l.   M<I. 
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HONOR  AMONG  MEN. 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  honor 
among  thieves,  and  altogether  in  a 
different  sense,  there  is  honor 
among  men.  However,  I  don't  mean 
to  compare  men  with  thieves,  for 
men  are  n.it  thieves  and  thieves  are 
not   men. 

Honor  among  men  is  a  social  con- 
sideration at  this  critical  moment  in 
world  history!  There  will  always  be  a 
certain  sense  of  honor  whether  or 
no,  but  what  we  wish  to  do  at  this 
time  is  to  develop  it  individually.  It 
cannot  be  dereloped  by  an  Honor 
System,  for  all  systems  are  formed 
by  some  people  who  have  grown  tired 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  times  and 
shift  their  responsibility  to  an  un- 
prepared recipient.. 

One  cannot  have  honor  among  men 
by  trusting  to  their  conscience,  for 
a  conscience  is  a  thing  that  can  be 
cultivated,  and  often  it  is  cultivated 
to  suit  the  personal  uses  and  whims 
of  the  individual. 

However,  one  can  have  real  honor 
among  men  by  following  the  Golden 
Rule,  not  the  revised  version  (Do 
others  before  they  do  you)  but  the 
pure  and  simple  "Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
This,  men,  is  the  basis  of  that  part 
of  modern  .society  which  is  most 
stable.  If  more  people  followed  this 
rule  and  the  teachings  of  the  Man  of 
Galilee,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
these  organized  criminal  hunts,  ac- 
counts of  which  are  continually  being 
brought  to  the  eye  of  the  public. 

We  cannot  be  hypocrites  and  be  a 
man  at  the  same  time,  so  let  us  sup- 
ervise ourselves  with  an  eagle  eye 
to  keep  temptation  away,  and  by 
and  by  a  bond  may  be  formed 
■wherewith  we  will  be  able  to  see  it 
is  useless  to  break  any  political  or 
social  law.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  we  have  real  honor  among 
men. 

A   STUDENT 


"CREATIVE  YOUTH" 


I  will  put  out  for  all  the  laud. 

The  starlight  passes  by. 
And  steer  my  boat  among  the  clouds 

And  sail  along  the  sky. 


TOWSON  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and  201. 


Last  Spring  the  students  of  Teach- 
ers' College  published  a  slim  little 
blue-covered  magazine  which  was 
modestly  called  the  Literary  Supple- 
ment. But  it  was  more  than  a  sup- 
plement to  the  T.  C.  Times;  it  was  a 
collection  of  the  best  bits  of  living 
that  had  been  crystalized  in  the 
sciiool  during  the  past  two  years. 
Some  of  the  contributions  were  se- 
lected from  the  cherished  files  of  the 
English  department;  some  were 
handed  freely  to  the  staff  and  mem- 
bers: and  some  were  left  unsigned 
and  unseen  on  the  desks  of  the 
faculty  or  students  working  on  the 
paper.  But  all  were  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  fact  that  the  students 
at  T.  C.  are  working  out  a  literature 
of  their  own  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribing and  interpreting  their  own 
lives  and  experiences. 

This  tendency  is  not  a  local  one. 
It  showed  itself  years  ago  when  the 
group  of  younger  modern  poets  de- 
ermined  to  break  away  from  old  con- 
ventions and  write  of  their  own 
times.  In  England,  some  years  ago, 
a  schoolmaster  wrote  of  the  move- 
ment in  his  country  in  a  delightful 
account  of  teaching  English  by  the 
Play  Way. 

The  magazines  entered  in  the  con- 
test conducted  last  spring  by  Colum- 
bia University  for  all  high  schools 
east  of  the  Missippi  bore  testimony 
to  the  spread  of  the  impulse  to 
create;  and  from  the  far  western 
coast  comes  a  little  magazine,  "Sil- 
ver Pencilings,"  which  is  a  collection 
ct  the  poems  of  a  strangely  cosmo- 
politan group  of  students. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
these  collections  is  "Creative  Youth," 
edited  by  Hughes  Mearns  of  the  Lin- 
coln school.  New  York  City.  In  a 
very  attractive  book,  he  has  collected 
the  best  of  the  poetry  written  by 
pupils  during  the  past  five  yers,  with 
a  delightful  foreword  in  which  he 
explains  how  the  book  happened. 
Mr.  Mearns.  himself  a  novelist,  went 
to  the  Lincoln  school  five  years  ago 
to  try  an  experiment.  He  believed 
that  all  boys  and  girls  did  write  and 
could  write,  and  he  has  proved  his 
point  in  the  Lincoln  school  at  least, 
for  several  of  the  poems  in  this  col- 
lection have  been  printed,  some  in 
Braithwaite's  Anthology  of  Magazine 
Verse,  some  in  magazines;  and  all 
of  them  are  interesting  reading.  In 
the  Lincoln  school,  writing,  rivals 
football  as  a  matter  of  school  inter- 
est.    Almost  every   child    leaves   his 


GENEKAIi    PHOTOGRAPHY 

JAS.  F.  HUaHES  CO. 

205   W.   Fayette  St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

J.  W.  Scott — James  Francis 


contributions  timidly  and  secretly  at 
first,  and  finally  proudly  on  the  desk 
of  the  English  teacher,  and  Mr. 
Mearns'  pockets  are  a  curious  jumble 
of  the  latest  student  verse  and  his 
own  collections.  I  saw  one  poem  in- 
cluded in  the  collection,  in  its  in- 
fancy. An  11th  grade  girl  left  it  on 
the  desk  as  she  came  into  class.  Be- 
fore the  program  of  the  day  began, 
the  poem  was  read  to  the  class, 
commented  on,  praised,  and  changes 
suggested.  Then  the  class  took  up 
its  work.  The  advent  of  student 
literature  in  the  class  was  evidently 
an  accepted  and  heartily  enjoyed  ex- 
perience. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reading 
this  book  you  will  find  one  or  two 
prized  copies  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. "The  Play  Way"  by  H.  Cald- 
well Cook  is  on  the  library  shelves. 
And  the  T.  C.  Times  Supplement  is 
still  on  sale  in  the  T.  C.  bookstore. 
Ii  wilh  not  be  the  last  supplement, 
for  every  class  of  students  writes  its 
own  literature,  but  it  is  the  best  that 
Detroit  Teachers'  College  has  col- 
lected in  its  past  history.  You  will 
enjoy  reading  it — and  writing  for 
yourself.  —  T.  C.  Times,  Detroit 
Teachers'   College. 

We  have  two  copies  of  Creative 
Youth  in  our  library  at  M.  S.  N.  S. 


BOOKS 

r^k  NORMAN, 
W  REMINGTON  CO. 

347  N.  Charles  St. 


Hut 


Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty  Shops 

Temporary   OfiBce 
FRANK  A.  PERSOHN,  JR., 

Optometrist 
Eyesight  Specialist 

GiRce  Hours:   10  A.  M. — 5  P.  M. 
Saturday    Nights:     7 — 9. 

9  West  Chesapeake  Ave. 

(2nd  Floor) 


Pennanent  Office  To  Be  At 

24   West   Pennsylvania  Ave. 

TOWSON       -       -    MARYLAND 


Baltimore  Office: 
Gray  and  Monument  Streets, 
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WHAT  THE   OLD   LADY 
WONDERS 


Dear  Editor: 

I  wonder  it  it  iias  ever  occurred 
to  our  young  folks  to  wonder  about 
the  way  tliey  feel  toward  criticism. 
Sometimes  in  locker  rooms  or  along 
the  corridors,  one  sees  girls  indus- 
triously drying  their  eyes,  or  flash- 
ing defiance  with  them.  Inquiry  al- 
ways brings  the  same  reply:  "Some- 
one has  been  critical  and  has  hurt 
my  feelings." 

Now  an  old  lady  looking  on  at  this 
i.s  really  greatly  concerned,  for  criti- 
cism ought  ncver  to  affect  the  eyes, 
either  to  drown  them  or  to  make 
them  burn.  It  would  really  seem 
that  criticism  ought  to  register  its 
work  behind  the  eyes,  in  the  space 
designed   for  thought. 

When  one  looks  at  the  matter 
squarely  and  seeks  to  analyze  it,  he 
must  admit  that  criticism  differs  in 
itirms  of  its  source  and  its  purpose. 
If  it  has  come  from  enemies  one 
ought  not  Ui  mind  it  much.  They 
might  have  given  you  ground  glass 
or  a  ticket  to  a  ifcture!  If  it  has 
come  from  a  friend  it  may  mean  one 
of  two  things:  either,  having  found 
a  lack  in  you.  his  voicing  it  to  you 
was  just  his  "How  do  you  do?"  in 
recognition  of  a  nature  like  his  own 
(he  feels  better  knowing  that  he  isn't 
the  only  sinner).  Or,  if  he  is  a 
friend  indeed,  he  may  hare  been  con- 
s-trained to  do  a  hard  and  hateful 
task  becatise  he  loves  you  and  knows 
that  the  real  function  of  a  friend  is 
to  be  a  taskmaster  who  holds  you  up 
to  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
your  capacity.  This  surely  is  no 
occasion  for  tears,  but  rather  for  re- 
joicing. 

If  the  criticism  has  come  from  a 
teacher  or  jritic  with  whom  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  too  brief  to  honor 
with  the  name  of  friendship,  there 
is  even  less  occasion  to  be  upset. 
Had  you  forgotten  that  you  pay  good 
money  to  those  people  in  order  that 
you  might  learn?  If  they  have 
offered  you  criticism  to  facilitate  this 
learning  it  must  be  one  of  three 
varieties;  criticism  that  was  intended 
for  another  and  you  got  it  instead; 
criticism  that  did  not  belong  to  you 
because  the  person  had  not  all  the 
facts:  criticism  that  belongs  to  you 
because  you  have  need  of  it.  With 
the  first  two  you  have  no  concern. 
They  are  not  yours  and  do  not  be- 
long. Do  not  open  your  doors  to 
strange  guests.  To  the  latter  vari- 
ety, he  is  foolish  indeed  who  does  not 
"shon-  himself  friendly."  Open  wide 
the  doors  of  your  mind,  put  up  the 
shades  and  give  the  guest  a  careful 
scrutiny.  When  you  have  recog- 
nized him,  make  him  welcome, 
profit  by  the  gift  he  brings  you,  and 
lionor  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  When 
he   dies,   give   him   a      decent  burial. 


but  do  not  mourn  him.  He  probably 
lived  as  long  as  he  was  needed. 
When  his  work  was  done  he  died. 
What  more  could  you  wish, — or  he? 
THE  OLD  LADY. 

An    Exchange. 


I  THANK  YOUS  FROM  OUR 

I'^RIENDS. 


TRY  IT. 


Do  you  expect  some  benefit,  some 
reward  for  everything  you  do.  Do 
you  think  you  pay  iu  kind  for  every- 
thing you  get  out  of  life?  Certainly 
we  could  never  pay  for  all  our 
parents  have  done  for  us.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  "serial  transfer"  that 
life  has  provided  for,  whereby  we 
can  pass  on  from  one  to  another  the 
little  kindnesses  and  considerations 
that  cost  us  so  little  and  from  which 
we  expect  no  compensation  other  than 
the  pure  joy  and  satisfaction  of  do- 
ing them. 

Think  of  the  things  we  do  for  our 
own  school,  althougii  we  know  that 
in  a  year  or  so  we  will  leave,  and 
some  one  else  will  gain  whatever 
benefits  may  have  been  derived  from 
our   work. 

Ws  get  our  greatest  joy  from  do- 
ing things,  not  because  we  know  we 
will  get  something  back  for  our  la- 
bor, but  rathfir  because  we  feel  that 
someone  will  be  benefited  by  what 
we   have    done. 

There  are  several  attitudes  we 
should  have  toward  our  school  and 
our  classmates,  which  will  stay  with 
us  long  after  we  leave  Normal  and 
enter  the  field  of  our  chosen  pro- 
fession. They  are  cooperation,  per- 
sistence, unselfishness,  service  for 
othei's,  respect  for  authority,  fairness, 
impartiality,  good  sportsmanship,  and 
firm  loyalty  for  the  school  both  in- 
side and   out. 

If  we  go  about  spreading  a  few 
of  these  ideas  in  our  daily  practices 
and  relationships,  we  will  get — well, 
just  try  it  awhile  and  see! 

SCHKOEDER'  Sr.   8. 


V.ARIANT. 

He  was  a  young  dentist  and  also 
absent  minded.  He  tried  to  kiss 
her.  As  she  modestly  objected,  he 
said:  "Now  this  isn't  going  to  hurt 
you  a  bit." 


WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -       VEGETABLES 


WM.  A.  LEE 
General  Merchandise 

York    Roail   and   I'eiina   Ave. 
TOM  SOX,    MD. 


My  Dear  Miss  Tall: 

I  always  so  much  enjoy  my  visits 
to  the  Normal  School  that  I  wish  it 
were  possible  to  accept  your  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  home  coming  cele- 
bration of  last  year's  graduates,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
me   to   do   so. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  good  wish- 
es and  sincere  appreciation  of  all  of 
us  for  the  fine  group  of  teachers  you 
are  sending  us. 

Cordially   yours, 

NICHOLAS  OREM 
County    Superintendent 

November  3,   1925. 
Dear  Miss  Tall: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
notice  of  "National  Book  Week."  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  make  M.  S.  N. 
S.  a  visit.  At  any  rate  I  wish  you 
a  pleasant  and  successful  occasion. 
Yours  sincerely, 
J,  T.  HERSHNER, 

Asst.   Supt. 


"Jack's  a  good  fellow,  but  rather 
loquacious,  don't  you  think?" 

"Yeh,  and  besides  he  talks  too 
much." — Notre   Da)ne   Juggler. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

L.    ECKER,   Prop. 

York  &  Joppa  Roads 

Friedman-Shelby    All-Leather    Shoes. 
First   Class   Shoe  Reijaiiing. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR  STUDENTS. 

We  will  make  six  of  our  $9.00  a 
dozen  Portraits  and  one  of  our 
$40.00  a  dozen  Portraits  for  THREE 
DOLLARS. 

During  the  past  tour  years  over 
one  thousand  Normal  School  Stu- 
dents have  taken  advantage  of  this 
same  offer. 

This  offer  holds  good  from  now 
until   Saturday,   November   28,    1925. 

THE  ATELIER 

103   West   Lexington  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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THE  CINEMA— "THE  MID- 
SHIPMAN. 


The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
is  the  setting  for  "The  Midshipman," 
a  picture  that  was  enjoyed  by  most 
Baltimoreans.  It  portays  the  life  of 
a  midshipman  from  his  trying  year 
as  a  "plebe"  until  the  year  of  Com- 
mencement. 

There  are  many  humorous  inci- 
dents in  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  poor  "plebe,"  and  there  is  the 
June  ball  and  a  romantic  walk  down 
Lover's  Lane.  The  really  dramatic 
part  struck  me  as  being  quite  a  farce, 
although  mother's  tears  do  bring  a 
lump  to  your  throat. 

Ramon  Novarro,  admired  by  most 
of  our  attempted  flappers,  makes  a 
very  handsome  midshipman. 

Oil  the  whole,  the  picture  was 
good  in  that  it  took  us  into  the  life 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  has 
historical    Annapolis   as   a    setting. 

Question: 

What  do  you  think  of  "The  Mid- 
shipman" as  a  moving  picture  pro- 
duction? 

Elizabeth   Arnold,   Sr.   II. — 

"The  Midshipman"  was  a  most  in- 
teresting and  fascinating  "movie," 
although  the  frivolous  side  of  life 
was  stressed  more  than  the  serious. 
The  "honoi-"  of  the  midshipman  was 
made    quite    plain    to    the    audience. 

"Romola" — 

An  adaptation  of  George  Eliot's 
famous  novel. 

Naturally,  a  motion  picture  using 
as  its  story  "Romola,"  and  as  its 
chief  actresses  Lillian  and  Dorothy 
Gish,  could  be  expected  to  be  rated 
as  very  good.  It  is  a  film  that  deals 
with  the  exciting  life  of  the  golden 
age  of  Florence,  Italy,  at  the  time  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  Lillian 
Glsh — Romola  —  with  her  saintly 
face,  plays  well  the  part  of  the  good 
daughter  of  the  blind  scholar,  Bardo 
Bardi.  Dorothy  Gish  is  the  frivolous 
little  Tessie,  who  is  tricked  by  a 
mock  marriage  to  Tito  Meleama,  the 
character  around  whom  the  play  Is 
centered. 

Although  I  have  rated  this  picture 
as  very  good,  may  I  state  that  I  was 
a  iittle  disappointed.  The  mob 
scenes  did  not  thrill  me  as  most  mob 
scenes  do,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an 
almost  too  saintly  expression  about 
"Romola."  This  is  only  my  personal 
feeling  toward  the  picture  and  it 
probably  does  not  agree  with  the 
other  critics,  for  they  have  called  it 
one  of  the  rare  photoplays  of  the 
year. 

The  main  value  of  this  picturef  liel 
in  its  historical  background. 

"The    Stage" — By    Alice 

"The     Love     Song,"       a 
Comedy. 
From  the   Evening   Sun — 

"The   Love    Song"      came 


KriegeL 
Musical 


to    the 


Academy  to  cast  its  spell  over  lovers 


of    light,    airy   music,    clean    comedy, 

and  splendid  acting." 

From  the  Baltimore  News — 

"For  a   musical   treat  "The     Love 
Song,"   at    the    Academy,      can't      be 
beat." 
From  the  Daily  Post — 

"The  Love  Song  is  a  gorgeous  and 
beautiful  thing." 

All  those  who  saw  "Blossom  Time" 
enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  there  are 
numbers  of  people  who  go  to  see  it 
every  time  it   comes  to  Baltimore. 

I  believe  that  "The  Love  Song  will 
have  a  similar  effect  on  Baltimore 
theatre-goers.  The  story  deals  with 
the  romantic  life  of  Offenbach, 
the  French  composer  It  is  true 
Offenbach's  music  is  not  quite  so 
beautiful  as  Shubert's,  but  certainly 
the  voices  in  "The  Love  Song"  were 
so  fine  that  the  audience  was  capti- 
vated with  its  lovely  melodies. 

The  chorus  sang  and  danced  well, 
and  on  the  whole  acted  directly  up 
to  the  mark.  Each  of  the  stars  had 
exceptionally  good  voices  and  are 
very  good  actors. 

Odetti  Myrtil,  who  is  cast  in  the 
part  of  Hortense,  is  one  who  fitted 
the  part  to  perfection.  She  is  an 
artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
She  is  a  born  comedienne,  delightful 
singer,  graceful  dancer,  and  she 
plays  the  violin  as  does  an  artist. 
She  won  the  hearts  of  the  audience 
so  that  every  one  when  leaving  the 
theatre,  spoke  highly  of  Hortense. 

The  scenery  and  costuming  are 
exquisite,  really  a  work  of  art.  The 
gorgeous  scenic  details  are  what  puts 
"The  Love  Song"  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  musical  shows. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  "The 
Love  Song"  has  been  so  huge  a  suc- 
cess. If  ever  it  comes  to  Baltimore 
for  a  return  engagement,  do  not  miss 
it. 


THE  HERGENRATHER  DRUG 
CO. 

Prescription   Druggists 

And 

Hergenrather's  Gift  Store 

509  York  Road 

Are  Headquarters  for  School  Supplies 
Kodaks,  Films,  Stationery,  Spald- 
ing's Sporting  Goods,  Keds  and 
Sweaters;  Greeting  Cards  for  all 
Occasions.  Supreme  Ice  Cream  and 
Soda  Water.  Agents  for  Water- 
man's Ideal  Fountain  Pens,  Whit- 
man's Delicious  Chocolates  and  Bou- 
Bons. 


Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324   W.    Saratoga   Street 

0pp.  Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and  Special   Designs  to  Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any    Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal   Pins  &  Rings 


H15.\RD  IX  THE  CLASS  ROOM. 


One  day  in  class  I  had  a  very  con- 
trary little  fellow,  who  believed  act- 
ing the  fool  was  his  chief  aim  in 
life.  Late  one  afternoon,  when  I 
was  at  the  end  of  my  patience,  I  said 
to  him: 

"Bobby,  you  haven't  even  got 
common   sense." 

Bobby  instantly  replied:  "I  know 
I  haven't;  there  is  nothing  common 
about  me." 

I  changed  my  mind.  I  agreed 
with  him. 

HAZEL   BAST. 


Desperate  Suitor — "I'll  give  you  a 
quarter.  Tommy,  if  you  will  get  me 
a  lock  of  your  sister's  hair." 

Small  Brother — "Make  it  a  dollar, 
and  I'll  get  you  the  whole  bunch.  I 
know  where  she  hangs  it." — Cou- 
gar's Paw. 


E. — "I  can't  understand  A.  very: 
well." 

Miss  T. — "Why  not?" 

E. — "She  has  an  implement  in  her 
speech." 


If  You  Have  Any   Cleaning,   Dyeing, 
Hemstitcliing  ov  Pleating  to  be  Done, 

See 

Miss  E.  W.  JANNEY 

319  York  Road 

Special   Rates   For   Students. 


HAVE  YOCJ  VISITED  THE 

STANOR 

(STAte  NORmal) 
SWEET   SHOP 

West   Side   York  Road,   above  Buike 
Avenue 

If  Not,  Why  Not? 

Music  By 

RADIO. 
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THE  SEASONING  OF  WOOD 


The  seasoning  of  wood  is  import- 
ant for  several  reasons.  It  reduces 
weight,  it  increases  strength,  it  pre- 
vents changes  in  its  volume  after  it 
is  worked  into  shape,  and  it  prevents 
checking  and  decay.  Wood  can  be 
made  more  durable  by  submerging  it 
under  water.  But  for  almost  all 
practical  work,  wood  has  to  be  dried 
in  order  to  be  preserved.  The  wood 
is  cut  up,  when  green,  into  as  thin 
pieces  as  will  be  convenient  for  its 
use  later,  for  the  rate  of  drying  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  piece,  an  inch  board  dry- 
ing more  than  three  times  as  fast  as 
a  three-inch  plank,  etc. 

There  are  various  methods  of 
seasoning:  natural  or  air  seasoning 
is  the  most  common  and  in  some 
respects,  the  best.  In  this  method 
the  wood  is  carefully  and  regularly 
piled  in  the  seasoning  yard,  so  as  to 
be  protected  from  the  elements,  but 
provision  is  also  made  to  have  the 
air  circulating  freely  on  all  sides  of 
the  boards.  To  accomplish  this, 
strips  of  wood  are  placed  crosswi.se 
close  to  the  ends  and  at  intervals 
between  the  boards.  In  this  way 
the  weight  of  the  superposed  boards 
tends  to  keep  those  under  them 
from  warping.  Firewood  is  best 
dried  rapidly,  but  lumber  needs  to 
be  slowly  dried  in  cool  air  so  that 
the  fibers  may  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  change  in  form.  Good 
air-drying  consumes  from  two  to  six 
years — the  longer  the  better. 

Another  method  is  kiln-drying  or 
hot  air,  which  is  a  much  more  rapid 
process.  Wood  seasoned  in  this 
way,  however,  will  reabsorb  moisture 
from  the  air  when  exposed  to  it. 

In  kiln  drying  there  are  two  meth- 
ods; the  progressive  and  the  charge. 
In  the  former,  the  process  is  continu- 
ous, the  loads  going  in  at  one  end  of 
the  kiln,  and  out  at  the  other;  the 
temperature  and  the  moisture  is  so 
distributed  in  the  kiln  that  in  pass- 
ing from  the  green  to  the  dry  end  a 
load  of  lumber  is  first  moistened, 
then  heated,  and  finally  dried  out. 
In  the  charge  system,  the  process  is 
intermittent,  one  charge  being  ■  re- 
moved before  a  new  one  is  admitted. 

Small  pieces  of  wood  may  be  effect- 
ively seasoned  by  boiling  in  water 
and  then  dried.  Soaking  in  watei 
is  also  very  beneficial  when  used  as 
a   preparation   for  air-seasoning. 

Often  oil  is  heated,  and  wood  is 
boiled  in  the  brew.  The  oil  adds 
strength  and  preserving  power  to  the 
wood.  It  also  prevents  glue  from 
sticking  and  thus  is  beneficient  to 
handscrews. 

The  last  method  used  in  the  season- 
ing of  wood  is  impregnation.  The 
purpo.se  is  to  force  the  preservatives 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood  either  by 
painting,  soaking,  or  putting  under 
pressure.      Impregnation   is   used   ex- 


tensively  in   the   preparation   of  rail- 
way ties,  often   trebling  their  life. 

Finally,  in  summing  up  wood  seas- 
oning and  wood  preservation,  there 
are  three  great  and  distinct  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  above  processes. 
First,  it  prolongs  the  life  of  the  tim- 
bers in  use;  next,  it  greatly  reduces 
their  cost,  and  lastly,  it  makes  pos- 
sible the  use  of  species  once  consid- 
ered worthless. 

ISADORE  SHAVRICK, 

Senior   Special. 


EXCHANGES 


DO  YOr  KNOW  TIL\T 

Irish  stew  is  a  dish  unknown  in 
Ireland?  Jerusalem  artichokes  were 
never  heard  of  in  Jerusalem;  Prus- 
sian blue  does  not  come  from  Prus- 
sia, but  from  the  red  prussiate  of 
potash? 

Galvanized  iron  is  not  galvanized; 
it  is  zinc-coated  Sealing-wax  has 
no  wax  in  it  nor  is  it  a  by-product  of 
the  seal?  Rice  paper  is  never  made 
from  rice? 

Copper  coins  are  bronze,  not  cop- 
per? India  ink  is  unknown  in  India? 
Turkeys  como  from  our  own  country; 
from    Turkey    never. 

Very  truly  yours. 
AGNES   M.   SCHMIEDICHE 
Representative    Business    English    I. 
Room    304. 

— The    Owl    Evening    High    S 


PROPHETIC   HEADLINES. 


"I  wonder  what  makes  the  Tower 
of    Pisa    lean?" 

The  Fat  one:  "If  I  knew  I'd  try 
it."' 

Prof.:  "When  did  Milton  write 
'P'aradise   Lost'?" 

Back  Row  Wit:  "When  his  wife 
returned  home  from  her  summer  va- 
cation." 


A  little  girl  of  seven  decided  in 
jthis  way  while  she  was  watching  an 
aeroplane: 

"When  I  get  big  I'd  like  to  be  ai' 
aviator  except  that  I  couldn't  because 
I  am  not  a  boy.  Then  I  wouldn't 
anyway  because  it  is  so  dangerous. 
Most  everything  is  dangerous.  I. 
think  I'll  keep  a  store;  but  that  is 
dangerous  too.  .Men  might  come  with 
revolvers  and  shoot  me.  Maybe  I'l; 
be  a  school  teacher.  That  isn't  dan- 
gerous." 


"Locarno  founds  the  United  States 
of  Europe";  Germany  is  taken  into 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Europe  took  the  United  States  in 
eight  years  ago.  We  won't  be  out 
for  62  years  yet,  and  can't  even  say, 
"Look  at  the  other  fellow." 

All  we  have  left  from  the  war  is 
debt.  Germany  won't  even  have 
that  when  they  get  through  with  him. 

France  has  built  a  statue  in  honor 
of  "S'on  Hindenburg.  They're  driv- 
ing it  full  of  treaties  instead  of  nails. 

Looking  for  the  meaning  of  en- 
clause  will  be  worse  than  trying  to 
find  Mr.  Cohen  in  New  York. 

Locarno  has  made  Europe  solid 
again.  We  never  knew  their  heads 
were  anything  else. 

If  bullets  and  rifles  go  out  of 
style  the  next  war  will  be  more 
atrocious  than  the  first.  It  will  be 
fought  first  by  the  rulers.  Von 
Hindenburg  will  slap  Painleve  with 
the  Locarno  treaty.  He'll  retaliate 
by  a  wallop  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.     That'll  knock  them  both  out. 

It  won't  be  because  they're  hurt. 
It'll  be  from  trying  to  understand 
what  hit  'em. 

HAZEL  BAST 


XJXAXSWEKED   PRAYER. 


He  asked  for  strength  that  he 
might  achieve;  he  was  made  weak 
that  he  might  obey. 

He  asked  for  health  that  he  might 
do  greater  things;  he  was  given  in- 
firmity that  he  might  do  better- 
things. 

He  asked  for  riches  that  he  might 
be  happy;  he  was  given  poverty  that 
ho  might  be  wise. 

He  asked  for  power  that  he  might 
have  the  praise  of  men;  he  was  given 
weakness  thai  he  might  feel  the  need 
of  God. 

He  asked  for  all  things  that  he 
might  enjoy  life;  he  was  given  life 
that  he  might  enjoy  all  things. 


ALU.MNI    NEWS 


Ted  Jones  (in  "Thad's  barber 
shop):  "How  long  will  I  have  to 
wait  for  a  shave?" 

"Thad"  (stroking  his  face): 
"About  two  years,  sonny:" 


Rastus— "Where  you  been,  Mose?" 
Mose — "I'so      been      looking      for 

work." 

Rastus — -"Say,    man.       I'se    afraid 

youah    curiosity    gwine     get     you     in 

trouble  yet." 


.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  are  this  year 
scmewhat  lonely,  both  their  daugh- 
ters having  assumed  positions  in 
schools  for  deaf  elsewhere.  Miss 
Mary  Benson  is  teaching  at  the  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  School  where  thorough 
training  and  home  experience  is 
standing  her  in  good  stead.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Benson  is  taking  the  nor- 
mal course  at  Galladet  College.  In 
connection  with  this  course  she  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  college 
department.  These  young  ladies,  we 
feel  certain,  will  prove  a  distinct 
credit  to  tliemselves  and  valuable 
additions    to    our    profession. 

(From   Maryland    Bulletin) 


Tom — "Where    do    you    find    man- 
goes?" 

Allie    W. — "Where    woman    goes." 
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CURIOUS  CUSTOMS. 


Such  curious,  thrilling  clays  for  the 
.luiiiors  at  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  because  the  "Rat  Rules"  are 
in  eft'ect  at  last.  The  Juniors  are  now 
bowing  to  the  will  of  their  big  sis- 
tors.  I  wonder  how  many  are 
quaking  in  their  shoes  despite 
their  smiling  faces  and  merry  voices. 
Still,  everyone  admits  that  their 
green  ribbons  are  rather  artistic. 
But  how  pale  and  grown-up  they 
look  minus  their  rouge,  lipstick  and 
eysbrow  pencil,  with  their  hair  piled 
high  upon  their  heads.  Where  are 
the  curls  of  yesterday?  Hither, 
thither  they  run  on  errands  for  the 
Seniors,   now   addressed   as      "Miss." 

Alas,  most  drastic  of  all,  they  can- 
not speak  to  ihe  boys  in  the  dining- 
room  nor  dance  every  dance  at  re- 
creation hour!  At  7  A.  M.  on  Tues- 
day morning  the  Juniors  were 
forced  to  vacate  their  nice  warm  beds 
to  perform  a  goose  step  around  the 
campus.  Why  do  they  carry  um- 
brellas on  a  clear  day? — more  Senior 
doings.  Woe  unto  the  Junior  who 
fails  to  obey  these  rules  for  after  his 
appearance  before  the  Court  of 
Honor  you  might  see  him  riding 
around  on  a  broom  stick. 

AGNES  PERKINS,  Towson,  Md. 


NEW  VENTURES. 


The  newest  thing  at  Normal  School 
is   the   Senior's   Class   Stationery. 

Seniors  are  particularly  proud  of 
it  because  it  bears  the  class  seal  and 
motto.  Of  course  Seniors  are  going 
to  do  an  extensive  amount  of  cor- 
responding now  and  this  may  lead 
to  a  slump  in  lessons,  but  cheer  up, 
teachers,  every  cloud  has  Its  silver 
lining. 

Another  project  under  way  is  the 
Year  Book — this  is  to  serve  as  a 
gentle  reminder  of  the  "carefree" 
days  at  M.  S.  N.  S.  If  you  don't 
know  the  seniors  now,  wait  till  you 
get  your  copy  of  the  Year  Book  and 
you'll  have  a  look-in  on  the  family 
history   of   each   one   of   them. 


If  all  the  doughnuts  made  this 
week  were  put  end  to  end  (pardon, 
doughnuts  have  no  ends)  ;  Well,  if 
they  were  put  right  after  the  other 
down  Charles  street,  what  would 
they  be? 

A  nuisance. 


Dentist — "Just  a  minute.  Miss,  I 
must  have  a  drill." 

Anna  Sesmer — "For  goodness' 
sake,  I  can't  even  have  my  tooth 
filled   A-ithout  a  rehearsal." 


L.  Cassin — "I  just  hate  to  think  of 
my    twentieth    birthday." 

Bill  W. — "Why,  what  happened 
unpleasant  on  that   day  " 


GREEN. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  green. 
In  fact,  there  are  so  many  kinds  of 
green  that  I  shall  mention  only  a 
very  few. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  verdant 
green  of  the  spring  shoots,  glisten- 
ing with  freshness,  tender  and  deli- 
cate. Following  this  there  is  the 
glowing  green  of  nature  in  summer 
— a  soft  green,  restful  to  the  eye. 

Consider  the  green  of  the  sham- 
rock. Shure,  in  faith,  what  could 
be  greener? 

There  is  the  deep  green  of  the 
sea  and  the  sparkling  green  of  the 
emerald,  winking  and  blinking  at  us 
vivaciously. 

We  have  greens,  spinach  and  beet, 
that  come  highly  recommended  by 
the  dietitians.  One  can  eat  of  them 
in  abundance  and  gain  not  an  ounce. 

There  is  jade  green,  mysterious 
and  oriental,  and.  my  dear,  so  ex- 
tremely becoming  to  red  hair! 

Another  of  those  which  come  to 
my  mind  is  the  green-eyed  monster, 
which,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always 
with  us. 

There  are  many,  too,  who  are  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  becoming  initi- 
ated in  the  arts  and  uses  of  Paris 
green;  particularly  those  wild-eyed 
desperate  creatures,  known  as  stu- 
dent teachers,  who  are  obliged  to 
write  lesson  plans  and  cope  with 
critics. 

Then,  there  is  the  green  worm, 
that  fascinating  thing  with  the  hor- 
rible humps,  that  starts  cold,  prickly 
sensations  playing  tag  along  our 
lumbar  curves. 

But,  what  could  be  more  green, 
more  freshly  glistening,  tender  and 
delicate,  more  soft,  less  deep,  more 
sparkling  and  healthful,  more  dead- 
ly or  more  thrilling,  in  short,  what 
could  be  more  verdant  than  a  Nor- 
mal Junior. — T.  C.  Times,  Detroti 
Teachers'   College. 


INTRODUCING  THE  JUNIOR. 


MEMORY  TEST. 


1.  What  great  Greek  philosopher 
and  scientist  died  by  drinking  a  cup 
of  hemlock  juice? 

2.  Who  invented  the  revolver? 

3.  Who  is  the  author  of  "Bigelow 
Papers"  and  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal"? 

4.  What  gas  in  the  air  keeps  us 
alive? 

5.  Why  is  the  monkey  wrench  so 
called? 

6.  Which  is  the  "right  bank"  of 
a  river? 

7.  Who  opened  .Tapan  to  trade  and 
commerce? 

8.  How  many  bones  are  there  in 
a   human   skeleton? 

9.  What  was  Edison's  definition 
of  a  genius? 

10.  What  is  the  "Hall  of  Fame" 
and  where  located? 

HAZEL  BAST. 


A    .Minority   Report. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  what  I 
look  like,  here  is  a  simple  way  to 
find  out.  Come  to  almost  any  one 
of  my  classes  and  ask 'the  instructor 
and  all  the  girls  to  leave  the  room. 
What  is  left  is  only  I.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  hardly  necessary  to  go  to 
all  that  trouble  because  the  male  stu- 
dents at  Teachers  College  are  con- 
spicuous in  any  class.  The  odds  are 
about  forty  to  one,  which  makes  it 
easy  to  pick  out  any  particular  boy. 
There  is  one  nice  thing  about  it. 
that  particular  boy  can  say  that  he 
is  the  smartest  boy  in  the  class  and 
no  one  can  dispute  his  claim.  The 
rule  works  the  opposite  way  also,  but 
we  will  just  overlook  that  part  of  it. 

In  the  matter  of  likes  and  dislikes, 
I  am  only  average.  Any  seat  in 
Navin  field,  no  matter  if  it  is  one 
behind  a  pole,  would  appeal  to  me 
more  than  the  best  seat  in  English 
I  class.  A.  seat  on  an  old,  rotten  log, 
beside  a  fairly  good  trout  stream, 
would  be  far  more  comfortable  than 
a  choice  seat  in  Psychology  class. 
However,  one  cannot  get  very  far 
entirely  on  fish  and  baseball,  so,  like 
the  average  fellow,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  occupy  the  class  chairs 
also. 

My  accomplishments  are  not  above 
the  average,  either;  so  I'll  mention 
only  that  which  is  my  latest  acquisi- 
tion— I  can  bore  a  wonderfully  ac- 
curate bole  into  the  crank-shaft  of 
the  much  abused  and  ridiculed  Tin 
Lizzie.  Last  year,  with  my  assist- 
ance, the  Mord  Motor  Company 
made  a  profit  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  million  dollars.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  notice  how  they  will 
make  out  this  year,  without  me. 


OUR  CITADEL  OF  LEARNING. 

Complete    and    perfect    it    stands    on 

the  crest  of  the  gentle  hill. 
Our  citadel  of  learning,,  stately  as  a 

castle  of  old. 
From  which  there  streams  a  gallant 

host  of  armored   knights 
Riding    forth    to    conquer    Ignorance 

with  eager  hearts  and  bold! 

So  we  ,the  knights  of  a  modern  day, 
as  strong  in  in  our  way  as  they. 

Armored  and  steeled  for  the  coming 
strife  with  a  glorious  sense  of 
Power 

And  Honor  and  Truth  and  Knowl- 
edge and  a  Golden  Opportunity 

Ride  forth  to  "right  the  wrong,"  as 
they  did  when  "Knighthood  was  in 
flower." 

HELEN  CLAYTON. 


Mrs.  .Tones — "And  how  many 
evenings  will  you  expect  off  each 
week?      I  never  give  more  than  two." 

New  Maid — "I'm  afraid  that  won't 
do,  ma'am.  You  see,  I'm  a  debu- 
tante this  season." — Brown  Jug. 
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THE  PROFESSOR  S    HOUSE. 


By   Willa    Gather. 

The  publication  of  a  new  novel  by 
Willa  Gather  is  welcome  news  to  her 
enthusiastic  admirers.  "The  Profes- 
sor's House"  is  more  likely  to  com- 
mand a  greater  audience  than  Miss 
Gather's  other  novels  because  of  its 
direct  interest  to  American  readers. 
Miss  Gather  leaves  the  Nebraska 
prairie  lands  with  their  sod  and 
swamps,  and  places  her  storj'  in  Ham- 
ilton, a  respectable  suburb  in  Chi-. 
cago. 

Professor  St.  Peter  has  just  com- 
pleted the  new  home  which  he  built 
with  the  money  he  received  from  the 
O.xford  prize  for  history.  The  eight 
volumes  ot"  "Spanish  Adventures  in 
North  America"  built  him  the  new 
house  into  which  he  did  not  want 
to  move.  The  new  house,  which  is 
the  pride  of  the  half-dozen  members 
of  the  St.  Peter  family,  is  merely  a 
place  for  the  Professor  to  change  his 
clothes  and  endure  dinner  parties. 
The  sewing  room  of  the  old  home  is 
kept  as  a  study  for  the  Professor. 
In  the  sewing-room-study,  he  long;: 
for  the  return  of  the  days  when 
.A.ugupte,  the  seamstress,  came  to 
share  the  room  with  him  and  dressed 
the  black  busts  in  gay  party  frocks. 
Here  he  revels  in  the  memories  of  his 
student,  Tom  Outland.  St.  Peter 
loves  to  recall  the  joyous  days  when 
Tom  playea  with  his  daughters  and 
dashed  in  and  out  of  the  study. 

The  story  of  Tom  Outland  is  in- 
terwoven into  the  novel  like  "the 
turquoise  set  in  dull  silver."  He  in- 
fluences the  lives  of  the  St.  Peter 
family  to  the  extent  that  they  never 
tire  of  repeating  his  clever  tales  and 
marveling  over  his  glories.  Tom's 
brilliant  mind  wins  him  the  lasting 
friendship  of  the  Professor.  To  St. 
Peter,  Tom  is  all  that  is  fine  and 
sturdy  in  young  manhood. 

The  true  perfection  of  the  novel  is 
not  noticed  until  the  end  where  the 
Prof'v.^sor  is  a  single  figure,  taking 
his  last  farewell  of  boyhood  and  pre- 
paring to  settle  down  with  his  wife 
and  family  in  their  new  home 
Again  Miss  Gather  carries  out  her 
usual  theme — the  struggle  of  some 
elect  individual  to  outgrow  the  re- 
strictions laid  upon  him — or  more 
frequently  her — b>'  numbing  circum- 
stances. Miss  Gather  usually  de- 
pends upon  women  as  protagonists. 
-Alexander  Bergson  in  "O  Pioneers," 
Thea  Kronberg  in  "The  Song  of  the 
Lark,"  and  Antonio  Shimerda  in 
"My  Antonio" — around  these  women 
the  action  primarily  revolves.  It  is 
quite  a  surprise  to  discover  that  the 
chief  characters  from  the  "Profes- 
sor's House"  are  men 

Although  "The  Professor's  House" 
cannot  be  classed  as  one  of  Miss 
Gather's  best  novels,  with  "A  Lost 
Lady"  and  "My  Antonia"  in  the  fore- 
ground,  nevertheless  it   is  well   done 


and  the  simply  written  pages  are  a 
delight  to  any  reader. — T.  C.  Times, 
Detroit  Teachers'   Gollege. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  ALL 
POINTS  SOUTH. 


An  alarm  clock  by  the  bedside 
shrills  a  brassy  strain,  harsh  and  tin- 
ny, harsh  and  tinny,  "Come,  get  up 
again." 

With  the  resignation  of  martyrs  of 
old.  I  spring  up  to  face  a  cold,  cold 
world.  Breakfast  is  an  art  of  feed- 
ing the  inner  woman  while  one  eye 
watches  the  clock  and  the  other 
looks  at  the  morning  paper.  It  cul- 
minates in  a  hasty  good-bye  kiss  to 
mother  and  a  rush  for  the  street  car. 

And  so  to  school. 

How  simple  that  sounds — and  so 
to  school.  Nay,  not  so;  going  to 
school  via  the  street  cars  is  an  ad- 
venture, full  ever  of  new  experiences. 

One  day  I  squeezed  blithely  into 
a  car,  and  asking  for  a  "check"  with 
the  last  of  my  blitheness,  I  wilted 
against  some  kindly  fellow  adven- 
turer. Suddenly  I  heard  a  cling, 
clang,  rattledy  bang  above  my  head. 
Fearing  the  inconvenient  collapse  of 
the  car,  I  looked  up,  panic-stricken. 
My  fears  were  almost  realized.  Tilt- 
ing precariously  on  the  head  of  a 
grinning  son  of  Italy  were  three  tin 
pails,  which  he  was  using  like  a  hat. 
(I  learned  that  this  was  his  unique 
method  of  getting  them  out  of  the 
way ) .  ' 

I  gazed  with  fascinated  horror  at 
the  pails,  which.  I  was  sure,  would 
end  my  earthly  career.  Every  time 
the  car  swerved  I  held  my  breath. 
"If  'Iwere  done  when  'tis  done,  then 
'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly," 
was  my  only  thought.  The  gods 
were  good  and  brought  me  safely 
through. 

Only  yesterday,  I  discovered  a 
most  delightful  pastime.  Standing 
"pieceably"  on  the  rear  platform  of 
a  car,  I  found  myself  being  pushed 
relentlessly  toward  the  steps  be- 
tween the  body  of  the  car  and  the 
platform.  1  was  neither  up  nor 
down  when  the  car  gave  one  of  its 
characteristic  jerks.  I  reached  for 
a  straj),  but  it  hung  tantalizingy  out 
of  r<3ach.  I  stretched  and  strained 
in  the  closeness,  the  seconds  crawled 
by  like  years,  then  the  tip  of  my 
finger  touched  it.  Oh,  the  failure 
almost  brought  tears.  I  rallied  and 
continued  optimistically  reaching  for 
the  moon.  Needless  to  say,  my  ef- 
forts were  futile,  but  think  of  the 
novel   entertainment! 

And  so  to  school; 

School  and  classes  are  known  to 
all  lasses,  no  no  more  of  them. 

Free  periods  are  spent  studiously 
in  the  library  or  chattily  in  the 
dorms  or  rest  rooms. 

The  close  of  the  day  is  marked  by 
a  rush.  PvUsh  from  classes  to  lock- 
ers or  to  library  or  to  meetings,  or 


to  no  special  place — just  a  rush. 

Work  over,  play  over,  all  feet  turn 
street  car  ward.  There  all  are  joined 
in  closer  fellowship,  one  to  another, 
and  school  becomes  a  stopping  place 
between  car  rides. 

So  to  all  points  south  of  Normal 
School. 

ELSIE  .1.  THAISS.  Sr.   8. 


A  PERFECT  DAY. 


Picture,  if  you  can,  a  large,  steep, 
rugged  cliff  overlooking  the  cold, 
turbulent  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 
Not  a  sign  of  civilization  anywhere. 
A  most  delightful  spot,  thought  I,  to 
spend  a  day  with  my  best  friend, 
Victor  Hugo. 

Therefore,  early  one  morning,  tak- 
ing some  cushions  and  my  book.  I 
bribed  an  Indian  boy  to  show  me  the 
way  fo  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  ar- 
ranged with  him  to  come  and  lead 
me  down  at  nightfall. 

There  ."-iated  comfortably  under  a 
large  tree,  I  prepared  to  enjoy  my- 
self for  a  v»hole  delicious  day,  with- 
out having  to  speak  to  a  soul.  It  is 
always  an  effort  for  me  to  create 
conversation. 

One  glorious  hour  passed,  and. 
gazing  over  the  lake,  I  was  lost  in 
thought.  Suddenly  a  feeling  of 
anger  swept  over  me.  Someone  was 
coming  to  spoil  my  paradise. 

"How  clumsy  he  is,"  thought  I, 
as  I  heard  a  branch  crack.  The  next 
moment  I  was  nearly  smothered  by 
the  embraces  of  my  dog.  He  wasn't 
objectionable  as  a  companion,  and 
we  sat  there  together  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  tossing  waves. 

Into  his  sympathetic  ear  I  poured 
all  my  troubles  and  perplexities  be- 
cause I  knew  he  wouldn't  betray 
them  nor  shower  me  with  unwelcome 
sympathy  and  foolish  advice.  Fin- 
ally, he  became  restless  and  playful 
and  tried  to  coax  me  to  run  back 
down  the  path  with  him.  However, 
I  wa.s  determined  that  my  day 
shouldn't  be  spoiled  and  I  refused 
to    run.      He,    realizing    that   when    I 

■  said   "No"   I   meant   it,   settled   down 

'with   a    resigned      sigh   and   went   to 

j  sloei) 

j      Truly  it  was  a  wonderful  day  and 

:  I  regretted  its  end. 

I  So  bore  I  am  and  you  have  prob- 
ably analyzed  my  character  fairly 
well  by  now.  Quiet,  a  lover  of 
books,  music,  and  nature,  rather 
critical,  decidedly  stubborn,  disin- 
clined to  conversation,  and  secretive. 
— T.  C.  Times,  Detroit  Teachers' 
Gollege. 


IXiVE. 

j  Love  is  ethereal,  divine  and  resplend- 
I  ent, 

Love  is  a  tie  that  will  bind. 
I  Love  is  the  base  of  the  whole  world's 
I  progression. 

Love  is  a  heaven  for  all  mankind. 

BEULA  JONES,  Jr.   8. 


'•^^21 


Hope   is  the  dream   of 
a    mail    awake. 


STWiE  TE, 


jOLLEGE  /^T  TOWSOlt 


BALTll^A'OKt  4, 
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A      NORMAL      DREAM 


EACH  FOR  THE  OTHER. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS. 


Behold!   here  is  Christmas  again, 

The  season  of  joy, 

Of  good  will  among  men. 

1 
■'Would  that  it  were  true!"  said  the 

wise  one. 
"Can  we  make  it  come     to     pass?" 

said  the  tlioughtful  one. 
"Why   bother,"   said   the  thoughtless 

one. 

It  seems  fitting  that  one's  message 
should  link  together  the  term  ending 
and  the  Christmastide.  Can  a  school 
give  gifts  unto  itself?  If  so,  what 
would  yours  be? 

Miss  Tall  says  that  if  she  were 
oraiscient  and  all  powerful,  she 
would  give  to  each  of  us  at  Normal 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  intellectual 
honesty,  fair  judgment,  and  the 
spirit  of  playfulness.  She  wishes 
for  us,  too,  a  full  Christmas  stocking 
and  the  happiest  New  Year. 

Reporter  for  the  Principal. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM. 


Towson,    Md. 
Nov.   16,   1925. 
Dear  Miss  Munn: 

I  received  the  sample  copy  of  "The 
Oriole,"  and  have  remembered  that 
this  month's  issue  must  be  due. 
Does  one  dollar  still  pay  for  the  ten 
copies?  I  enclose  my  check  for 
that  amount,  and  hope  I  may  receive 
the  old  standby. 

Yours  for  a  big  "Oriole"  year, 

MAXWELL   R.    SACRA. 


The  Girls'  Glee  Club  will  give  its 
annual  Christmas  Carol  Concert  next 
Monday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  ini 
the  Auditorium.  The  program  is  as 
follows; 

.  .  1. .  Processional — Bethlehem,  Gou- 
nod;  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra. 

2.  While  By  My  Slieep — Carol  XVII 
Century  Glee  Club  and  School. 

3.  Bible  Reading — The  Christmas 
Story, 

4.  Hearken  Every  True  Believer^ — 
Brittany.  Carol  of  the  Russian 
Children — Russia    Glee    Club. 

5.  Jesu  Bambino — Your  Glee  C  ub 
and  School. 

6.  Ave  Maria — Guonod;  Joulius 
Hettleman. 

7.  Christmas  Dawn — Percy  Buck. 
March  of  the  Wise  Men — Harvey 
Gaul;    Glee    Club. 

8.  Boots  and  Saddles — Carol  XVII 
Centurv  Men's  Chorus. 

9.  Oh     Holy    Night — Adam;       Glee 
Club  and  School. 

10.  Shepherd's  Christmas  Carol — 
Austria.  Everywhere  Christmas 
Tonight — Nevin;    Glee   C  ub. 

11.  Silent  Night — Gruber;  Glee  Club 
and  School. 


Great   Mills,   Md. 
Nov.   19,   1925. 
My  Dear  Miss  Munn: 

The  "Oriole"  was  fine!  It  made 
me  wish  [  were  back  at  Normal 
again.  I  shall  look  forward  each 
month  for  the  news  of  "Dear  Ole' 
Normal." 

Very  sincerely, 
MADELINE   EVANS — '25. 


A  fat  and  glossy  gobbler  sat 

Upon  a  sheltered  limb. 
"If  I  could  just  escape,"  said  he, 

"Their  Christmas  would  be  slim." 

He  gabbed  at  the  old  barn  cat 

And  asked  for  his  advice. 
Puss     only     licked     her     chops     and 
thought 
'Your  bones  will  taste  so  nice." 

"To  make  a  perfect  Christmas  day," 
The  wise  old  barn  cat  said, 

"Each  one  must  do  his  proper  part. 
So   you   must  lose  your  head. 

"I've   watched    the    rats      for      many 
nights. 

That  you  might  safely  sleep, 
In  order  that  those  children  there 

Should   have  a   Christmas  treat. 

"So   everyone  must  do  his  part. 

That  each  may  have  his  due. 
I'll  watch — you  make  the   Christmas 
feast — 
They'll   think   the   most   of — you." 
FLORENCE  MENINGER,  Sr.   5, 


MARYLAND. 


Where   the  broad   Potomac's   flowing 

to  the  sea. 
Where    the      Susquehanna's      ripples 

call  to  me. 
In  that  land  of  milk  and  honey 
Where     men     strive     for     love,  not 

money, 
Maryland's  the  place  where  I   would 

be. 

Where  the  hazy  Blue   Ridge   Mount- 
ains meet  the  sky. 
Where  the   sunny  eastern   plains  re- 
splendent lie. 
Where  the  sea-gulls  o'er  the  bay 
Swoop  far  down  to  catch  their  prey. 
That  is  where  I'm  going  back  before 
I  die. 

I  have  wandered,  I  have  squandered, 
I'm    entitled    cosmopolitan      by      the 

band; 
But  I'm  wishing  and  I'm  longing 
For   the   slightest   thing   belonging 
To  those  consecrated  shores  of  Mary- 
land. 

B.  JONES,  JR.  8. 


Dsnton  B. — "What  was  the  excite- 
ment down  the  street?" 

Herbert — "Oh,  a  man  in  a  reverie 
ran  into  a  woman  in  a  tantrum." 

enton — "Were  the  machines  badly 
damaged?" 

— The  Owl. 
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A  BLUEPRINT  OF  LEADER- 
SHIP. 


Madam  Chairman,  Miss  Tall,  and 
Alumnae,  Faculty,  and  Student 
bers  of  Chi  Alpha  Sigma: 

There  was  such  a  friendly  spirit 
pervading  the  note  of  invitation 
which  your  secretary,  Miss  Gibson, 
addressed  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  that 
I  refused  to  let  my  better  judgment 
interfere  with  the  impetuous  asser- 
tion of  that  Imp  human  nature  which 
is  designated  as  indiscretion.  Friend- 
liness is  such  an  invigorating  com 
ponent  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
campus  at  Towson,  that  It  was  not 
a  particularly  ditficult  matter  to  be 
encouraged  to  talk  even  to  a  scholar- 
ship group  from  the  alumnae,  facul- 
ty, and  student  body  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School.  Despite  the 
ungracious  reference  to  the  over- 
powering action  of  imprudence,  I  am 
sincere  in  telling  you,  that,  as  I  stand 
In  your  presence,  I  am  not  unduly 
unhappy.  This  feeling  of  "being  at 
home"  may  not  improve  the  quality 
of  my  remarks,  but  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  when  the  cause  for  knee- 
knocking  affliction  is  eliminated,  a 
tremendous  change  is  recognized, 
both  mentally  and  physically.  The 
thoughts  which  I  have  formulated 
for  my  talk  may  be  captioned,  "A 
Blueprint  of  eadership." 

To  be  set  apart  for  special  leader- 
ship service,  as  were  certain  charac- 
ter of  Biblical  history,  imposes  on 
the  ones  selected  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility and  obligation. 

You  are  members  of  the  Chi  Alpha 
Sigma  scholarship  fraternity.  This 
'  signifies,  that  on  the  basis  of  quality 
grades  in  your  studies,  or  the  attain- 
ment of  appropriate  educational  hon- 
ors elsewhere,  you  have  proven,  as 
it  were,  a  cloth  of  intellectual  ma- 
terial, the  dimensions  of  which  may 
be  measured  only  by  the  ideals 
adopted  by  your  society. 

The  world  will  never  be  over- 
crowded with  leaders  who  are  recog- 
nized for  their  ability  to  serve  freely. 
Those  who  are  self-appointed  soon 
lose  their  grip  on  the  situation. 
They  cannot  carry  their  banners 
aloft,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be 
absorbed  by  the  crowd  of  passers-by. 
Pseudo  teachers  and  leaders  live 
officially  only  a  short  while. 

You,  though,  who  have  earned  the 
right  and  privilege  of  wearing  the 
emblem  of  Chi  Alpha  Sigma,  have 
proved  your  mettle — that  you  have 
in  your  posession,  and  under  proper 
control — those  qualities  and  attri- 
butes which  are  essential  for  leader- 
ship of  a  true  and  imperishable  na- 
ture. 

In  itself,  academic  philosophy  will 
not  create  the  substance  of  which 
those  in  command  should  be  consti- 
tuted. It  plays  a  very  important 
part,  bul,  like  the  stability  of  con- 
crete, there  must  be  a  mixture  of 
suitable  proportions  of  other  ingredi- 


ents, the  combination  of  which  re- 
sults in  the  approved  product — lead- 
ership. Education  is  a  fundamental 
element,  and  some  of  the  remaining 
materials  are  ability,  common  sense, 
sincerity,  power  {as  distinguished 
from  might),  character,  zeal,  wis- 
dom, ethics,  magnanimity,  personal 
force,  faith  (both  in  the  Divine,  and 
in  one's  self  and  work),  humility  (in 
the  sense  that  all  is  dependent  on  the 
power  of  God),  and  the  like. 

Leadership  in  the  main  is  practi- 
cal, and  the  theoretical  aspects  must 
be  tempered  accordingly.  Abstract 
ideas  must  be  analyzed  to  make 
sure  they  will  survive  the  test. 

Ambition,  unchecked,  leads  to  St. 
Helena.  Initiative,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  aggressiveness,  is  a  desirable 
trait. 

True  greatness  is  accomplished  by 
paying  strict  attention  to  justice,  self- 
confidence  coupled  with  self  control, 
friendship,  patience,  truth,  and 
similar  human  characteristics.  In 
the  knowledge  that  kindness  and 
love  are  vital  forces  in  the  progress 
of  peoples,  one  may  reach  the  very 
portals  of  Heaven  if  this  sentiment 
is  practiced  without  stint.  Personal 
manners,  not  to  be  confused  with  ex- 
treme etiquette,  are  most  impressive 
and  effective  when  exercised  with  in- 
dividual grace.  Rectitude,  alone, 
wil  give  strength  to  an  effort.  It  is 
a  primary  reason  for  the  creation  of 
respect.  Sympathy,  and  not  harsh 
pity,  should  be  dispensed  with  reason. 
The  aim  of  the  leader  should  be  to 
encourage  those  in  the  rank  and  file 
to  seek  for  advancement  in  life — so- 
cially, intellectually,  and  spiritually. 
Full  appreciation  should  be  accorded 


to  citizenship,  and  all  that  is  implied 
by  sensible  participation  in  public 
afiairs.  The  necessaries  of  life,  be 
they  physical,  social,  or  religious, 
are  to  he  watched  carefully.  A  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  one  element 
may  cause  a  breakdown  in  an  en- 
deavor. 

There  is  so  much  in  life  to  be  en- 
joyed, that  it  behooves  all  to  seek 
diligently  for  those  things  which, 
when  utilized  properly,  will  bring 
contentment — the  supreme  condition 
of  existence.  Service  of  leadership 
comes  within  this  category.  Satis- 
faction is  a  state  of  mind  which 
comes  into  being  when  there  is  the 
realization  that  work  is  well  done. 
The  matter  of  rewards  is  inconse- 
quential. If  the  honor  is  the  end 
sought,  ihen  the  effort  to  serve  and 
lead  is  selfish  and  dishonest  and  it 
should  be  abandoned  promptly.  Ac- 
tion should  be  governed  by  motives 
unblemished.  Magnificence  of  char- 
acter, and  acceptable  and  lasting  ser- 
vice may  be  realities  only  when  the 
heart  is  right.  He  is  truly  blessed 
who  has  the  enthusiastic  desire  to 
serve  and  lead  in  strict  adherence  to, 
and  loyal  compliance  with  the  ac- 
cepted principle  of  the  golden  rule. 
Human  nature  is  altogether  variable. 
Habits  are  formed  very  easily,  and 
broken  with  great  difficulty  at  times. 
By  precept  and  example,  then,  those 
who  guide  the  multitudes  should  re- 
spect the  happiness  and  joy  of  the 
followers. 

Gratitude  is  one  of  the  alleviating 
virtues.  It  is  very  likely  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  leader  and  his  disciple,  if 
confidence   is   present.     The   trust  of 
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those  who  follow  must  not  be  tamp( 
ered  with. 

The  ijaulifioations  for  leadership 
make  for  greater  capacity  for  dis- 
appointment. The  pathway  through 
life  ia,  at  times,  a  very  rugged  and 
broken  trail.  He  who  has  developed 
to  the  full  stature  of  a  leader  is  not 
dismayed  easily  because  the  smooth 
surface  is  ended  and  a  rough  stretch 
comes  into  view.  He  knows  that 
the  bad  situation  will  continue  only 
for  a  limited  time  and  distance.  It 
is  to  be  realized,  of  course,  that  dis- 
aster may  and  does  develop  leaders, 
but  this  condition  is  the  by-product 
of  accident,  To  pass  through  the  re- 
finer's fire  is  one  way  in  which  to  be 
purged  of  all  undesirable  traits. 

As  teachers,  you,  above  all  other 
groups,  are  biassed  with  an  ever 
present  opportunity  to  lead.  Each 
day  you  have  in  your  classes  those 
who  need  to  be  taught  and  directed. 
The  impressions  you  leave  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  your  pupils,  are 
the  influences  which  will  have  a  de- 
finite bearing  on  their  future  lives. 
Guard  carefully  this  responsibiUty 
which  is  yours.  The  ideals  and  as- 
pirations which  you  inculcate,  in 
turn  may  be  the  dynamic  forces  that 
will  make  leaders  out  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  now  sit  at  your  feet.  Who 
can  estimate  the  power  of  such  a 
heritage? 

You  need  not  go  afiield  to  find  one 
who  is  an  exemplar  of  the  character- 
istics I  have  included  in  my  word 
drawing  of  a  leader.  Your  principal 
and  our  friend.  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall, 
fulfills  all  of  the  qualifications  for 
a  recognized  loader.  You  cannot  go 
wrong  by  emulating  her. 

It  must  be  a  rich  blessing  to  be 
able  to  smile  and  believe  during  the 
latter  days,  that  life  was  not  a  fail- 
ure or  neglect  of  opportunity  to  serve 
a  deliberate  manifestation  of  a  nega- 
tive mind.  This  reward  in  itself  is 
a  justification  for  consecration  to  the 
ministry  of  men. 

May  the  glory  of  Chi  Alpha  Sigma 
be  perpetuated  through  the  influence 
exerted  by  those  who  are  already  on 
the  rolls  of  the  fraternity! 

W.  M.  HILLEGEIST, 
Registrar-Examiner, 
University  of  Maryland. 


TEACHING  DAZE. 


We,  as  Seniors  and  veterans  in 
the  field  of  teaching,  have  taken  upon 
ourselves  the  privilege  of  advising 
our  sisters,  the  oncoming  horde  of 
exuberant  students,  full  of  wild 
plans  in  which  they  will  take  the 
world  by  storm  with  their  powers  as 
teachers.  This  advice  is  given  that 
they  may  not  trudge  along  the  same 
paths  of  disappointment  as  we 
have  trod.  Of  primary  importance 
is  the  cooperation  of  student  and 
practice  teacher;  work  with  her, 
not  against  her.  To  be  sure,  most 
of  them  are  jewels,   with     a     lot  of 


humor  and  pep,  but  don't  make  the 
mistake  of  wanting  to  take  her  out 
too  often.      Business  comes  first. 

So,  if  you  would  be  a  successful 
teacher,  heed  well  the  following 
suggestions: 

1.  Never  leave  the  room  at  the 
end  of  the  day  without  tidying  the 
desk  and  boards. 

2.  Be  not  discouraged  if  one  les- 
son ia  s  failure;  let  your  next  one 
make  up  for  it. 

3.  .Save  your  sorrow  until  your 
superior  leaves;  don't  show  her  that 
you're  frightened. 

4.  Make  yourself  known  and  liked 
by  the  principal  of  your  school. 

f>.  Don't  be  sarcastic  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

6.  Don't  nag. 

7.  Be  natural. 

Well    may   you    rejoice      that    you 
need  no  longer  be  effected  with 
"Those    Normal    blue-hoo-hoos!" 

and 
"Those  wanta  get  A's  and  B's, 
Always  get  C's  and  D's 

Blue-hoo-hoos!" 
This  lime  it  will  be: 
"Miss,  may  I  leave  the  room? 
That'll   you'll   hear      from      now   till 
doom 

Blue-hoo-hoos!" 
Here's    good    luck,    ito    you.      May 
you   have     a     happy  and   successful 
teaching  experience! 

YETl'A  BRICKMAN,  Sr.   7. 


CHRISTMAS  CAPERS  OP  THE 
CRAFT  CLUB. 


Christmas  is  coming  So  is  the 
Craft  Club  tea  dance!  Lend  me  your 
ear,  and  I'll  let  you  in  on  the  "info." 
December  15th  is  the  date  of  this 
big  event,  which  will  take  place  in 
the  Auditorium  at  3  o'clock.  Every- 
body come  and  make  merry.  If  you 
are  lacking  in  any  Xmas  spirit,  you'll 
get  it  here. 

"Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe; 
And  with  us  sip  a  cup  o'  tea 
For  everyone  will  merry  be." 


QITESTIONS  -IND  ANSWERS. 


What  is  the  National  League  of 
Woman  Voters? 

Groups  of  women  who  want,  not 
merely  to  vote,  but  to  bring  about 
good   citizenship. 

What  does  it  do? 

Disseminate  information  on  social 
and  political  subjects  and  candidates. 
Educate  women,  both  native  and  for- 
eign born,  in  citizenship.  Work  to- 
ward intelligent  registration  of  every 
woman  in  the  community.  Work  for 
legislation  to  improve  conditions  for 
women,  children  and  all  workers. 

How   does   it   work? 

By  committees  working  with  State 
regional   and   local  organizations. 


BASKET  BALL  NOTES. 


The  first  game  of  basket  ball  will 
be  played  with  Sparks  High  School 
on  December  16,  1925.  This  is  a 
practice  game,  but  will  open  our 
season. 

It  was  announced  in  assembly  that 
we  were  to  play  three  (3)  Normal 
Schools  in  basket  ball  this  year. 
However,  the  Shepherdtown  Normal 
of  West  Virginia  game  had  to  be 
cancelled,  due  to  lack  of  money. 

The  boys  have  been  practicing 
diligently  in  an  effort  to  duplicate 
last  year's  record.  We  have  a  tough 
schedule  before  us,  and  we  will  meet 
the  very  best  players.  We  will  need 
the  help  of  the  student  body  too. 
When  we  have  a  game  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Auditorium  filled  with 
enthusiastic  rooters  who  will  cheer 
our  team  to  victory. 

The  season's  schedule: 

I.  Dec.    16 — Sparks   High   School   at 
Normal. 

2.  Jan.  8 — Hagerstown  High  School 
at  Normal. 

3.  Jan.   15 — Md.     Law     School     at 
Normal.  ,        z 

4.  Jan.  22 — Westminster  High  Sch. 
at  Normal. 

5.  Jan.    30 — Charlotte   Hall   School, 
at  Normal. 

6.  Feb.  3 — Poly,  at  Normal. 

7.  Feb.    6— Westminster  High   Sch. 
at  Westminster. 

8.  Feb.   12 — Mt.  St.  Joseph,  at  Mt. 
St.  Joseph. 

9.  Feb.  24 — Forest  Park  High  Sch., 
at  Normal. 

10.   March  6 — Frostburg,      at     Nor- 
mal. 

II.  March  13 — Millersville,   at   Mill- 
ersville. 

12.   Feb.   19 — Frostburg,     at     Frost- 
burg. 

HUBERT  DERR,   Manager. 
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FROM  MYRDAL  TO  BERLIN. 

-Alyrdal  in  Norway  is  situated  on 
one  oi  the  highest  points  in  the  Nor- 
wegian  Alps. 

We  reached  this  place  at  9  o'clock 
at  night,  just  as  the  setting  sun  w^s 
burnishing  ■with  copper  colored  rays, 
the  sno'.v-clad  njountaiu  peaks,  the 
surrounding  ice  fields  and  the  age-old 
Hardanger  Glacier.  Our  trip  to  Jlyr- 
aal  had  ben  made  from  Oslo,  the 
capital  of  Norway.,  by  the  newly 
toustrurted  railroad  which  carried 
us  through  smiliug  valleys,  fertile 
7ilain.s  and  rugged  mountains  gradu- 
ally risng  to  an  elevation  of  some 
five  thousand  feel. 

Mvrdal  itself  is  only  a  station 
])erched  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in 
The  midst  of  ice  fields  which  never 
melt  during  the  very  short  summer. 
Hero  we  found  the  little  "carioles"  | 
which  were  to  transport  us  to  Floam. 
where  we  were  to  spend  the  night. 

The  carioie  is  the  carry-all  of  Nor- 
way. It  is  a  little  two-wheeled 
springless  cart  with  only  one  seat. 
.My  friend  and  I  were  tucked  in  under 
the  leather  apron  which  was  strapped 
up  to  oi:r  chins;  the  driver  took  his 
stand  behind  us.  and  with  a  br-ur-ur 
to  his  sturdy  little  pony,  we  were 
started  on  our  ride  through  the 
Flopm  Vallev  to  Fretheim,  a  little 
hotel  at  the  head  of  the  Aurland 
Fjord. 

Our  drive  was  thrilling!  Conversa- 
tion was  difficult,  because  of  the 
roaring  mountain  stream  that  dashed 
many  feet  below  us  on  its  way  to 
the  fjord.  The  mountains  in  some 
instances  were  so  close  around  us 
that  wo  knew  not  when  we  came, 
nor  whither  we  were  going.  Hun- 
dreds of  waterfalls — thin  silvery 
ribbons,  or  cascades — wound  their 
way  down  the  precipitous  mountain 
sides  to  join  the  roaring  torrents  be- 

low. 

Everywhere  the  shadowy  land  of 
Peer  Gynt!      As  it  grew  later  and  the 


shadows  lengthened  we  peered  eager- 
ly and  anxiously  around,  fully  ex- 
pecting the  gnomes  and  grotesque 
little  elves  to  bar  our  path. 

We  reached  Floam  at  midnight, 
just  as  the  last  light  in  the  sky  faded. 
I  had  been  able  to  see  the  time, 
eleven -forty,  b>  my  watch,  while  on 
the  way.  Coi'fee,  sandwiches,  bed! 
Tiny  narrow  wooden  beds,  placed 
foot  to  foot  and  piled  high  with 
downy  quilts,  filled  the  entire  side 
of  our  room.  There  are  no  hotels 
dn  Luxe  in  Norway. 

Our  ride  had  so  stimulated  us  that 
sleep  for  a  time  was  impossible.     At  j  even    England,      can 
one  o'clock   in   the   morning   we   saw  |  cope   with      America, 
the  "rosy  feet  of  dav,'n"  just  coming 
over  the  mountain  tops. 

Our  ride  from  ilyrdal  to  Floam 
had  consumed  three  thrilling  hours, 
and  brought  us  from  five  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level  to  the  sea  itself! 

The  next  day  we  were  to  take  a 
boat  which  would  carry  us  through 
the  famous  Sogne  fjord,  the  longest 
and  most  beautiful  fjords  in  Norway 
to  Stolhenn.  Vos.s  and  on  to  Bergen, 
where  we  were  to  rejoin  our  ship, 
but  that  is  another  story. 

NELLIE   BIRDSONG. 


Czecho-Slovakia    will      be      brought 

about  peacefully. 

E.      Dream      of      United      States    of 

Europe  may  be  realized. 

Foreign  Minister  Stresemann  told 
the  Locarno  Conference  that  its  pur- 
pose was  "the  establishment  of  Eu- 
rope and  its  liberation  from  depend- 
ence on  America.' 

The  League  of  Nation's  differences, 
plus  debt  settlements,  plus  Locarno 
unification  of  Europe  may  be  three 
.steps  ill  isolating  Europe  from 
America.  There  is  a  feeling  in 
Europe  that  no  country  of  Europe, 
single-handed 
politically  or 
socially. 

The  t.!-eaties  all  work  under  the 
League  of  Nations.  They  go  into 
effect  as  soon  as  Germany  enters  the 
League  and  when  they  are  ratified  in 
their  respective  countries.  Any  vio- 
lations of  the  treaties  are  brought 
before  the  League  and  the  League 
decides  if  there  is  any  actual  viola- 
tion; if  so.  the  signatory  powers 
come  to  aid  the  wronged.  All  the 
powers  that  are  parties  to  treaties 
agree  to  submit  all  future  disputes 
to  the  League  for  treatment. 

These  treaties  do  not  outlaw  war: 
they  define  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary, limit  those  cases,  and  prevent 
war-like  conditions  from  arising. 

America      received      the      Locarno 
October  16,  1925.  will  go  down  in  i  gettlement.s   vrith    applause    and   wel- 


LOCARNO  CONFERENCE. 


history  as  an  important  date.  On 
that  day,  seven  treaties  were  signed 
at  Locarno,  Switzerland,  which,  if 
carried  out,  will  bring  permanent 
peace  to  Europe  and  will  go  far  to- 
ivard  permanent  world  peace.  Jlost 
important  of  all  of  these  treaties  is 
the  security  pact  between  Germany 
and  France  and  France  and  Belgium, 
guaranteed  by  England  and  Italy. 
Under  it,  Germany  promises  never  to 
fight  an>    more.      To  make  good  her  i 


come.  Viscount  Grey,  former  Brit- 
ish Secretary,  says  that  the  "Locarno 
Conference  is  probably  the  greatest 
step  toward  real  and  assured  peace 
that  has  been  made  since  the  war." 
The  future  only  will  decide  the 
real  success  of  these  treaties. 

.1.  MARIE  KELLY,  Sr.  15. 


CAMPFIRE  NEWS. 

The    Camp    Fire    Girls    have    their 


promises,  she  sets  aside  a  demilitiar-i  group  completed.  They  will  get 
ized  zone  along  the  Rhine  River.  pPecial  honors  from  National  Head- 
She  wil'  never  cross  this  zone  to  at- ,  Quarters  for  fully  organizing  a  new 
tack  France  or  Belgium,  and  they  j  group  before  December  the  first 
will  uot  attack  her.  If  this  promise  O"  November  the  sixteenth.  Miss 
is  brokf-n,  England  or  Italv  will  i^^oolsey  entertained  us  at  her  apart- 
come  to  tho  aid  of  the  wronged.  The  ment  on  Pennsylvania  avenue.  A\e 
Rhine  territory  has  been  a  battle-  j  bad  a  very  good  dinner  and  enjoyed 
ground  for  2,000  years,  and  it  now  ourselves  so  much  that  it  was  diffi- 
.seems  to  be  settled  k"'*  ^°  settle  down  to  business.   But 

There  are  six  otlier  treaties  wbich  |  we  dia   get   serious  and   had^sugges- 
provide  rules  of  arbitration  for 


(II  France  and  Germany;  (2)  Bel- 
gium and  Germany;  (3)  Germany. 
Poland;  (4)  Germany  and  Czecho 
Slovakia;  (5)  France  and  Poland; 
(6)  France  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

There  are  many  far-reaching  con- 
sequences of  these  treaties:  i 

A.  Friendly  feeling  between  Ger- 
m.any  and  her  allies. 

B.  Germany  to  be  an  equal  of  Euro- 
pean countries  and  is  to  have  a 
seat  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

C.      Germany   takes  Allies'   word. 
D.      Clow    to    European    nationalism. 

Germany  has  given  up  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  agrees  that  any  changes 
in    the    frontiers      of      Poland      and 


tions  made  for  a  group  name.  The 
one  selected  was  Lileta;  this  was 
proposed  by  one  of  the  girls  who  sug- 
gested taking  the  first  two  letters  of 
each  of  Miss  Tail's  name. 

On  Monday.  December  the  four- 
teenth we  will  have  our  first  cere- 
monial meeting.  After  Christmas 
we  wil  start  work  on  our  ceremonial 
gowns.  At  present  we  will  wear 
middy  blouses  and  skirts. 

Reporter. 


Little  words  of  wisdom, 
Many  words  of  bluff 
Make   the   teacher  tell   us, 
"Sit  down,  now  that's  enough." 

— Green  Stone. 
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STEPPING  STONES  TO  WORLD 
PEACE. 


At  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  November  11,  1918,  President 
Wilson  appeared  before  Congress  to 
announce  that  the  War  of  Nations 
had  been  brought  to  a  close.  This 
being  true,  movements  for  inter- 
national peace  relations  began  al- 
most immediately.  Speaking  on  this 
subject  on  September  27,  1918, 
President  Wilson  had  said,  "Assem- 
blies and  associations  of  many  kinds, 
made  up  of  plain  work-aday  people 
have  demanded  almost  every  time 
they  came  together  and  are  still  de- 
manding, what  it  is,  exactly  What  it 
is  that  they  were  seeking  in  this 
war,  and  what  they  think  the  items 
of  the  final  settlement  should  be." 
Therefore,  the  question  was  not 
"Should  there  be  peace?",  but  "What 
kind  of  peace  should  there  be?" 

The  Versailles  Treaty,  far  from 
establishing  world  peace,  unfortu- 
nately created  conditions  likely  to 
lead  to  future  wars.  Adjustments 
towards  peace  remained  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court 
and"  other  agencies  of  peace  to  ac- 
complish. Let  us  briefly  review  what 
has  been  done  since  the  original 
Armistice  Day  to  promote  peace. 
A. — In  the  first  place,  there  have 
been  formed  popular  liniternational 
associations,  the  more  important  of 
which   are    enumerated   below: 

1.  The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union, 
which  was  formed  in  188  8  and  to 
which  members  of  any  parliamentary 
or  congressional  body  are  eligible, 
meets  once  a  year  to  consider  means 
of  improving  parliaments  of  the  re- 
presented nations.  Since  the  World 
War,  these  meetings  have  been  re- 
sumed. 

2.  The  Commiss,ion  of  Internat- 
ional Labor  Legislation  was  appoint- 
ed on  January  31,  1919,  by  the 
Peace  Conference  when  discussions 
began  as  to  the  best  means  of  trans- 
ferring industry  from  a  war  to  a 
peacs  basis.  In  its  report  given  on 
March  :.M,  1919,  the  Commission 
offered  a  draft  convention  creating 
a  permanent  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  international  regula- 
tion of  peace  conditions.  It  was  ac- 
cepted, with  its  amendments,  on 
April  11,  1319. 

.3.  A  group  of  scholarly  and  zeal- 
ous men  and  women  have  been  trying 
to  form  an  international  language, 
the  peace  problems  wre  discussed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  different 
nations.  Esperanto,  which  was  pro- 
posed, was  inaugurated  in  Germany 
before  the  war  and  was  taught  in 
schools  there  and  in  certain  South 
American   countries. 

4.  The  Institute  of  International 
Education,  which  was  established  by 
the   Carnegie  Endowment  for  World 


Peace,  tries  to  develop  international 
good  will  by  means  of  educational 
agencies  and  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  for  Americans 
concerning  foreign  affairs  and  for 
foreignei's  concernin,g  American 
affairs. 

5.  To  promote  international  re- 
ligious feeling,  the  Federation  of 
Churches  was  formed. 
B. — In  tre  second  place,  since 
1918,  a  number  of  important  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  by  small 
groups  of  nations. 

1.  Probably  the  most  imoprtant 
of  these  was  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence held  in  1918,  at  which  the  great 
naval  powers  of  the  world  considered 
the  limitation  of  armament.  The 
most  important  result  was  that  the 
fears  and  suspicions  were  allayed. 

2.  England  and  Ireland,  after  the 
age-long  controversy  which  excited 
the  sympathy  and  often  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  settled 
their  argument  by  the  formation  of 
the  Irish-Free  State  in  19  2  2. 

3.  By  a  treaty  in  1922,  Chile,  Peru 
and  Bolivia  submitted  to  arbitration 
a  violent  quarrel  which  had  for 
many  years  been  the  storm  center  of 
South  America. 

C. — In  the  third  place,  there  have 
been  formed  permanent  machines  for 
tearing  away  discord  and  bringing 
about  real  cooperation. 

1.  In  January,  1920,  the  League 
of  Nations  was  formed  in  Paris.  It 
comprises  an  assembly,  a  council  and 
a  permanent  secretary.  Under  it, 
all  secret  treaties  have  been  pub- 
lished and  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  publishing  of  all  treaties  in 
the  future.  Besides  this,  the  League 
has  undertaken  to  create  agreements 
among  the  nations  to  reduce  arma- 
ment, and  has  instituted  an  inter- 
national humanitarian  campaign 
against  the  distribution  of  opium, 
and  other  habit-forming  drugs,  and 
against  the  White  Slave  Traffic.  At 
present  there  are  fifty-four  nations 
belonging  to  the  League  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  .special  meeting  will 
be  called  this  winter  to  admit  Ger- 
many. 

2.  The  World  Court  to  which  na- 
tions may  bring  their  quarrels  for 
judication,  was  established  in  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  and  in  the  three  years 
since  then  has  rendered  eight  advis- 
ory opinions.  The  first  peaceful 
settlement  was  between  Sweden  and 
Finland  over  the  Aaland  Islands. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Poland  and 
J^^ithuania  handed  over  their  discus- 
sin  of  the  Vilna  District  for  Arbitra- 
tion. Tjikewise  the  boundary  be- 
tween Poland  and  Germany  and  be- 
tween Albania  and  Jugoslavia  were 
fixed.  Roumania.  Jugoslavia  and 
Greece  were  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Bulgaria  concerning  various 
national  refugees  in  those  countries. 
The  World  Court  decided  that  the 
refugees  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their    countries.     In    a      dispute    be- 


tween Italy  and  Greece  when  Italy 
seized  Corfu,  Italy  was  induced  to 
abandon  her  aggressive  manner  and 
peace  was  made. 

But  during  the  last  few  months 
the  most  encouraging  of  settlements 
have  been  made.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Security  Pact  of  Lacarno 
signed  on  October  15,  1925.  After 
years  of  contesting,  Germany  and 
France  have  pledged  never  to  fight 
again.  The  Rhine  Zone,  heretofore 
the  bone  of  contention,  is  to  be  neu- 
tral territory,  inhabited  by  both 
French  and  German  people.  Eng- 
land and  Italy  are  signatory  powers 
and  iiave  sworn  that  if  either  Ger- 
many or  France  encroaches  upon  the 
other's  rights,  or  if  either  invades 
the  neutral  territory,  they  will  join 
the  defender  to  combat  the  intruder. 

Only  a  few  days  later  the  world 
was  frightened  by  the  outbreak  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Bulgariansi  in: 
the  Macedonian  frontier.  An 
emergency  meeting  was  called  by 
the  League  and  immediate  cessation 
of  troops  was  demanded. 

By  this  enumeration  we  can  see 
very  decidedly  that  the  world  is 
turning  toward  peace  and  can  feel 
some  assurance  for  the  future. 

RUTH  CHREST,   Senior   9. 
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THE    SUBNORMAL    PROBLEM, 


The  Psyeiiolo?}-  Club  visited 
Scliool  No.  97  in  Baltimore,  to  find 
out  how  the  public  schools  are  tak- 
ing care  of  their  subnormal  children. 
With  Miss  Fitzgerald.  principal  of 
the  school,  as  our  guide,  we  first  vis- 
ited the  Incorrigible  Class  for  Boys. 
In  all  of  the  subnormal  classes  the 
children  are  examined  by  a  Psycholo- 
gist and  pronounced  "cases"  before 
they  are  admitted  to  the  class. 

Every  one  of  the  ten  boys  in  the 
class  presents  a  different  problem. 
Lack  of  moral  training  and  a  poor 
home  environment  are  responsible 
for  the  coiidition  of  these  boys.  In 
the  morning  they  are  manageable 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  can  be  taught 
a  little.  In  the  afternoon  they  be- 
come incorrigible. 

The  class  is  situated  in  the  base- 
ment, and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  other  groups  of  the  school.  In 
regular  classes,  these  boys  would  dis- 
organize and  demoralize  ten  different 
classes,  whereas  in  a  separate  group 
they  are  less  of  a  detriment  to  so- 
ciety. These  boys  would  no  doubt 
develop  into  criminals  and  immoral 
characters  if  the  school  did  not  step 
in  and  take  matters  in  hand. 

A  totally  different  situation  con- 
fronted us  iu  the  Primary  Subnormal 
Class.  Here.  the  children  range 
chronologically  from  seven  to  ten 
years — mentally  from  three  to  five 
years.  After  much  effort  is  ex- 
pended on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
these  children  learn  to  read,  write. 
and  do  some  arithmetic  in  a  very 
elementary  way.  Some  of  them  are 
excelletit  in  handwork,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  basketwork  exhibited 
around  the  room. 

The  intermediote  subnormal  class 
was  busy  doing  examples  In  arith- 
metic when  we  entered.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  the  teacher,  no 
other  than  Miss  Rose  Chayt,  who 
graduated  from  Normal  School  in 
June.    192.';. 

One  boy  in  particular  attracted 
bur  attention.  He  is  fourteen  years 
old  and  has  been  in  school  for  seven 
years.  He  draws  well,  and  was  very 
eager  to  show  his  work  to  one  of  our 
girls.  He  also  seemed  to  talk  in- 
telligently. Miss  Chayt  explained 
that  drawing  is  his  one  strong  point, 
but  he  is  below  par  mentally.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  he  has  only 
one   thyroid   gland. 

We  never  thought  that  an  incor- 
rigible class  for  girls  would  be  neces- 
sary, yet  this  school  has  such  a  class. 
The  girls  range  from  seven  to  sixteen 
years.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  so- 
blstble.  except  that  there  were  marked 
evidences  of  the  too-loud  voice  and 
the  too-bold  look.  The  teacher  oi 
this  class  is  very  hopeful  and  thinks 
that  these  girls  will  turn  out  to  be 
useful  citizens  if  they  remain  at 
school    long   enough   to 


energies     directed     in     the      proper 
channels. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  we  were  taken 
to  the  class  for  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren. There  are  eight  children  in 
this  class,  all  of  whom  were  born 
deaf  except  one.  He  became  deaf  at 
four  yoars  of  age  and  has  retained 
his   "'bahy   talk." 

It  seems  remarkable  to  us  how 
these  children  can  be  taught  to  read 
lips  and  make  sounds.  Their  voices 
are  either  very  high  or  very  low,  as 
they  have  no  sense  of  inflection.  The 
mirror  and  the  piano  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  teaching  sounds. 

We  came  out  of  the  school  desiring 
to  do  something  to  help  this  army 
of  subnormal  children.  Some  people 
question  the  desirability  of  trying  to 
educate  these  people,  and  question 
the  right  of  the  school  to  spend  so 
much  money  on  these  unfortunate 
children.  To  these  people  we  can 
only  say,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?'' 

ANNA  DIAMOND,  Reporter. 


TOMMY'S  CHRISTMAS. 


Tommy   yawned   a   sleepy      "gooa 
night,  mother."  and  in  a  few  minutes!  going  to  give  me 
he  was  fast  asleep.     It  was  Christmas  j  v.  ithout  them  if  I  tried." 
Eve,    and    Tommy's    mind   was   filled        Santa      only      smiled,      and 


gifts,  and  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
he  was   helping  to   make  her  happy. 

"Now,"  said  Santa,  "we  must 
hurry,  or  we'll  never  get  through." 
Up  the  chimney  they  went,  and  into 
the  sled.  Santa  cracked  the  whip, 
and  they  were  off  again. 

The  next  time  they  stopped,  it  was 
before  a  poor-looking  house.  One 
shutter  was  off,  and  several  window- 
panes  wore  missing.  Santa  Claus 
and  Tommy  crept  dov/n  the  chimney 
very  soltly.  When  they  came  into 
the  room,  Tommy  saw  a  pale  little 
light-haired  girl  asleep.  At  the 
head  of  the  bed  was  a  pair  of 
crutches. 

"Tommy.'  Santa  v.-hispered.  "this 
is  little  Helen,  who  is  crippled.  She 
has  no  one  to  look  after  her  except 
her  grandmother.  She  has  always 
wanted  a  kitten,  so  I  shall  leave  her 
one." 

Santa  then  gently  lifted  a  little 
basket  from  his  pack,  and  in  it  was 
the  fluffiest  little  gray  kitten  that  you 
ever  saw.  He  placed  it  beside  the 
bed.  so  she  would  see  it  when  she 
awoke. 

"Oh."  said  Tommy,  "won't  you 
give  her  some  of  the  things  you  were 
I  could  get  along 


said, 


with  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things 
He  thought  of  Santa  Claus,  of  won- 
derful toys,  a  big  sleigh,  and  rein- 
deers. Suddenly  Tommy  heard  a 
faint  tinkle  in  the  distance.  Dingle, 
dangle,  dingle,  dangle,  merrily  rang 
the  bells,  as  jolly  Santa  himself 
stopped  at  the  door  with  his  rein- 
deer and  sled. 

"Well,  Sonny,  come  along  and  help 
me  give  my  gifts,"  said  Santa,  as  he 
entered  Tommy's  room  through  the 
chimney. 

"Oh,  may  I  really  come  with  you? 
I  should  like  to  jro  with  you.  .lust 
wait  a  minute  until  I  dress." 

".A.11  right,"  said  Santa,  "but  you 
must  hurry,  as  we  have  a  great  many 
stops  to  make." 

In  a  few  minutes,  Tommy  was 
ready  Away  they  went,  as  Santa 
cracked  tho  whip.  The  deer  went 
faster  and  faster.  It  was  so  cold 
and  windy  that  it  almost  took 
Tommy's  breath  away.  In  a  little 
while  they  stopped  in  front  of  a 
large,  white  house. 

"This."  said  Santa,  "is  the  home 
of  Marjorie  Martin.  She  is  a  very 
rich  little  girl,  but  she  is  not  spoiled. 
She  is  always  willing  to  help  some- 
one, and  share  her  toys  with  them. 
Because  she  is  so  unselfish.  I  am 
going  to  leave  her  many  pretty  pres- 
ents." 

Santa  then  pulled  a  doll  from  his 
bag,  a  pair  of  skates,  some  books, 
a  little  piano,  and  a  great  many 
other  toys.  Tommy  smiled  happily, 
as  Santa  kept  pulling  so  many  pres- 

_.  ents    from    his    bag.     He    knew    that 

liave   theirl  Marjorie    really    deserved    all    these 


"Well,  we'll  see  about  that  later." 
They  crept  softly  up  the  chimney, 
and  into  the  sled.  In  few  minutes 
the  deer  were  carrying  them  on  once 
more.  Thoy  made  many  stops,  but 
Tommy  could  not  help  wondering 
when  his  turn  would  come. 

"Tommy,"  said  Santa,  "since  you 
have  been  so  unselfish,  I  am  going  to 
give  you " 

"Tommy!  Tommy!  It's  nine 
o'clock.  Come  down  stairs  and  see 
wliat  Santa  Claus  has  brought  you," 
said  his  mother,  as  she  awakened 
him. 

Tommy  sleepily  rubbed  his  eyes. 
Yes,  it  had  only  been  a  dream,  but 
he  was  glad  he  had  wanted  to  help 
some  one.  and  not  be  selfish.  He 
hurried  down  stairs  to  see  his  own 
gifts.  What  a  surprise  greeted  him! 
A  gun,  ice-skates,  a  big  sweater,  a 
sled,  some  books,  and  a  few  smaller 
things.  In  fact,  everything  that  he 
had  wanted  was  there. 

Tommy    jumped    in    glee.      It    was 

indeed    the    happiest    Christmas    he 

had  ever  had.      He  was  satisfied,  and 

that  was  all  that  mattered  just  theu. 

ROSA  L.   KORNBLATT, 

Senior  3. 


Us  editors  we  sit  around 
And  wonder  what  to  write; 

We  look  for  news  the  whole  day  long. 
And  pray  for  it  at  night. 

So  won't  you  help  us  editors, 
With  the  contribution  stuff? 

And  just  deluge  us  with  newsy  news 
Until  we  cry  "Enough." 

— Henderson  Review. 
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AN  APPRECIATION. 


It  is  witli  keenest  regret  that  I 
say  goodbye  to  the  Junior  Fine  Art 
Classes  this  term,  for  never  before 
have  we  had  girls  and  boys  more  en- 
thusiastic or  zealous  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  school. 

Everywhere,  dating  from  the  very 
first  week  of  this  term,  the  students 
have  advertised  every  activity  en- 
gaged in  by  students  of  the  school  by 
making  beautiful  posters.  Each 
week  we  were  asked  for  more  and 
still  more,  until  it  seemed  that  Room 
101  was  a  busy  little  work  shop, 
each  plying  pencil  and  brush. 

Interest  has  never  flagged,  and  we 
say  goodby  to  one  another  after 
twelve  happy,  ueful  weeks  of  work 
and  pleasure,  with  a  feeling  that  we 
have  been  a  real  service  to  our  Nor- 
mal School.  May  this  work  bear  its 
fruit  in  other  places.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

F.   A.  SNYDER. 


SIGNS  OF  AUTUMN. 


MEMORY  TEST. 


1.  What  is  most  used  nickname  of 
Jack  Dempsey,  world's  heavy- 
weight boxer. 

2.  What  American  President  was 
known  as  "Old  Hickory?" 

3.  Way  Theodore  Roosevelt  a 
Mason? 

'1.  Wnat  are  the  "Seven  Wonders 
of  The  New  World? 

5.  When  with  two  women,  where 
should  a  man  walk? 

6.  What  American  President  was 
elected  by  the  largest  popular  and 
electoral  vote? 

7.  Why  does  Babe  Ruth  knock  so 
many  home  runs? 

8.  What  name  had  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople  formerly? 

!).    Who   was   Edith   Cavell? 
10.   What     is     the     Taj     Mahal     and 
where  located? 

H.   B. 

ANSWERS  TO  LAST  MONTH'S 
MEMORY  TEST. 


The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west. 

In  answer  to  night's  call. 
The  world  is  quiet  and   at  rest. 

While  still  the  nigut  falls. 

The   faint    breeze     sends     the     leaves 
aflutter. 

Their   gold   and   yellow   combine; 
In  secrecy  they  seem  to  mutter 

Of  lost  love,   still  divine. 

The  birds  seldom  fill  the  air 
WitJi   loving,   thrilling  notes. 

And    their   music,    now   so   rare, 
Scarcely   ever   floats. 

The  cricket's  grating  tone 

Thru    this    stillness    harshly    floats, 
A   swallow   homeward   flying. 

The  season  fairly  denotes. 

The   sun  has  now  set 

Beneath    the   great   beyond. 

And  with  it  we  have  met — 

O,    the   new   season;    fair   Autumn. 
M.A.ROAKET    BABKA,    Sr.    XV. 


THE  ADORED  TEACHER. 


YOUTH. 


1.  Socrates  died  l)y  drinking  hem- 
lock juice. 

2.  Srunuel   Colt   its  inventor. 
:!.      James  Russell   Lowell. 

4.  OKygen. 

5.  Charles    Monkey. 

6.  One    on    right    hand    of    person 
faring    down    stream. 

7.  Commodore   Perry. 

8.  2  06    bones   in   body. 

9.  98    per   cent   hard    work,    2    per 
cent,  genius. 

10.      .Memorial    to      famous    persons. 
New   York  University. 


Miss  Zouck — "Take  this  sentence, 
'Let  the  cow  be  taken  out  of  the  lot'. 
What  mood?" 

Henry — "The  cow." 

— The    Owl. 


I  Youth  is  not  a  time  cf  life — it  is 
a  state  of  mind.      It  is  not  a  matter 

'of  ripe  cheeks,  red  lips  and  supple 
knees;    it  is  a  temper  of  the  will,   a 

i  iiuali*y  of  the  imagination,  a  vigor 
of  the  emotions;  it  is  a  freshness  of 
the   deep   springs   of   life. 

Youth  means  a  temperamental 
l)redominance  of  courage  over  timid- 
ity, of  the  appetite  of  adventure  over 
love  of  ease.  This  often  exists  in  a 
man  of  fifty,  more  than  in  a  boy  of 
tv.'entv.  Nobody  grows  old  by  mere- 
ly living  a  number  of  years;  people 
grow  old  only  by  deserting  their 
ideals. 

Worry,    doubt,    self-distrust,    fear 

and    despair — these      are      the    long, 

long,    years    that    bow    the    head    and 

turn  the  growing  spirit  back  to  dust. 

Wli.ether      seventy        or        sixteen, 

j  there    is    in    every   being's    heart   the 

]  love  of  wonder,  the  sweet  amazement 

!  at  the  stars  and  the  star-like  things 
and  thoughts,  the  undaunted  clial- 
ienge   of  events,   the   unfailing   child- 

i  like  appetite   for  what  next,   and  the 

'  joy   in   tlie  game  of  life. 

\  ou  are  as  young  as  your  faith,  as 
old  as  your  doubt;  as  young  as  your 
self-rcnfidence,   as   old   as   your   fear; 

1  as  yoiing  as  your  hope,  as  old  as 
your  despair. 

In  the  central  place  of  your  heart 
tliere  is  a  wireless  station;  so  long 
as  it  receives  messages  of  beauty, 
hope,  cheer,  grandeur,  courage  and 
power  from  the  earth,  from  men  and 

I  from  the  Infinite,  so  long  are  you 
young.  W'  hen  all  the  central  place 
of   your    heart   is   covered      with    the 

:  snows   of   pessimism   and    the   ice   of 

j  cynicism,    then    are   yotx      grown    old 

I  indeed. — Western  Maryland  Bulletin. 

I 


What  is  there  more  inspiring  than 
to  open  the  door  of  a  school  room 
and  find  joy  and  happiness  reigning 
supreme  among  the  little  folks 
gathered   there? 

If  you  are  privileged  to  enter,  say 
a  third  grade,  unannounced,  and  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  accepted  as  a 
real  chum  by  these  little  people,  you 
are  showered  with  information: 
"Miss  Jones  gave  us  a  new  story  this 
morning."  With  radiant  faces, 
beaming  eyes,  and  minds  overflowing 
with  this  new-found  knowledge, 
each  child  tries  to  excel  his  fellow 
classmates  in  relating  what  he  has 
heard. 

Miss  Jones  stands  aside  during  this 
informal  visit,  contented  and  happy, 
enjoying  the  recital  of  the  lesson  she 
has  so  ably  given  these  young  aris- 
tocrats. 

A  brilliant  class  intellectually? 
Oh,  no'  Yet  not  a  dullard  among 
them.  One  member  was  rated  a 
"drone"  last  year,  and  another  was 
called  "bad."  Not  so  this  year. 
Now  the  drone  and  the  bad  boy  are, 
with  the  otlier  children,  alert  and  on 
tiptoe,  anxiously  awaiting  his  turn 
to  tell  a  part  of  this  new  and  inter- 
esting story — for  story  it  is,  not  a 
lesson.  Each  child  scorns  the  word 
"lesson." 

After  the  children  have  given  the 
story-lesson,  ask  them  a  few  ques- 
tions. You  will  find  interest  and  at 
tention  unsurpassed;  also  a  real 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  given 
them. 

How  do  you   account  for  this   joy, 

happiness,    interest    and    attention    in 

this    school      room?      An      unusually 

bright     class?      Again,    no.      But    an 

unusual   teacher.     A   teacher   who    is 

filled    with   a   love   of   her   work,    one 

who  knows  the  limitations  of  pupils, 

i  one    who    prepares      her      work,    and 

:  gives   it    in   an    unbroken   progressive 

I  form,    one   who    imparts      knowledge 

j  with    so    much    spirit,      interest,    and 

I  realism    that   each    child    has    caught 

that    same    spirit    and      interest    and 

love  of  the  work. 

I       The    teacher's    idea    of      imparting 
j  knowledge  is  the  child's  idea,  of  hav- 
'  ing  a  good  time. — Oralism  and  Aural- 
ism. 


PESTALOZZI  DEBATING  CLUB 

!  The  time  for  the  much-talked-of 
i  informal  debate  with  the  "Normals" 
I  IS  drawing  near.  It  will  be  given  in 
Assembly,  on  Dceember  Ifi,  1925. 
The  subject  is:  "Is  Col.  Mitchell 
Justified  in  his  Attack  on  the  Army 
and   Mavy''" 

[  "Normals"  and  "Pests"  buried 
their  tomahawks  for  the  time  being, 
and  mot  ou  common  ground  for  the 
first  "Pep"  contest.  Modesty  for- 
bids me  to  say  which  made  the  most 
noise  and  the  wittiest  "stump" 
speeches ! 


Pa2:e  S 
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THE  UNLOVED  TEACHER. 


Work,  work,  work.  The  eternal 
drudgery  of  it.  the  tiring  relentless 
necessity  of  it.  This  atmosphere 
prevades  the  classroom  and  cramps 
the  .'•pontaneous  effort  and  initiative 
of  the  children. 

The  teacher — honest,  hard-work- 
ing, and  conscientious — makes  every 
moment's  work  a  grind.  The  chil- 
dren experience  no  happiness  in  an- 
ticipation of  good  recitations,  no  joy 
in  having  their  lessons.  There  is  no 
praise  for  work  well  done,  no  ap- 
preciation of  individual  accomplish- 
ment. For  are  not  the  children  ex- 
pected to  do  these  things?  Is  it  not 
required  of  them? 

No  radiant  faces,  no  smiles,  no 
light  hearts,  ^fo  skipping  to  tlie 
blackboard.  AH  must  walk  to  the 
measured  tread.  All  the  lessons 
are  learned  because  it  is  a  duty.  All 
ihe  papers  are  written  so  the  teacher 
may  know  there  has  been  no  slack- 
ing. Yet  the  teacher  worlis  hard 
and  ceaselessly  to  accomplish  this 
result. 

Where  is  the  Spirit  of  Youth? 
Where  is  Happiness?  What  welcome 
Play? 

These  bring  the  reward  of  Joy  in 
Labor.  Without  them  there  is 
neitlier  Love  nor  Joy. — Oralism  and 
Adralism. 


MY  JOB  IN  THE  CLASSROOM. 

My  job!  How  do  I  regard  it? 
How  do  1  tackle  it?  What  does  it 
demand   of  me? 

Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
says,  "'As  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
1  magnify  mine  office."  As  a  teach- 
er of  the  deaf,  do  I  magnify  my  job' 
Do  I  belittle  it?  If  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  great  opportunity  for  service  to 
others  and  so  use  it,  I  magnify  it. 
If  I  look  upon  it  mainly  as  a  grub 
stake  or  meal  ticket  I  belittle  it. 

1  believe  that  my  job  is  second  to 
none  in  the  list  of  human  activities. 
Tne  tiller  of  the  soil  may  make  the 
desert  to  blo.s.som  as  the  rose.  Tlie 
mechanic  may  construct  wonderful 
and  usetul  creations  of  wood,  iron, 
and  steel.  But  they  work  with  in- 
animate materials,  and  their  creations 
are  inanimate.  But  I,  as  a  teacher, 
work  with  living,  breathing  mater- 
ials— the  body,  mind  and  soul  of  the 
child — and  my  job  is  to  use  these 
materials  in  the  creation  of  men  and 
women  of  intelligence  and  character 

My  job  in  thf  classroom  demands 
may  things  from  me,  to  the  end  thait 
I  may  do  it  well  and  acceptably. 
Soms  of  these-  thingb  1  will  endeavor 
to  set   forth. 

In  order  to  do  good  work,  it  is 
esi'ential  that  I  gam  aiul  hold  the 
confidence  of  ray  pupils.  The  best 
work  cannot  be  done  if  the  pupils 
lafk  confidence  in  the  ability  or  sin- 
cerity of  the  teacher. 

1   must   be   preiiared    for   my   dally 


work,  must  know  just  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  do.  Thorough  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  for  each  day's 
work  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  doing  good  work. 

I  must  show  interest  in  my  work. 
I  must  show  that  I  am  teaching  be- 
cause I  like  it,  and  not  because  I 
have  to  do  it.  The  teacher  who  does 
his  work  In  a  perfunctory  manner 
cannot  complain  if  his  pupils  take 
their  cue  from  him  and  do  likewise. 

I  must  not  allow  myself  to  get  into 
a  rut.  I  must  always  be  on  the  look- 
out for  new  and  better  methods  of 
teaching. 

I  must  be  full  of  "pep"  if  I  wish  to 
put  "pep"  into  my  pupils. 

I  must  be  prompt  in  my  attendance 
to  duty.  A  slack  teacher  makes  slack 
pupils. 

The  discipline  of  my  class  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  Order  and 
system  in  the  classroom  are  essen- 
tial to  the  best  work.  If  I  am  too 
easy  going,  tlie  pupils  may  like  me, 
but  I  doubt  if  they  will  respect  me. 
If  I  am  to"  severe,  they  maj'  fear  and 
obey,  but  they  will  not  like  me. 

I  must  be  strictly  Impartial  in  my 
Ireatment  of  the  class,  and  avoid  the 
temptation  of  smiling  upon  the 
bright  pupils  and  frowning  upon  the 
dull.  The  dull  cannot  help  being 
dull,  and  Ihey  most  need  kindness 
and   encouragement. 

I  must  practice  self-control.  The 
teacher  who  cannot  keep  his  temper 
under  the  little  provocations  of  the 
classroom  weakens  his  influence 
over  the  pupils. 

I  must  endeavor  to  cultivate  a 
pleasant  and  cheerful  manner  in  the 
classroom.  A  sunny  atmosphere  is 
a  great  aid  to  good  work.  If  I  did 
not  feel  well  myself,  that  is  no  excuse 
for  making  ray   pupils   feel   ill. 

In  brief.  1  shoulo  take  into  my 
classroom  daily  the  best  that  is  in 
me—  physically,    mentally,    and    mor- 


ally, and  make  use  of  it  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  pupils. 

At  the  Last  Supper,  the  Great 
Master  Teacher  explained  certain 
things  to  his  disciples,  and  closed 
with  this  admonition,  "If  ye  know 
these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them." 

I  know  these  all  right.  But  do  I 
do  them''  Maybe,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  that  I  came  across  in  my 
reading  the  other  day.  I  am  doing 
"about  as  well  as  could  be  suspect- 
ed."— The  Minnesota  Companion. 


"Ezra,  tomorrow  is  our  twenty- 
fifth  wedding  anniversary;  hadn't  we 
better  kill  a  chicken?" 

"Why  punish  the  chicken  for  what 
happened    twenty-five   years  ago?" 


STEWARm(5. 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our   Roi'vicc    Molto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 


Observer  (to  trombone  player, 
blowing  furiously) — "Look,  here, 
brother,  if  you  want  to  pull  that 
thing  apart,  get   around   in   front" 

On  Saturday  Nights. 
Heeler — "It's   a    funny    thing — I    got 
some  of  my  best  ideas  while  washing 
my  hands." 

Editor — "I  suggest  you  try  taking 
a  bath," — Punch  Bowl. 


WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish   to  phone?      You   may,  air. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?      This  way. 

That   girl    will    hold    your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.      Call   again.     Good-day. 

MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

VaUK  ROVD,  Near  Chesapeake  Avenu 
TOWSON,  MD. 


Start    a    Savings    Account    With 
THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 

Safety  Service 

Be   Thrifty 
Save    Your    Money    and    Invest    With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towsoii,  Mil. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Healers     in    Coal,     Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builder.?'   Supplies. 


To^v.soii ,   iVI<l. 
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BOOK  CHAT. 


GLOEIOUS  APOLLO. 


Youth  is  the  most  fascinating  sub- 
ject in  the  world,  judging  by  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  novelists  with  that 
theme.  And  perhaps  it  is.  While 
We  have  it,  we  long  to  hasten  by  the 
milestones  and  leave  it  behind; 
when  it  is  past,  some  long  for  its 
return. 

One  of  the  new  novels  of  youth  is 
called  ''Monday  Morning,"  by  Pat- 
rick Hamilton.  It  is  a  little  like 
"Seventeen,"  but  deals  with  an  Eng- 
lish iioy  of  eighteen  with  his  hopes 
and  dreams  of  love. 

In  "Greenery  Street,"  Denis  Mac- 
kail  takes  Felicity  Hamilton  and  Ian 
Poster  through  their  engagement  and 
the  r.rst  year  of  their  married  life  at 
No.  2  3  Greenery  Street.  The  joys 
and  trials  with  servants,  bills,  social 
obligations,  and  the  difficulty  of  un- 
derstanding the  mental  processes  of 
the  other  sex  are  vividly  and  humor- 
ously portrayed.  It  is  like  the  play, 
"The  First  Year,"  but  in  an  English 
setting. 

"Beau  Geste."  by  Percival  Wren, 
is  a  thrilling  mystery  story  involving 
the  loss  of  a  magnificent  sapphire, 
"Blue  Water,"  and  the  adventures  of 
the  three  loyal  brothers  Geste  in  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  It 
holds  interest  by  the  excellence  of 
both  plot  and  dialogue. 

Two  replacements  of  older  favor- 
ites are  worth  noting.  One  is  Mase- 
fifild's  "Sard  Harker,"  a  good  story 
that  men  will  like,  with  a  thread  of 
romance  running  through  the  ad- 
venture. 

The  other  is  "Bab,  a  sub-deb."  by 
Mary  Roberts  Kinehart.  Bab's  ad 
ventures  with  a  celebrity  and  a 
burglar;  her  diary  and  her  fleeting 
love  affairs,  are  sufficiently  amusing 
to  make  one  burn  midnight  oil  with- 
out regret  to  pursue  them. 

Hoping   you    are   the    same,   as   H 
Togo  says,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Your  librarian, 

M.  L.  O. 


"THE  LOST  WORLD." 


Nat  White — "Now,  what  do  you 
want?" 

Ernie  C. — "Oh!  a  rubber  band, 
and  j)lease   make   it  snappy." 


TOWSON  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

SPhone  Towson  204  and  201. 


By  E.  Harrington,  was  published 
by   Dodd,  Mead  &   Company. 

So  great  has  been  the  reception  of 
this  v/ondertul  book,  a  biography 
with  all  the  attractions  of  the  novel, 
that  by  August,  1925,  one  month 
after  it  was  iirst  published,  there 
were  three  extra  printings. 

Byron,  with  his  ivory  pallor  and 
exquisitely  chiselled  features  was  of 
a  beauty  more  delicate  and  sensitive 
than  a  woman's.  His  gift  of  writ- 
ing, his  magnetic  personality,  his 
wonderful  physical  attraction  brought 
all  London  to  his  feet. 

If  he  had  been  born  with  other 
than  the  Byron  taint  in  his  blood, 
perhaps  he  could  have  fashioned  a 
career  that  would  have  induced  the 
most  staid  of  English  conservatists 
to  forgive,  if  not  forget,  the  wild  and 
unconventional  escapades  of  his 
father  and  grandfather.  But  he  did 
noit  try  to  conceal  his  own  pagan 
ideals  in  his  writings,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  heredity  and  environment 
was  shown  in  his  intrigues  with  the 
wives  of  English  noblemen  as  well  as 
Greek  and  Turkish  girls. 

This  stone-hearted,  immoral  man, 
as  the  husband  of  Anne  Milbanke,  a 
lovely,  gifted  girl  of  twenty,  was  a 
miserable  failure.  After  one  unhap- 
py year,  Anne  went  home  with  her 
tiny  daughter,  never  again  to  see  the 
young  Apollo. 

Defiance  of  all  moral  rectitude 
shortly  led  to  the  young  poet's  exile. 
Travelling  with  Shelley  on  the  conti- 
nent he  led  a  more  and  more  dissi- 
pated life,  which  ended  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-six. 

The  author  treats  the  poet  in  a 
sympathetic  manner,  and  the  minute 
details  and  information  shows  care- 
ful work.  By  her  well  chosen 
words,  Barringtou  makes  us  see  and 
live  with  her  characters. 

While  omitting  none  of  his  vices, 
Bryon  seems  less  culpable  when  we 
consider  his  inheritance,  not  com- 
batted  by"  an  unsympathetic  mother 
and  environment.  While  reading 
the  book  we  are  fascinated  with  the 
poet,  and  yet  horrified  by  his  wicked- 
ness, his  heart  of  stone,  and  his  con- 
temptuous scorn  of  the  pain  and 
suffering  and  broken  hearts  he 
caused.  Yet  scarcely  knowing  why, 
we  are  moved  to  pity  this  man  who 
underneath  his  miserable  veneer  of 
vice,  concealed  a  desire  for  a  home, 
peace  and  happiness  that  he  might 
have  had,  had  not  the  fiend  in  his 
nature  turned  that  possible  content- 
ment into  misery.  We  put  down  the 
book  feeling  that  indeed. 

"He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other 

times. 
Linked    with      one     virtue   and    a 

thousand  crimes." 

— Eastern    Echo. 


An  adaptation  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle's  novel  of  the  same  title. 

All  who  have  seen  "The  Lost 
World"  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual photoplays  ever  released.  Its 
huge  animals  give  one  a  queer  feel- 
ing like  that  of  a  mere  "pee-wee." 

How  manj'  of  you  can  pronounce 
these":  Brontosaurus,  allosaurus, 
pterodactyl,  megalosaurus  and  din- 
osaur. I'll  admit  they  are  jaw- 
breakers. As  terrible  as  these  names 
sound,  so  terrible  a  sight  are  the 
animals.  Can  you  imagine  one  of 
these  very  very  huge  dinosaurs  pa- 
rading down  one  of  our  streets  and 
stopping  to  eat  geraniums  out  of  a 
window  box  on  the  third  floor  of  a 
house? 

All  this  sounds  so  Impossible,  and 
yet  in  "The  Lost  World"  we  find 
evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  these 
ferocious  animals. 

"The  Lost  World"  takes  us  with 
a  band  of  explorers  to  the  unexplored 
regions  of  the  upper  Amazon  River, 
which  Time  has  completely  forgotten. 
Here  we  find  the  prehistoric  animals 
that  roamed  the  earth  some  10,000,- 
0  00  years  ago.  The  explorers  are  as 
awe-stricken  as  we  are  at  the  sight 
of  the  immense  animals  and  their 
battliugs  with  each  other. 

Certainly  "The  Lost  World"  is  an 
exceptional  picture  in  every  sense  of 
the  world. 

ALICE  KRIEGEL,   Sr.    2. 


Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty  Shops 


Temporary   Office 
FRANK  A.  PERSOHN,  JR., 

Optometrist 
Eyesight  Specialist 

Office  Hours:   10  A.  M. — 5  P.  M. 

Saturday   Nights:     7 — 9. 

9  West  Chesapeake  Ave. 

(2nd  Floor) 


Permanent  Office  To  Be  At 

24  West   Pennsylvania   Ave. 

TOWSON       -      -    MARYLAND 


Baltimore  Office: 
Gay  and  Monument  Streets. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  A 
HECTOGRAPH. 


Materials:  1  cup  of  good  quality 
ground  ghie,  1  cup  of  water,  1% 
cups  glycerine,  a  shallow  tin  pan 
10x10  inches. 

11  a  larger  pan  is  used,  increase 
the  proportions  of  glue  and  glycerine. 

Glue  and  glycerine  may  be  pur- 
chased from  Mark  Harrigan.  Holli- 
day  St.,  much  more  cheaply  than 
from  a  drug  store. 

Method   of   making: 

Mix  cup  of  glue  and  cup  of  water 
together  in  a  double  boiler.  Heat 
over  water  until  melted.  Stir  in 
glvcerine  gently  so  as  not  to  cause 
biibbles.  Pour  into  a  shallow  pan 
and  let  cool. 

The  proportions  of  glue  and  gly- 
cerine vary  according  to  the  tem- 
perature. In  winter  more  glycerine 
is  needed  than  in  summer  in  order  to 
make  it  sufficiently  flexible.  If  at 
any  time  the  hectograph  becomes 
rough  or  the  proportions  need  chang- 
ing, the  mixture  can  be  remelted. 

Method   of  using  a   hectograph: 

Use  hectograph  ink  (which  can  be 
purchased  from  any  stationerj'  store) 
on  a  firm  paper.  Write  or  draw  as 
you  v.ould  with  any  other  ink. 

Dampen  the  hectograph  with  a 
little  cold  water,  then  when  the  mois- 
ture has  been  absorbed  place  the  im- 
pression up  side  down  on  the  hecto- 
graph and  leave  for  a  full  five  min- 
utes, rubbing  it  to  make  a  perfeci 
contact. 

Remove  the  impression  paper  and 
the  ink  will  have  been  transferred  to 
the  hectograph. 

Place  the  paper  on  which  you  wish 
to  make  the  copy,  over  the  ink  and 
rub  for  a  moment  or  two. 

When  you  have  finished  taking  off 
all  the  copies  you  wish,  run  luke- 
warm water  over  the  hectograph,  and 
rub  gently  until  you  have  removed 
the  impression.  The  hectograph  is 
then  ready  for  future  use. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  CHAPEL. 


GOOD  TIMBER. 


"A\"hat  Ambition  Means  To  You,, 
will  be  a  topic  for  discussion  in  the 
near  future  at  the  very  brief  chapel 
meetings  held  every  Wednesday 
morning  from  8:15  to  8:30  A.  M. 
These  meetings  are  becoming  more 
and  more  inspiring  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Miss  Margaret  Rohrer. 
Appropriate  songs  selected  by  those 
who  attend  are  led  by  .Miss  Rayetta  I 
France.  Miss  Alfrieda  Lloyd  pre- 
sides at   the  piano. 

"The   Swarm    of   B's"      that      give^ 
honey,  but  never  sting,  are  occupying' 
our    thought   and   attention    at   pres-| 
ent.      Some  of  these  B's  tell  how  to  i 
be  a  consistent,  forgiving,  prayerful, 
selfsacriflciug.   victorious      Christian. 
Bible  references  are  used  in  connec- 
tion  with   this   work.      One   that   we, 
as  prospective  teachers  can  profit  by, 
which  is  worthy  of  our  consideration 
is,  "Study   to  shew   thyself  approved 
unto    God,   a   workman   that   needeth 
not  to   be   ashamed,   rightly   dividing 
the  word  of  truth." 

These  meetings  are  intended  to 
give  you  encourargement  and  make 
you  hopeful.  The  student's  cooper- 
ation and  suggestions  are  always 
most  welcome. 
"W'en    th'    clouds    look    dark    with 

thunder. 
An'  yer  feelin's  make  ye  wonder; 
W'en    ye    feel    as    'ow    yer    luck    'ad 

got  the  sack — 
Then's  th'   time  to   stop  and   ponder 

On  that  streak   o'  silver  yonder — 
'Twill  push  th'  gloomy  clouds  a  long 
wav  back." 


The  tree  that  never  had  to  fight 
For  sun   and  sky  and   air  and   light. 
That  stood  out  in  the  open  plain. 
And  always   got   its  share  of  rain, 
Never  became  a  forest  king. 
But  lived  and  died  a  scrubby  thing. 
The  man  who  never  had  to  toil, 
AVho   never  had   to   win  his  share. 
Of  sun  and  sky  and  light  and  air, 
Never   became   a   manly   man. 
But  lived   and   died   as  he  began. 

Good  timber  does  not  grow  in  ease: 
The  stronger  wind,  the  rougher  trees. 
The  farther  sky.  the  greater  length; 
The    more   the   storm,    the   more  the 

strength; 
By  sun  and  cold,  by  rain  and  snows. 
In   tree  or   man   good   timber   grows. 
Where   thicket      stands      the      forest 

growth 
We  find  the  patriarchs  of  both. 
And   they     hold      converse  with   the 
stars 
Whose  broken     branches     show   the 

scars 
Of  many  winds  and  much  of  strife — • 
This  is  the  common  law  of  life. 

Selected — Exchange. 


Mr.  Lynch — "When  one  irresist- 
ible body  meets  another  irresistible, 
•what  is  the  result   " 

Jane — "They  get  married." 

— The  Pine. 


"A  good  dog  should  bring  at  least 
two  hundred  dollars." 

"I  wish  my  dog  would  learn  to  do 
that." 


MR.  JOHN  A.  SELBY 


THE  ATELIER 
•wishes  to  extend  the  compliments  of 
the  season  to  Normal  Students  and 
to  thank  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  his  Student  Portrait 
Offer. 

After  the  holidays,  this  offer  will 
be  in  effect  once  more  until  June  15, 
11)26. 


OUR  EDUCATION. 


Education  is  not  a  matter  of  how 
or  where  you  get  to  know  what  you 
really  know;  it  is  what  you  know 
and  know  how  to  apply.  If  you 
get  nothing  out  of  a  college  course 
except  a  degree,  then  so  far  as  edu- 
cation goes  you  have  been  cheated. 
Simply  because  you  are  starting  your 
life's  work  with  a  degree,  you  should 
not  consider  yourself  better  fitted  for 
a  job  than  your  fellow  worker  who 
'has  had  years  of  e.xperience,  even 
though  he  has  never  gone  to  high 
school  or  a  college.  We  know  "Ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher,"  also 
that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  sing  or 
play  a  piano,  but  if  you  can  under- 
stand and  talk  more  intelligently 
than  the  singer  or  player,  you  will  be 
on  a  higher  level  than  that  musician 
who  only  knows  his  work  practically. 
White  collars  are  not  the  dividing 
line  when  it  comes  to  education. 

— The    Normal   Trumpet. 


Scratch  the  green  rind  of  a  sapling, 
or  wantom.ly  twist  it  in  the  soil  and 
a  scarred  or  crooked  oak  will  tell  of 
the  act  for  centuries  to  come.  So  it 
is  with  the  teachings  of  Youth. 

— Amiel. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

L.    E'CKER,   Prop. 

York  &  Joppa  Roads 

Friedman-Shelby   All-Leather   Shoes. 

First  Class  .Shoe  Repairing. 


GEXER.AL    PHOTOGRAPHY 

JAS.  F.  HUGHES  CO. 

20.5  AV.   Fayette  .St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

J.  W.  Scott — James  Francis 


WALTER  HOGS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -       VEGETABLES 


WM,  A.  LEE 
General  Merchandise 

York   Road   and  Penna   .\ve. 
TOWSOX,   MD. 
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APPRECIATION  OF  POETRY. 


Before  coming  to  Normal  School, 
poetry  was  one  of  the  things  I  dis- 
liked most.  The  word  poetry  and 
something  "highbrow"  and  dull  al- 
ways associated  themselves  in  my 
mind.  It  was  something  that  I  had 
ahsolutely  no  interest  in. 

During  the  course  in  "Children's 
Literature"  with  Miss  Frum,  last 
year.  I  learned  that  poedry  was  every- 
thing I  thought  it  was  not.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  gained  a  real 
understanding  and  love  of  poetry. 
Poetry  has  helped  to  enrich  my  life 
hy  enabling  me  to  understand  and 
enjoy  the  beauty  in  poems. 

I  can  truly  say  that  Miss  Frum 
was  the  first  person  who  helped  me 
understand  poetry,  and  love  it.  To 
her,  I  affectionately  dedicate  two  of 
my  own  efforts  in  poetry: 

\   TREE. 

A  living  mcnumeut  to  God  is  a  tree, 
With    its    leafy      arms      outstretched 

even  unto  eternity. 
It  shelters  happy  birds  in  protecting 

bowers. 
From  coldr  and  many  showers. 
It  invites  the  weary  wanderer  to  rest 

in  its  shade, 
And    forms    a   trysting      place   for   a 

lover  and  his  maid. 
Creatures  of  the  earth  near  the  tree 

abound. 
Busily  seeking   food   and   making  no 

sound. 
The  tree  will  live  on  and  on, 
And  even  after  I'm  gone, 
It  will   Ftill   be     a     living     thing  of 

beauty  and  joy. 
Who  lived  and  died. 


OTJR   CAMPUS. 

In    Spring,    the   budding    trees    bring 

life  anew. 
Each    blade    of    grass    wonders    how 

fast  it  grew. 
Slowly,    each      blossom      grows,    and 

grows. 
And   the   resurrection   of  life   plainly 

shows. 

Summer  comes,  and  all  the  world  is 
bright  and  gay. 

Birds  chirp  and  chatter  throughout 
the  day; 

Our  campus  is  replendent  in  its  sum- 
mer regalia. 

And  in  it  we  like  to  walk  so  gaily. 

Now   it   is   -Vutunur,      and      the   cool, 

green  carpet  of  our  campus 
Is   slowly   losing   its    brilliant   green. 
The    leaves    have    donned    their    fall 

costumes, 
No  gayer  colors  have  you  seen. 
They  whirl  and  twirl  in  gay  ecstasy. 
And   frclic  about  in  high  glee. 
Soon  they  will  be  laid  to  rest. 
To  protect   Mother  Earth,  lest — 
The  snow,  and  ice,   and  cold 
Will  get  too  strong  a  hold. 
And  harm  the  stilled  life  within. 


■\\  inter    turns    our      campus      into    a 

veritable    fairyland. 
Jack    Frost   has    indeed    carved    with 

an  artist's  hand; 
The    snow-clad   earth    lies   peacefully 

at  rest. 
Waiting   for   Spring,   when   life   is   at 

best. 

ROSE    L.    KORNBLATT,    Sr.    3. 

A   GOOD  FRIEND. 


Perhaps  we  all  long  for  a  good 
friend  more  than  anything  else.  1 
have  one  who  wants  to  know  you.  I 
hear  her  calling:  "Are  you  a  real 
boy  or  real  girl?  Then  come  and 
follow  me.  I  have  many  things  to 
teach  you,  many  wonders  to  disclose 
to  you,  many  secrets  to  intrust  to 
you,  many  joys  and  happy  days  in 
store  for  you.  1  need  your  help. 
Come!" 

Have  you  never  heard   her? 

To  me  her  calling  is  so  strong  I 
cannot  resist  it.  She  is  a  true  friend 
to  all  who  iove  her.  No  matter  what 
your  race  or  religion,  she  is  waiting 
"for  everyone.  She  is  ever  changing, 
never  the  same.  More  fascinating 
she  becomes  as  I  fouow  her  through 
all   her   moods   and   phases. 

Unnumbered  are  the  pages  and 
great  is  her  book.  You  need  but 
open  and  enter,  you  will  never  regret 
it.  To  many  she  is  like  a  closed 
book.  To  others  she  is  an  open  one. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  page  you 
open  to,  for  on  each  the  story  is  so 
interesting,  so  thrilling,  that  one 
must  pass  on  to  the  following  pages; 
and  as  their  secrets  are  gradually  un- 
covered, keener  becomes  our  search 
to  read  to  the  end  of  this  wonderful 
story.  The  leaves  turn  over  one 
after  another,  and  on  and  on  we  go. 
They  become  more  intricate  and 
more  marvelous  than  we  can  con- 
ceive. 

She  is  endless — great  is  her  depth, 
mighty  is  her  height  and  boundless 
is  her  breadth. 

Won't     you     answer     her?      Only 

through   knowing   can   you   love   her, 

and   onlv   through      loving      can  you 

really    know    my    friend — NATURE. 

— The  Tattler. 


THE    HERGENRATHER    DRUG 

CO. 

Prescription   Druggists 

And 

Hergenratlier's  Gift  Store 

509  Yorli  Road 

Are  Headquarters  for  School  Supplies 
Kodaks,  Films,  Stationery,  Spald- 
ing's Sporting  Goods,  Keds  and 
Sweaters;  Greeting  Cards  for  all 
Occasions.  Supreme  Ice  Cream  and 
Soda  Water.  Agents  for  Water- 
man's Ideal  Fountain  Pens,  Whit- 
man's Delicious  Chocolates  and  Bon- 
Bons. 


THE   CAMPUS. 


Has  God  made  thee  a  beauty  spot 
That  we  may  better  grow; 

To   give  us  inspiration 

As  down  life's  road  we  go? 

Did   He   make  the     trees     upon   thy 
breast 
In  this  wondrous  fairyland 
That   His  great  power     and     mighty 
love 
We  may  better  understand? 

The  rains  from  heaven  came  today 

And  kissed  thy  tairy  face. 
It   seemed   to   make   thee   grow   more 
fair. 
To  give  thee  statelier  grace. 

RUTH  OWENS. 

Phone,  Mt.  Vernon   1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324   W.    Saratoga   Street 
Opp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and   Special   Designs   to   Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any   Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal  Pins  &  Rings 


If  You  Have  Any   Cleaning,  Dyeing, 
Hemstitcliing  Of  Pleating  to  be  Done, 

See 

Miss  E.  W.  JANNEY 

319  York  Road 

Special   Rates   For   Students. 


HAVE  YOU  VISITED  THE 

STANOR 

(STAte  NORmal) 
SWEET   SHOP 

West  Side  York  Road,   above  Burke 
Avenue 

If  Not,  Why  Not? 

Music  By 

RADIO. 
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EVANGELINE  IN  THE  SEV- 
ENTH GRADE. 


In  the  study  of  Evangeline  in  the 
Seventh  Grade  of  the  Normal  Ele- 
mentary School  the  motivation  used 
was  the  historical  background  of 
the  poem.  The  coming  of  the 
French  to  Acadia,  their  life  there, 
their  conflict  with  the  English,  and 
finally  their  expulsion  were  explained 
to  the  class.  Thus  a  desire  to  read 
Evangeline   was  aroused. 

The  teacher  read  the  whole  poem 
through,  stopping  each  day  at  a 
high  point  of  interest.  During  this 
reading  the  class  'was  impressed  by 
the  vivid  pictures  portrayed  by  Long- 
fellow, and  they  decided  to  make  a 
moving  picture  of  the  poem.  This 
desire  gave  adequate  reason  for 
reading  the  masterpiece  the  second 
time. 

During  this  reading  the  children 
read  one  thought  unit  each  daj- — a 
scene  of  action  or  description  or 
character  study.  As  the  reading 
progressed  and  the  details  of  each 
picture  were  decided  upon,  groups  of 
children  drew  and  colored  the  pic- 
ures. 

Two  boys  built  the  moving  picture 
machine.  A  grape  box.  fourteen  and 
one-half  inches  high  and  seventeen 
and  one-half  inches  long  was  secured 
and  an  opening  nine  inches  by  twelve 
inches  was  sawed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box  for  the  screen.  An  old 
broom  stick  was  sawed  into  two 
pieces  of  the  desired  length  and 
placed  in  each  end  of  the  box. 

The  pictures  were  pasted  on  a 
roll  of  brown  paper.  This  "film" 
was  attached  to  the  round  sticks 
which  were  turned  by  a  wooden 
handle.  In  order  to  make  the  mov- 
ing picture  more  realistic  the  girls 
secured  some  scraps  of  drapery  ma- 
terial and  made  a  curtain  for  the 
screen.  The  curtain  was  placed  on 
a  heavy  ccrd  held  in  place  by  three 
thumb   tacks. 

The  "movie"  was  given  by  the 
class  for  their  parents  during  liter- 
ature period  without  rehearsing. 
The  pictures  were  assigned  to  in- 
dividuals of  the  class  a  few  hours 
prior  to  the  performance.  The 
people  with  pictures  assigned  them 
were  given  one-half  hour  in  which 
to  decide  what  they  were  going  to 
say  or  read.  They  were  told  not  to 
leave  any  gaps  in  the  story,  but  were 
unaided   by   the   teacher. 

The  machine  was  operated  by  two 
boys  of  the  class,  and  as  a  picture 
appeared  on  the  screen  the  person  to 
whom  it  had  been  assigned  stood  and 
told  or  read  the  part  of.  the  story 
which    the    picture    represented. 

The  only  work  done  by  the  teacher 
was  the  offering  of  suggestions  on  a 
vital  question  and  the  teaching  of 
the   story   during   literature   periods 

E.  E.  P. 


ELBERT  HUBBARD'S  IDEA  OF 
LOYALTY. 


"If  you  work  for  a  man,  in  heav- 
en's name  work  for  him.  If  he  pays 
wages  that  supply  your  bread  and 
butter,  work  for  him,  speak  well  of 
him.  think  well  of  him,  stand  by  the 
institution   he  represents. 

"I  think  if  I  worked  for  a  man.  I 
would  work  for  him.  I  would  not 
work  for  him  part  of  the  time,  but 
all  of  the  time.  I  would  give  him 
an  undivided  service  or  none. 

"If  put  to  a  pinch,  an  ounce  of 
loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of  clever- 
ness. 

"If  you  must  villify,  condemn  and 
eternally  disparage,  why  resign  your 
position,  and  when  you  are  outside, 
damn  tc  your  heart's  content. 

But  I  pray,  so  long  as  you  are  a 
part  of  an  institution,  do  not  con- 
demn it. 

"Xot  that  you  will  injure  the  in- 
stitution— not  that — but  when  you 
disparage  the  concern  of  which  you 
are  a  part,  you  disparage  yourself." 


CHIUST.MAS    SPIRIT. 


WHO'S  WHO— AND  WHY? 


1.  Famous   sayings   of   famous   peo 
pie:    "What  lessons   do   we   have   for 
tomorrow?' 

Though    his    father   isn't      a    flour 

merchant,  our  hero's  a . 

Raymond  Miller. 

2.  Who  is  that  social  child  who 
rules  the  destinies  of  Normal  frivoli- 
ties? 

JEAN   Swardowlcy. 

3.  From  what  planet  came  that  in- 
tellectual junior  in  our  midst — and 
who  is  he? 

Irving  Sollers. 

4.  Big  Darnum  and  Daily  Circus — 
everybody  come — we  had  3000  peo- 
ple in  a  London  fog. 

Signed   Manager  D. 

Katherine  Dicky. 

6.  What  girl  has  a  monopoly  on 
most  of  thb  vice-presidencies  at  Nor- 
mal? 

"Lib"  Arnold. 

7.  Do  you  know  the  owner  of  the 
merriest  laugh  "round  these  parts 

Clias.   Uudderar. 

8.  What  girl  was  most  instrumental 
in  getting  100  per  cent.  Athletic 
dues? 

Louise  K.  Siehler. 

9.  What  girl  has  the  biggest  co  - 
lection  of  organization  pins? 

"Pep"  Legum. 
10.   And  last  but  not  least,  who  is  it 
that    leads   ye  Nonnalites   in   goodly 
council? 

I.  Turk. 


The  leaves  were  hidden  by  the  snow. 
The  wind  was  fierce  and  cold. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 
The  day  was  growing  old. 

The  roads  were  paved  with  icy  sleet. 
The  ponds  were   frozen  fast. 

The  pine  trees  standing  on  the  hill 
Swayed   in   the  chilling  blast. 

Beneath    the    banks    of      the    drifted 
snow. 

Close  by  an  apple  tree, 
A  snug  and  tiny  cottage  stood 

Where  happy  as  could  be 

A  group  of  jolly  girls  and  boys 
With  shouts  of  merry  glee. 

Were    hanging    ornaments    and    gifts 
Upon   a   Christmas  tree. 

Ruth  Owens. 


A  teacher  endeavoring  to  elicit  the 
answer.  "Bad  Habits,"  from  her 
class,  asked,  "What  is  it  we  find  so 
easy  to  get  into,  and  so  hard  to  get 
out  of  There  was  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  one  bright  student 
replied,  "Bed." 


PRINCIPLES  OF  A  LESSON  OF 

AN   APPRECIATIVE 

TYPE. 

1.  The  selection  of  subject-matter 
must  be  suited  to  the  tastes  and  in- 
terests  of  the  pupils. 

2.  The  teacher  must  appreciate 
the  selection  herself  and  understand 
the  essential  value  involved. 

3.  The  teacher  should  avoid  over- 
analysis  and  over-emphasis  on  form 
values. 

4.  She  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  "literature  is  a  thing  to  be  ex- 
perienced, not  to  be  studied;  to  be 
used,  not  to  be  analyzed;  to  be  pleas- 
urable experience  motivated  from 
within,  and  not  tasks  arbitrarily  im- 
posed  from  without." 

5.  The  nrst  step  in  teaching  a 
poem  is  the  presentation  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole;  the  second  step  is  the 
analysis  of  the  poem  into  its  essen- 
tial elements;  the  final  step  should 
be  one  of  synthesis,  and  new  experi- 
ence of  the  whole. 

Questions. 

1.  Was  the  subject-matter  suited 
to  the  tastes  and  interests  of  the 
pupils? 

2.  Did  the  teacher  appreciate  the 
selection  herself? 

3.  Did  she  appreciate  the  essential 
value  of  the  selection? 

4.  Did  the  teacher  over-emphasize 
details  and  form  values,  such  as  con- 
struction, classification,  and  other' 
matters'' 

5.  Did  the  pupils  manifest  a  favor- 
able attitude  of  mind  towards  the 
selection'' 

6.  Did  the  recitation  lead  to 
worthy  ideals,  wholesome  interests, 
and  right  attitudes? 

7.  What  particular  emotion  did 
the  recitation  tend  to  arouse? 

8.  Did  the  pupils  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  appreciate  the  selec- 
tion? 

9.  How  did  the  teacher  supply  this 
knowledge? 

10.  Was  the  interest  of  the  selec- 
tion from  within  or  from  without; 
subjective   or   objective? 
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MILITARY  TREATIES. 


On  tile  continent  of  Europe,  with 
its  many  nations,  its  widely  diver- 
gent ideals,  its  jealousies  and  strifes 
and  its  common  aim  of  national  ex- 
pansion and  growth  of  power  it  has 
been  customary  to  form  defensive 
alliances  for  protection  from  power- 
ful enemies  and  offensive  coalitions 
to  check  the  ambition  of  growing  na- 
tions. The  most  outstanding  of 
these  military  treaties  are  the  triple 
alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente. 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870  many  French  politicians  made 
the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine  the 
keynote  of  their  policy  and  there  was 
talk  of  a  war  of  revenge.  Bismarck 
decided  on  a  policy  of  isolation  for 
France  and  humiliated  her  at  every 
opportunity.  Germany  had  proved 
herself  so  powerful  that  for  the  time 
she  became  a  sort  of  European  lead- 
er. In  3  878  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing the  terms  of  a  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  Bismarck  an- 
gered Russia  by  awarding  to  his  non- 
participant  friend,  Austria,  part  or" 
the  spoils  that  Russia  considered 
hers. 

Fearing  trouble  from  Russia,  Bis- 
marck effected  in  18  79,  an  alliance 
between  Germany  and  Austria,  in 
which  each  of  these  countries  bound 
itself  to  help  the  other  in  case  of  an 
attack  by  Russia  or  by  any  other 
country  aided  by  Russia.  They 
agreed  to  be  neutral  in  the  event  of 
an   attack   by   other  nations. 

In  1881,  Italy,  planning  for  terri- 
torial expansion  and  coveting  Tunis, 
became  angered  at  its  seizure  by 
France.  She  also  feared  French  in- 
terference in  the  Papal  States  and  so 
turned  to  Germany.  Thus  was  the 
Triple   Alliance  formed  in   1882. 

The  text  of  the  alliance  was  kept 
secret  until  1887,  and  in  the  mean- 
time Bismarck  scored  another  though 
short-lived  diplomatic  triumph.  Eng- 
land resented  Russian  acquisition  of 
territory  in  the  East  and  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were 
strained.  Russia,  fearing  war, 
turned  to  Germany  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  her  and  Austria  which 
was  called  the  Three-Kaiser  Alliance. 
It  was  binding  for  three  years  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  immediate  dan- 
ger being  removed  and  old  distrust  of 
Germany  revived,  Russia  withdrew. 

So  wo  had  the  Central  Powers  of 
Europe —  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy,  bound  together  in  the  defen- 
sive Triple  Alliance. 

Now  Prance,  humiliated  and 
crushed,  hating  and  fearing  Ger- 
many, isolated  in  Europe,  begai 
looking  about  for  means  of  endin"; 
that  isolation  and  rendering  herself 
less  helpless.  Monsieur  Delcasse, 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  began 
negotiations  with  Russia  in  1891  bv 
which  friendly  commercial  relation  -, 
:and   understanding   might   be   estab- 


lished. In  1894  this  was  extended 
to  the  Duplica  or  Alliance  which 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  balance  of  power. 

A  "gentleman's  agreement"  by 
which  France  and  Italy  bound  them- 
selves to  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
each  other  was  Delicasse's  next  step. 

In  1904  Delicasse  turned  his  at- 
tention to  England,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  doubt  the  safety  of  his  for- 
eign policy  of  "splendid  isolation." 
Germany  was  gaining  in  naval 
strength,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
rivalry  and  distrust  and  Edward  VII 
had  no  special  love  for  his  Teuton 
nephew,  and  a  growing  fondness  for 
France.  There  was  arranged  then 
an  understanding  for  better  and 
more  cordial  trade  relations  between 
France  and  England.  They  also 
promised  to  give  each  other  "diplo- 
matic help" — an  elastic  term.  A 
secret  text  to  this  treaty  or  Entente 
Cordiale  was  never  published. 

In  19  07  England  and  Russia  be- 
came friends  and  allies,  so  we  had 
the  Triple  Entente,  composed  of 
France,  Russia  and  England. 

The  European  Powers  were  thus 
divided  into  the  two  camps,  each 
openly,  diplomatically  and  insincere- 
ly advocating  the  balance  of  power 
and  each  doing  his  best  to  upset  it. 
"Each  preached  peace  and  yet  covet- 
ed the  spoils  of  war." 

Germany,  feeling  the  Entente  was 
antagonistic,  became  suspicious,  ag- 
gressive and  militant.  She  length- 
ened her  military  service  period  and 
increased  her  naval  and  military 
armaments.  The  other  powers,  not 
to  be  outdone,  did  likewise. 

Each  country  established  in  every 
other  a  network  of  spy  system.s  to 
ferret  out  secret  diplomacies  and 
agreements,  breach  of  faith  and  hid- 
den hostilities. 

On  several  occasions  war  was  nar- 
rowly averted  as  when  Germany  dis- 
covered a  secret  agreement  between 
England.  France  and  Spain  regard- 
ing the  partition  of  Morocco,  and 
dispatched  a  warship  to  Agodis.  The 
Conference  of  Algeciras  resulted,  in 
which  Germany  suffered  a  diplo- 
matic, defeat.  Some  authorities  claim 
that  this  caused  the  lesser  powers  of 
Europe  to  turn   toward  the   Entente. 

Statesmen  spoke  of  fulfilling  the 
"manifest  destiny"  of  their  nations, 
of  "legitimate  ambitions"  and  of 
"patriotic  ideals."  It  was  a  period 
of  diplomacy  behind  closed  doors — of 
secrecy  that  inevitably  breeds  sus- 
picion. The  people  of  a  country 
were  ignorant  of  what  was  really  go- 
ing on. 

So  it  was  that  Europe,  as  a  result 
of  the  Alliance  and  the  Entente,  be- 
came saturated  with  an  atmosphere 
of  rivalry,  distrust,  ambition,  sec- 
recy, and  a  feeling  of  tension  which 
finally  culminated  in  that  awful 
cataclysm  that  shook  the  world — the 
Great  War  of   1914 — 1918. 

ANNE  SCHAEFFER,  Sp.  Sr. 


WHO'S  WHO? 


Miss  Mary  Conklin,  of  the  Health 
and  Educational  Department,  comes 
to  us  after  a  short  but  vivid  teaching 
career.  Immediately  after  her  gradu- 
ation from  Goucher  College  in  1919, 
she  sailed  for  Constantinople.  For 
three  years  she  held  a  position  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  of 
the  American   College  for  Girls. 

Part  of  her  wonderful  experience 
was  learning  to  understand  the  view- 
points of  many  other  peoples.  She 
has  seen  as  many  as  twenty-four 
nationalities  together  at  a  time. 
Into  that  strangely  cirilized  Oriental 
stronghold  poured  a  great  horde  of 
bewildered  Russian  refugees,  de- 
serters from  the  White  Army,  rem- 
nants of  Gen.  Wrangel's  force,  all 
very  unwelcome,  and  in  wretched 
need.  Miss  Conklin,  as  part  of  the 
American  colony,  did  her  share  in 
the  noble  work  of  salvage. 

She  is  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
woman  of  Turkey.  The  girls  she 
taught  spent  a  year  in  "Prep"  School, 
mastering  English  alone  before  en- 
tering the  non-sectarian  American 
College. 

During  the  summer  Miss  Conklin 
made  the  most  of  her  splendid  oppor- 
tunity by  travel  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe.  Returning  home, 
she  took  her  Master's  Degree  at 
Columbia.  One  year  of  teaching  at 
the  Buffalo  State  Normal  School  made 
her  desirous  of  further  study  in  the 
field  of  science.  There  followed  a 
year  of  interisive  work  at  the  Cornell 
Medical  School.  This  proved  to  be 
too  great  a  strain  on  her  health,  and 
she  gave  up  the  idea  of  being  a  doc- 
tor. 

In  the  short  time  that  Miss  Conk- 
lin has  been  with  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  she  has  played 
a  unique  and  indispensable  role  in 
the  student  as  well  as  the  faculty  life 
of  the  school. 

E  MACGOWAN. 


FACE   I.,IFE   WITH   A   SMJXiE. 


You  hate  to  face  the  winter  days. 

What  will  you  do  when  they  come? 

You  can  not  bear  to  sing  their  praise 

As   for    summer    you    have    often 

done. 

But  there  is  some  joy  in  winter  days 

Some  joy  that  you  might  see. 
For  it  hardly  seems  that  God's  way 
Would   hold  no  pleasure  for  thee. 
So   to  you,   my  friend,  let   me  say 
Your    sadness    will     last     a     short 
while. 
Soon  before   you   will  open  a   bright 
way 
So  face  your  troubles  with  a  smile. 
Ruth  Owens. 


Poly   Press,    Baltimore   Md. — 

Your  outstanding  headlines  are 
most  attractive.  We  like  the  style 
of  your  paper — it  seems  effervescent 
with  school  spirit  and  school  events. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY. 


One  day  some  pilgrims  were  talking, 

Talking   in   a   whispering  tone, 
Would  not  it  be  nice  to  have  a  feast, 

A  feast  to  call  our  own. 
And    give    thanks    to      the    Heavenlj' 
Father 

For  all  rie  has  done,  you  know. 
Thanking    him      for      the      beautiful 
world — 

The  true  world  here  below. 

To    the    feast   they   invited    some    In- 
dians, 
The  Indians  were  full  of  cheer; 
They  went  home  with  a  merry  heart 

And  all   filled   up  with   deer. 
They   gave    thanks    to    our   Heavenly 
Father 
In  a  very  mannerly  way, 
And  ever  since  that  joyous  time 
We've      celebrated      Thanksgiving 

Day. 
By  MARY  FUSS,  Seventh  Grade 
Elementary, 

Emmitsburg,    Md. 
Teacher,    MARY    SMITH,    '25. 


IMPORTANT  TO  KNOW  ONE'S 
OWN  STATE. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS. 


Alsace- fjorraine. 

"When   a   country   possesses   a   re 
gion   of  rich      economic     value  shall 
that  country  be  menaced  by  powerful 
neighbors    who    desire    it    for    them 
selves?" 

That  is  the  situation  of  Alsace 
Larraine.  Looking  back  over  her 
history  we  find  the  provinces  iuhab 
Ited  by  Germans  at  the  time  of 
Caesar.  She  was  included  in  the 
loose  confederation  of  German  States 
known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirty  years'  war, 
in  which  she  served  as  a  battle 
ground.  .Alsace-Lorraine  was  held  by 
the  French  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  of 
lfi4S.  She  did  not  become  imbued 
with  the  French  nationalistic  spirit 
until  the  French  Revolution,  how- 
ever. 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870  AIsace-Larraine  was  ceded  to 
Germany.  France  mourned  the  loss 
of  a  province  she  had  governed  for 
over  two  hundred  years.  Whenever 
there  was  a  parade  in  Paris,  Etras- 
bourg  was  always  represented  by  a 
figure  in  mourning.  Always  there 
was  the  feeling  that  the  "Lost  Prov- 
inces" would  become  again  a  part  of 
France. 


".TOHXXY." 

Johnny  used   to   find   content 

In  standing  always  rather  bent 

Like  an  inverted  letter  ,T, 

His  angry  relatives  would  say. 

"Stand  up!   don't  ."louch!   You've  got 

a  spine, 
Stand  like  a  lamp-po.st;   not  a  nine!" 
One  day  they  heard  an  awful  crack — 
He   stood    up   straight — it   broke    his 

back ! 

Emma  Pounds. 


Early    History    Of    Maryland   Traced. 

Woaltli,  Beauty,   And  Cultui-e 

Abound. 

(Communicated). 
It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  know 
his  own  State.  When  we  natives  of 
Marjland  turn  to  pages  of  her  His- 
tory, duty  turns  to  love;  for  we  find 
so  much  to  love  and  revere.  She 
was  one  of  the  little  colonies  that 
left  "Merrie  England,"  braved  the 
broad  ocean,  and  huddled  upon  a 
strange  new  land;  but  she  was  up 
and  doing,  and  sent  word  back  what 
a  wondrous  country  she  had  found. 
So  tlie  Ark  and  Dove  brought  more 
across  the  water  to  see  for  them- 
selves. She  signed  the  Toleration 
Act,  and  those  less  fortunate  who 
had  settled  further  North,  came 
down  and  found  what  they  were 
seeking — liberty  and  freedom.  Com- 
mercially, she  soon  grew  big,  and 
strong  in  her  minerals;  coal,  stone 
and  fine  marble;  her  waters  teemed 
with  food  for  the  service  of  man. 
Why.  the  bottom  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  pays  more  revenue  than  the 
corn  crop  grown  in  one  of  the  big 
State."'  in  the  Middle  West!  She 
has  the  largest  nurseries  in  the 
world.  Her  canning  industry  makes 
her  rank  high,  and  her  highways  are 
the  admiration  of  all.  Her  climate 
needs  no  boosters  to  make  her  rival 
that  of  California  and  Florida.  In 
beauty  she  varies  from  the  rugged 
mountains,  pleasing  valleys  and  pla- 
cid rivers  to  the  shore  washed  by  the 
unceasing  ccean,  these  making  her 
indeed   a  Garden  Spot. 

Intellectually,  she  has  much  to  be 
proud  of,  and  boast  about;  four  of 
her  sons  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Many  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  are  famous  in  art, 
song,  poetry  and  prose;  her  uni- 
versities are  among  the  foremost. 
She  has  shed  blood  for  the  de- 
fense of  her  country,  she  has 
the  best  equipped  Naval  School! 
in  the  world:  slie  has  the  only  Star 
Siiangled  Banner  that  was  carried 
through  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
waved  high  in  other  battles  that 
were  fought  for  freedom.  Her  ban- 
ner is  now  in  the  State  House,  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration.  Her  own  State 
flag,  -vith  barrings  of  gold  and  silver, 
honor  and  purity,  the  quartering  of 
black  and  yellow,  service  and 
strength  cannot  be  excelled  in 
symmetry  and  beauty.  Her  seal, 
ha/e  you  ever  examined  it?  It  is 
most  unique  with  its  quartering  and 
carving,  and  has  been  the  special 
seal  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
Yet,  with  history  and  wealth,  beauty 
and  culture,  she  is  most  modest,  for 
from  her  wonderful  wealth  of  native 
flowers,  she  chose  the  little  black 
eyed  Susan  to  be  her  State  Emblem. 
Her    anthem    has    beon      played    and 


sung  far  and  near  (the  sweetest  tune, 
patriotic  and  inspiring),  whenever, 
wherever  we  hear  it.  We  bare  the 
head,  stand  attention,  for  it  is 
"Maryland.   My  Maryland." 


PE.\CE  OxV  EAKTH. 


Edith   E.   McGee.  Norwood,  O. 
When    error    flooded    all    the    world' 
with   night 
And  wrapped  men's  souls  in  dark- 
ness, like  a  gem 
Of   purest   lustre   radiant   with   light, 
Rose  in  the  east  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem. 

When    naught   but   discords   harsh   of 
strife  and  sin 
Sounded   throughout   the   earth   re- 
echoing  wrong. 
In   harmony   divine   above   hate's   din 
Was    heard     the     music     of     the' 
angels'  song. 

And   may   the   light   of   love  .vet   find 
its  way- 
Where  error's  shadows  to  the  earth 
still   cling. 
And    may    strife's    clamor    cease    on 
Christmas    Day 
So    men    can    hear    the    songs    the- 
angels   sing. 


A  GIFT  TO  A  OHrLD. 


William   L.  Stidger,  Detroit,  Mich. 
He  who  gives  a  child  a  book 
Gives  that  child  a  sweeping  look 

Through    its    pages 

Down  the  ages; 

Gives   that   child   a   ship   to   sail 
Where   the   far   adventures   hail 

Down  the  sea 

Of   destiny; 

Gives  that  child  a  vision, — wide 
As   the   skies  where   stars  abide 

Anchored  in 

The  love  of  him; 

Gives    that    child    great    dreams     to 

dream: 
Sun-lit    ways    that    glint    and    gleam 

Where  the  sages 

Tramp  the  ages. 


Sweet  young  thing  (in  drug  store) 
— "Have  you  any  good  hair  tonic-" 

Snappy  Clerk — "Why,  yes — but 
your  hair  looks  perfect." 

Sweet  young  thing — "Oh.  I  don't 
want  it  for  myself;  you  see,  the  fur 
is  falling  out  of  my  coat." 

— .luggler. 


1  he  Eastern  Echo.  Eastern  High 
School,    City:  — 

You  r  November  number  is  ex- 
tremely attractive,  interesting  and 
vital.  A  sjjlendid  vibrating  echo  of 
all  that  which  goes  toward  the  mak- 
ing of  a  desirable  school  magazine. 
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WINS  FIRST  PRIZE  IN  ESSAY 
CONTEST. 


>iiss  K'sie  M.  >!uiikei-,  Of  City,  Given 
Aw.ii-d  In  ASoild  Competition. 
Graduated  At  Towson.  Three 
Other  N'oriMal  Sehool  Representa- 
tives  Receive    Honorable   Mention. 

Miss  .Elsie  Marguerite  Mun'.cer.  a 
teacher  at  the  Wordecai  Gist  School, 
Oaktorc!  and  Granada  avenues,  has 
been  awarded  first  prize.  ?75,  in  a 
world  essay  contest  conducted  by 
Ihe  American  School  Citizenship 
League. 

The  subject  of  Miss  Munker's  essay 
was  "Methods  of  Promoting  World 
Friendship  Through  Education." 
Last  May,  when  the  article  was  pre- 
l)ared,  Miss  filnnker  was  a  student  at 
ihe  State  Normal  School,  Towson, 
and  was  1')  years  old. 

Three  other  representatives  of  the 
State  Normal  School  received  awards. 
Miss  Lillian  E.  Rawlings,  Miss  Ellen 
Mar  Moffett  and  T.  A.  Vant  Sant,  Jr., 
were  given  first,  second  and  third 
honorable  mentions,  respectively. 
They  were  graduated  last  June  from 
tire  Towson  school.  The  second  prize 
was  won  by  Stanislav  Sule,  of  a  nor- 
mal school  in  Czecho-SIovakia,  and 
the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Gifford,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Hyannis,  Mass. 
Born    In    Baltimore. 

Miss  Munker  was  born  in  Balti- 
more and  has  spent  her  life  here. 
She  is  living  with  her  parents  at  !i 
fjol field  avenue.  In  1922,  when  she 
was  graduated  from  the  Western 
High  School,  she  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
liniversity  and  took  a  winter  and 
summer  course  in  that  institution, 
specializing  in  English.  At  the  State 
Normal  .■School  she  was  a  member  of 
the  honorary  fraternity  Chi  Alpha 
Sigma. 

"The  tirst  part  of  my  essay  was  de- 
voted to  refuting  arguments  tending 
to  show  the  necessity  for  war."  Miss 
Munker  said  yesterday.  "In  the  lat- 
ter half  I  suggested  ways  of  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  peace  that  might 
be  helpful  if  employed  in  classrooms. 
\\  anls  Fairness  In  Teaching. 

"For  instance,  in  teaching  geog- 
raphy, I  suggested  that  the  interde- 
pendence ol  countries  be  emphasized 
and  the  help  given  and  received  by 
each  country  pointed  out. 

"In  studying  other  countries  I 
would  emphasize  the  things  that  each 
has  done  well  instead  of  leaving  the 
pupil    with    the    impression    that    an 


and  only  good  things  come  from  the 
United  Stales. 

"Particularly  important  is  fairness 
in  teaching  history.  In  the  sijoth 
grade  we  teach  history  of  the  World 
War  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  in- 
structors' personal  prejudices  often 
play  a  very  great  part  in  the  toach- 
ing.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  en- 
tirely eliminated,  but  in  my  essay  I 
pointed  out  that  sincere  efforts 
sliould  be  made  by  all  teachers  to- 
study  the  case  from  the  side  they 
don't  believe  in. 

"Recently  I  was  teaching  the  Civil 
War  period  and  the  boys  and  girls 
showed  the  greatest  excitement  and 
most  of  tlieni  had  preconceived  no- 
lions  which  were  all  in  favor  of  one 
side  or  tlie  other.  Both  were  largely 
wrong.  The  work  of  the  teacher, 
according  to  my  essay,  is  to  train  the 
pupils  to  look  always  at  both  sides. 

".Another  suggestion  which  I  put 
forward  was  the  giving  of  plays  with 
characters  representing  other  na- 
tions. I  also  suggested  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  although  so  many  of 
our  best  children's  stories  were  writ- 
ten in  other  countries  they  are  ap- 
preciated just  as  much  by  us." 

(From  the  Sun,   December   31). 


A  THEATRE  PARTY. 


Junior  Eleven  once  more  has 
started  planning  good  times  along 
with  study. 

The  first  plan  of  the  season  is  a 
Theatre  Party  at  Ford's  January  2  6, 
to  see  "The  Show-Off."  It  is  on  a 
"Tuesday"   night   too! 


SOCIAL  CHATTER. 


January  2  3 — Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  Nu 
Sigma,  and  Delta  Beta  Delta  sor- 
ities  are  having  their  annual  in- 
ter-sorority dance  at  the  Maryland 
State    Normal    School    Auditorium. 

January  2fi  — The  Sigma  Alpha  Fra- 
ternity are  having  a  subscription 
dance  at  Maryland  State  Normal 
School   Auditorium. 

January  2.^ — .Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall  is 
having  her  first  tea  for  the  stu- 
dents at  her  home. 

February   1-  -Miss  Tail's  second  tea. 

February  8 — Miss  Tail's  third  tea. 

February  13 — Miss  Lida  Lee  Tail's 
Valentine  party  in  honor  of  the 
Senior  Class. 


A  TRIP  TO  NEW  YORK. 


THE  FOG. 


The  fog  was  like  a  soft  grey  shroud 
Hanging  on  a   deadened   world; 

I      The    fog- — m.ingled      with      bluish 

I      smoke 

■  That  downward  passed  uncurled. 
And    through      the      mist      the   trees 

I      seemed  stooped, 

JThe  lamp  lights — like  distant  stars; 

Then    out    if   the    silence      came   the 
sound 

Of  the  tinkling  bells  of  cars. 
Raindrops  hung  on  every  twig 
As  tears  on  a  roughened  cheek; 
And  softened  by  the  blurring  clouds 
The  stateliest  house  looked  meek. 
When  all  at  once,  a  ray  of  sun 
Stole  through  the  darkened  mass. 
And  lo!   the  very  world  was  changed. 
(For  clouds — they  cannot  last). 

EVELYN  LANE,  Jr.  I. 


A  trip  to  Nev/  York  is  being  con- 
templated. This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  Lincoln  and  Horace- 
Mann  Schools.  Of  course,  this  trip 
requires  money.  Several  members 
of  Senior  3  are  putting  their  talents 
to  practical  use  to  earn  money  to 
make  this  trip.  In  any  way  possible, 
patronize  your  fellow-students. 

Woven  reed  baskets,  bread  trays, 
novelties,  etc.,  may  be  purchased.  If 
enough  students  are  interested,  a 
class  in  reed  weaving  will  be  started, 
at  a  nominal  sum  per  lesson. 

Block-printed  table  runners,  cur- 
tains scarfs,  may  be  purchased. 

Tie-dyed  scarfs  in  various  designs 
will  be  made. 

If  you  want  your  sticker  painted,, 
step  this  way. 

This  work  is  all  of  the  first  order, 
and  we  assure  you,  it  will  be  most 
satisfactory. 

You  have  the  opportunity  of  co- 
operating, and  w'ill  you.  fellow  stu- 
dents, rise  to  the  occasion? 

If  you  are  interested,  please  leave 
a  note  in  Senior  3's  mailbox,  with 
your  name  and  class  on  it.  An  ap- 
pointment will  then  be  made. 

Prices  will  cheerfully  be  furnished. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  FACULTY 


While  The  Oriole  is  essentially  the 
work  of  the  students  of  the  school, 
nevertheless,  we  should  like  to  have 
more  contributions  from  our  faculty. 

■We  know  they  have  had  many  in- 
teresting experiences  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  is  a  challenge.  May 
we  expect  more  faculty  contributions 
to  The  Oriole? 
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GIRLS'  BASKET  BALL  SCHED- 
ULE UP  TO  DATE. 


RURAL  CLUB  NEWS. 


Jan.  14 — :Eastern  at  Normal. 

Feb.   25 — Western  at  Normal. 

Feb.  2  7 — Y»"estern  Maryland  Col- 
lege at  Normal. 

Marf-h  C — Frostburg  at  Normal. 

.Ian.  2ti — \\estern.  away. 

Feb.  9 — Eastern,  away. 

Feb.  6 — Western  Maryland  College 
away. 

Feb.    1 '.' — Frostburg,   away. 

March  1" — Miliersville,  away. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  have  a 
second  team,  because  several  high 
schools  have  asked  for  games  with 
our  second  team.  Among  those  who 
have  written  are;  Annapolis  High 
School  and  Towson  High  School. 


RURAI,  CLUB  PROGRAM. 


Sincp  some  people  were  unable  to 

keep   heir   first  engagements   for  the 

Rural  Club  Meetings,  it  is  necessary 

to    make    changes   in      the    program. 

We  hopo  very  much  that  you  will  be 

able  to  l;e  with  us  on  the  given  dates. 
The   corrected   list   of     dates  is   as 

follows: 

January  7 — "What  is  a  Rich  Life  for 
a  Child  in  the  Country?"  Miss 
L.ida  Lee  Tall.  Principal  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Md. 

January  20 — ".Aly  Experience  in  a 
Ruial  .Bchool." — Mr.  Albert  S. 
Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
ucation. Baltimore,  Md. 

February  11 — "Country  Life  as  a 
Mosns  D(  Growth  and  Education 
for  the  Teacher." — Miss  Eleanor 
Smith  Supervisor  ilontgomery 
Countv    Schools,    R&ckville,    Md. 

Februarv  18 — "The  Rural  Parent 
and  the  Rural  Child." — Parent- 
Teacher-Child  .\ssociation. — Miss 
Jennie  E.  Jessup,  Helping  Teacher, 
Baltimore  County  Schools,  Tow- 
son, Mil. 

March  11 — "Social  Service  in  the 
Countrv  Community." — Miss  Net- 
tie C.  Holloway.  Supervisor  Wi- 
comico County  Schools.  Salisbury, 
JIavland. 

April  1.5 — "Consolidated  Schools  and 
Tlieir  Promotion." — Mr.  George 
Fox.  Superintendent  Anne  Arundel 
Countv   Schools,   Annapolis.   Md. 

April  28 — "The  County  Tax  Payer 
and  the  School." — Miss  Marj-  E. 
W.  Risteau,  Member  State  Board 
of  Education.  Sharon,  Maryland. 

Mav  13 — "V'liat  is  a  Rich  Life  for  a 
Child  in  the  Country?" — .Mr.  Ed- 
win W.  Broome,  Superintendent 
Montgomery  County  Schools,  Rock- 
ville,   Maryland. 

May  "i' — ^!iss  Martha  Birkeland.  Su- 
perviKor      Washington      County 
Schools.  Hag^rstown,  Md. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ALLAN  HTJLSIZER, 

Rural    Education. 


The   last    meeting     of      the   Rural 

•Club  was  held  on  January  7,  1926. 

I      The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 

'evening  wa*^  a  talk  by  Miss  Tall.   Her 

topic    was    an    extremely    interesting 

and  appropriate  one.  "The  Richness 

of  the  Rural  Child." 

Some  of  the  points  touched  upon  in 
I  her  talk  were  her  experiences  in  rural 
schools  in  Baltimore  county  and  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  met.  She 
spoke,  too.  of  the  importance  of  the 
intermediate  grades.  The  point  was 
made  that  at  Goucher  most  of 
the  students  take  pre-school  or 
high  school  work,  but  leave  out 
the  intermediate  grades.  She  ex- 
plained that  isolation  meant 
death;  that  a  very  important  phase 
of  rural  life  is  mental  and  physical 
activity. 

Miss  Tall  suggests  that  the  proper 
equipment   for   a   rural    school   is:    a 
small  printiiig  press,  sewing  machine, 
forge,  work  bench  and  cooking  stove. 
The   books  should   be   numerous  and 
of  varied    tj-pes       In      rural   schools, 
plays  should  be  produced  and  taken 
into  toe  urban  communities.      It  was 
considered  etiually  as  important  that 
■the  country  child   take  excursions  to 
!  the  city  as  that   the  city  child  visit 
■  the  country. 
I  M.  G.  B. 


\\  HK.\  RO.SIO  AND  I  CiO  OUT 
TO  TE.\CH. 


THE  STORM. 


The  wind  moans  and  howls. 
I  Trees  frenziedly  sway  to  the  left  and 
'  to   the   right. 

Tossed  by  a  relentless  storm. 

1  It  thunders,  it  lightens. 

i  The  very  skies  seem  about  to  open. 

'  It  grows  darker  and  darker. 
'Till  one  can  scarce  see  ahead  of  him 
Fierce  and  furious  is  the  storm. 

Then  slowly,  the  black  curtain  rises 
i  to  heaven. 

The  storm   abates. 

Thunder  and     lightning  no     longer 

flash  through  the  sky. 
,  'Tis  calm  and  clear, 
j  And  the  turbulent  world  is  at  peace 


No  city  school  for  Rose  and  me. 

The  reason,  plain  as  plain  can  be; 
I  For  Rose  and  I  uo  school  shall  find. 

They're   filled;    but  do  you  think  we 
I  mind  ? 

Oh  no.  for  way  out  on  a  country  road 
.Where,  through  the  summer  the  fire- 
flies glowed, 
:  Where  robins  chirp  and  sing  in  glee. 

Ah,   there's   the  place    for   Rose   and 
j  me! 

I  For  there's  a  little  country  school 
I  Ail   ivy-trimmed,   wiiere   breezes  cool 
i  Ki.ss  our  \\  arm  clieeks  as  if  to  say: 
I  "We  hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant  day.'. 

'.We'll  take  our  children  through  the' 
I  hills, 

I  We'll  study  all  the  rocks  and  rills, 
I  We'll    find   the      lovely      haunts   and 
I  bowers, 

'And  there  well     teach,     among  the 
flowers! 

.  Nature  there   shall  be  our  guide, 
'  And  not  a  squirrel  from  us  shall  hide. 
They'll    welcome    us,     and     dance   in 

glee. 
They'll   love   our  school,     and     Rose 
and   me. 

At   night,   when     all     is  white   with 

snow 
Ne'er  to  the  movies  shall  we  go. 
But   into      a      horse   sleigh   we   shall 

climb 
And  prepare  to  have  a  glorious  time. 

And   when  at     home  we     come  that 

night. 
Snug  in  our  beds,  all  tucked  up  tight. 
We'll  lie  and  wish     that     you  could 

share 
The  joys  tliat  we  are  having  there. 

We'll  have  our  ideals  firm  and  strong. 
We'll  stand  for  right,  we'll  shun  the 
wrong. 


once  more. 


L.   KORNBLATT. 


A  higher  goal  we'll  strive  to  reacli. 
When  Rose  and  I  go  out  to  teach. 

RUTH  OWENS,  Sr.  3. 


K.-itabiished  1^1^ 

FETTL^G  MANUFACTURING  JEWELRY  CO. 


A.  H. 


Maimfticturers  of  Greek  Letter  Fraternity  Jewelry 
DIAMONDS        FINK  JEWELRY 
213  N.  LIBERTY  STREET  BALTIMORE, 


MD. 


Compliments  oi 
"TffE  BLACKS  DIi,CRER  MFG. CO. 

TOWSON,  MD. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  POSSIBILI- 
TIES FOR  TEACHING  CITI- 
ZENSHIP IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS? 


As  one  Ihiuks  of  the  children  in 
the  State  of  Mai-yland  who  attend 
the  rural  schools,  one  is  forced  to  be- 
lieve there  was  never  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  boys  and  girls  to  be- 
come desirable,  active  citizens. 

Before  one  can  plan  to  do  citizen- 
ship work,  one  should  ask  what  is  a 
citizen?  A  citizen  of  a  country  is  a' 
person  who  is  entitled  to  certain  priv- 
iltges,  certain  protection  and  owes 
certain  obligations  tO  one's  country. 

If  we  believe  that  "we  learn  by 
doing,"  then  what  may  be  done? 

First,  we  must  discover  the  im- 
portant problems  of  desirable  citizens 
and  learn  how  they  perform  their 
tasks.  That  is,  if  one  is  to  act  prop-' 
erly  and  etflciently,  one  must  have 
sufficient  understanding  and  wisdom! 
and  the  de.-^ire  and  power  to  do.  I 

What  ai'c-  some  of  the  privileges  I 
of  rural  children  in  common  witli  ' 
other  children  in  the  State  and  I 
Nation  ? 

Every  child  is  entitled  to  a  public 
school  education;  free  text  books, 
certain  type  of  buildings  and  spec- 
ially trained  teachers.  Most  chil- 
dren at  a  certain  age  will  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  and  holding  prop- 
erty. Each  one  may  have  Uncle 
Sam  carry  his  or  her  mail. 

Every  child  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion from  bodily  harm.  There  are 
traffic  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  the  traveling  public.  Health  laws 
are  made  for  their  protection  as  well 
as  a  Bureau  of  Welfare  which  regu- 
lates child  labor. 

For  every  privilege  and  form  of 
protection  there  are  corresponding 
obligations.  Among  many  things 
that  may  be  mentioned,  every  citizen 
should  carry  his  or  her  share  of  the 
burden  of  maintenance.  Every  citi- 
zen has  a  representative  right  in  law- 
making, therefore  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  uphold  all  laws 
passed  by  a  voting  majority  until 
they  have  been  revoked. 

We  believe  there  must  be  intelli- 
gent understanding  to  act  wisely. 

What  opportunities  lie  in  the  rural 
school? 

Every  child  should  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  discussing  and  voting  on  all 
problems  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of -children  in  the  school.  With 
proper  planning,  children  will  help 
to  protect  the  school  property: 
building,  books,  play  ground  equip- 
ment and  yard.  Tliey  take  delight 
in   beautifying  their   surroundings. 

Children  are  always  interested  in 
the  problems  of  their  parents. 

If  there  is  a  new  road  to  be  built, 
Ihey  are  interested.  'If  they  can  in- 
crease the  yield  per  acre  in  fruits, 
grains    or    vegetables,    they    want    to 


know  how  they  can  get  help  to  do  it. 
If  laws  of  sanitation  are  passed  that 
affect  the  stock  farm  they  are  alive 
to  the  problem.  They  are  always  in- 
terested in  such  economic  problems 
as   co-operative   marketing. 

If  there  is  a  game  law  that  affects 
their  fun  or  pocket  money,  they  are 
up  and  doing.  If  the  State  or  Nation 
sets  apart  a  forest  reservation  should 
they  know  why,  aim  to  prevent  for- 
est fires  and  stimulate  others  to  help 
the  cau.';e? 

Should  they  know  and  use  every 
department  of  government  in  the  lo- 
cality. State  and  Nation  that  will  help 
to  iniprov"  themselve  physically,  so- 
cially and  economically? 

Radio,  transportation  improve- 
ments by  rail,  sea  and  air  and  land 
are  great  aids  to  the  rural  people. 

The  time  has  come  now,  when  the 
person  who  lives  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  should  be  intelli- 
gently interested  in  all  problems  that 
our  country  is  discussing  with  other- 
nations  oi  the  world.  Not  until 
every  citizen  has  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  our  international  problems 
v.'ill  there  grow  a  better  agreement 
among  people's  and  a  better  invest- 
ment of  onr  funds  for  the  true  bet- 
terment of  our  people. 

Children  who  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and  encouraged  to  intelli- 
gently discuss  problems  and  engage 
in  tasks  suited  to  their  ability  and  to 
their  social  group  will  naturally 
make  more  desirable  citizens. 

STELLA  E.  BROWN, 
Principal   of   Campus   School. 


SLEDDING. 


When  the  snow  begins  to  fall, 
The  children   go   forth,   one   and  all; 
Go  to  the  icy  hills  not  far  away, 
And  there  they  spend  the  happy  day. 

Johnnie,   Betty,  and  all  the  others 
Go  down  the  hill  with  their  brothers. 
And  as  they  are  going  down  the  hill 
One  of  Them  takes  a  spill. 

Another  sled  comes  down  the  hill 
And   bumps   the  one    that    took    the 

spill: 
One  of  the  children  got  hurt, 
Of  course,  he  was  not  alert. 

I 
1 

And   as  they  were  taking   him  down 

the  road 
He  slid  off  and  caught  a  cold. 
They  pnt  him  on  the  sled  again 
And    started    home    as    fast    as    they 
came. 
ELWOOD   BILLINGSLEY, 
7th  Grade,  Pine  Grove  School. 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ORIOLE 

M.    AGNES    ANDERSON 


A  FOGGY  MORNING. 


I  opened  my  eyes  reluctantly. 
How  unusually  dark  it  was!  It 
couldn't  be  seven  o'clock  yet.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed  to  look  at  the 
clock.  Glancing  out  of  the  window, 
1  noticed  the  vagueness  of  the  houses 
across  the  street.  So'  That  was  it. 
Foggy,  was  it?  Well,  no  use  to  look 
at  the  clock.  I  wasn't  to  have  those 
few  extra  minutes  of  sleep  after  all. 
1  dressed  slowly,  thinking  that  it 
would  be  no  use  to  curl  my  hair  that 
day;  for  no  matter  how  far  up  into 
my  hat  it  was  tucked,  the  dampness 
went  right  up  after  it.  calmly  un- 
curling it,  and  leaving  it  long,  stringy 
and  altogether  unattractive. 

What's  the  use  in  worrying?  It 
could  not  be  helped,  so  I  might  just 
as  well  forget  it. 

A  little  later  I  started  for  school. 
In  spite  of  the  uncurled  hair  I  felt 
quite  cheerful,  for,  although  foggy 
days  seem  to  make  most  people 
drowsy,  cross  and  gloomy,  it  has  just 
an  opposite  effect  upon  me.  I  love 
that  feeling  of  dampness  against  my 
face,  A  giant  eye  of  light  rushed 
towards  me  through  the  mist.  It 
proved  to  be  the  light  of  my  car.  I 
gazed  rireamingly  through  the  ■win- 
dow. All  automobiles  and  street 
cars  Vv'ere  lighted  and  their  lights 
were  the  only  visible  parts  of  them 
'til  they  were  right  at  you.  Slickers, 
red,  blue,  green,  gleamed,  accentu- 
ated by  their  background  of  grey- 
ness,  the  fog,  I  gazed  on,  thinking  or 
various  things.  I  wondered  if  our 
fogs  were  like  those  famous  ones  of 
London  about  which  1  have  read  and 
heard  so  much.  I  wouldn't  mind  liv- 
ing there  at  all,  I  thought.  It  ought 
to   be  rather  wonderful. 

Out  in  the  country  the  fog  ^-eemea 
denser.  There  were  few  buildings  to 
interrupt  it  so  rudely  as  did  many 
in  town.  The  car  seemed  to  rush. 
along  through  nothingness.  Finally 
it  stopped.  I  got  off  and  started  up 
the  hill  towards  school,  still  delight- 
ing in  that  wonderful  fog. 

Suddenly  someone  rushed  by.  "It's 
nine  o'clock,"  she  screamed,  break- 
ing rudely  in  upon  my  thoughts.  I 
came  to  earth  with  a  bump.  Rush- 
ing madly  the  rest  of  the  way  I  ar- 
rived in  my  class  room,  a  few  seconds 
after  my  name  was  called.  Late — - 
my  first  offense.  Plague  take  that 
fog!  It  wasn't  so  wonderful  after! 
all. 

ALICE  KRIETE,  Jr.  L 


"Say  It  AVith  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

FLORIST  and  XURSERYMAX 

Office:    Cut  Flower  and   Plant   Dept. 

5315   York   Road 

Nursery:   Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 

Govans,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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MISS  TALL'S  MESSAGE  TO 
THE  STUDENTS. 


PEALS  FEOM  THE  BELL 
TOWER. 


\c\v  Year's  Message. 

Another  spoke  has  been  added  to 
the  wheel  of  time,  and  19  2  6  is  here. 
What  does  the  new  year  visualize  for 
you?  It  should  open  vistas  of  way.? 
and  means  of  conquering  the  world 
anew.  Rousseau  has  said  "that  man 
is  born  free,  but  is  everywhere  bound 
in  chains."  Break  these  binding 
shackles,  and  resolve  to  live  youp 
life  as  you  think  it  should  be  lived. 
Blaze  your  own  path  of  rightful  liv- 
ing, and  you  will  have  to  answer  only 
to  your  God  and  your  conscience. 
The  class  motto  of  1926  may  well  be 
given  here:  "To  thine  own  self  be 
true." 

Live  a  little  better,  and  do  a  little 
better.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
may  the  New  Year  bring  about  the 
fulfilhrient  of  your  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions. 


Greetings  to  all  our  students  for 
the  ypar  1926!  What  does  the  fac- 
ulty wish  for  them?  Happiness  in 
(heir  work,  pleasure  in  their  school, 
opportunities  to  serve,  and  rewards 
through  success  as  day  succeeds  day 
to  round  out  anoiher  year's  experi- 
ence. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
honor  code  which  we  have  chosen 
this  year  as  our  strong  motto  might 
be  a  challenge  to  the  whole  school, 
to  the  students,  and  to  the  faculty. 

Honor  Codf. 
"For  life  is  a  mirror     of     king  and 
slave 
It's  juFt  what  you  are  and  do 
So   give    to   the    world   the   best   that 
you  have 
And    the    best    will    come    back    to 

you." — Bridges. 
We,  the  students  of  tiie  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  honor  of  our  Alma  Mater 
and  to  further  her  renown,  do  here- 
bv  in  good  faith  accept  the  following 
standards,  which  we  earnestly  believe 
to  be  a  benefit  to  our  school  and  an 
inspiration   to  our  lives: 

We  will 
Honor  our  school   at  all  times  as  u 

ha«  given  its  best  to  us. 
Render   service   wherever   and    when- 

ev«-r  possible. 
Respect   th*.  rights  of   the   other  fel- 
low and  treat  him  as  our  equal. 
I^earn   lo  look  for  th';  best  in  every- 
thing and  everybody. 
Be   ahvav.-i    honest   with    ourselves. 
Uphold  the  truth  regardless  of  cost. 
Never  consciously   hurt  anyone  by  a 

partial  judgment. 
Be   loyal   to  our  professional   leaders 

and   uph'ild  our  ideals. 
Honor   our   Hag   and    our   country   In 
truth   to   the   ideals  of  democracy. 
Honor   the   faith   of   our   fathers  and 
glorifv  God. 

LAUKA  BOLLMAX.  .Jr.   7. 


A  Me.ssage  To  The  Alumni. 

We  should  like  the  Alumni  to 
know  and  feel  that  we  are  interested 
in  what  they  are  doing.  We  know 
they  ari:  h.aving  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing experiences.  At  some  time  or 
other,  we  too,  shall  have  to  cope 
with  some  similar  problems. 

Send  us  news  regularly  of  what  is 
happening  in  your  classroom!  Ad- 
dress news  to  Alumni  Editor,  care 
of  The  Oriole. 


.\  Message  To  The  Men  Students, 

How  about  a  few  more  contribu- 
tions from  the  men  students?  We 
realize  you  are  greatly  outnumbered, 
so  there's  all  the  more  reason  you 
should  let  us  hear  more  from  you. 
Small  groups  have  taken  the  world 
by  storm,  so  dcn't  give  up  hope. 
Keep  the  good  work  up! 


Soap. 

After  wearily  plodding  at  our  la- 
bors for  the  day,  we  come  to  the  rest- 
rooms  to  "tidy  up."  We  approach 
the  door  witli  hopes  of  being  able  to 
indulge  in  refreshing  soap  suds,  but 
alas!   no  soap  is  forthconiing. 

May  we  apply  a  bit  of  psychology 
at  this  point?  "Practice  as  you  win 
perform."  For  this  we  need  S-O-A-P. 
Is  it  not  a  sad  fact  that  the  student 
rest-rooms  have  no  soap? 

Soap  is  a  worthwhile  investment. 
It  costs  little  in  actual  capital,  but 
pays  large  dividend.s  in  personal  ap- 
pearance. Then  one  must  not  for- 
get the  hygienic  value  of  soap..  Soap 
is  a  germ-chaser. 

We  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
refreshing  soap-suds  a  n  d  germ- 
chasers  in  the  near  future.  May  we 
expect  them? 


for  improvement  we  would  have. 
Howevei-.  I  think  we  are  all  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  our  conduct  at  as- 
sembly can  and  should  be  improved. 
By  our  conduct  in  assembly  we  are 
known  and  judged.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  our  guests  to  go  away  with 
a  poor  impression  of  our  school. 

"First  impressions  are  lasting." 
Strive  to  make  the  first  impression 
the  best  one  by  refraining  from  talk- 
ing and   hy  good  posture. 

Can  we  do  it?  I'll  say  we  can! 
Let  us  put  "good  conduct  in  assemb- 
ly" with  our  New  Year's  resolutions 
that  are  to  be  kept. 

"Tne  proof's  in  the  pudding." 
:VIake  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 

ronti'ibuUons   To   The  Oriole. 

The  Oriole  is  "published  monthly 
by  students  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School."  Is  this  statement 
exemplified  to  the  highest  possible 
degree?  You  know  the  answer. 
The  Oriole  is  your  paper.  Make  It 
representative  of  the  school.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  school.  Make  it 
be  your  "mouthpiece." 

The  Oriole  will  welcome  sugges- 
tions for  new  features.  No  matter 
how  insignificant  you  think  your  idea 
is,  leave  ii  at  The  Oriole  office.  It 
may  be  just  what  we  want.  We  also 
want  criticism,  but  make  it  con- 
structive, and  not  destructive. 

We  need  more  contributions,  stu- 
dents. You  can  give  them  to  us,  we 
know.  There  are  sparks  of  writing 
ability  lying  dormant  in  many  of  you. 
Ignite  these  sparks  with  enthusiasm. 
J.,et  them  catch  fire,  and  spread. 
Every  student,  before  leaving  Nor- 
mal, should  have  as  one  of  his,  or  her 
aims,  at  least  one  article  in  The 
Oriole.  It's  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling  to  see  your  own  name  in 
print.  Don't  take  our  word  for  it, 
but  try  it  out  for  yourself.  You'll 
agree,  we  know. 

Above  all  things,  remember  this. 
If   vou   can't   write — B-O-O-S-T! 


.Assembly    ronduct. 

If   we  could   only  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  what  a  strong  motive 


This  poem  was  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  Miss  Eckford.  who  asked 
me  to  write  a  poem  describing  the 
way  the  girls  at  Normal  wear  their 
hats. 

TO    A    HAT 

Poor     little     hat.     sitting     on     our 

highest    peak. 
Is    it    wonder    you    grow    dizzy    and 

want   to   shriek? 
Its    the    style,    'tis    quite   true. 
Yet  we  never  give  a  thought  to  you. 
We    grab    you,    pull    down    in    back, 

and  over  our  ears. 
And  run  oft   to  play  and  cheer. 
Patience    has    its    reward, 
So   don't   you    fret. 
You'll    come    into    your    own,    I    can 

bet. 
Then  snugly  on   our  heads   will   you 

stay. 
.\nd  be  queen   of  all   you  survey. 
ROSE    L.    KORNBLATT 
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JIKSSAGES  FROM  JOYLAXD. 

These  are  some  of  the  responses 
from  the  children  that  keep  you  smil- 
ing all  the  day: 


Teacher.  "What  do  you  have  a 
mother  and  father  for,  besides  to  get 
food  and  clothing  for  you?" 

Pupil:  "So  that  when  we  grow  up 
and  have  children,  our  children  will 
have  a  grandmother  and  grand- 
father." 


One  little  boy  came  from  New 
York  and  did  not  bring  a  birth  cer- 
tificate. The  teacher  had  been  ask- 
ing him  if  the  certificate  had  come. 
He  answered:  "I  don't  guess  my 
birth  mark  will  ever  come." 


The  children  had  been  to  the  Zoo 
at  Druid  Hill  Park.  The  teacher 
asked: 

"What  had  a  hump  on  it?" 
Becky     (with     much     eagerness): 
"My  father's  nose." 


On  one  of  the  cards  for  registra- 
tion, a  father  filled  in  the  following; 
"Place  of  birth — Hebrew   Hospital." 


One  day  while  on  an.  excursion, 
Randolph  remarked  that  he  could 
run  a  car  and  that  some  day  he 
would  take  the  kindergarten  for  a 
car-ride. 

"And  who  taught  you  how  to  run 
a  car?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "I  taught  my- 
self on  the  toy  car  out  Gwynn  Oak." 


Lillian  had  been  home  for  about 
a  week.  When  she  came  back  her 
teacher  said: 

"Lillian,"  were  you  ill?" 

"No,"  replied  Lillian  earnestly.  "I 
was  only  sick." 


Mother  told  her  child  that  if  he 
wouldn't  behave  he  couldn't  go  to 
heaven  with  the  angels. 

"Angels!"  exclaimed  the  child. 
"There  ain't  no  angels.  Papa  piit 
them  all  in  the  angel  cake." 


I'll  syncopate 
'Most  any  date 
But  to  modulate — 
From   key  of  C 
To   X  or  Z 
Bamboozles  me! 

Synonyms:     Modulation — Despera- 
tion— prostration. 


THE    AIM — AS    SHE    SAAV   IT. 

It  was  in  good  old  flytime.  "Mam- 
ma," said  little  Emmy,  who  was 
watching  her  mother  opening  up 
several  new  pieces  of  the  time-hon- 
ored Tanglefoot,  preparatory  to 
spreading  them  at  strategic  points. 
"I  know  where  you  can  get  some  o£ 
that  in  the  store  across  the  street, 
with  flies  already  on  it!" 


Riddle    brought    in    to    the   second 
grade   class: 

"What     was     Adam's     and     Eve's 
telephone    number?" 

Answer:   "2S1, Apple   (Two, ate  one 
apple) ". 

SENIOR  I. 


Classes  may  come  and  classes  may 
go,  but  Senior  3  has  its  infant  prodi- 
gy. Louise  Hudgins  has  just  re- 
turned to  school  after  an  attack  of 
the  juvenile  disease,  chicken-pox. 


HEARD  AT  MOXTEBELLO. — 3RD 
GRADE. 

Teacher:  "What  word  means  the 
place  where  you  are  going?  It's  a 
long  word  and  begins  des —  (mean- 
ing destination). 

Child:  "I  know.  It's  decimal 
point."    - 


Several  Normal  girls  were  walking 
to  Towson.  A  wagon  load  of  hay, 
drawn  by  two  mules,  was  passing  by. 
One  of  the  absent-minded  girls  ex- 
claimed: "We're  going  to  have  shred- 
ded wheat  for  breakfast." 


A  group  of  girls  were  congregated 
in  one  of  the  "dorm"  rooms  after  a 
day  of  "blues."  One  girl  was  lazily 
scratching  her  head.  Just  as  a  visi- 
tor interrupted  this  action,  she 
thoughtlessly  said:  "I  have  a  splin- 
ter in  my  finger." 


THE  ARTS. 


pearcd  in  Baltimore  as  a  dancer  with 
the  Follies. 

Before  I  give  the  substance  of  my 
interview,  I  must  tell  you  my  im- 
pressions of  Miss  Ricli  and  Mrs. 
Warner.  They  were  both  very  neat- 
ly and  tastefully  dressed.  Too  often, 
do  people  have  the  idea  that  actresses 
diess  in  a  flash\ ,  bizarre  manner. 
Most  of  us  could  well  take  a  few  les- 
sons from  them.  Miss  Rich  and  Jlrs. 
Warner  had  pleasant.  charming 
voices.  And  girls — cosmetics  were 
very  sparingly  used.  Let's  all  note 
this  fact. 

Miss  Rich  and  IMrs.  Warner  have 
just  returned  from  Europe.  This  is 
Miss  Rich's  first  vacation  in  seven 
and  a-half  years.  She  has  been  mak- 
ing pictures  for  Warner  Brothers. 
When  I  broached  the  subject  of 
school  and  schoolmarms,  Miss  Rich 
was  very  interested.  She  has  just 
placed  her  two  daughters  in  school 
in  Switzerland,  and  her  mother  is 
with  them. 

Miss  Rich,  like  most  of  us,  has  a 
hobby.  It  is  swimming  and  horse- 
back riding.  She  does  not  diet,  and 
even  eats  candy'  and  ice-cream. 
(There's  still  hope  for  us).  She  at- 
tributes her  figure  to  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. Miss  Rich  admires  the  athletic 
prowess  of  the  modern  girl,  and  has 
great  confidence  in  lier. 

When  I  shook  hands  with  Miss 
Rich  to  say  "good  night."  she  asked 
me  not  to  believe  all  the  flowery- 
things  Mrs.  Warner  said  about  her. 
I  assured  her  I  would  take  them  with 
"a.  grain  of  salt."  However,  after 
administering  that  grain  of  salt.  I 
find  it  unnecessary  to  change  a  single 
thing  Mrs.  Warner  told  me.  I  went 
away  with  (ho  feeling  that  JJiss  Rich 
and  Mrs.  Warner  were  real  human 
beings,  "even  as  you  and  I." 

ROSE  L.  KORNBLATT. 


lilXKIXG   WITH   PAST   EXPERI- 
EXCE. 

John,  aged  three,  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  first  visit  to  Sun- 
day School. 

"Well,  John,"  said  the  kindly,  but 
somewhat  skeptical  uncle,  "whom  did 
you  study  about  today?" 

"Peter  and  John,"  answered  John- 
ny  promptly. 

Then  he  continued  with  a  slight 
pucker  of  his  baby  brows:  "Not  this 
John  (pointing  to  himself), — Peter 
Rabbit!" 


Tiie   Theatre. 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  really 
wanted  to  meet  a  movie  star?  I 
know  the  answer  without  even  look- 
ing to  see  the  hands. 

On  December  14,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  personally  seeing  and  inter- 
viewing Miss  Irene  Rich,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  Metropolitan  Movie 
Theatre,  in  Baltimore,  in  conjunction 
with  "Compromise."  a  picture  in 
which  she  appeared. 

As  you  can  \\ell  imagine,  everyone 
was  eager  to  greet  her.  A  single 
line  was  formed  to  give  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  walk  past  her,  shake 
hands,  and  receive  her  smiling  "How 
do  you  do".  You  can  easily  under- 
stand how  elated  I  felt  taking  the 
interview  in  shorthand,  w'hile  talking 
to  Mrs.  'Warner  and  Miss  Rich.  As 
]Miss  Rich  was  so  busy  greeting  every- 
one, Mrs.  Warner  gave  me  most  of 
the  interview.      Mrs.  Warner  has  ap- 
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THOIOHTS   t)F    YOV. 

1  heard  a  golden-throated  lark 

Singing  in  the  dawn: 
I  toiK-hed  the  deep  blue  violets 

Like  those  your  eyes  have  drawn. 

I  breathed  the  fragranoe  of  a  rose 

Wet  with  cooling  dew; 
I  saw  a  star  fall  from  the  sky — 
.\11   thiiiE-s  bring  thoughts   of  vou. 
AXXKTTA  iIeHLIXG, 

Sr.   Special. 


TtlE   WIXD. 

Sometimes  the  wind  is  full  of  joy 
When      whispering      through     the 
trees. 

When  playing  with  the  fleecy  clouds. 
When   wandering   o'er   the   seas. 

Sometimes  the  wind  is  full  of  woe 
When  shrieking  over  the  leas. 

When  sobbing,  moaning  in  the  pines. 
When  wailing  through  the  trees. 

MARIE  L.  BRIX,  Jr.  9. 


THE    CHIXA    CAT. 

I  long  to  howl  on  fences  at  night, 
-    To  la])  milk  by  the  door; 
I  long  to  purr  before  the  fira 
As  I  lie  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

\ 
I'd  like  to  mingle  wUh  my  kind, 

And  I  wouldn't  mind  a  fight 
If  I  could  join  the  rest  of  the  cats 

In  the  back  alley  at  night. 

But  none  of  these   joys    can    be   for 
me 
As  I  sit  here  shiny  and  fat; 
I'm    used    as    an    ornament    for     the 
shelf, 
'Cau.se  I'm  only  a  China  Cat. 
MYRA  I.  CHRISTOPHER,  Jr.  9. 


was  a  scene  in  Bethlehem  of  the 
stable    where    Christ    was   born. 

On  the  Lithuanian  tree  there  were 
cand.v  canes,  candles.  Lithuanian 
dough  nuts,  dainty  little  paper  chains 
of  many  colors  and.  last  of  all.  a 
beautiful  white  bird  made  from  an 
egg  shell! 

The  German  Christmas  tree  was 
more  like  our  own  trees  than  any 
of  the  others.  It  was  decorated  with 
colored  balls  and  tinsel.  Besides 
this  there  were  nuts  which  had  been 
dipped  in  flour  to  be  made  white,  and 
also  many  sugar  cakes.  The  children 
had  planned  to  touch  up  the  tree  with 
"snow"  made  of  a  flour  paste,  but  in 
the  busy  days  this  final  touch  was 
not  accomplished. 

At  this  time  many  amusing  things 
happened  in  this  room.  On  arriving 
at  school  the  morning  after  the  Lith- 
uanian tree  was  trimmed,  the  follow- 
ing sign  was  found. 

LITHUAXIAN   TREE. 
6        pieces   of  candy. 
ilVi    candy  canes. 
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1 

5 

2 
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bird, 
heart, 
apples, 
oranges, 
silver  bells. 

o 
2 

paper  chains 
doughnuts. 

A  BROOKLYN  SCHOOL 
PROBLEM. 


ALL    THINGS    MISSED 
WILL    BE    REPORTED. 

FINAL. 

Many  good  things  came  out  of 
this  project.  The  children  and  par- 
ents and  teachers  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  one  another,  the  chil- 
dren are  better  able  to  work  togeth- 
er, some  knowledge  of  customs  of 
other  nationalities  has  been  gained 
and  last,  but  far  from  being  the 
least,  the  children  had  much  real 
pleasure  the  whole'  time. 

VICTORINE  MUMMA.  and 
MARGARET   REILLY. 


Our  club  consists  of  eleven  mem- 
bers. Not  great  in  numbers,  it's 
true,  but  watch  our  progress.  We 
have  been  writing  original  poetry. 
as  well  as  reading  the  works  of  mod- 
ern poets.  Beginning  with  January, 
our  efforts  will  turn  to  prose. 

At  our  second  December  meeting, 
we  had  quite  a  treat.  Miss  Eckford. 
who  heard  Alfred  Xoyes  speak,  gave 
us  a  short  talk  on  his  lecture.  This 
aroused  so  much  enthusiasm  that  the 
club  as  a  whole  decided  to  hear  Ed- 
win Markham,  when  he  speaks  in 
Baltimore,  which  will  be  in  Febru- 
ary. 

The  second  treat  was  a  talk  d> 
Miss  Eckford's  sister,  Miss  Eugenia 
Eckford.  from  the  North  Carolina 
State  College  for  T\'^omen,  at  Greens- 
boro. Miss  Eckford  gave  us  a  talk 
on  John  Drink  water,  who  recently 
spoke  at  this  college.  She  said  thai 
Mr.  Driiikwaler  used  beauty  as  his 
keynote.  He  has  the  poM'er  to  take 
the  plain,  ordinary  things  in  life, 
eiivclopp  tiiem  in  beautiful  thoughts 
and  beautiful  expi-essions.  and  we 
know  the  result.  We  have  some  of 
Mr.  Drinkwater's  poems  in  our  own 
library. 

We  meet  every  Club  Day  in  Room 
216.  If  you  are  not  affiliated  with 
any  club,  and  wish  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  our  group  of  "artistes",  come 
up  and  join  us. 

R.  L.  K. 


IN   THE   FOG. 


Have  you  ever  wondered  if  our 
Christmas  trees  are  like  those  of 
other  lands?  Yes?  Well.  then.  I 
will  tell  you  about  the  fifth  grade 
in  one  schol.  Several  weeks  before 
Christmas,  when  the  children  were 
studving  Christmas  customs  of  many 
lands,  they  suggested  that  each 
group  of  different  nationalities  in 
the  school  trim  Christmas  trees. 
Their  parents  helped  them  get  things 
ready  just  as  they  liad  done  in  the 
old  country.  Bundles  and  boxes  of 
curious  things  were  brought  to 
Bchool  in  the  days  that  followed. 

Soon,  had  you  chanced  to  go  to 
the  fifth  grade  room,  you  would  have 
seen  a  Bohemian  tree  decked  with 
nuts  covered  with  silver  paper,  figs, 
apples,  oranges  and  silver  bells.  Next 
to  this  was  an  Italian  tree  shining 
with  Italian  candies,  oranges,  bright 
bows  of  ribbon  and  a  sugar  baby 
doll.        In   the   Italian   garden   there 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 


During   1920: 

I.  "Try  to  give  God  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  every  day.  Shut  your  door 
and  he  alone  with  Him  that  He  may 
speak  to  vou,  and  vou  may  speak  to 
Him. 

II.  "Tak;  down  your  Bible  from 
its  place  on  the  shelf  and  make  it 
your  company  every  day.  Kneel 
down  and  read  six  to  ten  verses  out 
loud  to  yourself. 

III.  Be  faithful  as  never  before 
in  the  Ihree-fold  relations  of  life:  to 
your  work  and  to  those  with  whom 
you  work  and  play;  to  your  own 
nearest  and  dearest  who  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  you  the  best  that  the 
human  heart  holds  of  life  and  ser- 
vice; and  then  be  faithful  to  God  as 
you  expect  him  to  be  taithful  with 
you.  Never  let  a  day  pass  without 
real  communion." 


There  is  nothing  which  holds  a  more 

subtle   appeal 
Than   a   lavender  haze — strewn   with 
I      silver  and  grey. 
I  Just    a    fog — that    enfolds    with    in- 

tangible  cloak 
lAlI   the   vibrating   life   which   is   held 
!      in  its  sway. 

I  While  within  is  exquisite  suspense  at 
]      its  height, 

j  From    the      cautious      movements   of 
I      things   in   regime — 
Ever    straining    to     catch    sight     or 
I      sound   from  about — 
To  the  guarded  alertness  of  man   in 

this  scheme. 
How   unreal   does     it     seem   in   such 

softening  tones. 
Hvery   noise    parily   hushed,      by   the 
[      denseness   subdued, 
I  And   the  world   drifts  along  just  the 

same,  yet   apart 
I  As    the    dreamer    weaves    dreams    so 

delightfully  hued. 
Just  a   quiet  delight   in   this  modified 

world — 
Like   harmonious   strains   of    a     far- 
away song  — 
By  a  fog — that  has  softened,  refined 

to   content. 
Honk.      honk,      honk!      Don't      park 
here!    Will  you  i/lease  move  along? 
LENA   T.   RICILLY.  Jr.   I. 
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Wilson's  Silent  Partner 

Speaks 
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SENSIBLE,  niC'dest  man  of  remarkable  p-.ver 
and  influence,  which  he  used  only  to  get  th'P/rs 
done,  arises  as  though  from  the  dead  and 
unfolds  vital  and  important  history  of  current 
times.  The  man  is  Col.  Edward  M  House, 
Woodrow  Wilson's  silent  partner.  The  man 
whose  importance,  because  of  his  friendship  with  our 
War  President,  was  so  great  that  in  Europe  and  America 
he  was  known  as  "Wilson's  other  salf" — a  President  with- 
out office.  Through  "The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel 
House"  there  will  come  into  the  limelight  the  ramifications 
that  make  politics  so  intricate  and  diplomacy  so  mysterious. 
You  will  see  how  this  "man  of  mystery" — Colonel  House — 
went  to  England,  France  and  Germany  early  in  1914  and 
there,  in  the  name  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  sought  to  stop  the 
cr coming  war. 

!  ONEL  HOUSE  unfolds  how  he  supported  Wikon  for  the 
ntiminatirn — how  Iheir  incomparable  friendship  started  and 
-JevtJoped — how  Wilson  was  kept  from  having  a  break  with 
Murphy  and  Tammany  Hall,  which  would  probably  have  cost 
him  the  nomination.  Here  Bryan,  Page,  Baker,  McAd-ao, 
Burleson,  Houston,  Daniels  and  other  prominent  Democratic 
as  well  as  Sir  Edward  Gray,  Clemenceau,  Von  Bernstorff, 
Lloyd  tJeorge,  the  Kaiser  and  hosts  of  other  figures  in  current  history 
Mill  p^ss  in  review,  their  importance — and  unimportance — revealed. 
You  will  be  taken  behind  the  scenes  and  given  the  proof  of  so  many 
events  and  of  so  many  people  that  no  man  or  woman,  ycnng  or  old, 
can  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  read  this  remarkable  series  of 
onp  of  th.s  greatest  periods  in  our  current  history. 


limiros. 


le  Intimate  Papers 
of   Colonel   House'' 

Begins  January  31 — in  the  Sunday 
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THK    NKW    YEAR. 


The  New  Year  once  again  is  here; 

'It's  time  to  start  today 
To   make  new   resolutions." 
The  folks  around   us  say. 

If  only  we  tould  start  again 
Willi  a  new  life — every  one. 

.\nd  leave  out  all  the  things  gone  by 
That   we   Aish   had   not  been   done. 

I 
This  world  would  be  a  better  place, 

Our  lives  would  be  more  bright, 
And  almost   every  home  would   be 

A  happier  place  tonight. 

Alas,  we  cannot  start  anew. 

But — a  quick  sigh  of  relief. 
If  we  toar   our   last  year's  pages  out 

AVe'U  find  a  clean,  white  leaf. 

RUTH   OWENS,   Sr.   3. 

SPANISH  LEGENDS. 


(By  one  of  our  students  who  travels) 

Miss  Purnell  is  going  to  write  a 
Spanish  legend  for  each  issue  of  The 
Oriole.  She  has  lived  in  .Mexico. 
and  other  Spanish-speaking  parts  of 
the  country.  She  is  very  interested 
in  e^erything  Spanish,  and  also 
travels,  speaks  and  writes  Spanish. 
These  legends  have  actually  been  told 
to  Miss  Purnell  by  the  old  peons.  It 
is  very  likely  that  they  have  never 
been  written  before.  We  need  not 
tell  you  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  The 
Oriole: 

Tho  En<'haiifert  Pool. 

Th>!  student  had  boasted  of  his 
skeptical  attitude  toward  the  story 
told  him  by  an  old  peon.  He  had 
even  defied  the  warning  given  him, 
and  had  set  out  with  a  smile  of  scorn 
and  words  of  mockery  to  prove  to 
himself  the  fallacy  in  this  ancient 
legend. 

Journeying  on  foot  from  Mexico 
City  to  the  nearby  village  of  .\tzca- 
potzalco,  he  reached  the  outskirts  on 
the  second  night.  Alone,  he  fell  into 
a  dreamless  slumber.  Daylight  soon 
came.  The  clouds  shaken  from 
Aurora's  bed  were  tinted  by  the 
glowing  finger  of  sunrise.  Morning 
adorned  herself  with  softest  blue 
and  palest  rose;  dawn.  hesitant, 
slipped    into   a   sleeping   world. 

The  traveler  started,  listened.  A 
voice  bubbling  with  pure  joy,  leaped, 
then  glided  In  glorious  melody.  He 
looked  about  him.  Yes,  there  was 
the  pond  of  clear,  still  water.  But 
did  the  singing  come  from  it?  Was 
it  true  that  far  down  in  the  depths  is 
a  wondrous  palace  of  rock  crystal 
whero  lives  the  enchantress,  Triana? 
The  voice  came  no  more. 

Throughout  the  day  the  traveler 
watched  by  the  pond.  No  signs  of 
life  did  he  see.  The  peaceful  waters 
smiled  upon  lilni.  reflecting  only  the 
serenity  of  tropical  skies.  The  acrid 
fragrance  of  lemon  trees,  the  sweet- 


ness of  orange  blossoms,  served  to 
induce  dreams.  Fanciful  ideas  flit- 
ted through  his  mind.  It  must  have 
been  a  voice  singing,  that  sound  of 
running,  molten  gold.  Surely,  no 
spirit  inhabited  the  pond? 

That  evening,  as  the  stars  rose 
'higher  in  the  heavens  and  the  moon 
became  more  silver  clear,  the  trav- 
eler heard  that  mysterious,  lovely 
voice.  Now  it  was  low  and  hushed, 
dulling  his  senses  like  an  old  wine 
from  Arabia.  He  crept  to  the  pond's 
edge.  Smotth.  smooth  water  only. 
The  song  continued;  a  contented 
lethargy  possessed  his  being. 

Looking  into  the  untroubled  wat- 
ers he  saw  a  form  gradually  mater- 
ialize. ?iair  of  entwined  moon- 
beams framed  a  face  of  indescribable 
beauty.  Eyes  of  star-dust  and  lips 
of  chisled  ruby  smiled  slowly  upon 
lira;  marble-white  arms  stretched 
invitingly  upward.  Fascinated,  the 
traveler  forgot  all  else;  the  cold 
water  received  iiim  in  its  black  em- 
brace. 

Days  la'er,  a  student's  body  was 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  a 
small  pond  in  the  village  named  Atz- 
capot^aloo.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
the  Mexican  superstition  resents  mod- 
ern intrusion  upon  her  age-old  myths. 
Quien   sabe? 

PHYLLIS   PURNELL.   Sr.    7. 


EXCHANGES. 


"The   Owl'' — Evening   High      School, 

Baltimore,   ^\d.■. 

Your  Christmas  number  is  especi- 
ally fine.  The  feature  articles  are 
entertaining  and  instructive.  Come 
again! 

"The  fireen   Stone,"     West     Chester 
Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.: 
"The    Green    Stone"    seems    to    re- 
flect     a      lively   school    spirit.      How 
about  some  jokes? 


Judge — 'What  name?" 

Humorous    Aviator — "Angel,   sir." 

Judge — "Where     did     you     come 
from?" 

Aviator — "Heaven,  sir." 

Judge — "Well,    how    did    you    get 
here?" 

Aviator — "Slid    down    a    rainbow, 
sir." 

Judge — "Well,  take  six  months  for 
skylarking." 

— The  Owl,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STEWART8.(5. 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Onr  ftorviee  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 


"The    High    School    Times,"    Easton, 

Maryland: 

You  have  a  splendidly  written 
paper  with  plenty  of  school  news. 
We  think  a  few  more  jokes  would 
make  it  still  better. 


"The    Normal    Trumpet,"    West    Lib- 
erty, W.  Va.: 

This  latest  number  is  a  good  one. 
We  enjoyed  the  article  on  Christmas 
customs  that  have  come  to  us  from 
long  before   the   Christian   era. 


"Washington      Collegian,"      Chester- 
town,  Md.: 

Yon  have  a  very  attractive  paper. 
We  are  especially  glad  to  congratu- 
late the  entire  college  upon  receiving 
Grade  "A'  classification.  Let  us 
hear  from  you  again. 


WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?      You  may,  sir. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 

That   girl   will   hold   your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.     Call  again.     Good-day. 

MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your   Money   and   Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towsou,  Md. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in    Coal,    Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 


Towson,  Mfl. 


Rlderwood,  Md. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  CLUB. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  Psychology 
f^lub  n-:;s  an  e.xtremely  interesting 
one.  and  provided  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  as  well  as  some  material 
for  thought.  The  chairman  read 
sections  from  a  psychological  satire 
by  Stephen  Leacock.  It  dealt  humor- 
oush'  with  the  outbreak  of  psychol- 
ogy, there  being  a  Psychology  of 
Business,  a  I'sychology  of  Salesman- 
ship, etc.  It  recommends  the  em- 
ployment of  a  practicing  psychologist 
for  the  settling  of  domestic  warfares, 
just  as  wt'  call  in  an  emergency 
plumbf;r  v.lien  the  pipe  is  burst.  It 
defends  the  possible  installation  of 
sign  reading: 

F.SYCHOLOG1ST 
Open  Day  and  Night. 
AVe  gather  from  its  satirical  pages 
that  !he  inielligence  tests  are  essen- 
tial materials  in  the  tool  chest  of  the 
modern  business  house.  It  seems 
that  in  applying  for  a  position,  the 
employer  has  just  to  send  the  appli- 
cant to  a  iTacticing  psycbologst.  who 
will  supply  the  person  with  intelli- 
gence tests.  How  much  easier  is  tliis 
method  tlian  the  old-fashioned  one 
of  determining  the  applicant's  fitness 
for  a  certain  line  of  business.  Imag- 
ine a  man  who  has  professed  to  have 
followed  the  celery  business  for 
twenty  years  and  who  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  psychology,  able 
to  judge  a  man  by  the  number  of 
bumps  on  his  head,  and  call  a  man 
a  "thinker"  who  can  with  ease  coui^t 
the  scales  on  a  goldfish. 

YETTA   BRICKMAN,    Reporter. 

TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

L.    ECKER,   Prop. 

York  &  Joppa  Roads 

Friedmau-Shelby   All-Leather    Shoes. 
First   Class   Shoe   Repairing. 

MASON'S  GARAGE 

WILLYS-KXIGHT   &    OVERLAND 

SALES  AXD  SERVICE 

TIRES,   TUBES,  ACCESSORIES 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone   Towson   554  Towson,   Md. 


PROBLEMS  OF  A  STUDENT 
TEACHER. 


TOWSOX  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,   Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson   204  and   201. 


Before  we  went  out.  we  ^Vere  told 
not  to  say  that  we  are  doing  practice- 
teaching.  We  must  admit  that  stu- 
dent-ie:iching'  is  a  more  dignified 
tprm.  but  we  still  feel  that  we  art- 
practice-teaching — practicing-  our  de- 
vices upon  innocent  children  who 
have  done  nothing  wrong  except  that 
they  happen  to  be  in  a  Practice 
Center. 

One  of  the  things  we  had  to  over- 
come was  laughing  at  the  children's 
funny  remarks.  Blessed  is  he  who 
has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  but  we 
often  wishwd  that  ours  wers  not 
([Uite  so  keen.  Who  is  there  with 
soul  so  dead  that  he  would  not  laugh 
out  loud  when  one  of  the  youngsters 
says  that  he  saw  "Evolution"  at  the 
circus? 

How  can  you  keep  your  children 
from  telling  you  their  family  secrets? 
In  a  very  few  minutes  we  have  been 
told  about  the  new  baby  and  moth- 
er's new  recipe.  We  do  so  hate  to 
cut  them  short — it  seems  so  un- 
sympathetic. 

What  do  you  do  with  the  children 
who  insist  on  hugging  you  every  time 
they  pass  you?  How  can  you 
hide  your  embarassment  and  retain 
your  dignity  at  the  same  time?  We 
have  done  away  with  most  of  this, 
hut  it  is  really  quite  flattering  to 
have  the  children  make  a  fuss  over 
vou. 

One  of  the  children  received  a 
sweater  for  Christmas.  It  was  a 
brilliant  red  with  white  stripes. 
Could  you  have  kept  the  class  from 
ha-ha-in.§   when   they  saw  him? 

If  you  can  go  through  all  of  the 
above  ivithout  cracking  a  smile,  and 
without  losing  an  inch  of  your  dig- 
nity, you  indeed  deserve  the  epithet 
of  "professional  poise" — but  what 
does  that  mean? 

ANNA  DIAMOND. 


CHRISTMAS  AND   PEACE. 


Peace  is  *he  very  essence  of  Christ- 
mas Spirit.  Peace  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  issue  in  the  world  to- 
day. This  was  the  subject  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  valuable  lecture 
given  by  Jliss  M.  Carey  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  at  assembly  last 
Tuesday.  Miss  Carey  studied  in 
England  after  the  war  and  knows 
well  the  harrowing  effect  the  war  had 
upon  the  individual  and  the  devast- 
ating effect  upon  the  nation.  Some 
of  the  high  lights  in  the  lecture  were: 

Prevention  of  future  wars  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  an  organization 
working  in  unity  toward  World 
Peace.  Future  wars  will  be  more 
terrible  and  mors  deadly  than  any 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Science 
has  brought  this  issue  to  pass,  be- 
cause it  has  reached  such  a  high 
plane    in    development    of    poisonous 


gases  These  gases  will  destroy  and 
eliminate  a  large  city  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Think  of  the  millions  who 
will  be  sacrificed  unless  we  have 
World  Peace. 

The  effects  of  the  war  in  England 
are  still  very  discernible,  in  that  mil- 
lions of  men  are  unemployed  as  a  re- 
sult of  discontinued  trade  with  Ger- 
many. This  country  was  England's 
most  valuable  customer.  These  men 
have  been  without  work  for  nearly 
seven  years.  This  impairs  the  mor- 
ale of  the  nation,  and  is  an  economic 
loss  to  the  nation.  The  men  who 
fought  in  the  World  War  who  are 
physically  disabled  and  shell-shocked 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  employment 
as  w'ell  as  others. 

Not  only  the  men  feel  the  horrible 
tentacles  of  war,  but  the  women  who 
were  once  sturdy.  The  strong  have 
become  victims  of  nerves.  The  bur- 
den of  the  war  and  its  effect  has  add- 
ed hardships  and  privations  to  the 
women   of   England. 

Wars  accomplish  nothing,  settle 
nothing,  decide  nothin.g.  but  only- 
cause  new  wars.  The  World  War 
was  an  evidence  of  this.  When  the 
carnage  was  over  America  withdrew 
her  troops  from  foreign  fields  and 
calmly  let  the  other  nations  take  the 
burden  of  reconstruction  upon  them- 
■■^elves,  to  progress  as  best  they  could. 
Since  this  manifestation  of  obvious 
selfishness  on  America's  part,  most 
of  the  nations  feel  that  all  our  pur- 
poses have  been  selfish. 

What  can  we  do? 

Within  the  last  two  years  histor- 
ians and  writers  have  come  to  realize 
the  importance  of  teaching  the 
voung  people  of  this  country  triitli. 
Text-books  of  modern  writers  empha- 
size peace,  truth,  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man  rather  than  hatred; 
Then,  if  the  text  books  are  advocat- 
ing World  Peace,  the  teachers  have 
it  in  their  hands  to  teach  truth  to 
the  future  citizens  of  this  glorious 
country.  So  w-e  must  press  on  to  the 
knowledge  of  right  and  brotherhood 
among  nations,  and  join  an  organiz- 
ation whose  clarions  call  is  World 
Peace. 

MARG-AlRET   E.   MATTHEWS. 
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SOME  PIECES  OF  LITERA- 
TUPE  WHICH  CAN  BE 
DRAMATIZED  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  STUDY  OF 
RECORDS. 


Junior  Eleven  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  records,  found  that  a  well 
rounded    view    of    how    our    present 
book  came  to  be.  could  be  obtained  ; 
through   a   series   of   dramatizations,  j 
We    believe    these    same    dramatiza- 
tions   can   be    used    to    advantage    in  I 
the  elementary  school.  I 

Third  grade  children  in  their 
study  of  primitive  life  wish  to  know 
how  people  communicated  with  one 
another  way  back  in  those  early 
times.  Kipling's  Just  So  Story  "The 
First  Letter."  gives  one  an  amusing 
story  of  how  a  litle  girl  attempted  to 
send  a  message  to  her  mother,  and 
how  it  was  misinterpreted.  The 
story  runs  something  like  this: 

Long  ago  there  lived  some  very 
primitive  people,  who  made  their  | 
homes  in  caves.  These  people 
speared  fish  for  the  major  part  of 
their  food.  One  day  Taffy  and  her 
father  went  out  to  catch  flsh.  While 
doing  so  the  spear  hit  a  rock  and 
was  broken.  AVhile  Taffy's  father 
■was  trying  to  mend  his  arrow  point, 
the  litle  girl  was  trying  to  figure 
out  how  she  could  get  another  spear 
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from  their  cave.  Just  then  a  strang- 
er appeared.  The  father  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him.  but  Taffy  decided  that 
she  would  send  him  on  an  errand, 
to  bring  her  father's  other  spear.  So 
she  set  about  drawing  pictures  on 
a  piece  of  birch  bark.  She  drew  pic- 
tures of  the  spear,  her  home,  which 
was  a  cave,  her  mother,  the  beaver 
swamp,  and  the  stranger,  none  of 
which  the  man  understood,  because 
he  didn't  speak  her  language.  How- 
ever, he  thought  he  would  have  to 
try  to  carry  out  Taffy's  w-ish,  be- 
catise  she  must  be  the  daughter  of 
a  great  chief. 

The  traveler  found  Taffy's  mother 
and  gave  her  the  piece  of  birch  bark. 
Now  Taffy's  mother  had  never  seen 
pictures  before,  and  when  she  lO'.ked 
at  this  one  she  thought  that  the 
strange  man  had  killed  her  little  girl 
and  husband,  and  had  come  to  do 
them  harm.  So  she  called  all  the  wo- 
men of  the  camp  together,  and  they 
beat  the  stranger,  then  made  him  lead 
them  to  Taffy  and  her  father.  Much 
to  the  mother's  amazement  she 
found  them  well  and  contented. 
Taffy  was  rather  disappointed  that 
they  did  not  bring  the  spear,  but  the 
mother  was  full  of  joy  that  her  fam- 
ily was  safe.  As  for  the  stranger, 
he  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  lite. 
Taffy  then  explained  her  letter  to 
them  all. 

After  dramatizing  this  story  third 
grade  children  would  have  a  much 
greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write  than 
they   had   before. 

The  fifth  or  sixth  grade  would  en- 
joy dramatizing  "Gabriel  and  the 
Hour  Book."  by  Evelyn  Stein.  It 
gives  a  very  good  picture  of  life  in 
the  monastery  in  midiaeval  times.  Af- 
ter living  with  Gabriel  and  Brother 
Steven  for  a  little  while,  the  chil- 
dren would  come  to  realize  our  great 
debt  to  these  care-taking  monks,  for 
they  not  only  made  all  of  the  books 
at  that  time,  but  they  made  them 
as  beautiful  as  they  could. 

The  seventh  grade  in  studying 
modern  methods  of  printing  would 
in  all  likelihood  wish  to  know  how 
these  marvelous  printing  machines 
came  about.  The  inventor  of  mov- 
able type  suffered  the  fate  of  many 
(•onlributors  to  progress.  How  Fust 
was  ridiculed  and  bedeviled  by  his 
townsmen  because  they  did  not  un- 
derstand what  he  was  doing,  is  told 
by  Robert  Browning  in  the  poem 
"Fust  and  His  Friends".  After  read- 
ing this  poem  one  could  not  help 
but  .resolve  to  be  tolerant  of  the 
things  we  do  not  understand.  Parts 
of   it   are   adapted    to   dramatization. 

Each  story,  it  dramatized,  calls  for 
a  study  of  the  architecture,  cos- 
tumes, furniture  and  customs  of  the 
time,  in  order  to  produce  the  proper 
setting  and  costumes  for  the  play. 
One  searches  for  this  information 
with  a  zest  not   found  when  the  mo- 


tive is  only  to  recite  the  poem  to  the 
teacher. 

We  have  touched  on  three  stories 
only  which  lend  themselves  to  dra- 
matization, in  the  study  of  records. 
There  must  be  many  others.  Would 
it  not  be  worth  while  for  the  stu- 
dents making  a  study  of  records  to 
add  to  this  list,  through  the  Oriole 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  our  senior  year  we  will  have 
a  fairly  complete  list  of  poems, 
stories  and  incidents  of  history  re- 
lating to  "How  the  Race  Has  Put 
Itself  on  Record?" 
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AN    AnVfiNTUEE    WITH    SIR 
WALTER  RALEIGH. 


About  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
rentury,  152:;  a  boy  named  Walter 
Raleigh  was  living  with  his  tatheil 
and  mother  in  a  small  farm  house 
near  the  seaport  lown  of  Devonshire, 
in  southern  England.  His  family, 
tliougii  not  rich,  belonged  to  a  fam- 
ily which  had  long  been  rich  and 
powerful  in  England. 

The  fatber  and  mother  were  very 
proud  of  their  son,  who  Was  noted  in 
the  neighborhood  for  his  beauty. 
His  features  were  regular,  his  com- 
plexion rosy,  his  eyes  large,  bright 
and  brown,  and  his  mind  quick  and 
activ.?. 

When  a  boy,  Raleigh  was  like  all 
other  boys.  There  was  nothing  he 
enjoyed  quite  so  much  as  going  down 
to  the  wharves  and  hearing  the  sail- 
ors tell  thrilling  stories  of  the  sea 
and  the  strange  countries  they  had 
visited.  Then.  Raleigh  would  say  to 
himself:  "When  1  am  a  man,  I  too, 
will  discover  some  new  land."  He 
was  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  and  as 
soon  as  he  Mas  old  enough,  was  the 
co7iipanion  of  his  father  as  he  gal- 
loped over  the  hills  with  his  pack  of 
hounds  yelping  at  his  sides,  chasing 
the  fleet-footed  deer. 

When  about  fifteen,  he  left  his 
quiet  home  for  Oxford.  He  entered 
into  his  college  work  with  as  much 
zest  as  he  had  shown  in  pursuit  ot 
amusement  before.  When  he  had 
been  here  almost  three  years,  he  was 
offered  a  chance  to  try  some  of  the 
adventures  he  had  so  long  thought 
and  dreamed  of.  He  received  training 
in  warfare  while  in  France  during 
the  conflict  between  the  Huguenots 
and  Protestants. 

Since  the  time  the  Cabots  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  England  had  not  sent 
out  many  exploring  expeditions.  But. 
as  you  know.  Spain  had  done  so;  and 
her  colonies  were  growing  stronger* 
than  those  of  any  other  European 
nation,  and  her  trade  was  greater. 

Never  the  best  of  friends  with 
Spain,  England  naturally  did  not  like 
to  see  Spain  gaining  more  power 
than  she  herself  had  across  the  sea. 
So.  not  to  be  outdone,  the  English 
soon  made  plans  for  planting  colonies 
in  America,  and  for  carrying  on  a 
larger    trade    with   that    country. 

Moreover,  England  had  other  rea- 
sons for  ^^•anting  to  colonize  Ameri- 
ca, besides  the  desire  to  increase  her 
trade  and  to  hold  her  own  with 
Spain  There  was  always  the  old 
hope  of  finding  gold;  and  there  was 
yet  a  fourth  rea.son.  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  population  of 
England  was  about  five  millions,  and 
there  was  not  work  enough  in  the 
kingdom  to  keep  so  many  employed. 
Hundreds  could  find  nothing  to  do. 
So  while  the  rich  in  England  were 
growing  richer  each  day.  the  poor 
were  growing  poorer.      Why  not  send 


these  poor  idle  people  to  America? 
There  they  would  certainly  have 
plenty  of  work  and  a  fair  chance  to 
make  a  new  start  in  life. 

Raleigh's  half-brother.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Guilbevt,  whose  ambition  had 
long  been  stirred  by  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, had  made  up  his  mind  to 
start  out  upon  a  voyage  himself.  He 
wanted  to  explore  the  still  mysterious 
continent  of  America.  He  fitted  up 
a  squadron  of  vessels  which  he  him- 
self was  to  command.  When  it  was 
put  to  sea.  Raleigh  was  on  the  flag- 
ship with  Sir  Humphrey.  Lt  was  his 
first  experience  of  life  on  the  ocean 
and  he  watched  everything  with  keen 
interest.  He  shared  the  rough  life 
of  the  sailors,  enduring  many  of  the 
hardships  to  which  they  w^ere  sub- 
jected. Unfortunately  for  Sir  Hum- 
phrey, the  expedition  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  he  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth with  his  ships  badly  damaged 
and  the  expedition  was  given  up. 

On  the  second  voyage,  the  explor- 
ers wished  to  make  a  settlement  in 
Newfoundlond.  The  expedition  set 
out  in  15S3.  commanded  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey. Raleigh  remaining  at  home. 
Guilbert  reached  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, but  his  men  became  un- 
ruly and  demanded  that  they  be 
taken   home   again. 

Having  claimed  the  land  for  the 
Queen,  he  sailed  south  to  the  Kenne- 
bec River.  A  great  storm  arose.  Sir 
Humphrey  decided  to  head  for  Eng- 
land. Soon  the  little  ship  began  to 
founder  in  the  terrible  sea.  Sitting 
near  the  stern,  the  brave  man  called 
out  to  his  companions  on  the  other 
vessel:  "The  way  to  heaven  is  as  near 
by  sea  as  by  land."  That  night  the 
ship  went  down,  and  neither  he  nor 
Ills  sailors  were  ever  seen  again. 

Raleigh  was  much  grieved  but  not 
discouraged  by  the  sad  death  of  his 
brother.  As  soon  as  possible  he 
fitted  out  another  fleet  to  colonize  the 
New  AVorld.  This  time  he  thought 
he  would  make  a  settlement  farther 
south  and  from  Queen  Elizabeth  ob- 
tained the  right  to  plant  colonies  in 
any  region  not  already  occupied  and 
also  to  govern  such  colonies  as  he 
might  plant.  These  charters  gave  in 
writing  tl:e  privileges  the  Queen  was 
willing  to   grant  her     colonists,   and 
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granted  him  right  to  explore  and 
settle  the  eastern  coast  of  America 
and  to  make  himself  governor  of  any 
colony  he  might  found.  The  colon- 
ists who  went  with  him  were  to  have 
all  the  political  and  religious  rights 
and  privileges  that  they  had  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  ocean  was  quiet  and  peaceful, 
and  they  reached  the  shores  of  North 
Carolina  after  a  pleasant  voyage. 
Their  anchors  were  cast  just  off  the 
island  of  Roanoke,  and  going  ashore, 
the  English  found  the  climate  de- 
lightful, the  vegetation  rich,  and  the 
Indians  most  eager  to  welcome  them. 
For  several  weeks  the  explorers 
stayed  on  the  island  and  such  a  good 
time  did  they  have.  that,  when  they 
got  back  to  England,  they  gave  only 
glowing  reports  of  all  they  had  seen. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted 
(Continuel  on  Page   12) 
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AX  ADVEXTIRE  AVITH  SIR 
WALTER    RALEIGH. 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 
when  she  heard  of  the  glorious  re- 
gions across  the  sea.  that  she  named 
them  Virginia,  in  her  own  honor.  As 
a  reward  for  his  efforts  in  the  new 
land.  Raleigh  was  knighted  and  be- 
came Sir  'Oalter  Raleigh. 

In  1S55  Raleigh  sent  us  another 
company  which  sailed  in  a  fleet  of 
seven  vessels.  Ralph  Sane  was  made 
governor.  But  from  this  time  mat- 
ters did  not  progress.  The  colonists 
were  lazy.  Instead  of  exerting 
themselves  in  tilling  the  ground  and 
building  homes,  they  wasted  their 
time,  and  lived  on  what  they  could 
get  from  the  Indians.  Of  course,  the 
Indians  did  not  like  this  arrange- 
ment. The  English  were  only  a 
burden  to  them,  and  constant  quar- 
rels arose. 

The  next  year  Sir  Francis  Drake 
sailed  up  to  Virginia  to  see  how  the 
colonists  were  getting  along.  He 
found  them  almost  destitute  and 
terribly  homesick,  and  yielding  to 
their  i)leadings.  he  carried  them  back 
to  England. 

As  far  as  founding  a  colony  was 
concerned,  the  expedition  had  proved 
a  failure.  However,  it  brought 
about  two  results  which  were  of 
great  value  to  England.  On  their  re- 
turn, .Sir  Walters  colonists  presented 
him  with  two  kinds  of  plants  which 
they  found  growing  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land, which,  up  to  this  time,  the  Eng- 
lish had  never  known.  They  tried  it 
and  liked  it  so  well  that  it  has  ever 
since  been  raised  in  their  land.  The 
othr  plant  was  tobacco,  which  the 
colonists  had  tried  and  had  proved 
worthy  of  being  carried  all  the  way 
to  England. 

Sir  Walter  tried  the  tobacco,  and 
he  too.  liked  it.  An  amusing  tale  is 
told  of  what  happened  to  Sir  Walter 
one  day  as  he  was  smoking.  His  ser- 
vant, who  had  never  before  seen 
smoke  come  out  of  anyone's  mouth, 
came  into  the  room.  He  glanced  at 
his  master,  thought  he  must  be  on 
fire  and  rushed  out  for  a  jug  of 
water  which  he  promptly  poured  all 
over  Sir  Walter   to  put  out  the   fire. 

In  ^'^ii^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made 
another  effort  to  colonize  in  Ameri- 
ca. This  time  the  colonists  included 
women  and  children  as  well  as  men. 
John  White  was  made  Governor  and 
had  under  him  twelve  a.ssistants.  A 
city  was  to  be  built  in  X'irginia  and 
called  the  City  of    Raleigh. 

Soon  after  they  landed  on  Roan- 
oke a  little  girl  was  born.  She  was 
the  first  child  of  English  parents  to 
be  born  in  America.  Her  name  was 
Virginia  Dare,  and  she  was  the 
granddaughter  of  John  White,  the 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  colony. 

The  colonists  united  in  asking 
Governor  White  to  return  to  England 
and   hasten      the     supplies  so   much 


needed.  At  lirst  he  refused,  but 
finally  consented  as  the  ships  were 
ready  to  sail.  He  expected  to  return 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  he  started, 
The  colonists  told  him  that  if  for 
any  reason  they  left  Roanoke  Island 
they  would  carve  on  a  tree  the  name 
of  the  place  where  he  could  find 
them.  If  he  had  gone  in  search  of 
them,  he  would  cut  a  cross  above  the 
name. 

On  the  search  for  his  last  colony. 
Governor  White  said:  "Upon  a  tree, 
in  the  very  brow  thereof,  were  curi- 
ously carved  these  Roman  letters  "C. 
R.  O.."  which  letters,  presently,  we 
knew  to  signify  the  place  where  I 
should  find  the  planters  seated,  ac-! 
cording  to  a  secret  token  agreed  upon 
between  them  and  in  my  last  de- 
parture from  them.  But  we  found 
no  such  signs  of  distress,  and  passed 
on.     And   on   one   of   the   chief   trees 

jor  posts  at  the  right  side  of  the  en- 
tiance   had   the  bark   taken   oft;    and 
five  feet   from  the  ground,  in  capital 
letters      was      graven      'CROATAX.'i 
From    thence      we      went    along    the 

j  water  side  toward  the  point  of  the 
creek,  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  of 

I  their    boats,    but    we    could    perceive 

'  no  sign  of  them."  \ 

;  "Croatan"  was  the  name  of  an  is- 
land not  far  away.  But  though 
search   after  search   was      made,   not 

jone  of  the  missing  colonists  was  ever 
found  on  that  island  or  anywhere 
else.  I 

Saddened  and  disappointed  by  the 
I  fate  of  his  colonists,  Sir  Walter  gave 
up  his  idea  of  personally  founding  an' 
English  settlement  in  America.  -  | 

I      About    this    time    Raleigh    secretly  | 
married  a  young  girl  w'ho  was  Eliza- ^ 
jbeth's   maid  of  honor.      When   Eliza- 
ibeth  heard  of  this  marriage,  she  was  j 
I  very  angy   and   had   Raleigh   sent   to' 
the  Tower  to  punish     him.      He  had  i 
been    a    prisoner      there      some   time  | 
(When   some  of   his   ships,   which   had 
;  been  out  for  Spanish  prizes,  brought 
in  a  Spanish  vessel  loaded  with  valu- 
able  goods.      As   Raleigh   was     chief 
owner    of    the    fleet    which    had    cap- 
tured  the   prize,   he   was   set  free   so 
that  he  might  help  divide  the  booty.! 
j  Elizabeth  was  much  pleased  with  her 
share   and    upon    Raleigh's   return   to, 
.prison    .=ient    word    that    he    might   be 
freed.  I 

I      According      to      Spanish    accounts, 
Guiana,    in    South    America,    was    in' 
i  truth,  the  land  ot  gold.      Stories  were  I 
told   of  a   great   city  which   stood   on  i 
jthe    heights   in    the      interior   of    thej 
I  country,    where   the   very   troughs   atj 
I  the   corners   of   the   streets   at   which 
I  the  horses  were  watered  were  made 
j  of   solid    blocks   of    gold    and    silver,  i 
Raleigh   disliked   the  Spaniards  very^ 
I  much,   and    to    prevent    their    getting] 
I  the  land  of  gold,  he  determined  him- 
self  to   take   possession    of   it    in    the' 
name  of  his  Queen   Elizabeth.  j 

In    1.59il    five   stout  shins   provided 


with  crews,  arms,  and  provisions, 
with  Sir  Walter  as  commander,  left 
the  liarbor  of  Plymouth  The  fleet 
reached  Guiana  in  safety.  He  re- 
turned to  England  to  get  more  men, 
but  when  lie  reached  there,  he  was 
needed  in  an  attack  against  Spain 
and   could   not   return   to   America. 

Soon  after  this  Elizabeth  died,  and 
King  James  of  Scotland  became  King. 
Now  James  did  not  like  Raleigh  and 
took  from  him  his  estates  and  offi- 
cers. Some  of  his  enemies  claimed 
he  was  guilty  of  treason  and  he  was 
tried  and  convicted.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  where  he  re- 
mained thirten  years. 

While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  world.  At  last  he  was  re- 
lease':!, that  he  might  go  again  to 
Guiana  to  find  the  gold  mines  of 
which  he  had  heard.  This  expedi- 
tion was  not  successful  and  upon  his 
return  he  again  was  thrown  into 
prison.  The  old  charge  of  treason 
was  i-evived  and  Raleigh  was  taken 
from  prison  and  beheaded. 

Stimulated  by  his  expedition,  oth- 
ers followed  his  lead  w-ith  happier 
results.  After  a  few  years,  more 
and  more  English  people  crossed  to 
America  and  many  English  colonies 
were  established  along  the  eastern 
coast.  They  succeeded  by  their  hard 
and  earnest  work  in  turning  a  wil- 
derness into  the  prosperous  land  of 
an  English-speaking  nation — Ameri- 
ca.— PHEEE    E.    ROUTZALIN, 

4th  Grade, 


DIPLOMAOV. 

"Annie,"  called  her  mistress, 
"come  into  the  dining  room  a  min- 
ute. Now  look  at  this.  I  can  write 
my  name  in  the  dust  on  this  table." 

Annie  grinned.  "Ifd  be  a  grand 
thing."  she  said,  "to  have  a  eddica- 
tion." — Henderson  Review.  Hender- 
son.  Md. 


Wellesley —  Do      you      care 
horses? 

Harvard — No.  I  wait  on  tables 
Lord  Jeff. 


for 


Our  fathei-  fell  upon  the  ice. 

Because    he   could    not    stand 
He  saw  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes 

We  saw  our  father  land. 

—The  Normal  Trumpet.  W.   Va. 


Prof. — How   in   the   world   do   you 
ever   expect   to   make   a    living? 
Dumbell — By  writing. 
Prof. — Writing   what? 
Dumbell — Home. — Belle  Hop. 


She — "What  color  do  you  prefer 
for  brides?" 

He — "White  is  my  first  choice." 
University  of  Nebraska,     ^wgwan. 

"The  Tattler,"  of  Emmitsburg,  in- 
forms us  that  Miss  Alary  Smith,  of 
the  '25  Class  of  .Md.  State  Normal 
School,  is  in  charge  of  the  6th  and 
7th  grades  in  the  elementary  school. 
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BELAIR  COMPLIMENTS  THE 
ORIOLE. 


hiin.  lie  nol  only  played  music 
which  someone  else  had  thought  of — 
"composed,"  we  say —  and  written, 
down  on  paper,  but  when  he  was  only 
five  years  old  he  made  np  little  tunes 
which  his  lather  wrote  down  for  him. 
As  he  grew  older  he  learned  himself 


'The  Oiiole,"  published  monthly 
by  students  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  at  Towson,  is  one  of, 

the  most  attractive  College  News!  °,^  '",,'*^''.'^®  "^®™  °"  Paper, 
sheets  that  come  to  this  office.  It  is 
niechnnitally  perfect,  and  the  mater- 
ial contained  therein  shows  an  in- 
tense interest  on  the  part  of  the 
editors,  Many  of  the  writers  are 
poetieally  inclined  and  many  delight- 
ful little  bits  ot  verse  are  published 
in  these  columns.  School  work  oc- 
cui)ies  much  space 
reports  of  athletic  stunts.      Space   is ' '"^    father    said:    "Wolfgang 


WHY  NOT  BY  THEIR 
ORCHESTRA? 

Schools  are  known  by  a  great 
many  kinds  of  extra  curricular  ac- 
tivities; the  school  paper  for  in- 
stance, the  school  teams,  the  school 
glee  club.  Why  not  by  the  school 
orchestra?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
schools  are  known  by  their  orchestra. 
All  colleges  and  .normal  schools  have 
them,  and  now  almost  every  high 
school  has  one. 

Of  course,  it  was  his  music  that  he'  ^°^^  7^"'^  f-  ^-  ^-  ^^  °^^  school, 
chool  work  oc-|l"^«''  "est  of  all,  and  'he  worked  so  j  y?"i"  «fh°ol,  to  rank  as  high  as  the 
which  includes  'i-'^l  and  played  so  well  that  one  day  °'',^,'''-  ^'^"  *;  y°"-„  ^^e»  f^'^^  by 
ants  Space  is '  l"s  father  said:  "Wolfgang,  wouUr  ^°"'.  °'-cliestra.  If  you  play  any 
also  given  for  discussions  on  the  y^'^  "ke  to  go  with  your  sister  ^na\^:,T,^l,XJZ!c'l.'.T'%'°,  Vy.'"''"''- 
nuestions  of  the  day,  and  there  is  one  '"^^  ^"^  P  ^^  ^o.^'  the  king,  who  "as  :^ou.;vi  1  be  welcome^  it  Come'  to 
excellent  article  on  the  subiect  of  the  ' '"^''6^1  »s  to  visit  him?"  wneie    uie   lUD   comes   it.      Come   to 

U^'irno  Conference    Lid  an^^^^^^^^^  .Wolfgang  thought  it  would  be  the  i'^^^'.l^/lY:.^^  ^^Y^^^_  ^»_^.  .'»°'i't  ^klp 

"Sleppins  Stone  to  World  Peace." ,  "'^'cst  thing  he  had  ever  done,  to  go 
Book  Reviews  furnish  another  fea- 1 '■°  ^he  palace  and  play  for  the  king, 
ture  that  is  interesting.  M^°  y°"  wonder  that  he  was  pleased? 

(Clipped      from      the      "Bel      Air ,  ^°  '"^^  ^  few  days  he  and     his  sister 


In  all  his  lessons  he  was  quick  to 
learn,  but  what  do  you  suppose  he 
liked  very  much?  It  was  arithmetic, 
and  it  is  said  he  sometimes  covered 
the  chairs,  tables,  walls  and  floors 
with    figures. 


Times" 


of   Januarv   1,   1926). 

.T.  MARIE  KELLY,  Sr.  15. 


MOZART. 


Some  months  bring  us  flowers — 
other  months  bring  us  snow,  and 
along  with  the  liowers  and  snow 
come    birthdays.      A      hundred      and 


started    with    their 

wonderful  trip.  | 

The  kin,f>-  was  so  pleased  when  he 
found  that  so  smal  a  boy  and  girl' 
were  going  to  play  for  him  that  he 
had  a  regular  party  for  them,  and 
invited  some  of  his  friends  to  come 
and  listen  to  the  little  concert.  | 

Wolfgang  was  a  very  small  boy  to 


half  of  thein.  The  orchestra  cannot 
bo  a  success  unless  you  attend  each 
practice.  The  practices  are  arranged 
to  suit  our  schedules  as  closely  as 
father  "on'That ,  l'°|«'*"'^',  ^nd  they  are  as  follows: 
'      Saxophones — Monday,  3  o'clock. 

Strings — Jlonday,    4    o'clock. 

Everybody — Tuesday,    4   o'clock. 

Our  orchestra  so  far  has  been  do- 
ing splendid  work.  It  is  composed 
of  about  fifteen  members.  The  first 
of  the  year  our  star  pieces  were 
"Waltzes  from  Mile.  Modiste," 
"Sweetheart"  from  Maytime,  and 
My  Hero,"  from  the  Chocolate  Sol- 


seventv  years  ago,  in  the  year  1756,  P'^^   !">efore   a   king,   but   he  was  not      „,.,    ^,^^^ 

on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  a   afraid   and   all   were   so 'pleased   thatjdier.      You   heard  them  in  assemblv 

boy  nauK-1  Wolfgang  Amadous   Moz-   'hep    wanted    him     to     come     again.' 

art  was  born  in  the  city  of  Salzburg, '  "^"f"   they   went      home,      beautiful 
Austria.  I  Presents  were  given  to  the  two  chll 


new  music, 
md  the  whole  thing  was  carried  off 


j  Then  in  November  we  were  asked  to 

play  one  evening  in  the  Towson  High 

-  ,  ,  ^,  ,  ,    I  School   for   the   Parent-Teachers'   As- 

Ws   are   thinking      of      him   today  ^J"^^;";  and  among  them  one  that  made   gociation.      Of    course,    we      had    to 
especially  because  it  is  his  birthday.  ^  WoUgang    very    happy.     This    was   a  learn  a  whole  stack  of 
I  think  you  Mill  like  to  celebrate  his   violm! 

birthday    v,-ith    me    when    you    know!      Before   long    the      little      boy   had  quite  successfully 
what  an  unusual  boy  he  was.  |  learned  to  play  on  his  violin  and  the'      Next    was    the      Christmas    music. 

How  would  you  like  to  go  to  a  organ  as  well  as  on  the  piano.  He  You  heard  the  orchestra  play  that 
palace  to  meet  a  real  king — one  as  kept  on  making  up  music,  and  writ- ■  in  A.ssembly  on  December  the 
rich  and  powerful  as  those  you  read  ing  it  down  so  that  other  pleople,  twenty-second.  You  can  judge  for 
about  in  story  books?  Mozart, '  could  play  it.  Their  children  and .  yourself  if  you  liked  it.  If  you  will 
when  just  about  as  old  as  you  are, '  grandchildren  played  it.  and  now  all  help,  we  will  soon  have  Johns 
did  go  to  a  palace.  Would  you  like  many  people  right  here  in  our  city  ^  Hopkins'  Blue  Jay  Orchestra  jealous 
to  know  how  it  all  came  about?  i  are  happy  to  play  or  hear  his  music,   of  us — who  knows! 


Wolfgang,  or  Wolferl.  as  his  fam-   Sometimes  we  hear  it  at  big  concerts 
ily  called  him.  was  a  happy  boy  and   where   there   are    many    instruments,  | 
used  to  have  a  fine  time  playing  with   and   sometimes     someone     plays  the  I 
his  older  sister,  but  the  thing  he  liked  music  on  a  violin  or  a  piano.      I  have  | 
best  to  do  was  to     listen     to  mu.sic.   some  of  his  music  here  now.      Would 
The   father   used  to  play     so  beauti-   you  like  to  hear  It?     Here  is  a  list 
fully  on  the  piano  that  the  little  boy   from   which   we     can     choose:    from 
often   forgot   all   about  the   game    he   Universal  School  Music  Series,  Teach 
was  playing,  and  stopped  to  listen.        ers'    Booli 

Sometimes   a   man   would   come   to   Oeheken. 
see  Wolfgang's  father,  bringing  with  | 


RUTH  WILLSON. 


A  GRADUATE  IN  INDIA. 


him   a   trumpet   on   which   he  played.   Intermediate   Grades 


Miss  S.  Elizabeth  McCann.  a  grad- 
uate   of   the    Normal    School    in    the 
year      19  2  4,      and     an     experienced 
^  ,      ^.  Maryland  teacher  when  she  came  to 

Damrcsch,    Kartlan    and    us,  has  gone  to  India  to  take  up  the 
I  work  of  a  missionary.  From  her  home 
Mozart    Records    for    the    Primary   at  Ritherdon  Road,  Vespery.  Madras, 


My!  Wolfgang  liked  this  so  much 
that  he  used  to  dance  while  the  man 
played. 

He  liked,  too.  to  hear  his  sister 
practice,  and  sometimes  after  she 
had  finished  playing  he  would  climb 

up   on   the  piano   stool   and  with   his  termediate  Grades 
baby   fingers   pick   out  tunes   he   had   Fifth  Year  i\Iusic  Book, 
heard.  •      In      Camp — Hollis      Dann 

He  was  very  happy  when  his  father  Year  Music  Book 


Lullaby-Columbia  3095. 
Minuet  Don   Juan — Columbia. 
Romance — Columbia  3157. 
Sonata  No.   11 — Columbia  3123. 
Rondo — Victor    6497. 
Mozart  songs  for  the  Primary  In 


Miss    McCann      sent    the      following 
message   to    Miss   Tall,    with   an   em- 
broidered handkerchief  done  by  the 
little  mission  Indian  girls: 
"May  Christmas  enter  in  your  door 
To    find   you    happier   than   ever   be- 
fore." 
Miss  McCann  also   wrote  that  she 
had   been   in   the   hills   studying   the 
Fifth  I  language  this  year,  which  she  found 
very  difficult,  and  that  next  year  she 


said   he  might  take  lessons  too,  and  I      A    Spring      Entertainment — Hollls   would    begin   her   school    work,    and 
■soon   he   could    play     so      well     that  Dann;  Sixth  Year  Music  Book.  I  that  she  was  verv  enthusiastic  about 

grown-up  people    liked    to    listen    to  SOPHIE  MINDEL,  Sr.  3.      lit. 
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ASSEMBLY   PROGRA5I  FOR 
JAM  ARV. 


I 


NEW    DEAL   IN    CHINA. 


.Ian.    11 — Mrs.    Kinsolving. 

Jau.    12 — Studem  Council. 

Jan.    13 — Music. 

Jan.  14 — Posture  Program.  Health 
Educational  Department. 

Jan.  15 — Founders'  Day  Program. 
History  Department. 

Jan.  lb — Mr.  Sliafer  from  the  Red 
Cross. 

Jan.  19 — Miss  McKinstry  from  Cen- 
tral School  of  Physical  Education. 
New  York  City. 

Jan.    20 — Music. 

Jan.    21 — Dramatization     of     Scenes 


IS  IT   WORTH   WHILE? 


fr 

om  favorite  books. 

Jan. 

22 — Literary  Societies. 

Jan. 

25 — Class  Meetings. 

Jan. 

26 — Geography  Department. 

Jan. 

27 — Music. 

Jan. 

2S  —  Fine     Arts     Department, 

Miss  Snyder. 
Jan.    2  9— Athletic  Association. 


ATTENTION!      EVERYBODY! 


Look  What's  Here'  The  best 
comedy  of  the  season — "The  Show- 
Off,"  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Tuesday 
night,  January  26.  Come,  Join  the 
crowd  and  share  the  fun — all  for 
fifty  cents.  Buy  your  tickets  early 
from  members  of  the  Craft  Club,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  rush.  Tickets  50c  to 
$2.50. 

Seniors.    Juniors,    everybody   come 

You're   sure  to   have   lots   of   fun! 

Won't  have  to  check  your  laughs 
at  the  door. 

See  a  better  play  than  you've  ever 
seen   before. 

SECRETARY  OF  CRAFT  CLUB. 


Absent-minded  Old  'Forty-niner 
Spending  Christmas  in  Florida  — 
Waiter,  bring  me  a  nice  fat  grub- 
stake smother  with  gold  nuggets. 
ten  fried  sheriffs  on  toast,  two  baked 
bandits  in  a  boiled  stage-coach,  and 
a  scrap  with  Indians  on  a  side  dish. 
Pronto! 

Waiter  fto  himself) — I  guess  he 
made  a  million  in  land  over  night 
and  means  a  turkey  dinner. — Black 
and  Blue  Jay. 


Customer  —  "I  want  a  quarter's 
worth  of  carbolic  acid." 

Proprietor — "Veil,  dis  is  a  pawn 
shop,  but.  Mister,  we  have  razors, 
ropes,  and  revolvers." — The  Quill. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


HIS  SrOOKSTIOX. 

She — "If  we  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried you  must  give  up  smoking." 

He — "Yes,  darling." 

She — "And   drinking,  too." 

He — "Yes,   dearest.' 

She — Now,  doesn't  anything  else 
suggest  itself  to  you  that  you  can 
give  up  on  your  own  accord?" 

He — "Certainly;  and  that  is,  all 
idea  of  marrying  you." 


Permitting  China  to  fi.x  her  own 
tariff  i-egulations  is  a  crucial  step 
in  a  movement  which,  in  time, will 
change  the  entire  political  and  com- 
mercial comple.xion  of  the  Far  East. 

With  full  authority  over  her  reve- 
nues. China  can  collect  enough  mon- 
ey to  pay  oft  her  debts,  amounting  to 
a   few      million   dollars.        Since   the 
Powers   represented   in   the   Customs 
Conference   at   Peking   have   granted 
China    unrestricted   tariff   rights,    be- 
ginning   January    1,    1929.    the    out-| 
look  for  China  is  bright,  for  she  will, 
have  three  years  in  which  to  build  a' 
stable   foundation   for  the  important 
tasks   ahead. 

China  is  stirring  toward  real  na- 
tionhood. The  rest  of  the  world  is 
slowly  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
China,  as  a  nation,  is  the  most  pow- 
erful in  the  world  in  point  of  popu- 
lation and  man-power — a  nation 
such    as    the   world    has   never   seen. 

Through  all  their  ups  and  downs, 
the  Chinese  have  come  to  regard  the 
United  States  as  their  best  friend. 
If  American  friendship  has  meant 
anything  to  China,  America  in  the 
future,  will  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
line  to  benefit  by  Chinese  commercial 
e.xpansion,  certain  to  result  from  the 
movement  now  under  way  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  independence. 
SENIOR  XI. 


SHE  W.^SX'T  GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Colored  Mammy:  "Ah  wants  a 
ticket  for  Florence.'  I 

Ticket   Agent    (after  ten   minutes' i 
search    in    a   railroad    guide):    "And 
where  is  Florence,  madam?"  | 

Mammy: "Settin'  over  yonder  on 
de  bench." — The  High  School  Times, 
Easton,    Md. 


"Let   mt-   but   do   my   work   from  day 
to   daj , 
In  lield  or  forest,  at  desk  or  loom, 
In    roaring    market-place    or    tran- 
quil  room; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
"This    is    my    work,    my    pleasure, 
not  my  doom!" 

— Henry    Van    Dyke. 

All  writers  of  note  eulogize  work 
and  honor  the  man  who  works, 
whether  he  be  the  president  at  Wash- 
ington or  the  most  humble  laborer 
on  the  streets.  Work  is  no  longer 
considered  menial;  it  is  recognized 
today  as  noble  and  honorable. 

The  person  who  wishes  to  succeed 
must  work.  Is  it  not  true  of  us  as 
we  prepare  for  the  profession  of 
teaching?  Can  we  reach  our  goal, 
can  we  become  the  best  teachers  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  without  work? 
Certainly  not.  Yet  all  this  effort  we 
must  put  forth  can  not  be  labeled 
mechanically  as  hard,  monotonous 
"work."  for  with  it  and  from  it  comes 
a  certain  element  of  enjoyment.  This, 
after  all,  is  the  highest  type  of  work 
— working  for  the  sheer  pleasure  one 
derives  from  it. 

Then,  our  work  is  made  far  more 
enjoyable  by  the  frequent  occasions 
for  play  that  are  continually  creep- 
ing into  our  school  program.  This, 
of  co'irse,  is  not  the  highest  incen- 
tive for  work,  but  it  helps  a  great 
deal  when  work  is  the  heaviest  to 
think  of  a  playtime  fast  approach- 
ing. With  added  zeal  we  attack  our 
work,  anticipating  the  time  when  we 
shall  play. — "The  Quill."  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Clara  Blocher — "You  know,  she 
swears  she  has  never  been  kissed  by 
any    man." 

Mary  Lib  Cox — "Well,  isn't  that 
enough  to  make  anyone  swear?" — 
The  Quill,   Louisville,   Ky. 


CASH  AXD  CARRY. 

The  girl  walked  briskly  into  the 
store  and  dropped  her  bag  on  the 
counter. 

"Gimme  a  chicken,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  want  a  pullet?"  the  store- 
keeper asked. 

"No,"  saucily  replied  the  girl,  "I 
want   to  carry  it." 


Beautiful    residences    for    rent    on 
Main   Street.      Five  blocks  from  the 
Everglades.      Apply    at    Real    Estate 
Office    anytime    during    low    tide. 
Black  and  Blue  Jay. 


EPITAPHS. 

Beneath   this   weeping   willow 

Lies  Mrs.   John   Hink. 
Who  put   her  electric  iron 

Into   the  sink. 

— Experimenter. 

ST.ATIC. 

"John,    dear,    what    do    you    want 
lor  your  breakfast?" 

"Oh,  an  egg  will  do,   dear." 

"Want   it   soft?" 

"Yes." 

(Wifey  puts  it  on  for  hall  an  hour 
and  says.)  First    Chap — "Would    you    like   to 

"John,    this   egg    won't    get    soft."   join   the  Friar's  Club?" 

"Oh.  that  isn't  your  fault,  dear,  I|  Second  Chap — "You've  got  me 
I  guess  a  Plymouth  Rock  laid  it." —  wrong,  brother,  I'm  not  a  cook." — 
West  Virginian.  I  The  Owl,  Baltimore,  Md. 


"Hubby,  do  you  love  me?" 
"Yes." 

"How  much   do  you  love  me?" 
"How  much  do  you  need?" 
. — The   Green   Stone,   AVest   Ches- 
ter, Pa. 
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MT.   VERNON  TENOR   DE- 
LIGHTS AUDIENCE. 

Mr.  Albert  Newcombe,  soloist  at 
Mt.  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Church, 
gave  the  most  delightful  concert  of 
the  year  February  10th.  Mr.  New- 
combe sang  his  Italian  numbers  with 
(he  charm  that  only  one  who  has 
stiulied  in  Italy  could  produce. 

The  program  was  artistic  in  its 
arrangement  and  selection,  and 
thrilled   the  audience. 

"When    Irish    Eyes    Are    Smiling" 
was   indeed     a     hit.      The   following 
program  was  given: 
Croup  I — 

1.  Aria — Cillo  e  Mar  —  La-Gio- 
conda-Ponchielli. 

2.  Duna — McGill. 
Group  TI — 

1.  Trees — Rasback. 

2.  Little  Mother  of  Mine — Bur- 
leigh. 

3.  Tlie  World  Is  Waiting  for  the 
Sunrise — Seitz. 

Group  III — 

1.  Until — Sanderson. 

2.  When  Irish  Eves  Are  Smiling — 
P.nll. 

3.  Another  Hour — Crawford. 

M.   E.   M. 


MEET  OUR  BOYS. 


TEA  AT  MISS  TALL'S  HOUSE. 

"Merrily  we  stroll  along,  stroll 
along,  stroll  along — "  Yes.  we  merri- 
ly strolled  along  on  our  way  to  tea. 
The  school  as  a  whole  certainly 
wants  to  thank  Miss  Tall  for  the 
pleasant  afternoons  it  had.  If  any- 
one wants  to  know  exactly  how  we 
liked  these  afternoon  teas,  let  me 
refer  them  to  the  Juniors.  Such  ex- 
clamations of  delight  I  have  not 
heard  for  a  long  time.  For  the 
Seniors  it  was  a  renewal  of  a  pleas- 
ant episode  in  school  life.  It  was 
indeed  a  real  treat  to  everyone. 
And — as  a  "good  time  was  had  by 
all."   we   need   say  no   more. 


"AS  YOU  SOW,  SO  SHALL  YOU 
REAP." 


"A  man  genarally  gets  in  return 
what  he  gives  out."  We  can  easily 
lit  this  statement  to  ourselves.  Are 
you  dissatisfied  with  what  you  are 
doing?  Do  you  think  your  marks 
ought  to  be  better?  Then  analyze 
your  efforts.  Have  you  put  the  best 
that  is  in  you  into  your  work?  You 
get  no  more,  and  no  less  than  you 
put  into  your  work.  Woi-k  earnestly 
and  honestly  always.  It  is  for  your 
benefit  alone. 


"Irish"  Miller,  our  aggressive  cap- 
tain, is  the  outstanding  player  of  the 
team.  His  clever  floor  work  and 
shooting  are  thing.?  to  be  envied. 
l-Ie  can  put  up  a  fine  defensive  game 
when  that  is  necessary.  Irish  is 
the  only  regular  player  from  last 
year's  team. 

"Jawn"  Durry,  who  plays  the  for- 
ward or  center  position  equally  well, 
has  shown  his  capability  at  shooting 
goals.  He  was  only  able  to  make 
the  second  team  last  year,  but  quick- 
ly landed  a  regular  position  this  year. 

Ted  Snyder,  our  hard-working 
center,  was  the  real  surprise  of  the 
season.  Not  considered  as  a  basket- 
ball quantity  last  j^ear,  he  developed 
into    a    star    of   the    first    magnitude. 

(Continued  on   Page   5 — Col.   2) 


MISS    VAN    BIBBER    BROAD- 
CASTS  PROM  STATION 
M.  S.  N,  S. 


Some     Survivals     Of    16tli     Century 

Civilization    In    Engli.sh 

Towii.s 


It  was  last  September  that  this 
trip  was  begun  in  the  Auditorium 
one  bright  Monday  morning.  I  in- 
vited the  assembled  students  and 
faculty  to  embark  with  me  on  a 
dream  ship  that  would  land  us  at 
the  quaint,  historic  seaport.  Ply- 
mouth, and  thence  to  Exeter,  to  Win- 
chester, through  London,  to  Oxfovd, 
Coventry,  York,  with  a  rapid  ci:',:uit 
north  and  west,  touching  Durham, 
Edinburgh,  the  Thossacks.  Lake 
Windermere,  and  so  on,  by  way  of 
Liverpool  with  a  peep  at  Ramsay  on 
the  Isle  of  Man.  then  back  through 
Manchester  to  linger  a  bit  in  Chester, 
and  then  to  Bristol  and  Bath  and 
Wells,  swinging  south  again  to 
Southampton,  but  only  after  a  re- 
freshing halt  in  the  shade  of  New 
Forest.  But  alas  for  the  plans  of 
humans!  On  this  occasion  the  guide, 
unable  to  point  the  arresting  hand 
of  Moses  at  the  mounting  sun.  was 
suddenly  brought  back  to  reality. 
The  gong  sounded!  With  a  thud  we 
returned  to  earth;  the  insistent  call 
to  luncheon  is  inexorable.  So  I 
left  the  party  in  Oxford  , absorbing, 
as  I  suggested,  some  of  the  culture 
that    radiates   from    the    very   stones 

<  Continued  on  Page   5 — Col.    1 1 


A     CONCEPTION     OF     THE 
INDIAN  LOVE  CALL." 


A  wisp  of  music,  resembling  the 
twittering  call  of  the  bird  to  his 
mate,  or  the  hopeless  sigh  of  the 
wind,  as  it  eagerly  awaits  the  answer 
10  its  call.  Hardly  daring  to  listen, 
yet  fearing  there  will  be  no  answer — - 
the  tone  gradually — so  gradually 
fades  away — but.  hush — there  is  a 
sound — so  faint  and  delicate  at  first 
that  it  hurts  the  vary  ears  to  grasp 
its  meaning.  An  answering  call! 
Just  a  shade  deeper  it  rises,  rises: 
pleading — tempting  one  to  listen  to 
the  bewitching  tale  that  is  to  be  un- 
folded. A  wailing,  rhythmic  cry 
floats  over  the  trees  to  the  waiting 
ear  of  the  one  it  is  focused  for,  and 
with  a  scream  of  exaltation,  the  wait- 
ing is  transformed  into  realization. 
— Beatrice   Jean    Flinkman,   Sr.    VII. 
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STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


MEET  MENDELSSOHN. 


Who  likes  good  plays?  You  do,  I 
do.   we  all  do! 

Who  wants  to  see  a  good  play? 

.lust  follow  these  lines  and  you'll 
find  the  answer  to  your,  heart's  de- 
sire. 

The  Craft  Club  is  giving  a  good, 
crafty  old  French  play.  "The  Farce  of 
Pierre  Patelin,"  April  16th.  The  ac- 
tion takes  place  in  a  picturesque  old 
French  village  which  is  being  made 
by  the  Craft  Club  members.  Making 
a  village  sounds  rather  impossible, 
but  with  the  Craft  Club,  nothing  is 
impossible. 

•There  is  wit  and  humor  at  nearly 
every  turn,  so  don't  come  if  you  have 
resolved  never  to  laugh  again! 

The  costumes  are  every  attractive 
and  although  they  may  not  look 
quite  a  la  mode  in  1926.  you  will 
have  to  admit  they're  different  and 
very  odd. 

The  moral  is.  "Do  everybody  else 
before  they  do  you."  The  plot  is — 
■well — you  come  and  decide  for  your- 
selves. 

There  are  seven  main  characters, 
and  I'm  not  exaggerating  one  bit 
when  I  say  we  have  a  superb  cast. 
You'll  think  Sara  Bernhardt  is  still 
very  much  alive  when  you  see  Mad- 
ame Guilimitte!  To  say  anymore 
would  be  telling  too  much,  and  it 
never  pays  to  tell  everything. 

So  you  just  remember  April  16th 
and  begin  right  now  to  save  your 
pennies. 

Watch  for  further  information  in 
The  Oriole  for  March. — Louise 
Young.  Secy,  of  Craft  Club. 


.A  Rocipe  For  A  Successful  .\n<l  Hap- 
p.v  School 

I  Apologies    to    Foreest    Park    Press) 

One  pound  judgment. 

2  pounds  honest,  concentrated  pur- 
pose. 

1  pound  good  nature. 

2  quarts   imagination    and    origin- 
ality. 

:!  quarts  sincerity. 

t  pounds  initiative. 

2    pounds   ambition. 

Kvery  student  a  live  one.  well  as-j 
sorted  as  to  disposition. 

Mix  purpose  with  imagination, 
and  originality,  keeping  mixture 
from  getting  too  light.  Then  drop 
in  your  members.  Stir  in  your  I 
good  nature  constantly,  adding  judg- 
ment. Then  add  sincerity,  sifting  in 
ambition.  Finally  add  initiative. 
Every  member  should  be  happy. 
Sprinkle  over  the  whole  a  pinch  of 
constructive  criticism  from  time  to 
lime.  DO  NOT  SERVE  HALF- 
RAKED. 


Faculty    Message 

Hats  off  to  the  faculty.    They  have: 

accepted  our  challenge  by  sending  us 

contributions.      Thank    you.    Keep    it  I 

up.  ) 

I'Yy  I-Yostburp    To  Frnzzlo! 


Turn  the  clock  back  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  years.  Doesn't  the  world 
look  different?  Hurry,  hurry!  Our 
]''lying  Carpet  is  at  the  door. 

We  are  crossing  the  Atlantic.  I 
see  a  little  speck  of  land.  I  believe 
il  is  Germany.  Here  v.e  are  at  Ham- 
burg. Land  quickly  and  look  at  the 
calendar.  It  is  February  3.  1809. 
Whom  shall  we  vi.=it?  Ask  this  little 
Ipoy! 

What  is  your  name? 

Jacob  I-udwiz  Felix  ilendelssohn. 
I  am  twelve  years  old.  Come  in  and 
meet  my  father,  mother  and  sisters. 
Rebecca  and  Fanny,  ily  music 
teacher.  Herr  Berger,  is  coming  soon. 
My  mother  used  to  teach  me.  and 
now  she  sits  in  the  room  while  I 
practice,  because  I  love  to  have  her 
near  me.  I  am  learning  how  to  paint 
too,  and  like  it  next  to  my  music.  I 
compose  pieces  and  Sunday  nights 
mother  lets  me  sit  up  and  hear  an 
orchestra  which  comes  to  our  house, 
play  my  pieces  while  I  conduct  them. 
Last  year  1  visited  Goethe,  the  great 
German  poet.  I  know  he  liked  me, 
for  he  said  to  my  father,  "Ach.  he  is 
a  fine  musician  and  so  modest  and 
refined." 

Just  a  minute,  Felix!  Our  Flying 
Carpet  will  wait  no  longer! 

Sixteen  years  before  we  meet 
again!  What  has  our  boy  done?  At 
seventeen  he  is  playing  his  own  com- 
position. "A  Midsummer  Xight's 
Dream";  at  twenty-seven  he  gave  us 
his  religious  piece,  St.  Paul.  We 
hear,  too,  that  he  is  married  to  a  lady 
called  Cecelia,  and  that  they  are  liv- 
ing in  Leipzig. 

Let  Us  turn  the  hand  of  the  clock 
back  again  to  18  38.  Away  to  Leip- 
zig on  our  Flying  Carpet!  The  city 
is  in  mourning.  Our  beloved  friend 
is  dead.  Grief  stricken  because  oi 
the  death  of  his  sister,  Fanny,  he  be- 
came paralyzed  and  died  in  1838. 
True,  the  flesh  may  be  dead,  but  the 
spirit  lives    "In  The  Wings  of  Song." 

Records  for  the  Primary  and  In- 
termediate Grades;  for  rhythm  and 
listening: 

Dance  of  the  Clowns — from  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  —  Victor 
19608. 

Fairies'    March — Columbia    3161. 

Fairies'  Dance — From  A  Midsum- 
mer Nights'  Dream — Columbia  3161. 

Records  for  Intermediate  Grades; 
tor  listening. 

Greeting— Columbia   3164. 

On  Wings  of  Song — Columbia 
3157. 

On  Wings  of  Song;  played  by  Hei- 
fetz — Victor   6ir.2. 

Oh  For  the  Wings  of  a  Dove — Co- 
lumbia 3154. 

Spring  Song — Victor  2633. 

Spinning  Song  (Songs  without 
words)  played  by  RachmaninotT — 
Victor  814. 

Prelude — played  by  Shura  Cher- 
kassky — Victor  1875"!. 


ydi'irzo — played   by   Cherkassky — 
\ictor  18758. 

For  story  and  dramatization: 
Overture    to   "A   Midsummer   Nights' 
Dream — Victor   35625. — Sophie  Min- 
ilel.  Sr.  3. 

Fool  Fi-ostburg  Freely! 


CHI  ALPHA  SIGMA  TREATS. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chi 
Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity,  held  on 
January  15,  1926,  the  members  were 
given  a  real  treat.  Miss  Dowell,  who 
belongs  to  the  Senate  of  the  organiz- 
ation, told  about  her  visits  to  three 
very  old  universities  while  she  was 
in  Europe  last  summer  and  fall. 
These  universities '  were  Heidleberg 
in  Germany,  which  the  "Student 
Prince"  has  made  so  popular;  Up- 
sala  in  Sweden,  which  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  Cambridge  in  England, 
with  which  almost  everyone  is  more 
or  less  familiar. 

The  pictures  which  were  flashed 
upon  the  screen  gave  us  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  the  scenery,  the 
towns  and  the  grand  old  university 
buildings  of  which  she  spoke. 

She  described  the  buildings,  tell- 
ing especiall>-  of  the  beautiful  chap- 
f;ls  and  the  famous  old  paintings 
there.  Most  of  these  buildings  date 
as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  univer- 
sities were  founded. 

In  telling  of  the  student  life  Miss 
Dowell  mentioned  one  thing  which 
should  be  of  particulr  interest  to  our 
Normal  School  students.  This  was 
the  insignificant  part  taken  by  the 
v.omen  in  these  schools.  They  were 
seldom  seen  except  in  public  gather- 
ings at  IJpsala.  and  both  there  and 
in  Cambridge  were  very  few  in  num- 
ber. In  Cambridge,  women  could 
attend  the  lectures  and  study,  but 
they  were  not  eligible  to  take  exam- 
inations nor  receive  degrees. 

The  methods  of  study  in  the  uni- 
versities differ  greatly  from  ours. 
"I'here  they  have  few  lectures  or 
classes  and  most  of  the  work  is  done 
by  the  students  in  small  groups  un- 
der th-:'  direction  of  a  "fellow"  or  a 
student  doing  graduate  work. 

The  historic  sites  of  these  univer- 
sities must  indeed  be  inspiring  to  the 
students  who  attend  them.  At  Cam- 
bridge today  the  students  still  spend 
much  of  their  lecture  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  ri^■e^  Cam.  where  Milton 

Let  us  turn  the  hands  of  the  clock 
long  ago. — FJ.   O. 

Foil    FTostliurg   Forwards! 


>L\VBE 


"William  the  Conqueror,"  read  the 
small  boy  from  his  history  book, 
"landed  in   England   in   1066   A.   D." 

Lillian  Dieruf — "Well,  what  does 
'A.D.'   stand    for?" 

Small  Boy — "Why.  after  dark,  of 
course." — The    Quill.    Louisville    Ky. 
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THE  APPRECIATION  LESSON. 


The  appreciation  lesson  provides 
for  tlie  highest  forms  of  artistic, 
musical  or  literary  enjoyment  or 
satisfaction  to  the  learned.  It  is  one 
(if  the  most  important  educational 
means  at  our  disposal  tor  influencing 
and  transforming  attitudes,  ideals, 
and  standards  of  children. 

Appreciation  involves  three  phases 
of  rai?ntal  attitudes — enjoyment,  ad- 
miration, .and  sympathy.  Its  chief 
jppeal  is  to  the  feelings  or  emotions. 
In  literature,  according  to  Storm- 
zand,  the  appreciation  lesson  has  four 
chief  aims:  "To  get  pupils  to  love 
good  books;  to  value  and  enjoy  high 
and  noble  thoughts;  to  understand 
and  sympathize  with  human  nature, 
and  to  realize  the  variety  and  pos- 
sible intensity  of  life." 

Besides  these  aims,  there  are  cer- 
tain values  derived  from  the  appre- 
ciation lesson.  It  leads  the  child  to 
interpret  human  activity  and  human 
feeling,  thus  broadening  his  horizon 
and  enriching  his  e.'iperience.  This 
type  of  les.son  also  makes  available 
a  source  of  recreation  and  enjoyment, 
it  provides  a  storehouse  of  wisdom 
which  the  child  will  find  of  unknown 
value  later  on. 

In  the  appreciation  lesson  it  is  the 
teacher  who  must  take  the  lead. 
Much  of  the  guidance  in  such  a  les- 
son must  be  a  matter  of  contagion. 
To  quote  Stormzand:  "If  you  yourself 
clearly  see  the  beauties  and  keenly 
feel  the  inspiration,  you  will  com- 
municate it  in  simple,  natural  en- 
thusiasms that  will  be  accepted  in 
sincerity  by  your  pupils."  The 
teacher  should  avoid  formality  i'n 
conducting  the  lesson,  and  there 
should  be  about  the  rooms  an  atmos- 
phere of  natural  simplicity.  She 
should  see  things  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  child,  and  lead  him  to  greater 
heights  by  the  force  of  suggestion 
growing  out  of  her  own  joy  in  that 
which  she  presents.  She  may  do 
this  by  voice,  gesture,  suggestion, 
and  explanation,  remembering  always 
to  keep  herself  in  the  background. 
The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  cul- 
tivate a  sense  of  humor,  both  in  her- 
self and  in  her  children,  and  should 
possess  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
good,  wholesome  fun. 

Appreciation  belongs  to  the  gen- 
eral field  of  feeling  rather  than  that 
of  knowing.  In  developing  this  field 
the  chief  avenue  of  appeal  is  through 
the  aesthetic,  or  artistic,  sense.  One 
does  not  always  have  to  understand 
ihings  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
I  hem.  Generally  more  is  lost  than 
is  gained  in  making  the  child  grasp 
the  details  of  the  style.  A  knowledge 
of  the  technique  itself  may  either 
Iielp  or  hinder.  It  will  hinder  if  the 
consideration  of  technique  is  con- 
stantly uppermost  in  one's  mind.  It 
will  help  in  so  far  as  knowledge  gives 
one  the  feeling  of  excellence  or  per- 


fection of  form,  ijrovided  interest  in 
technique  is  subsidiary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  apprecia- 
tion lesson  this  question  might  be 
asked:  "What  is  the  influence  of  this 
lesson  upon  the  children?"  The 
children  should  acquire  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  subject  presented. 
They  should  feel  the  desire  to  pene- 
trate more  deeply  into  its  meaning. 
They  should  appreciate  the  contri- 
bution that  it  makes  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  individual  and  of  society. 
If  appreciation  of  literature  only 
made  one  happy,  its  use  would  be 
more  than  repaid.  To  be  happy  and 
to  make  others  happy  is  an  aim  of 
life  itself. — Senior  I. 

Fict  Frostburg  Frantic! 


t^i'ustrate  Frostburg  Frequently! 
SCHUBERT. 


"The  story  of  a  great  man  who  has 
lived  unhonored  by  the  many  to  find 
in  death  a  fame  of  which,  in  his 
greatest  hopes,  he  had  never 
dreamed,  has  come  to  you  over  and 
over  in  your  studies  of  great  people. 

Widely  as  great  musicians  differ  in 
their  opinions,  on  one  thing  all  agree 
— that  Schubert  is  the  greatest  of 
song  writers.  Many  composers  have 
lived  whose  songs  nearly  equal  his, 
but  Schubert  was  the  first  to  put  the 
best  of  himself  into  short  songs,  and 
he  is,  therefore,  called  the  Father  of 
Art  Songs. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  short  and 
sad.  He  was  born  in  Vienna  on  the 
last  day  of  .January,  1797.  His 
father  was  a  poor  school  teacher,  and 
he  had  neither  time  nor  money  to 
help  little  Franz  with  his  music. 

Franz  had  such  a  beautiful  voice 
that  he  gained  admission  to  a  choir, 
where  he  was  taught  by  very  good 
masters.  He  became  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  school  orchestra  and 
composed  many  pieces  for  it  to  play. 

When  he  was  sixteen  he  left  the 
school,  and  as  he  had  no  money  to 
keep  on  with  music  studies  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  his  father's  school. 
Poor  Franz  Schubert!  How  he  dis- 
liked the  monotonous  drudgery  of 
teaching.  But  the  harder  his  lot  be- 
came the  more  beautiful  grew  his 
lovely  songs.  And  how  amazingly 
fast  he  wrote  them!  Exquisite  bits 
of  poetry  did  not  seem  to  enter  his 
mind  as  words,  but  as  melodies,  and 
he  could  write  them  down  in  a 
moment. 

It  is  said  that  once  when  he  was 
eating  in  a  tavern  he  picked  up  a 
volume  of  Shakespeare  that  belonged 
to  one  of  his  companions.  He 
chanced  to  open  at  the  lovely  bit  of 
verse.  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark  at 
Heaven's  Gate  Sings." 

The  usual   boisterous   noise   of  the 

tavern,  the  clatter  of  dishes,  and  the 

crying  of  children   was   around   him, 

but  Schubert's  train  of  thought  was 

not     disturbed.      Suddenly      he 


claimed,  "Oh,  if  I  only  had  some 
music  paper  here!  I  have  a  melody 
in  my  head  for  these  beautiful  lines." 

Someone  caught  up  a  bill  of  fare 
and  hastily  drew  some  lines  across 
the  back.  And  there,  amid  a  con- 
fusion of  sounds,  was  written  a  di- 
vine melody  so  lovely  as  to  live  in 
the  hearts  of  men  forever. 

That  was  his  w,ay.  No  matter  how 
mean  and  desolate  his  surroundings. 
his  music  flourished.  He  himself 
said,  "My  music  is  the  product  of  my 
genius  and  my  poverty,  and  that 
which  I  have  written  in  my  greatest 
distress  is  what  the  world  seems  to 
like  the  best." 

The  saddest  part  of  Schubert's  life 
story  is  that  his  songs  were  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  the  public  while 
he  lived.  He  was  only  thirty  when 
he  died  suddenly  of  a  fever. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  the  joy 
of  music,  for  even  though  he  had  so 
iittle  else,  Schubert  was  never  really 
sad.  Through  music  he  must  have 
known  great  jieople  he  never  mat, 
visited  lands  he  never  saw,  and  been 
haiipy  in  love  he  never  knew 

Surely  his  rhythms  and  lilting 
melodies  are  the  very  spirit  of  youth. 
• — From  Universal  School  Music  Ser- 
ies, Teachers'  Book;  Damrosch,  Gart- 
lan   &   Geheken. 

Schubert  Records  for  the  Primary 
and   Intermediate   Grades: 

i\larch   Militaire — Columbia,    312G. 

Afarch  Heroiques — Columbia,  3099. 

Hark.  Hark.  The  Lark — Columbia, 
31.5  4;   Victor,   64218. 

Hedge  Roses — Victor  5  6  7. 

ErI  King — Victor,  ,S8342. 

Unfinished  Symphony — Columbia, 
C5005  D. 

Ave  Maria — Victor,    804. 

Moment   Musical — Columbia   2121. 

Songs  of  Schubert  for  the  Primary 
Intermediate  Grades: 

Cradle  Song — Hollis  Dann,  Third 
"\  ear  Music  Book. 

The  Running  Brook — Hollis  Dann, 
Fourth  Year  ^ugic  Book. 
Slumber    Song — Hollis   Dann,      Fifth 
Year  Music  Book. 

The  Linden  Tree — Hollis  Dann, 
Sixth  Year  Music  Book. 

SOPHIE  MINDEL,  Sr.   3. 

Foil    Fi-ostbui'2   Foiivai-ds ! 


Foo!  Fiostbiirg  Freely! 
THANK  YOU. 


Members  of  the  faculty  and  stii- 
dents  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  the  Craft  Club  wishes  to 
thank  you  in  the  heartiest  of  hearty 
ways,  for  your  loyal  support'  in  buy- 
ing tickets  for  "The  Show-Off,"  Jan- 
uary 26th. 

We  hope  all  of  you  enjoyed  the 
play  and  got  your  money's  worth. 

Our  profits  were  over  $63.  This 
means  six  months'  rent  for  our  cot- 
tage. Come  out  this  spring  and  help 
us  enjoy  it. -^—Louise  Young,  Secre- 
ex-tary  of  Craft  Club. 
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OKIOIiE  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Come  on.  students,  get  those  con- 
tribution in!  We  want  more  of  you 
to  send  articles  to  The  Oriole.  This 
is  your  paper.  Let  the  world  at 
large  know  it,  by  many  and  varied 
contributions  from  You — not  your 
neighbor.  If  you  look  after  your 
own  part,  and  your  neighbor  looks 
after  his.  our  contribution  worries 
would  cease  immediately. 

"We  have  acceded  to  your  requests 
by  publishing  more  jokes,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  articles.  Now  be 
a  sport  and  grant  our  request — 
send  in  your  contributions. 

If  you  do  not  like  The  Oriole, 
write  and  let  us  know.  We  will  al- 
ways try  to  please.  If  you  do  like 
it.  let  us  know  too.  (We"re  human, 
you   see. ) 

Send  your  message  to  th  eForum, 
which  is  going  to  be  a  regular 
column   in  The  Oriole. 

Let  us  remind  you   again— this   is' 
your  paper.     We  want  YOUR  contri- 
butions   and     suggestions.      Are    we 
going   to    get    them?     Actions    speak 
louder  than  words!     GO  TO  IT! 


ON  SEEING  MONT.  ST. 
MICHAEL. 


"You  must  see  Mont  St.  Michael 
at  sunset."  were  the  parting  words  of 
a  much  traveled  friend  of  mine  when 
I  left  for  France  last  summer.  While 
in  Paris  I  thought  repeatedly  about 
the  words  of  advice  P^inally.  I 
(iuestioned  a  Frenchman  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  made,  as  to  the  im- 
porUnce  of  Mont  St.  .Michael  as  a 
beautv  spot.  His  reply  was:  "You 
have  not  seen  France  until  you  have 
seen  St.  Michael."  I  then  decided 
to  include  this  famous  place  in  my 
iiinerary.  , 

We  left  Paris  at  about  ten  o  clock 
in  the  morning.  After  leaving  be- 
hind us  the  most  beautiful  ot  all  cap- 
ital cities,  and  passing  close  to  his- 
toric Versailles  on  our  right,  we  were 
soon  enjoying  picturesque  Normandy. 
It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  this  section  of  France. 

M  about  two  o'clock  our  train 
slopped  at  Folligny.      This  town  con- 


sists of  a  tiny  railroad  station,  a 
group  of  stone  houses  with  thatched 
roofs  anci  a  broad,  sweeping  view  of 
the   rolling   farm   and  pasture   lands. 

After  a  stop  of  only  a  few  minutes 
we  boarded  another  train  which  put 
us  do\\Ti  at  Pontorson  at  about  three 
o'clock.  Here  we  took  a  small  train 
of  a  private  company  (the  principal 
lines  of  railroad  of  France  are  owned 
by  the  State).  This  tiny  train  lit- 
erally crept  along  a  winding  route 
and  in  about  twenty  minutes  Mont 
St.   Michael  appeared. 

Originally  the  :\Iount  was  an  island 
about  two  miles  off  the  coast  of 
France  at  the  junction  of  Brittany 
and  Normandy.  This  island  is  now 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
broad  dike.  This  dike  is  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  a  railroad 
bed  and  a  roadway  for  automobiles 
and  pedestrians.  As  the  train 
crawled  along  the  dike  Mount  St. 
Jlichael  appeared  clearer  and  clearer 
in  the  hazy  August  sunshine.  It  at 
first  appeared  to  be  a  huge  mass  of 
rocks  placed  aimlessly  one  on  the 
other  and  rising  abruptly  from  the 
ocean  with  a  tapering  pinnacle  tow- 
ering high  above  all  the  rest.  On 
approaching  more  closely  we  found 
that  the  island  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  very  high  stone  wall  which  is 
broken  here  and  there  with  war-like 
turrets.  This  wall  and  the  turrets 
were  built  during  the  Jtiddle  Ages 
when  the  island  was  used  as  base  of 
militarj'  operations  along  the  coast. 
The  pinnacle  is  the  tower  of  an  an- 
cient abbey  which  has  been  built  on 
the  highest  promontory  of  the  island. 

The  dike  runs  into  the  stone  wall 
which  rises  from  the  water's  edge. 
Here  wi'  alighted  from  the  train  and 
took  a  little  wooden  foot-bridge 
which  skirts  the  water  for  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  its  circumference  and 
leads  one  into  the  only  entrance  to 
the  island,  which  is  on  the  ocean  side 
of  the  mount. 

Once  inside  the  wall  we  found  that 
all  the  houses,  shops,  inns,  hotels 
and  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  abbey  are  joined  together.  The 
single  street  is  narrow,  paved  with 
large  stones,  and  winds  laboriously 
up  the  hill  to  the  summit  where 
stands  the  beautiful  ancient  abbey. 


In  ancient  times  the  island  was 
held  by  Druid  priests  who  built  a 
temple  in  which  they  performed 
tneir  rites,  including  human  sacri- 
fices. Later,  the  island  became  one 
of  the  greatest  fortresses  on  the 
coast  of  France.  William.  Duke  of 
Normandy,  once  commanded  the 
fortress  and  held  it  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Saxon  invaders.  Finally, 
the  island  came  under  the  control  of 
the  CJiurch,  and  an  abbey  was  built. 

We  had  arrived  at  low-tide  and 
could  see  the  sand-bars  for  more 
than  a  mile  out  from  the  island.  The 
shining  sand  was  dotted  here  and 
there  with  fish  nets  suspended  on 
long  poles.  Many  tiny  fishing  smacks 
with  reddish  brown  sails  were  high 
and  dry  on  the  sand  near  the  island. 
Several  old  fishermen  were  mending 
their  nets  near  the  boats.  Some 
tourists  were  riding  in  little  carts 
drawn  by  goats  over  the  sand  to 
another  island  close  by.  We  walked 
around  the  island  before  the  tide 
came  in,  returning  just  in  time  to 
climb  to  the  highest  turret  on  the 
wall  and  watch  the  sun  sink  into  the 
Atlantic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  could  not 
have  a  finer  experience  than  this. 
The  emotional  sensations  one  has 
while  watching  the  gorgeous  trans- 
formations of  the  sky,  with  feeling 
the  cold  salt  air  blowing  in  from  the 
sea.  and  realizing  that  on  this  tiny 
bit  of  earth  so  much  had  happened — 
so  many  people  had  lived,  worked, 
and  died.  We  stood  on  the  turret 
long  after  the  last  color  had  faded 
from  the  sky  and  watched  the  stars 
I  appear.  The  tide  had  come  in  with 
its  usual  quickness  and  the  water 
1  could  be  heard  splashing  against  the 
:  walls  of  the  island.  It  all  seemed 
!  mysterious,  eerie,  ominous.  One 
felt  taken  out  of  oneself — alone — 
isolated.  All  the  traditions  and  the 
appeal  of  the  Old  World  seemed  to 
sweep  over  us.  The  primitive  as- 
pect of  the  situation  reacted  on  us. 
We  were  awed  and  seemed  to  sense 
in  one  fleeting  moment  the  etemitv 
of  things. — William  Phipps,  Critic 
Teacher  Campus  School. 


ASSEMBLY  CALENDAR. 


Feb.    15 — Mr.   Folgar  McKinzey. 

Feb.  16 — Film  presented  by  In- 
dustrial Arts  Students. 

Feb.    17 — City    College    Orchestra. 

Feb.    18 — Miss   Sallie   Lucas   Jean. 

Feb.    19 — Literary  Societies. 

Feb.  22 — Miss  Northrop,  Teach- 
ers' College. 

Feb.  23 — Mrs.  F.  C.  Beverley, 
Rural  Education. 

Feb.   2  4 — Musical   Program, 

Feb.   2  5 — Class  .Meetings. 


XOR>I.\Ii   GIRLS   BEAT   WESTERN' 
:{2    TO     18.. 
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(Continued    from    Page    1 ) 

His  lirilliant  long  shots  have 
InouglU  the  fans  to  their  feet  with 
cheers. 

"I'ug"  JMahaney,  who  occupies  a 
guard  position,  lias  proved  himself 
of  line  calibre  as  a  basketball  player. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  soon 
be  given  the  name  of  "Sticking  Plas- 
ter," because  of  his  ability  to  keep 
a  rival  forward  covered. 

"Slim"  f!orbin.  our  other  regular 
guard,  is  the  dashing,  fast  type  of 
player  who  is  all  over  the  floor  at 
once.  A  little  more  developing 
promises  to  make  a  real  star  out  of 
him. 

"Pat"  Garfinkle.  who  has  just 
missed  making  a  regular  berth  as 
forward  or  guard,  is  the  kind  of 
player  that  is  steady  and  dependable 
no  matter  what  the  score.  "Pat" 
was  lirst  sub  on  last  year's  team. 

"Jule.s"  Hettleman  has  only  re- 
cently been  recognized  as  a  player  of 
worth.  This  is  Hettleman's  first 
year  at  Normal,  so  Coach  Callowhill 
has  his  eye  on  him  for  development 
as  a  forv.-ard. 

].iee  Jiartiii,  who  is  of  lanky  build, 
makes  an  ideal  substitute  center. 
Lee  is  of  the  cool,  deliberate  type  of 
player.  Everybody,  because  of  Lee's 
l)opularitj,  is  wishing  him  all  pos- 
sible success  in  his  basketball  efforts. 

Fi'Mctiire  I-Vostbiirg's  Feelings! 


MISS   VAX    BIBBER   BROADCASTS 
FROM  STATIOX  JI.   S.   X.   S. 


(Continued    from   Page    1) 

of   those   enchanting  streets. 

Shall  we  take  up  the  quest  we  be- 
gan on  that  day,  the  quest  for  sur- 
vivals of  Sixteenth  Century  Civiliza- 
tion still  to  be  found  even  today  in 
venerable  English  towns?  Let  us 
leave  Oxford,  then,  though  it  is  the 
spot  of  all  others  where  one  could 
linger  indefinitely  so  redolent,  is  its 
every  inch,  of  the  enduring  memories 
of  the  past;  of  literature,  of  the 
spirit  of  undying  youth.  Ghosts,  real 
live  .ghosts,  meet  one  here  at  every 
turn.  We  walk  under  avenues  of 
shade  with  Addison.  We  sup  with 
good  King  Hal,  we  bend  over  missals 
with  Wycliff,  we  glimpse  the  tragic 
figure  of  young  Shelley,  we  sit  by 
the  ancient  city  walls  in  the  most 
bewitching  spot  in  all  the  terraced 
New  College  garden  and  there  chat 
with  Sydney  Smith.  But  in  Oxford 
we  cannot  tarry;  we  take  one  last 
look  at  it  all,  the  lovely,  lovely  flow- 
ers and  vines  and  trees,  the  chapels, 
the  cloisters,  the  gray  streets — but 
exercising  all  our  will  power,  we 
hasten   on  to   Coventry. 

It  is  quite  late  in  the  long  English 


day,  but  still  light  when  we  reach 
the  famous  industrial  centre  , little 
visited  by  tourists,  Coventry.  To 
English  people  I  met,  except  the 
antiquarians  and  historically  mind- 
ed persons,  a  visit  to  Coventry  hart 
to  be  explained.  For  Coventry  is  not 
a  show  place  and  all  that  most  peo- 
ple appear  to  know  about  this  town 
is  the  legend  of  Lady  Godiva.  Ten- 
nyson's well-known  poem,  and  the 
fact  that  the  cycle  and  motor  car 
business  flourishes  here.  Yet  there 
remains  in  this  crowded,  smoky  lit- 
tle city,  many  most  interesting  relics, 
and  the  very  fact  tliat  one  meets  no 
sight-seers,  that  the  Coventry  peo- 
ple are  not  self-conscious  or  care- 
ful to  exploit  her  past,  gives  a  won- 
drous sense  of  reality  as  one  moves 
unnoticed  througli  quaint,  tumble- 
down, narrow,  and  I  regret  to  say, 
sometimes  dirty  streets,  and  past  un- 
expected charming  Tudor  facades, 
beautifully  carved  and  richly  colored 
by  age.  Coventry  boasts  also  an  un- 
usually fine  guild  house,  St.  Marys. 
Stuart  monarchs  graced  it  by  their 
presence. 

Lingering  in  this  busy  centre  one 
is  struck  by  the  feeling  that  here  old 
and  new  meet  in  a  most  unusual 
way — here  a  charming  16th  Century 
half-timber  "hospital."  there  a  mod- 
ern motor  factory,  here  the  worn 
stocks,  where  culprits  sat  pinned 
down  iguominiously  for  disturbing 
the  peace  or  indulging  in  unseemly 
words,  there  an  up-to-date  movie 
parlor,  showing  a  Mary  Pickford 
film  to  bewildered  English  audien- 
ces. One  hated  to  break  away  from  | 
so  enthralling  an  experience,  but 
itineraries  are  inescapable  forces, 
and  so,  on  a  certain  July  morning, 
the  train  carried  us  away  aci'osa 
beautiful  .green  meadows,  looking 
back  reluctantly  at  Coventry's  three 
famous  spires  until  the  three  slen- 
der, graceful  silhouettes  melted  slow- 
ly into  the  distant  sky  line  and  were 
gone. 

To  go  from  Coventry  to  York  via 
Lincoln  one  pursues  an  extraordin- 
arily tortuous  course.  The  patient 
official  at  the  "Enquiry  OtHce"  spent 
much  time  in  consulting  numerous 
"reference  books"  before  he  ven- 
tured to  put  into  writing  his  advice. 
Even  then  he  failed  to  record  all  the 
stops  and  changes.  Such  a  thing  in- 
deed could  hardly  be  done,  for 
schedules  in  England  do  not  appear 
to  be  absolutely  fixed,  but  remain 
always  "subject  to  change  without 
notice."  After  three  or  four  changes 
I  ventured  to  inquire  of  a  courteous 
guide,  who  stuck  a  solicitous  head 
through  the  window  of  our  compart- 
ment, if  we  should  change  again  at 
Nottingham.  He  was  very  deliberate 
and  cautious:  "I  should  think,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  workings, 
you  ought  to  get  there  in  time  to 
change."  And  so  it  happened,  we 
changed  and  changed  again,  after  so 
long    a    time,    of    a    sudden,    looking 


from  the  windows,  we  beheld,  over- 
shadowing everything  else,  the  mar- 
velous bulk  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  No 
doubt,  had  our  eyes  been  keen 
enough,  we  could  have  detected,  on 
the  ancient  minster  the  "torve  and 
tetrich  countenance"  of  the  devil 
himself,  brooding  century  after  cen- 
tury  "over   Lincoln." 

When  one  has  only  two  months 
to  devote  to  visiting  such  a  country 
as  England,  every  part  of  which  is 
redolent  with  associations,  one  can- 
not linger  in  every  alluring  spot. 
The  best  one  can  do  is  to  map  out 
an  itinerary  of  the  few  of  the 
places  one  loves  best  and  content 
one's  self  with  repeating  the  opti- 
mistic formula,  "I'll  stay  here  a  week 
or  a  month  one  of  these  days"  and 
so,  we  said  of  Lincoln  as  we  climbed 
Steep  Hill  and  arrived  breathless  at 
the  chief  entrance  to  the  Minster- 
Yard,  and  so  we  said  again  as  we 
leaned  out  of  the  compartment  win- 
dows to  get  a  last  look  at  the  central 
tower  and  heard  the  last  tone  from 
Great    Tom's    giant    throat. 

Now  we  were  obliged  to  turn  cur 
thcughts  to  York,  for  York  is  one  of 
"my  towns"  and  one  in  which  I 
planned  to  linger.  Ah,  what  a  spot 
for  lingering!  Here,  time  has  indeed 
dealt  gently  with  the  things  of  the 
past,  and  here,  if  anywliere  in  Eng- 
land, one  can  turn  a  corner  and 
presto!  The  twentieth  century  had 
ceased  to   exist. 

(To   be   Continued) 

Fry  Frostbiirg    To  Frazzle! 


MY  CREED* 


I  believe  in  the  joy  of  study,  the 
delight  of  acquaintance  with  books, 
the  discipline  of  diligent  learning  and 
the  re-discovery  of  tlie  world  of  na- 
ture and  of  men  through  an  open 
mind. 

I  believe  in  character  as  essential 
to  the  highest  type  of  scholarship. 
I  hold  that  no  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, however  keen  or  clever,  is 
worthy  of  deep  respect  unless  It  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  accuracy,  reliabil- 
ity, honor,  humility,  tolerance,  and 
truth. 

I  beHeve  in  service,  that  it  Is  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  the 
enlightened  member  of  any  society 
to  minister  with  kindness  and  under- 
standing to  the  needs  of  the  less  for- 
tunate in  talent  or  in  opportunity. 

I  rejoice  in  the  burden  of  leader- 
shipship  which  scholarship,  character 
arid  service  lay  upon  me,  for  I  believe 
that  7ny  torch  shall  light  others  to 
lives  of  greater  beauty,  richer  joy, 
and  fuller  service. 

*As  prepred  by  the  students  of 
South  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls. 
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THE   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


At  last  the  dream  of  Miss  Brown 
and  the  whole  Elementary  School 
has  come  true!  The  school  down- 
stairs has  a  cozy  library  all  of  its 
own. 

This  room  contains  duplicates  of 
the  most  interesting  children's  books 
found  upstairs  in  the  Juvenile  col- 
lection. Besides  this  interesting  set, 
there  have  been  added  the  numerous 
books  purchased  from  time  to  time 
by  the   Elementary   School. 

The  elementary  library  will  be 
used  for  story-telling,  reading,  and 
tlie  circulation  of  books  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  pupils,  all  of  which 
functions  had  been  performed  by  the 
main  library.  Miss  Vaughan's  sixth 
grade  class  was  the  first  group  to 
use  this  library,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  scheduled  use  of  the  library, 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  one  In 
the  afternoon,  will  provide  for  popu- 
lar and  frequent  use  by  all  the 
elementary  classes. — Henry  B.  Was- 
kow. 

I'rnrturc  KrostbiU's's  Fecliiig.s! 


I''rv   I'lostbiii's    To  Frazzle  I 

THE  HARD   WORKED 
LIBRARY, 


The  library  touched  a  new  high 
water  mark  in  circulation  of  books 
for  one  month  when  it  reached  the 
astounding  total  of  over  28,000 
books  for  the  past  month  of  Janu- 
ary. A  new  record  for  one  day's  cir 
culatjon  was  also  gained  when  five 
o'clock  Friday  afternoon,  January 
22nd,  had  seen  1645  books  pass 
through    the    portals    of    the    library. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  four  cap- 
able librarians,  even  with  the  help  of 
student  assistants,  are  under  a 
great  strain  in  the  effort  to  distrib- 
ute books  to  everyone.  A  little 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  students 
in  the  way  of  earlier  return  of  books, 
more  even  taking  of  books  through- 
out the  afternoon,  and  a  great  les- 
sening of  confusion  in  the  library, 
would  all  help  wonderfully. — Henry 
v..   Waskow. 

Fool  FrostbiUR  Ki-eely! 


I'OKTRV. 


F'oetry  is  the  soul  of  life, 

The  splendor  of  its  glory. 
The  mystery  of  its  everness. 

The   moral   of  its  story. 
The  fervor  of  the  lover's  call. 

The  ardor  of  his  wooing. 
The  beauty  of  the  dawn  of  day. 

The   rose-green   grass   bedewing. 
The  wonder  of  the  evening  sky. 

The   pastel   colors  blending. 
The  rose,  the  blue  with  golden  hue 

The  exquisite   song   unending. 
The  sorrow  and  the  gladsomeness. 

The  eyes,  the  sight,  the  seeing, 
Poetry  is  the  soul  of  life, 

The  essence  of  its  being. 

Ruth  Chrest,  Sr.   9. 


MASON'S  GARAGE 

\\T1LLYS-KMGHT  &   OVERLAND 

SALES  ANB  SEB\^CE 

TIRES,  TUBES,  ACCESSORIES 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone  Towson  554  Towson,  Md. 


A   PRESSED   \aOLET. 


Violet   old   that    once    was   blue, 
Why  are  you  here     in     this  worn 
page? 

Were  you  placed  here  by  lily  hands 
Now  crumbled  to  dust  with  age? 

Violet  old  that  once  was  sweet, 

Though   a    faint    sweetness   lingers 
yet. 
Were  you  dropped  here  to  mark  the 
line 
"Ne'er  will   I   thee  forget"? 

\  iolet  old  that  once  was  bright, 
That    bloomed    in    the    incense    of 
lier    breath. 
Dare  I  believe  her  heart  was  mine? 
Too  late!  She  has  fled  with  Death! 
Annetta  liehling,  Sr.  Special. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

L.   ECKER,   Prop. 

York  &  Joppa  Roads 

Friedman-Shelby   All-Leather    Shoes. 

First   Class   Shoe   Repairing. 


Compliments  of 


SENIOR  SIX 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ORIOLE 

M.    AGNES   ANDERSON 


"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H,  MOSS,  Inc. 

FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 

Ofllce:    Cut  Flower  and  Plant  Dept. 

5315  Y'ork  Road 

Nursery:   Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 

Govaus,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


CHARLES  STREET 
AT  LEXINGTON 


BALTIMORE 
MARTLAND 


I'oil    p'rostliurg    Fonvards! 

RURAL  CLUB  CREED, 

We,  the  members  of  the  Rural 
Club  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  believe  that  whether  in  work 
or  plav,  our  aims  and  purposes  are 
best   achieved   through   united   effort. 

By  common  endeavors,  city  may 
appreciate  country,  country  under- 
stand city. 

All  men  may  see  and  love  beauty 
whether  made  by  God  or  man. 

For  80  all  men  may  be  inspired 
to  nobler  and  more  united  efforts 
in    the  art  of  living. 


APPAREL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

Jlnd  all   the   Smart   Accessories 

MAIL     ORDERS    FIIil.BD    PROMPTLY 


Katablished  1873 

A.  H.  PETTING  MANUFACTURING  JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Greek  Letter  Fraternit}^  Jewelry 

DIAMONDS        FINK  JEWELRY 

213  N.  LIBERTY  STREET  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Compliments  o, 

"The  blacks  DECKER  MFG. CO. 

TOWSON,  MD. 
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,    CRAFT  CLUB  BENEFIT. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  Cralt  Club 
ami  its  benefit"  is  the  cry  of  nearly 
every  member  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School.  For.  with  the  mem- 
ory of  the  flelightful  benefit  perform- 
ance of  "The  Show  Off"  which  we 
iittonded  last  Tuesday  night,  still 
fresh  in  our  minds,  we  are  even  more 
than  ordinarily  enthusiastic  over  the 
organization.  Nearly  the  entire 
Normal  School  student  body  and 
faculty  were  present  when  the  cur- 
tain rose  at  Ford's.  And  did  we  en- 
joy the  play  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it!  To  the  dormitory 
students  the  joy  of  being  out  on  a 
week  night  was  a  thrill  in  itself.  So 
if  any  person  at,  all  objects  to  the 
above  mentioned  "three  cheers"  fori 
the  Craft  Club  just  let  them  "sign 
on  the  dotted  line"  and  we'll  speak 
to   them   privately. 


ASSEMBLIES. 


BASKETBALL. 


Have  you  been  out  to  cheer  for 
our  team?  If  not,  why  not?  And 
let  me  tell  you.  they  are  well  worth 
your  cheering.  That  game  with  Poly 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  was  certain- 
ly a  splendid  one.  Poly  was  victor- 
ious with  a  score  of  48-22.  But  our 
boys  put  up  a  splendid  fight  and,  you 
know,  it  isn't  always  the  victory  that 
counts. 

^_On  Friday  night  both  the  Boys' 
and  the  girls'  teams  play  Western 
Maryland  College  at  Westminster. 
We  are  sure  that  they  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful there  as  at  home — successful 
not  only  in  defeating  our  rival  team 
but  in  upholding  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  ideals  along  with  its 
(pennant)   banner. 

Fool  Fvostljui'g  P'reely! 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 


Only  a  few  more  weeks  now,  and 
the  night  of  the  big  debate  of  the 
liiterary  Societies  will  be  here.  Only 
a  true  Normal  or  a  true  "Pest"  can 
fully  realize  just  what  that  means. 
The  debate  is,  as  usual,  the  first  of 
a  series  of  contests  and  we  await  it 
with  almost  bated  breath.  So  much 
depends  on  the  winning!  Each 
loyal  "Pest"  and  each  loyal  Normal 
is  doing  his  part  in  cheering  on  his 
respective  side. 

For  a  time  all  attention  is  focused 
on  the  two  Debating  Clubs.  "Theirs 
10  do  or  die"  for  the  next  few  weeks! 


.^lany,  many  times  during  the 
week  we  thank  whatever  power  it 
was  that  sent  us  to  Normal  School 
and  that  we  are  a  part  of  it;  but 
never,  I  think,  does  it  more  poignant- 
ly strike  us  than  when  we  enter  the 
Assembly  every  morning.  It  is 
then  that  we,  to  the  greatest  degree, 
feel  a  part  of  the  school.  Our  pro- 
grammes have  been  especially  good 
this  week.  On  Monday  we  had  a 
demonstration  from,  the  Fine  Arts 
Department.  Miss  Snyder  gave  us  a 
very  fine  talk  on  color  and  color  har- 
monies and  then  two  girls  from  her 
classes  further  developed  the  subject, 
illustrating  as  they  talked,  with 
charts  which  they  had  designed  dur- 
ing class  periods, 

Thursday  wo  had  a  rare  treat,  in- 
deed, in  the  form  of  a  very  distin- 
kuished  and  very  welcome  guest, 
Mr.  Mohleri  from  New  York  City  who 
visited  our  school  all  day.  He  taught 
several  demonstration  lessons,  and 
then  during  Assembly  period,  with 
the  aid  of  the  children  from  the  Sev- 
ond  Grade  of  the  Campus  School, 
presented  another  demonstration  to 
the  entire  student  body.  He  gave  us 
all  a  wonderful  appreciation  lesson 
in  music.  With  the  use  of  a  victrola, 
a  few  records,  and  his  own  mind,  im- 
pelling personality,  he  made  us  lose 
ourselves,  and  we  became  with  the 
children,  butterflies  and  soldiers  for 
sixty  minutes  at  least.  It  certainly 
was  an  Assembly  that  we  wouldn't 
have  missed  for  a  great  deal.  Wei 
are  hoping  that  Mr.  Mohler  will  ac- 
cept our  sincere  and  pressing  invita- 
tion to  visit  us  again — soon! — Mar- 
garet D.  Haines,  .Tr.  XI. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  AND 
CATERPILLAR. 


A    TRICTIv    BEYOND    HIM 


"Oh.  my!  I've  lost  my  little  dog. 
Roineo!    What  can  I  do?" 

"Why  not  advertise  in  the  papers 
for  him?" 

"Alas!  The  dear  pet  can't  read!" 
— Fantasio 


GR.AN'MA. 


Smiles,  wrinkles,  cookies, 

'At  spells  Crran'ma  to  me. 

I  love  my  gran'ma,  I  do. 

And   she   loves   me.   too. 

She  sits  me  on  her  lap,  and  hugs  me 

tight. 
And  tells  me  stories  'most  all  night. 
She  just  looks  at   nieC  and  says  I'm 

her  greatest  joy. 
Don't    know    what    that    means,    but 

she's  a  sport,  oh  boy! 
And  every  night,   when  I  pray, 
I  never  forget  to  say  "and  Gran'ma 

too." 

— Rose    Kornblatt. 


"Oh-lio,  what  good  news!"  said 
Miss  Floppy  Butterfly,  as  she  hasten- 
ed out  of  her  house  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  prettiest  rose 
on  the  bush  in  the  garden,  "I  must 
run  over  and  toll  Miss  Caterpillar." 
She  ran  over  to  the  tree  where  Miss 
Caterpillar  lived,  and  tapped  on  the 
door. 

Good  morning,  Migg  Butterfly," 
said  Miss  Citerpillar  as  she  opened 
the  door. 

"Guess  what."  fairly  screamed  Miss 
Butterfly,  "there's  going  to  be  a. 
b(;auty  contest  of  all  the  people  in 
the  garden — and  the  prize  is  to  be  a 
rose  peial  spread — and  that's  just 
what  I  noc.l--  I'm  going  to  get  it  too, 
because  I  am  surely  the  loveliest 
thing  in  the  garden.  Do  you  intend 
to  enter  the  contest?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  Miss  Cater- 
pillar. 

"A  poor  chance  you  have  of  win- 
ning a  beauty  contest!" 

The  day  of  the  contest  arrived, 
and  much  to  the  surprise,  disgust 
and  embarrassment  of  Miss  Butter- 
fly, another  butterfly  that  she  had 
never  seen  before  in  the  garden, 
carried  off  the  prize.  Everyone  was 
talking  about  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  winner. 

Miss  Butterfly  stopped  at  Miss 
Caterpillar's  house  on  her  way  home 
to  express  her  grief,  but  instead  of 
seeing  Miss  Caterpillar  she  saw  tlis 
winner  of  the  contest. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  gasped 
filiss  Butterfly. 

"It  means,"  replied  the  beautiful 
butterfly,  "that  caterpillars  do  not 
always  remain  ugly,  insignificant 
creatures.  Why,  even  you  were  once 
a  caterpillar."  ( 

Moral — Pride   goeth   before   a  fall. 
— Anne  Sullens,  Jr.  II. 
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Reserved  for 


Hochschild=Kohn  &  Co. 


Phone.  Mt.  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

334  W.   Saratoga   Street 

Opp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and  Special   Designs   to   Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any   Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal   Pins  &  Rings 


If   You   Have  Any   Cleaning,  Dyeing, 
Hems^titching  or  Pleating  to  be  Done, 

See 

Miss  E.  W.  JANNEY 

319  York  Road 

Special   Rates   For   Students. 


HAVE  YOU  VISITED  THE 

STANOR 

(STAte  XORmal) 
SWEET   SHOP 

AVcst   Side  York  Koart,   above  Burke 
Avenue 

If  Not,  Why  Not? 

Music  By 

RADIO. 


EASTERN  SHORE  SOCIETY  TO 
HOLD  ESSAY  CONTEST. 


Prize.s    To    Re    Awarded    To    County 

I'upils  For  Best  Historical 

Sketches  Of  Section 

Tlie  fourth  historical  essay  contest 
on  traditions  and  history  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  will  be  held  by  the 
Eastern  Shore  Society  of  Baltimore 
city.  Competition  is  limited  to  pu- 
pils of  the  high  schools  of  the  vari- 
ous  Eastern   Shore   counties. 

The  contest  is  being  promoted,  the 
society  announced,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  bringing  to  light  anecdotes 
and  little-known  historical  events 
connected  with  the  Eastern  Shore. 

A  prize  of  $20  is  to  be  awarded  in 
each  county  for  the  best  historical 
sketch  written  by  a  student  of  that 
county. 

All  contestants,  it  was  announced, 
must  submit  their  entries  to  George 
L.  Radcliff.  chairman  of  the  histori- 
cal essays  committee.  622  Fidelity 
Building,   before  March   15. 

A  special  prize  will  bee  given  for 
the  best  essay  submitted.  Irresepctive 
of  the  countv  from  which  it  comes. 
—The  Sun. 

Fmstrate  Frostburg  Frequently! 


Compliricnts 

TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOWSON       -        MARYIiAND 

Prescription  Pbaitn&cists 


WISHES. 


(By  a   Fourth   Grade). 
'A  suit  like  my  dad's,"  says  Timothy; 
'A  pale  blue  sa-sh,"  says  Elaine; 
'Old    khaki    knickers      and      middy 
blouse 
For  me,"  says  .Tane. 

'An  airplane  that   soars,"  says  Tim- 
othy; 

'A  pony  and  cart,"  says  Elaine; 

'A  slide  down  the  side  of  our  slip- 
pery straw-stack 
For  mo,"  says  Jane. 

'A  house  of  my  own,"  says  Timothy; 
'A  canary   that  sings,"   says   Elaine; 
'A   shaggy   old   half-worn-out   teddy- 
bear 
For  me,"  says  Jane. 


Professor:  "There  are  some  young 
men  in  the  back  of  the  roomhaving 
a  lot  of  fun  with  those  graceless 
girls!" 

Pause. 
— Perhaps  when  they  get  through 
they  will  give  me  a  chance!"  And  he 
couldn't  understand  why  the  class 
smiled! — The  Snapper,  .Millersville 
Normal. 


BOOKS 

r^k  NORMAN, 
r  REMINGTON  CG. 

347  N.  Charles  St. 


THE 

TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 

TOWSON  -    MARYLAND 

Checking   Accounts, 

.Savings  Accounts 

Christmas  Savings  Club 
Safe  Deposit  Bo.ves. 
4%   Interest  Paid  on  Savings 
Open  Saturday  Nights 


THE    HERGENRATHER    DRUG 

CO. 

Prescription  Druggists 

And 

Hergenrather's  Gift  Store 

509  York  Road 

Are  Headquarters  for  School  Supplies 
Kodaks,  Films,  Stationery,  Spald- 
ing's Sporting  Goods,  Keds  and 
Sweaters;  Greeting  Cards  for  all 
Occasions.  Supreme  Ice  Cream  and 
Soda  Water.  Agents  for  Water- 
man's Ideal  Fountain  Pens,  Whit- 
man's Delicious  Chocolates  and  Bon- 
Bons. 


WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?     Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?     You  may,  sir. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 

That  girl   will   hold   your  hand,  sir. 

Thanks.     Call   again.     Good-day. 


THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our   Service  Motto : 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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SOMETHING   ABOUT    FROST- 
BURG  LASSES 


J.    A.    SPIECHER 


Jl.   Boya    (Capt.) — Forward: 

Played   'i^ith   Central   High    (Lona- 
coning).     Holder    of    State    record 
for   individual     scoring     in     single 
.  game. 

J.  MacMillan — Forward: 

"Grad"  oi  Central  High  of  Lona- 
coning. 

K.  Burt — Center: 

Played  guard  at  Central  High; 
Shifted  to  center  position  at  Frost- 
burg. 

B.  Co<!grove — Side  Center: 
JIade  team  at  Central  High. 

J.  Tunney — Guard: 

Also  from  Central  High. 
P.   Turnbnll — Guard: 

Hails  from  Barton  High. 

C.  Hadley — Substitute: 

;\lakes    sixth    player    from    Central 

High. 
;vi.    Hendlev — Substitute: 

Calls  Beall  High  her  .\lma  Mater. 
J.   Chapman — Substitute: 

Prepped  at  Beall  High. 
S.   Thomas — Substitute: 

Barton  High  School  claims  her  as 

Alumna. 

lYu.'^tr.ite  Fi'ostbiu'g  Frequently! 


OUR  BASKETBALL  GIRLS. 


■G.  Helgonberg  (Capt.) — Guard: 
"Gertie"  was  voted  best  all-around 
athlete  at  Eastern  High  School  in 
Baltimore,  and  since  coming  to 
Normal  has  kept  up  her  fine  re- 
cord. More  power  to  you! 
A'.  Donaldson — Guard. 

Virginia  played  at  AAestern  before 
coming  to  Normal.  She  was  a 
substitute  last  year,  but  she  was 
not  to  be  denied  a  regular  posi- 
tion this  year. 

E.  France — Center: 

This    is    Elizabeth's    first    year    at 
Normal,    but    she   promises   to   de- 
velop into  a   real   star   with   more 
experience.      Go  to  it! 
iG.   Grimes — Side  Center: 

Our  Miss  Grimes  tried  for  a  guard 
position,  but  our  worthy  coach 
soon  saw  in  her  a  fine  side  center 
and  shifted  her  accordingly.  She 
has  not  disappointed  by  a  long 
shot! 

F.  Braunstein — Forward: 
Miminutive  Fanny  was  too  timid 
to  try  for  the  team  last  year. 
Luckily  for  Normal  School,  she  got 
up  nerve  to  try  for  the  squad  this 
year  and  immediately  nabbed  a 
position. 

R.   Dickey — Forward: 

This  shifty  forward  made  the  Var- 
sity  team   in   this,    her   first   year   at 
Sformal.      She  starred  on  her  high 
school  team  in  Cumberland. 


Frostburg    Forward 


THE    INTELLECTUAL    VALUE 
OF  ATHLETICS. 


We  speak  of  the  values  of  athletics 
in  our  schools  of  today  under  two 
main  types.  There  is  a  moral  value 
of  athletics  balanced  by  an  intellect- 
ual value.  How  many  of  us  fully 
realize  how  the  various  athletics  are 
really  a  great  asset  toward  the  bet- 
terment of  the  intellect.  Let  us  take 
for  example  any  one  of  the  basket 
ball,  baseball,  or  football  games. 
Every  player  in  that  game  must  be 
alert  and  he  must  be  able  to  attack 
any  situation  which  might  appear, 
he  must  be  able  to  use  his  ingenuity 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  in  this 
way  each  player  soon  becomes 
trained  and  can  respond  to  the  im- 
mediate situation. 

Then  again  in  any  game  of  ath- 
letics is  developed  that  important 
motive  of  teamwork  which  is  so  often 
brought  forth  in  our  life  work.  In 
any  of  our  games  of  sport  we  see 
that  without  the  cooperation  of  all 
of  the  players  the  game  is  lost  and 
to  win  they  must  all  work  as  one 
or  have  as  we  call  it,  teamwork.  This 
motive  of  teamwork  so  often  is 
needed  in  our  everyday  lite  and  it 
takes  its  beginning  in  our  school 
athletics.  Thus  we  see  how  these 
different  school  sports  are  of  such 
great  importance  in  training  the  In- 
tellectual mind. — Dallas  John,  '2  6. 
— The  Snapper,  Millersvllle  State 
Normal  School.  Mlllersville.  Penna. 


RECORD  OF  FROSTBURG 
LADS. 


J. 


r. 


w 


Fret   Fiostbiire;  Frantic! 


.r.  Getty    fCapt.) — Guard: 

Played  three  years  at  guard  posi- 
tion at  La  Salle  Institute.  Given 
captaincy  there.  Has  played  one 
year  at  Frostburg. 

A.   Speicher — Forward: 
Made  wonderful  record  at  Friends- 
ville   High   School   before   entering 
Frostburg  this  year. 

C.  .\rster — Center: 
Played  at  Grantsville  High  School 
and  Beall  High  School  (Frost- 
burg). Holds  Garrett  county  half- 
mile  track  record.  Has  seen  ser- 
vice with  Frostburg  one  year. 

3.  Vogtman — Guard: 
Performed  with  Beall  High  School 
two  years  ancl  was  elected  captain. 
Regular    from   Frostburg   team   of 
last  year.      Is  holder  of  Alleghany 
county   half-mile   track   record. 
.  B.  Byrnes — Forv>ard: 
IMember  of  I,a  Salle  Institute  team 
for  two  years  with  honor  of  being 
elected   captain   there.      Is  veteran 
of    one    year's    standing    at    Frost- 
burg. 

E.  Conroy — Substitute: 
Graduate   of   Barton   High   School. 
One  year   member     of     Frostburg 
squad. 

S.  Ebersole — Substitute: 
Substitute  of  Frostbiirg's  team  last 
year. 

.    S.   Sipple — Substitute: 
Member  of  Beall  High,  class  team. 
Has    seen    service    with    Frostburg 
one  year. 

K.  Blake — Substitute: 
Member  of  Beall  High  class  team. 
Substitute   for  one   year  at   Frost- 
burg. 


The    Coiiiinjv    Fi-o.stbnrg    Gaines. 

February  19th  and  March  6th  are 
two  days  to  which  the  whole  student 
bodies  of  the  two  State  Normal 
Schools  have  been  looking  anxiously. 
For,  on  these  two  nights,  the  Towson 
and  Frostburg  State  Normal  Schools 
will  contest  mightily  for  the  State 
championships  of  Normal's  basket- 
ball teams.  Frostburg  will  be  the 
host  to  our  two  teams  the  first  night, 
while  our  own  Normal  School  will 
entertain  the  Frostburg  players  on 
the  latter   date. 

M.  S.  N.  S.!  Let's  back  our  boys 
and  girls  to  the  uttermost  limit  of 
our  lungs!  Cheering  will  help  our 
teams  lick  Frostburg!  Hep!  Hep! 
l.et'.s  go! 


The  Green  Stone,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
This    is   an    attractive    paper    with 
many   good   editorials. 


The  Owl.  Hurlock,  Md. 

A  paper  of  which  to  be  proud.  The 
jokes  are  very  good  and  the  different 
departments    well    represented. 
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TOWSON  BAKERY— THE  GOOUY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and  201^ 

Start    a    Savings    Account    V/ith 
THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest- 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


THE  SILVER  MAPLE  AND  THE 
PINE. 


ilul 


Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty  Shops 


1  take  great  pleasure  iii  an- 
iiMunciiig  that  the  Class  of 
1!)2<>  ha.s  awarded  the  Photo- 
ijraphic  Contract  lor  the  Senior 
number'  of  The  Oriole  to  my 
Studio. 

Our  special  offer  to  Normal 
School  Students  will  still  be 
made  for  Juniors  as  well  as 
Seniors. 

On  February  iDth,  my  studio 
will  be  moved  to  a  temporary 
location  at  203  X.  Liberty  St., 
while  our  present  location  is  be- 
ing remodeled  We  will  have 
the  same  facilities  at  hand  in 
this  new  location  as  in  our 
present  one. 

About  May  first,  I  shall  open 
one  of  the  most  modern  and 
well-appointed  studios  in  Balti- 
more, here  at  lO.-i  W.  Lexington 
Street. 

•lOJIN    A.    SELBY,    Mgr. 

THE  ATELIER 

!■(  Uri'K.MT    I'HOTOGRAPHY 

IO;j   W.    Lcvhigton   St. 

a09   X.    liiberty   St. 


"I  have  such  silvery  shining 
leaves."  said  Mistress  Silver  Maple 
to  Mistress  Pine.  "They  rustle  like 
silk  when  the  wind  blows.  Listen  to 
them!  Don't  you  often  wish  your 
leaves  were  like  mine,  instead  of 
old  green  prickly  points?" 

Mistress  Pine  was  so  mortified  she 
could  find  no  words  with  which  to 
answer  the  question.  She  felt  so  dis- 
couraged. 

At  the  approach  of  the  cold  Aveath- 
er.  Mistress  Silver  Maple  remem- 
bered it  would  soon  be  time  t  >  take 
off  her  fine  dress.  She  also  tl:ought 
of  the  catty  remark  she  had  made 
to  Mistress  Pine,  and  blushed  so  vio- 
lently her  leaves  turned  a  deeo  red. 
Winter  finally  arrived.  Mistress 
?.!aple  was  ugly  and  baro.  A  little 
bov  stood  admiring  Mistress  Pine. 

"■'Can  he  be  looking  at  ugly  me?" 
inquired   Mistress  Pine. 

The  boy  understood  the  little 
pine's  thoughts  and  said  aloud.  "Mis- 
tress Pine,  you  are  beautiful  and 
green  the  whole  year  through.  In 
the  snow  you  stand  so  straight  and 
majestic.  You  are  the  sentinel  of 
the  trees,  but  above  all.  you  are  the 
symbol  of  Christmas,  the  happiest 
time   of  the   year." 

Jlistress  Pine  felt  very  humble  and 
happy.  She  also  had  in  her  heart 
a  charitable  feeling  toward  the  lone- 
Iv.    sleeping   Mistress   Maple   Tree. 

Moral:  Don't  boast,  for  others 
have  virtues  too. 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money    and    Invest    With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Xowsou,  Md. 

THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in     Coal,    Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'    Supplies. 

Towson,  Md.  Ridcr^'ood,  Md. 


A    BACK    RIVKR    PICTURE. 

The  white  snowflakes  came  down 
hurriedly.  It  was  very  gloomy  in 
the  school  room.  The  wind  blew 
fiercelv.  The  evergreen  trees  rocked 
back  and  forth.  The  white  snow- 
flakes  stopped  coming  down.  Then 
it  began  lo  rain.  It  was  very 
fine.  I  went  outside  in  the  fallen 
snow.  It  came  down  on  my  un- 
covered head.  The  snow  felt  very 
wet.  The  snow  is  very  white  and 
wet.  When  the  wind  blew  the  fall- 
ing snow  would  whirl  and  twirl 
around,  "Oh  dear,"  I  said,  "with 
this  snow  coming  down  so  fast,  it 
will  be  very  deep  soon. — Florence 
Wieneke,    Sixth    Grade,    Back    River, 


FRANK  A,  PERSOHN,  JR,, 

Optometrist 
Eyesight  Specialist 

OFFICE   HOURS: 

9    A.M.    to    12    M. 

2       to       6     P.     M. 

Tuesday  and  Saturday  nights 

6.30    to    S 

24  West   Pennsylvania   Ave. 
TOWSON       -       -     MARYLAND 


Baltimore  Office: 
Gay  and  Monument  Streets. 


Geography  Prof. — "How  can  South 
America  remedy  her  lack  of  iron 
resources?" 

Brilliant  Student — "By  the  culture 
of   raisins." 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  RO.-\l),  Near  Chesapeako  .\\e. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


GENERAL    PHOTOGRAPHY 

JAS.  F.  HUGHES  CO. 

20.5   W.   Fayette  St.,   Baltimoi-e,   Md. 

,/.  W.  Scott — James  Francis 


WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -       VEGETABUKS 


WM.  A.  LEE 
General  Merchandise 

^■«rk   Road   and  Penna   Ave. 
TOWSOX,   MD. 
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ATHLETICS. 


\ornial   Ci'usli'"s   Marylaiiil   Law. 

.January  8th  found  the  Norraalites 
in  real  trim,  the  men's  team  being 
bolstered  up  with  the  addition  of  2  of 
last  year's  players.  Maryland  Law 
School  was  indeed  unfortunate  to 
meet  us  that  night,  for  the  team,  led 
by  the  wonderful  shooting  of  Miller 
and  Durry,  played  with  perfect  co- 
ordination. The  fourth  quarter 
found  us  so  tar  in  the  lead  that 
Coach  Callowhil!  sent  in  the  entire 
second  team,  who  nobly  kept  the 
visitors  at  bay.  The  final  whistle 
found  Normal  leading  .53-30. 
Gills  Lose  First  Game. 

The  Normal  sextette,  playing  their 
first  game  of  the  season  .Tanuary 
14th,  lost  to  the  more  experienced 
Eastern  High  team.  The  wonderful 
playing  of  the  visiting  guards  proved 
too  much  for  our  game  forwards, 
while  the  Eastern  forwards  were  able 
to  slip  past  our  guards  a  few  times 
too  many.  Half  time  found  the  two 
teams  separated  by  a  few  points,  but 
the  visiting  players  forged  ahead  in 
Ihe  second  half  and  were  never 
headed.  The  final  score  was  2  5  to 
1,5. 

Hail    Coach    Flaterl 

"Licker,"  writh  his  fine  Westminster 
live,  came  back,  saw  and  conquered 
on  the  night  of  January  22nd.  With 
a  fine  sense  of  ingratitude,  Sir  Plater, 
'last  year's  captain  of  the  Normal 
quintet,  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater 
to  decisively  beat  the  team,  drilled 
by  his  old  coach,  Mr.  Callowhill,  to 
the  tune  of  26  to  19. 

After  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 
when  Normal  led  6-5,  Westminster 
quickly  went  to  the  fore,  and  stayed 
("here.  Coach  Callowhills  numerous 
changes  to  seek  a  successful  combi- 
nation meant  nothing  to  the  closely 
guarding  Westminster  cagers,  eund 
the  game  went  to  the  visiting  "prep" 
team. 

Charlotte  Hall  Downed. 

Normal  School  returned  to  its  real 
form  on  ihe  night  of  January  30, 
when  it  soundly  trounced  the  quintet 
representing  Charlotte  Hall,  to  the 
tune  of  40  to  28.  After  the  first 
couple  minutes  of  the  game,  the  Nor- 
ma! basket eers  jumped  into  a  lead 
which  they  never  relinquished.  With 
the  end  of  the  game  six  minutes 
away.  Coach  Callowhill  ran  in  the 
entire  second  string,  who  held  the 
visitors  very  creditably  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game. 

Normal  Bows  To  Poly. 

A  game  which  belied  the  final  score 
of  48-20  was  participated  in  by  Nor- 
mal and  Poly  on  our  home  floor  Feb- 
ruary 3rd.  For  three  quarters,  the 
game  was  a  rip-roaring,  slam-banging 
affair  with  Normal  School  never^out 
of  sight  of  the  lead. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  the.  superior 
height  and  weight     of     the     visitors 


finally  conquered  over  the  grit  and 
gameness  of  the  Normal  cagers,  and 
the  Poly  team  got  away  to  a  long 
string  of  baskets  that  put  the  game 
on  ice  for  the  visitors. 

The  stellar  work  of  Hergenroeder 
and  Passarew  sparkled  for  the  Poly 
attack. 
Normal  Boys  And  Girl.s  Both  Lose. 

The  Normal  teams  made  a  pleasant 
visit  to  Westminster,  but  were  rudely 
received  when  their  opponents.  West- 
ern Maryland  College  Girls  and  West- 
minster High  boys  galloped  away 
with  both  games. 

The  girls  played  gamely,  holding 
I  heir  opponents  to  the  score  of  16-15 
at  the  end  of  the  half,  by  the  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  the  tall  Wilson,  op- 
posing forward,  who  garnered  all  her 
team's  thirty-one  points,  which  were 
too  much  for  the  Normal  lasses. 
This  remarkable  player  made  eight 
field  goals  and  was  successful  in 
fifteen  tries  out  of  seventeen  foul 
shots.      The  final  score  read  31  to  24. 

The  boys  bowed  for  the  second 
time  to  Westminster  High,  this  time 
to  the  score  of  21  to  18.  The  team, 
which  was  hampered  by  the_  absence 
of  Mahaney  and  Garfinkle.  played  a 
strong  game,  even  though  unfamiliar 
playing  combinations  were  used. 
The  strength  of  the  reserve  force, 
which  was  so  well  brought  out  by 
this  close  game,  is  a  strong  indication 
that  the  team  has  about  now  become 
a  well-rounded  team,  one  to  be  feared 
because  of  its   possibilities. 

Foil    Frostbin-2    Forwards! 


OUR  ATHLETIC  HEROES. 


Last  month  one  of  our  assemblies 
was  completely  devoted  to  the  recog- 
nition of  Normal's  representatives  on 
the  athletic  field.  On  this  day  of 
days  athletic  letters  and  numerals 
were  given  to  those  whom  Normal 
delighted   to   honor. 

President  Hilgonberg  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association  first  made  a  speech 
introducing  Miss  Tall.  Miss  Tall 
made  a  fine  speech  of  recognition  of 
Normal's  athletes  and  then  the  most 
important  part  of  the  program,  that 
of  awarding  letters  and  numerals, 
came. 

The  Girls'  Varsity  Hockey  Team 
was  the  first  to  be  honored  with  its 
"N's"  and  they  certainly  were  given 
a  fine  reception.  Next  came  the 
award  of  letters  to  the  Boys'  Varsity 
Soccer  Team  which  was  also  given  a 
generous  round  of  applause. 
Hockey  Tournament,  Senior  12.  in 
the  senior  division  and  Junior  14  in 
the  junior  division,  were  recognized 
with  the  award  of  their  respective 
class  numerals.  The  boys'  Senior 
Soccer  Team,  victorious  over  the 
Juniors,  were  then  given  their 
precious  class  numerals.  Miss  Lena 
Reilly.    the    doughty    winner    of    the 


Girls'  Tennis  Tournament,  was  greet- 
ed with  cheers  as  she  came  forth  to 
receive  her  athletic  reward. 

"Yea,    the    laurels    of    the    athlete 
are  more  precious  than  fine  gold." 

I  racture  Frostburg's  Feeling.s! 


THE  FAITHFUL  FOUR. 

(A  true  Story)  i 

"We're  going  to  be  Normals,"  de- 
clared   Ann   and    "Shorty." 

"We're  going  to  be  Pents,"  re- 
turned  Ellen  and   "Rennie." 

The  scene  was  the  campus  of  Nor- 
mal School  last  year.  The  char- 
acters were  four  close  friends  all 
from  the  same  small  town  out  in  the 
county.  All  had  eagerly  anticipated 
the  Pest-Normal  Contests,  about 
which  they  had  all  heard  so  much  be- 
fore coming  to  Normal.  Already, 
for  various  reasons,  they  had  lean- 
ings toward  the  two  societies. 

The  four  friends  laughingly  sepa- 
rated as  the  bell  rang  for  the  begin- 
ning of  classes.  Ann  and  "Shorty," 
in  one  section,  went  to  their  class- 
room and  Ellen  and  "Rennie,"  in 
another  section,  went  to  a  different 
classroom. 

One  day.  shortly  after  this,  all  of 
the  Normal  School  students  filed  in- 
to Assembly,  being  seated  by  sec- 
tions. Ann  and  "Shorty"  were 
thunderstruck  as  the  purpose  of  the 
Assembly  was  told  them.  This  was 
the  day  on  which  the  new  students 
were  to  elect  either  the  "Pest"  or 
"Normal"  Literary  Society  as  the  or- 
ganization to  which  they  would  be- 
long! 

The  undercurrent  of  thoughts  in 
all  four  girls  had  been  to  choose  one 
society,  so  that  they  could  all  be  to- 
gether. Here  they  were,  divided  in- 
to two  groups,  too  far  apart  in  the 
Auditorium  to  hold  any  consultation. 

Ann  looked  at  "Shorty"  and  brave- 
ly said.  "We  have  lost  whatever 
chance  we  had  of  persuading  Ellen 
and  "Rennie"  to  become  "Normals" 
with  us,  so  in  order  to  keep  together, 
let's  join  the   "Pests." 

"Shorty"  slowly  nodded  her  head 
and  the  two  loyal  girls  signed  the 
slips   making   them   "Pests." 

The  short  period  of  election  was 
soon  over  in  order  to  allow  the  new- 
students  to  join  their  respective  so- 
cities.  Ann  and  "Shorty"  ran  to  re- 
join their  two  friends. 

As  soon  as  the  two  girls  saw  Ellen 
and  "Rennie"  they  breathlessly 
cried,  "We're  with  you,  girls,  we 
joined    the    'Pests!'  " 

Ellen  and  "Rennie"  looked  blankly 
at  their  two  friends  and  slowly  said, 
"Why.  we  joined  the  Normals  in  or- 
der to   De  with  you!" 

L'Envoi:  Ann  and  "Shorty"  now 
swear  fervidly  by  the  "Pests,"  while 
Ellen  and  "Rennie"  strongly  support 
the  Normal  Society. 
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FOUNDER  S  DAY. 


Realizing     that     dramatization 
one    of    the    most    effective    ways 
leaching  history,  Senior  X,  in  Ameri- 
can   History,    compiled    and    drama- 
tized    the     following     local     history. 
Each    member    of    the    class    had    a 
share  in   this.     The  leading   roles  in  |  situation 
the  play,  however,  were  taken  by  the 
following  students: 

Miss  Evelyn  Pusey.  Introduction 
(Early  History  of  the  Norman:  Miss 
Elizabeth  Anderson.  Grandmother; 
Miss  Anna  Prough,  Mother,  and  Miss 
Margaret    Grimes.    Daughter. 


School  for  many  years  in  a  most  ad- 
mirable  manner. 

In  1909  the  Alumnae  Association 
Qf  of  the  school  met  and  discussed  the 
need  of  more  trained  teachers  in 
Maryland  and  through  a  well  or- 
ganized campaign  acquainted  the 
people  of  the  State  as  to  the  true 
Hon.  J.  Charles  Linthi- 
cum.  an  Alumnus,  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Legislature  providing  a  bond 
issue  of  $400.0(in.U0  for  thf-  purchas- 
ing of  a  suitable  site  tor  the  proposed 
new  Normal  School.  The  bill  was 
passed  and  a  ooinmittee  let  it  be 
known  that  it  wished  to  purchase 
not   less  than   1',   acres  of  land  on  a 


(Written   and   dramatized   by   Senior  trolley   line,    making   it   accessible   to 
X    Januarv  15.   1926)  |  Baltimore    and    n^ar    a    railroa  I    and 

Inti-odui'tion-  "  jtown  in  which  wero  located  chuvches. 

lust  «i\tv  vears  ago  ioday  the'--;tores  and  physicians.  In  1912  a 
Marvland  State  Normal  School  wasibond  bill  of  SfiOO.000.00  was  passed 
founded    and    it    has    seemed    fitting  and  the  site  decided  upon.   The  pres 


those  efforts  and  we  appreciate  still 
more  their  results  but  if  we  are  to 
get  the  fullest,  richest  and  deepest 
value  from  our  history,  we  must  not 
live  in  our  glorious  past  but  make 
our  present  more  glorious  so  that 
we  may  leave  to  the  future  as  rich 
a  heritage  as  our  predecessors  left 
us. 
DramaUzatioii: 

Scene:      Modern  Living  Room 
Time:      Six   o'clock. 
(Grandmother  and   mother  seated, 
with   their   knitting   in   hand) 
Clock   strikes   six. 


and  appropriate  to  commemorate 
that  day  lest  we  forget  its  signifi- 
cance. 

In  1704.  August  Herman  Francke.  ,  ,       ,  j 

a    German,      attemrf  a      to      providejconstruction   throughout^   and   repre 


ent  campus  contains  eighty-two  acres 
of  land  and  cost  $83,7.^5.00.  Tho 
buildings  are  of  Middle  English 
Architecture,   of   fireproof   reinforced 


special   training  for  teachers.      Since] sent  the  latest     in 
that    time    the    question    of    training, architecture. 

teachers  has  been  of  great  concern  W'len  the  school  was  first  organ- 
not  onlv  to  our  educators  but  to  alllijed  there  was  military  training  tor 
men  of"  great  foresight.  In  174.3,  Ithe  men.  Later  the  Domestic  Sci- 
when  Benjamin  Franklin  proposed  ^ence  Department  was  organized  and 
the  founding  of  the  Academy  and  its  work  particularly  stressed.  The 
Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia.  I  two  literary  societies  have  existed 
he  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  since  186  6.  When  founded  the  Nor- 
starting  such  an  institution  that  nial  colors  were  red  and  gold  and 
some  of  the  students  of  lesser  sort  the  Pest  colors  were  blue  and  pmk 
might  be  trained  as  teachers.  We  In  1916  the  Pest  colors  were  changed 
^,.f^=  ,Tnp  that  the  students  of  the  to  blue  and  gold.  It  was  not  until 
gelti?  SOI  t  would  become  doctors,  I  Miss  Tall  became  Principal  that  the 
However,  such.various  clubs  were  organized 


lawvers  or  ministers  . 

a  conception  is  not   held  today.  In   order   to   portray   more   vividly 

The  first  Normal  School  that  was  and  possibly  more  interestingly  the 
established  in  America  was  at  Lex-  history  of  our  school  to  you  we  have 
ington.  Mass..  in  1839,  by  James  C.| planned  a  short  dramatization.  We 
Carter.'  Maryland  was  the  next  have  tried  to  portray  the  social  life 
State  to  make  such  a  move  toward  as  well  as  the  academic  life  of  the 
the  education  of  trained  teachers,  school  at  various  periods  and  in  or- 
January  15,  1865,  the  Maryland, der  to  impress  upon  you  its  signi- 
State  Normal  School  was  created  by  ficance  the  characters  have  dressed 
the  Maryland  Legislature  and  to  portray  the  period  they  represent. 
opened  in  1S66  bv  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell  The  dramatization  was  planned  by 
with  eleven  students.  The  school  was  Senior  Ten  and  the  dialogue,  cos- 
first  locatd  in  Red  Men's  Hall,  Paca  tiimes  and  rantomine  worked  out  in 
'treet  near  Fayette,  in  one  of  the  class.  We  have  done  much  research 
noisiest  sections  of  the  city.  One  work  and  to  the  interviews  with  Mrs. 
moderate  sized  hall  badly  lighted  M.  A.  Newell.  Miss  Martha  Rich- 
and  ventilated  served  as  recitation  mond,  Mrs.  Tolson.  Miss  Tall.  Miss 
room    studio  and  gymnasium.  Scarborough    and    Mr.    Bruff    we    are 

As  the  number  of  students  in-  much  indebted  for  our  historical  in- 
creased, conditions  became  intoler-  formation,  as  well  as  to  Miss  Osborne 
able  and  through  an  increased  ap-  who  loaned  us  books  and  pamphlets 
propriation  the  school  was  moved  to  dealing  with  the  history  of  this 
the  Athenean  Building  on  the  corner  school.  The  examination  questions 
of  Charles  and  Franklin  streets.  In  used  in  the  dramatization  were  taken 
1874  the  school  was  given  a  perma-  from  the  catalogue  of  this  school  of 
iient  home  at  Lafayette  Square.  1866. 

Dr  Newell  was  verv  anxious  to'  We  are  told  in  our  history  classes 
secure  a  home  for  the  'school  where  that  we  study  the  past  to  secure  a 
there  would  be  an  abundance  of  room  keener  appreciation  of  the  past  and 
permitting  dormitories  and  athletic  present  in  order  to  improve  our  fu- 
grounds  for  the  students.  Unfortu-, ture.  We  have  indeed,  inherited  a 
nately  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  rich  past,  for  our  school  today  is  a 
dream     come     true     for    he    died    in, product    of    the    untiring    efforts    of 


Grandmother: 

Six  o'colck!    How  dark  it  isl     Is  it 
not  time  for  Margaret  to  be  coming 
home'? 
Mother: 

Don't  worry.  Mother.  She  has 
been  late  quite  frequently.  There 
is  always  a  game  or  a  tea.  dance  or 
some  club  to  attend.  She  probably 
will  be  coming  in  late  many  times  In 
the  near  future  as  the  school  year 
modern  school  |  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close  and  she 
will  he  preparing  for  graduation. 
Grandmother: 

That  brings  to  mind  my  happy 
year  at  Normal.  The  first  school 
opened  in  the  little  poorly  venti- 
lated Red  Men's  Hall  on  Paca  street 
near  Fayette  in  January.  We  gradu- 
ated that  June,  sixteen  of  us.  four 
received  a  higher  diploma  and  twelve 
a  diploma  of  a  lower  grade.  It  seems 
as  though  I  can  see  that  graduation 
now.  I  think  it  was  the  proudest 
moment  of  my  life  when  I  received 
my  diploma.  We  were  all  dressed 
in  white,  in  dresses  something  like 
the  one  I  have  on  now,  and  the  State 
Superintendent,  (the  Governor  could 
not    come),    gave    out    the    diplomas. 

Enter  Margaret. 
Margaret: 

Why  Mother!     and    Grandmother! 
How   sweet  you   look!    Where   in  the 
world   did  you   resurrect  such  relics, 
and  why  do  you  have  them  on? 
Grandmother: 

Whv.   don't  vou   know   what   today 
is? 
Margaret : 

Why,    of    course.    Grandmother.    It 
is    Founder's   Day, 
Grandmother: 

Just  sixty  year.s  ago  today  I 
started  in  at  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School.  Well  do  I  remember  that 
day.  There  was  only  one  room,  and 
all  the  classes  were  held  there,  where 
we  studied  each  in  our  different  line 
of  work.  Although  this  may  seem 
confusing  to  you.  we  did  some  very 
fine  work. 
Margaret: 

Had    a    tes(    the    other    day    and    I 
got    B    in    it. 
Mother; 

What   was   the   subject? 
Margaret; 

Psychology.  Would  you  like  to  see 


189?..    having    served    the    State    and  our     predecessors.        We     appreciate  it? 
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Grandmother: 

We    did    not    have    psychology    in 
my  time.     We  were  taught  academic 
studies,  principles  of  teacliiug,  music, 
(Irawin.c  and  physical  training. 
Mother: 

Is  that  all  you  studied? 
t'lraudmother: 

No  indeed.     We   had   biology  too! 
Mother: 

Did    you    have     real     practice     in 
teaching  the  children? 
Grandmother: 

Not  in  a  regular  mapped  out  sys- 
tem. We  would  observe  a  class  and 
would  talk  about  the  lesson  and  may- 
be we  would  teach  our  own  class- 
mates. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Practice  School  was  then  what  we 
might  call  a  Pay  School. 
Mother: 

Yes.    it    was    not    until   the    school 
was  moved  to  its  present  location  in 
Towson  that  the  practice  school   be- 
came   a    public    school. 
Margaret: 

Grandmother,    were   your   tests   as' 
hard  as  the  tests  we'  have  today-  You 
know    we    use   such      tests      as      the 
Thorndike   Tests. 
Grandmother: 

Wait.  I  will  read  you  one  that  I 
found  today.  It  was  my  entrance 
examination.  (She  gets  paper  from 
desk.'))  Here  it  is.  (Reads  from  pa- 
per) There  are  questions  in  the  vari- 
ous subjects.  In  arithmetic  we  had 
correct  and  rapid  addition  and  writ- 
ten arithmetic  to  the  end  of  vulgar- 
fractions. 
Margaret : 

Grandmother,    what     is     a    vulgar 
fraction?    Common  fractions  are  bad. 
enough,    but  vulgar   fractions — 
Grandmother: 

Why.  they  are  just  the  same  as 
common  fractions.  (Continues  to 
read    from   paper.) 

"In  grammar  we  had  definitions, 
easy  sentences.  In  spelling  we  had 
In  write  correctly  three  verses  selec- 
ted from  the  New  Testament.  Some 
of  the  words  we  were  required  to 
spell  were:  Reconnoitre,  arraign, 
ecstasy,  idoisyncrasy,  perspicacious, 
ecstasy,  idiosyncrasy,  perspicacious, 
synecdoche." 
Margaret: 

I   am   glad  we  don't  have  to   spell 
words  such  as  they. 
Mother : 

Margaret,  why  were  you  so  late? 
TVIargarei: 

The   Senior  Class  is  preparing  for 
their   monthly   dance,    and   I    had   to 
stay  and   plan  for  the   evening's   en- 
tertainment. 
Grandmother: 

We  used  to  have  monthly  dances, 
too,  but  the  one  I  best  remember  was 
the  last  one  of  the  season.  We 
danced  those  beautiful  old  fashioned 
steps  of  which  you  know  nothing.  We 
had  a  dancing  master  ot  our  school 
to  perfect  our  skill  in  that  line.  The 
last  dance  tliat  night  was  the  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly. 


(Dance) 
Margaret: 

We  are  having  a  Pest  and  Normal 
debate     tomorrow,     Mother.     Would 
you  and  Grandmother  care  to  go? 
Mother: 

We  would  love  to  go.     I  well  re- 
member the  competition  between  the 
two  societies,  which  I  understand  is 
true  today,  is  it  not? 
Margaret : 

Yes.  it  is.  Grandmother,  did  they 
have  literary  societies  in  your  day? 
Grandmother: 

Not  when  I  went  to  school.  You 
see,  Margaret,  I  graduated  the  first 
year  and  the  literary  societies  were 
not  originated  until  the  following 
year,  IS 67. 
Margaret: 

That  is  Interesting.     Then  they  did 
exist   when  you   went.   Mother.      Did 
they   not?      To   which    club    did   you 
belong? 
Mother: 

We  did  not  have  the  smaller  clubs 
in  our  societies,  due  to  the  small 
enrollment.  I  see  though  that  the 
Normals  still  have  the  same  colors, 
red  and  gold;  but  the  Pest  colors 
used  to  be  pink  and  blue. 
Margaret 


a  leading  spirit  in  obtaining  the  ap- 
propriation from  the  Maryland  State 
Legislature,  that  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  the  school.  He  was 
Principal  of  the  school  from  1866  to 
1S9U.  It  was  the  great  desire  of  Dr. 
Newell  that  there  be  a  dormitory  in 
connection  with  the  school,  so  "that 
the  county  students  would  not  have 
to  board  in  the  city.  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  educators  of  his  day  and 
many  of  the  principles  he  advocated 
are  only  now  being  generally  accept- 
ed in  the  schools. 
Margaret: 

Tell     me     something     about     Miss 
Richmond,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so 
much. 
Grandmother: 

I  remember  Miss  Richmond  well. 
I  graduated  in  the  same  class  with 
her.  She  had  a  very  brilliant  mind. 
Mary,  was  not  Miss  Richmond  Prin- 
cipal when  you  went  to  school? 
Sfother: 

Yes,  from  the  time  of  her  gradu- 
ation she  climbed  higher  and  higher. 
Her  spirit  was  felt  when  as  a  student 
she  entered  the  school,  then  later  as 
an  alumna,  teacher,  principal,  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Building  Commission. 


Yes.   the  Pest  colors  are  now  blue  l  Margaret 
'^"f'  S?old.  Oh,  yes,  1  remember  the  Christmas 

Mother:  | wreaths  that  hung  in  Richmond  Hall 

It    ]S    this    way.    Margaret,    it    was   parlor,    were    given    in    meBiory    of 


not  until  Miss  Tall  Isecame  Principal 
of  the  Normal  School  that  the  clubs 
were  formed.  But  we  had  our  good 
times,  never  fear.  I  was  a  Noi'inal. 
Once  a  month  the  Pests  entertained 
the  Normals  or  the  Normals  enter- 
tained the  Pests  and  everybody  mads 
merry  over  the  tea  cups. 

The  Domestic  Science  Department 
of   the   school   prepared   the   refresh- 
ments   for    these    parties. 
Margaret : 

If  the  girls  had  Domestic  Science, 
what   did   the   boys   have? 
Mother: 

They    also    were    taught    Domestic 
Science  in  an  indirect  way  in  chem 


Miss  Sara  E.  Richmond  and  very 
soon  we  will  be  able  to  go  there  and 
read  the  well  known  Harvard  Clas- 
sics which  were  once  the  private 
property  of  Miss  Richmond. 
Mother: 

Margaret,  tell  us  something  about 
your    buildings. 
Margaret: 

Our  school,  as  you  know,  is  sit- 
uated on  a  high  hill  in  Towson,  on 
a  farm  consisting  of  82  acres.  Our 
campus  is  very  beautiful  with  th^ 
artistically  arranged  trees  arid 
shrubbery  that  are  beautiful  at' 
every  season  ot  the  year.  From  every 
window   in   the   building   is   revealed 


istry  classes  to  show  that  chemistry  i  this  picture  painted  by  the  brush  of 
lessons   are   practical.      Prof.    George' nature. 


L.  Smith,  one  of  our  most  beloved 
professors,  had  his  classes  make 
cakes  and  display  them  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall.  To  keep  the  boys  from 
becoming  too  effeminate  they  were 
given  lessons  in  military  tactics. 
Margaret : 

Since   your  classes   were  so   small. 
Grandmother,     how     large     was     the 
faculty? 
Grandmother: 

We    had    four    teacherrs    and    Dr. 
Newell   was   Principal. 
Margaret : 

Do  tell  me  about  Dr.  Newell. 
Grandmother: 

Dr.  Newell  was  born  in  Belfast, 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  Trini- 
ty College.  He  came  to  Pittsburg 
to  take  an  educational  position  and 
later  came  to  Baltimore  where  he 
served  in  a  similar  capacity.     He  was 


Grandmother: 

I  was  reading  in  a  book  today 
and  in  it  I  found  a  most  beautiful 
thought.  "To  you  from  failing  hands 
we  throw  the  torch.  Be  yours  to 
hold  it  high."  Do  you  think  you  are 
doing  this,  Margaret? 
Margaret: 

Yes,  Grandmother,  we  are  carry- 
ing the  torch  to  hand  down  to  those 
who  come  after  us. 

"Thus  the  old  order  changeth. 

Yielding    place    to    new." 

Fnistrate  Frost  burg  Frequently! 

MORE  TRUTH  THAN  FICTION 

"So  you're  lost,  little  man?  Why 
didn't  you  hang  to  your  mother's 
skirt?" 

Little  Boy  (sobbing) — "W^ell,  I 
would,  only  I  couldn't  reach  it." 

— The  Quill,   Louisville,  Ky 
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BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN. 


(Rotavy  Club  Address.  Jan.  17,  1923) 

On  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  o? 
Benjamin  Franklin's  birth  I  have 
been  given  ten  minutes'  time  in 
which  to  outline  the  life  c£  this 
great  American.  All  that  can  be  ac- 
complished in  this  brief  period  is  to 
refresh  your  minds  with  those  events 
which  are  so  familiar  to  every  school 
boy  of  our  land  and  further  by  bring- 
ing together  a  few  of  his  trlto  quo- 
tations, revealing  the  character  of 
the  man. 

Born  in  Boston  on  .January  17th. 
17ii6.  he  crowded  into  the  S4  years 
of  his  life  more  of  important  events 
than  perhaps  any  American.  Thrift  j 
is  the  word  w-hich  charact3rizes  his 
every  action.  We  recall  th3  story  of 
his  humble  beginning,  his  objections 
to  serving  under  his  father  as  tallow 
candler  and  soap  maker,  the  unhap- 
py apprenticeship  in  I  he  printing 
office  with  his  brother,  his  arriving 
in  Philadelphia  in  a  penniless  state. ' 
the  subsequent  trip  to  England, 
where  circumstances  almost  made! 
him  an  instructor  of  swimming,  and 
his  return  to  this  country  to  resume 
his  work  as  editor  and  publisher. 
During  his  life  time,  Europe  conced- 
ed him  to  be  America's  greatest 
Statesman  and  Diplomat,  also  her 
leading  Scientist.  So  frequently  is 
Franklin  quoted  that  a  few  of  us 
recognize  in  our  every  day  expres- 
sions that  we  are  reiterating  the 
■words  coined  by  this  famous  Pholos- 
opher.  As  a  literary  man  he  is 
more  widely  quoted  than  any  other 
individual.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
most  familiar  sayings: 

"Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise  makes 
a   man    healthy,    wealthy   and   wise." 

"God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves." 

"A  place  for  everything,  every- 
thing in  its  place." 

"Never  put  off  until  tomorrow  that 
■which  you  can  do  today." 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

"The  morning  hour  has  gold  in  its 
mouth." 

"One  today  is  worth  two  tomor- 
ro'Nvs." 

"One  should  eat  to  live  and  not 
live   to   eat." 

"Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves." 

Less  familiar  though  equally  char- 
acteristic are  the  following: 

"It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to 
stand    upright." 

"Three  may  keep  a  secret  if  two 
of  them  are  dead." 

"If  you  would  have  a  faithful 
servant  and  one  that  you  like,  serve 
yourself." 

Diversified  as  was  his  training  it 
Is  not  surprising  that  his  writings 
.should  cover  practically  the  entire 
field  of  human  endeavor.  From  the 
standpoint  of  present  day  business 
his  views  on   certain   problems   must 


be  judged  by  conditions  as  they  ex- 
isted in  his  day.  For  instance,  his 
reference  to  commerce  in  the  fol- 
lo^vving: 

■'There  seems  to  be  but  three  ways 
for  a  nation  to  acquire  wealth.  First 
by  war.  this  is  robbery:  Second  by 
commerce,  whicli  is  generally  cheat- 
ing: Third  by  agriculture,  which  is 
the  only  honest  way.  Perhaps  his 
allusion  to  a  nation's  commerce 
would  also  be  rated  by  him  as  true 
of  the  trades  people  of  his  day. 

Nor  does  he  spare  the  profei.sional 
men.  Of  lawyers  he  says:  "A  coun- 
tryman between  two  lawyers  is  like 
a  fish  between  two  cats."  Of  :\  phy- 
sician. "God  heals  and  the  doctor 
takes  the  fee." 

Speaking  of  the  freedom  (f  the 
press  he  says:  "I  shall  cheerfully  con- 
sent to  exchange  my  liberty  of  abus- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  not  being 
abused    myself." 

Concerning  the  church  we  may 
quote:  ''It  men  are  so  wicked  with 
religion,  what  -would  they  be  with- 
out  it." 

As  to  education:  "It  a  man  emp- 
ties his  purse  into  his  head  no  one 
can  take  it  from  him." 

On  finance:  A  few  of  his  nuggets 
are  as  follows:  "If  you  would  know 
the  value  of  money,  go  and  try  to 
borrow  some."  "He  that  would  have 
a  short  lent,  let  him  borrow  money 
to  be  repaid  at  Easter."  "If  a  creditor 
hears  your  hammer  at  5  A.  M.  or  9 
P.  M.  he  will  extend  your  time  six 
months,  but  if  he  sees  you  at  a 
billiard  table  or  a  tavern,  when  you 
should  be  at  work  he  will  call  for  his 
money  tomorrow."  "If  you  know 
how  to  spend  less  than  you  get  you 
have  a  philosopher's  stone."  "When 
asked  to  express  his  views  on  the 
prevailing  high  rate  of  taxes  he  sur- 
prised his  hearers  by  stating  that 
while  government  taxes  were  indeed 
jhigh  yet  there  were  many  others 
'which  were  much  more  grievous: 
"We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our 
idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our 
pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our 
folly."  Adding  that  on  these  taxes 
Che  commissioners  could  allow  no 
abatement. 
The  high  standard  of  the  Code  of 
Kthics  wliich  governed  his  life  is  ex- 
lemplified  in  the  following  paragraph 
of  a  letter  written  to  his  intimate 
friend  ,Tohn  .Jay.  The  letter  ^vas  writ- 
ten near  the  close  of  his  stormy  ca- 
reer; for,  though  seventy-eight  year.s 
of  age,  he  was  at  the  time  serving  as 
United  States  Minister  to  France. 

"I  have,  as  you  observe,  some 
enemies  in  England,  but  they  are  my 
enemies  as  an  American.  I  have  also 
two  or  three  enemies  in  America  who 
are  my  enemies  as  a  Minister,  but  I 
thank  God  there  are  not  in  the  whole 
world  any  who  are  my  enemies  as  a 
man,  for  by  His  grace,  through  a 
long  life,  I  have  been  able  so  to  con- 
duct myself  that  there  does  not  exist 


a  human  being  who  can  justly  say, 
Benjamin  Franklin  has  wronged  me. 
This,  my  friend,  is  in  old  age  a  com- 
fortable reflection." 

In  the  matter  of  classification 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  ■n'ould 
have  written  without  the  slightest 
hesitancy  but  with  considerable 
flourish. 

— Benjamin    Franklin — Printer. 

IGNATIUS  BJORLEE 

Frustrate  Fiostbiirs  Fi-efluontlyl 


SOMK    OF    OUR    EXCHANGES 


The  Green  Stone.  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Quill.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Washington  Collegian.  Chester- 
town.   Md. 

The    Snapper.    Millersville.    Penn. 

Poly  Press.  Baltimore  Md. 

The  Whistle.  Brunswick.  Md. 

The   Owl.    Hurlock.    Md. 

The   Maryland    Bulletin. 

The  Normal  Trumpet.  West  Lib- 
erty. W.  Va. 

Th    eCourant.    Hyattsville,    Md. 

The  Chestertown  Transcript. 


February    4.    1926 
My  Dear  Miss  Kornblatt: 

I  am  delighted  to  enclose  the  250 
woi-ds  you  asked  for,  to  be  published 
in  the  Oriole,  and  if  you  have 
space  in  the  headlines  give  the 
whole  school  my  sincere  love.  I 
couldn't  get  that  into  my  article  be- 
cause all  my  w^ords  got  used  up.  And 
I  certainly  will  criticise  your  paper, 
fearlessly  and  I  hope  helpfully;  but 
that  is  an  earnest  task  and  I  must 
give  it  a  little  thought.  I  started  my 
own  newspaper  and  ran  it  weekly 
for  two  years,  when  I  was  11  years 
old.  and  I  was  the  editor  and  printer 
for  both  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  the  East  Tennessee 
University  of  Chattanooga,  when  I 
was  in  school,  so  I  know  a  little 
about   that   angle. 

I  think  the  article  I  am  handing 
you  is  much  better  than  anything 
else  I  could  have  written  in  the 
space,  and  hope  it  will  at  least  give 
your  readers  a  little  laugh. 
Sincerely, 
HENRY    E.    WARNER 

l'"r;ic<uro  Frostliurg's  Keoling.s! 


HERSELF  HER  TOPIC 

"She  is  really  a  nice  girl:  she 
never   speaks   ill   of   anyone." 

"Right  you  are!  She  never  talks 
of   anyone    but   herself." — Pele   Mele 


(;()OD   MEMORY 

'      "So    you    remember    way    back    to 
jthe   Revolution,   do   you?" 
I      "Yassa.      De   Revolution  and   Gi'nl 
Washington   an'  all  them." 

"Perhaps    you    were    a    witness    of 
the  fall  o  fRome?" 

"Nossa,  Ah  din'  exactly  see  it,  but 

Ah  recollect  hearin'  somethin'  drop!" 

— West    Point    Pointer 
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A  RAINY  DAY. 


Rainy  days  are  becoming  popular! 
"How  so?"  you  say.  It  is  true  that 
a  rainy  day  sometimes  spoils  our 
plans;  makes  us  carry  umbrellas; 
takes  the  curl  from  our  hair;  wash- 
es the  powder  from  our  noses;  ruins 
our  clothes;  makes  us  ride  in  warm 
street  cars,  when  we  would  rather 
walk — in  fact,  heretofore,  when  old 
So!  hid  from  old  Rain,  we  knew  for 
sure  that  we  "were  in  for"  a  dull  day. 
However,  the  much  discussed  young 
folks  of  today,  who  fear  nothing, 
and  dare  everything,  find  delight  in 
a  rainy  day.  Yes,  they  do,  else  why 
do  they  appear  on  the  streets  in 
great  numbers  with  painted  slickers 
and  galoshes? 

They  actually  wait  for  the  first 
rainy  day  after  receiving  their  new 
slickers.  After  all  perhaps  they 
like  it  no  more  than  their  ancestors, 
hut  are  trying  to  brighten  up  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  their  "bright - 
er-than-the-sun"-colors. 

It  they  continue  to  increase  their 
efforts  to  cheer  us  up  in  "gloomy" 
weather,  we  shall  all  buy  smoked 
glasses  for  use  on  rainy  days. — M. 
Clishiam. 

Y'S  &  WEAR  4'S  OF  SR.  15. 

AVe  wonder — 

Whv  Van  Sant  is  called  Kilpat- 
rick? 

Why  Babka  is  called  Columbus? 

A\'Tiy  Derr  gets  so  much  mail? 

Why  Fulks  is  so  studious? 

Why  Bennett  is  interested  in  wed- 
dings? 

Where  Cross  gets  his  rosy  cheeks 

Why  Kelly  is  known  as  our  Great 
American   Educator? 

Where   Dorsey  gets  her  curls? 

Where  Sparks'  diamond  is? 

AVhy  Boxilden  is  so  petite? 

AVhy  Coggins  and  Bishop  seem  so 
interested  in  each  other? 

Whv  Williams  eats  so  many  buns? 

AVhy  Winger  is  in  the  Glee  Club? 

What  Robert.son  would  dowithout 
her  sweater? 

Why  Lockard  is  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Infirmary? 

Why  Riley  goes  to  the  Peabody 
so  often? 

Why  Lloyd  and  Brightwell  like  to 
dance  together? 

Why  Morris  is  such  a  "jester"? 

Why  Harkins  always  drops  a 
"blind"  to  the  dances? 

Why  Friend  dresses  up  so  often 
here   lately? 

Why  Howard  goes  to  "rec"  every 
nite? 

Why  Durry  wears  a  star  on  his 
sweat  shirt? 

Where  Cullen  buys  her  school-girl 
complexion? 

Why  Custis  goes  to  all  the  basket- 
ball games? 

Why  Senior  15  has  so  many  feeds 
in  Newell    2  24? 

— Bill  &  .Jack. 


Ql'EKU  XOliXHEUX  1  OI.KS. 


"While  L  was  in  Savannah  some 
years  ago,'  writes  T.  M.  B.,  "I  stopped 
a  colored  man  and  inquired  the  time 
so  as  to  regulate  my  watch.  'Does 
you  mean  de  railroad  or  de  Mediter- 
ranean time,  sah?"  the  old  fellow 
asked." 

"  'The  what??'  " 

"  'De  Mediterranean  time,  sah, 
which  am  de  city  time,  de  same  as  de 
sun.'  " 

"  'We  call  it  meridian  time  up 
North.'  " 

"  'I  reckon  dat  may  be  so,  sah;  de 
Xo'thern  folks  am  a  trifle  quare  in 
what  dey  call  t'ings;  dey  have  quare 
way,  sah,  dey  .shorely  do.'  " 

— Boston   Transcript. 

Fry  Piostbuig    To  Frazzle! 


"How  do  you  like  your  new  boss, 
dearies?"  asked  Mame  of  her  friend 
Gertie,  the  stenog. 

"Oh,  so-so,"  was  the  reply.  "But 
he  seems  to  have  a  one-track  mind." 

"How  come?" 

"He  thinks  ther's  only  one  way  to 
spell  a  word." — American  Legion 
Weekly. 

After  the  Game:  And  how  are  they 
going  to  get  all  the  mud  off  their 
uniforms? 

"What  do  you  suppose  they  have 
a  scrub  team  for?" — The  Log. 


STILL  THE  STYLE 


It  seems  that  bobbed  hair  is  no 
longer  only  a  topic  of  conversation, 
but  it  has  also  become  a  subject  for 
poetry. 

The  following  interests   us: 
Shingle  bob.  shingle  bob. 
Shingle  all   the  way! 
All   the   barber   shops   are   full. 
It's   all   the   rage  today. 
Shingle   bob,   shingle   bob. 
Right  up  to   the   dome! 
Ain't  it  grand,  the  more  you  cut. 
The   less   you   have  to   comb." 

— The    Purple    Parrot. 


.JUST   MATCHES 

Teacher — "Willie,  can  you  tell  me 
how  matches  are  made?" 

Willie — "No  Ma'am  but  I  don't 
blame  you  for  wanting  to  find  out." 

Teacher — "Why  Willie,  what  do 
you   mean?" 

Willie — "Mother  says  you  have 
been  trying  to  make  one  for  years." 
— The  Courant.  Hyattsville.  Md. 

Father       (over      long      distance) : 

"Hello,    John   why   didn't   you   make 

better  grades?" 

Walker:   "Can't  hear  you.  father." 
"I   say,   couldn't   you   make   better 

grades?" 

"I  can't  hear  you,  father." 

"I    say,    John    do    you    need    any 

money?" 

Yes  sir,  send  me  twenty  dollars." 

— The   Snapper,  Millersville   Normal. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  AND  THE 
CATERPILLAR. 


A  lovely,  golden  butterfly  one  day 
t;lighted  on  the  largest  and  most 
Iieautiful  rose  in  the  flower  garden. 
At  the  same  time  a  little  ball  of  some- 
thing fuzzy  was  resting  on  one  of 
llie  leaves  of  the  same  plant.  The 
rose  remained  silent  to  listen  to  this 
conversation: 

"Why  do  you  insist  on  coming  here 
every  day  and  sitting  on  the  leaves 
of  this  beautiful  rose?  You  know 
£:he  doesn't  want  you  near  her! 
Nothing  but  a  crawling,  creeping 
caterpillar,  and  you  think  you  can 
decorate  a  flower  as  beautiful  as  this 
rose!      Why  don't  you  move  on?" 

"Indeed,"  said  the  indignant  little 
caterpillar,  stretching  himself  and 
lifting  his  head  a  trifle  higher,  "I 
don't  deny  that  you  are  a  beautiful 
creature.  So  j'ou  are — in  fact,  you 
are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
tures I  have  seen  lately!  But  what 
has  beauty  to  do  with  one's  import- 
ance in  life?  .lust  wait  until  this 
time  next  year.  Then  I,  too,  will  be 
a  soft,  velvety  creature  like  you,  and 
you'll  be,  nothing  btit  an  old,  ragged- 
winged  butterfly  scarcely  able  to 
move  a.bout. 

"I'm  not  talking  about  next  year," 
broke  in  the  butterflj',  frowning 
angrily.  ".lust  look  at  yourself 
now!  Why,  you  can't  even  fly  from 
flower  to  flower  as  I  can:  you  have 
to  creep  slowly  along  the  ground  and 
it  takes  you  just  ages  to  get  where 
you  want  to  go.  Watch  how  nicely 
1  can  fly."  and'  the  butterfly  lifted  his 
lovely  wings,  poised  himself  in  the 
air  and  gracefully  flitted  away. 

But  just  as  he  reached  mid-air — 
bang!  something  heavy  came  down 
over  him!  Hi  wings  would  no  long- 
er move;  they  could  only  flutter 
weakly,  and  then  stopped  altogether! 

"What  has  happened?"  thought 
the  poor  butterfly;  "how  will  I  ever 
get  out  of  this?"  But  it  was  too 
late;  he  was  already  doomed  to  de- 
struction, for  a  net  held  in  the  hand 
of  the  Professor  of  Biology  had 
caught  him. 

"I  think  I  had  rather  be  just  a 
plain  caterpillar,"  murmured  the 
soft  little  ball  of  fur. 

:\Ioral — Pride  goeth  before  a  fall. 
— Elizabeth  D.  Hayes,  Jr.   2. 


INDEED 


"What  is  more  desired  in  an  ac- 
cident than  presence  of  mind?" 

"Dunno." 

"Absence  of  body." — The  Courant, 
Hyattsville,  Md. 


Senior:  "How  do  you  like  my  room 
as   a   whole?" 

Freshman:  "As  a  hole  it's  fine,  as 
a  room — not  so  good." — Vassar 
A'agabond. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  CLUB   NEWS. 

The  last  adventure  of  the  Psycho- 
logy Club  was  a  trip  to  the  Shepard 
Pratt  Hospital.  Imbued  with  a  de- 
sire to  explore  that  asylum,  we 
started  enthusiastically  to  walk  that 
long  stretch  ot  beautiful  road  leading 
up  to  the  institution.  Arrived  there, 
we  found  it  to  be  a  huge,  brick  build- 
ing, perched  on  the  top  ot  a  hill,  with 
a  setting  of  sloping  hills  sui  round- 
ing  it. 

We  were  escorted  to  the  lecture 
room,  before  which,  however,,  we 
explored  several  of  the  rooms. 
spotlessly  clean,  and  the  patients' 
dining  room,  equally  immr. ?ulate.  In 
the  lecture  room,  we  were  given  an 
excellent  talk  by  Dr.  Eleaaor  Saund- 
ers, probably  the  leading  figure  in 
that  institution.  The  main  substance 
of  her  talk  was  as  follows: 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  per- 
sons in  State  hospitals  are  people 
with  chronic  complaints.  These  peo- 
ple are  those  whu  can  no  longer 
accommodate  themselves  to  their 
outside  environment.  The  purpose 
of  the  Shepard  Pratt  Hospital  is  pri- 
marily to  try  to  lead  the  patients 
back  to  normal  life  through  the  ap- 
plication of  psychological  experimen- 
tation. 

Dr.  Saunders  discussed  the  various 
types  of  patients  housed  in  the  asy- 
lum. She  classified  them  as  patients 
with  functional  diseases  and  those 
with  organic  complaints.  All  of 
these  people  have  deviated  from  nor- 
mal life  and  are  subject  to  fear  re- 
actions, fir.st.  the  fear  of  going  to 
heights  or  depths,  the  fear  of  open- 
ing a  door,  the  fear  which  causes 
trepidation  and  hesitation  in  crossing 
a  street.  There  are  some  motive  as- 
sociations in  such  persons'  minds 
which  make  them  act  so. 

The  complaint  known  as  irritable 
weakness  is  manifested  by  the  pa- 
tient's constant  exhaustion.  We  can 
readily  understand  a  person  being 
healthfully  fatigued,  but  to  tire 
easily  and  to  be  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  exhaustion  is  the  condition  of  such 
people. 

Another  type  are  those  who  have 
the  tendency  to  complaints  are:  those 
people  have  introspective  makeups 
in  which  their  minds  are  entirely 
taken  up  with  themselves,  and  their 
thoughts  are  only  subjective. 

A  deviation  from  normal  is  evident 
in  the  anxiety  attacks,  which  are 
evidenced  by  a  state  of  continuous 
anxiety.  All  of  their  waking  mo- 
ments and  sleeping  moments  are 
taken   up  with  fits  of  uneasiness. 

Some  patients  are  subject  to  par- 
tial reactions,  obsessive  in  character. 
At  such  times,  the  thoughts,  usually' 
of  an  unpleasant  nature,  recur  con- 
stantly in  the  mind,  even  against 
the  person's  wishes. 

Those  people,  who  are  a  great  de- 


viation   from    normal,    have    what   is 
known  as  a  psychosis,  which  is  a  con- 
dition     of      mental     illness.       Their 
thinking    is    normal    in    content    and 
context,   but  it   shows   itself  in   vari- 
ous   peculiar    reactions.      Sometimes, 
there  is  a  state  of  prolonged  elation. 
iThis  elevation  of  mood  continues  in 
jthe  presence  of  death  or  a  situation 
equally  grim  and  serious.     It<  mani- 
festations are  shown  in  incrtated  ac- 
,tivity    ot    the    patient,    noisiner.s,    de- 
iStructiveness.  untidiness,  and  a  sing- 
!  ular   capacity    for   observation.    They 
are    possessed    with    cutting    srrcasm 
land  wit.     They  talk  ineessantlv;   the 
'talk   is  natural,    but   it  is  too   auent. 

""often  patients  fall  into  a  state  of 
'depression.  They  entertain  id  ias  of 
self-destruction  and  settle  dov.-:i  into 
jslow  activity,  doing  things  because 
lit  is  right  to  do  it,  but  experirncing 
no  pleasure  in  such  tasks.  This  re- 
tardation of  activity  is  niarkad  by 
sparsity  of  speech,  and  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  world.  Their  minds  are 
occupied  with  the  .thing  which  de- 
prived them  of  some  interest,  e.  g..  a 
death  or  some  self  pity. 

Since  it  is  the  aim  of  Shepard 
Pratt  Hospital  to  get  the  patients  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  out- 
side environment,  they  are  led  to  be^ 
jlieve  that  they  are  not  so  peculiar, 
1  until  gradually  they  fit  into  a  day's 
routine  and  are  constantly  occupied. 
The  place  is  called  a  hospital,  not  an 
asylum,  and  their  treatment  is  difi'er- 
lent  from  that  of  other  hospitals  be- 
cause their  illness  is   different. 

Their  personality  makes  for  a  cer- 
tain tendency  of  reaction — day 
dreaming.  While  we  dream  dreams 
and  would  be  lost  without  them,  yet 
we  come  back  when  our  work  re- 
quires it;  they,  however,  shift  over 
into  fancying  and  stay  there.  They 
cannot  balance  ideas  of  religion  and 
believe  in  occult  powers:  they  feel 
that  their  minds  are  being  read,  and 
they  attempt  to  read  other  peeople's 
minds.  They  are  unable  to  keep  up 
with  little  things;  they  drift  off  in- 
to queer  ideas  of  dress  and  behavior, 
i There  is  a  marked  deviation  in  their 
i  appearance.  When  given  some 
[clothes,  they  proceed  to  alter  them 
Jand  create  some  grotesque  style. 

In  addition  to  the  functional  type 
of  illness,  we  find  the  organic  dis- 
turbances which  include  those  who 
iare  born  enfeebled.  Such  people  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  idiot, 
the  embecile,  and   the  moron. 

Dr.  Saunders  discussed  the  type 
of  patient  who  could  be  helped  to 
greatest  advantage.  She  claimed  that 
they  could  do  more  for  the  young, 
functional  type  insteal  of  the  elderly 
organic  type,  since  the  latter  lite  is 
run  and  the  young  person  has  a 
greater  chame  to  come  back  to  nor- 
mal. The  latter  are  plastic  and  can 
be  helped  to  adjust  themselves  to 
out-uide     environment,     consequently. 


they  will  give  up  an  organic  case  in 
I  favor  of  a  younger  patient. 
i      The  problem,  confronting  the  asy- 
jlum  in  regard  to  patients  who  finaliy 
leave    the    asylum,    was    introduced. 
When  a  i)erson  comes  to  the  hospital. 
his    past    illness    is    investigated    and 
I  followed  up.     When  he  is  able  to  re- 
turn  to  his  original  work,  the  insti- 
|tution    enctturages    his    employer    to 
take  him   back.     They  suggest  some 
other    occupatjpn     that     the     patient 
would  like  to  d*.  and  sometimes  they 
must  tell  a  patient  that  he  cannot  do 
a  certain  type  of  work. 

She  discussed  the  change  of  atti- 
tude of  the  public  in  their  responsi- 
bility toward  bringing  in  cases  to 
asylums  while  they  are  new.  Former- 
ly, there  was  a  stigma  attached  to  a 
case  and  it  was  kept  a  secret,  the 
skeleton   in  the  family  closet. 

Following  Dr.  Saunders'  talk,  we 
were  given  a  brief  lecture  by  Dr. 
I  Richardson,  also  of  that  institution. 
I  He  named  the  difference  between  the 
I  old  descriptive  psychology  and  the 
I  new  genetic  type.  He  said  that  it 
I  was  his  work  in  the  asyluu  to  ap- 
'ply  psychology  to  human  behavior. 
'giving  us  the  ultimate  motive  of  the 
place:  the  return  of  the  patient  to 
normal  life.  His  last  statement  was 
jto  this  effect.  "Ps.vchology  should 
;  teach  us  to  stop  repressing  ourselves 
and   things  around  us. 

We  were  then  taken  to  the  work 
rooms  of  the  patients,  where  we  ex- 
amined the  weaving  department  and 
noted  the  really  beautiful  articles 
which  they  make  from  brass,  hemp, 
wood,  beads,  etc.  AVe  were  informed 
that  the  patients  may  buy  the  arti- 
cles they  make,  but  for  those  which 
are  not  purchased,  two  sales  are 
held  yearly,  in  November  and  and  in 
April.  Altogether  we  had  a  trip  rich 
in  value. — Yetta  Brickman.  Re- 
porter. 


NIGHT 


First  the  dusk,  a  shadow  creeping 
O'er  the  plain  in  silence  sleeping. 
Above     the     mountains     blue     with 

haze. 
I,   below,   enchanted   gaze: 
Down,    down,  'down    does   come    this 

mist 
Intil  the  burdened  earth  it's  kissed. 
And  then   the  still  bewitching   night. 

The  moon,  a  lamp  hung  in  the  sky. 
The  soft  white  clouds  go  drifting  by. 
And  if  by  chance  they  pause  to  stay 
They    obscure    the    "Milky    Way;" 
The    gleaming    stars    are    scattered 

wide 
Like   grains   of   sand   washed   by   the 

tide. 
Such   glorious  things   the   night  does 

make 
Which    dawn    does    fade    and    morn 

does  take. — F    Meyer,   Jr,  3. 
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SENIORS,    ALL   ABOARD! 


FROM  NORMAL   TO   NEW 
YORK. 


The  Senior  Trip  To  New  York. 

The  group  of  Seniors  left  for  New 
York  on  the  afternoon  of  March  3, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  certain 
schools  which  are  putting  into  prac- 
tice outstanding  educational  pro- 
grams. The  students  numbered 
thirty:  JIarguerite  Travers,  Sr.  1; 
Marie  Goodrich,  Sr.  2;  Ellen  V. 
Cable,  Sr.  3;  Sophie  Mindell,  Sr.  3; 
Margaret  Matthews,  Sr.  6 ;  Mable 
Hasson,  Sr.  7;  Jeannette  Griffith,  Sr. 
8;  Ruth  Chrest,  Sr.  9;  Phyllis  Booth, 
Sr.  12;  Gara  Morris,  Sr.  13;  Mar- 
guerite "Dierker,  Sr.  1,  Helen  E. 
Knorr,  Sr.  3;  Alice  Busenius,  Sr.  6; 
Elizabeth  Hartnian,  Sr.  7;  Elizabeth 
ICirtley,  Sr.  9;  Elizabeth  Sparks,  Sr. 
15;   Lydia  laitz,  Sr.   1;   Louise  Hud- 


gens,    Sr.    3;    Helen    Feaster,    Sr.    7;, 
Rosalind    Kramer,    Sr.     9;     Jeanette  i 
Raynor,  Sr.   7;   Thelma  Scoggins,  Sr.  j 
?.;  Olga  Gebb,  Sr.  3;  Virginia  Donel- 
son,    Sr.    7;    Vivian    Jackson,    Sr.    7; 
Bdna   Rau,   Sr.    1;    Alma   Martin,  Si-. 
1;   Dolly     Schepler,  Sr.   9;      Virginia 
Peddicord,    Sr.     9;     Lida    Lee    Grist. 
Jr.   13. 

The  party  included  five  vice-prin- 
cipals and  two  teachers  of  Baltimore 
city:  Miss  Martha  Beetham,  Miss 
Mildred  Tyson,  Miss  Claudia  V.  Did- 
ier,'  Miss  Eleanor  Frusli,  Miss 
Josephine  Turnbull,  Miss  Norma 
Kramer  and  Miss  Thelma  Ditto. 
IMiss  Irene  M.  Steele,  Miss  Marguerite 
Conyne  and  Miss  Agnes  Snyder,  in- 
structors of  the  Normal  School, 
planned  and  conducted  the  trip, 
iliss  Emma  V.  McClayton,  passenger 
representative  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  planned  the  details 
of  travel  an^  hotel  accommodations. 

The  party  was  divided  into  three 
groups,    each    directed    by   a   Normal 


School  Instructor.  On  Thursday,  the 
Lincoln  School,  the  Horace  Mann 
and  the  Ethical  Culture  School  were 
studied  by  groups  directed  respec- 
tively by  Miss  Snyder,  Miss  Conyne, 
and  Miss  Steele.  On  Friday,  the 
City  and  Country  School,  the  Walden 
School  and  School  45  (Angelo  Patri's 
School),  were  studied. 

Besides  study  of  the  above  schools, 
the  trip  included  a  visit  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  the  Aquar- 
ium, Columbia  University,  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
theatre  to  see  The  Song  of  the  Flame, 
Greenwich  Village,  and  Chinatown. 

On  returning,  it  was  found  that 
The  Oriole  was  about  to  go  to  press. 
Rather  than  wait  another  month  to 
share  the  experience  with  the  other 
students  it  was  decided  to  give  in 
this  issue  just  two  impressions 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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ANGELO  PATRI. 


(Contmued  from  Page  1) 
We  entered  the  school  building, 
went  up  the  stairs  into  a  room  and 
ihert  stood  Angelo  Patri — the  man 
of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much.  I 
bad  had  an  imaginative  picture  of 
Jlr.  Patri,  and  on  the  train  I  saw  his 
photograrhed  picture — neither  of 
the  two  pictures  were  near  as  im- 
pressive and  delightful  as  the  living 
picture.  I  gazed  at  Mr.  Patri  for  a 
full  minute  and  neilher  saw  nor 
heard  anything  but  Angelo  Patri.  In 
that  one  minute  I  saw  a  man  who 
seemed  young  and  yet  old:  whose 
face  was  bright  and  yet  sad;  whose 
voice  was  calm,  low  and  lovely; 
whose  soft,  white  hair  added  to  the 
kind  expression  in  his  eyes.  The 
next  thought  that  came  to  my  mind 
was:  "What  a  lileasure  to  have  seen 
liim!      I   shall   never  forget  him!" 

Mr.  Patri  has  done  much  in  the 
I'durational  field.  For  twenty-seven 
year.s  he  has  been  first,  a  teacher,  and 
later  a  principal.  He  has  written 
several  books,  and  among  the  best 
known  are:  'The  School  That  Every- 
body Wants."  and  "A  School  Master 
of  the  Great  City."  His  articles  on 
child  training  appear  in  many  news- 
papers. Read  them,  for  you  will 
profit,  not  only  as  a  teacher  but  also 
enjoy  them  as  a  student. 

Mr.  Patri  was  born  in  Italy  forty- 
eight  years  ago  He  studied  in  our 
schools,  was  graduated  from  the  col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
from  Columbia  University.  All  that 
he  has  within  him.  his  education,  his 
talent,  his  personality — he  has  put 
into  education.  The  work  of  his 
school  has  done  much  for  the  tene- 
ment child  of  Rastside  New  York. 
Can  you  picture  this:  A  child  from 
a  miserably  poor  home  of  probably 
two  rooms,  with  ugly,  dirty  surround- 
ings, enters  this  school  of  artistic 
surroundings,  clean  rooms  and  is 
gradually  surrounded  with  the  beau- 
tiful in  literature,  art,  music, 
thoughts  and  deeds  • — •  surrounded 
with  beauty  itself.  That's  the  pic- 
ture I  saw.  On  (he  average  of  every 
three  hundred  children,  a  genius  is 
discovered — ^yes.  a  genius,  tor  though 
poor  in  worldly  goods,  some  of  these 
i:hildrpn  are  born  artists.  While  we 
wore  there  a  sculptor — Tony  Filipo. 
came  to  visit  the  man  and  the  school 
who  made  him  what  he  is.  While  a 
child  at  the  school — and  a  very  bad 
one,  it  is  .said — Tony's  ability  and 
talent  as  a  sculptor  was  discovered 
and  developed.  Todav.  his  art  is 
known  and  exhibited  for  the  appreci- 
ation of  all  There  are  others  whom 
Angrlo  Patri  has  diverted  from  ugly 
!  urroundings  to  the  beautiful  things 
in  life.  Such  work  which  does  so 
much  for  human  happiness  is  the 
greatest  kind  of  work.  Angelo 
I'atrl's  years  of  struggle  have  been 
repaid — perhaps — not     by    the    gran- 


deur   they    deserve,    nor    by    the    ap-| 
preciation  of  all,  but  by  giving  hap- 
piness     to      others.      The      spirit    of , 
Angelo   Patri   will  never  die,   for  the 
results   of   his   work      live   in     every , 
heart    of   every    east-side    New    York 


child   ^^'lio  attends  his  school.- 
C.  Rau,  Sr.  I. 


-Edna 


THE  WALDEN  SCHOOL. 


The  chief  aims  of  the  Walden 
School  are  to  develop  work  which  in- 
terests the  child  and  which  he  feels 
a  need  for  in  order  to  give  the  child 
an  opportunity  to  function  on  his 
own  developmental  plane,  and  to  have 
him  find  out  things  for  himself 
through  his  own  experience.  Mr.  S. 
R.  Slavason  has  triej  to  carry  out 
these  aims  In  his  science  work. 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  science 
work  is  linked  up  with  other  work 
The  laboratory  and  books  are  often 
used  to  solve  the  problems  that 
arise  in  the  work.  If  several  children 
are  interested  in  solving  the  same 
problem  they  work  in  a  group.  If 
the  children  are  interested  in  dif- 
ferent things  they  work  individually. 
Cooperation  is  not  thrust  upon  the 
children  in  the  Walden  Schooir  The 
teachers  think  that  cooperation,  as 
developed  in  student  clubs  and  stu- 
dent government  is  imposed  by 
the  teachers  an  the  children. 
Therefore,  cooperation  does  not  ex- 
ist unless  the  children  really  want  it. 

Mr.  Slavason's  laboratory  is  a  very 
interesting  place  where  very  remark- 
able work  takes  place.  The  room  is 
not  very  large  but  large  enough  to 
be  equipped  with  engines,  cells, 
wires,  magnets,  bells,  small  dynamos, 
test  tubes,  rubber  tubes,  etc.  These 
materials  are  used  by  the  children 
who  prefer  to  do  free  Investigation 
in  the  laboratory.  Through  their 
own  experiments  and  investigations 
the  children  often  find  out  such  in- 
teresting things  as  what  makes  a 
bell  ring,  or  how  electricity  is 
made.  They  work  entirely  by  them- 
selves unless  they  need  a  little  help 
from  Mr.  Slavason,  who  remains  in 
the  room  with  them.  Boys,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  interested  in  this 
kind  of  work  but  the  girls  may  do 
the  same  kind  of  work  if  they  wish 
to. 

Other  scientific  work  such  as  bi- 
ology, psychology,  and  physiology, 
are  carried  on  in  Mr.  Slavason's  lab- 
oratory also.  On  the  day  of  my  vis- 
it to  the  Walden  School  a  class  of 
six  girls  were  discussing  "digestion." 
The  girls  had  obtained  information 
on  the  subject  from  books  in  the 
library  and  had  written  a  paper 
about  it  These  papers  were  read  and 
discussed  by  the  girls  and  Mr.  Slava- 
son. A  chart  of  the  human  body 
helped  them  to  understand  parts  of 
their   lessons. 

A  splendid   spirit   and    understand- 


ing existed  between  the  teacher  and 
his  pupils.  He  seemed  to  be  a  big 
brother  rather  than  a  teacher.  In- 
stead of  calling  him  Mr.  Slavason  as 
most  persons  would  expect,  the  chil- 
dren called  him  "Slavy."  Because  of 
this  feeling  between  the  teacher  and 
the  children  and  because  the  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  do  work  which 
they  were  interested  in  and  needed, 
the  room  was  indeed  a  pleasant  place 
and  many  happy  times  are  had  there. 

The  nature  study  room  of  the 
Walden  School  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  places  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  children  are  just  as  charming 
as  the  room  because  they  are  so  en- 
thusiastic over  their  work.  They 
just  seem  to  be  "bubbling  over." 
When  I  was  visiting  this  room,  the 
children  were  talking  about  trees. 
They  were  trying  to  determine  the 
names  of  trees  from  twigs  supplied 
by  the  Brooklyn  Botanical  Gardens. 
The  children  had  gone  on  an  excur- 
sion before  the  lesson  and  they  had 
seen  the  trees.  This  lesson  might 
have  been  uninteresting  but  the  chil- 
dren were  so  eager  to  identify  the 
twigs  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
provide  motivation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson.  After  the  children 
had  drawn  pictures  of  the  twigs  in 
their  note  books,  they  were  allowed 
to  walk  around  the  room  and  play 
with  the  animals  that  were  there. 
Such  interesting  animals  they-  were, 
too!  There  was  a  mother  mouse,  a 
father  mouse  and  five  dear  little 
mice  just  two  days  old,  several 
guinea  pigs,  salamanders,  rats,  tur- 
tles and  gold  fish.  All  of  the  animals 
have  attractive  names  such  as 
"Tweedle  Dum,"  "Tweedle  Dee" 
"Snowflake,"  etc.  The  children  love 
the  animals  and  study  them  from  all 
angles. 

Since  the  teachers  of  the  Walden 
School  are  so  interested  in  their 
work  and  are  striving  to  carry  out 
the  very  splendid  aims  of  the  school. 
I  am  sure  that  the  school  can  furnish 
much  help  to  those  interested  in  edu- 
cation. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 

(Intermediate  I 

There  were  just  two  of  us  at  the 
City  and  Country  School  interested 
in  the  intermediate  grades.  We 
walked  through  an  outside  passage- 
way and  in  again;  we  mounted  steps, 
and  steps,  and  steps,  until  we  came 
to  Miss  Field's  room,  where  the  ten- 
year-olds  studied.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  seeing  so  many  activities  going 
on  at  once  in  one  free  work  period. 
One  boy  was  printing  reading  charts 
for  the  seven-year-olds,  another  pair 
were  sewing  aprons  to  wear  during 
printing  work,  and  still  more  were 
pasting  large  portfolios,  to  be  given 
also  to  the  sevens. 

The  class  had  a  chairman,  a 
libraiian.     seiretary.      treasurer,      a 
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yard  committee,  and  a  housekeeper. 
All  money  to  be  given  out  for 
supplies  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  children,  and  they  bought  all 
•supplies  themselves  from  the  school 
store,  which  is  managed  by  the  eight- 
year-old-children.  The  teacher  once 
asked  them  to  economize  for  they 
had  spent  eighty-one  cents  that  week 
for   paper   towels. 

The  children  could  not  have  been 
more  informal  if  they  had  been  at 
home.  Indeed,  I  think  that  they  felt 
mcye  comfortable  here.  They  sat 
in  little,  pale,  green-enamelel  chairs 
at  sreen  tables  and  called  upon  the 
leai-her  continually,  never  afraid  to 
ask  for  help.  Once  she  corrected  a 
child  for  talking  too  much,  but  this 
seemed  more  of  a  class  joke  than 
anything  else,  for  the  little  girl 
Jabbered  to  herself  when  no  one  else 
was   near. 

Once  the  teacher  said  that  she 
would  put  some  arithmetic  on  the 
l)oard — but  nobody  was  to  do  it  un- 
less he  wanted.  The  arithmetic  had 
come  out  of  their  work  of  measuring 
(he  portfolios. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  the 
child  for  whom  the  mathematics  was 
intended,  decided  to  write  a  story  in- 
stead, so  he  pulled  out  a  little  book 
and  began  a  weird  bandit  narration. 
He  asked  for  words  to  be  written  on 
the  board  and  after  awhile  said 
"Miss  Field,  you  can  rub  that  mys- 
terious  off   now." 

One  boy  asked  how  many  minutes 
were  left  before  they  would  go  out- 
side, and  when  the  teacher  answered 
"twenty-five,"  he  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
goody,  then  we'll  have  time  to  finish 
our  pasting." 

When  the  time  came,  they  ran  to 
their  lockers,  which  appeared  ^ery 
different  from  what  we  have  been 
used  to,  and  hurried  into  their 
wraps. 

Miss  Field  talked  to  us  for  an 
hour  at  least,  she  showed  us  her 
books  and  told  us  about  her  lesson 
procedure  and  for  the  first  time  I 
learned  what  the  word  "correlation" 
means. 

Her  class  was  studying  medieval 
Europe  in  history,  geography  and  al- 
most every  other  subject.  She  asked 
us,  out  of  curiosity,  which  children 
we  thought  had  come  from  wealthy 
professional  homes,  and  which  were 
scholarship  pupils.  The  child  that  I 
chose  for  one  of  the  lower  types  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  New  York,  and  the 
two  little  girls  who  were  so  unusu- 
ally refined  and  cooperative  came 
from  tenement  houses. 

The  teacher  herself  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  they  were  scholarship 
pupils,  but  she  did  know  where  they 
lived.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  see  how 
much  each  class  of  children  contrib- 
utes to  the  other, 


AN  OUTCOME 
YORK  TRIP 
HORIZON. 


OF    THE  NEW 
—  THE     FAR 


It  is  diflScult  to  estimate  the  out- 
come of  the  experience  of  the  New 
York  trip.  It  is  dirficult  to  express 
the  changes  that  it  has  made  in  those 
of  us  who  went.  We  felt  it  in  each 
other  as  we  chatted  in  small  groups 
in  the  subway,  in  taxis,  in  our  rooms 
or  at  table  We,  who  went,  have  a 
common  understanding  that  will 
meari  that  any  exchange  of  ideas 
is  one  of  the  best  outcomes  of  ex- 
perience. We  wish  that  we  could 
share  with  you  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing awakened  by  it. 

Perhaps  we  can,  for  perhaps  you 
will  want  to  join  The  Far  Horizon. 
\Vhat  is  it?  The  Far  Horizon  is  the 
Travel  Club  we  thought  of  forming 
in  order  that  we  may  better  mobilize 
our  resources  for  taking  iis  far  afield. 
Who  may  be  members?  The  quali- 
fications are  simple.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  who  believe  that  the  best 
life  is  one  which  has  experienced 
much  and,  having  experienced  much, 
responds  to,  and  understands  many 
people;  to  all  who  would  seek  to 
understand  the  people  of  all  places 
and  of  all  races,  both  in  the  common- 
place details  of  their  living  and  in 
the  depths  of  their  thinking;  to  all 
to  whom  an  open  road  and  the  smell 
of  the  sea  possess  an  irresistible 
charm;  and  finally,  to  all  those  to 
whom  the  foregoing  means  so  much 
that  they  are  willing  to  do  without 
some  of  the  material  things  of  life; 
for  that  which  they  believe  to  have 
a  larger  value. — Agnes  Snyder,  Head 
of  Education  Department. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION  CONFERENCE 
AT  WASHINGTON  FEBRU- 
ARY 25  TO  29. 


Meetings    may    come    and    meetings 

may   go. 
But   to     me,     the     Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary one 
Was   the   whole   row. 

I  only  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing this  one  meeting,  but  it  certainlj' 
was  a  red  letter  day  for  me.  The  two 
speakers  who  interested  me  most,  at 
this  meeting,  were  Lucy  Spraig 
Mitchell,    and   Dr.   Kilpartick. 

Mrs.  Mitchell's  strongest  point  was 
that  the  child  needed  activity.  He  did 
not  need  entertainment,  but  an  out- 
let for  his  activity.  She  made  one 
statement  that  is  very  significant. 
"The  child  thinks  with  his  muscles." 
It  sounds  queer  at  first,  but  if  you 
observe  an  active  child,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  very  true. 

I  was  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
hearing  Dr.  Kilpartick  speak,  be- 
cause we  are  studying  his  "Founda- 
tion of   Method."      I  was  more   than 


anxious  to  see  the  man  who  was  the 
"instigator"  of  it  all.  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Dr.  Kilpatrick  is  a  man  of 
striking  appearance;  iron  gray  hair, 
and  a  youthful  face  that  is  full  of 
life  and  animation.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  several  of  us  had  the 
privilege  of  being  introduced  to  him. 
"Ain't  it  a  grand  and  glorious  feel- 
ing?" 

But  now  we  must  return  to  the 
lecture  itself.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  that  seem  to  be  most  im- 
-lortant  to  me. 

"Education  comes  through  the 
way  we  manage  the  situation.  There- 
fore, give  children  opportunities  to 
do.  How  shall  we  teach  what  is 
to  be  learned?  We  learn  only  what 
we  practice.  In  practice,  we  learn  to 
do  what  we  succeed  in  doing.  Learn- 
ing is  behaving.  Behaving  is  the 
way  we  respond,  whether  internal  or 
external. 

How  can  we  best  get  the  whole 
child,  to  work  under  such  conditions 
as  will  bring  out  the  best  attitudes? 
Bring  the  child  into  active  life,  help 
him  to  succeed  best  when  he  prac- 
tices tlie  best  side  of  nature." 

This  resolves  itself  into  the  next 
were  put  before  the  faculty 
a  specific  subject?  How  shall  we 
teach  the  child?" 

Dr.  Kilpatrick  plainly  showed  that 
the  attendant  learnings  were  the 
most  important  in  the  learning  of 
children.  Other  learnings  than  the 
specific  subject  itself  take  place.  It 
is  inevitable.  The  child  learns,  un- 
der many  heads,   simultaneously. 

This  subject  gives  us  "food  for 
thought."  It  should  make  us  all 
give  a  little  more  thought  when 
teaching.  You  can  well  imagine  how 
I  felt  when  Dr.  Kilpatrick  discussed 
something  that  I  understood  perfect- 
ly,, because  of  previous  class  work. 
(Here  is  a  little  tip.  It  does  pay  to 
be   attentive   in  class. ) 

I  was  really  inspired  when  I  sat 
with  those  people  who  have  all  prob- 
ably made  some  contribution  to  edu- 
cation, some,  not  as  great  as  others, 
but  nevertheless,  contributions.  I  re- 
solved that  some  day  I  would  return 
to  another  meeting,  when  I,  too, 
could  proudly  say  that  I  had  made 
some  contribution  to  education,  no 
matter  how  small.  This  led  me  to 
think  of  education  in  this  light.  Edu- 
cation is  not  stagnant:  it  is  an  ever- 
moving,  ever-improving  process,  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  move  along  with 
it. — Rose  L.    Kornblatt,   Sr.    3. 


OVERHEARD  AT  YALE 


St.  Anthony:  "Say,  nigger,  what 
am  de  best  way  to  keep  from  fallin' 
in  love  at  $rst  sight?" 

St.  Elmo:  "Circumstansically 
speakin',  I'd  say  dat  de  best  way  am 
to    take    a    second    look." 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME! 

And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  after- 
noon of  March  10,  that  a  new  name 
was  decided  upon  for  The  Oriole. 
.\mi(l  clattering  cups  and  munching 
of  cake.  The  Oriole  became  "Tower 
•bight."  Aho.v.  there!  The  Ship  of 
Success  i.s  off  the  bow.  We're  com- 
ing aboard  to  stay  for  "evermore." 
For  weeks  we  have  been  carrying 
on  a  campaign  for  a  new  name  for 
The  Oriole.  The  committee  selected 
the  following  names  to  be  u.sed  In 
choosing  the  "real"  final  one:  "Tow- 
."ion  Tower  Light,"  "Normalite," 
"Tower  Light,"  ".Stale  Norm,"  and 
"Camp»s  Chimes."  These  names 
were  put  together  before  the  faculty 
for  t.!ie  final  selection  of  one  of 
them. 

Mis«  Tall  presided  at  the  Faculty 
.Meeting.  She  asked  if  there  were 
any  more  suggestions.  "The  Normal 
Curve"  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Woel- 
fel  for  Miss  C^ook.  (Correlation  of 
Educational  Measurements).  Afteil 
discussions  pro  and  con,  "Tower 
Light"  was  the  victor.  While  the 
di_scussicn  was  going  on,  I  was  too 
excited  to  rake  more  than  a  sip  of 
my  coffee.  You  see,  it  too,  was  served 
ut  the  Faculty  Meeting.  Didn't  it 
jiay  to  go? 

Aft.?r  the  decision  ras  made,  the 
new  name  was  telephoned  to  The 
.leffersonian,  at  Towson,  so  printing 
en  the  March  Issue  could  begin  at 
once. 

T)o  you  like  tlie  new  name?  Wi' 
liopo  you  do.  Stand  by  and  help  ui 
make  the  paper  better.  The  new 
name   was  suggesteil    by   Lee   .Martin. 


DISCOVERIES   IN   PARTICI- 
PATION. 


Participation!  This  is  the  time 
when  we  Juniors  get  the  first  thrill 
of  actually  being  with  children  and 
teaching  them.  I  think  we  pass 
through  this  time  In  a  more  or  lesa 
dazed  state  of  mind,  not  realizing, 
until  we  take  time  for  considera- 
tion, the  valuable  things  we  have 
learned  and  discovered.  Some,  not 
taking  time  to  ponder  over  their  con- 
tact with  the  school  room,  will  never 
fully  appreciate  the  discoveries  that 
they  have  made.  Participation  has 
meant  much  to  me.  It  has  shown 
me.  for  one  thing,  that  teaching  is 
much  more  "than  it  is  cracked  up 
to  be."  The  discoveries  about  chil- 
dren are  many  and  varied. 

Formerly,  teaching  school  meant 
teaching  spelling,  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, a  sprinkling  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy, plus  a  certain  skill  in  hand- 
ling the  hickory  rod.  But  now,  pro- 
fessional school  teaching  is  so  com- 
plex and  overlapping  that  only  those 
who  have  been  present,  both  in  the 
old  and  new  schoolroom,  can  appre- 
ciate the  difference.  A  teacher's  day 
is  principally  one  of  patience,  tact, 
discretion,  and  application  of  certain 
psychological  principles.  Indirectly, 
while  doing  all  of  these  things,  the 
teacher  is  building  character,  form- 
I  ing  good  habits,  correcting  bad  ones, 
I  developing  unseliish  dispositions  and 
]  preparing  the  children  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

All  of  this  and  more,  I  have  found, 
goes  into  making  a  teacher's  day. 
These  discoveries  have  made  me  stop 
and  think,  and  the  question  in  my 
mind  is:  "Am  I  prepared  to  assume 
these  responsibilities?  Have  I  the 
patience  to  answer  dozens  of  ques- 
tions a  day,  and  tlie  tactfulness  to 
answer  them  S(j  that  the  child  will 
not  feel  discouraged  or  hurt,  if  tho 
answer  is  not  what  lie  expects?  A 
gri'iil    rlcij    of   discretion    is    required 


to  explain  why  his  mother's  method 
of  solving  a  problem,  while  correct, 
is  not  the  most  efficient  way.  without 
altering  his  feeling  or  opinion  toward 
either  the  teacher  or  the  mother.  The 
application  of  the  psychological  rules 
of  learning  and  habit  formation  is 
coupled  with  all  the  work  that  the 
teacher  does.  Many  situations  call 
for  a  combination  of  tact,  discretion 
and  psychology.  For  instance,  all  of 
these  are  needed  to  decide  the  best 
time  and  means  of  introducing  to  the 
boys  the  habit  of  coming  to  school 
with  clean  finger  nails  and  neatly 
brushed  hair.  What  reasons  would 
I.  as  a  teacher,  be  able  to  give  which 
would  influence  the  boys  toward  the 
right  habit? 

A  teacher's  day  should  mean  some- 
thing added  to  each  child  in  her  class 
in  developing  his  character,  habits, 
disposition,  and  in  preparing  him  for 
citizenship.  I  feel  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  important  aims  of  my 
teaching,  for,  after  all,  education  i'^ 
really  preparing  one  to  live  intelli- 
gently, honestly,  and  unselfishly.  It 
is  a  trementlous  thing  to  think  that 
what  thirty  or  forty  children  become 
as  adults  depends  to  a  great  degree 
on  everything  that  we,  as  teachers, 
do  or  say.  and  what  we  give  them  tn 
start  with.  A  teacher  must  be  with- 
out any  prejudices,  so  that  she  can 
give  the  children  the  right  and 
broadminded  attitude  toward  history, 
our  government  and  politics. 

In  Participation  the  children  them- 
selves were  a  discovery.  The  main 
discovery  which  I  made  about  them 
was  the  fact  that  they  have  minds, 
ideas,  ideals,  and  suggestions  of  their 
own  which  need  to  be  recognized  by 
all  of  us.  Some  of  the  children  even 
offered  suggestions  to  the  teacher 
while  she  was  teaching  a  song,  and 
then  .=tood  up  and  demonstrated  to 
tho  class  how  it  should  be  done.  The 
children  are  bubbling  over  with  en- 
thusiasm and  curiosity,  which  arc 
made  the  tools  of  the  teacher.  Anoth- 
er discovery  was  that  special  abilities 
and  skill  manifest  themselves  even  in 
children  in  the  kindergarten.  One 
child  went  each  chance  she  got  to  the 
easel  and  painted.  Another  child 
wanted  to  sing  alone  during  each 
singing  period,  while  one  or  two 
other  children  were  the  leaders  in 
each  activity.  The  one  thing  I  have 
learned  about  children  from  Partici- 
pation, which  will  be  of  real  help  to 
me,  is.  that  their  enthusiasm,  their 
desire  for  activity,  and  curiosity  will 
cause  them  to  follow  the  teacher  in 
any  activity  if  it  is  presented  in  the 
right  way. 

The  discoveries  I  have  made  in 
Participation,  some  dealing  with  the 
teacher  and  others  with  tho  children, 
have  made  me  realize  that  an  honest, 
and  earnest  preparation  is  needed  be- 
fore I  am  ready  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching  Kvelvn 
Arnold.  .Jr..   II. 
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OUR    MISS    DOWELL    VISITS 
EUROPEAN  SCHOOLS. 


On  a  day  last  October,  when  the 
ihevmometer  registered  only  IS 
degrees  at  noon,  the  Lichtwark- 
sihule.  a  secondary  school  of  Ham- 
burK.  Germany,  held  its  physical 
training  classes  out-of-doors.  How 
the   girls  worked! 

They  were  by  no  means  warmly 
clad,  for  they  wore  only  swimming 
tights,  and  tennis  shoes.  But  their 
running.  jumping  and  strenuous 
muscular  exercise  "in  place"  made 
them  finish  the  hour  perspiriDfg  and 
with    glowing,    rosy    skin. 

Schools  in  Germany,  in  Austria, 
in  Sweden  and  in  England,  wherever 
yards  are  available,  do  much  of  their 
gymnastic  work  in  the  open. 

These  out-of-door  classes  have 
been  introduced  rather  recently  In 
the  European  schools. 

These   schools      have      maintained 
splendidly    equipped    gymnasia,    be- 
cause physical  training  has  long  been 
considered    an    important    subject    in 
the  curricula.  One  would  expect  such 
emphasis    upon    gymnastics    on    the 
continent  where  the  Ling  system  ol 
special  training  was  born  more  than 
seventy-five   years   ago   and  where   it 
found    its    way   into    so    many   coun- 
tries.    It  is  a  tribute  to  this  system 
of   gymnastics   that   it   still   exists  in 
its    native    land.    Sweden,    and    in    a 
number    of    countries    where    it    was 
adopted.       Interesting    modifications 
•of   the   Ling   method,   however,   have 
sprung   up.     Besides,     the    old    mili- 
taristic systems  of  Austria  and -Ger- 
many have  given  way  to  some  extent 
also    to    new    methods.      One    of   the 
outstanding     characteristics     of     the 
new     systems,     wherever     found,     is 
that  they  tend  to  be  less  formal  than 
the    Ling    and    the    militaristic    sys- 
tems,  and  that  they  claim  to   be  es- 
pecially   adapted    to    the    age    of   the 
individual.      The    Bjorksten   method, 
devised  by  EUi  Bjorksten  of  Finland, 
has    been    introduced    into    many    of 
the  elementary  schools  of  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen,  Miss  Bjorksten  has 
written     exercises     for     young     girls 
and  children  taught  according  to  this 
method.    Pupils    of    Miss    Bjorksten, 
who  are  teaching  in   Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen,  claim  that  the  exercises 
have  a  psychological,  as  well  as  a  bio- 
logical   and    physiological    basis    and 
that  they  are  so  selected  and  planned 
that,  though  the  movements  are  en- 
ergetic,  there   aims   to   be   no   tense- 
ness   or    effort    to    hold    position, — 
"movements  of  parts  of  the  body  are 
independent  and  without  all  the  ac- 
cessory   muscular    activity    that    the 
Ling    system    includes."      The    Palk 
system,    introduced      recently      into 
Sweden  too,   by  Miss  Falk,   a  super- 
visor of  gymnastics  there,  has  much 
in    common    with    the    Bjorksten    ex- 
ercises. 


In  Germany  two  new  systems  of 
gymnastics  have  sprung  up,-^the 
Mensendieck  and  the  Bode  methods. 
These  are  alike  in  that  the  exer- 
cises are  developed  without  the  use 
of  apparatiis.  Otherwise  they  seem 
quite  different.  The  Mensendieck 
method  is  planned  for  girls  and  wo- 
men; all  of  the  exercises  involve 
muscles  that  women  should  normally 
use  in  their  daily  activities  and  the 
right  way  of  using  these  muscles  is 
the  feature  of  this  training.  There 
is  the  "effect  to  develop  the  body  of 
woman, — good  breathing  and  good 
musculature" — "then  the  body  can 
do  any  kind  of  work" — "bodily  exer- 
cises for  women  must  be  different 
from  those  for  men."  (Translation  i 
from  Korperkulture  Der  Frau,  by 
Bess  M.  Mensendieck.) 

The  Bode  system,  adapted  for  both 
boys  and  girls  of  secondary  school 
age  is  one  that  employs  rhythm, 
music,  whenever  possible,  or  rhyth- 
mical counting,  sets  the  time  for  per- 
forming each  movement.  It  surpris- 
es one  to  discover  how  strenuous 
these  exercises  are  and  how  thor- 
oughly they  bring  all  the  muscles 
into  play. 

In  Austria,  Dr.  Gaulhofer,  Direc- 
tor of  Physical  Education  and  Dr. 
Margaretta  Sticker,  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education,  have  introduced 
their  methods  into  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Less  formality 
characterises  the  commands  and 
there  is  no  Insistence  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  perform  an  exercise, 
just  so  the  student  does  not  assume 
poor  posture  or  use  muscles  incor- 
rectly. The  exercises  selected  for 
girls  are  less  strenuous  than  those 
of  the  Ling  method.  The  authors 
also  claim  a  careful  biological  basis 
for  their  system.  Dr.  Gaulhofer  ana 
Dr.  Sticker  especially  emphasize  the 
value  of  sports  and  games  in  their 
program  of  physical  education. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
gymnastics  in  European  schools  fre- 
exceeds  two  periods  of  forty  or  fifty 
minutes  a  week.  Some  of  the  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  provide  one 
halt  hour  daily  for  each  class.  Some 
secondary  schools,  notably  the  Licht- 
warkschule,  Hamburg,  give  a  period 
of  forty  minutes  a  day  to  each  class. 

Austria  and  Germany  have  revolu- 
tionized the  gymnasium  costume.  In 
both  countries  girls  generally  wear 
swimming  tights  without  stockings 
and  without  shoes  if  the  class  is  held 
indoors.  Boys,  in  the  free  Hamburg 
schools,  wear  sport  breeches  with- 
out shirts.  Mrs.  Mensendieck,  in 
her  book  "Korperkulture  Der  Frau," 
condemns  the  usual  gymnasium  cos- 
time  that  hinders  and  obscures  the 
action  of  muscles  and  is  also  heating. 
In  Austria,  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  where  pupils  go  barefoot- 
ed for  Indoor  gymnastics  and  where 
much  work  is  done  on  the  floor, 
great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  floor 


clean.  It  is  the  custom  to  wipe  up 
these  floors  between  classes.  A 
school  in  Denmark  exhibited  a  spe- 
cial mop  of  considerable  size  for  so 
treating  the  floor,  and  a  machine  in 
which  the  mop  could  be  easily 
dampened  and  even  washed. 
( To  be  continued) 


MISS    VAN    BIBBER    BROAD- 
CASTS  FROM   STATION 
M.  S.  N.  S. 


(Continued  from  February  Issue). 
Not  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Minster  one  plunges  into  a  typical 
medieval  network  of  the  quaintest 
and  most  interesting  streets  and  al- 
ley-ways imaginable.  There  is  the 
Shambles  with  overhanging  secon-i 
stories  fairly  touching  one  another 
in  a  truly  neighborly  fashion,  across 
the  narrow  cobbled  street.  To  the 
right,  one  passes  through  a  low  door- 
way, into  a  short  alley,  scarcely  more 
than  four  feet  wide,  that  leads  di- 
rectly into  "bump-court,"  a  veritable 
cul-de-sac,  a  tiny  court  surrounded 
by  small  houses  with  curious  leaded 
windows  and  strange  irregular  case- 
ments and  bays,  with  red-tiled  gam- 
brel  roofs  and  dormer  windows,  and 
all  leaning  against  one  another  as 
though  ready  to  tumble  this  way  or 
that  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Or 
if  one  should  turn  to  the  left  and 
pass  down  Goodramgate  and  through 
a  picketgate,  standing  invitingly 
ajar,  one  would  find  one's  self  in 
the  most  peaceful  of  medieval 
church  yards.  A  few  steps  down  a 
flagged  walk  past  a  charming  old 
yew,  one  steps  into  a  tiny  church  all 
innocent  of  repairs  for  at  least  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  Here  are  the 
old  high  pews  with  seats  on  three 
sides  and  a  fine  east  window  of 
lovely  old  gljass,  two  lovely  little 
chapels  and  an  interesting  font. 

Survivals,  actual  and  little  dis- 
turbed, of  the  sixteenth  and  earlier 
centuries  abound  in  New  York;  the 
streets  themselves,  the  houses,  the 
shops,  the  Minster  with  its  gorgeous 
windows  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth century  glass,  the  Tudor  gild 
hall  still  showing  its  secret  staircase 
and  its  underground  passage  to  the 
River  Ause,  *the  city  walls  and  noble 
bars,  the  interesting  old  churches  and 
rambling  old  inns — all  these,  carry 
one  far  back  across  the  years.  Yet, 
perhaps  more  remarkable  even  than 
these  concrete  evidences  of  a  past 
day,  are  psychological  survivals  In 
people's  customs  and  ways  of 
bought.  Here  will  still  be  found 
the  self-sufficiency,  quite  character- 
istic of  English  Cathedral  towns. 
For,  strange  to  say,  even  among  non- 
conformists of  all  kinds  the  Minster 
itself  remains  the  central  thought 
and  pride  and  delight  of  life.  Still 
do  the  people  delight  in  pageantry, 
still  crowd  to  see  the  annual  corpor- 
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ation  parade;  still  does  the  lord  May- 
or's butler  regard  his  position  as 
most  enoblinsr,  still  boasts  of  the 
"secret  of  his  trade."  the  secret 
formulas  for  cleaning  the  plate  be- 
longing to  "ye  anciente  towne  of 
Eboracum."  There  is  no  spot  I  kno\v 
of  where  this  heritage  of  former 
days  is  more  perfectly  preserved; 
no  place  where  the  stranger  can 
sense  more  keenly  the  spirit  of  the 
charming   past.  | 

It  was  hard  to  get  away  from  York 
and  Yorkshire,  but  other  delights 
beckoned  me  on.  and  it  is  aside  from 
my  theme  to  re-visit  with  you  the 
charmed  upper  circuit  of  my  visit 
already  sketched.  Let  us  stop  next, 
though  briefly.,  at  Chester,  far 
famed  for  its  unique  rows  and  its 
well  preserved  city  wall.  Here  are 
to  be  <Jeen  more  exquisite  examples 
of  Tudor  timbered  fronts,  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  Coventry,  but  more 
abundant  and  much  more  easily 
seen.  However,  Chester's  very 
charms  have  brought  with  their  rec- 
ognition a  situation  which,  although 
quite  natural  and  excusable  is  never-] 
the-less,  to  the  seeker  after  the 
spirit  of  the  16th  century,  rather 
disturbing.  Chester  has  undoubted- 
ly become  all  too  famed.  It  is 
one  of  the  Meccas  of  the  tourist,  and 
ranks  in  popularity  with  the  "lake 
district,"  the  "Shakespeare  coun- 
try," "the  land  of  Scott."  so  that 
with  the  coming  of  fame,  something 
lovely   and    intangible  -has   departed. 

Hasten   we  now  from  the   fascina- 
tions   of    Chester,    and    turning    our 
thoughts  from  Shrewsbury  and  Wor- 
cester   and    Gloucester,    let    us    visit 
one  more  of   "my  towns,"   Bristol,  aj 
place  where,   as   in  Coventry,   people 
have  been  too  busy  to  advertise  their 
historic  treasures.     To  a  delver  into 
the    past,    Bristol    is    full    of    charm 
and   interest.      Here   I   found   one   of 
the    most    interesting    specimens    of 
half-timbered    work    and       beautiful 
panelling  in  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  ro- 
mantically   situated    on    that    brancii 
of    the    .\von,    called    the      "Floating 
Harbor."      Bristol   is  rich   in   histori- 
cal associations,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
commercial    preoccupation,    you    are! 
continually    reminded    of    the    brave 
old    days    when    the   gilds   flourished  I 
here.     At  the  meeting  place  of  Wine  j 
Street,  Corn  Street,  Bread  Street  and 
High    Street,    where   the    High    Cross 
once    stood,    one    can    look    up    and ! 
down   the  streets   to  picturesque   ga-] 
bles   and    timbered    fronts   conjuring 
back    for     one's    self     old-fashioned 
carts     bumping     over     the     cobbles, ! 
and     venders     calling     their     wares.  | 
Then  you  can  follow  your  map  very 
easily    down    Broad    street    past    the 
old  Guildhall  and  through  St.  John's 
Gat",     decoralr>d      with      statues     of 
Brennus  and  Belinus,   British  found- 
ers of  the  city,    (for  Bristol  boasts  a 
very    ancient    lineage. )    Beyond    the . 


massive  ancient  gate  the  stfeet  goes 


twisting  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
and.  into  Christmas  street  and  to  the 
foot  of  Chrismas  Steps,  a  quaint 
steep  lane  with  tiny  old  shops  on 
either  side.  At  the  top  are  placed 
curious  stone  slabs  and  around  a 
corner  is  an  old  alms-house,  none  of 
it  one  whit  changed  since  the  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess.  The  home  for 
old  women  enticed  me  to  linger — 
also.  I  admit  I  was  quite  worn  and 
out  of  breath  after  my  climb.  The 
charming  little  16th  century  chapel 
to  the  Magi  is  quite  unique,  but  the 
establishment  Itself  is  typical  of  the 
English  old  people's  homes,  whose 
coziness  often  made  me  wish  I  could 
grow  old  in  England,  and  enjoy  my 
little  room  and  grate,  my  tabby  cat 
iind  my  half-crown  a  week  from  the 
Government,  with  which  to  do  my 
simple  housekeeping.  Then  I  could 
sit  and  dream  of  the  past  undis- 
turbed, by  my  own  fireside,  and  if 
I  should  want  for  companionship 
there  would  always  be  a  lovely  gar- 
den in  which  to  sit  and  walk  with 
other   old   women. 

There  is  mucn  eise  to  see  in  Bris- 
tol,— the  Cathedral,  the  Cabot  Monu- 
ment, the  handsome  new  University 
and  library  buildings,  the  lofty  and 
graceful  Suspension  Bridge,  but 
though  the  people  in  Bristol  seem  to 
live  in  the  present,  they  do  not  for- 
get that,  in  the  days  before  the  rise 
of  Liverpool,  Bristol  was  the  most 
important  port  of  all  England. 

It  is  not  easy  to  rush  past,  without 
comment,  places  so  lovely  and  inter- 
esting as  Bath,  and  Wells,  and  Glas- 
tonbur.v,  where  every  turn  reveals  a 
focus  of  attention.  It  is  hard  to  re- 
frain from  expressing  ecstatic  delight 
over  trees  and  fields  and  hedges  over 
hamlets,  thatched  cottages,  and  red 
tiled  roofs  and  the  chimney  pots  of 
town  and  village;  over  inns  and 
their  quaint  old  signs,  and  Norman 
towers  and  Gothic  steeples,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  grander  scenery  of 
Cheddan,  of  the  moors  and  gorges, 
of  chalky  hillsides  with  enormous 
white  horses  spread  across  them. 
But  from  train  and  char-a-bane  and 
coach,  wherever  one  goes  in  Eng- 
land, one  sees  a  continual  stretch  of 
homely  loveliness  or  of  natural  beau- 
ty that  one  can  never  forget. 

After  leaving  Bristol  I  visited 
another  famous  sea-port,  the  last  of 
"my  towns,"  Southampton,  from 
whence  I  sailed  for  home.  In  the 
one  day  I  spent  here  I  saw  many 
spots  I  had  visited  before  in  im- 
agination. Unlike  Chester  and  York 
the  greater  portion  of  the  city  walls 
have  disappeared,  but  enough  re- 
mains to  make  it  quite  possible  to 
imagine  how  it  all  looked  when 
on  Hock  Tuesday  the  "leet  jurors" 
assembled  at  God's  House  Gate  to 
perform  their  yearly  "circumvella- 
tion"  of  the  walls.  Of  the  six  gates, 
three  only  remain,  but  one  can  still 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  high  wall  at 


Bugle  Tower  and  walk  for  a  little 
of  the  distance  traversed  of  old,  and 
one  can  still  see  Wind  Whistle  Tower 
and  Catchcold  Tower  and  feel  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

On  Saturday  following  my  South- 
ampton visit,  my  time  was  up.  The 
inexorable  finger  of  fate  pointed  in 
my  direction  and  as  the  sun  set  over 
the  ocean,  my  eyes  straining  to  the 
coast,  saw  the  last  of  the  loved 
shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Eng- 
land. 


MEMORIES     OF     MY     CHILD- 
HOOD  DAYS   ON   THE 
PANAMA  CANAL, 


"You've    drank    the    Chagres    Water, 
And  the  mango  eaten  free. 
And   strange  tho'   it  seems, 
'Twill    haunt   your   dreams — 
This  Land  of  the  Cocoanut  Tree." 

"Tis  true,  the  'thoughts  of  these 
words,  for,  as  I  remember  my  child 
hood  days  on  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
land  of  the  tall  palms  and  cocoanut 
trees  as  they  reach  their  leafy 
branches  to  the  sky,  I,  too,  want  to 
raise  my  arms  in  praise  and  hope  of 
seeing  once  more  the  abode  of  my 
childhood  adventure. 

I  was  six  months  old  when  I  was 
taken  to  the  Isthmus,  a  fat,  chubby 
baby,  knowing  nothing  of  my  first 
adventure.  As  I  grew  older  I  be- 
came a  true  Panamanian,  both  in 
color  and  a  desire  to  rush  to 
the  cool  refreshing  waters  of  the 
canal  and  jump  in.  Although  I  was 
quite  young,  I  soon  learned  to  swim  ' 
and  enjoyed  even  better  the  cool 
waters  of  the  shores  of  Corozal. 
Thus,  until  the  age  of  six  years  my 
main  sport  was  swimming,  and  I  was 
acquiring  gradually  a  desire  to  ride 
"our  horse."  I  loved  "our  horse," 
that  is.  mother's  and  my  horse, 
"Jerry."  Every  Sunday  he  would 
take  us  out  into  the  jungle  on  the 
Mexican  Trail,  where  we  would  camp 
for  the  day. 

One  can  always  remember  his  first 
desires  to  go  to  school.  My  first  de- 
sire came  when  I  was  but  five  years 
old,  but  to  me  nothing  mattered, 
not  even  my  age,  I  was  going  to 
school  with  my  brother!  I  implored, 
yes.  begged  my  mother  to  let  me  go 
and  so,  to  keep  peace  in  the  family, 
I  was  dragged  along  to  school  by  my 
brother. 

"My  child,  you  are  too  young  to 
go  to  school,  you  must  wait  another 
yeai-,"  said  the  teacher.  Oh,  what 
punishment,  and  to  prove  it,  I  ac- 
tually cried  for  days  and  days  after- 
ward! How  funny!  I  did  enter 
school  on  the  Isthmus,  however, 
bul  went  there  only  a  short 
while  for  my  mother's  health  was 
failing  and  we  were  obliged  to  move 
to  the  United  States!  My  father  re- 
mained in  the  employment  of  the 
Government,   on  the  canal,   so  after 
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three    years    residing  -in    Baltimore, 
we  returned  to  that  glorious  land. 

The  palm  trees  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome,  but  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  Panama  had  remodeled  the  land. 
Houses  of  wood  were  changed  to 
houses  of  concrete,  large  houses  con- 
taining four  apartments,  in  which 
lived  government  employes  and  their 
families.  Pavements  and  macadam 
streets  replaced  muddy  pools,  in 
which  lived  a  tropical  enemy,  the 
mosquito,  and  the  malaria  germ 
Automobiles  were  seen  in  place  of 
our  much-loved  horses  and  the 
beauty  of  some  of  our  jungles  was 
gone,  but  the  beauty  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  ever  and  always  be  tempt- 
ing and  contagious.  The  school  in 
Balboa,  which  I  attended  my  last 
year  on  the  canal,  is  concrete,  con- 
taining elementary  grades  and  a 
high  school.  The  building  has  an 
open  court  which  may  be  seen  easily 
from  the  higher  floor  where  some  of 
the  classrooms  are  located.  To  the 
front  of  the  building,  on  the  second 
floor,  is  an  open  air  space  which  may 
lie  used  tor  athletic  classes.  Educa- 
tion there,  has  been  quite  modern- 
ized and  no  doubt,  is  progressing. 
My  last  days  on  the  Panama  Canal 
consisted  chiefly  of  swimming  every 
day  in  the  Balboa  pool,  school,  and 
movies  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  Wed- 
nesday nights,  at  which  time  I  was 
obliged  to  go  early  to  get  a  seat, 
for  this  was  the  only  night  movies 
were  held,  and  there  was  only  one 
performance.  Thus  were  my  days 
spent  joyfully,  and  sad  was  I  to  hear 
that  I  was  to  leave  the  canal  forever 
— no,   I   hope   not  forever! 

On  May  2,  1918,  we  left  Panama, 
the  "land  of  the  cocoanut  tree,"  and 
started  on  our  terrorizing  trip  to 
New  York.  Yes,  we  were  in  tei-ror, 
for  we  knew  not  what  minute  we 
would  be  spied  by  a  submarine:  what 
minute  we  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Each  day  a 
fire  drill  was  held,  and  each  night 
we  were  confined  to  our  bedrooms, 
no  lights  allowed. 

On  our  fourth  day  out  we  arrived 
in  the  bay  at  St.  Mark's,  Haiti,  and 
were  rowed  over  to  the  shore  in  ro-w 
boats.  Our  steamer  lay  over  for 
several  hours,  thus  allowirfg  us  some 
time  in  haiti. 

And  so, 

"I  have  seen  the  Chagres  Water, 
And  the  mango  eaten  free. 
And   strange,   tho'   it   seems, 
It  has  haunted  my  dreams — 
This  Land  of  the  Cocoanut  Tree." 
— A.    Maxine    Potts — Junior    Special 


THE  STREET  LAMP  AT  NIGHT. 


I  lingered  by  my  window  and 
stared  out  upon  the  silver  moonlight 
surrounding  the  corner  lamp  post. 
The  light  flickered,  dimmed  and  re- 
turned to  its  original  brilliancy. 
Again  it  flickered;  my  eyes  closed  to 
escape  the  discomfort  of  the  fluctu- 
ating rays,  then  opened  on  the  same 
spot,  now  covered  with  indistinct 
shadows,  gradually  lightening,  until 
they  mantled  the  entire  corner. 

Now,  as  though  licked  up  by  nur- 
turing hands,  a  tiny  spurt  of  flame 
pierced  the  lamp,  and,  as  abruptly 
vanished  into  nothingness.  Silver 
moonlight!  It  gave  a  slight  ray  of 
light  to  the  otherwise  ebon  corner. 
I  could  see  but  indistinctly  the  lazy 
outline  of  the  lamp  post,  looming 
like  a  veteran  oak  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. Suddenly,  an  inky,  shapeless 
shadow  was  outlined  on  the  ground 
near  the  post,  and  immediately  a 
form  was  seen  leaning  against  It,  a 
bulky,  sinister  form,  although  no 
face  was  apparent. 

I  peered  forth  eagerly,  but  even 
as  I  adjusted  my  position,  the  shadow 
disappeared.  The  flame  in  the  lamp 
flickered,  dimmed,  flickered"  again, 
but  it  did  not  go  out. — Yetta  Brick- 
man,   Sr.    7. 


MASON'S  GARAGE 

WILLYS-IvNIGHT   &   OVERIyAND 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

TIRES,  TUBES,  ACCESSORIES 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone  Towson  554  Towson,  Md. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

L.   ECKER,   Prop. 

York  &  Joppa  Roads 

Friedman-Shelby    All-Leather    Shoes. 
First   Class   Shoe  Repairing. 


Compliments  of 
SENIOR  SIX 


Miss  Ryon  who  fell  thro  the  glass 
door  of  Richmond  Hall,  cutting  her- 
self quite  badly,  was  heard  to  moan, 
"Now  I  won't  get  my  breakage  fee 
back." 


Have  you  heard  the  Asthma  song? 
"Yes,  sir.  Asthma  baby!" 

— Exchange. 


Compliments  of 
JUNIOR  IV. 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ORIOLE 

M.    AGNES    ANDERSON 


"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

FLORIST  and  NURSERYIMAN 

Office:    Cut  Flower  and   Plant   Dept. 

5313  Y'orlt  Road 

Nursery:   Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 

Govans,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Spring    Greetings 


SENIOR  IV. 


Compliments  of 
JUNIOR  VI. 


Intro.  (The  little  pledge  who  was 
compelled  to  carry  her  books  to 
school   in   a   laundry   bag.) 

Miss  Cobb — "Miss  Lee,  what  is  a 
definition  for  mind  set?" 

Miss  Lee — ^ (After  her  note  book 
and  calmly  pulls  out  a  dirty  blouse. 


I 


Compliments    of 


JUNIOR  I. 


Kstabiished  187.S 

H.  PETTING  MANUFACTURING  JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Greek  Letter  Fraternitv  Jewelrv 
DIAMONDS        FINE  JEWELRY  " 


213  N.  LIBERTY  STREET 


BALTIMORE,  MD 


Compliments  o, 

""JifE  BLACK  Sl  decker  MFG.  CO. 

TOWSON,  MD. 
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Compliments  of 
SENIOR    ONE. 


Reserved  for 


Hochschild^Kohn  &  Co 


Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  00. 

3a4   W.   Saratoga   Street 

0pp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and  Special   Designs  to   Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any    Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal  Pins  &  Rlnge 


If  You  Have  \ny  Cleaning,  Dyeing, 
Hemstitching  of  Pleating  to  be  Done, 

See 

Miss  E.  W.  JANNEY 

319  York  Road 

Special    Rates   For    Students. 


HAVE  YOU  VISITED  THE 

STANOR 

(STAte   NORmal) 
SWEET    SHOP 

West    Si«l<-   York   Hoad,   aliove  Burke 
Avenue 

If  Not,  Why  Not? 

Music  By 

KADIO. 


SOLD 

(The   purchaser   leaped   into   print 
with  this:  ) 
I   bought   that    Ford   with    its   piston 

ring. 
Its    two    rear    wheels   and    one    front 

spring. 
Believe      me      boys,      it's    just    the 

thing. 
And  of  praises  you  hear  me  sing. 

Carburetor   busted.    "With   two   slight 

blows 
I    made    a    little    dent    and    the    old 

thing  goes. 
Radiator's     fixed     with     a     piece     of 

gum; 
Who'll    now    say    it's    on    the  bum? 

Differential    greased,      removed      the 

squeak: 
It's    all    to    the    good:    you    hear    me 

speak. 
Don't    have    to    crank    it,      start      it 

down  the  hill; 
One  quart  of  mixture,  she's  had  her 

fiill. 

One   pint   of   tobacco   juice,   one   pint 

of    gas. 
There's    not    another    car    that      she 

can't    pass. 
The    ten    lost    spokes    aren't    missed 

at   all. 
And    there's    four    more    now    ready 

to    fall. 

Tires  full  of  rags,   but  the   speed  is 

there; 
It    doesn't    run    on    the    rims    and    it 

needs   no    air. 
It    looks    kind      of      bad      with      its 

banged-up    tin. 
But    she's    a    darned    good    Ford    for 

the   shape   she's   in. 

— ■V\'hite  Mule. 


L'ARTISTE 

"Does  your  son  write  poetry?" 
"Well,    most    of    his    cheque    book 
stubs    read.    'Owed    to    a    bird,." 

— Orange    Owl 


At  the  faculty  concert  some  one 
was  heard  to  exclaim:  "What  part 
is  Lee  Martin  taking  in  it?"  (Le 
Matin  was  the  first  selection  on  the 
program.  > 


SUBTRACTION 

"  Say  dere.  Sam.  what  fo'  yo'  all 
call  dog  Arithmetic,  just  'cause  he 
walks  on  three  legs?" 

"Easy  'nuf,  boy,  he  puts  down 
three  and  carries  one!" — Pup. 


BOOKS 

r^k  NORMAN, 
r  REMINGTON  CO. 

347  N.  Charles  St. 


Complinents 

TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOWSOX        -        MABYIiAND 

Prescription  PbarmAcista 


THE 
TOWSON   NATIONAL  BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 
TOWSOX  -    MARYLAND 

Checking   Accounts, 
Savings  Accounts 

Christmas  Savings  Club 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
4%  Interest  Paid  on  Savings 
Open  Saturday  Xights 


THE  HERGENRATHER  DRUG 

CO. 

Prescription  Druggists 

And 

Hergenrather's  Gift  Store 

509  York  Road 

Are  Headquarters  for  School  Supplies 
Kodaks,  Films,  Stationery,  Spald- 
ing's Sporting  Goods,  Keds  and 
Sweaters;  Greeting  Cards  for  all 
Occasions.  Supreme  Ice  Cream  and 
Soda  Water.  Agents  for  Water- 
man's Ideal  Fountain  Pens,  Whit- 
man's Delicious  Chocolates  and  Bon- 
Bons. 


WILLIAM  KOERNER    ^ 

A  shave?     Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?     Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?     You  may,  air. 

A  shoe-shine?     Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 

That   girl   will    hold    your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.     Call   again.     Good-day. 


THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Sen'ice  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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A  SENIOR  S  MEMORIES. 


The  languor  of  the  tropics  now 
surround  us.  How  different  were 
we  from  the  brisk,  keenly  alive  per- 
sons who  waved  an  excited  "good-by" 
to  our  stay-at-home  friends  only  four 
days  ago.  The  water  was  a  deep, 
still  blue,  vieing  with  the  sky  in  in- 
tensity, while  the  white  foam  below 
might  easily  have  been  a  reflection 
of  the  banked-up  clouds  low  oh  the 
horizon.  The  silver  of  numerous 
flying-  fish,  darting  here  and  there, 
about  the  bow  of  the  boat  lent,  a 
mysterious  air,  which  affected  the 
light  spirit  of  the  West  Indies  tour- 
ists. 

I  went  i;ito  the  cabin.  Perhaps  my 
little  friend  would  be  something  of 
a  comfort. 

"Carmencita,"  I  asked  her,  "do 
you  feel  as  terribly  as  I  do?" 

One  glance  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  answer  my  question.  Carmen- 
cita did.  Not  only  homesick,  but 
very,  very  sea-sick  too,  was  she. 

The  following  morning  I  arose  at 
five-thirty,  foregoing  the  pleasure  of 
another  nap.  I  was  most  generously 
repaid  for  my  sliight  sacrifice.  The 
sunrise  was  glorious,  and  before  we 
knew  it,  "El  Morro,"  the  stern  old 
fortress  of  Puerto  Rico  was  looming 
impressively  into  view. 

As  we  neared  the  dock,  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  see  a  shining,  naked, 
brown  body  rise  to  the  surface.  Some 
Porto-  Ricans  standing  by  my  side 
threw  pennies  down  into  the  water 
for  which  the  brown  apparition 
dived,  triumphantly  coming  up  with 
the  coin  between  his  teeth.  He  shook 
the  water  from  kinky  black  hair, 
meanwhile  uttering  gutteral  grunts 
and  snorts  which  one  was  evidently 
to  take  as  an  expression  of  gratitude. 
Several  more  divers,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance and  costume  to  the  first, 
followed  his  example. 

"What  in  the  world  are  those  peo- 
ple? And  who  are  they?  I  asked 
Carmencita. 

"They  are  a  curious  mingling  of 
Indian,  Spanish  and  negro  blood.  You 
know  when  the  Spaniards  first  came 
to  Puerto  Ricao,  they  brought  with 
them  negro  slaves  to  assist  in  sup- 
pressing the  Boriquen  Indians.  They 
inter-married,  and  you  see  the  pa- 
thetic results.  Now  there  are  rela- 
tively few  families  of  pure  Spanish 
blood  on  the  Island,"  she  explained." 

Shortly  after  I  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Rio  Piedras  for  the 
summer  session,  we  all  decided  to 
have  a  picnic  ending  with  a  moon- 
light swim.  We  hiked  over  rocks 
and  heavy  vegetation,  past  a  tobacco 
field,  which  was  covered  with  yards 
of  white  cheesecloth  to  protect  it 
from  the  merciless  sun  and  insect 
pests.  By  and  by  we  came  to  a  little 
Indian  village.  Here  an  interested 
group  of  "jibaros"  strolled  from 
their  quaint  straw  huts  to  stare  at  us. 


A  blind  merchant,  socially  inclined, 
joined  us  for  a  "piece."  With  him  he 
brought  his  tiny  pet  lizard.  Lifting 
a  sorrowful  voice,  he  sang  a  song 
about  a  gypsy  who  stole  a  pig,  weep- 
ing gently  all  the  while. 

Finally  reaching  the  selected  spot, 
we  began  to  prepare  supper.  The 
pig  { pigs  enjoy  great  popularity 
there )  sizzled  deliciously  and  was 
soon  well  roasted.  One  can  imagine 
our  supping  near  a  tropic  grove  of 
mangoes,  with  slender  cocoanut 
palms  hovering  protectingly  above 
us.  Occasionally  a  mango  would  fall 
with  a  dull  thud.  I  enjoyed  the  con- 
versation, too,  for  several  reasons. 
The  languid  beauty  of  the  Spanish 
language  is  one,  and  another — I  con- 
fess in  a  whisper — is  the  graceful 
and  decidedly  extravagant  comple- 
ments the  people  pay.  After  we'd 
finished  eating,  a  contented  hush  fell 
on  the  party.  Then,  under  the  full, 
mellow  moon,  Don  Felipe  strummed 
his  guitar,  and  we  sang  native  bal- 
lads. 

By  this  time  we  were  ready  for 
our  swim,  and  soon  we  felt  the  cool 
rolling  waves  of  the  Caribbean  rustl- 
ing over  us.  Up  in  the  heavens,  the 
dancing  stars  frolicked,  too.  Even 
our  Faculty  forgot  their  stuffy,  peda- 
gogy completely,  and  joined  in  the 
fun.  Then  and  there,  I  resolved  to 
study  my  lessons  well  during  the 
next  week. 

But  all  good  things  must  come  to 
an  end.  We  gathered  our  scattered 
belongings,  and  tumbled  in  to  the 
waiting  "guagua."  Our  only  other 
passengers  that  night  were  two 
sleepy  jibaros,  who  soon  gished  a 
couple  of  dimes  from  their  ears,  paid 
the  driver,  and  dropped  off. 

The  next  thing  I  be'came  conscious 
of,  was  the  distant,  indignant  buzz 
of  thwarted  mosquitoes,  elusive 
whiffs  of  jasmine,  and  cool,  cool 
sheets. — Phyllis    Purnell,   Sr.    7. 


A  MUSICAL  MELANGE. 

(From  a   Graduate   Student). 

November  4,   1925 
Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
Towson,   Maryland. 
Dear  : 

I  feel  like  sitting  down  and  writ- 
ing, "Now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
party." 

When  Jim  and  I  came  to  Towson 
we  had  no  idea  that  we  would  get 
the  boost  that  we  did.  After  that  lit- 
tle talk  with  you  we  decided  that  the 
work  that  we  had  been  doing  here  in 
the  county  was  not  a  good  example 
of  our  abilities.  Directly  we  got 
back  we  held  a  little  informal  council 
of  war  and  drew  up  a  few  plans  for 
our  future  aims.  We  tried  to  make 
them  real  personal  too.  Some  day 
you  may  get  a  look  at  the  original 
documents.     They  may  be  a  turning 


point    in    the    educational    history    of 
the  world. 

Monday  morning,  after  I  came 
back,  I  went  to  work  to  put  education 
on  the  map.  I  meant,  and  still  mean 
to  make  it  a  good  solid  thing,  and 
not  the  kind  that  sounds  good  when 
it's  talked  in  the  classroom  or  from 
the  stage  of  the  Normal  School  audi- 
torium. Some  things  sound  good  if 
only  the  melody  line  is  played  but 
when  the  full  orchestration  is  deliv- 
ered is  comes  out  cheap.  There  are 
others  that  are  based  on  simple 
themes -but  are  backed  with  a  true 
harmony  that  gives  symphonic  effect. 
There's  the  idea,  a  symphony,  a  sym- 
phony in  education.  Of  course  as  long 
as  people  judge  their  education  by 
cover  and  title  I  shall  try  to  appeal 
to  their  fancy,  but  I  hope  that  when 
they  look  through  it  for  the  tenth 
time  that  it  will  still  pack  a  kick 
for  them. 

Under  the  spur  of  inspiration  I'd 
have  written  to  you  a  day  or  so  after 
1  started  out  with  the  new  idea  in 
the  old  bonnet.  However,  I  thought, 
(for  I  am  acquainted  with  my  past.) 
that  I  had  better  wait  to  see  if  some 
of  the  shine  wore  off  and  I  had 
cooled  down  a  bit.  About  two  weeks 
have  gone  by  and  I  feel  even  warmer 
toward  my  "Symphony"  than  before. 
Two  weeks  is  longer  than  I  have  ever 
stuck  to  any  one  idea  in  my  whole 
life.  I  have  had  such  dread  of 
monotony  that  I  used  to  revise  the 
Lord's  Prayer  at  intervals  to  keep 
things  a  little  new  and  exciting. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  balance 
of  tempo  in  the  introductory  move- 
ments of  my  initial  composition  to 
hold  one  on  the  peak  of  emotion.  I 
shall  have  to  be  very  careful  in 
balancing  my  allegro  vivaces,,  my 
moderates,  my  largos,  my  movement 
de  Valse,  enough  of  the  Allegretto 
con  moto  to  compensate  the  adagio 
but  not  so  presto  as  to  become  nerve 
racking  and  give  the  effects  of  blar- 
ing trippling  brasses  alone,  I  shall 
always  vary.  I  shall  avoid  the 
dreamy  lure  of  the  andante  modera- 
to,  the  movement  of  the  satisfied 
child,  I  must  startle  myself  with  a 
few  crashing  "double  eft"  zeds"  on 
the  cymbal,  a  cadenza  with  a  trum- 
pet, and  the  distant  pianissimo  of  an 
oboe. 

Gentlemen,  that  symphony  will  be 
one   tepid   infant. 

When  are  you  planning  to  have 
your  homecoming  celebration?  You 
would  be  doing  me  a  great  favor  if 
you  would  let  me  know.  I  should 
like  to  come  down.  Might  I  hope  to 
hear  from  you  some  time  about  it? 
Yours  very  truly.. 


HELP  OUT  SOlMETrMES  TOO 


Shakespeare  says,  "If  you  can't 
laugh  at  the  jokes  of  the  age,  laugh 
at  the  age  of  the  jokes — H.R. 

— "The    Quiir    Louisville,    Ky. 
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TOWSOX  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD   &  SONS,  Inc. 
Phone  Towson  204  and  201. 


Start    a    Savings    Account    With 
THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


TRe  («®|  Hul 

Baltimore's    Collection    o£ 
Smart  Specialty   Shops 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  Class  of 
1920  has  awarded  the  Photo- 
gi-aphic  Contract  for  tlie  Senior 
nunibei'  of  The  Oriole  to  my 
.Studio. 

Our  special  offer  to  Normal 
School  Students  will  still  be 
made  for  .luniors  as  well  as 
Seniors. 

On  February  15th,  my  studio 
will  be  moved  to  a  temporary 
location  at  209  N.  Liberty  St., 
while  our  present  location  is  be- 
ing remodeled  We  will  have 
the  same  facilities  at  hand  in 
this  new  location-  as  in  our 
present  one. 

About  May  first,  I  shall  open 
one  of  the  most  modern  and 
well-appointed  studios  in  Balti- 
more, here  at  103  W.  Lexington 
Street. 

.lOIIX    A.    SELRY,    Mgr. 

THE  ATELIER 

PORTK.ilT   PHOTOGRAPHY' 

103   W.   Lexington   St. 

20!)    N.    I>ibcrty   St. 


ANNUAL  NORMAL  AND  PEST- 

ALOZZI   DEBATE   BEST 

EVER. 


Safety 


The  annual  debate  between  the 
Normals  and  Pests  was  held  on  Fri- 
day, February  2  6,  102  6.  The  ques- 
tion was:  "Resolved,  That  Coal 
Strikes  Should  Be  Settled  by  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration."  The  affirmative 
side  was  uplield  by  the  Normals  and 
the   negative   by  the   Pests. 

The  first  speaker  was  Miss 
Margaret  Rohrer,  who  stressed 
her  points  with  a  very  fine  poise  for 
the  afiirmative;  Miss  Helen  Harmon, 
a  Pest,  followed  her  for  the  negative. 
The  other  speakers  were  Miss  Eliza- 
beth France,  Normal;  Miss  Helen 
Tindall,  Pest;  Mr.  Sidney  Fishbein, 
Normal;     Mr.    Henry    Waskow.    Pest 

Miss  Harmon  gave  the  rebuttal 
for  the  Pests,  and  Mr.  Fishbein,  who 
claimed  that  the  negative  was  "far 
(iff  the  hypothesis,"  gave  it  for  the 
Normals. 

From  extracts  of  conversations  by 
tlie  faculty  and  students,  the  debate 
was  tlie  best  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  the  school.  There  was  plenty  of 
pep,  good  songs  and  also  wonderful 
sportsmanship  shown  by  both  clubs. 
Of  course,  the  deep,  dark  secret  of 
vvho  is  the  victor  is  withheld  until 
the  final  contest  on  April  30.  At 
this  time  the  decision  of  all  three 
contests  will  be  announced.  Speed 
the  day  wlien  the  strong  box  will  be 
ipened,  and  the  secret  disclosed. 

Mildred  F.   Woelper,   Sr.   Z. 
Elsie   Corner. 


Save   Your 


Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Money   and   Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 


Miss  Willis — "What's  the  differ- 
ence between  an  apostle  and  an 
epistle   " 

Miss  A. — "An  apostle  is  a  man 
and   an   epistle  a  woman." 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in    Coal,    Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 

Towson,  Md.  Riderwood,  Md. 

FRANK  A.  PERSOHN,  JR., 

Optometrist 
Eyesight  Specialist 

OFFICE   HOURS: 

9   A.M.    to    12   M. 

2       to       6     P.    M. 

Tuesday  and  Saturday  nights 

6.30    to    S 

24   West   Pennsylvania   Ave. 
TOWSON       -       -    MARYLAND 


Baltimore  Office: 
Gay  and  Monument  Streets, 


Overheard — There  are  so  many 
short  papers  that  a  long  one  looks 
like  extravagance. 

Mrs.  Stapleton — "Do  you  have  a 
book  of  synonyms?" 

Miss  W. — "I  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Synonym's  work." 

Father:  "Young  man,  I  under- 
stand you  have  made  advances  to  my 
daughter." 

Young  Man:  "Yes,  sir.  I  wasn't 
going  to  say  anything  about  it,  but 
now  since  you've  mentioned  it,  I 
wish  you  could  get  her  to  pay  me 
back." — Siren, 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


fiENERAL    PHOTOGRAPHY 

JAS.  F.  HUGHES  CO. 

20.-J  W.  Payette  St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

J.  AV.  Scott — James  Francis 


WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -        VEGETABIiES 


WM.  A.  LEE 

General  Merchandise 

York   Road   and  Penna  Ave. 

TOWSON,   MD. 
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TO   MISS   LIDA   IjEE   TALL. 

Daily  your  presence  inspires  us 
To  think  the  finer  thought. 
To  say  the  nobler  word; 
To  look  just  a  little  deeper 
Into   the   very   heart   of   things — • 
There  to  find  some  hidden  truth. 
Wise   counsellor,    true   friend. 
Unerring  guide  to  highest  ideals. 
\Ve  love  and  honor  you. 

— Helen  Clayton. 


OX  SCHOOL  TEACHER'S 
TROFBLES 

I   wonder   if  you   ever  sit  and   think 

Of  all  the  trials  and  troubles  teach- 
ers  have. 

Children  trip  the  others  and  many 
upset   the  ink. 

But  Pete,  the  girl  in  front,  v/ould 
rather  jab. 

Then  there's  the  boy  who  likes  to 
throw    spit    balls, 

'Till  the  floor  looks  like  snow  on  a 
mountain. 

Others  like  to  make  disorder  in  the 
halls, 

They  break  their  line  and  run  to  the 
fountain. 

And  when  all  the  school  has  indoor 
recess. 

They  go  'round  making  all  the  noise 
they  can 

Instead  of  trying  to  see  who  is  best, 

And  who  is  like  a  lady  and  a  gentle- 
man. 

But  here's  to  the  teacher,  who.  when 

she  goes  out, 
Forgets  all-  her  troubles  and  doesn't 

pout. 

J.    Griffith,    Sr.    S. 


I  AM  LO\ESO:>rE 


MY   TRUST 

I   am   a   teacher  — 

And   trusting,   childish  eyes 

Look    unto    me    confidingly, 

Their  little  hands  in  mine. 

To    follow   me.   to    anywhere. 

Be  my  way  on  high  or  low  or  middle 

ground 
They  follow. 
Oh.    let    me    feel 
What  mighty  trust  is  mine! 

I   am   a   teacher — 

And  ardent,  restless,  longing  youth 

Look  unto  me  expectantly. 

Fulfilment  of  their  dreams  to  aid. 

As  I  lead  they  follow. 

Oh.  let  me  take  the  upper  road 

Leading  to   the   heights 

And  they  must  follow. 

A  might}'  trust   is  mine! 

One   there   was 

Known  throughout  the  ages 

And  over  all  the  world — 

The  Great  Teacher, 

Who  leads  forever  to  the  Light., 

His  name  I  bear. 

Oh,    wondrous   thought 

That   challenges  my  highest,   best. 

I  am  a  teacher. 

....    Caroline   S.   Woodruff,    1925 


The  sky  is  blue  all  tinged  with  rose. 
The  sun  is  bright  like  gold. 

The  stars,  when  they  shine,  are  dia- 
mond jets. 
The  luminous  moon  is  cold. 

The  air  is  soft  as  it  stirs  the  leaves, 
The  song-birds  trill  their  joj', 

A  streamlet  coos  to  its  rocky  bed. 
As  a  baby  coos  to  a  toy. 

There's   art   in   everything   I   see. 

And  music  in  all  I  hear. 
Poetry    and    love    in    every    thought. 

And  memories  I  hold  so  dear. 

The    world    goes    on    with    its    usual 
calm. 
But  to  me  its  joys  are  few, 
Sometimes  I  dream — in  solitude, 
I'm    lonesome    dear    Normal — for 
you. 

Ruth   Chrest.   Sr.    9. 


SPRING 

All  the   world   is   full   of   gladness 
When  'tis  merry,  merry  Spring; 
Not  a  heart  is  left  in  sadness 
And  all  nature  seems  to  sing. 
There's     a     sweet     and     gentle  mur- 
muring 
From  a  tiny  tingling  breeze; 
Sudden  comes  a  mighty  uproar 
As   the   south   wind   rocks   the   trees. 

A  sweet   perfume   fills   all   the   land; 

Trees,  kissed  by  gentle  flowers 

Begin   to   bud.   and   make   the   world 

A   fairyland  of  flowers. 

The  little  brooklet     hastes  along, 

Happy  now  and  more  it  flows. 

It   tinkles,   and   ripples,   and   plays   a 

tune. 
As   over  the   rocks  it  goes. 

A  clear  sweet  voice  sounds  out  afar 

'Tis  the  robin  in  yonder^lane, 

He  knows  that  the  snow'  and  ice  are 

gone. 
And  that  Spring  has  come  again. 
For    there's    something    now    in    all 

the   air 
That   brings   us   life   anew; 
That   makes   the    sunshine     brighter 

seem, 
And  the  sky  a  deeper  blue. 

The  world  becomes  a  happier  place. 

We're  glad  to  be  alive; 

Our  aspirations  and  our  hopes 

Once  dormant,  now  revive. 

The  human  heart  with  joy  o'erflows, 

And  every  living  thing 

No    matter    whether    young    or    old. 

Awakes  to  dance  with  Spring. 

Ruth  Owens,  Sr.   3 
sffflif  wP..r.p.,zd 


Any  girl  can  be  gay  in  a  nice  coupe, 
In  a  taxi  they  can  all  be  jolly; 
But  the  girl  worth  while 
Is  the  one  who  can  smile 
When  you're  taking  her  home 
In  a  trolley. — Berry  Blossoms. 


A    THOUGHT 

The  rain  comes  down  in  tiny  spark- 
ling drops 
It  cares  not  where  it  goes  nor  where 

it  stops. 
The   sun   has    hid    behind    the    silver 

sky. 
It    cannot    show    itself,    for    night    is 

nigh. 
The    glistening    trees    leave    shadow.^ 

here   and   there 
Upon    the    earth's    cold    ground    and 

everywhere. 
While   over  all   a    calm,   and   such   a 

hush. 
Recalls   to   all   the   wonder   of   God's 

touch. 

"Victria  Rosenfeeld,  Sr.   7. 


A  GOOD  SHIP 

The  days  and  weeks  rush  on — 
Time    relentless,    crowded    hours. 
But  that  each  minute  we  could  pawn. 
A  hoarded     ticket,     when     daylight 
lowers. 

Masses  of  lessons  sigh — 
Books   forgotten — pure    delight. 
The   radiant   chorus    of   the   sky. 
The    beauty    of    God — what    tongue 
can  recite? 

The  world   and  life  are   wide — 
World  eternal,  lives  our  own. 
Not  dreams  sublime  do  turn  the  tide. 
But    life    and   work — the   best   seeds 
sown. 

L  M.  B..   (Sr.  II) 


Not- 
But 
Not- 


THE   MEASIHRED   MAN 

"How  did  he  die?" 
"How  did  he  live?" 


"What  did  he  give?" 
These  are   the  units 

To  measure  the  worth 
Of  a  man  as  a  man, 
Regardless  of  birth! 
Not — 

"What  was  his  station?' 
But — 

"Had  he  a  heart?" 
And — 

•    "How  did  he  play 

His   God-given   part, 
Was  he  ever  ready. 

With  word  o'  cheer. 
To  bring  back  a  smile. 
To   banish   a   tear?" 
Not — 

What  was  his  church?' 
Nor — 

"What  was  his  creed?" 
But — 

"Had  he  befriended 

Those   really  in  need?" 
Not — 

"What  did  the  sketch 
In  the  newspapers  say?" 
But —  ^ 

"How  many  were  sorry 
When  he  passed  away?" 

Selected 
— The  Maryland  Bulletin,  Frederick 
Maryland. 
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AVcstcrii   SuaniptMl. 

On  Febrnai-y  11,  the  girls  broke 
the  ice  by  winning  their  first  game  ol! 
the  season  from  Western  High  School 
by  the  score  of  :'.2-18. 

In  this  game  the  girls  showed  a 
wondc-rful  improvement  in  passwork. 
Pickey  starred  in  caging  difficult 
shots.  The  half  ended  in  Normal's 
favor,  lO-S.  In  the  third  quarter 
is'ormal  ran  wild,  scoring  fourteen 
l)0ints  to  Western's  1.  In  the  fourth 
<iuart"r  Westei'n  threatened  for  a 
while,  bat  Normal  soon  drew  away 
again. 

Xoiiv.al  BoHs  To  Mt.  St.  Joe. 

Normal  men  received  a  severe  set- 
l)ack  when  they  lost  to  Mt.  St.  Joe  on 
February  12.  O'Connell  scored  six- 
teen points  for  the  enemy.  When 
the  smoke  finally  cleared,  the  boys 
had  lost  to  the  score  of  47-28.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rooters,  the  game  was 
much  better  than  the  score  indicates. 
Better  luck  next  time,  fellows. 
\()i-iii;il    fiiils    I.ick    Western    Again. 

The  Normal  lasses  journeyed  in  to 
Baltimore  to  again  meet  AVestern 
High  School.  They  proudly  returned 
10  Normal  School  with  another  scalp 
at  their  belt,  having  repaid  Western 
hospitality   with   a   victory   of   23-13. 

Normal  was  never  very  much  in 
danger,  ending  the  first  half  with  a 
Normal  score  of  13-4.  They  took 
things  easy  the  second  half,  scoring 
ten  more  points  and  allowing  West- 
ern to  count  ten. 

Braunstein  and  Dickey  divided 
scoring  honors  almost  evenly,  the 
former  making  twelve  points  and  tht 
latter  counting  eleven. 

Fore.st  Pai-k   Wins  Close  One. 

Forest  Park  High  School  played 
.Normal  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school  on  February  24, 
and  took  a  clcse  one  by  the  score  of 
20-2  4. 

The  first  half  ended  with  the  Bal- 
timore School  in  the  lead  by  the 
score  of  11-10.  Rrown,  of  the  op- 
ponents, had  made  nine  of  his  team's 
points  in  this  half,  but  was  rather 
effectively  covered  in  the  second  half. 
The  damage  was  done,  however,  and 
alfiiougli  the  Normalites  strove 
mightily,  they  coiild  not  overcome 
the   lead  of  the  High  School   lads. 

Captain      Miller      starred    for    the 
home   team,   making   fourteen   of   his 
team's  twenty-four  points. 
Western    Maryland    liOses    To    Giii.s. 

Normal  girls  avenged  the  loss  of 
a  previous  game  to  Western  Mary- 
land College  by  taking  a  close  game 
from  that  school  by  the  score  of 
17-14.      The    game,    played    on    Nor- 


mal's'floor,  was  featured  by  the  close 
guarding  on  both  sides. 

The  visitors  swept  off  with  Dame 
Fortune  smiling  on  them,  the  score 
at  the  half  being  10-8  in  favor  of 
the  Western  Maryland  lasses.  Nor- 
mal's team  must  have  heard  a  strong 
lecture  in  their  dressing-room  dur- 
ing halves,  for  they  came  back  with 
blood  in  their  eyes.  When  the 
whistle  blew  for  the  end  of  the  game 
our  girls  had  made  nine  counters  to 
their  opponents'  four.  Another  vic- 
tory for  our  girls! 

Fanny  Braunstein  starred  by  mak- 
ing ten  of  her  team's  points.  Potts, 
a  new  player  for  Normal,  did  very 
well,  and  made  five  points  in  the  bar- 
gain. 

I      Normal  Men  Lose  To  Fre<lerick 

j  School. 

I  On  the  night  of  February  27,  Nor- 
mal School  lest  a  listless  game  to 
the  Maryland  State  School  for  Dumb. 

I  The  lads  from  Frederick  played  a, 
wonderful  game  to  win  by  the  score 
of  34-31,  and  it  was  a  shame  that 
our  boys  weren't  in  good  enough 
torm  to  provide  better  opposition. 

Winebrenner  and  Dulca  starred 
for  the  winners.  Our  boys  had 
somehow  lost  their  shooting  eyes, 
but  really,  no  credit  at  all  should  be 
taken  from  the  visitors,  as  all  played 
a  great  game. 
Noimal  Girls  fjose  By  One  Point. 
Captain  Helgonberg  took  her  team 
for  a  visit  to  her  old  Alma  Mater, 
Eastern  High  School.  For  a  while 
it  looked  as  if  "Gert"  would  lead  to 
a    victory    over    her      former   school. 

[Indeed,  Normal  did   lead  at  the  hah" 

,  liy  the  score  of  14-13.  But  Eastern 
High  was  not  to  be  denied  on  her 
own  floor  and  finally,  after  a  thrill- 
ing and  close  .game,  won  l)v  the  score 
of  24-23. 

Schueholz  starred  on  the  attack 
for    the    Kasternmites,    while    Dickey 

I  carried   off  lionors   for  Normal. 
Fierce    Fi-osfl>urg   Fi-ays! 
.\lma  Mater  Takes  Three  Out  of  Four 
Contests    I<1'oni    Foes.      Girls 

I  Split,  Boys  Take  Both. 

I  On  February  2fi,  the  two  Normal 
School  teams  journeyed  to  Frostburg 
to   engage    In    the    first   games   which 

I  were  to  decide  the  Normal  champion- 
ships of  Maryland. 

The    girls    were    received    with    a 

120-5  defeat,  while  the  boys  came 
through  with  a  hard-earned  victory 
of   21-14. 

i  In  the  first  game  of  the  night,  the 
girls  were  decisively  beaten  by  the 
Frostburg    players.      Frostburg's    fa- 

I  miliarity   with      the     floor,   added   to 


F. 

Boyd 

F. 

MacMullen 

C. 

Burt 

S.  C. 

Cosgrove 

G. 

Timniev 

G. 

TunrbuU 

Normal's  first  experience  with  the 
use  of  the  direct  pass  from  guard 
to  forward,  as  employed  by  Frost- 
burg, caused  the  resulting  lop-sided 
score. 

Captain  Boyd,  of  the  Frostburg 
girls,  sparkled  on  the  offense,  while 
Grimes,  our  representative,  should 
come  in  for  whole-hearted  praise  for 
playing   with   an   injured   neck. 

Girls'    lineup — 
Normal    ( n ) ;   Frostburg   (20). 
Braunstein 
Dickey 
France 
Grimes 

Hilgonburg    (c) 
Donaldson 

Substitutes  (Frostburg)  — Allen, 
Richardson.  Handley,  Chapman, 
Thomas.  Goals — Boyd.q  4;  Mac- 
Millen,  4;  Braunstein,  1.  Fouls — 
Boyd,  3-6;  Braunstein,  1-5;  Dickey, 
0-2. 

The  Frostburg  and  Towson  men 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  exciting 
games  ever  staged  at  Frostburg. 
Snyder,  Normal  center,  made  the  first 
goal  in  the  game,  hut  Frostburg  soon 
scored.  The  whole  first  half  see- 
sawed back  and  forth,  although 
Frostburg  was  only  in  the  lead  once. 
The  end  of  the  half  found  the  Nor- 
mal cagers  leading  Frostburg   16-15. 

The  second  half  found  both  teams 

deaermined    to      prevent      the    other 

j  from    winning    this    half     and     little. 

'scoring    resulted.      The    end    of    tlie 

third    quarter    again    found    Normal 

I  leading,     18-16.      The    final    .quarter 

opened    with   a    fierce    drive   by   both 

teams    to    win    the      game.      Snyder 

opened   the  scoring  by  caging  a  free 

throw  from  the  foul  line.      But  Vogt- 

nian  brought  his  team's  score  to  IS, 

with  Normal  having  19,  by  caging  a. 

Ihrilling  long  shot. 

Normal  School  battled  fiercely  to 
hold  its  lead,  and  its  zeal  caused  a 
foul  on  Voglnian  while  he  was  at- 
tempting to  shoot.  He  was  thus 
given  two  free  tries  at  the  basket. 
Success  with  both  would  mean  the 
seizing  of  the  lead  by  Frostburg, 
with  the  end  of  the  game  a  few 
minutes   out   of   sight. 

With  bated  breath  the  crowd 
watched  Vogtman  take  his  first  free 
try.  A  cheer  rent  the  air,  as  he  suc- 
cessfully made  it  and  tied  the  score. 
.'Vgain  the  crowd  waited  painfully 
while  he  tossed  the  ball  (toward  the 
baskel.  A  sigh  swept  from  the  as- 
semblage as  the  ball  rolled  unsuc- 
cessfullj-  off  the  rim. 

The  game  sped  on  more  fiercely 
than  before.  The  Normal  cagers 
were  making  superhuman  efforts  to 
score  and  put  the  game  on  ice.  Sud- 
denly Snyder  cut  in.  The  ball  shot 
to  him  and  with  a  back-hand  toss  he 
successfully  caged  the  ball  for  the 
lone  remaining  minute  of  the  game. 
The  Normal  basketeers  kept  the  score 
at    21-19    until    the   whistle   blew,   an- 
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Frostburg 

Speicher 

Ebersole 

Custer 

Getity 

Vogtman 


nouncing  that  the  visiting  Normalites 
had  won. 

Boys'   Lineup — 

Normal 
Durrv  F. 

Miller  F. 

Snyder  C. 

Corbin  G. 

Mahaney  G. 

S\ibstitutes — (Frostburg) ,  Blake, 
Byrnes;  Normal — Hettleman.  Goals 
— Miller,  3;  Snyder,  3;  Durry,  2; 
Speicher,  3:  Blake,  1;  Vogtman,  2; 
Getty.  1.  Fouls — Miller,  3-;0;  Sny- 
der, 1-4;  Corbin,  1-4;  Mahaney,  0-1; 
Speicher,  1-2;  Custer,  0-2;  Getty, 
0-2;  Vogtman,  4-8. 
■  Normal  School,  on  .the  night  of 
;\larch  6,  became  host  to  the  visiting 
Frostburg  teams.  On  that  night 
Normal's  colors  were  hoisted  after 
two  thrilling  games  from  which  the 
wearers  of  the  White  and  Gold 
emerged  victorious. 
The  girls  avenged  themselves  by  the 
score  of  2  9-2  3,  and  the  boys  again 
won,  this  time  by  the  score  of  24-13. 

The  girls'  game  was  a  rip-roarin§ 
thriller  all  the  way  through.  It 
resolved  itself  into  a  duel  be- 
tween the  two  captains.  "Gert,"  play- 
ing a  splendid  game,  guarded  Cap- 
tain Boyd,  Frostburg's  scoring  ace. 
Normal  started  off  with  a  rush, 
scoring  two  goals  within  the  first 
minute.  MacMillan  brought  Frost- 
burg's score  up  by  scoring  two  goals 
before  the  half  ended.  At  half-time 
the  score  was   16-21,   favor  Normals. 

Frostburg  opened  in  the  second 
half,  a  drive  that  finally  put  its 
team  ahead  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter.  However,  Boyd  was  re- 
moved on  account  of  personals,  and, 
although  Grimes,  our  star  side-cen- 
ter, was  also  put  out,  the  Normal 
team  swept  on  and  used  its  scoring- 
power  with  great  results.  The  game 
linally  ended  and  Normal  lead,  29-23. 

Girls'    Line-up — 

Frostburg: 

F. 
F. 
C. 
S. 
G. 
G. 


with  goals  by  Miller  and  Durry. 
This  halt  found  Normal  unleashing 
an  attack  from  the  floor  that  put  the 
game  on  ice.  Frostburg  lost  two 
stars,  Vogtman  and  Getty,  on  per- 
sonals, their  cause  suffering  materi- 
ally. 

Miller's  scoring  sparkled  for  Nor- 
mal, while  Vogtman,  a  guard,  played 
well   on   the  defensive. 

Boyh'   Line-up — 

Normal   (24):  Frostburg  (13) 

Durry  F  Speichei" 

Miller   (c)  F.  Custer 

Snyder  C.  Blake 

Mahaney  G.  Getty 

Corbin  G.  Vogtman 

Substitutes  —  (Normal),  Hettle- 
man, Martin;  Frostburg — Ebersole, 
.Tohnson.  Goals  —Miller,  3;  Snyder, 
.:•;  Durry,  2;  Speicher,  p;  Custer,  1; 
Getty,  1;  Vogtman,  1.  Fouls — Mill- 
er, .V6;  Durrv,  3-6;  Snyder,  1-2; 
Corbin,    1-2. 


a  great  sorrow!"  (Vogtman  will 
long  be  remembered  at  Normal  for 
his  ability  at  piano  playing!) 

Eberole:  "In  the  many  times  that 
1  have  visited  Towson  with  teams, 
I  have  always  got  a  very  welcome  re- 
ception." 

Hendley:  "Although  we  lost  both 
games  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much." 

Richardson:  "Good  sports?  Say. 
boy,  wow!  You  have  shown  us  a 
wonderful  time,  Towson!" 

"Bern"  Cosgrave:  "I  will  always 
remember  Towson  for  many  rea- 
sons— that  of  your  kindness  in- 
cluded." 

Say,  Towson  Normal  students,  did 
you  ever  see  such  a  crowd  of  great 
sports?  You'll  always  be  welcome 
back,   Frostburg. 


THE  GIRLS'  CARNIVAL. 


Boyd 

:\IacMillan 

Burt 

Cosgrovc 

riramey 

Turnbull 

Substitutes  — 
ley,  Richardson. 
Goals — Boyd. 


Normal: 

Braunstein 

Dickey 

France 

Grimes 

Hilgonburg 

Lee 

(Frostburg)    Hand- 
Normal — Weeder. 
5;       MacMillan,       5; 


C. 


Braunstein 
Boyd,    2-3; 


4;    Dickey,    6.     Fouls — 
Braunstein,    3-6,    Dickey, 


The  men's  game  resolved  itself 
into  a  close-guarding  game.  Corbin 
opened  the  scoring  with  a  successful 
foul  shot,  but  not  until  the  ball  had 
see-sawed  between  the  two  goals  for 
u.uite  a  period  did  Vogtman  make  a 
Iield  goal  for  Frostburg.  This  was 
the  only  time  the  visiting  lads  were 
in  the  lead,  as  Normal,  by  a  burst  of 
scoring,  ran  up  the  score  to  9-2  be- 
fore Frostburg  again  counted.  The 
half  ended  with  the  scoi'e  favoring 
Normal  to  the  tune  of  10-6. 

Normal    opened,      the   second    half 


FROSTBURG  VISITORS  GIVE 
THEIR  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
NORMAL  SCHOOL -"SORRY 
TO  GO.' 


Frostburg  players  and  coaches, 
when  asked  for  statements  concern- 
ing their  impressions  of  Normal 
School  gave  many  and  pleasing  com- 
ments. The  following  are  several 
of  the  many  utterances  heard  from 
our  friendly  foes. 

Mr.  Fretz  (boys'  coach.)  "Al- 
though we  lost  both  games,  we  will 
always  remember  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School's  hospitality." 

"Butch"  Spear  (girl's  coach) 
"You  have  a  wonderful  school,  one 
to  be  proud  of.  We'll  be  ready  for 
you   next  year!" 

A.  M.  Knights  (physical  Ed.  In- 
structor,) "Many,  many  thanks  for 
entertaining  our  teams  so  splendidly 
over  the  week-end." 

Getty  (boys'  captain)  "Frostburg 
Normal   best  ever — except  Towson!" 

M.  Boyd  (girls'  captain)  "I  /ap- 
preciate your  kindness  to  us  during 
our  trip  but  wouldn't  it  have  been 
nice   if  we   had   won!" 

Byrnes:  "We  were  here,  we  liked 
it.  and  we  hate  to  go!" 

Speicher  "Watch  your  step  at 
Towson.     They're  hard!" 

Blake:  "I  will  always  remember 
my  trip  to  Towson  by  'You'll  laugh 
when  I  come  back'  (Some  Normal 
girl  knows  the  meaning  of  this!)" 

Grabenster:  "We  liked  it,  abso- 
lutely!" 

Johnson:  "Watch  the  girls.  "Ye 
interviewer's  attentive  ear  caught 
this  short  phrase.)  "Oh!  Those 
eyes! 

Vogtman  (President  of  Senior 
Class.)  "To  visit  Towson  State  Nor- 
mal is  a  great  pleasure  and  to  leave. 


Action!  Excitement  rampant!  and 
school  loyalty.  Thousands  of  moving 
figures,  and  a  continuous  thunder  of 
shouts  and  yells — this  was  a  visitor's 
impi-ession  of  the  Fifth  Regiment 
Armory  on  the  night  of  the  Girls' 
Carnival.  The  vast  floor  was  a  maze 
of  black  and  white,  accentuated  by 
flying  colors  of  blazing  red,  green 
and  gold  bands  and  ties.  Surround- 
ing the  scene  of  action  and  in  the 
balconies  were  interested  spectators, 
who  frequently  waved  excitedly  as 
they  caught  sight  of  a  familiar  face. 

When  the  floor  was  well  filled - 
with  the  girl  athletes,  a  bugle  was 
sounded  and  the  maze  of  black  and 
white  glided  mysteriously  into  line, 
cadet  fashion.  Headed  by  Miss  Tall 
and  other  officials  on  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  event,  they  circled 
the  floor,  followed  by  music  from  the 
Evening   Sun   Boys'   Band. 

This  over,  the  lines  broke  up  into 
scattered  figures  everywhere  and  for 
a  while  pandemonium  reigned.  Then 
the  officials,  using  large  posters  on 
which  the  events  were  indicated 
gathered  the  .groups  of  contestants 
to  various  parts  of  the  hall.  Shortly 
afterward,  each  event  was  par- 
titioned off.  Then  the  action  be- 
gan. Contestants  whose  time  to  take 
part  had  not  yet  arrived,  paraded 
around,  arm  in  arm,  watching  the 
potato  races,  dodgeball  games  and 
throw  and  catch  relays  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  Strident  inquiries 
as  to  the  character  of  participants 
of  a  particular  contest,  shouts  of  ap- 
proval and  hoarse  cries  of  triumph 
characterized    each    event. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  even- 
ing was  that  of  action,  life  and  color, 
and,  we  are  happy  to  say  our  school 
won  a  not  unenviable  position  as 
third  in  the  carnival. — YettaBrick- 
man,   Sr  7. 


"Poly    Press" — Baltimore,    Md.: 
There   is   much   evidence    of   lively 
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HURRIED   GLIMPSES   OF   A 
HASTY   CITY.  ! 

I  ! 

New  York,  how  hateful  it  is!  It 
seems  to  be  a  grinning  monster, 
laughing  at  its  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

Look — !  A  long  line  of  women, 
on  a  dark  and  narrow  street.  The 
wind  blows  mercilessly.  It  is  cold, 
very  cold.  And  as  you  look,  the  black 
line  moves,  writhing  as  if  in  agony, 
recoiling  from  the  stinging  lashes  of 
a  huge  whip.  The  figures  of  the 
women  become  huge  black  blotches 
wildly  gesticulating — suddenly-  aw- 
fully, the  figures  rush  off  into  space, 
the  women  holding  to  each  other — 
shrieking — hoping  to   be   saved. 

Oh.  God!  What  a  sight!  And  like 
wild  beasts  in  the  struggle  for  meat, 
they    fight    for   a    bucketful    of   coal. 

A  few  minutes  ride  on  the  bus —  j 
and  I  am  on  Riverside  Drive.  Pala- 
tial residences  —  bright,  cheerful 
windows — men  and  women  laughing 
gaily — the  sun  glistening  on  the  Hud- 
son. A  brisk  wind — snappy,  cold 
weather — what  a  beautiful  bright  \ 
city! 

But  the  file  of  ugly  black  blotches 
appears   once   more. 

"  \ 

What   a    tremendous    city!    A   city 

of  stone  and  iron — and  sweat!  Tiny 
diminutive  beings  walking,  running, 
up  and  down  between  the  huge 
massive  walls  of  the  sooty  black  sky- 
scrapers. They  look  like  toy  beings 
operated  by  electric  magnets — 
pulled  here  and  there.  New  York — 
a  city  of  millions  of  toy  puppets —  i 
each  one  occupying  a  definitely 
definite  position — what  awful  bewil- 
dering regularity! 
Ill 

Yesterday,  when  I  awoke  in  the 
morning,  I  could  have  shouted  from 
delight.  The  city — in  the  long  nar- 
row night  it  had  been  transformed — 
ihe  work  of  some  giant — it  must 
have  began.  I  began  to  repeat — 
"Beautiful,    beautiful — -". 

A  few  hours  later,  alleys  of  dirt, 
and  yellow,  brown  slush.  There  can 
be  no  beauty  in  this  tremendous 
city! 

IV 

A  pitiably  shrill  cry — "Merican — 
newspap-uh!" 

The  street  car  was  full.  A  mid- 
night crowd — sparkling  with  gayety, 
wearied  with  toil — the  air  was  stif- 
ling. All  the  windows  were  closed. 
It  was  raining  in  torrents  of  pitch- 
forks— like  Neptune's  tridents.  Jag- 
ged lightning — and  reverberating 
thunder — the  ire  of  the  Gods,  it 
seemed. 

A  child — lean,  hollow-cheeked, 
worn  of  eye — struggled  through  the 
nauseating  crowd.  His  clothes — If 
such  they  could  be  called — were 
remnants,  vestiges  of  fat  pudgy 
boys,  overfed  and  fliibby  dripping 
and  spattered. 


He  shrilled  again  and  again  his 
ware.  No  result.  A  shadow  of  dis- 
appointment on  his  face.  The  car 
stopped — the  child  stepped  out— r 
struggling  with  his  water-soaked 
sopping    weight. 

A  stout  man — red-faced  and  per- 
spiring— piggish  eyes,  comfortably 
dressed — sat  and  stared.  Slowly  with 
his  tongue,  he  pushed  his  stubby 
black  cigar  into  the  left  corner  of 
his  jowl.  Speculatively,  he  eyed  his 
neighbors.  After  a  pause — "Ain't  it 
funn\,"  he  remarked  as  if  ruminat- 
ing, "ain't  it  funny,  how  some  people 
will   do   anvthing  for  money?" 

— I.  W.  Sollins. 


'THE    SEA   EEAST" 
POLITAN. 


-METRO- 


A  Baltimore  audience  has  not  seen 
a  more  thrilling  "movie"  this  year! 
Of  course.  I  refer  to  "The  Sea 
Beast."  This  picture  was  taken  from 
Herman  Melvill's  masterpiece,  a 
whaling   story,   Moby   Dick." 

If  a  motion  picture  of  the  sea 
promises  adventure  and  excitement, 
"The  Sea  Beast"  has  more  than  ful- 
filled   a    promise. 

John  Barrymore,  the  youngest  of 
the  Barrymore  family  is  cast  in  role 
of  Ahab  Odey,  a  young  harpooner; 
a  romantic  youth  whose  enthusiasms 
are  divided  between  his  great  love 
for  Esther  Wiscasset  and  the  sea. 

The  picture  has  two  big  themes; 
the  whale  hunt — and  particularly 
Moby  Dick,  the  giant  of  the  sea,  a 
monster  who  has  caused  the  loss  of 
crews  and  ships  for  years — and  the 
romance  of  Ahab  and  Esther. 

Ahab  has  a  half-broher  who  is 
also  in  love  with  Esther.  Jealousy 
causes  Dick  to  push  big  brother  out 
of  the  boat  while  the  whalers  are  in 
pursuit  of  the  "Sea  Menace." 

Moby  Dick  carries  away  Ahab's 
leg.  Then  follows  misery  and  pain 
for  Ahab.  A  touching  scene  is  the 
meeting  of  the  two  lovers  when  the 
ship  docks.  Ahab  misunderstands 
Esther's  tears  for  pity  and  believes 
his  brother's  story  concerning  Es- 
ther's devotion  to  him  (Derek). 
Derek  causes  the  aflSicted  man  to 
turn  back  to  the  sea  and  Ahab's 
enemy — Moby    Dick. 

Y'ears  later  we  find  Ahab  a  bitter 
man,  roaming  the  seas  in  search  of 
the  whale.  He  has  been  robbed  of 
his  leg.  his  youth,  and  his  sweet- 
heart; and  time  has  been  cruel  to 
to  him. 

The  reel  which  shows  his  discov- 
ery of  his  brother's  treachery,  his 
killing  of  Moby  Dick,  and  his  re- 
turn to  Esther  command  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  audience   to   the   utmost. 

John  Barrymore  is  the  whole 
show.  His  acting  throughout  the 
picttire  is,  to  say  the  least,  excep- 
tional, for  he  can  show  pain,  grief, 
remorse  and  siifffrinf;  ;is  no  other 
actor  can. 


There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  "The  Sea  Beast"  is  a  wonderful 
production.  If  you  have  the  chance 
to  see  it.  don't  miss  it. — Alice  Krie- 
gel.    Senior   2. 


LOOK  THIS  WAY! 

The  time  is  drawing  nearer!  Near- 
er to  what?  Most  of  you  think  East- 
er, of  course,  but  after  Easter  there 
is  a  big  event  we've  been  looking 
forward  to  as  anxiously  as  to  Easter. 
That  Craft  Club  play,  just  as  crafty 
and  clever  as  ever:  "The  Farce  of 
Pierre  Patelin." 

This  belongs  to  a  series  of  farces 
that  came  mysteriously  into  exist- 
ence as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cent- 
ury. Most  of  these  farces  have  been 
lost,  but  fortunately  Pierre  Patelin 
is  among  the  few  that  happen  to  sur- 
vive, and  shows  what  must  have 
been  the  character  of  all  of  them. 

The  old  farces  breathe  of  the  scan- 
dal of  their  time.  They  also  chat 
with  fads. 

So  all  of  you  lovers  of  scandal  and 
fads — right   this   way! 

Vice  almost  always  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  virtue,  thinking  is  most- 
scheming,  truth  is  sacrificed  to  mirth 
and  mirth  is  the  aim  of  all.  This  is 
a  sure  cure  for  the  "blues,"  and  Is 
guaranteeed  to  drive  away  all 
thoughts  of  homesickness  after  the 
Easter  Holidays. 

Doin't  forget!  The  night  of  April 
sixteenth  in  the  Auditorium  of  your 
Alma  Mater! — Louise  Young,  Secre- 
tary  of   Craft   Club. 


A  CUMBERLAND  MAN'S  ESTI- 
MATE OF  US. 

December  9,  1925 
Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall, 
Towson,   Maryland. 
My  Dear  Miss  Tall: 

You  have  sent  me  such  fine  teach- 
ers that  I  cannot  help  telling  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  them. 

They  came  with  the  teaching  at- 
titude, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  teach  well,  they  have  appre- 
ciated the  lessons  taught  in  their 
schools. 

Although  they  came  with  many 
devices,  they  are  ready  and  willin:.:; 
to  use  any  I  give  to  them. 

They  are  willing  to  learn  the 
needs  of  children  of  their  particular 
school  when  I  try     to     show     these 


needs,  and  they  wo 


to     sh( 
r*  hard 


to  supply 


them  once  they  see  them. 

They  are  willing  to  make  the  most 
out  of  their  environment,  con- 
ditions and  equipment. 

They  are   growing. 

Send  \i8  some  more  like  them. 

May  you  continue  your  great  work 
for  the  State  of   Maryland, 

Yours  very  truly. 
J.    J.    TIPTON 


March,  1926. 
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EDUCATIONAL       RESOURCES 
OF  BLUE  RIDGE  SUMMIT. 


1.  Surface    Features,    Mountains 
and  Valleys. 

2.  Post    Office. 

?,.   Civil  War  trenches. 

4.  Trees. 

5.  Birds. 

6.  Insects. 

7.  Flowers. 
S.   Weather. 
9.   Erosion. 

10. E  vidences    of    Glacial    Period. 

11.  Beginnings  of  rivers. 

12.  Minerals. 

13.  Astronomy. 

14.  Comparison    of    Industries    in 
valley  and  mountain. 

15.  Railway. 

15.   Forest-fire  observatory. 

17.  Huntington   Falls. 

18.  Trapping. 

19.  Lumbering. 

20.  Conservation  of  Forest    (Mont 
Alto   Forestry  School.) 

21.  Copper   mines. 

22.  Grist  Mill. 

23.  Water-  Supply. 

24.  Milk   Supply. 

26.  Mason   and   Di.xon    Line. 

27.  Gettysburg. 

28.  Ferns  and  Mosses. 

29.  Live   Stock. 

30.  Boads. 

31.  Community  Library. 

32. Early  History  of  Community. 

33.   Scout  Troop. 

3  4.   Healthful  Climate. 

— Glenn   H.   Algire,   Sr.    10. 
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11.  The  Future  Country  School, 
Smith  Education,  October,  1921. 
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Country  Schools.  F.  M.  Foster,  School 
and   Society,   Feb.    7,    1920. 

14.  School-teaching  under  Diffi- 
culties in  Settlements  o  fthe  South- 
western Deserts,  School  Life,  Decem- 
ber, 19  24. 

15.  Great  Schools  in  Small  Com- 
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Vol.   2,   pp   49-51. 

18.  Handicaps  of  the  Rural  Child, 
Brim,   J.   R.   Ed.,  Vol.   2. 

Schools,  E.  L.  Van  Syckle.  J.  R.  Ed., 
Vol.   2. 

20.  Local  Fields  of  Study  Valu- 
able to  the  Rural  School,  W.  B.  As- 
pinwall,  J.  R,  Ed..  Vol.,  pp.  101-111. 
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Higgins,  The  School  of  Arts  Maga- 
zine,   Oct..    1923. 

2  2.  An  Experiment  with  a  Pro- 
ject   Curriculum.    Elsworth    CoUlngs. 

23.  Shackled  Youth,  Edward  Yeo- 
mane. 

24.  Creative  Youth,  Hughes 
Mearns. 

25.  The  Story  of  a  Great  School- 
master, H.  G.  Wells. 

26.  Address  of  Miss  Dunn  at  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1926. 

— Glenn   H.   Algire.    Sr.    10. 


"THE  LOST  ISLAND." 


Many  years  ago  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful little  princess  who  lived  on  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  This 
island  was  said  to  have  been  kissed 
by  the  angels,  as  everything  on  it 
was  as  beautiful  as  could  be.  There 
were  peacocks  and  birds  of  paradise 
with  their  gorgeous  tail  feathers; 
canaries,  blue  birds,  orioles,  robins 
and  many  other  kinds  of  birds,  with 
brilliant  plumage.  The  flowers  that 
grew  were  of  such  delicate  shades 
and  such  sweet  fragrance  that  they 
seemed  made  for  princesses  only. 
The  island  itself,  dressed  in  its  vel- 
vet coat  of  green,  looked  like  a  big 
emerald,  set  in  a  huge  sapphire. 
The  little  princess  lived  all  alone  on 
this  island  but  she  didn't  mind,  as 
the  flowers  and  birds  were  all  little 
playmates  who  laughed  and  talked 
with  her.  She  was  like  a  little 
fairy  herself  with  hair  as  golden  as 
a  sunbeam,  eyes,  azure'  as  the  skies 
above,  and  cheeks  of  a  soft  shade 
of   pink. 

Now    in    a    far   away   land,      there 


this  must  be  so,  thought  the  prince, 
so,  in  a  little  vessel  of  pure  gold  he 
oegan   his   search   in   the   seven   seas. 

For  days  and  nights  the  little  ship 
glided  over  the  blue  waves  but  the 
prince  could  find  no  island.  One 
night  as  he  sat  gazing  into  the 
heavens  the  wind  began  to  blow, 
the  moon  went  behind  a  cloud  and 
all  the  stars  suddenly  disappeared. 
The  big  black  waves  tossed  the  lit- 
tle vessel  hither  and  thither  until 
the  prince  expected  to  be  swallowed 
by  the  angry,  roaring  waves.  All  at 
once,'  and  to  his  astonishment  the 
moon  and  stars  came  out.  The  waves 
subsided  and  the  little  prince  sat 
dazed  upon  the  deck  looking  up  at 
the  moon.  There,  as  plain  as  could 
be.  came  the  prettiest  princess  he 
had  ever  seen.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  white,  flimsy  veil  and  came  trip- 
ping gaily  down  to  earth  on  a  moon- 
beam. As  she  descended  she  smiled 
and  bowed  to  the  prince.  Closer  and 
closer  she  came  to  the  little  vessel 
So  that  the  prince  could  almost  touch 
her  as  she  passed,  but  just  as  he 
reached  out  to  do  so,  she  stepped  in- 
to a  beautiful  little  chariot,  shaped 
like  a  bird  of  paradise,  inlaid  with 
mother  of  pearl  and  drawn  by  six 
lovely  peacocks.  The  prince  watched 
her  until  she  had  vanished  and  then 
he  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  When 
he  awoke  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  and  the  island  seemed  to 
be  brim.ming  over  with  life.  He 
looked  for  his  princess  but  not  a 
human  soul  did  he  see. 

Surely  my  dream  is  true,  and  I 
shall  search  this  island  until  I  find 
her,  so  the  prince  left  his  vessel  ma- 
rooned upon  the  sand  and  followed 
a  little  road  which  ran  in  and  out 
among  the  tress.  The  birds  seemed 
exceedingly  gay  as  they  flitted 
back  and  forth,  chirping  among 
the  branches.  Soon  he  came  to  an 
open  space  and  there  in  the  centre 
stood  the  most  exquisite  little  palace 
made  of  gold  and  that  too  was  in- 
laid with  mother  of  pearl.  Out  in 
front  stood  the  same  chariot  he  had 
seen  in  his  dreams.  A  bewitching 
fountain  sent  up  sprays  that  resem- 
bled silver  mist  dancing  in  the  sun- 
light. On  the  edge  of  the  fountain 
sat  the  litle  princess  himself  splash- 
ing water  on  the  graceful  birds  that 
were  taking  their  morning  bath. 

The  pi-ince  thought  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  delightful  scene  and 
stepped  forward  in  order  that  he 
might  have  a  better  view.  But  as  he 
stepped,  a  twig  snapped  under  his 
foot   and   the   princess     looked      up. 


lived    a    lonely    prince    who    was    so 

very  lonesome  that  many  a  queen '  Though  she  had  never  seen  a  liuniaii 
would  gladly  have  given  her  only  being  before,  she  wasn't  afraid  at 
daughter  in  marriage  to  him.  But  all  and  went  over  to  welcome  him 
the  prince  scorned  their  love  and  to  her  own  Island, 
overlooked  their  beautiful  faces  and  I  The  prince  told  her  that  it  was 
generous   offers.  |  written  in  the  stars  that  she  should 

For  generations  a  legend  had  been  be  his  princess  so  they  weree  mar- 
handed  down  which  said  that  this  ried,  and  the  lost  island  became  the 
prince  would  find  his  true  love  only  j  kingdom  of  their  own.  ,T  M  Allnut 
by  discovering  a  lost  island.     Surely,  I  Senio  rl3. 
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ASSEMBLY  CALENDAR. 


Maivh    15 — Miss  Tall. 

March    16 — Mr.  Woefel. 

March    17 — Musical   Program. 

March    IS — Dr    Ella    Lonn — Euro- 
pean   Problems. 

March    19 — Literary    Societies. 

March    22 — Class    Meetings. 

March    2.3 — Music    Assembly. 

March    2! — Dr.    Gilchrist.       Johns 
Hopkins    University.  I 

March   2  5 — Dr.    Longley,    Goucher 
College. 

March   26 — Music   Assembly. 

March    29 — Mrs.      Laura    P.    Mor-^ 
gan.  Education  and  Peace.  | 

March    30 — Dr.    William    Burdick, 
Physical    Education. 

And  then — Easter  Holiday. 


THE  BENTZTOWN  BARD. 


They  say  that  personalities  are 
made  by  the  things  we  do  and  the 
experiences  and  interests  we  have. 
How  lovely  it  would  be,  could  we  all 
contrive  somehow  to  acquire  for  our 
very  own  a  personality  as  rich  and 
full  of  life  and  joy  and  gladness  as 
that  of  blessed  Bentztown  Bard  we  all 
love  so  much.  Try  as  we  might  we 
could  never  accomplish  the  task,  but 
if  personality  is  an  indication  of  the 
life  one  has  led,  then  Mr.  Folger  Mc- 
Kinsey  is  to  be  envied  for  the  beauty 
of  hiH  path  Ihidugh  life  thus  far. 
Most  of  us  did  not  know  just  ex- 
actly what  to  expect  when  we  en- 
tered the  assembly  hall  and  learned 
that  our  speaker  of  the  nHniiiiif,'  was 


to  be  none  other  than  the  Bentztown 
Bard.  We  had  a  reading  acquaint- 
ance with  this  most  humane  of  poets 
but  the  person  himself  was  a  treat 
which  we  looked  forward  to  with  joy 
and  a  little  fear — a  fear  that  he 
might  not  be  so  wonderful  as  we  had 
imagined.  AVhether  he  was  as  won- 
derful as  we  had  hoped  can  best  be 
gathered  by  the  attitude  of  the  stu- 
dents after  the  assembly.  There  was 
so  much  happiness  in  every  face,  so 
much  whole-hearted  gladness  that 
the  sunshine  was  indeed  brought  to 
us  on  a  cloudy  day  as  the  speaker  had 
hoped  he  could  bring  it. 

The   comments   of      the      students 
would  have  gratified  even  so  great  a 
heart   as    his,    could    he    have    heard 
them.       (If    they    sound    a    wee    bit 
school-girlish    they    were    none    the 
less     sincere     and     true,)    "He  was| 
precious."    "He    was   adorable."    "He  j 
was   wonderful."   "He  understood  us  I 
so    well."    "That    was    one    assembly 
that    every    one    enjoyed,"    "Wasn't 
he   great?"   etc.,    etc.,    into   the   next 
class. 

He  had  something  for  us  all  but  I 
have  a  secret  feeling  that  it  was  as 
much  the  way  he  said  his  poems  as 
the  poems  themselves  which  touched 
our  hearts  so.  He  spoke  to  us 
through,  and  with,  his  poetry.  The 
romantic  soul  was  justly  thrilled 
with  the  sweet  manner  in  which  he 
gave  us  "A  Rose  of  the  Old  Regime," 
and  I  believe  our  Bentztown  Bard 
was  touched  himself  when  he  told 
us  of  this  UoHP  of  long  ago.  How- 
ever lovely  this  seemed,  there  was  a 
selection  which  went  deeper,  and  I 
really  believe  touched  us  more  be- 
cause it   was  within  the  scope  of  our 


own  experience.  The  selection  was 
"The  Stick-Candy  Shop."  You  could 
just  see  the  little  old  woman  with 
her  hands  full  of  dough,  with  her 
sweetly  smiling  face  and  her  gentle 
manner  as  she  came  to  answer  the 
call  of  "tinkly"  bell.  How  hard  it 
was  for  us  in  those  days  to  push  the 
door  open  so  that  the  bell  would 
sound.  There  were  the  candy  jars 
filled  with  lemon  drops  and  pepper- 
mint sticks  and  hosts  of  other  sticky 
things,  the  cookies  and  the  taffy  and 
the  nice,  big  sour  pickles — all  of  it 
was  .so  real. 

There  was  a  poem  about  a  little 
boy  who  went  in  swimmin'  when  his 
mother  told  him  not  to  after  he  had 
taken  all  manner  of  pains  to  hide  the 
tact.  This  is  how  the  thing  ended: 

"You  never  can  depend  on  wimmin'. 
First  thing  she  said, 
"You've  been  in  swimmin'." 

If  I  remember  rightly  there  were 
two  more,  the  first  of  a  little  boy 
with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  who  was 
always  ready  for  a  fight  but  who 
succumbed  at  the  sight  of  a  dime  and 
thought  of  an  ice  cream  cone.  The 
last  was  of  a  boy  braggart  whose 
"everything"  was  just  a  little  bigger 
and  a  trifie  better  than  the  other  fel- 
low's. He  was  smart  enough,  how- 
ever, to  hang  around  until  his  sister's 
best  beau  gave  him  some  money  to 
clear  out. 

With  this  last,  which  left  us  all 
smiling  and  in  the  best  of  humors. 
Mr.  Folger  McKinsey  bowed  his  head 
and  retired,  nor  would  he  respond  to 
our  stormy  applause  with  anything 
more  than  a  broad  and  charming 
smile.  If  his  feet,  ever  chance  to 
stray  in  Normal's  halls  again  he  will 
receive  a  heai-ty  welcome  I  can  assure 
you. 

There  is  a  "whisper"  that  lie 
promised  to  write  a  poem  just  for 
us.  If  this  be  true  then  1  hope  he 
writes  it  soon. — Louise  Siehler. 


Margaret    E.     {studying    Hist.):  — 
"Why  do  they  put  B.  C.  after  dates." 

Charles  F.: — "Cause     they     don't 
know   whether  the  dates  are  exactly 
right     so   thev  say,   "bout  correct." 
— The  Owl. 


A  young  lady  explained  to  a  print- 
er the  other  day  the  distinction  be- 
tween printing  and  publishing,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  remarks,  by 
way  of  illustration,  she  said; 

"You  may  print  a  kiss  upon  my 
cheek,  but  you  must  not  publish  it." 
— Berry  Blossom, M.irion  High 
School,  Marion,  Maryland. 

A  man  had  fallen  overboard  and 
a  tragedy  was  at  hand. 

"Throw  him  a  lifesaver!"  yelled 
the   captain. 

"Oh,  no!"  shrieked  Algy.  "Worst 
thing  in  the  world,  you  know,  really. 
Thev    take    the    breath    away." 

— Froth. 
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EUROPEAN    CHILDREN'S    SPORTS 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
OUT-OF-DOOR  ACTIVITY  IN 
EUROPEAN  SCHOOLS. 


(Continued  from  last  issue) 
Southern  England  was  cold  and 
damp  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  No- 
vember, 1925.  Clouds  hung  low  and 
it  was  not  a  surprise  to  me,  an  Amer- 
ican, to  see  large  snowflakes  whirl- 
ing down.  But  snow  is  not  so  com- 
mon a  sight  in  England.  The  evi- 
dent pleasure  of  even  adults  as  they 
hurried  about  in  the  snow  indicated 
that  this  was  one  of  the  very  rare 
occurrences  of  the  winter.  By  noon 
time  when  the  sun  broke  through 
the  clouds,  the  extensive  grounds  of 
Prensham  Heights  School,  near 
Petersfield,  had  a  feathei-y  white 
covering  almost  two  inches  deep  and 
every  English  yew  was  truly  "ridged 
inch  deep  with  pearl." 

Indoors,  too,  the  school  seemed  dif- 
ferent. There  was  an  undercurrent 
of  excitement  that  broke  into  vigor- 
ous applause  when  an  instructor  an- 
nounced at  luncheon  that  part  of  the 
afternoon  athletic  period  would  be 
spent  in  a  snowballing  game.  Rules 
were  made  for  the  game  and  pupils 
advised  as  to  the  suits  they  should 
•wear.  After  the  .siesta,  which  must 
have  seemed  unusually  long  to  many 
pupils  that  day,  the  fun  began. 

Generally  speaking,  the  European 
schools  provide  as  carefully  for 
sports,  games  and"  out-of-door  activi- 
ties as   they   do   for   gymnastics,    de- 


scribed in  the  preceding  number  of 
this  magazine.  Even  the  United 
States,  with  its  fine  philosophy  of 
games  and  with  its  wide  stretches  of 
country,  fails  to  take  care  that  its 
school  children  frequent  the  out-ot- 
doors  to  the  extent  that  many  Euro- 
pean nations  do.  Some  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  present  more  oppor- 
tunities for  winter  sports  than  Eng- 


had  this  training,  she  may  take  her 
class  to  the  mountains  for  a  week. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  makes  it 
possible  for  very  poor  children  to  go. 
The  most  interesting  phase  of  this 
unusual  opportunity  seems  to  be  that 
the  Department  of  Education,  as  Ave 
would  term  that  body  in  this  coun- 
try, provides  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  for  the  participation  of 
pupils  in  sports  during  the  school 
term. 

In  many  of  the  European  schools 
winter  sports  occupy  the  time  de- 
voted to  athletics  when  conditions 
are  favorable  for  such  activities.  The 
usual  program  of  out-of-door  activi- 
ty gives  way.  This  regular  program, 
however,  in  the  "new"  schools  of 
England,  Switzerland  and  in  Ger- 
many requires  students  to  spend  two 
hours  out-of-aoors  every  school  day. 
During  the  first  of  the  two  hours,  an 
American  spectator  feels  transported 
back  to  the  United  States.  Pupils 
play  tennis,  football,  basketball  and 
many  games,  such  as  volley  ball,  end 
ball,  and  "Three  Deep."  In  England 
cricket  adds  a  distinctive  feature. 

But  the  second  hour  of  the  stu- 
dent's time  out-of-doors  Is  the  most 
interesting,  because  it  is  so  novel  and 
varied.  To  the  American,  the  activi- 
ties frequently  seem  the  tasks  that 
country  parents  assign  their  children. 
(We  must  remember  that  the  "new" 
schools   in   the   three   countries   men- 


land.  It  is  interesting  to  note  thatltioned,  where  these  activities  are  go- 
schools,  especially  the  "new"  schools  |  ing  on,  are.  in  the  main,  expensive 
— make  use  of  such  opportunities.  A;  boarding  schools  and  so  they  draw 
recent  letter  from  the  principal  of  a  pupils  from  the  aristocratic  class  in 
high    school    in    Sweden    brought    an  these  countries.)      Boys  and  girls  of 


enthusiastic  account  of  a  school  day 
that  all  her  pupils  and  teachers  had 
spent  skiing  in  the  mountains. 
Switzerland,  the  winter  playground 
of  the  world,  has  every  kind  of  win- 
ter sport  to  offer  its  pupils.  But  I 
wonder  if  you.  Normal  students  and 
prospective  elementary  teachers  of 
Maryland,  can  quite  suppress  a  feel- 
ing of  envy  toward  the  elementary 
instructor  in  Vienna.  Teachers  there 
in  the  State  school  system  may  spend 
a  week  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February  at  Mt.  Christoph 
am  Arlberg,  a  winter  camp  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  may  enjoy 
!  skiing,  snowshoelng,  skating,  in  a 
j  word,  all  kinds  of  winter  sports. 
Since  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
Vienna  controls  this  camp,  the  teach- 
ers have  special  rates  on  the  railroad, 
and  living  at  the  camp  is  made  as  in- 
expensive as  possible.  The  total  ex- 
pense  for   travelling   and   eight   days 


at   the   camp   is  approximately   $3.50 


high  school  age  may  be  seen  clean- 
ing the  school  grounds.  At  a  school 
near  Zurich,  Switzerland,  last  Sep- 
tember, boys  were  responsible  for 
keeping  the  grass  free  from  leaves. 
They  brushed  the  grass  several  times 
a  week  with  "scrags."  Pupils  work 
in  the  school  garden,  where  each  has 
a  plot,  that  he  may  call  his  own. 
No  school,  perhaps,  has  done  more 
to  interest  pupils  in  the  out-of-doors 
than  Hof-Obergirch  in  Switzerland. 
When  one  comments  upon  this  char- 
acteristic of  the  school,  the  Head- 
master, Herr  Tobler,  replies,  "Boys 
show  many  interests.  I  hope  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  express  their  in- 
terests and  I  know  it  is  fine  for 
them  to  be  out-of-doors  much."  Be- 
sides the  athletic  fields  and  tennis 
courts,  there  is  a  fine  tiled  swim- 
ming-pool. All  younger  pupils  and 
older  ones,  who  wish,  have  vegeta- 
ble and  flower  gardens.  They  may 
choose    their    pets,    too,    among    the 


per  capita.     After  an  instructor  hasmany  animals  housed   on  the  school 
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grounds.  There  are  chickens,  ducks, 
peafowl,  rabbits,  deer,  hares,  and 
foxes.  Nearly  all  of  the  animals  at 
Hof-Oberkirch  belong  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  raised  on  the 
school  property.  Herr  Tobler  car- 
ries out  his  idea  of  encouraging  pu- 
pils to  stay  out-of-doors  by  means  of 
the  "sallede  jeu",  play  hall,  that  is 
built  much  like  the  pavilions  in  Druid 
Hill  Park,  with  just  floor  and  roof. 
It  is  here  that  the  boys  can  enjoy 
the  games  that  they  would  ordinarily 
play  in  an  indoor  gymnasium.  The 
carpenter's  shop  also  is  an  open-air 
shed.  These  buildings,  the  swim- 
ming-pool, tennis  court,  the  football 
field  represent  more  activity  for 
the  pupils  of  Hof-Oberkirch  than  just 
their  use  suggests.  All  of  them  were 
the  work  of  pupils,  e.xcept  where 
skilled  labor  seemed  necessary  to 
produce  much  better  results  than  it 
was  possible  for  the  pupils  to  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Badley.  Headmaster  of 
Bedales  School.  England,  explained 
the  purpose  of  out-of-door  activity. 
other  than  games,  that  the  "new-" 
schools  emphasize. — "There  are  some 
to  whom  the  usual  school  games 
make  little  appeal  and  who  will  nev- 
er get  from  them  much  pleasure  or 
profit.  Even  for  those  who  do.  the 
cult  of  games  can  easily  be  carried 
to  excess.  To  suppose  that  games 
are  the  only  form  of  physical  activity 
and  of  recreation  for  one's  leisure  is 
a  poor  habit  of  mind  to  carry  away 
from  school,  and  one  that  leads  to 
much  waste  of  time  when  games  are 
not  possible,  and  to  the  loss  of  much 
pleasurable  and  healthful  recrea- 
tion. School  ought  to  train  in  the 
habit  of  finding  recreation  and  exer- 
cise in  outdoor  work  as  well  as  in 
games,  and  to  bring  into  conscious- 
ness the  pleasure  and  the  value  of 
many  other  interests  and  pursuits. 
To  develop  hobbies  that  give  abun- 
dant interest  and  occupation  for 
leisure  is  a  hardly  less  important 
function  of  education  than  to  give 
knowledge  and  train  the  powers  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  life." — Anita 
S.  Dowell,  Dept.  of  Health  Education. 


Three  thousand  students  kept  ac- 
count of  time  consumed  in  eating, 
sleeping,  studying  and  playing.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  the  reports  were 
gathered  by  the  undergraduate  Sur- 
vey Committee.  The  attempt  is  to 
determine  with  scientific  precision 
average  distribution  of  time  between 
social  activities  and  studies. 

Why  did  the  Committee  in  sur- 
veying Northwestern  education  first 
study  the  use  of  time?  Here  is  the 
reason  given : 

"It  we  are  to  make  any  thorough 
study  of  our  educational  environ- 
ment we  must  first  know  the  factors 
at  work  in  this  environment.  The 
only  sure  way  to  find  these  factors 
is  to  find  where  the  time  of  the  stu- 
dents is  centralized.  If  there  is  a 
centralization  of  time  about  a  certain 
activity,  that  activity  be<;omes  a  fac- 
tor which  influences  the  personality 
of  the  students.  Then  we  must 
know  what  the  comparative  value  of 
the  factor  is.  The  amount  of  time 
centered  about  them  is  one  indica- 
tion. For  instance,  which  receives 
the  most  attention,  class-room,  work 
aiicl  studv,  or  some  particular  activ- 
ity?" 

Those  in  charge  of  the  project 
emphasized  the  importance  of  ex- 
treme accuracv  in  keeping  the  record. 
"This  is  the  first  time  such  a  survey 
has  been  attempted,"  said  the  stu- 
dent director  of  the  survey,  "and  we 
have  had  requests  for  the  results  of 
our  investigation  from  universities 
all  over  the  East  and  West.  Just 
yesterday  I  received  a  wire  from 
"i  ale,  stating  they  were  watching  our 
plan  with  great  interest  and  want  in- 
formation   concerning   the   result." 

A  report  showing  how  much  time 
was  spent  last  year  on  "academic 
work,  exercise,  and  sleep"  will  soon 
ba  made  by  the  Statistics  Class  or' 
Aassar. — Taken  from  the  "New  Stu- 
dent," March,   1926. 


FEEDING  THE  MIND. 


TIME. 

.S|ifiit  By  Students  Of  Northwestern 
rnivcrsity  N  Recorded  For  .-V 
Week ;  Want  To  Discover  How  It 
Is   Spent. 

Wherever  he  went,  during  the  past 
week,  the  Northwestern  University 
student  carried  a  notebook.  If  he 
stepped  out  after  dinner  to  witness 
Bebe  Daniels  in  her  latest  master- 
piece, the  event  was  recorded.  When 
the  fraternity  brother  mumbled  a, 
"S'long"  at  the  fraternity  house  door, 
his  notebook  received  an  entry.  For 
a  week.  Northwestern  was  a  univers- 
ity of  Pcpys. 


BASKETBALL  SEASON 
CLOSES. 


Outplayed    by    the    Towson    teams, 

outsloganized    by   the      "Oriole,"    the 

male   and   female   representatives  on 

the    basketball    court    were    defeated 

in    the    State    Normal    Championship 

series  by  the  scores  of  23  to  13  and 

2!l   to   23   respeofivelv.     The   Towson 

I 
girls'  team  displayed  surprising  speed 

and    team    work   in   contrast  to   their. 
work  in  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
while    the   men's    team    showed    they, 
had    profited    by   Coach      Callowhill's' 
coaching.  m 

Not  only  did  ihe  Normal  School  aTi 
Towson  shine  on  the  ba.sketball 
court,  but  the  whole  student  body 
gave  a  lasting  impression  of  whole- 
hearted hosi(it;Uit\-. —  From  The 
Frontline. 


(By  Lewis  Carroll.     A  Review). 

Do  you  have  a  Fat  Mind,  the 
kind  that  "keeps  up  the  slowest  trot 
in  conversation,  can  not  jump  over 
a  logical  fence,  always  gets  stuck 
fast  in  a  narrow  argument,  and  in 
short,  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
vi  addle  helplesslv  through  the 
world?" 

Do  you  feed  your  body  three  times 
a  day  and  your  mind  once  every 
three  days?  How  queer  it  would 
seem  to  visit  a  doctor  for  mental  in- 
digestion and  have  something  like 
this  happen. 

"Why,  what  have  you  been  doing 
vvith  this  mind  lately?  How  have 
\ou  fed  it?  It  looks  pale,  and  the 
pulse  is  very  slow." 

"Well,  doctor,  it  has  not  had 
much  regular  food  lately.  I  gave 
it  a  lot  of  sugar-plums  yesterday." 

"Sugar-plums!      What  kind?" 

"Well,  they  were  a  parcel  of  con- 
undrums, sir." 

"Ah,  I  thought  so.  Now,  just 
mind  this;  if  you  go  on  playing  tricks 
like  that,  you'll  spoil  all  its  teeth, 
and  get  la,id  up  with  mental  indiges- 
tion. You  must  have  nothing  but 
the  plainest  reading  for  the  next  few 
days.  Take  care  now!  No  novels,  on 
any  account!" 

Why  not  try  a  balanced  diet  of 
mental  food?  The  success  is  guar- 
anteed. . 

First,  consider  the  proper  kind  of 
food.  We.  must  realize  that  when 
we  make  a  meal  of  an  unwholesome 
novel  our  slumbers  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  physical  pain,  but  the  re- 
sulting low  spirits,  unwillingness  to 
work,  and  weariness  of  existence 
which   follows   means   mental   iinrest. 

Next,  think  of  the  proper  amount.  _ 
Over-reading  is  as  dangerous  as  over-  ' 
eating,    and    who    would    like    to    try 
eating  two   or  three  loaves  of  bread 
at  a  time,  no  matter  how  good  they 
may  be? 

Then  again  we  must  not  consume 
too  many  kinds  of  mental  food  at 
one  time.  If  you  were  thirsty, 
would  you  like  to  be  offered  a  tray 
containing  a  cup  of  cold  tea,  one  of 
nulk,  one  of  water  and  one  of  fruit 
juice  to  satisfy  you?  If  you  are 
mentally  thirsty  a  chapter  of  a 
novel,  paragraph  from  a  history  and 
a  slice  of  science  has  the  same  effect; 
>our  thirst  is  still   unsatisfied. 

Think  of  these  rules,  try  them. 
Have  proper  amount,  kind,  and  va- 
riety of  nmntal  food;  allow  a  few 
minutes  interval  between  meals  and 
well  promise  that  you'll  never  have 
a  Fat  Mind. 

Helen  Peaster. 


Jack:      What  are  the  three  sweet- 
est   words   in   the  world? 
Jill:      I  love  you. 
.lack:      Nope,   enclosed  find   check. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  PUT  US  ON 
THE  MAP. 


Henry  Hudson  was  an  English  ex- 
plorer who  belonged  to  a  family 
noted  for  its  explorations.  Al- 
most nothing  of  his  early  life  is 
known  except  that  he  spent  it  on  the 
sea. 

Just  as  Magellan  set  out  to  dis- 
cover a  way  through  America  from 
(he  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so 
Hudson,  in  1607,  hegan  a  search 
for  a  northwest  passage  connecting 
these  oceans.  The  motive  back  of 
(his  search  was  the  desire  to  find 
a  more  direct  route  to  the  Pacific, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  long,  hard 
trip  around  South  America. 

Hudson's  first  voyage  was  made 
under  the  employ  of  London  mer- 
chants. He  explored  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  searching,  as  he  ex- 
plained, "for  a  passage  by  the  North 
pole  to  Japan  and  China."  He  started 
with  a  crew  of  only  eleven  men  and 
his  son  John.  This  voyage  lasted 
about  five  mouths,  when,  after  suffer- 
ing great  hardships,  he  was  forced  to 
return  to  London  without  discover- 
ing the  passage  so  much  desired.  He 
had,  however,  gone  nearer  to  the 
.\'orth  Pole  than  had  anyone  else 
thus  far. 

The  fame  of  Hudson's  daring  voy- 
ages soon  spread,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  French  and  the 
Dutch  desired  his  services.  He 
agreed  to  sail  for  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  He  started  this  next 
trip  from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  a 
little  vessel  called  the  Half  Moon. 
He  had  a  crew  of  twenty  English  and 
Dutch   sailors. 

For  a  second  time  he  found  him- 
self sailing  among  the  silent,  white 
icebergs  which  crowd  the  northern 
seas.  He  was  again  making  a  brave 
search  for  a  passage  that  did  not 
exist. 

The  voyage  finally  became  so  dan- 
gerous that  the  crew  refused  to  con- 
tinue, so  Hudson  decided  to  turn 
to  the  southwest.  He  had  heard 
from  his  friend.  Captain  John  Smith, 
that  there  was  a  route  to  the  Pacific, 
south  of  Virginia.  The  crew  contin- 
ued southward  as  far  as  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  where  they  again  turned 
northward  along  the  coast.  On  Sept. 
3.  16  0  9.  they  came  to  a  large  stream 
of  water.  "At  last,"  said  Hudson, 
"we  have  found  the  long  looked  for 
northwest   passage." 

The  Half  Moon  was  anchored  near 
an  island  which  the  natives  called 
Manhattan,  and  Hudson  took  pos- 
session of  this  region  in  the  name  of 
his  Dutch  employers,  naming  it  New 
Netherland.  While  he  was  anchored 
here,  the  Indians  came  aboard  his 
ship.  They  were  clothed  in  loose 
robes  of  deerskin,  wore  copper  orna- 
ments, and  smoked  copper  pipes. 
These  savages  were  friendly  to  white  ' 
men   and   wished    to    exchange    their 


green  tobacco  and  dried  currants  for 
knives  and  beads. 

Nine  days  later,  Hudson  sailed  up 
the  newly  discovered  waterway,  hop- 
ing to  find  the  South  Sea,  as  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  was  then  called.  All  the 
sailors  were  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country  through  which 
they  were  passing.  The  journey  was 
continued  until  the  Half  Moon  had 
almost  reached  the  present  site  of 
Albany.  Here  Hudson  stopped  and 
sent  a  small  boat  further  up  the 
stream  and  learned,  to  his  disap- 
pointment, that  what  he  had  found 
was  not  a  strait,  but  a  river  which 
led  inland  to  the  hills.  But  Hudson 
was  not  discouraged,  and,  with  the 
courage  which  characterized  his 
whole  life,  he  turned  his  little  ship 
around  and  sailed  down  the  river 
whose  name  is  his  most  glorious 
monument. 

On  his  way  downstream  he  was 
again  visited  by  the  Indians.  One  In- 
dian came  in  a  canoe  and  loitered 
near  the  vessel  for  some  time.  At 
first  his  purpose  was.  not  known,  but, 
when  the  sailors  were  not  looking,  he 
climbed  up  the  rudder  of.  the  vessel 
and  stole  a  pillow  and  two  shirts 
from  the  cabin.  The  sailors  quickly 
discovered  this  and  he  was  shot  for 
this  slight  offense. 

At  another  place  Hudson  went 
ashore  in  a  canoe  to  visit  an  old 
Indian  Chief.  "On  landing,"  said 
Hudson,  "we  were  escorted  to  the 
chief's  wigwam.  It  was  circular  in 
shape  and  covered  with  bark.  With- 
in, two  mats  were  spread  for  us  to 
sit  upon.  Food  was  brought  and 
served  in  red,  wooden  bowls.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  pigeons  and  a  dog, 
which  was  considered  a  special  treat. 
The  Red  Men  were  very  kind  to  us." 
Hudson  always  treated  them  kindly, 
so  they  were  friendly  to  him  and  to 
the  Dutch  settlers.  Holland  claimed 
the  territory  explored  by  Hudson  and 
soon  sent  men  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  and  to  settle  New  Nether- 
lands. The  Indians  told  these  white 
men  who  came  later,  that  Hudson 
was  the  Great.  Spirit  who  visited 
them. 

On  Hudson's  return  from  the  voy- 
age up  the  Hudson  River,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  Englishmen  in  his 
vessel  to  land  at  Dartmouth,  Eng- 
land. He  wrote  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  in  Holland,  sayin,^ 
that  he  would  like  to  make  another 
voyage  in  search  of  the  northwest 
passage.  However,  he  was  told  to  re- 
turn to  Holland,  and.  when  on  the 
point  of  putting  to  sea,  was  ordered 
by  the  English  Government  to  re- 
main in  his  ov.'n  country  and  make 
further  voyages  in  her  interest;  he 
had  to  obey. 

In  April.  1610.  Hudson  sailed 
from  England  on  his  last  voyage  to 
the  New  Vv^orld.  It  was  a  voyage  of 
great  danger  and  hardship,  during 
which  time  his  ship  made  its  way  in- 
to a  large  body  of  water,  since  known 


as  the  Hudson  Bay.  Here  the  ship 
was  held  fast  in  the  ice  for  eight 
months.  Food  became  scarce  and 
the  hardships  became  almost  unbear- 
able. The  crew  became  mutinous' 
and  insisted  upon  returning  home 
as  soon  as  the  vessel  was  free  to 
move.  However,  Hudson  refused  to 
give  in.  He  believed  h,e  was  near  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  desired  to  continue 
westward.  The  crew  rebelled,  bound 
Hudson  hand  and  foot,  find  placed 
him  in  a  small  boat  with  his  son  and 
seven  sick  men  and  abandoned  him. 
The  •  rascals  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of 
the  great  sailor  and  explorer,  but  the 
map  of  North  America  bears  evidence 
of  a  fitting  monument  to  the  heroic, 
but  ill-fated  adventurer  and  discover- 
er. Henry  Hudson. 
(Written  by  a  Student  Teacher. 
Revised   by  a  member  of  Senior   3). 


MARCH. 


March  is  a  wild  and  surprising 
month.  It  surprises  us  any  minute 
of  the  day.  This  morning,  as  I  got 
up,  it  looked  like  a  warm  spring 
morn.  I  went  to  school  without  a 
thought  of  cold.  When  I  got  to 
school  .1  saw  it  snowing.  The  sky 
turned  gray  and  a  wind  in  all  its  fury 
came  up,  chasing  the  snow  in  all  di- 
rections. I  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  rough  weather  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  When  it  was  time  to  go 
home  the  sun  was  shining  in  the  sky. 
That  proves  that  March  is  a  wild  and 
surprising,  also  mischievous  month. 
ALFRED  GAVIN, 
Fifth. Grade,  Brooklyn  Md. 
March   17,   1926. 


THEY  LIKE  US. 


The  Normal  Elementary  Jlonthly 
welcomes  the  new  paper — The  Tower 
Light.  The  name  does  indicate  one 
feature  of  our  school — the  lighted 
clock  tower;  but  we  do  wish  that  the 
name  told  more  about  the  school — 
what  kind  of  school  and  where. 
However,  the  newly  chosen  name  is 
a  pretty  one,  and  it  is  our  wish  that 
The  Tower  Light  may  so  shine  that 
you  will  continue  to  be  successful 
and  popular. 

JOHN   Mccarty,   Editor. 


TOWER  LIGHT'S  DISTRESS- 
ING ERROR. 

The  Tower  Light  of  March,  in  its 
athletic  news,  stated  that  the  Normal 
boys  had  lost  to  the  Maryland  State 
School  for  Dumb  in  basketball  to  the 
tune  of  34-31.  But  for  the  inex- 
cusable error  of  the  editor,  it  should 
have  been  the  Md.  State  School  for 
(he  Deaf.  A  typographical  error  was 
the  cause  of  transposing  incorrectly 
to  the  printed  page,  the  ,true  score  of 
S4-21.  We  hope  our  Frederick 
friends  will  forgive  and   forget! 
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A   NEW   TOWER   LIGHT 
FEATURE. 


This  issue  of  the  Tower  Light  is  to 
be   devoted   p.irticularly,   but  not  en-| 
tirely.    to    the    stressing    of    the    im-i 
portance    of   English   in    our   Normal  i 
School   work.      The  task  of  stressin.sci 
the    more    elementary    rudiments    ofi 
English    remains   to      others   perhaps' 
more      sophomoric      than      we      and  i 
surely  more  capable  of  dealing  with  | 
such   a   task.      We   content   ourselves' 
with    the   discussion      of      books   and 
niagazines  to  be  found  in  our  library. 
Through  a  slight  connivance — a  sort 
of  subtle  rationalization  on  the  part 
of  the  instigator — we  find  that  books 
and   magazines,   or   call   it   literature, 
written   in    our   language   is   a   phase 
of   the    English    work      in   a   Normal 
School.     Therefore,    "be      tolerant," 
as  Mr.  Van  Loon   would  say. 

If.  as  Dewey  indicates,  "Education 
is  the  means  of  the  continuance  of 
social  lite,  and  it  consists  of  trans- 
mission through  communication," 
and  we  presume  here  that  Dewey  is 
more  correct  (han  some  of  our  more 
ambitious  student  philosophers  who 
could  discuss  knowingly  and  for 
hours  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
"Democracy  and  Education,"  then  it 
seems  to  us  that  books  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  ever  increasing 
complexity  of  life  processes  we  call 
.sfitiety.  Books  are  educative,  as  is 
all  literature,  since  they  transmit 
ideas.  They  are  one  of  the  means  of 
communication  in  education.  A  man 
in  Plato's  day  could  much  more 
easily  have  read  the  world's  litera- 
ture than  a  man  living  today.  So- 
ciety was  not  the  complex  thing  it  is 
today.  Tremendous  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  world's  knowledge. 
We  do  not  expect  you  to  read  all  of 
the  books  that  are  written,  in  order 
to  be  educated,  but  we  do  insist  that 
a  certain  amount  of  reading  is  neces- 
sary. We  know  of  no  one  who  has 
estimated   the  number  of  books   that 


increased  in  pro- 
increasing  com- 
structures.  The 
in     education  is 


have  been  written  since  the  time 
when  the  communication  of  ideas  by 
books  began.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
a  rather  hopeless  task,  so  many  new 
ones  are  being  written.  However, 
we  dare  say  that  an  estimate  could 
be  made  if  only  on  the  assumption 
that  the  number  of  books  since 
Plato's  day  have 
portion  with  the 
plexity  of  social 
necessity  of  books 
quite  obvious. 

Literature  is  as  much  environment 
as  the  material  conditions  from 
whence  it  springs,  and  no  one  will 
deny  that  any  form  of  art  or  expres- 
sion is  influenced  and  even  deter- 
mined by  those  conditions  called  en- 
vironment. Few  intelligent  people 
today,  especially  students  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  believe  that  ideas 
float  lazily  through  the  air.  and  at 
ihe  beck  or  call  of  any  genius  enter 
the  mind  of  said  genius  through  his 
willpower  to  be  transformed  into  a 
book,  or  a  piece  of  art.  or  a  piece  of 
propaganda.  Only  the  Hegelian 
idealists,  who  are  fortunately  and 
rapidly  dying  away,  could  be  accused 
of  such  childish  imagery.  We  pre- 
sume that  even  the  Waggam-ists  and 
McDougalls  must  agree  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  environmental  influence 
on  literature. 

In  modern  educational  theories, 
social  environment  is  important.  The 
school  is  a  special  social  environ- 
ment, combining  many  of  the  scat- 
tered phases  of  environment  neces- 
sary to  the  training  of  the  young. 
I'o  those  who  read,  books  is  a  special 
social  environment. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
books  are  educative  and  that  most 
of  us  are  being  educated  to  become 
i  educators  of  the  future  (pardon  the 
pun),  we  advise  you  to  read  the  re- 
views :u)d  discussions  of  this  issue, 
and  then  the  books  and  magazines 
!  discu.ssfd — that  is.  after  you  have 
labored  through  this  editorial.  Ser- 
iously,  however,   we  view  with  great 


delight  this  feature  of  the  Tower 
Light  which  is  intended  to  bring  be- 
fore the  students  books  that  should 
be  read.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  has 
never  been  attempted  before  on  the 
scale  that  it  is  now.  It  is  a  work 
tliat  requires  the  collaboration  of 
many — we  urge  you  to  contribute  to 
it — its  possibilities  are  great. 

Irving   Sollins. 


THE   U.'VIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO 
The  School  of  Education 

April  Sixth,  192  6. 
My  dear  Miss  Tall: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  the  30th.  I  am  looking 
forward  with  interest  to  my  visit  with 
you.  I  should  like  to  talk  on  the 
general  topic  "Analyzing  Pupil  Diffi- 
culty." 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES   H.   JUDD. 
CHJ-NP. 


MRS. 


STAPLETON  INTER- 
VIEWED. 


It  was  a  new  experience  for  me.  I 
had  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  I  was 
supposed  to  do  when  I  asked  Mrs. 
Stapleton  if  I  might  interview  her. 
I  suggested  that  she  tell  me  some- 
thing about  herself  or  her  career,  but 
as  she  was  very  modest,  and  I  was 
a  very  amateur  interviewer,  we  aban- 
doned  that  idea. 

However.  Mrs.  Stapleton.  said  that 
she  had  always  wanted  to  talk  about 
her  "pets"  at  Normal  School,  the 
Literary  Societies. 

"When  I  first  came  to  Normal 
School,  five  years  ago,"  Mrs.  Staple- 
ton  said.  "I  became  interested 
in  the  Literary  Societies.  Since 
their  first  year  they  had  been  run  on 
their  own  momentum,  with  no  facul- 
ty assistance,  the  students  managing 
them  according  to  inspiration.  Prop- 
er consideration  was  not  given  to  the 
students'  age  for  the  programs  were 
so  juvenile  in  subject  matter  and 
presentation  that  both  the  students 
and  the  faculty  felt  that  reorganiz- 
ation was  necessary.  So  the  English 
ffx-ulty  and  others  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  decided  that  the  Literary 
Societies  would  offer  greater  oppor- 
tunities by  becoming  study  clubs  and 
the  chance  for  showing  their  work 
would  be  increased  by  having  three 
contests  instead  of  one.  The  first 
consideration  seemed  to  multiply  the 
work,  but  organization  makes  possi- 
ble more  work.  This  question  of  in- 
creased work  made  the  students  look 
askance  but  they  enjoyed  the  "show- 
off"  and  they  decided  to  mix  the  bit- 
ter with  the  sweet." 

"I  feel  that  these  clubs  hold  a 
unique  position  in  Normal  School 
where  the  course  is  given  with  the 
idea  of  professionalizing  subject  mat- 
ter. These  clubs  offer  opportun- 
ities   for   personal    interests   and    the 
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Ijursuit  of  literary  activities  accord- 
ing to  the  minds  of  the  club  mem- 
bers." 

"It's  all  a  question  of  people  carry- 
ing their  enthusiasm  into  a  group  and 
having  enough  to  spare.  Nothing 
can  be  accomplished  with  "luke- 
warm" enthusiasm,  but  with  dynamic 
leadership  the  Literary  Societies, 
with  the  backing  of  1,000  can  do 
wonders.  It  has  been  said  that  one 
man  can  do  only  one  man's  work, 
but  that  ten  men.  properly  organized, 
can  do  the  work  of  a  hundred,  li 
1,000  should  combine  their  ener- 
gies in  the  Literary  Societies,  what 
might   they  not  accomplish?" 

"I  like  to  think  of  our  contests  as 
being  similar  to  the  contests  in  An- 
cient Greece,  where  the  poets,  story- 
tellers and  playwrights  came  togeth- 
er. We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Greeks 
competing  only  in  physical  feats  but 
was  it  not  the  interest  in  literary 
achievements  which  produced  the 
culture  for  which  Greece  stands 
unique  in  the  world  today?" 

"Our  girls  are  at  an  age  when  they 
have  much  enthusiasm,  vitality  and 
joy.  They  have  an  abundance  of 
good  things  to  share.  The  Literary 
Societies  offer  them  an  opportunity 
for  this  sharing,  both  in  club  work 
and  contests." 

"We  are  now  approaching  our 
third  and  last  contest  and  we  hope 
that  the  old  enthusiasm,  when  every 
member  at  M.  S.  N.  S.  had  to  be  a 
Normal  or  Pest  will  find  greater  ex- 
pression in  these  days  of  freedom 
when  being  a  Pest  or  Normal  is  a 
matter  of  choice." 

"The  Literary  Societies  attract 
the  graduates  of  five,  ten,  or  even 
more  years  ago.  They  come  back 
because  they  feel  the  deepest  loyal- 
ty to  the  Literary  Societies.  We  who  j 
are  here  today  have  received  the 
Literary  Societies  with  all  the  hon- 
ors, ambitions,  hopes,  and  fears  that 
have  been  theirs  through  many 
years.  They  are  sacred  as  relics  of 
the  past  and  as  hopes  for  the  future. 
Through  them  our  finest  talent  may 
find  expression  and  through  con- 
scientious effort  and  keen  interest, 
higher  standing  may  be  established." 

"We  have  three  banners  and  a 
medal  to  award  this  year.  One  ban- 
ner is  for  debates,  one  for  literary 
activities  and  one  for  dramatics. 
Each  club,  by  winning  in  the  con- 
tests, gains  a  certain  predetermined 
number  of  points.  To  the  society 
winning  the  greatest  number  of 
points  the  medal,  representing  a 
horseshoe  and  star,  is  awarded.  The 
star  symbolizes  the  motto,  "Glory  to 
him  who  deserves  it."  Perhaps  the 
horseshoe  shows  that  he  is  a  "lucky 
fellow."  Who  can  tell  whether  the 
Blue  and  Gold  or  the  Red  and  Gold 
will  flutter  to  victory  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  April?  Be  sure  to  come  with 
your  colors  and  enthusiasm  to  sing 
and  root  for  your  society." 


There  is  an  invitation  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  you.  Pests  and  Normals. 
Answer  it. 

CLAIRE  LEWIS,  Sr.  7. 


THE   MAN   WHO   WAS 
THURSDAY. 


(By    G    .K.    Chesterton). 

The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday  is 
not  a  novel  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  for  it  lacks  the 
female  element.  It  is  only,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  a  nightmare.  Not  a 
horrible,  gruesome  nightmare,  but  a 
surprisingly  delightful  and  amusing 
one — one  filled  in  general  with  a 
series  of  almost  impossible  adven- 
tures of  seven  would-be  anarchists, 
and  with  one  of  these  in  particular — 
Mr.  Syme — The  Man  Who  Was 
Thursday. 

The  book  is  different,  and  some- 
what puzzling  from  the  title  through 
to  the  end,  although  in  some  places 
interest  lags  noticeably  and  the 
suspense  element  that  might  have 
been  emphasized  is  quite  weak  and 
tiresome.  In  numerous  places  the 
absolute  absurdity  and  ridiculousness 
of  the  book  strike  one  forcibly,  but 
these  elements  are  counterbalanced 
by  some  excellent  witty,  humorous 
and  philosophical  passages. 

There  is  a  certain  subtleness  about 
"The  Man  AVho  Was  Thursday"  that 
permeates  the  entire  book  and  comes 
to  the  fore  especially  in  the  last 
chapter,  which  by  the  way,  is  the  re- 
deeming feature,  and  keynote  of  the 
book,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand it,  and  I  still  look  back  on  it 
all  with  a  certain  undecided  feeling 
of  wonder  and  vagueness. — Elizabeth 
France,  Jr.  III. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MIRTH. 


struggles  in  vain  to  regain  her  posi- 
tion. After  several  disheartening 
experiences  Lily  comes  to  a  tragic 
end. 

You  begin  the  story,  admiring  Lily 
Bart.  At  times  you  despise  her,  then 
again,  against  your  will,  you  begin 
admiring  her  again.  At  heart  a  sin- 
cere, splendid  woman,  she  is  shackled 
by  the  stringent  conventions  of 
her  set.  Only  Seldon  and  one  or  two 
others  knew  the  true  Lily  Bart. 
Anna    D.    Diamond,   Senior   8. 


ARROWSMITH. 


(By  Willa   Gather). 

Lily  Bart,  depicted  in  "The  House 
of  Mirth,"  reminds  one  of  the  or- 
ganization of  modern  industry.  In 
this  age  of  specialization,  each  work- 
er can  do  one  thing  well.  Taken 
from  his  particular  niche,  the  worker 
finds  himself  lost.  So  with  Lily 
Bart. 

The  opening  of  the  story  finds  Lily 
in  a  rather  safe  position.  Invitations 
are  assured,  and  all  bills  are  paid  by 
Lily's  aunt,  with  whom  she  lives.  It 
is  understood  that  Lily  will  inherit 
her  aunt's  fortune. 

At  twenty-nine  she  finds  herself 
still  unmarried.  She  makes  several 
desperate  attempts  to  "land"  a  mil- 
lionaire, but  her  efforts  fail. 

Seldon,  a  young  lawyer,  figures  as 
an  influence  in  determining  Lily's 
actions.  She  finds  herself  in  all  sorts 
of  unpleasant  situations  through  no 
fault  of  her  own. 

Quite  suddenly  her  aunt  dies,  leav- 
ing her  almost  penniless.  Then,  os- 
tracized by  her  own  set,  she  finds 
that  she  fits  into  no  other  place,  and 


(By  Sinclair  Lewis). 

"Arrowsmith"  is  a  comparatively 
new  and  modern  novel  on  the  life  of 
a  young  medical  student,  Martin  Ar- 
rowsmith. It  was  written  by  Sin- 
clair Lewis  and  runs  true  to  form  in 
respect  to  its  length  and  detail.  It 
is,  by  the  way,  this  very  prolonged 
and  drawn-out  style  that  makes  the 
book  seem  less  interesting  than  if  it 
were  more  condensed. 

The  novel  starts  off  very  brilliantly 
by  relating  the  various  typical  in- 
stances in  modern  college  life.  Ar- 
rowsmith is,  or  at  least  would  be,  a 
very  serious  and  high-minded  young 
man,  shunning  the  commercialism 
of  the  medical  profession,  preferring 
to  do  research  work  after  the  manner 
of  Max  Gottlieb,  an  earnest  and  sin- 
cere worker  and  teacher,  Martin 
has  several  love  affairs,  and  finally 
marries  Leora,  a  pert,  modern  crea- 
ture. Max  Gottlieb  is  true,  his  scorn 
for  the  material  things  of  this  world 
is  well  grounded  and  unwavering. 
Arrowsmith  is  less  staunch  and  to 
some  extent  uncertain;  his  ideals  and 
principles  are  good,  but  he  lacks  the 
strength  to  adhere  to  them. 

"Arrowsmith"  is,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  interesting,  undeniably 
true  to  life,  brilliantly  witty,  clever 
in  spots,  and  admirably  subtle  in 
others. 

Elizabeth  France,  Jr.  III. 


THE  WORLD  S  WORK. 


The  World's  Work  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  "fact  magazines" 
in  circulation  today.  It  presents  the 
results  of  tedious  research  and  study 
of  some  of  the  most  outstanding  men 
in  their  respective  fields  of  endeavor. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  magazine  pre- 
senting the  naked  truth  simply  and 
interestingly  is  alone  suflicient  for  it 
to    be    constantly   exchanging    hands. 

It  begins  very  prudently  with  an 
editorial  conception  of  the  "March 
of  Events,"  which  can  give  one  an 
insight  to  the  magazine's  viewpoint 
on  world  affairs.  True,  one  can  eas- 
ily discover  that  that  viewpoint  is 
nothing  unusual,  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  not  unusual  and  as  a  maga- 
zine to  fit  the  standpoint  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  World's  Work  "can't  be 
beat." 
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That  I  lie  artitlys  written  are  nio.st 
authorativo,  one  has  only  to  mention 
sufh  men  as  David  F.  Houston,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  Lawrence  Veil- 
ler,  the  student  of  crime,  and  Horace 
Kephart.  the  best  authority  on  the 
eastern  mountain  region,  all  of  whom 
are  eontriliutors  to  the  magazine. 
Occasional  articles  by  such  prominent 
men  as  Howard  Mingos  and  Mark 
Sullivan  are  excellent,  references  for 
prospective  teachers.  Now  and  then 
one  finds  a  noted  book  reviewed  (a 
review  is  often  more  important  than 
the  book  itself). 

In  the  April  issue,  for  example,  the 
illustrated  article  by  Francis  Gow 
Smith,  the  explorer,  is  as  much  en- 
tertaining as  it  is  informing.  In 
another  section  which  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  "Personalities"  is  a 
brief  but  excellent  example  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion. 

If  for  2.5  cents  a  copy  you  would 
expect  to  find  a  waiting  line  eager 
to  see  why  Veiller's  •  poignant  series 
"The  Rising  Tide  of  Crime"  has 
evoked  such  a  volume  of  comment, 
how  many  would  you  expect  to  find 
when  the  whole  magazine  may  be 
loaned  for  nothing?  The  April  issue 
had  not  been  out  of  the  library  oncei 
when  reviewed. — Sidney  Fishbein, 
.Tiinior  fi. 


EEVIEW  OF  SOCIAL  FORCES. 


"Social  Forces,"  a  journal  of  so- 
ciology is  published  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  .NIortli  Carolina.  It  is  a  sci- 
entific medium  of  social  study  and 
interpretation.  Queerly       enough. 

"Social  Forces,"  and  the  only  other 
niagazine  that  ranks  as  its  equal,  the 
"Modern  Quarterly,"  are  both  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore.  A  recent  ex- 
change of  articles  between  the  two 
Iieriodicals  is  interesting.  V.  F.  Cal- 
verton,  the  editor  of  the  "Modern 
Quarterly,"  has  contributed  to  the 
latest  issue  of  the  journal  of  "Social 
l^'orces"  with  an  article  on  "Social 
Forces  and  the  Bvolution  of  Litera- 
ture," while  Howard  W.  Odum,  the 
editor  of  "Social  Forces,"  has  con- 
tributed an  article  on  the  "New 
Negro"  to  the  "Modern  Quarterly." 
Odum"s  work  on  the  Negro  is  very 
interesting,  and  indeed  significant. 
The  work  of  many  other  sociologists 
of  note  are  to  be  found  in  the  issue 
of  this  publication.  "Social  Forces" 
deals  with  social  problems;  it  is  di- 
vided departnientally  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Teaching  and  Research 
ill  the  Social  Sciences,  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Social  Work.  Community 
and  Neighborhood,  Church  and  Re- 
ligion, Race  Cultural  Groups  and  So- 
cial Differentiation,  Government, 
Politics  and  Citizenship,  Social  In- 
dustrial Relationships,  and  Book  Re- 
views Surely,  future  teachers 
should  at  least  become  acquainted 
with    this    periodical.     Yet    the   little 


tell-tale  card  on'  the  last  page  shows 
that  the  niagazine  was  used  only 
once,  and  that  by  the  reviewer. 

Irving   Sollins. 


The  Xation. 


The  Nation  is  ))robably  the  best 
known  and  the  highest  rated  of  all 
our  liberal  weekly  publications.  The 
mo^t  interesting  section  of  the  maga- 
zine is  the  one  devoted  to  editorials. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  one  dis- 
covers that  such  names  as  Oswald 
Garrison  Yillard,  Arthur  Warner, 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  Frida  Kirch- 
wey,  Mark  and  Carl  Van  Doren, 
Ludwig  Lewisohn  and  H.  L.  Mencken 
ai'e  on  the  editorial  stalf.  Topics  of 
political  and  economic  imijortnce  are 
discussed  simply.  There  is  little  beat- 
ing about  the  bush  on  its  pages.  As 
Mencken  said,  "Right  or  wrong,  the 
Nation  always  has  something  to  say. 
and  says  it  interestingly."  The  Na- 
tion is  frankly  liberal,  nothing  more. 
In  addition  to  the  editorials  there  are 
some  very  interesting  articles.  The 
Department  of  Books  and  Music  is 
well  worth  looking  into.  In  the  In- 
ternational Relations  section  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  Hungarian  counterfeiting 
scandal  is  timely  and  propitious. 
A  glance  at  the  Nation  is  certain  to 
repay  anyone  who  will  willingly  go 
to  the  trouble!  So  far  the  card  on 
the  last  page  was  blank  when  the 
reviewer  took  out  his  copy. 

Arthur  Lichtenstein,  Jr.  6. 


"Use   'despair'   in   a  sentence." 
"We  had  a  flat  tire  today  so  Pop 
had  to  use  despair." 
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MAGAZINE  REVIEWS. 


The  Moilt'rn  Quarterly. 

The  Modern  Quarterly,  a  magazine 
of  the  Newer  Spirit,  is  not  as  yet  a 
full-fledged  member  of  our  library. 
and  it  is  up  to  the  Normal  School 
students  to  show  their  feelings  on  the 
matter  now.  The  Modern  Quarterly 
makes  "no  bones"  about  being  a 
radical  magazine  (see  the  word 
"radical"  in  the  dictionary).  Its 
principal  function  is  the  study  of 
sociology  —  the  newer  sociology. 
Edited  by  V.  F.  Calverton 
(author  of  the  Newer  Spirit  which 
may  be  found  in  our  library), 
the  magazine  lists  some  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  the  modern  type 
among  its  contributors.  Mark  Van 
Doren.  literary  editor  of  the  Nation, 
is  the  author  of  two  poems  published 
in  the  latest  issue  (Feb. -April). 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Charles  S. 
Johnson.  Rt.  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson. 
Ernest  Boyd,  Michael  Gold  and 
James  Oneal  also  contribute  to  this 
Issue.  Such  topics  as  "Restoration 
Literature,"  "Sociology  in  Ameri- 
ca." the  "New  Negro."  the  "Shakes- 
peare Canon  Chaos,"  the  "Liberal 
Mind,"  "Revolutionary  Art,"  and 
book  reviews  are  skillfully  treated 
by  writers  who  are  nationally  known 
as  authorities  on  their  subjects.  The 
new  liberal  spirit  is  vividly  portrayed 
by  everything  in  the  magazine.  We 
must  get  busy  and  make  it  a  regu- 
lar member  of  our  library.  Let  us 
start  with  this  issue — Arthur  Lich- 
tenstein,  Jr.  VL 


ISth  is  "Coal:  Your  Job  and  Mine." 
hy  Robert  W.  Bruere,  a  very  long 
careful  survey  (note  the  word) 
of  the  coal  situation.  Just  as  with 
the  Nation  and  New  Republic,  the 
Survey's  card  was  empty  of  dates. 
■\Vake  up,  ye  Normalites! 

.Arthur  Liohtenstein,  Jr.  VL 


The  Sun-ey. 

The  Survey  is  handicapped  from 
the  start  in  comparison  with  such 
magazines  as  the  Nation  and  the 
New  Republic.  In  the  first  place  the 
Survey  is  only  published  twice  a] 
month,  whereas  the  others  are  week-j 
lies;  and.  in  the  second  place,  a: 
goodly  portion  of  the  Survey  is  de-| 
voted  to  Social  Work,  which,  to  the] 
layman,  is  not  interesting.  How-' 
ever,  of  the  three  magazines,  in  the 
reviewer's  opinion,  the  Survey  is  the 
one  that  is  most  worthy  of  reading. 
Kspecially  is  this  true  in  reference 
to  Normal  students,  for  there  are 
many  interesting  articles  on  educa- 
tion in  every  issue,  and  these  report 
everything  new  in  this  field  that 
comes  to  the  attention  of  the  editors. 
In  the  issue  of  March  15th.  "Those 
Problem  Parents"  by  B.  E.  Ratliff, 
and  "What  Would  You  Do  Next"  by 
J.  K.  Hart  should  be  read  by  anyone 
really  interested  in  the  newer  aspects 
of  education.  In  addition  to  Edu- 
cation, the  articles  in  the  Survey  are 
listed  under  the  headings  of:  The 
Common  Welfare;  The  Community 
Health  and  Social  Practice;  Indus- 
try; Books,  and  Communications  and 
Social  Workshop.  There  are  also 
articles  of  current  interest  that  do 
not  fall  under  these  headings.  An 
interesting  one  in  the  issue  of  Marcli 


Theatip   Arts   Monthly. 

The  Theatre  Arts  Monthly  should 
be  read  regularly  as  a  guide  to  show 
us  what  is  good  in  the  theatre.  The 
plays  of  the  month  are  criticised 
from  an  artistic  standpoint — in  the 
playwrighting,  the  producing  and 
the  acting.  There  are  also,  occas- 
ionally, interesting  accounts  of  play- 
wrights and  actors. 

The  leading  articles  in  this  month's 
issue  are:  Doldrums  of  Mid-Winter, 
by  John  Mason  Brown;  A  discussion 
of  the  plays  current  on  Broadway, 
the  best  of  which  are  Eugene 
O'Neill's  "Great  God  Brown," 
Strindberg's  "Dream  Play,"  and  Karl 
Capek's   "Makropoulos  Secret." 

In  the  article  "For  an  American 
Indian  Theatre"  by  Hartley  Alex- 
ander, the  author,  in  a  rational  man- 
ner, outlines  the  need  of  an  American 
Indian  Theatre.  He  bases  his  opin- 
ion on  three  points,  namely: 

1.  The  Indian  has  lived  long 
enough  under  his  own  skies  to  have 
developed  into  maturity  modes  of 
artistic  expression  that  ought  not  to 
be  lost  and  cannot  again  be  devel- 
oped. 

2.  Indian  themes  are  beautiful 
and  susceptible  of  being  wrought  to 
forms  of  beauty. 

3.  We  Americans  have  not.  as  yet. 
become  spiritually  acclimated  to  our 
new  home.  We  live  in  America,  but 
we  still  think  European  thoughts. 
For  the  Indian  this  is  not  so.  His 
race  had  dwelt  during  its  formation 
in  this,  to  him,  old  world,  and  all  his 
thought,  when  it  came  to  artistic  ex- 
pression, took  on  the  character  and 
substance  of  the  forest-land  and 
prairie-land  and  mesa-land  of  fur 
and  feather,  of  hirasa  and  birch,  and 
of  every  native  image.  It  is  his  land 
spiritually.  To  think  then  that  we 
shall  not  profit  by  what  he  has  done 
for  us  is  to  reject  long  centuries  of 
human  experience,  during  which  the 
soil  of  our  land  has  been  lovingly  re- 
claimed into  the  living  substance  of 
humanity. 

There  are  also  interesting  articles 
on  Franz  Werfel.  the  Austrian  play- 
wright and  actor,  and  on  Patrick 
Harrigan,  the  playwright-actor. 

Herman  Sachs,  Jr.  VI. 


other  ai'ticlcs  of  interest  to  book- 
lovers. 

Among  the  articles  appearing  in 
the  current  issue  are:  The  Bookmo- 
bile stops  at  the  Crossroads,  an  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  the  distribution  of 
books  in  rural  communities  by  the 
bookmobile. 

In  the  Workshop  of  an  American 
Realist,  an  interesting  interview 
with  Theodore  Dreiser,  author  of 
"The  Genius,"  "An  American  Trag- 
edy," etc. 

The  Real  Indian  and  the  Brahma- 
nic  Propaganda,  a  discussion  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  controversy  based  on 
seven  or  eight  books  that  have  lately 
been  published,  dealing  with  condi- 
tions in  India. 

The  American  Negro  Enters  Lit- 
erature— a  very  interesting  article 
on  the  literary  products  of  the  New 
Negro.  Such  writers  as  Alain  Locke, 
Countie  CuUen,  Jean  Toomer,  Lang- 
ston  Hughes,  and  W.  E.  Dubois  have 
already  "made  good"  in  the  literary 
world.  Their  works  reveal  the 
beauty  and  deep  feeling  of  a  race 
that  has  been  the  "under  dog"  for 
many  years.  They  are  only  the 
rumblings,  warning  us  of  the  real 
c]uake,  when  the  Negro  will  come 
into  his  own. — Herman  Sachs,  Jr.  VI. 


Liteiai"}'   Digest    Iiiteriiatlonal 
Book  Review. 

What  the  Literary  Digest  is  to 
Current  Events,  the  International 
Book  Review  is  to  Current  Litera- 
ture. It  is  a  monthly  devoted  to 
criticisms  of  the  leading  books,  to 
interesting  accounts  of  authors  ap- 
pearing before  the  public  eye,  and  to 


Current  History. 

Current  History  is  just  what  Its 
name  implies — a  magazine  devoted  to 
current  happenings  and  to  controver- 
sial subjects  not  necessarily  dealing 
with  current  events.  The  articles 
are  contributed  by  universally  known 
students  of  history,  especially  pro- 
fessors from  the  leading  universities, 
and  politicians  from  many  countries. 
It  is  read,  not  by  laymen,  who  are 
content  to  read  of  the  current  events 
of  the  week  from  the  "Bear  Creek 
Weekly,"  but  by  the  "intelligentsia," 
who  desire  to  know  the  "whys  and 
wherefores"  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  world.  In  other  words,  It  is 
a  magazine  edited  hy  students  of  his- 
tory for  students  of  history. 

.\niong  the  articles  in  this  month's 
issue  are: 

The  Amerian  Theatre:  A  New  Era 
is  Dawning — by  Walter  Prltchard 
Eaton. 

France's  Responsibility  for  the 
World   War: 

I.  A  Frenchman  Lays  Blame  on 
France,  Russia  and  England — by 
George  Demartial. 

II.  A  Former  American  Ambassa- 
dor Defends  the  French — by  James 
W.  Gerard. 

III.  A  Distinguished  American 
Historian  Apportions  the  War  Guilt 
— by  Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Amazing  Prophecies  of  the  World 
War — by   John   Bakeless. 

Germany's  State  and  Church 
Struggle  tor  School  Control — by 
Prof.  Adolf  Meyer. 
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Spain  oil  the  Road  to  Prosperity — 
by  Primo  de  Rivera. 

Progressive  Steps  That  Led  to 
Locarno  Pacts — by  Christina  Mer- 
riam.  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association. 

Herman   Sachs,  Jr.   6. 


Reserved  for 

Hochschild=Kohii  &  Co. 


Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

324   W.   Saratoga   Street 

Opp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and   Special   Designs   to  Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any    Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal   Pins  &   Rings 


If  You  Have  Any  Cleaning,  Dyeing, 
Hemstitching  or  Pleating  to  be  Done, 

See 

Miss  E.  W.  JANNEY 

319  York  Road 

Special   Rates   For    Students. 


HAVE  YOU  VISITED  THE 

STANOR 

(STAte   NORmal) 
SWEET   SHOP 

AVest  Side  York  Road,   above  Burke 
Avenue 

If  Not,  Why  Not? 

Music  By 

RADIO. 


ENGLISH   BOOKS. 


The  Teaching  of  English  in  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Schools — Car- 
penter, Baker,  Scott  Longmans 
Green  Co.,  N.  Y.  1916. 

Method  and  Methods  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  English — Israel  E.  Goldwas- 
sar.  D.   C.   Heath  Co.,  N.   Y.   1913. 

Standards  in  English — John  J.  Ma- 
honey,   World   Book  Co..    1919. 

Literatnre  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
— Porter  L.  MacClintock.  Univers- 
ity Chicago   Press,   1907. 

Composition  in  the  Elementary 
School — Joseph  Taylor,  A.  S. 
Barnes  Co.,  N.  Y.   1906. 

Speaking  and  Writing  English — Ber- 
nard Sheridan,  Benj.  Sanhorn  Co., 
N.  Y.  1922. 

Literature  and  Life  in  School — J. 
Rose  Colbv,  Houghton  Miillin  Co., 
N.  Y.   1906. 

The  Teaching  of  Poetry  in  the 
Grades — Margaret  Haliburton  and 
Agnes  Smith.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  N.  Y.   1911. 

English  Composition,  A  Social  Pro- 
gram— S.  A.  Leonard,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  N.  Y.  1911. 

The  Child's  Mind  and  Its  Common 
Branches — Daniel  W.  LaRue,  Mac- 
Millan  Co.,  N.  Y.  1924. 

Educational  Measurements  and  the 
Classroom  Teacher — Gilland  and 
Jordan.  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.  1924. 

Teaching    Elementary     School    Sub 
jects — Louis      W.      Rapeer,      Chas 
Scribner,  N.  Y.  1917. 


APPLE  POLISHER. 


Enter:  the  "apple  polisher."  He 
is  the  man  who  lingers  lovingly  about 
the  class-room  when  all  but  the 
professor  have  fled.  If  the  profes- 
sor's hobby  is  free  trade,  he  attempts 
to  make  conversation  on  that  sub- 
ject; it  it  is  golf,  the  "apple  polisher" 
talks  golf.  All  his  banishments  are 
to  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  pres- 
tige and,  incidentally,  his  grades.  At 
Stanford  University,  California,  this 
business  of  impressing  the  professor 
brought  on  a  reaction;  it  was  even 
rumored  that  ofTicial  action  would  be 
taken  against  the  polishers.  Sincere 
student.^  are  deterred  from  asking 
honest  questions  and  from  honest 
fraternization  with  the  faculty. 
But  the  latest  news  from  the  faculty 
is  that  no  action  is  contemplated 
againj-t  the  polishers,  also  that  "a 
professor  with  brains  can  tell  an 
'apple  polisher'  in  a  minute." — 
Taken  from  the  "New  Student,' 
March,  1926. 


BOOKS 

O^"  NORMAN, 
V  REMINGTON  CO. 

347  N.  Charles  St. 


Complincnts 

TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOWSON        -        MARYLAND 

Prescription  Pharmacists 


THE 
TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 
TOWSON  -    MARYLAND 

Cliecking   Accounts, 
Savings  Accounts 

Christmas  Savings  Club 
Safe  Deposit  Bo.xes. 
4%  Interest  Paid  on  Savings 
Open  Saturday  Nights 


THE   HERGENRATHER   DRUG 
CO. 

Prescription  Dniggists 

And 

Hergem-ather's  Gilt  Store 

509  York  Road 

Are  Headquarters  for  Scliool  Supplies 
Kodaks,  Films,  Stationery,  Spald- 
ing's Sporting  Goods,  Keds  and 
Sweaters;  Greeting  Cards  for  all 
Occasions.  Supreme  Ice  Cream  and 
Soda  Water.  Agents  for  Water- 
man's Ideal  Fountain  Pens,  Whit- 
man's Delicious  Chocolates  and  Bon- 
Bons. 


WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?     Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?      You  may,  air. 

A  shoe-shine?     Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 

That   girl   will   hold   your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.     Call   again.     Good-day. 


THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Service  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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OUR  EDUCATION  MAGAZINES. 


Somu  ol  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  modern  literature  appear 
first  in  magazines,  and  only  later  in 
Ijook  form.  A  notable  recent  example 
i.-5  Carl  Sandburg's  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln." which  was  published  in  a 
magazine  of  the  popular  type,  The 
Pictorial  Revie\\ ,  before  it  came  out 
in  a  fine  two-volume  edition  at  ten 
ciollars.  Many  modern  poems  are  to 
be  found  in  periodicals  before  they 
are  collected  into  more  permanent 
form.  Those  who  are  already  inter- 
ested in  A.  A.  Milne's  "When  We 
V'ere  Young."  will  enjoy  the  contri- 
butions to  the  recent  numbers  of 
Harper's  which  tell  of  Christopher 
liobin's  "Wheezels  and  ,  Sneezles," 
and  of  what  he  thinks  w'hen  he  is  in 
the  dark;  and  they  may  also  antici- 
pate another  collection  with  as  much 
charm  as  the  first.  What  is  true 
with  regard  to  those  first  opportuni- 
ties for  acquaintance  in  biosraphy. 
poetry,  and  even  more  especially  in 
Action  is  frequently  true  of  educa- 
tional literature.  Kilpatrick's  "Foun- 
dations of  Method"  illustrates  this 
point.  In  serial  form  the  various 
chapters  appeared  as  articles  in  the 
.Journal  of  Eductional  Method,  and 
were  familiar  to  many  teachers  long 
before  the  book  was  published.  Fre- 
quently, results  of  psychological  ex- 
periment are  recorded  in  the  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology,  or  in  the 
Journal  of  Educational  Research  be- 
fore they  are  incorporated  into  a 
book.  It  would  seem  that  it  be- 
hooves one  to  know  what  is  in  cur- 
rent magazines,  if  he  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  best  thought  in  education. 

Our  Normal  School  library  is  well 
equipped  with  educational  magazines 
of  the  better  sort.  A  complete  list 
includes  about  twenty  of  this  class — I 
a  sufficiently  representative  number 
to  cover  the  varying  needs  of  those 
interested  in  education.  Tliis  esti- 
mate does  not  include  magazines 
which  are  devoted  to  special  subjects, 
such  as  history,  English,  geography 
or  mathematics,  but  only  those  which 
consider  education  in  a  more  general, 
or  a  more  inclusive  way.  For  ex- 
ample. Progressive  Education,  a 
quarterly  review,  aims  to  keep  one 
informed  about  such  matters  as  pre- 
school education.  The  Dalton  Plan, 
The  Decroly  Method,  the  activities  of 
experimental  schools,  and  the  like. 
Caroline  Pratt's  article  on  "Collective 
Formulations  in  Curricula"  in  a  re- 
cent number,  is  typical  of  the  timely 
articles  carried.  Incidentally,  this 
magazine  is  published  in  Baltimore, 
as  are  several  others  on  the  list.  It  is 
through  such  publications  that  great 
influence  is  exerted  by  tlie  spread  of 
knowledge  of  the  best  that  is  being 
done  in  educational  systems  in 
America  and  Europe.  A  magazine 
with  a  different  emphasis  is  Child- 
hood Education,  the  officiaT  organ  of 


t  h  e  International  Kindergarten 
Union,  which  has  an  especial  appeal 
to  those  who  are  concerned  with  pri- 
mary education,  for  it  covers  the  ac- 
tivities in  these  combined  fields.  The 
Journal  of  Educaton  Psychology  is 
devoted  to  rather  technical  articles, 
but  includes  a  department  of  general 
Interest;  namely,  that  of  notes  on 
articles  in  educational  psychology  in 
current  issues  of  other  magazines. 
The  Elementary  School  Journal,  The 
Journal  of  Rural  Education,  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  Supervis- 
ion, aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific 
groups. 

There  is  a  type  of  education  maga- 
zine which  is  attempting  to  give  di- 
gests of  articles  on  education,  and 
which  promises  to  do  a  task  similar 
to  that  performed  hy  some  of  our 
weeklies  in  the  field  of  current 
events,  such  as  "The  Literary  Di- 
gest." and  "The  Survey."  One  of 
these,  published  by  the  Colorado 
State  "Teachers'  College,  was  new 
with  the  January  19  2  6  issue.  Its 
editors  believe  that  it  has  a  service 
to  perform  because  of  the  large  num- 
bers of  mgazines  already  issued. 
They  propose  to  publish  abstracts  of 
all  worthwhile  articles  on  education. 
This  means  that  each  month  there 
will  be  a  comprehensive  svirvey  of 
magazines  published  during  the  pre- 
vious month,  to  keep  busy  teachers 
in  touch  with  important  things  in 
education  with  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money. 

One  especially  valuable  feature  of 
practically  all  the  magazines  falling 
within  the  group  under  discussion,  is 
the  section  on  book  reviews.  So  rap- 
idly do  new  books  come  from  the 
press,  that  it  seems  next  to  impossible 
to  scan  the  contributions  from  even 
a  single  field,  hence  the  advantage  of 
careful  criticisms. 

Most  teachers  cannot  afford  many 
magazines.  All  teachers  need  the 
help  and  inspiration  which  comes 
from  knowing  what  others  are  think- 
ing and  doing.  Reading  is  one  way 
of  getting  it.  Membership  in  organ- 
izations frequently  includes  subscrip- 
tion to  its  oflicial  organ.  This  is 
true  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation. As  for  the  other  types  of 
periodicals,  many  are  worth  more 
than  a  casual  acquaintance.  The 
habit  of  spending  a  little  time  each 
month  on  this  branch  of  professional 
literature  is  sure  to  pay  dividends  in 
stimulated  thinking,  in  clearer  vis- 
ion, in  the  fine  enthusiasm  without 
which  nothing  great  is  ever  accomp- 
lished.— Irene  M.  Steele,  Dept.  of 
Education. 


^rouK  wisno.Af. 


["The  teeth  should  not  be  brushed 
across  or  up  and  down  both  ways,  as 
is  usually  done." — Another  health 
hint,  from  a  lecture  this  week  in 
I;ondon.] 

My  child,  if  yon  would  shine  today, 
Attend  with  care  to  what  I  say. 

The  modern  rule  for  health  and  bliss 
May  briefly  be  described  as  this;  — 

Whaitever  you  have  ever  done 
Assume  that  it  is  wrong,  my  son; 

Whatever  you  have  done  before 
You  must  not  do  it  any  more. 

Don't   brush   your      teeth      across   or 

down. 
Or  up;   it  makes  the  expert  frown. 

(To  keep  them  fit  as  any  fiddle, 
Brush  back,  and     part     them  in  the 
middle). 

Rich  foods  internal  ills  provoke; 
Lunch    lightly    off    some    well-boiled 
coke. 

Avoid   the  soap  and   water  trick; 
Just    scrub    yourself    with    powdered 
brick. 

An  upright  posture  strains  the  head; 
Try  walking  on  the  hands  instead. 

When  influenza  reappears 
Try  breathing     deeply     through   the 
ears. 

Thus  every  day  and  every  way 
Give   modern  methods  fuller  play. 

Try  writing  letters  with  your  toes 
And   hearing  through  your  eyes  and 
nose. 

But,  more  important  far  than  that. 
Oh,  keep  on     talking     through  your 
hat! 

LUCIO. 


PROGRAM  ASSEMBLIES. 


student  Teacher,  giving  directions 
to  children  as  they  were  starting  out 
on  a  visit  to  The  Western  Maryland 
Dairy:  "Now  children,  as  you  go  to 
the  dairy,  I  want  you  to  drink  in 
everything   you   see." 


April   19 — Athletic  Awards. 

A-pril  2  0 — Elementary  School  For- 
estry Week. 

A..pril    21 — Musical   Program. 

April  22— -Miss  Wiedefeld — Citizen- 
ship  Training. 

April   23 — Alumni  Day. 

April  2fi — Mr.  Upton,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege— Mathematics. 

April  2  7 — Mr.  Walther — The  Sun 
Dial. 

April   2S — Musical  Program. 

April   2  9 — English — Sr.   II,  Jr.   7. 

April   3  0 — Literary  Societies. 

May  3 — Nature  Study — Tree  Plant- 
ing. 

jNIay  4 — Junior  History — May  Day. 

May   5 — Musical    Program. 

May  6 — Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox. 

May   7 — Student   Council. 
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Wi'bstoi-,  Massac'husi-tts 

A  moment  more  ami   (hey  will  .Rath- 
er— some 
With    faces   shy,     and     some     \vith 

eager  smiles; 
With  welcoming  eyes,  and  all  the 
little  wiles 
That  speak  of  love  and  trust  though 
lips  are  dumb. 

Soon  this  hushed   room  will  quicken 
with   the  hum 
Of  many  voices,  and  these  narrow 

aisles 
Will  feel  the  tread  of  softly-walk- 
ing  files — 
Only  a   moment    more  and   they  will 
come. 

I  am  glad  today  that  I  may  stand 
.A.gain  within  the  walls  of  this  glad 
place; 
Dwelling  once   more  in   Life's   bright 
borderland, 
A  tenant  in  Youth's  country  for  a 
space; 
Holding   awhile   sweet    Childhood   by 
the  hand — 
Teacher  of  little  children,  by  God's 
grace! 


TOWSON  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 
Phone  Towson  204  and  201. 


Start   a    Savings    Account   With 
THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


TRe  (Ot  Huh 

Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty  Shops 


OUR      SPECIAL,      OFFER      IN 

PHOTOGRAPHS   IS  OXOE   MORE 

K.XTENDEI)   TO    .NOR.'MAI. 

sT^D^;^"Ts. 

Snturdav    MorniiiKs    .-Vrc   Rcseired 
for  M.  S.  X.  S. 

THE  ATELIER 

PORTRAIT   PHOTOGRAPHY 

103  W.   licxlngton   St. 

20»    \.    I,il)(-ity    Sr. 


THE    rO.MlXG    OF    SPRING. 

(Florence   Meyer,   Jr.    III.l 
I. 
List   to     the     tune    of     the     lark     on 
the   bough. 
Watch   on   the   bough   as   it   sings! 
Wake!       All     ye     wondering    world, 
awake! 
Wake!    to    the    coming    of    spring! 

n. 

Old    .Mother     Earth     has     her    white 
cloak 
To  put  on  her  velvet  green  gown ; 
She   calls   to   the   life   fast   asleep   on 
her   breast 
So  gently — a  whispering  sound. 
III. 
The  woods,  too,  has  its  deep  shadow 
of  gloom. 
It    smiles    in    the    bright    morning 
light. 
And   stretches  its  arms  to  the  heav- 
ens above 
In  glorious  praise  to  His  might. 
IV. 
The  river  revolts  'gainst  its  armor  of 
ice. 
It    breaks    through    with    laughter 
and    glee; 
It  stumbles,  it  rushes,  it  roars  on  its 
way 
To   greet   a   tumultuous   sea. 
V. 
The   flowers    from   long   winter    rest- 
ing "awake 
And  sleepily  wink  to  the  world; 
The  cozy  warm  sunshine  smiles  down 
on  their  Iieads 
To   spread   forth  their  petals   long 
curled. 

VL 
So   list,   to   the   tune   of   the   lark   on 
the  bough, 
Watch   on   the   bough   as   it   sings! 
Wake!       All     ye    wondering     world, 
awake ! 
Wake!  to  the  coming  of  spring! 


THE  JUNIOR  PROM. 


Just  two  weeks  from  now  the 
Juniors  really  will  be  happy!  Why? 
Because  the  date  of  our  Junior  Prom 
is  April  24,  1926.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  we  are  excited,  for  it  is 
really  going-  to  be  a  wond'erful  affair. 
Our  social  committee,  with  the  able 
aid  of  tlie  entire  Junior  Class,  have 
worked  and  planned  so  faithfully 
that  it  cannot  help  but  be  a  glorious 
success.  Our  aim  now  is  to  make  it 
a  one  hundred  per  cent,  attendance. 
Just  wait  until  the  night  of  the  24th. 
and  we'll  tell  yo)i  if  our  ambitions 
are  realized. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money    and    Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towsou,  Md. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers    in    Coal,     Lumber,     Hardware, 

Builders'    Supplies. 
Towson,  Md.  Riderwood,  Md. 


FRANK  A.  PERSOHN,  JR., 

Optometrist 
Eyesight  Specialist 

OFFICE  HOURS: 

9   A.M.    to    12   M. 

2      to       6    P.    M. 

Tuesday  and  Saturday  nights 

6.30    to    S 

24  West   Pennsylvania  Ave. 
TOWSON       -       -    MARYLAND 


Baltimore  OfiBce: 
Gay  and  Monument  Streets, 


GENERAL    PHOTOGR.\PHY 

JAS.  F.  HUGHES  CO. 
205  AV.  Fayette  St.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W.  Scott — James  Francis 


WALTER  HO  OS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -       VEGETABLES 


THE  DULANY  VERNAY  CO. 
339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

BALTIMORE,  .MD. 

liCadiiiK  .Scliool  .Supply  Hoii.so  of  the 
State. 
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THE  MORALE  OF  OUR  TEACH- 
ING CORPS. 


In  every  line  ot  endeavor,  whether 
it  be  industry,  science,  or  govern- 
ment ;  in  every  profession,  whether 
it  be  medicine,  art,  law,  or  teaching, 
the  person  who  is  most  successful  in 
real  accomplishment  and  receives 
most  satisfaction  from  the  results  of 
his  work  is  he  who  dedicates  his 
lite  in  whole-souled  devotion  to  his 
chosen  work. 

Because  the  products  of  teaching 
are  not  immediately  evident,  they  | 
are  not  immediately  appreciated.  | 
Because  teachers  are  not  often  criti- 
cised or  appreciated  on  the  basis  of 
their  real  value  to  the  children  they 
teach,  there  is  frequently  an  incen- 1 
tive  to  do  the  least  work  possible  in 
order  to  "get  by"  and  to  leave  un- 
done the  thousands  of  things  which 
would  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  children  in  their  charge,  but 
for  the  doing  of  which  they  would 
receive  no  credit,  if,  indeed,  they 
were  not  severely  criticised  by  the 
devotees  of  the  static  in  education. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  our  teachers  and  to 
those  in  authority,  that,  in  spite  of 
contrary  inducements,  there  are 
many  consecrated  teachers  in  our 
schools,  who  have  but  one  object  in 
view — the  welfare  of  those  whose 
development  is  entrusted  to  them.  It 
is  ot  these  I  speak. 

What  is  their  attitude  toward 
their  work,  one  may  ask.  Are  they 
those  who  create  a  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  higher  salaries?  They 
may  do  this,  but  for  laudable  not 
selfish  reasons.  They  realize  that 
the  best  teachers  can  best  serve  the 
needs  of  their  children  by  serving  the 
community.  They  desire  the  means 
to  prepare  themselves  by  further 
study,  travel,  and  culture  to  be  better 
teachers.  They  aim  to  make  their 
profession  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  attract  to  it  the  best  type  of  young 
people  who  may  in  turn  carry  on  the 
highest  ideals  of  service. 

They  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  commune  with  others; 
they  read  such  literature  as  is  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  guidance 
to  them ;  they  apply  whatever  of 
good  they  get  to  their  own  situa- 
tions. 

Our  teachers  realize  the  pupils' 
needs  for  adult  life,  it  is  true;  but 
they  recognize  the  fact  that  Educa- 
tion is  Life,  not  merely  a  prepara- 
tion for  future  life;  therefore,  they 
live  with  the  child,  instead  of  impos- 
ing adult  values  upon  child  activities. 
They  are  always  conscious  of  teach- 
ing boys  and  girls,  not  mere  subject 
matter. 

Consecration  is  the  one  element 
that  makes  our  work  rank  with  that 
of  other  professions.  It  is  the  devo- 
tion of  the  lawyer,  doctor,  artist,  or 
minister  that  makes  his  work  pro- 
fessional.     Without    it      ours    would 


dcKenerate  into  a  mere  wage-earn- 
ers'  organization. 

Our  teachers  are  best  paid  by  an 
inner  joy  and  satisfaction  from 
knowledge  of  work  well-done,  of  an 
influence  that  passes  on  down 
through  the  ages,  in  feeling  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 

They  appreciate  the  chance  of  as- 
sociation with  the  growing  mind  of 
youth,  which  keeps  them  young  In 
mind  and  spirit.  The  work  of  car- 
rying on  the  social  inheritance  of  the 
race  is  their  problem.  It  involves 
participation  in  the  interests  of  the 
community — social,  religious,  athlet- 
ic,— but  such  participation  is  al- 
ways a  means  to  an  end,  the  better 
development  of  the  children  of  the 
community. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  shortly  be- 
fore he  died.  "The  world  is  run  by 
ideals."  If  this  is  true  of  the  world, 
it  is  doubly  so  of  school.  We  hear 
so  much  of  the  superficial,  flippant, 
even  criminal  tendencies  of  youth. 
Whether  the  children  of  today  are 
worse  than  those  of  a  generation 
ago  or  whether  modern  life  offers 
greater  opportunity  for  misdirected 
initiative  to  express  itself,  we  do  not 
know.  But  one  fact  is  clear.  There 
is  great  need  for  high  ideals.  Our 
problem  is  largely  one  of  character 
development — not  training  in  morals 
or  religion,   but  character  education. 

In  brief,  the  morale  of  our  teach- 
ing corps  is  that  of  a  good  fighter. 
They  fight  ignorance,  ill  health,  im- 
morality. They  oppose  all  elements 
of  human  destruction,  and  nurse 
those  of  conservation  and  progress. 
Consciousness  of  giving  their  best 
for  all  future  generations  gives  them 
their  greatest  reward.  They  are 
able  to  say  as  did  Roosevelt  when 
asked  the  secret  of  his  success,  "I 
like  my  job." — Anna  C.  Harrison, 
Principal  of  Sudlersville  High  School. 


THE   JOURNAL    OF   EDUCA- 
TIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


This  journal  is  devoted  primarily 
to  the  scientific  study  of  learning  and 
teaching.  Dr.  Harold  Rugg.  of  Lin- 
coln School  of  New  York,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Editors.  Among 
its  editors  are  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike, 
Teachers'  College;  Dr.  L.  M.  Terman, 
Stanford,  and  Dr.  Arthur  I.  Gates  and 
Dr.  Rudolph  Pintner. 

The  outstanding  article  in  the 
March  number  is  that  by  Mark  A. 
May  and  Hugh  Hartshorne,  "First 
Steps  Toward  a  Scale  for  Measuring 
Attitudes."  The  authors  have  en- 
deavored to  build  up  a  scale  for 
measuring  dishonesty  by  finding  out 
the  attitude  of  school  children  in  the 


specific   case   of   cheating   in    exafnin- 
ations. 

The  assumption  is  that  by  the  time 
the  child  has  reached  fifth  grade  he 
has  more  or  less  permanent  "sets" 
toward  cheating  in  school  work.  He 
may  be  set  against  it,  or  in  favor  of 
it,  or  neutral  towards  it.  On  this 
assumption  these  sets  run  from  neu- 
trality at  one  end  where  are  those 
who  cannot  help  cheating,  to  the 
other  end  where  are  those  who  are 
"dead  set"  against  it.  A  series  of 
seven  tests  were  given  to  define 
behavior,  and  grades  of  difficulties 
were  on  the-cheating  and  anti-cheat- 
ing  end  of  the  scale.  Criteria  for 
evaluating  the  scale  was  summarized, 
and  a  method  of  scoring  arrived  at. 
The  scale  was  tried  out  on  thirty-two 
bright  children  in  the  5A  Grade,  and 
263  children  in  an  institution  for 
dependents.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  this  scale  for  testing  cheating  in 
class-room  situations  be  perfected, 
that  another  be  constructed  for 
games  or  play  situations,  another 
for  situations  involving  money  or 
business  transactions,  and  that  such 
a  scale  might  give  a  measure  of  the 
whole  complex  of  behavior  tendencies 
called  dishonesty. 

Dr.  H.  Heinus,  University  of  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  has  attempted  to 
answer  the  question,  "It  is  possible 
at  any  age  to  determine  all  the  in- 
tellectual potentiality  of  an  individu- 
al? In  an  article,  "A  Personal  Con- 
stant," Theodore  P.  Karwoski  and 
Erwin  O.  Christensen  are  the  authors 
of  "A  Test  for  Art  Appreciation." 
The  second  article  in  a  series  by 
John  W.  Gowan  and  Marjorie  Goroh. 
University  of  Maine,  has  for  its  title, 
"Age,  Sex  and  the  Interrelations  of 
Mental  Attainments  of  College  Stu- 
dents." 

The  study  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

There  is  no  direct  correlation  be- 
tween mental  ability  and  chrono- 
logical age. 

Women  were  shown  to  be  equal  if 
not  slightly  superior  to  men  in  their 
mental    attainments    in    College. 

Women  who  go  to  college  are  a 
selected  group,  much  better  in 
their  high  school  attainments  than 
the  men  who  go  to  college.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  sexes,  however, 
is  not  so  great  in  College  as  in  High 
Schools. 

C.  O  Matthews,  graduate  student 
in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  very  enlightening  notes 
in  articles  in  Educational  Psychology. 
New  publications  in  this  and  other  re- 
lated fields  have  been  reviewed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Educational  Psychology  by  M. 
H.  Willing,  Gladys  Schweisinger, 
Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Laura 
Zirbes. 

N.  BIRDSONG, 
Dept.    of   Psychology. 
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LETS  GO,   TEAM! 

Uobin.s  and  April  showers  may 
lurald  Spring,  but  one  of  the  surest 
signs  that  Spring  is  here  is  the  crack 
as  wood  crashes  into  horsehide  and 
the  or  pill  goes  sailing  into  space. 
Normal  shows  prospects  of  putting 
out  a  winning  nine.  With  Ted  Sny- 
der and  Peck  Windsor  alternating 
between  the  pitching  box  and  first 
base,  Stouffer  behind  the  bat.  Ford 
at  second,  Mahaney  at  shortstop  and 
Maltingly  at  third.  Coach  Callowhill 
has  developed  one  of  the  fastest  in- 
fifclds  seen  here  for  several  seasons, 
lludderar.  Derr.  Durry,  Manakee  and 
Heltleman  are  fighting  hard  to  se- 
cure the  outfield  positions;  the  three 
first  named  propably  appearing  in 
the  initial  line-up.  The  first  game 
on  our  grounds  is  with  the  Army- 
Navy  Preparatory  Scliool,  April  15. 
The  schedule  for  the  entire  season 
follows: 

April    12 — Forest   Park — away. 
April   IS — Army-Navy  Prep — at  Nor- 
mal. 
April    2:; — ilcDonough      Preparatory 

School — at    Normal. 
April  29 — Mt.  St.  .Joseph's — away. 
May   1 — Naval   Academj' — away. 
May   7 — Loyola  High — at  Normal. 
ilay    14 — Sparrows    Point — at      Nor- 
mal. 
May   17 — Towson   High — at   Normal. 
May    19 — Briarley  Hall — at  Normal. 
May  21 — Towson  High — away. 
May    24— Mt.    St.    Joseph's — at   Nor- 
mal. 
May  28 — Open.     , 

June    2 — Westminster   High    at   Nor- 
mal. 

Lee   Martin. 


uial's  or  the  prep  school's  squad  to 
ring  in  on  a  two-bagger. 

The  Xormalites  won  the  game  in 
the  eighth  inning.  Coming  to  bat 
in  this  frame  with  the  score  tliree-all, 
the  Normal  lads  quickly  set  out  to 
score  their  fourth  run.  Mattingly 
reached  first,  stole  second,  and  wait- 
ed. Mahaney  lifted  a  high  fly  that 
one  of  the  opposing  gardeners 
muffled,  and  "Reds"  scampered  home 
with   the  winning  counter. 

You  got  one  game.  Normal;  get 
after  the  rest! 


NORMAL  MEN  SCORE  AT 
ARMORY. 


NORMAL  OPENS  BASEBALL 
SEASON. 


Ikals   F'lies^t   I'mk   High,  4-3. 

'i"he  Normal  boys  on  April  1 2 
journeyed  into  Hylon  Park,  Balti- 
more, to  entertain  Forest  Park  High 
School  on  the  baseball  diamond,  and 
they  proudly  returned  with  one  scalp 
hanging  at  their  belt. 

The  game  was  a  close  pitcher's 
battle  throughout.  Ted  Snyder  hold- 
ing the  High  School  lads  to  six  hits 
and  whiffing  eleven,  while  Woodfill  of 
the  losers,  allowed  only  three  hits, 
tour  miscues  behind  him  proving  his 
undoing. 

"Reds"  Mattingly,  new  third  base- 
man for  Norma!,  proved  to  be  the 
star  on  the  attack.  He  annexed  one 
(if  his  team's  three  hits,  stole  two 
bases,  and  scored  two  runs.  "Peck" 
Windsor   was   the   only   one   on   Nor- 


l»lace   Tliiid    In    Senior    Track   Meet. 

A  scintillating  company  of  Normal 
track  stars  flocked  into  the  Fifth 
Regiment  Armory  of  Baltimore. 
March  27,  to  vie  with  other  athletes 
in  the  P.  A.  L.  meet. 

Ted  Snyder,  record-holder  and 
winner  of  the  high-jump  last  year, 
could  not  equal  his  1925  efforts  and 
cnly  got  second  place  this  year. 
Parley  Huff  nabbed  fourth  place  in 
the  standing  broad-jump.  But  the 
real  thrill  for  Normal  followers  oc- 
curred in  the  last  race,  the  mile  re- 
lay. The  team,  composed  of  Cross. 
Mattingly,  Durry  and  Windsor,  bat- 
tled gamely  to  overcome  Forest 
Park's  quartet,  but  were  just  barely 
■  not  able  to  do  it.  Forest  Park's 
lead-off  man  grabbed  a  big  lead-off. 
Mattingly  cut  the  distance  down  to 
half  on  his  rival.  Durry  gained  his 
.share  of  lost  ground,  and  Windsoi" 
worked  his  long  legs  like  pistons  to 
'i  catch  the  frying  Forest  Park  anchor 
I  man.  But  the  required  distance  was 
a  little  too  great  and  Normal's  last 
sliok-holder,  finishing  strong,  lacked 
a   couple  of  yards  at  the  tape. 

?.iore  training,  and  better  luck 
next  time,  boys! 


NORMAL  GIRLS  BEAT 
SALISBURY. 

Kastoi-ii    Slio'    La-s.ses   Battle   Gamely. 
KoiiiKT    .Voriiial     Girls    Return. 

March  2  0  saw  a  disastrous  game 
for  the  visiting  Salisburyites,  the 
basketball  score  in  the  post-season 
game    being    4  5-17,    favor   Normal. 

However,  all  Normal  School  takes 
off  its  hats  to  the  never-say-die,  gal- 
lant spirit  of  the  girls'  basketball 
team  from  Salisbury  Normal  School. 
Without  any  gym  whatsoever  these 
representatives  of  the  newest  Normal 
School  in  the  Slate  grimly  practiced 
to  meet  us.  Without  any  competi- 
tion  at  .tU   to   prepare   them   for   the 


game,  this  being  the  first  and  only 
basketball  game  on  the  Salisbury 
schedule. 

But  Normal's  guarding  was  too 
much  for  this  spunky  team.  Nor- 
mal's experienced  forwards  were  too 
crafty  for  this  hard-fighting  sextet. 
So  Normal's  experience  finally  con- 
quered over  the  grit  and  determin- 
ation of  the  most  sportsmanlike  bas- 
ketball   team    seen    here — Salisbury. 

A  touch  of  color  enlivened  the 
game  in  another  way.  Three  girls, 
who  had  been  Juniors  at  Normal 
School  last  year,  returned  as  friendly 
foes  from  Salisbury.  Wilsie  Griffin, 
Edwina  Anderson  and  Miss  Brown,  a 
guard,  once  more  viewed  the  halls 
at  Towson  and  renewed  old  friend- 
ships. All  three  played  gallantly 
for  their  new  Alma  Jlater  against 
their  old  Alma  Mater,  urged  on  by 
the  encouraging  cheers  of  old 
friends. 

Salisbury — it  was  a  great  game; 
we  all  bow  admiringly  before  you: 
Normal  (45):  Salisbury  (17): 

Braunstein  F.     Smoot 

Dickey  F.     Griffin 

France  C.     Anderson 

Grimes  S.  C.     Webster 

Donelson  G.     Townsend 

Hilgenburg  G.      Brown 

Substitution:  Fisher  (for  Smoot); 
Goals:  Braunstein  7,  Dickey  14, 
Smoot  6,  Griffin  1,  Fisher  1;  Foul 
shots:   Dickey  3.  Smoot  1. 


THE    AGES    OF    CHILDHOOD. 

"Wilberforce,"  queried  the  visit- 
ing curate,  "how  old  are  you  now?" 

"That  is  a  difficult  question,"  an- 
sw-ered  Wilberforce.  drawing  his 
hand  across  his  high  forehead  and 
wiping  his  glasses  reflectively.  "The 
latest  personal  survey  available 
shows  my  psychological  age  to  be 
twelve,  my  moral  age  four,  my  an- 
atomical age  seven  and  my  physicf- 
logical  age  six.  I  suppose,  liow- 
ever,  you  refer  to  my  chronological 
age  which  is  eight.  That  is  so  old- 
fashioned  I  seldom  think  of  it  any- 
more." 


Dividend:  "And  if  a  boat  load  of 
barbers  were  to  pass — what  wouldst 
call  it.   my  little  Mayflower? 

Pension:  "I'll  bite,  Horatio,  what 
would  I  call  it? 

Dividend:  "A  clipper  ship,  sweet 
one." — Dartmouth    Jack   o'   Lantern. 


yay: 

Many  girls  often  brag  about  mak- 
ing a  monkey  of  some  boy,  but  isn't 
it  miraculous  what  they  can  make 
out  of  themselves  with  a  little  rouge, 
powder  and   lipstick? — Whirlwind. 


HAVE   YOU  A  DATE? 


April  ;iO.  1926,  at  8:15  P.  M.  for 
"Little  Scarface,"  presented  by  the 
Normal  Literary  Society,  and  "The 
Travellers,"  presented  by  the  Pesta- 
lozzi  Literary  Society.  Admission  50c. 
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'BE  NOT  LIKE  DUMB, 
DRIVEN  CATTLE." 


(By  Sophie  Mindel.) 

My!  It  was  dark!  Would  it  be  a 
cloudy  day?  Would  it  rais  "this" 
day?  Oh,  it  mustn't!  Perhaps  if 
the  shades  were  raised  a  little  the 
outside  world  would  look  lighter. 
But,  no!  Even  the  trees  were  only 
a  blur.  The  Sparrow  Family  that 
chirped  me  awake  every  morning 
were  not  out!  Could  it  be  that  they 
felt  a  storm  coming  and  so  would  not 
leave  their  warm  nest?  Stupid!  It 
was  only  five  o'clock — the  sun  does 
not  deign  to  smile  upon  the  earth 
at  such  an  hour!  ShiVeringly,  I 
crept  into  bed  to  wait — hopefully — 
fearfully.     Would  it  be  a  sunny  day? 

Six-thirty,  seven-thirty — Hooray ! 
"All's  well  with  the  world."  It's  a 
gloriously  sunny  day!  A  last  look 
at  the  suitcase  to  see  if  everything 
is  packed,  a  bite  to  eat  and  a  kiss 
for   Mother,   and   then  on   to   school! 

Why  all  the  bother  and  bustle?  It 
is  quite  a  daily  occurrence  to  arise 
early  to  seek  knowledge  in  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School.  Yes,  but 
it  is  no  daily  occurrence  to  go  to 
New  York.  New  York!-  The  City 
of  dreams! 

Months  ago  plans  had  been  formu- 
lated for  a  group  of  students  to  go 
to  New  York  to  visit  schools.  The 
enthusiasm — the  joy  of  it!  What 
could  be  more  enchanting  than  to 
visit  such  schools  as  the  Lincoln,  the 
Horace  Mann,  the  Ethical  Culture, 
the  Angelo  Patri,  and  the  Walden? 
The  very  thought  sent  little  thrills 
of  expectation  down  one's  spine.  A 
year  and  a  half  had  been  spent  in 
our  school,  where,  every  now  and 
then,  one  teacher  or  another  had  re- 
ferred to  the  Lincoln  School,  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  or  to  one  of  the 
.  other  schools.  This  had  whetted  our 
educational  appetites,  and  we  felt  as 
if  we  would  do  anything  to  get  to 
New  York. 

Alas,  many  there  were  who  fell  by 
the  wayside!  The  spirit  was  there, 
but  the  flesh  was  weak — or,  rather, 
tests  and  term  papers  wait  for  no 
student. 

At  last,  on  March  3,  192  6,  the 
brave  little  band  of  survivors,  thir- 
ty-two students  and  their  inspiring 
leaders,  set  forth.  They  left  Normal 
at  three-thirty.  As  at  the  departure 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  old,  there  were 
staunch  friends  standing  by  who 
waved  goodbye.  Even  the  very 
buildings  seemed  to  say,  "Goodbye! 
Bon  Voyage! "    ■ 

We  arrived  at  the  station  at  last, 
and  what  a  reception  awaited  us! 
There  were  actually  two  photograph- 
ers to  take  our  pictures.  This  was 
ample  proof  of  how  our  fame  had 
spread.  Toot!  Toot!  All  aboard 
for  New  York!  Look,  there  on  a 
window  of  the  train  is  a  large  pen- 


nant saying,  "MARYLAND  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL".  Even  the  train 
people  had  remembered  us. 

What  a  joy  it  was  to  sink  into  a 
soft  seat  and  have  the  world  go  by! 
Time  flew.  Even  the  girls  who  had 
planned  to  study  found  no  time  to  do 
so.  There  were  so  many  fascinating 
questions  to  discuss.  For  instance, 
"Is  it  better  to  bob  or  not?"  "Shall 
we  visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum?" 
"AVhat  is  the  Prince  George  Hotel 
like?"  "Whom  do  you  want  to  room 
with?" 

Five  o'clock — "First  call  to  sup- 
pah."  Who  could  resist  the  call? 
No  one!  Another  surprise  in  the  din- 
ing room — flowers,  yellow  and  white. 
Normal's  colors  again! 

Nine  o'clock — "All  off!  New 
York!  New  York!  Pennsylvania 
Station!"  We  were  actually  in  New 
York.  Clutching  our  cases,  some  o£ 
us  decided  to  walk  to  our  hotel.  We 
wanted  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
right  from  the  beginning. 

A  mission  house  in  the  heart  of 
Chinatown — at  midnight.  Men  sing- 
ing"— a  hymn.  Men  praying.  Men 
who  needed  food  more  than  they 
needed  to  have  their  souls  saved! 
A  body  without  a  soul!  A  soul  with- 
out a  body!  Which  is  better?  The 
Chapel  was  on  the  flrst  floor.  We 
walked  down  some  rickety  stairs. 
We  stood  on  floors  of  cement  and 
were  told  that  after  the  men  flnished 
praying  they  could  come  down  here, 
and  if  they  were  hungry  they  were 
given  a  half  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
steaming  cup  of  coffee.  If  they  were 
cold,  they  could  warm  their  hands 
at  the  stove.  Then,  with  their  tat- 
tered coats  as  pillows,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  lie  down  on  the  cement  floor 
and  sleep — if  they  could.  Horrible 
— but  it  was  far  better  than  walk- 
ing the  streets  all  night  in  the  bitter 
cold. 

The  guide  pointed  out  that  the 
Mission  House  had  once  been  a  Chi- 
nese den.  He  showed  us  the  places 
in  the  walls  where  bunks  had  been 
and  where  the  people  lost  them- 
selves in  "The  Opium  Heaven."  How 
interesting  to  know  that  when  once 
people  were  gaining  forgetfulness, 
they  were  now  gaining  remembrance! 
The  Mission  House  was  full  of  men. 
I  could  not  help  but  wonder — Is  the 
saving  of  the  souls  of  the  women  left 
to  God? 

Chinatown  is  full  of  crooked  little 
houses.  The  blinds  were  all  drawn. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  humans 
lived  within  these  houses?  What 
dramas  are  enacted  within  those 
sealed  doors?  Perhaps  sorrow!  Per- 
haps joy!  I  cannot  blame  the  Chi- 
nese for  not  liking  to  have  them- 
selves exploited,  and  have  tourists 
come  and  stare  and  ridicule  them. 
They  are  just  as  human  as  we  are. 
Wasn't  it  one  of  Shakespeare's  char- 
acters who  said,  "Have  not  we  eyes? 


Have  not  we  hands,  organs,  dimen- 
sions, passions?  Fed  with  the  same 
food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed 
by  the  same  means,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer as  you  are?" 

We  passed  two  Chinese  youths 
who  stared  at  us.  One  said  some- 
thing in  rapid  Chinese.  They 
laughed.  I'm  wondering  it  we  could 
have  translated  what  they  had  said 
whether  it  wouldn't  have  been. 
"Great  Buddha,  look  what's  struck 
Chinatown! " 

A  bed  to  rest  my  weary  bones,  a 
chance  to  close  my  "sightseeing" 
eyes,  a  wish  to  sleep!  Why  is  it  that 
when  we  ask  Sleep  to  come  to  us, 
she  pauses?  While  she  paused,  my 
thoughts  spun  round  and  round.  My 
brain  repeated  over  and  over,  "New 
York,  New  York — the  City  of  sorrow 
and  joy  that  turns  day  into  fathom- 
less night — happy  people,  sad  people, 
rich  people,  poor  people — Whither? 
Whither?  Dwellers  of  New  York, 
where  are  your  children?  Do  they 
sleep  the  sleep  of  happy  children  or 
have  they  cried  themselves  to  sleep? 
Do  you  make  the  road  of  childhood 
hard  for  their  little  feet  to  tread, 
or  have  you  paved  the  road  of  child- 
hood with  flowers' — each  flower  one 
which  can  be  plucked  to  make  the 
bouquet  of  life  complete? 

Hurry,  Sleep!  Let  night  pass,  for 
day  will  bring  my  answer — 

The  Lincoln  School  on  the  outside 
looks  like  many  another  good  school. 
It  is  on  the  inside  that  one  senses 
the  difference.  Will  you  come  with 
me  and  spend  the  morning  in  Miss 
Wright's  flrst  grade?  Today  is 
Thursday  and  on  the  blackboard  is 
this  program: 

Tluirsday. 

9:10  Cooking  or  Science;  10:10 — ■ 
10:15  Block  Play;  10:15 — 10:30 
Lunch  Period;  10:30 — 11:20  Block 
Play  Out-of-doors;  11:20 — 12:00 
Drawing;  12:00 — 12:30  Stories  and 
Plays;    12:30 — 1:00  Music. 

The  children  have  returned  to  the 
room.  They  have  been  having  a  sci- 
ence lesson.  There  are  thirteen  chil- 
dren in  the  group,  but  a  few  are  ab- 
sent. The  children  Immediately  be- 
gin to  work.  The  room  takes  on 
the  appearance  of  a  work  room.  Some 
children  take  out  large  wooden  boxes 
and  begin  to  saw  holes  in  them.  The 
holes  are  for  windows  and  doors. 
You  see,  the  children  are  planning  a 
community,  and  every  community 
has  its  houses  and  stores.  The  chil- 
dren have  already  found  that  streets 
are  necessary.  Out  of  this  will  grow 
studies  of  clean  streets,  police,  and 
flremen.  Sometimes  a  child  will 
write  a  letter,  and  then  the  children 
will  study  the  letter  system.  What 
could  be  more  illuminating  and  fas- 
cinating than  to  have  a  postman  ac- 
tually come  and  talk  to  the  children? 
That   is   what    Miss   Wright    is    going 
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to   do.      That   is   what   every   teacher 
should  do. 

Jliss  Wright  called  two  little  boj-s 
over  to  read.  These  boys  were  the 
best  readers  of  the  class.  They  were 
reading  in  a  book  called.  "The  Magic 
Book."  by  Miss  Wright.  This  book 
will  be  published  soon.  It  Is  one 
complete  story,  and  holds  the  chil- 
dren's interest.  This  book  is  the 
children's  first  real  reading  book, 
and  it  is  different  from  the  first 
reading  books  that  we  give  our  chil- 
dren, because  ours  are  books  of  many 
short  stories,  while  this  is  one  long 
complete  story.  The  use  of  this 
book  is  one  of  the  experiments  in 
first    grade   reading. 

Here  is  Miss  Wright's  present 
method  of  teaching  reading:  First. 
the  children  have  an  excursion  or 
some  activity.  Then  they  discuss  it. 
and  then  dictate  to  the  teacher  sen- 
tences about  it.  The  teacher  writes 
these  on  the  board.  Then,  she 
makes  a  chart  of  it.  and  it  is  next 
printed  on  the  bulletin  board.  The 
children  have  many  excursions  and 
experiences.  and  much  reading 
erowing  out  of  them.  The  First 
Graders  are  now  ready  for  their  first 
reading  book.  As  I  said  before,  this 
book,  instead  of  being  the  usual 
Primer,  is  "The  Magic  Book."  Their 
library  table  contains  many  printed 
picture  books  to  stimulate  them  to 
read.  When  we  were  there.  March 
4.  these  books  had  been  taken  away, 
and  on  the  table  were  books  of  the 
children's  excursions  with  either  the 
children's  illustrations  or  kodak  pic- 
thres.  There  was  a  book  called, 
"The  Milk  Play",  which  had  pictures 
in  which  the  children  were  interest- 
ed. The  pictures  of  the  houses  of  a 
community  were  in  another  book. 
There  was  a  book  of  original  poems. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  made  some  original  poetry. 
But.  there  they  were  I  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  books  was 
the  first  bulletin.     It  was  called: 

Ordering    Lunch.  , 

Who   will   eat   an   apple?  , 

Who  will  drink  orange  juice? 

Who   will   drink  milk? 

Who  will  eat  a  cracker? 

How  wise  a  teacher  to  thus  use 
the   never-failing  food   appeal? 

Before,  I  said  that  the  room  had 
the  appearance  of  a  work  room.  This 
seemed  different  to  me.  because  at 
Montebello  School  the  rooms  always 
look  so  much  like  "home"  rooms. 
The  rooms  at  the  Lincoln  School,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  work  of  the 
children   as  the  centre  of   the  stage. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me 
was  that  there  were'nt  many  real 
paintings  on  the  walls.  The  paint- 
ings, drawings.  and  sometimes 
scribblings  were  all  the  work  of  the 
children. 

There  were  two  easels  in  the  room, 
which   if  they  could   talk   would   tell 


of  many  strange  and  marvelous 
things  that  had  been  painted  on 
them. 

The  Bulletin  Board  showed  signs 
that  the  children  had  been  experi- 
menting with  success,  for  it  had  on 
it: 

Whirl,   whirl,   whirl! 
Whirl  the  cream 

Around  and  around. 
Shake  the  cream 

In  the  jar 
Harder!      Harder! 
Oh.  Look!      Look! 

See  the  Specks  of  yellow  butter. 
Now    the    cream    is    turning    into 

butter. 
See  the  white  buttermilk. 
Take  the  yellow  butter  out  of  the 

jar. 
Now    wash    the    butter    with    cold 

water. 
Now   wash   it   again. 
Shall  we  put  salt  in  it? 
What  nice  yellow  butter! 

I  never  saw  so  many  blocks  In  my 
life.  There  were  blocks  of  all  shapes 
and  kinds — big  blocks  and  little 
blocks!  Miss  Wright  explained  that 
the  blocks  gave  the  children  a  chance 
tor   self-expression. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  than  to  sit  quietly  with 
closed  eyes  and  listen — while  some- 
one with  a  soft,  quiet  voice,  full  of 
expression  reads  verse  to  you?  The 
verse  was  the  kind  that  just  swings 
along  in  perfect  rhythm  in  such 
beautiful  words  that  even  first  grad- 
ers were  conscious  that  "God's  in  his 
Heaven.     All's  right  with  the  world." 

When  I  heard  Miss  Wright  read 
the  poetry  ffrom  Silver  Pennies  by 
Thompson)  pity  surged  in  my  heart. 
Why  weren't  there  more  Miss 
Wrights? — more  people  to  under- 
stand children,  to  love  children? 

If  teachers  want  to  form  a  lasting 
bond  between  good  literature  and 
children,  they  need  to  begin  to  read 
to  them  even  in  the  first  grade,  the 
"best"  poetry  and  best  selected 
stories! 

During  recess  the  children  went 
to  a  shed  where  they  took  very  large 
blocks.  They  player  with  them,  let- 
ting their  imaginations  have  full 
sway.  First,  they  built  a  ship,  and 
away  they  went  "abroad."  They 
came  back  to  America  only  to  re- 
make their  ship  into  a  train  and  then 
off  they  went  to  California.  They 
liked  the  climate  of  California  much, 
tor  it  was  so  nice  and  warm  (the 
weather  on  Mach  4  was  really  freez- 
ing) and  they  brought  back  with 
them  the  loveliest  oranges!  They 
could  not  stay  long  in  California,  for 
it  was  time  to  go  indoors  and  back  to 
school.  But  wasn't  that  a  lovely 
trip  to  make  in  fifteen  minutes? 

In  working  with  clay  Miss  Wright 
commended  the  children  who  started 
well.  She  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  others  how  one  coiled  his  clay 
frsl  and  then  smoothed  it.     To  keep 


the   children   busy   with   their   hands 
I  and   not  their  tongues.   Miss   Wright 
called    a    "Quaker    Meeting."      More 
work — less  tongue.     It  succeeded. 

When    the    children    started    their 
work  on  the  clay,  they  were  told  to 
make   an   article  that   could   be   used 
I  in  the  houses  that  they  were  making. 
I  One    of      the    points      stressed    was. 
I  "Make    something    that    is    useable." 
.Another.  "Do  not  sit  idle."     And  an- 
other. "No  work  will  be  accepted  un- 
less it  is  good  since  we  do  not  want 
1  to  waste  the  clay." 

When   I   left   the   First    Grade   my 

mind   said.    "You   must    have   knowl- 

(edge  to  teach."     My  heart  answered. 

i"You  must  have  understanding  and. 

'above  all.  a  love  for  children!" 

Is  there  a  desire  within  you  to  do 

something?     Have  you  wanted  for  a 

long;   time   to   make     a     radio,  write 

I  a  play?      Perhaps  your  fingers  actu- 

j  ally  ache  to  get  crayons  in  hand  and 

'draw,   draw,  draw!      The  children  of 

i  the  Lincoln  School  had  these  desires. 

Oh.  fortunate  children  to  have  them 

,  realized. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  children 
who  want  to  create  are  given  the 
chance  to  do  so  under  the  supervis 
ion  of  their  teachers.  There  is  one 
stipulation  and  that  is  that  the  work 
if  started,  be  completed.  Of  course 
the  work  must  be  worthwhile,  that 
is  taken  for  granted. 

Boys   love   to   cook.      So   I've   been 
I  told.  but.  do  you  know.  I  really  nev- 
'  er   believed   this?      Imagine   my  con 
sternation  when  I  observed  in  one  of 
the      Thursday     afternoon      creative 
classes  boys  actually  making  cookies 
and  candy!      Were  they  enjoying  it? 
Will    I    ever   forget   the   face   of   one 
boy  of  ten,  a  round,  fat,   pink-faced 
boy,   making  cookies?      How  serious 
!  was  the  expression  on  his  face  as  he 
dropped  a  spoonful  of  cooky  on  the 
pan,    another   spoonful,    till   the   pan 
was  full.     And  then  what  a  heaven- 
ly expression  lit  up  the  cherub's  face 
as  he  licked  the  spoon. 
I      With  a  head  full  of  ideas  one  left 
j  the  Lincoln  School.     My  last  thought 
was.    "Such    wonderful    tilings    going 
on!      I  only  hope  that  I  can  remem- 
ber   some    of    them    to    try    when    I 
, teach." 

Suppers  may  come  and  suppers 
may  go.  but  one  supper  will  live  on 
forever,  and  that  is  the  supper  we 
ate  at  the  International  Students' 
House.  A  Japanese  Supper!  What 
'  did  it  matter  if  fingers  were  clumsy 
and  chop  sticks  were  fickle?  We  ate 
of  a  dish  delicious,  whose  name  we 
cannot  pronounce.  The  occasion  was 
indeed  auspicious,  and.  oh.  the  dish 
delicious! 

To  ride  in  a  bus  in  the  daytime 
is  prosaic,  but  to  ride  in  a  bus  at 
night  is  quite  another  matter.  Streets 
pass  in  review,  all  ready  for  inspec- 
tion. People  come  and  go.  Would 
that  I  could  go  with  them!  I  would 
delve  into  their  secrets,  find  out  why 
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that  man  sits  with  a  face  so  sour. 
Has  the  world  treated  you  harshly, 
stranger?  Yonder  sits  a  painted 
lady — her  hair  a  bleached  gold — the 
tinsel  gold  that  fades  with  the  day- 
light, a  scarlet  mouth  that  laughs 
into  the  face  of  the  man  beside  her. 
Are  you  happy,  oh  painted  lady?  The 
secrets  I  would  know  I  must  not  ask, 
for  I  am  a  teacher.  Thank  God!  My 
business  is  with  children — children 
whose  mouths  are  clean  and  whose 
souls  are  pure.  God  created  Man  and 
Woman — He  saw  His  mistake,  and 
created   children! 

Listen,  music,  the  sound  of  s, 
voice.  What  could  be  stranger  than 
music  on  a  bus  in  New  York?  Ha! 
Nothing  is  strange  in  New  York.  It 
is  the  voice  of  the  driver  of  the  bus. 
Now  his  voice  rises,  now  falls — his 
clear  tenor  calls,  "I  wanna'  go  where 
you  go" — The  voice  is  drowned  by 
the  rush  of  traffic — "I  wanna'  love 
when  you  love" — What  a  voice!  Per 
haps  an  unknown  genius  sings  his 
way  through  life  on  the  seat  of  a 
blue  bus.  Yes.  it  is  true.  "There's 
many  a  man  whose  genius  dies  before 
it  has  a  chance  to  be  born." 

Angelo  Patri  is  different  from  any 
other  person.  Angelo  Patri's  office 
is  different  from  any  other  principal's 
office.  In  his  sanctuary  he  is  sur 
rounded  by  the  works  of  his  school 
children.  Do  I  say  his  sanctuary?  I 
am  wrong — it  is  not  his  sanctuary, 
but  everj'one's  sanctuary,  for  every 
one  is  welcome. 

On  one  wall  is  a  bust  of  Lincoln — 
the  Lincoln  of  benign  expression — 
the  Lincoln  who  understood,  who 
sympathized.  It  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  a  boy  could  have  sculptured 
it!  Mr.  Patri  said  that  the  boy 
showed  so  much  promise  that  he  haa 
been  sent  for  a  year's  study  in  Rome. 
Now  he  was  back  in  New  York  plan- 
ning to  exhibit  about  seventy  or 
eighty  pieces  of  his  work  at  a  Fifth 
Avenue  Art  Gallery. 

On  the  desk  of  the  office  was  a 
beautiful  vase — also  made  by  a  child. 
In  a  case  against  the  wall  were  love- 
ly modeled  animals,  jars  and  what 
not.  Against  the  walls  were  beauti- 
ful  paintings. 

The  work  of  the  children  not  only 
was  in  the  office  but  also  on  the  walls 
of  the  halls  and  in  the  different 
rooms.  Here  on  one  wall  were  illus- 
trations beautifully  painted  of  Moth- 
er Goose  Rhymes.  On  another  wall 
were  illustrations  of  fairy  tales: 
here  a  picture  of  a  vase  of  flowers; 
there  a  picture  of  a  woman  bidding 
her  husband  farewell  as  he  sailed 
away.  Each  picture  had  expression 
in  it,  each  picture  told  something. 
Mr.  Patri  has  been  able  to  touch  the 
hidden  spring  of  creation  in  those 
Italian  children  and  what  treasures 
he  has  brought  to  light! 

In  one  room  some  of  the  children 
were    making   boats.      How   carefully 


they  shaped  them.  With  what 
pride  one  boy  looked  at  his  craft 
which  was  nearly  finished!  The 
faces  of  the  children  were  full  of  in- 
terest and  joy — interest  in  their 
work,  joy  because  of  their  work. 

What  will  you  do  with  the  boats 
when  you  have  finished?"  I  asked. 
"Take  them  to  the  Bronx  River  and 
see  if  they  will  sail."  answered  a 
boy.  Another  face  lit  up.  "Perhaps 
we  shall  have  races  with  our  boats. 
Another  boy  showed  me  some  tables 
that  they  had  made.  Still  another 
showed  me  perfect  stools  which  were 
waiting  to  be  painted.  Everyone  was 
busy  making  something  useful.  These 
boys  may  be  called  upon  any  day  to 
go  forth  to  help  earn  their  bread 
and  butter,  and  so  Mr.  Patri  is  wise- 
ly teaching  them  hov/  to  make  the 
things  that  will  be  of  use  and  how  to 
do  something  with  which  to  earn 
their  bread. 

Such  a  buzzing  and  humming — 
such  concentration!  Why  not? 
Weren't  the  children  making  radio 
sets?  Just  think!  To  be  able  to 
sit  down  and  listen  while  someone 
in  California  sings  a  song.  To  us 
that  would  mean  pleasure — to  the 
children  of  Angelo  Patri's  school  it 
means  paradise.  Children  have  been 
known  to  stand  around  corners, 
knowing  little  and  doing  nothing. 
They  have  drifted,  drifted  into  bad 
company  and  crime — drifted  into  the 
House  of  Silence.  Sing-Sing.  How 
about  the  children  of  the  Angelo 
Patri  School?  They  have  built  up 
intei-ests — some  in  literature,  some 
in  painting,  some  in  sculpture,  some 
in  the  radio,  some  in  this  and  some 
in  that.  There  need  be  no  fear  that 
they  will  drift  as  those  others  drift- 
ed, for  they  are  well  anchored. 

The  boys  made  the  boats,  the  boys 
made  the  radios.  What  about  the 
girls?  Whether  men  are  rich,  wheth- 
er men  are  poor — they  have  to  eat. 
and  the  women  have  to  cook.  The 
girls  of  the  Angelo  Patri  School  are 
not  only  learning  this  so  very  neces- 
sary art,  but  they  are  also  learning 
how  the  most  nourishing  food  can 
be  bought  for  the  least  money.  There 
are  adventures  that  come  in  life  and 
one  of  them  is  surely  the  planning, 
executing  and  judging  of  three  meals 
for  fifty  cents. 

Is  that  all  the  girls  do?  Oh,  dear 
no!  They  learn  to  sew^  as  well  as 
cook.  Shall  we  look  in  the  sewing 
room?  No?  Then  we  must  stop 
at  the  Apartment.  If  one  wants  tp 
see  out  and  out  joy,  one  must  stop 
at  the  apartment.  The  apartment  is 
modeled  after  a  typical  New  York 
one  and  consists  of  a  bedroom,  din- 
ing room,  living  room,  kitchen  and 
bath. 

The  hostess  meets  us  at  the  door 
and  with  great  pride  shows  the  apart- 
ment to  us.  The  living  room  is  very 
"liveable"  with  its  well-placed  chairs, 
its  bookcase  and  its  piano. 


If  the  living  room  is  "liveable"  the 
bedroom  is  truly  "lovable."  An  in- 
voluntary "Ah"  escapes  us  as  the 
hostess  explains  that  the  beautiful 
bed  was  made  by  the  boys  of  the 
school.  Other  "Ahs"  follow  as  the 
dresser  and  chairs  are  pointed  out 
as  also  coming  from  the  hands  of  the 
children! 

In  the  bedroom  there  was  also  a 
baby's  bed  and  reposing  on  the  pil- 
lows was  a  doll  baby.  The  girls  care 
for  the  doll,  not  only  learning  to 
dress  her  but  also  washing  and  car- 
ing for  her  clothes.  I  am  sure  that 
many  a  baby  brother  and  sister  at 
home  benefits-  from  this  learning. 

The  kitchen  was  spotless  and  here 
the  girls  planned  their  meals  and 
cooked  them.  They  learned  to  set 
the  table  correctly  and  to  serve  cor- 
rectly. What  contentment  to  be  able 
to  eat  at  a  table  where  the  food  is 
served  just  right — where  there  are 
no  clamoring,  hungry  brothers  and 
sisters  to  be  fed,  no  crying  baby 
across  the  table,  no  poor  cross  over- 
worked mother,  no  poor  tired  father. 

The  stomachs  of  the  children  at 
the  Angelo  Patri  School  may  not  be 
filled  with  dainties  such  as  the  Lin- 
coln School  children  have,  but 
their  heads  are  filled  with  exultant 
ideas!  What  matters  food  when  on 
the  walls  hang  pictures — pictures  of 
tears  and  laughter? 

A  good  book  is  a  friend  which 
never  proves  false.  The  children  sit- 
ting so  quietly  reading  will  soon  find 
this  out.  The  children  spend  a  per- 
iod every  day  for  ten  weeks  in  the 
library  getting  acquainted  with 
books.  This  is  part  of  their  course. 
Not  only  do  the  children  read  here 
but  they  also  listen  to  the  stories 
told  by  the  librarian.  The  librarian 
who  is  both  gentle  and  wise,  mel- 
lowed by  the  contact  with  children 
and  books,  takes  a  group  of  children, 
every  now  and  then,  to  the  Main 
Library  of  New  York.  Here  the  chil- 
dren have  a  chance,  to  feast  on  books 
and  become  library  members.  Al- 
ways, the  librarian  said,  some  chil- 
dren join  the  library! 

The  books  are  used  so  much  in  the 
Angelo  Library,  you  must  be  think- 
ing, that  they  are  tattered  and  torn. 
No!  The  books  on  the  whole  have 
nice  new  covers  and  just  seem  to 
say.  "Don't  I  look  nice  and  clean? 
Pray  come  and  read  me."  "How  is 
that,"  you  ask?  Well,  the  books  are 
rejuvenated.  When  the  books  be- 
gin to  look  shabby  they  are  sent  to 
the  school  bindery  and  there  the 
children  rebind  them.  Each  child 
rebinds  three  books  and  then  he  may 
make  a  book  for  himself. 

The  children  in  another  room  learn 
to  print,  also.  Not  only  a  love  for 
books  arises  from  this,  but  also  an 
appreciation  of  the  work  required  in 
making  a  book.  I  can  wager  that  at 
the  Angelo  Patri  School  few  boot- 
backs  are  broken. 
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The  Angelo  Patii  School  is  pri- 
marily a  Junior  High  School.  There 
are,  though,  a  few  lower  grades.  We 
went  into  a  first  grade.  What  peaked 
little  faces — couldn't  these  children 
smile?  What  a  difference  between 
ihese  little  wrecks  of  humanity  and 
their  older  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  Junior  High  School.  What  a 
wonderful,  wonderful  school  to  be 
able  to  turn  these  scared,  wistful 
mites  into  happy  children.  I  can 
still  hear  one  child  telling  a  story — 
"And  Abe  said.  'I  don't  care  if  my 
suit  did  get  dirty.  I  have  taken  the 
pig  out  of  the  mud.'  " 

Long,  lanky  Abe  Lincoln — do  you  i 
rejoice   as   you    look    down    on   these 
children    from    foreign    shores?      Do 
you    rejoice    that   in      following   you. 
they   liberated    themselves? 

•\s  I  write  I  look  through  my  win- 
dow. The  shades  of  night  have 
fallen.  I  can  barely  see  "My  Tree" 
— "My  Tree"  whose  little  branches 
^fpvn  to  be  little  fingers  raised  in 
sui)plication.  I  cannot  help  but  see 
another  picture.  A  little  boy  asleep 
at  his  desk — all  of  the  children  gone 
from  the  schoolroom.  There  is  such 
fiuiet  in  that  picture.  That  was  a 
jiicture  in  one  of  the  art  rooms  of  the 
,-\ngelo  Patri  School.  Wherein  lies 
the  answer  to  all  of  the  beautiful 
paintings? 

The  Italian  children,  the  fine  arts 
teachers,  and.  as  always,  coming  back 
to  Angelo  Patri  himself.  That  is  the 
answer. 

Angelo  Patri  in  his  grey  suit,  and 
his  purple  lavender  tie — Angelo 
Patri   in  spotless  linen. 

Angelo  Patri  is  speaking  a  thought 
between  each  spoken  word.  "There's 
i.othing  in  the  world  like  teaching. 
There's  a  thrill  to  it  that  is  better 
than  making  a  million,  or  marrying 
a  million.  A  teacher  is  like  Ood — • 
she  is  silent,  she  is  thoughtful,  and 
then  she  creates  something.  Some- 
times she  releases  a  soul" — a  beacon 
light  to  guide  the  faltering  steps  of 
the  young  teacher— -a  flickering  light 
lo  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  old 
leacher.s. 

Teachen:  talk  of  the  "Problem 
child."  They  need  shudder  no  long- 
er, for  .Angelo  Patri  holds  a  magic 
key  that  will  open  the  heart  of  the 
"Problem  Child." 

A  boy  was  sent  to  the  Patri  School. 
He  was  impossible!  He  had  been 
sent  from  one  schood  to  another  till 
in  sheer  desperation  he  was  sent  to 
Angelo  Patri's  school.  There  he  did 
everything  that  a  boy  could  do  to 
?.nnov  everyone.  One  day  when  he 
was  at  his  worst,  he  was  called  to 
Mr.  Patri's  office.  He  stood  there 
defiantly,  waiting  for  the  words  that 
would  send  him — where,  to  a  reform 
school?  What?  His  mouth  opened 
in  astonishment,  his  voice  actually 
iromhled:  it  was  impossible!  Mr. 
Patri  didn't  mean  it!  He  couldn't  go 
into  I  he  high  eighth  grade;  why  that 


was  the  graduating  class  and  he  was 
only  in  the  seventh  grade!  He 
simply  couldn't  do  the  work  of  the 
eighth  grade!  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Patri 
gently  liut  firmly  insisted  that  he 
could.  Mr.  Patri  said  that  he  had 
full  confidence,  full  faith  that  he 
could   do  the  work. 

The  "Problem  Child"  left  the  office 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  bewilder- 
ment in  his  heart.  No  one  had  ever 
before  thought  that  he  could  do  anj'- 
thin,g.  The  "Problem  Child"  did 
justify  Mr.  Patri's  faith.  He  was 
graduated  among  the  first  ten  of  the 
class.  He  also  made  some  beautiful 
sculptured  pieces  which  Mr.  Patri 
loves  dearly  and  which  today  are 
resting  proudly  in  .Mr.   Patri's  office 

The  magic  key  of  "Understanding 
and  Paiih"  is  always  waiting  for  any 
teacher  who  v/ishes  to  use  it.  Angelo 
Patri  has  rediscovered  it.  Angelo 
Fatri  is  right — every  schoolroom  is 
a  little  world  of  its  own,  and  Angelo 
Patri  has  made  his  world  into  a 
Heaven. 

And  so,  I  have  taken  the  beauty 
that  t  have  seen,  and  the  truth  that 
1  have  heard,  and  have  woven  each 
link  till  I  have  my  garland  of  memor- 
ies, my  garland  of  gold.  And  the 
link  that  is  strongest,  that  holds  my 
chain  together,  is  the  link  that  was 
fashioned  by  hand,  the  heart,  the 
beauty  of  thought,  of  a  teacher  I 
have  known.  Her  teaching  has  ever 
been  thus: 

'in  the  World's  broad  field  of  battle, 
in  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle! 
lie  a  hero  in  the  strife! 

Xot  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined   end  or  way, 
Put  to  act,  that  each  tomorrow 
Find  us  farther  than  today! 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
AVith  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

SOPHIE  MINDELL,  Sr.  3. 


VISUAL   EDUCATION. 


(By   Emily  Gibson,   Sr.    10) 

Visual  education  is  of  real  service 
to  students  so  the  History  Depart- 
ment has  been  trying  out  an  experi- 
ment in   this  field  of  work. 

The  history  classes,  having  en- 
joyed many  of  the  "Chronicles  of 
America"  sei'ies  in  their  reading  were 
interested  in  seeing  four  of  them  por- 
trayed on  the  screen  this  year.  These 
pictures  dealt  with  the  coming  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Westward  Expan- 
sion. 

The  last  one  mentioned  was  shown 
(luite  recently.  It  was  called  "The 
Frontier  Woman"  and  was  adapted 
from    "Pioners  of  the  Old  Northwest." 

The  pioneers  had  pushed  from  Vir- 
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ginia  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
The  scene  of  the  story  was  centered 
at  AVautauga,  a  little  settlement  in 
Tennessee. 

Some  of  these  pioneer  settlers 
were  Whigs  and  some  were  Tories. 
There  was  an  incessant  guerilla  war- 
fare between  the  two  factions. 

Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  the  Tory 
leader,  had  made  many  raids  on  the 
Whigs.  He  had  no  scruples  about 
killing  anyone  who  would  not  swear 
allegiance  to  the  king. 

The  soldiers  at  AVautauga  joined 
with  frontiersmen  from  A''irginia, 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  deter- 
mined to  rid  themselves  of  his  inter- 
ference. 

They  rode  away  under  John  Sevier, 
leaving  the  women  and  children  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  few  boys 
and  old  men. 

Meanwhile,  hostile  Indians  were 
preparing  to  attack  the  settlement  in 
the  absence  of  its  defenders.  A  Tory 
trader  learned  of  their  plans  and  of- 
fered to  bring  back  the  men. 

Margaret  Johnston  showed  the 
true  spirit  of  the  pioneer  women 
when  she  refused  to  have  the  men 
called  home,  saying  that  they  should 
be  free  to  do  their  duty  and  their 
families    should    trust    in    God. 

The  men  were  not  called  back. 
They  defeated  the  Tories  in  a  battle 
on  King's  Mountain  and  then  began 
their  homeward  ride. 

The  Indians  knew  it  would  be  too 
late  to  attach  Wautauga  then.  In- 
stead they  ambushed  the  returning 
soldiers  and  killed  the  advance 
guard. 

Edward  Johnston  was  one  of  those 
killed.  He  sent  a  trophy  of  war  to 
his  children  by  Sevier,  and  died  with 
his  wife's  name  on  his  lips. 

The  settlement  had  received  tid- 
ings of  the  victory.  Margaret  and 
her  children  were  joyfully  preparing 
for  the  father's  homecoming.  In  the 
midst  of  their  preparations,  his  rider- 
less horse  came  in.  Joy  was  turned 
to  sorrow  as  they  realized  that  he 
was  dead. 

Sevier  cheered  Margaret  some  by 
telling  her  that  her  husband  had  not 
died  in  vain,  but  that  through  the 
efforts  of  men  like  him  the  great 
AVest  was  slowly,  but  surely,  being 
opened   to   civilization. 

The  picture  portrayed  clearly  the 
spirit  and  uncertainty  of  the  times, 
and  gave  us  a  splendid  idea  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  those  early  pio- 
neers whom  Kipling  describes  so  well 
in  his  poem,  "The  Foreloper": 
"The  gull  shall  whistle  in  his  wake, 

The  blind  wave  break  in  fire, 
He  shall   fulfill  God's  utmost  will, 

Unknowing  his  desire. 
And  he  shall  see  old  planets  pass 

And   alien  stars  arise. 
/\nd    give   the   gale    his   reckless   .sail 

In  shadow  of  new  skies. 
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NORMAL'S  VISITORS. 


Normal's  Visitors  Book  compels 
more  than  a  rapid  and  casual  turning 
of  its  pages  for  tlie  past  month.  One 
need  pause  to  read  our  list  of  illus- 
trious visitors. 

The  latter  part  of  April  Professors 
Samuel  R.  Powers,  DeForest  StuU 
and  Clifford  B.  Upton,  all  of  Teach- 
ers' College.  Columbia  University, 
came  to  the  .Maryland  State  Normal 
School  on  a  similar  mission,  though, 
their  interests  were  directed  toward 
different  departments  in  the  school. 
A  year  ago  Dean  Russell,  of  Teach- 
ers' College,  invited  representatives 
from  the  Science.  Geography.  Math- 
ematics and  English  Departments  of 
y  few  Normal  Schools  in  this  country, 
among  which  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  was  included,  to  make 
a  study  in  their  respective  subjects 
of  two-year  Normal  School  courses. 
These  three  professors  are  the  lead- 
ers of  the  science,  geography  and 
mathematics  group.  Dr.  Allan  Ab- 
bott, who  conducts  the  group  in  Eng- 
lish, visited  this  school  in  March. 

Dr.  Powers  visited  classes  that  had 
to  do  with  various  phases  of  science 
and  held  conferences  with  the  science 
instructor,  tlie  directors  of  teaching 
and  training  teachers.  In  much  the 
same  manner  Professors  StuU  and 
Upton  studied  how  geography  and 
arithmetic  are  liandled  in  the  Jtary- 
land  State  Normal  School.  The 
three  men  were  primarily  interested 
in  observing  this  two-year  Normal 
School  in  action  and  the  part  that 
their  particular  subjects  play  in 
teacher  training  here.  They  wel- 
comed the  problems  that  had  con- 
fronted instructors  in  the  several  de- 
partments. 

For  three  days  Jliss  Emma  Dol- 
llnger.  Director  of  the  Health  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association  gave  full  time  to 
the  study  of  the  health  education 
program  as  it  is  operating  in  this 
school.  Miss  Polfinger  visited  the 
school  plant  and  conferred  with  the 
physician,  the  nurse,  the  health  and 
physical  education  instructors.  Be- 
sides. Miss  Dolfinger  addressed  the 
city  and  campus  elementary  training 
school  teachers. 

The  morning  of  April  the  four- 
teenth brought  a  stream  of  visitors 
into  the  auditorium.  There  were  no 
lesser  personages  than  county  super- 
visors, superintendents,  and  members 
of  the  State  and  City  Departments  of 
i:ducation.  Dr.  Charles  Judd.  Deau 
of   the   School   of     Education   at   the 


Uriiversity  of  Chicago,  had  been  in- 
vited to  speak  before  the  conference 
of  Superintendents  and  Supervisors 
of  the  State.  So  Miss  Tall  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  occasion  to  have  Dr. 
Judd.  a  leader  in  educational  thought 
in  this  country  speak  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  .Maryland  State  Normal 
School.  Dr.  ,Tudd  gave  a  skillful 
and  pleasing  delineation  of  child  na- 
ture, auri  so  portrayed  most  clearly 
the  difficulties  and  even  the  pathos 
that  fresuently  lies  beneath  the  act 
C'f  the  so-called  unrulv  and  lazy 
child. 

We  all  welcome  and  greatly  profit 
by  these  visits. 


THE   SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
EXPERIMENT. 


PEST-NORMAL  CONTEST. 


Another  year  has  rolled  around, 
and  glory  has  gone  to  the  Pests.  On 
the  evening  of  April  thirtieth,  the 
traditional  contest  of  the  Pestalozzi- 
Normal  IJterary  Societies  was  held 
in  a  dramatic  form,  and  the  winners 
of  the  former  contests  were  an- 
nounced thus: 

Normals     Pests 

Debate    8  4 

Literary   Contest 4  8 

Dramatic    5  10 

Art   -—1 0  5 

Totals 17  27 

Need  we  say  that  the  Pests  nearly 
tore  the  roof  off  the  auditorium.  The 
songs  and  cheers  at  this  contest  were 
a  great  improvement  on  the  other 
contests,  and  each  group  displayed 
excellent  sportsmanship. 

The  Pests  and  Normals  of  1926 
olTer  their  staunch  support  for  19  2  7, 
and  as  each  is  praying  for  victory, 
tliey  are  hoping  for  the  "best  man 
to  win." 


DEFICIENCIES  IN  ORAL  .A.ND1 
SILENT  READING  AND  SUQ- 
GESTED  REMEDIAL  TREAT- 
MENT FOR  GRADES  4  AND  5. 


Anne    Schaefer — Sr.    10. 


5)eficiencies    In     Oral    Reading    .-Vnd 
Sug.gested   Remedial   AVoi-k.  ^ 

Case  i.   A  little  girl  in  the  Fourth 
Grade   had   great    difficulty   with    her' 
reading.      When   she   got    up   to   read 
she   would   stop   before   many  simple  j 
common  words  and  look  to  the  teach-  { 
er    for    nelp.      If    the    teacher    would 
not  supply  the  word  immediately  the 
child  said,  "I  don't  know  that  word." 
Quite  evidently  she  did  not  have  the  j 
(Continued    on    Page    14) 


During  the  first  two  days  of  the 
present  school  year  the  465  students 
entering  the  school  for  the  first  time 
were  measured  with  a  standardized 
test  of  general  academic  ability 
which  purports  to  measure  a  stu- 
dent's resources  in  the  way  of  men- 
tal alertness  or  the  ability  to  profit 
by   instruction   of  a  college  grade. 

This  particular  test  consisted  of 
IGS  miscellaneous  problems  and 
questions  of  many  different  types. 
The  time  allowance  was  thirty 
minutes.  It  was  found  when  re- 
sults were  compiled  that  the  student 
with  the  highest  score  had  answered 
1S4  correctly  (which  is  pretty  close 
to  the  modern  definition  of  academic 
genius)  and  that  the  student  with 
the  lowest  score  had  answered  only 
3  correctly  (which  is  not  any  better 
than  an  average  eighth  grader  could 
do).  Most  students  answered  be- 
tween 6  0  and  9  0  correctly,  and  the 
average  7.S  was  slightly  above  the 
average  for  1 5  other  Normal 
Schools  combined  and  considerably 
below  the  average  for  college  fresh- 
men. Students  with  high  scores  in 
this  test  could  with  ordinary  effort 
obtain  consistently  A  and  B  grades 
in  their  courses,  and  students  with 
low  scores  in  this  test  would  with 
ordinary  effort  obtain  consistently 
(.',  D  or  failing  grades  in  their 
courses.  It  does  not  always  work 
out  that  V  ay,  however,  for  some 
high  score  students  will  not  put  forth 
any  effort  at  all,  and  receive  as  a 
consequence  low  grades,  and  some 
low  score  students  possessed  of 
extraordinary  energy  and  ambition 
will  put  forth  a  tremendous  amount 
of  effort  and  obtain  as  a  consequence 
high  grades.  There  is  some  truth 
still  in  the  moral  that  we  all  once 
derived  from  the  fable  about  the  hare 
and  the  tortoise. 

Seven  other  tests  were  given,  aver- 
aging about  thirty  minutes  each, 
measuring  ability  in  reading,  Eng- 
lish usage,  spelling,  and  arithmetic. 
In  each  case  results  showed  that 
there  were  tremendous  differences 
among  our  entering  students.  The 
average  in  each  of  these  tests 
showed  ability  not  much  above 
eighth  grade  level.  This  probably 
means  that  high  school  students  do 
not  continually  rebuild  in  improved 
ways  their  habits  in  what  we  still 
consider  among  the  fundamentals  of 
an  education.  Perhaps  we  need  to 
urge   our   friends   who   are      now   at- 
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tending  high  school  to  avoid  becom- 
ing old  fogies  early  in  life.  For  one 
is  an  old  fogy  the  moment  one  is 
satisfied  with  not  growing  constantly 
hetter  in  some  phase  of  life  that 
really  matters.  And  reading  ability, 
figuring  ability,  reasoning  ability, 
spelling  ability  and  ability  to  use 
good  English  still  matter  somewat, 
at  least  in  the  life  of  a  teacher. 

Students  who  made  scores  in  any 
one  of  these  tests  of  special  ability 
in  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling  and 
English  usage  which  were  below  the 
level  of  an  average  sixth  grade  boy 
or  girl  were  considered  as  inade- 
quately prepared  to  take  training  to- 
ward teacherhood.  In  former  years 
they  were  grouped  into  special  non- 
credit  classes  in  arithmetic  and  Eng- 
lish and  in  most  cases  forced  to  drop 
part  of  their  regular  work  in  order 
to  make  up  their  lack  of  prepar- 
ation. This  plan  was  unsatisfactory 
for  several  reasons:  such  a  student 
became  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Normal  School  career  an  irregular, 
always  meeting  with  odd  sections  at 
odd  lioiirs;  such  classes  had  to  be 
held  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in 
the  afternoon,  with  consequent  hard- 
ship to  student  and  instructor.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  non-credit 
classes  seldom  attained  the  end  in 
view,  because  the  students  did  not 
assume  full  responsibility  for  their 
delicienoies,  but  allowed  the  instruc- 
tor to  carry  most  of  the  responsibil-; 
ity.  It  was  decided  this  year  to 
oNperiment  with  another  plan  for 
dealing  with  insufficiently  prepared 
students.  The  gauntlet  was  thrown 
directly  down  to  them.  They  were 
notified  by  (he  .••egistrar  of  their 
irpecific  deficiency  and  told  that  they 
would  be  admitted  as  full-fledged 
.Juniors  with  the  privilege  of  gradu- 
ating after  two  years  only  if  they 
brought  themselves  up  lo  the  mark 
in    "fundamentals"      by      January    1, 


would  they  have  improved  just  as 
much  without  any  special  efforts?" 
When  the  scoring  and  tabulating 
was  all  finished  and  the  two  groups 
of  students  were  matched  against 
each  other  in  each  subject  it  was 
found  that  in  every  case  much 
greater  gains  were  made  by  the  self- 
improvers.  In  some  cases  (notably 
in  spelling)  the  gain  for  the  self-im- 
provement group  was  over  twice  that 
for  the  group  which  had  not  received 
deficiency  notices.  The  conclusion 
is  drawn  tlia.t  entering  students  who 


mals.  the  birds,  and  the  reptiles.  The 
immensity  of  the  elephant,  the  rest- 
lessne.'iS  of  the  tiger,  the  massiveness 
of  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  birds  charmed  us  into  speech- 
lessness. 

The  National  Museum,  the  most  in- 
teresting place  of  all,  was  our  next 
stopping  place.  Here  we  visited 
the  room  of  the  pre-historic  animals, 
the  room  which  showed  representa- 
tions of  the  development  of  man  from 
the  savage  to  the  civilized  stage. 
Then   we   studied   the   record   of   the 


are  deficient  in  some  of  the   "funda-   evolution    of    man    as    show'n    in    the 
mentals'  can  with  a  little  earnest  ap-   casts  of  the  skulls  of  our  prehistoric 

ancestors.  These  were  arranged  in 
the  order  of  increased  development 
of  higher  human  characteristics.  It 
seemed  as  though  we  had  only 
started  on  our  tour  of  the  museum, 
when  the  closing  bell  rang  and  we 
were  compelled  to  leave  with  many 
interesting  things  still  unseen. 

We  had  about  fifteen  minutes  left, 
so  we  made  a  flying  trip  to  the  Con- 
gressional library,  but  again  time 
forced  us  (o  leave  many  interesting 
and  valuable  things  to  be  seen  an- 
other time. 

.A-fter  getting  something  to  eat  we 
resumed  our  journey  toward  Towson. 
We  were  all  very  tired  and  sleepy, 
but  we  sang  our  school  songs  lustily 
and  heartily.  We  surely  did  have 
a  wonderful  trip,  but  I  think  most  of 
us  were  glad  to  get  back  to  Normal. 


plication  over  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time  bring  themselves  up 
to  standard,  without  the  inconveni- 
ence and  annoyance  of  taking  special 
non-credit  courses.  That  the  stu- 
dents receiving  deficiency  notices  last 
September  themselves  approved  of 
the  plan  was  demonstrated  by  re- 
turns from  a  question-blank  filled  out 
by  them.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
group  favored  the  self-improvement 
plan:  five  per  cent  did  not. — Norman 
Woelfel,  Department  of  Educational 
Measurements. 


BIOLOGY  STUDENTS    VISIT 
WASHINGTON. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIGHT 
AND  SHADE. 


Forty  one  Xormalites,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Medwedeff  and  Miss  Hosmer, 
slarted  bright  and  early  on  Sunday, 
:May   second,    for   Washington. 

All  of  us  were  eager  to  get  there, 
for  our  time  was  limited  and  there 
was  so  much  for  us  to  see.  The 
f'uit  orchards  and  dogwood,  all  in  Mr.  Walther  said  in  assembly  that 
bloom,  made  the  two-hour  ride  a  "very  he  had  chosen  as  his  topic,  "The  Mys- 
pleasant  one.  When  we  landed  in  tery  of  Light  and  Shadow."  The  pic- 
\Vasbington, .  being  real  biology  stu-,  ture  of  Stonehenge  as  it  is  today  was 
dents,  our  first  stop  was  at  the  Bo-  thrown  on  the  screen.  He  said  that 
tanical  Gardens.  people   used   to      wonder   what   these 

.A.   part   of   the   garden   was   closed  |  ruins    were    of,    and    then    explained 
tfi   the   ri'blic,   so   we   did   not   see   as' that  Stonehenge  was  a  temple  to  the 


i;i26.      Carefully      planned      sugges-   niuch   as   we  had  hoped,   but  we   did:  sun    god.      The   diagram      of      Stone- 


tions  as  to  how  best  to  improve  one- 
self along  each  kind  of  ability  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  these  students 
and  they  were  challenged  to  "go  it 
alone."  Creat  excitement  prevailed 
for  a  few  days  when  these  notices 
and  suggestions  were  served  on  .stu- 
dents, but  they  soon  granted  the 
reasonableness  of  the  plan  and 
settled    down    to    some    pretty   steady 

doses  of  self-instruction.      At  the  end^  ington  without  seeing  the  cherry  blos- 
of  two  months  all  those  students  re- 
ceiving   deficiency    notices    were    re- 
tcstcd.      -An   equal  group  of  students 


ee  manv  envious  tropical  specimens   henge  as   it   was     and      is   was   then, 
of  the  plant  world.  thrown   on    the      screen,      showing   a 

After  a  hasty  look  around  the  gar- j  circle  of  large  stones  within  which 
dens  we  .'-curried  to  our  busses  and  i  was  a  circle  of  smaller  stones,  within 
io;le  by  most  of  the  National  and ;  which  was  a  horseshoe  of  taller 
liepartmental  buildings,  past  the  j  stones  of  the  same  size  as  those  in 
Wasl'.ington  monument  and  out  to  the  smaller  circle,  at  the  large  end 
the  Lincoln  memorial.  |  of    which    lay    a    big    stone      almost 

It    would    have    l)een    a    great    dis-   buried — an   altar.      Then   the   picture 


ippoinlinent    to    have    visited    Wash- 


of  Stonehenge,  as  it   used  to  be,  was 
shown.      Mr.  Walther  told  us  to  par- 


who  did  not  receive  such  notices 
were  also  rete.sted  in  order  that  a 
comparison  improvement  could  be 
made  by  students  who  had  attempted 
to  improve  by  conscious  effort  and 
the  amount  of  improvement  made  by 
students  who  had  all  along  consider- 
ed themselves  O.  K.  in  everything.  In 
other  words,  the  answer  was  desired 
to   the   following  question:    "Did   the 


:  oms.  The  miles  of  trees  along  the  ticnlarly  notice  the  man  who  stood 
Sjjeedway  with  their  pink  and  white  in  the  central  doorway.  He  was 
perfectly  formed  blossoms  made  a  about  one-third  as  tall  as  the  stones 
ijcautifijl  picture  in.  contrast  with  the  |of  the  outer  circle,  and  about  as  tall 
red  tulips  and  yellow  jonquils  which  as  thos?  of  the  inner.  Next  came 
grew  near  the  edge  of  the  Potomac.  |  another    picture,      also      Stonehenge. 

Our  next  places  of  interest  were  This  was  probahlv  to  keep  the  crowd 
.\rlin.gton  and  Fort  Myer.  Virginia,  of!'  the  sacred  ground.  It  has  been 
Due  to  lack  of  time  we  could  not  found  that  the  central  doorway  faces 
siay  long  at  either  place,  so  almost  'Hi  degrees  north  of  east,  just  tlie 
before  we  knew  it  we  were  back  in  angle  at  which  the  sun  rises  on 
VVashingion  again.  |.Tune    21.      Mr.    Walther   pointed    out 

From    Washington      we      went    to- Hele  Stone  which  stood  just  outside 


self-improvers   really    improve    them-  'lock    Creek    Park,    where    we    spent  I  the   embankment   in   a   line   with   the 
selves   by     their     general   efforts,   or   neaily   two    hours   watching  the   ani-  central  doorway,  and  told  us  that  on 
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June  21,  wlipii,  at  sunrise  the  shadow 
of  this  stone  was  thrown  on  the  altar 
a  human  sacrifice  was  made  on  the 
"Sacrifice  Stone"  standing  just  in- 
side the  central  doorway,  and  was 
later  cremited  on  the  altar  as  an 
offering-  to  the  sun  god.  A  diagram 
was  next  .shown  giving  the  position 
of  the  Uole  Stone,  the  Sacrifice 
Slone.  and  the  altar,  also  two  other 
.si ones  which  faced  each  other  across 
Stonehenge.  R(r.  Walther  said  tliat 
at  sunrise  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  solstice  the  shadow  of  one  was 
thrown  across  the  altar  to  the  other, 
but  neglected  to  mention  whetlier  a| 
sacrifice  was  made  on  this  occasion 
or  not.  He  said  that  then  only  the 
priests  knew  what  this  was,  but  now 
the  knowledge  belongs  to  astrono- 
mers and  such. 

The  next  picture  shown  was  of  a  | 
mountain  upon  whose  sides  were 
cnrved  the  Roman  numerals  I  to  XII. 
The  shadow  thrown  by  another 
mountain  standing  near  by  gave  the 
time. 

-Another  picture  was  of  the  sun 
dial  in  the  Library  Tower  at  Prince- 
ton University.  While  this  was  on 
the  screen  Mr.  Walther  explained  the 
principle  of  the  sun  dial,  and  told  us 
that  v-i^hen  an  Arab  wanted  to  tell 
when  it  was  time  to  pray  he  would 
thrust  his  spear  into  the  ground  and 
tell  the  time  by  the  length  and  posi- 
tion of  the  shadow  thus  cast. 

Another  dial  was  shown  which  also 
told  by  the  shadow  of  a  cross-piece 
the  month  as  well  as  the  hour. 

The  bell  rang,  so  Mr.  Walther 
hurriedly  showed  several  dials  with- 
out comment,  ending  with  tlie  one 
at  Druid  Hill,  which  he  said,  has  14 
faces  which  tell  the  time  of  day  in 
14  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
then  closed,  saying  that  he'd  leave  it 
to  us  to  discover  how  this  was  done. 


PRACTICE  TEACHING, 


Practice  teaching!  Whenever  I 
hear  those  two  words  I  get  a  vision 
of  thirty-five  lively  youngsters  in  a 
certain  kindergarten  in  a  foreign 
section  of  our  city. 

These  children  come  from  homes 
that  are  crowded  aiui  noisy.  To 
these  children  the  three  hours  of 
kindergarten  mean  three  hours  of 
paradise — a  child's  paradise.  The 
children  are  taught  habits  of  polite- 
ness, kindness  and  cleanliness.  They 
are  taught  dances,  songs  and  games 
that  ars  the  ioy  of  any  child's  heart. 
How  proud  they  are  when  they  have 
arrived  at  the  dignified  age  of  five 
years  and  can  then  say,  "I'm  big 
enough  to.  go  to  the  kindergarten." 
Eagerly  they  look  forward  to  the 
next  day  when  they  can  go  into  a 
cheerful  room  with  perhaps  three  or 
four  teachers  who  really  understand  j 
child  nature. 

Can  you  inuigine  any  student  hav-J 


ing  a  cold,  reserved  personality  in 
an  environment  like  this?  Perhaps 
the  greatest  good  derived  from  prac- 
tice teaching  is  that  of  bringing  out 
the  best  in  one's  personality.  Smiles 
are  contagious!  This  certainly  is 
true  in  teaching  If  the  teacher  is 
smiling  and  cheerful  the  whole  class 
will  take  on  an  atmosphere  of  joy 
and  contentment.  Then,  too,  the 
students  themselves  get  so  much  joy 
out  of  the  teaching.  I  wish  I  could 
express  the  joy  and  happiness  I  re- 
ceived  from  ray  practice  teaching. 

.-\side  from  the  pure  joy  of  teach- 
ing we  get  so  many  other  tilings.  We 
receive  actual  practice  in  teaching. 
It  is  then  that  we  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  whole  class  upon  our- 
selves. Then  it  is  that  we  may  prac- 
tice the  theory  and  methods  taught  in 
our  classes  at  Normal  School.  May 
I  .ask  of  what  value  our  classes  at 
Normal  School  would  be  if  Practice 
Teaching  were  not  given?  For  three 
months  we  have  a  chance  to  carry  out 
what  we  have  learned  at  Normal 
School.  During  this  time  we  natur- 
ally make  mistakes,  but  we  are  aided 
by  our  Practice  Teachers.  At  this 
point  I  should  like  to  send  up  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  Practice  Teachers 
who  have  helped  us  over  many  diffi- 
cult ;:aths. 

Before  students  go  out  to  do  prac- 
tice teaching  they  naturally  thing 
that  teaching  means  merely  teaching 
of  subjects.  We  have  come  back  a 
changed  group — changed  because  of 
the  realization  that  teaching  does  not 
mean  merely  the  teaching  of  sub- 
jects, but  the  teaching  of  children. 
"Teach  Children"  was  our  motto  in 
Practice  Teaching. 

Of  all  the  courses  given  at  Normal 
School  I  think  the  most  helpful  is 
that  of  practice  teaching.  How  won- 
derful it  is  that  the  school  gives  us 
a  chance  tc  learn  through  experience 
the  best  v.'ay  of  teaching  children. 
Lydia  Lutz.   Senior  I. 


AVHO — WHY — AA'HAT  ? 


1 — What  is  a  sampan? 

2 — Why  do  they  call  it"cayeiine" 
pepper  ? 

3 — Who   was   Cotton   Mather? 

4 — What  convenience  is  called  a 
"lift"  in  England,  but  by  another 
name  in  the  U.  S.? 

5 — What  is  a  mausoleum? 

() — Who  was  William  F.  Cody? 

7 — Which  planet  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  inhabited? 

S — Why  do  they  call  one's  first 
name  the  'Christian"  name? 

9 — Who  wrote  the  moat  famous 
set  of  biographies  in  literary  history. 

1  0  — What  is  a  hussar? 


"Have  you  given  the  goldfish  fresh 
water,  Janet?" 

"No,  mum,  they  ain't  finished  the 
water  I  gave  them  yesterday." 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE. 


All  of  us  at  some  time  in  our 
school  career  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  a  substitute,  have  looked 
on  at  the  troubles  she  had  and  even 
sometime  joined  in  the  torturing 
process.  After  reviewing  in  my 
mind  the  troubles  and  worries  of  the 
poor  beings  who  had  crossed  my 
path,  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  re- 
luctance and  fear  that  I  finally  de- 
cided to  become  a  substitute.  "My 
fears  were  entirely  justified.  The 
first  two  days  I  spent  as  a  substitute 
were,  as  I  look  back  upon  them,  days 
of  horror  and  torture  unbelievable. 
My  experience,  fear,  and  an  un- 
usually bad  class  combined  to  make 
a  chaos  out  of  which  little  or  no  or- 
der evolved.  On  that  Friday  after- 
noon I  left  that  school  firmly  resolved 
never  to  enter  another  school-room. 
By  Monday,  however.  I  had  calmed 
down,  and  I  again  answered  a  call. 
This  time  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  a  lovely  class,  who  soon  gave 
me  back  some  of  my  ideals  of  teach- 
ing which  had  been  so  rudely  shat- 
tered. 

The  experiences  I  have  had  have 
been  many  and  varied,  among  them 
being  mistaken  for  a  pupil  during 
the  changing  of  classes,  and  being 
told  to  get  in  line  quickly*  and  an- 
other day  finding  as  a  member  of  my 
class  a  man  with  a  moustache. 

And  so  it  goes — variety,  enjoy- 
ment, sorrow,  and  despair,  all  inter- 
mingled in  the  daily  life.  A  day 
here,  a  day  there,  with  contrasts  of 
locality,  types  of  children  and  of 
schools.  I  can  really  say  that  I  am 
enjoying  the  experience,  and  am  per- 
ceiving a  little  of  what  life  means  to 
the  many  peoples  that  make  up  this 
large  city.  At  present,  I  have  found 
a  safe  haven  teaching  English  at  a 
Junior  High  School,  but  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  amidst  the  calm,  to  what, 
and  where,  I  shall  next  wend  my 
wav.  —Mary  Barker. 


THK    CHIIiD'S    PRAYER. 

A   little  child  is  kneeling 

At  its  mother's  knee, 

Hands  like  petals  folded 

While  his  lips  repeat  a  prayer — 

A  prayer  of  love  and   simple  faith 

From  the  'wakened  heart  of  the  little 

child 
To  the  Father-heart  of  God. 

Helen  Clayton. 


The    Drift    of   the   Continents. 

Mr.  Walther — "Africa  is  slowly 
drifting   toward   the    United    States." 

E.  H. — "We  can  readily  see  that 
every  time  we  ride  on  the  No.  8  car." 


These  lion  Men. 

E.  S.  (at  Sparrows  Point) — "My, 
hut  I  like  the  color  of  that  roller." 

Guide  (catching  the  last  word)  — 
All  right.   ['11  introduce  you  to  him." 
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WHAT  IS  HAPPINESS? 


You've    heard    the   joke   about   the !       Happiness  is  made  up  of  two  con- 
,   .  ,  ,  .         „      J   4.,      t,  •    .  I  dilioiis,  absence  of  undesirable  expen- 

Inshman.  who,  when  hned  the  third    ^'^^^^    ^-^^^    presence    of    desirable    ex- 

tiiiie  for  hitting  his  wife,  was  advised  perienco.  Experiences  of  happiness 
by  the  judge  to  leave  her,  replied:  I  vary  in  their  purity  (absence  of  mix- 
Yer  honor,  that's  just  the  trouble,    ture  with  unhappiness) ,  in  intensity, 

in    duration,    and    in      the    degree    of 


I  can't  live  with  her,  but  begorra.  I 
can't  live  without  her." 

Doesn't  that  rather  express  our 
bthool  and  its  paper? 

Perhaps   there   are      some 


participation  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
personality. 

All    related    terms — such      as    fun, 
jileasure.   joy,   happiness,   peace,   con- 
things   l^r-t'   well-being,   blessedness,   felicity 

about  our  Tower  Light  of  which  we  Irf  ««'7'''^    ^^"^    ^^™?    ^Zl'^lj^T' 

I  but  with  one  or  another  element  pre- 
do  not  approve,  something  which  we  (,o,„inajing,  pgace  implies  partici- 
would  like  to  change,  some  things  pation  of  the  whole  personality,  and 
which  we  feel  could  be  bettered,  but!  chiefly  the  absence  of  the  undesir- 
able.     Fun    suggests    temporary    and 


CAN'T  WE  DO  AS  WELL? 


what  would  our  school  be  without 
it?  To  tell  what  our  paper  is  and 
what  it  means  to  the  school  would  be 
to  write  a  history  of  Normal.  Think 
of  The  Oriole  of  last  year,  compare 
it    with    the    new   Tower      Light.      It 


superficially  desirable  experience. 

Bftorts  to  distinguish  between  real 
and  false  happiness  are  misleading. 
All  happiness  is  real  while  it  lasts, 
regardless  of  its  ultimate  results. 
The  problem  of  life  is  to  achieve 
well-being,  which  is  greatest  in  pur- 


does  look  as  if  we're  growing,  doesn't  |  ity,  intensity,  and  duration;  and  it 
it?  Here's  what  the  Tower  Light  i  can  be  solved  only  as  individual  de- 
lias  given  vou"  I  sire   is  subordinated   to   the   greatest 

Tests  for  your  memory. 
Opportunity  for  writing. 


'total    well-being   of    all    lite,    present 
and  future. — From  Antioch  Notes. 


Work  of  elementary  and  Normal 
schools. 

Exchanges  with   other  papers. 

Reviews  of  books,  magazines, 
movies. 

Literary  attempts  of  your  school- 
mates. 

Information  about  clubs,  athletics, 
etc. 
Gems  of  poetry  from  iiromising  poets. 

Humorous  and  original  jokes 


THK   SO\(;   OK   THE   I>.VRK. 


.\  peasant  girl  at  sunrise,  happy 
in  beginning  work,  sings  as  she 
crosses  the  field. 

She  wears  a  coarse,  loose,  rough 
clothing.  On  her  head  is  a  loosely 
fa.'^tened  cloth.  Her  skirt  is  of  white 
cotton,  ill-fitting  her  husky  form. 
Around  her  waist  is  a  dull  colored 
apron,    baggily    tucked    up    in    front; 


from   under   her  apron   falls     a  dark 

Teaching  aids   which   can   be   used  '  Lf;"^.'^^''^-  .  -^  «'ckle  is  in  her  hand. 
,  I  She  is  barefoot, 

to  aavantage.  |      Bgyo,,,,    the   (ields  lies  a     strip  of 

A  school  paper  reflects  the  school, ;  woods  against  which  clusters  a  group 
'tit.  true.  Why  not  shine  up  the  of  farm  buildings.  Behind  the  woods 
mirror  a  bit  and  have  our  paper  truly  the  sun  is  coming  up. — From  a  Relay 
show  how  fine  our  school  i.s.  School  child  in  5th  grade. 


Ahimni  Subscriptions  Double 
Circulation. 

By    Walter    P..    McFarland. 

Two  years  ago  the  organization  of 
an  alumni  association  was  effected  by 
a  group  of  prominent  graduates  of 
our  high  school.  Among  them  was 
a  former  editor  and  at  his  suggestion 
the  annual  dues  of  the  association 
were  fixed  at  one  dollar,  seventy-five 
cents  of  which  was  to  pay  for  a  sub- 
scription to  our  high  school  news- 
paper, the  V.  H.  S.  News,  Fast  Las 
Vegas.  X.   Mex. 

A  local  secretary  was  elected  by 
the  association  and  all  membership 
dues  are  paid  to  her.  who  in  turn 
sends  the  addresses  and  subscription 
money  to  the  business  manager  of 
the  paper.  In  the  beginning  a  list 
of  all  graduates  of  our  high  school 
was  prepared  from  the  records  of  the 
principal's  office  and  a  letter  was  sent 
to  every  alumnus  whose  address 
could  be  found,  inviting  him  to  join 
the  organization.  A  large  percent- 
age responded  and  we  now  send 
papers  everywhere  from  Chili  to 
Alaska. 

In  return  we  run  a  column  of 
alumni  news  in  the  paper  each  month 
and  publish  many  notices  to  members 
that  officers  may  send  in.  The  edi- 
tors find  this  to  be  a  prolific  source 
of  copy  when  news  is  scarce  and 
proves  an  easy  Avay  for  officers  to 
reach  all  members.  We  believe 
that  the  high  school  paper  should 
not  cease  to  serve  students  upon 
graduation,  but  should  continue  to 
keep  alive  their  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  school  that  they  attended. 

Instead  of  running  such  material 
iis  mere  mentions  under  a  label  of 
'  .Alumni  News"  we  take  the  most 
outstanding  facts  and  write  them  into 
a  regular  news-story,  placing  it  un- 
der a  full  size  double-deck  head.  It 
often  makes  a  story  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  given  front  page 
prominence.  The  use  of  a  fairly 
large  headline  and  the  form  of  a 
news-story  makes  it  equally  as  at- 
tractive to  other  readers  as  to  alumni. 

Since  the  organization  of  this 
alumni  association  our  mailing  list 
has  increa.sed  until  it  now  far  ex- 
ceeds the  circulation  among  students. 
At  the  same  time  it  relieves  the  busi- 
ness managers  of  much  trouble  and 
considerable  expense  that  formerly 
were  unavoidable  in  securing  alumni 
subscriptions.  The  plan  has  given 
our  paper  a  much  needed  financial 
boost  and  we  hope  it  may  he  useful 
to   others. — From    Scholastic   Editor. 

May   this   happen    to    us. — Editors. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  SPARROWS 
POINT. 


.\  bristling  forest  of  chimneys, 
liuge  blast  furnaces,  an  endless  chain 
of  buckets  carrying  ore,  coke  and 
limestone  to  the  blast  furnaces;  cars 
of  burning  coke  (hell  on  wheels)  ; 
ilaming  caldrons  of  melted  iron, 
dinkey  yard  engines  rushing  hither 
and  thither,  ore  boats  from  South 
American  ports,  July  4th  all  the  time, 
soot,  cinders,  smoke  and  as'hes; 
sweating,  straining,  half-naked  steel 
workers,  and  above  it  all  a  marvel- 
lously efficient  organization  and 
fabulous  capital — that  is  Sparrows 
Point. 

Huge  steel  sheds  covering  acres  of 
ground  are  scattered  around  helter- 
skelter,  and  with  no  forethought,  it 
seems  to  us,  as  to  the  best  place. 
Our  minds  can  scarcely  comprehend 
so  vast  an  organization  where  each 
man,  shop  and  engine  is  a  mere  cog 
in  the  machine. 

As  we  enter  the  yard  a  bell  clangs, 
men  yell  and  a  dinkey-engine  rushes 
past  us  with  a  carload  of  ingots. 
Another  clang,  clang,  and  before  we 
know  it  a  second  has  passed  with  a 
huge  darkey  hanging  over  the  side 
grinning  at  us.  We  make  haste  to 
cross  the  rails. 

In  the  morning  we  had  gone 
through  every  place  and  had  seen 
everything  e.xcept  the  tin-plate  mills, 
and  now  we  were  going  to  go  through 
them.  As  we  approached  the  huge 
building  our  guide  told  us  that  few 
men  could  stand  the  heat  for  more 
than  a  few  years.  "College  men," 
he  said  somewhat  scornfully,  "often 
come  down  to  try  it  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  few  stick  it  out  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks."  Yes,  it 
takes  men  to  do  this  man's  job,  and 
the  puny  striplings  who  hang  around 
drug-store  corners  in  the  evening 
would  keel  over  the  first  week,  if 
they  stood  it  that  long. 

At  the  entrance  our  ears  were  as- 
sailed by  a  bedlam  of  noise.  The 
overhead  cranes  rushed  wildly  back 
and  forth  carrying  steel  plates. 
Scarcely  could  we  see  a  hundred  feet 
away,  for  the  dust  and  the  fumes  of 
the  white-hot  steel.  All  seemed  to 
be  in  a  chaos  of  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion. 

Gingerly  we  picked  our  way  down 
the  center  aisle.  A  rumbling  roar 
was  heard  and  in  an  instant  a  pile  of 
sheet  metal  hd  passed  over,  a  few 
feet  above  our  heads.  Soon  a  semb- 
lance of  order  appeared  and  we  saw 
that  the  steel  plates  were  deposited 
on  trucks  and  pushed  away  by 
negroes,  to  be  made  into  galvanized 
zinc  and  tin.  Along  the  quarter  mile 
of  the  length  of  the  building  men 
were  ^toiling,  sweating,  straining  and 
heaving  on  the  steel.  Some  of  the 
younger  men,   but  few  seemed  to  be 


over  thirty-five,  laughed  at  us.  They 
probably  considered  us  puny  and 
effeminate.  As  we  stood  watching 
them  roll  out  the  steel  sheets  while 
holding  them  with  their  tongs,  they 
beckoned  to  us  and  asked  us  if  we 
wanted  to  try  it.  The  heat  was  ter- 
rific even  where  we  were.  Suppose 
we  should  drop  the  white-hot  steel  on 
our  toes.  We  hesitated,  grinned  un- 
certainly, and  moved  on.  The  sweat- 
ing siteel  workers  laughed  derisively. 

While  two  men  worked  at  the  roll- 
er, two  more  sat  upon  a  bench  await- 
ing their  turn.  They  alternated  at 
intervals  of  about  twenty  minutes. 
A  barrel  of  water  stood  by  in  which 
they  dipped  handkerchiefs  and  put 
around  their  necks.  Some  few  dis- 
dained to  use  so  effeminate  an  ar- 
ticle and  worked  unprotected.  All 
of  them  wore  asbestos  aprons.  Be- 
hind the  two  men  at  the  roller  was 
the  furnace  where  the  ingots  were 
heated  to  a  white  heat.  The  man  at 
the  furnace  wore  a  mask  of  asbestos. 
At  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  he 
pulled  out  a  bar  of  steel  with  tongs 
and  passed  it  along  to  another  man, 
who  sent  it  through  a  small  roller  a 
few  times  until  the  men  at  the  large 
roller,  seized  it  with  his  tongs,  swung 
around  in  a  half  circle,  and  began 
passing  it  back  and  forth  to  his 
partner  on  the  other  side.  Streams 
of  water  played  upon  it  as  it 
lengthened  and  thickened.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  had  increased  in  length 
from  about  two  feet  to  over  six  feet 
and  was  three  times  as  wide  as  be- 
fore.- It  was  then  taken  out  and 
passed  to  a  fifth  man,  who  piled  it 
with  the  others.  Other  groups  of 
men  were  doing  the  same  thing  all 
along  the  line. 

We  came  to  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing, leaving  the  smoke  and  gas  for 
the  sunlight  and  open  air.  At  the 
extreme  end  was  more  noise  than 
before.  It  fairly  deafened  us  with 
its  continued  crashing  and  pounding. 
At  last  we  located  it.  To  the  right 
was  a  man  seated  before  an  Immense 
machine.  At  his  side  was  a  large 
pile  of  odds  and  ends  of  the  steel 
plates.  As  he  industriously  guided  a 
sheet  of  metal  the  heavy  punch  went 
up  and  down  and  washers  \yere 
hurled  into  a  canvas  sack. 

Outside  of  the  mill  a  group  of  men 
were  batting  a  baseball  around  the 
lot.. 

THE    THINKER. 

"Might  of  the  roaring  boiler, 

Force   of   the  engine's  thrust, 
Strength    of    the    sweating    toiler 

Greatly  in  these  we  trust. 
Hut  back  of  them  stands  the  schemer 
The   thinker      who      drives   things 
through: 
Hack  of  the  job  the  dreamer. 
Who's  making  the  dream  come  true," 
— Berton  Braley. 
Glenn   H.   Algire,   Sr.    10. 


"ON   BEING   WHAT   I  AM— 
FIRST  ASSISTANT  COOK." 


Did  you  ever  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  suddenly  realize  that  it  was 
up  to  you  to  get  the  breakfast  and 
get  the  family  out?  If  you  haven't, 
you  have  missed  ( ? )  one  of  the 
greatest  of  life's  thrills. 

What  could  be  more  glorious  than 
getting  up  a  few  minutes  after  the 
sun  does,  and  gleefully  adorning 
yourself  in  that  gorgeous  raiment 
known  as  "kitchen  clothes,"  After" 
putting  the  final  daub  of  powder  on 
your  nose,  you  hop.  skip  and  jump 
down  to  the  second  fioor  and  joyfully 
inform  your  aunt  that  it  was  time 
that  she  turned  out  if  she  cared  to 
give  the  boss  a  "glad  good  morning" 
smile  before  nine  o'clock. 

You  peep  in  to  see  how  your  sick 
mother  is,  and,  seeing  her  still  asleep 
you  silently  pray  that  she  will  soon 
be  well  and  that  you  will  resume 
your  old  position  of  first  assistant 
cook.  Hustling  down  stairs,  you 
open  the  front  door  and  go  to  greet 
the  milk  bottles  with  open  arms.  "If 
that  idiot  of  a  milk  man  would  only 
learn  that  milk  sours  if  it  is  left  in 
the  sun  on  a  warm,  ah  no,  a  hot  day, 
maybe  I  would  be  able  to  sleep  two 
minutes  longer"  are  your  thoughts 
as  you  affectionately  hug  the  milk 
bottles,  the  bread  and  the  paper  to 
you. 

After  handing — you  can't  honestly 
say  ssrving — the  family  their  break- 
fast they  suddenly  realize  that  they 
must  be  off.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  do  your  troubles  begin.  The 
ice  man  comes  to  the  back  door,  the 
laundry-man  comes  to  the  front  door. 
ihe  telephone  rings  and  mother  calls, 
all  at  the  same  time.  Finally,  you 
straighten  things  out  and  you  think 
that  you  are  going  to  have  a  few 
minutes  to  yourself  when  the  cuckoo 
clock  announces  in  a  Galli-Curci-Iike 
voice  that  it  is  three  o'clock. 
Umph!  you  grunt.  Three  o'clock, 
not  dressed,  nothing  for  dinner,  no 
one  to  send  to  the  store;  in  other 
words — "no   nothing." 

Someone  knocks  at  the  back  door. 
You  open  it  and,  behold,  there  is  the 
vegetable  man.  You  have  a  desire 
to  throw  your  arms  around  him,  and 
>ou  are  tempted  to  believe  in  fairy- 
godmothers,  but  you  realize  that  you 
are  "the  lady  of  the  house,"  as  all 
the  peddlers  at  the  door  call  you,  so 
you  act  the  part  of  a  lady.  You  pur- 
chase some  tomatoes,  some  fruit  for 
salad,  and  a  few  other  things.  You 
tell  yourself  that  as  it  is  such  a 
scorching  day  you  are  sure  that  the 
family  will  be  willing  not  to  have 
any  meat  for  dinner.  You  almost 
have  that  "grand  and  glorious  feel- 
ing" as  you  proceed  to  put  on  a 
pretty  summer  dress. 

The  telephone  rings  and  you 
hasten  to  answer  it.  "Helen,  would 
vou  mind  if  I  brought  Rose  home  to 
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ilinncr?"  your  aunt  asks  you.  "Not 
lit  all."  you  reply,  cflarl  that  George 
Washington  couldn't  hear  you.  "Oh 
ileath,  whert^  is  thy  sting'  "  you  mur- 
iQiir  as  you  hang  up  the  receiver. 

You  grab  a  hat,  rush  to  the  nearest 
.'-tore,  cook  a  delicious  dinner — at 
least  you  hope  it  will  be  delicioun — 
and  serve  it  this  time.  Dinner  over, 
your  family  informs  you  that  they 
are  going  out  and  for  you  to  stack 
the  dishes  until  later..  You  know 
that  later  will  never  come,  so  you 
battle  the  dishes  and  wish  that  you 
were  twins  or  perhaps  triplets. 

Wearily  you  climb  up  to  bed  and 
wonder  '.s^hen  your  sentence  will  be 
over,  what  your  friends  are  doing  on 
the  shore,  what  a  wonderful  night  it 
would  be  to  go  canoeing,  and  finally 
you  fall  asleep  and  dream  that  you 
are  a  poor  little  rich  girl. 

Ten  weeks  later  your  mother  gets 
up  for  the  first  time  and  you  think 
that  your  sentence  is  nearly  served. 
Ah  no.  every  now  and  then  when  you 
come  home  from  school  you  hear  the 
glad  words.  "Helen,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  get  dinner?" 

Helen    Medinger — Jr.    3. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S 
PAGEANTS. 


Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  succeeded  Mary  on  the  throne 
of  England.  The  day  of  her  coro- 
nation was  a  time  of  much  rejoicing, 
for  the  last  two  reigns  had  been 
dominated  by  extreme  parties,  and 
the  people  knew  that  Elizabeth  be- 
longed to  neither  party.  As  she  and 
her  train,  consisting  of  gentlemen, 
barons,  other  nobility,  and  a  large 
number  of  richly  clad  ladies  passed 
through  the  city  to  Westminster, 
they  were  given  a  royal  welcome. 
First  a  boy.  in  behalf  of  the  city,  re- 
cited verses  in  her  honor.  At  the 
end  of  Cornhill  a  pageant  took  place, 
representing  Elizabeth  seated  on  the 
throne  of  government,  which  was 
supported  by  virtues  treading  vices 
under  their  feet.  The  virtues  were: 
Pure  Religion,  Love  of  Subjects, 
Wisdom,  and  Justice.  Time  lead 
Truth  Forward,  who  gave  the  Queen 
a  copy  of  the  Bible,  the  word  of 
Truth.  Many  other  pageants  were 
given  in  honor  of  the  Queen,  each, 
having  a   moral  in   it. 

This  pleased  Elizabeth  very  much, 
for  she  was  never  happy  unless  she 
was  the  center  of  attraction.  Al- 
though most  people  agree  that  Eliz- 
abeth was  not  beautiful,  everyone 
agrees  that  she  was  attractive.  She 
evidently  thought  that  she  wa-s  beau- 
tiful, for  even  after  she  had  become 
old.  she  tried  and  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  hearts  of  men  much  younger 
than  herself.  Phe  wore  very  gay 
clothes  of  costly  material.  Her  col- 
lar was  a  large  ruff,  having  a  huge 
linen  or  lace  collar  projecting  a  quar- 


ICT  'of  a  yard  from  the  neck  all 
around,  and  stiffened  with  starch 
newly  introduced  from  Holland. 
She  wore  a  tightlv-fitting  bodice  with 
a  long  V-shaped  front,  open  at  the 
top,  and  showing  a  dainty  stomacher 
beneath.  Her  dresses,  which  were 
l.added  so  stiiTly  and  stuffed  so 
thickly  that  they  could  stand  alone, 
were  trimmed  with  gold  thread, 
beads,  pearls,  or  diamonds.  She 
wore  her  hair  in  high  masses  on  her 
liead,  and  dyed  it  to  match  her  dress. 

England,  during  Elizabeth's  reign, 
became  the  center  of  civilization. 
Her  marines  sacked  the  seas  for 
booty;  her  statesmen  held  their  own 
against  other  nations,  her  poets  rose 
f^  an  unequalled  eminence,  while 
Uacon.  the  thinker,  was  endowed  be- 
yond all  other  men  with  the  spirit, 
which  was  to  renew  the  world. 

Elizabeth  made  herself  the  organ 
of  this  varied  life.  She  had  sym- 
pathy for'  all  classes  and  won  an 
abiding  place  in  the  heart  of  every 
subject. 

During  her  reign,  Elizabeth's  love 
of  pleasure  made  her  visit  many  dif- 
ferent places.  In  1575,  she  rode  by 
boat  to  Kenilworth.  The  Earl  of 
Leceister  entertained  her  tor  nearly 
three  weeks  with  a  daily  succession 
of  shows  and  banquets.  The  queen 
"was  met  some  distance  off  by  her 
host,  with  a  brilliant  cavalcade. 
The  bridge  over  the  moat  was 
ornamented  with  posts,  on  each  side 
of  which  were  seen  offerings  to  the 
heathen  gods.  Every  day  had  its 
own  entertainment.  One  day  the 
queen  was  entertained  by  a  band  of 
rustics  who  represented  a  country 
wedding,  and  who  afterwards  dis- 
played their  skill  in  tilting. 

Elizabeth  also  visited  Norwich. 
Here  also,  a  pageant  was  given  in 
•  honor. of  her.  Mercury,  dressed  in 
blue  satin  lined  with  cloth  of  gold, 
descended  from  a  magnificent  car- 
riage at  the  queen's  door'  and  in- 
vited her  to  go  and  see  the  revels. 
There  was  an  elaborate  masque  re- 
presenting Venus  and  Cupid,  Want- 
onness and  Riot,  and  other  mytho- 
logical characters  AVantonness  and 
JMot,  after  many  gambols,  were  put 
to  flight  by  chastity  and   her  train. 

.\ncither    iilace       whicli     Elizabeth  I 


honored  with  a  visit  was  Oxford. 
Here,  also,  many  entertainments 
Avere  prepared  for  her,  because  the 
people  knew  of  her  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  her  belief  that  the  places  she 
visited  were  greatly  honored  because 
she  had  condescended  to  visit  them. 
So  each  citv  did  its  best  to  entertain 
her. 

Elizabeth  visited  all  the  college.s 
in  tDngland  in  turn,  hearing  at  each 
a  Latin  oration,  and  receiving  a 
volume  of  Latiii  and  Greek  verse;; 
composed  in  her  honor. 
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A  PAGE  FROM  A  DIARY 


The  last  day  at  sea  was  a  most 
thrilling  one.  An  atmosphere  of 
e.xcitement  prevailed.  The  quiet  and 
calm  which  had  settled  down  upon 
us  after  the  first  two  days  out  seemed 
to  lift  suddenl) .  (Everyone  was  in  a 
slate  of  expectancy.  The  sunshine 
seemed  brighter,  the  sea  more  beau- 
tiful and  tlie  air  more  invigorating. 
Almost  everyone  was  on  deck.  It 
wiis  then  that  we  saw  people  we  had 
not  seen  before  during  the  voyage. 
Everyone  tallied  to  everyone  else. 
Questions  cut  the  air.  "When  do  we 
land?"  "Shall  w(^  see  land  before 
sunset  Is  it  likely  that  we  shall 
encounter  fogs  in  'the  channel? 
What  is  the  franc  doing  today'' 
About  liow  long  does  it  take  one  to 
pass  the  customs?"  People  who 
had  only  lounged  and  read  during 
the  entire  trip  now  participated ,  in 
deck  games  or  took  a  very  active 
part  in  planning  a  costume  dance 
which  was  held  that  night. 

Until  the  sun  went  down  behind 
the  Atlantic  one  could  see  individual 
groups  scanning  the  ihorizon  to  the 
east,  each  one  hoping  to  be  the  first 
to  sight  land.  Even  after  the  dance 
many  people  remained  on  deck  or 
llayed  bridge  inside  until  long  after 
midnight. 

Sleep  that  night  was  fitful.  There 
was  all  of  the  excitement  and  antici- 
pation that  we  have  all  experienced 
on  the  night  before  Christmas.  Al- 
most half-past  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  orchestra,  which  was 
composed  of  a  tireless  group  of  Cor- 
nell boys,  began  to  play  Rule  Brit- 
tania.  Some  one  shouted  down  the 
corridors  that  tlie  Bishop's  Light  on 
Land's  End  had  been  sighted.  There 
■was  a  general  hurry  to  the  decks,  and 
I  realized  then  in  a  measure  how 
Columbus  must  have  felt  when  he 
saw-  the  light  of  the  Indian  torch  in 
the   distance. 

The  day  of  landing  dawned  clear 
and  bright.  However,  no  land  was 
in  sight  during  the  early  part  of  the, 
morning.  At  about  nine  o'clock  we 
noticed  to  the  southeast  a  gray  bank 
or  mound  rising  above  the  ocean's 
surface.  At  first  it  looked  like  a 
fog  bank.  As  we  drew  nearer,  how- 
ever, we  found  that  it  was  land; 
three  tiny  islands  apparently  float- 
ing on  the  sea.  The  Casket  Islands, 
we  were  told.  The  name  is  due  to 
the  resemblance  to  the  tops  of  huge 
jewel  caskets,  A  little  'to  the  east 
another  island  appeared.  This  was 
Alderney.  We  passed  very  close  to 
this  island  and  could  even  see  the 
hedges  separating  the  fertile  fiilds 
and  could  distinguish  the  colorful 
umbrellas  and  bathing  machines  on 
the  beaches. 

During  this  time  the  color  of  the 
sea  had  changed.  It  had  passed 
from  that  almost  midnight  blue  to 
a  light  green.      Hundreds  of  sea  gulls 


had  come  out  to  the  ship.  They  flew 
round  and  round,  followed  in  our 
wake,  encircled  the  ship  or  lighted 
on  the  water — all  the  while  uttering 
their  rather  melancholy  cry.  They 
were  beautiful  things,  some  snow 
white  and  others  a  soft  gray.  They 
moved  with  such  grace  and  rhythm 
lliat  for  all  their  mournful  cries  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  meeting  the  ship. 
To  add  to  the  life  .and  beauty  of  its 
scene,  we  met  and  passed  several  tiny 
fishing  smacks.  'They  were  mostly 
brown  or  black,  with  dark  red  square 
sails.  .'Vlmost  before  we  knew  it  we 
had  left  Alderney  in  the  distance  and 
were  looking  at  the  shores  of  Nor- 
mandy. Then  Cherbourg  came  into 
sight. 

One  sees  this  port  rising  above  the 
shore  line.  It  is  situated  on  an  ex- 
traordinary promontory.  A  moii-e 
beautiful  harbor  I  have  never  seen. 
There  are  huge  breakwaters  running 
out  from  each  headland,  thus  en- 
closing a  very  large  and  smooth  har- 
bor. The  speed  of  the  ship  had 
been  reduced  considerably,  so  that 
we  almost  crept  in  and  stopped. 
The  ships  do  not  go  to  the  docks,  but 
are  met  by  tenders. 

Soon  we  had  passed  througli  the 
huge  doors  in  the  side  of  the  ship, 
down  a  small  gang-plank  on  to  the 
tender.  We  looked  up  at  our  com- 
panions of  the  voyage  who  were  not 
landing  at  Cherbourg  but  were  going 
on  to  Southampton.  Everybody 
waved  goodbyes  to  everybody  else. 
Confetti  came  down  in  showers.  Ser- 
pentine of  all  colors  streamed  ovei' 
the  ship's  rail.  The  bands  played 
the  Marseillaise- — airplanes  were  fly- 
ing over,  bells  were  ringing — the 
ship's  whistle  was  blowing — the  tri- 
color was  waving  in  the  breeze — 
excited  Americans  and  excited 
Frenchmen  were  each  speaking  his 
native  tongue.  Nobody  understood 
anj'body  else  and  nobody  cared. 

.Toy  and  excitement  held  sway  for 
several  minutes.  There  was  music, 
color  and  action — national  anthems, 
bells  and  whistles — flags,  confetti 
and  airplanes — smiles,  goodbyes, 
tears  and  laughter.  And  then  our 
tender  steamed  towards  .  the  shore 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

William  Pliipps, 
Critic  Teacher,  Campus  School. 


THE  CITY  HALL  OF  YORK. 


Sheffield,  England,  is  noted  for  its 
cutlery;  Cornwall  for  its  historical 
background,  and  Matlock  for  its 
picturesque  scenery.  The  little  city 
I  am  going  to  tell  about  is  noted  for 
none  of  these  things,  but  yet  it  fas- 
cinated me  and  has  lingered  in  my 
memory  longer  than  any  other. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  we  set  out 
in  such  high  spirits  from  Bennett 
House  in  Derbyshire;  perhaps  it  was 
because  heaven  and  earth  seemed  in 
tune,  perhaps ? 


York  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
England.  Quite  a  busy  little  city, 
the  city  after  which  New  York  was 
named. 

The  first  thing  one  notices  when 
aiiproaching  the  city  is  the  huge, 
grey  stone  w.ill,  in  perfect  condition, 
on  which  sentries  used  to  tramp  in 
days  gone  by. 

Before  we  could  enter  the  city  we 
had  to  pass  under  the  city  gate, 
which  is  now  jnerely  an  arch,  the 
gate  having  been  drawn  up  and  never 
lowered  for  a  century. 

.■Vlthough  we  were  on  our  way  to 
"i  ork  Cathedral,  on  seeing  stairs  on 
either  side  of  tlie  arch,  we  decided  to 
see  where  they  led.  Two  of  us  went 
up  one  side,  and  two  on  the  other. 
The  steps  were  of  stone,  in  the  center 
of  the  wall.  They  were  so  narrow, 
that  a  large  person  would  have  to 
go   up   sidewise. 

We  finally  found  ourselves  in  a 
small,  cold  room,  lighted  only  by 
small  apertures  cut  in  the  thick 
wall.  It  was  in  this  room  that  the 
guards  used  to  eat  and  sleep  between 
watches.  From  this  chamber  the 
city  gate  was  raised  and  lowered. 
The  iron  gate  still  remains  and  If 
oiled  could  still  be  lowered. 
The  levers  which  were  used  to  con- 
trol the  gate  are  just  beneath  a  small 
peephole  through  which  the  keepers 
of  the  gate  looked  down  to  see  who 
was  demanding  admittance  to  the 
city.  A  door  on  each  side  of  the 
room  led  onto  the  wall. 

We  passed  through  the  door  and 
found  ourselves  on  the  wall  itself. 
The  wall  was  five  or  six  feet  wide. 
In  order  to  keep  the  guards  from  fall- 
ing off  the  wall  if  they  were  sleepy 
or  had  imbibed  too  freely  of  "fire 
-water"  or  ale,  a  wall  about  three  feet 
high  and  a  foot  thick  was  built. 

From  this  elevation  the  whole  city 
looked  like  a  picture  with  rambling- 
old  houses  next  to  four-storied  stores. 
Cobblestone  streets,  so  narrow  two 
vehicles  could  hardly  pass,  and  in  the 
distance  the  Cathedral  towers  rose 
high  in  the  air,  like  fingers  trying 
to  reach  and  clasp  the  hand  of  God. 

Youth  cannot  be  suppressed  long, 
no  matter  how  impressing  the  scene, 
so  it  now  asserted  itself.  With  um- 
brellas over  our  right  shoulders  (one 
does  not  go  on  all-day  excursions  in 
England  without  an  umbrella)  and 
doing  the  goose  step,  my  cousin  and 
I  paraded  back  and  forth.  We  sa- 
luted trees  as  we  passed  and  shouted 
"Who  goes  there?"  at  some  imagin- 
ary person. 

This  parade  of  the  guards  might 
have  continued  indefinitely  had  it 
not  been  brought  to  an  ignominious 
close  by  a  sharp  call  from  my  aunt, 
"Put  those  umbrellas  down,  and  come 
here."  It  didn't  take  us  long  to  find 
out  the  reason  for  this  sudden  de- 
mand to  return.  As  we  started  to 
obey  we  glanced  over  the  wall  and 
into    the    city      to      behold what 
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seemed  to  us,  the  whole  populace 
gazing  up  at  us  en  masse  with 
mouths  agape. 

The  erstwhile  guards  of  the  city 
made  a  hasty  retreat.  Gone  was  the 
pride  or  a  minute  ago. 
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One  does  not  do  such  things  in 
staid  old  Enfrland.  Youth  there 
knows  how  to  behave.  (We  gath- 
tred  t'lis  from  various  remarks  which 
floated  up  to  us,  now  in  disgrace  in 
the  guard's   room). 

The  walk  on  the  walls  of  York 
even  left  a  feeling  of  awe  and  re- 
spect for  the  brave  men  of  old.  Men 
who  kept  weary  vigils  night  and  day 
in  order  that  their  loved  ones  within 
the  walls  should  reniain  safe  from  an 
attack   by  enemies. 

Bettv  Wallace. 


RIDDLES  WRITTEN  BY  MON- 
TEBELLO  5-B2. 


AVFfO? 

I  am  an  animal  that  lives  in  the 
icy  waters  of  the  North.  My  round 
fat  body  is  black  and  slippery.  I 
move  along  slowly  by  flapping  my 
tin-like  feet.  While  my  babies  are 
young  I  keep  them  on  the  snow- 
covered  rocks.  You  often  see  my 
brothers  balancing  a  ball  in  the  cir- 
cus. I  am  sure  you  would  like  to 
have  my  valuable  fur  for  a  coat  this 
winter. 

Class  5-B2 — Miss  Lamm,  Teacher. 


AVHAT   IS    IT? 

The  animal  I  am  thinking  of  is 
very  ugly.  When  people  come  down 
to  drink  he  jumps  upon  them  and  eats 
them.  The  people  are  not  afraid  of 
his  hide  when  it  is  a  rug.  His 
colors  are  yellow  and  black.  He  is 
very  cruel  to  the  other  animals. 

Elizabeth   Shanklin, 
May  12,   1926. 


AVHO? 


I  am  an  animal  that  lives  in  the 
woods.  The  forest  folk  call  me 
their  king.  I  have  a  thick  mane. 
When  I  go  to  the  jungle  the  animals, 
instead  of  coming  to  see  me,  run  to 
hide.      I   am   much  like  a   big  brown 

dog.     I  am  a  . 

M.   Linthicum, 
May   14,    1926.  -   Language. 


Avno? 


I  am  an  animal  that  lives  in  the 
hot  jungles  oX.  Africa.  I  have 
brothers  and  sisters  in  zoos  and 
other  amusements.  I  am  hunted  for 
zoos  My  fur  is  spotted,  warm  and 
valuable.  I  am  very  big,  clumsy  and 
lierce.  1  eat  other  animals.  1 
know  that  you  would  like  my  fur. 
Henry  C.  Freseman. 
May  1,   H926. 
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WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?      Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?      Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?      You  may,  sir. 

A  shoe-shine?      Over  there. 

A  match?      The  cigar  stand,  sir.. 

A  manicure?      This  way. 

That   girl    will    hold    your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.      Call   again.      Good-day. 


THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE, 


Onr  Service  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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WHAT    AM   I? 

1  am  an  animal  that  lives  iu  the 
forest.  I  am  a  large  animal.  My 
brothers  and  sisters  entertain  you  in 
the  zoo  and  in  the  circus.  People  do 
not  like  my  hug  because  it  hurts.  I 
am  a  help  to  some  people  in  the 
winter  by  giving  them  my  nice  fur 
coat. 

John  Peters, 
i^.jay  1.  14!>26. 

WHO  AM   I? 

I  am  an  animal  that  can  be  trained 
to  serve  man.  If  people  leave  me 
alone  and  do  not  chase  me  just  for 
my  fur  1  will  not  harm  them.  I  am 
a  relative  to  another  fierce  animal 
that  looks  something  like  me.  Who 
am  I? 

Catherine  Altevogt. 
liay  14,  1926. 


WHEN  WE  WERE  IN  THE 
FOURTH  GRADE. 


The  letter  given  below  was  writ- 
ten by  one  of  us  way  back  in  the 
year  1917,  when  ■  we  were  in  the 
Fourth  Grade.  Evidently  it  was 
written  to  the  teacher  in  response  to 
an  assignment  iu  letter  writing. 
U'here  are  many  points  of  psychologi- 
cal and  literary  interest  to  students 
of   education   in   this   rare   find. 

Psychologically,  it  is  a  picture  of 
ihe  struggle  of  a  child's  mind  with 
an  abstract  idea.  There  is  an  evi- 
dent effort  to  group  the  ideas  around 
the  meaning  and.  the  value  of  co- 
operation. The  meaning  is  easily 
disposed  of:  "Now  I  think  the  mean- 
ing is  this;  I  think  getting  together 
or  gathering  together.'  You  will 
notice  that  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
tangible  getting  together  or  gather- 
ing together,  while  no  attempt  is 
made  to  deal  with  the  subtler  ele- 
ments involved  in  cooperation. 

The  same  concrete  method  is 
shown  in  the  attempt  to  find  values. 
"Cooperation  has  done  very  much  for 
cur  city  of  Baltimore  to  each  and  to 
all.  It  is  found  lots  in  nature  such 
as  coal  you  might  say  it  cooperates 
as  layer  after  layer  of  things  forms 
to  coal."  True,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  give  evidence  as  to  how  cooper- 
ation has  done  much  for  Baltimore. 
Apparently  it  was  easier  to  give  evi- 
dence in  the  coal  situation,  a  truly 
delightful   bit   of  natural   history. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  the 
chief  interest  centers  in  the  origin- 
ality of  the  sentence  structure.  It 
is  as  untrammeled  as  free  verse. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  a  forecast  of  the 
possession  of  the  modern  literary 
style   of  the   author. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  more  such 
literary  efforts  IWng  about  in  attics. 
-A.  collection  might  furnish  valuable 
data  for  comparison  not  only  with 
the  writer's  present  literary  achieve- 
ments,  but   also    with    the   efforts   of 


children    of    the    same    age    in    19pfi. 
The  letter,  without  revision,  follows: 
Baltimore,    Md., 
February  8,   1917. 
Dear    Miss : 

This  is  to  let  you  know  what  I 
think  about  cooperation.  There  are 
lots  of  lessons  learned  from  cooper- 
ation, for  instance,  say  the  little 
church  societies  which  cooperate  and 
learn  so  many  lessons,  and  so  many 
other  things. 

In  my  outline  it  says  the  meaning 
■  :r"  cooperation.  Now  1  think  the 
meaning  is  this.  I  think  getting  to- 
gethei-,  or  gathering  together.  Then 
it  says  the  value  of  cooperation.  I 
think  the  value  is  excellent,  for  co- 
operation has  done  very  much  for 
our  City  of  Baltimore  to  each  and  to 
all. 

It  is  founds  lots  in  nature  such  as 
coal.  You  might  say  it.  cooperates 
as  layer  after  layer  of  things  forms 
to  coal. 

It  is  also  found  in  our  homes  such 
as  sewing  circles  and  different  things 
which  is  all  cooperation.  In  fact  it 
is  found  most  everywhere  I  think. 


SrRTN^GTI.AlE. 


Spring  is  in  the  air.  Don't  you 
feel  it?  The  buds  are  swelling,  and 
though  a  bit  of  ice  is  still  upon  the 
lagoons,  spring  is  near  to  us — almost 
here.  E^1eryone  loves  spring.  It 
makes  life  seem  much  brighter,  af- 
ter the  long,  cold  winter  days.  We 
are  all  busy  in  the  spring;  there  is 
shopping  to  do,  holidays  to  plan, 
and  many  outdoor  recreations  iu 
which  to  participate.  We  welcome 
spring,  enjoy  it,  and  make  the  most 
of  the  bright,  sunny  days,  for  we 
knov.'  they  will  not  last  forever. 

This  is  the  springtime  of  our  lives. 
These  are  the  days  when  we  are  en- 
larging our  views,  opening  our 
hearts  to  new  friends,  new  opportuni- 
ties, new  knowledge.  Wliat  a  joyful 
period  this  should  be,  when  the 
world  seems  bright,  everyone  happy, 
and  our  hopes  high.  But  the  harder 
days  will  come.  Winter  will  be  here 
some  time.  Snow  ^v^]l  again  cover 
the  ground,  hiding  the  beauties  of 
spring;  and  old  age  cannot  live  en- 
tirely upon  memories  of  happy  days. 
There  must  be  something  solid  on 
which  we  can  stand,  something  prac- 
tical, of  the  earih.  even  while  we  are 
up  in  the  clouds,  dreaming:  Let  us 
make  the  most  of  our  youthful  days. 
Spring  will  not  last  forever. — "The 
Normalite,"  Chicago  Normal  College. 


CHARACTER  EDUCATION. 


THEOLOGICAL  ITEJI. 

Parson — "You  love  to  go  to  Sun- 
day  School,   don't  you.   Robert?" 

Bobby — "Yes. sir." 

Parson — "What  do  you  expect  to 
learn  today?" 

Bobby — "The  date  of  the  picnic." 


The  education  of  children  should  be 
built  around  character  development, 
the  ultimate  result  of  which  will  be 
the  unity  of  citizenship.  The  Genesis 
says.  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,." 
which  is  equal  to  the  declaration  that 
character  growth  makes  for  greater 
sympathy  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  a  city,  a  State  or 
a   nation. 

Education  is  the  molding  of  char- 
acter, beginning  at  the  plastic  age  of 
youth  and  continuing  through  life. 
It  shows  itself  in  ones  reactions  to 
life's  problems,  in  one's  conduct  as 
a  citizen. 

There   is   truth  in  the   old   saying: 
"Sow  a  thought — reap  an  act, 
Sow   an   act — reap   a  habit. 
Sow  a  habit — reap  .i  character. 
Sow  a  character — reap  a  destiny." 
Yetta  Brickman,  Sr.  7. 


EXCHANGES. 


"The  Fredoniaji" — Fredonia  State 
Normal  School,  Fredonia,  New 
York : 

We  are  glad  to  exchange  with  you. 
and  hope  that  it  will  be  a  mutual 
pleasure  and  privilege.  Congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Jewett  on  the  completion 
of  forty  years  as  teacher  in  your 
school. 


"The    Normalite" — Chicago      Normal 

College.   Illinois: 

A  well-constructed  paper  with  just 
enough  good  jokes. 


"The  Frontline" — Frostburg,  Md.: 

The  article  on  "The  Leading  Pro- 
fession" is  both  entertaining  and  in- 
structive, and  should  be  helpful  to 
every  student   at  Normal   School. 


"The  Carrolltonian," — Charles  Car- 
roll- High   School,   Carroll   County, 

Md. : 

The  cover  of  your  paper  is  attrac- 
tive, and  the  paper,  as  a  whole,  is 
well  edited.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear   from   you   again. 

The  following  exchanges  are 
acknowledged : 

"The  Quill."  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

"The    Union    News."    Towson,    Md. 

"T  li  e     Chestertown     Transcript," 

Chestertown,  Md. 

"The  Maryland  Bulletin,"  Freder- 
ick, Md. 

"The  Henderson  Review,"  Hender- 
son.  Md. 

"The  High  School  Parrot,"  St. 
Michaels.   Md. 

"Trap-Hi  News."  Trappe,  Md. 

"The    Hottentot."    Cambridge.    Md. 

"The  Whistle,"   Brunswick,   Md. 

"Washington  Collegian."  Chester- 
town,  Md. 

"The  Parrot,"  Fortuna,  North  Da- 
kota. 

"High   School   Life."   Preston    Md. 
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Mv  av<m;k. 


.My   work   is  not   mine  enemy 

That  1  must  figlit  and  put  to  rout, 
But  rather  a  friend  in  whom  I  see 

A  comrade  true  to  help  me  out. 
I  met  it  therelore  as  I  would 

A  cherisluii   brother,   and   I   try 
To   prove  it  excellently  good, 

.\nd  greet  it    ivith  a  smiling  eye. 
Then    since    I've    made    my    task    my 
pard, 

I've  never  found  it  really  hard. 

Fortunate  is  the  man  who  has 
learned  the  simple  t''iith  expressed 
in  this  little  poem  by  .John  Kendrick 
Rungs,  and  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  the 
one  who  has  found  this  aid  to  happi- 
ni'ss.  for  he  goes  about  his  work 
humming  and  smiling.  The  work  is 
well  done,  for  he  is  interested  in  it. 
Our  "work"  is  as  much  a  part  of  us 
as  our  shadow,  so  we  might  as  well 
get  on  friendly  terms — it's  the  eas- 
iest way  in  the  end.  The  more  in- 
terest we  put  into  our  work  the 
more  interesting  it  becomes.  Has  it 
not  almost  become  a  maxim,  that 
we'll  get  out  of  anything  as  much  as 
we   put   into   it 

H.   Hall,   '26. 
High   School   Life.   Preston.   Md. 


TOWSON  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and   Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson   204  and   201. 


Start   a   Savings   Account   V/ith 
THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  In'.erest 
TOWSO.M  I.IARYLAND 


lluL 


Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty   Shops 


Ol'R      Kl>i:ri.\l.      OKFRR      IN 

|'h<>to(;k.\i'hs  is  <>.\(  k  more 

EXTEXI>r:i>   TO    \OKM.\L 
.STLPEXTS. 

f'iiluiiii.iv    Mo:ii)iig~;    .\if    Rosei-ved 
for  .M.  S.  .\.  S. 

THE  ATELIER 

I'ORTK.AIT    PHOTOGR.AI'HY 

10.1   \V.   Le.viiigtoii   Kt. 

aO»    N.    liibcrty   St. 


SENIOR  15  S  MAGAZINE 
STAND, 


Safety 


Service 


The    Woman's    Home      Companion — 
Leon  Cross. 

Current   History — Marie   Kelly. 

The   Vogue — Elizabeth   Sparks. 

Art     and     Decoration^ — Regina     Har- 
kins. 

The   Writer — Margaret   Babka. 

Collegiate   Wit — Oara   Morris. 

Physical   Culture — Savilla  Custis. 

Good   Housekeeping—  Ruth    Lloyd. 

Liberty — Mildred   Coggins. 

Youth's    Companion — Myrtle    Cullen. 

Every  Girl's — Hubert  Derr. 

True   Romance — Lorena   Horsey. 

The    American    Boy — .Tohn    Durry. 

The   Literary   Digest- — Evelyn   Fulks. 

Etude — Edythe  Winger. 

The    American    Girl — Virginia    Ben- 
nett. 

Free  Thinker — Helen  Van  Sant. 

Rural    Education — Frank   Friend. 

Farmer's  Wife — Madelyn  Boulden. 

Modern  Priscilla — Elizabeth  Howard. 

Everybody's — GraceRiley. 

The      Country      Gentleman — Holmes 
Lockard. 

Normal     Instructor — Ralph       Bright- 
well. 

The  Needle  Woman — Louise  Robert- 
son. 

Mitzi  and   Kitzi. 


I)EKINIT10X.S  OF   A    CO-EI>. 


A  Co-ed  is  a  person — 

Who  says  .she  has  to  study  when  she 

means  she  has  a  steady. 
Who  claims  she   likes  Art   when  she 

really  loves  him. 
Who   says    she    is    fond    of   paintings 

when   she   really   is   fond   of  paint- 
ing. 
Who  has  lots  of  scents,  looks  like  she 

has   lots    of    cents,    but   really    has 

no  sense. 
^ybo    often    thinks    she    looks    pretty 

when  she  really  looks  pretty  fast. 
Who   thinks   Little  Red   Riding  Hood 

was   Robin   Hood's  wife. 
Who  thinks  the  fourth  month  of  the 

year    is   named    April    because   the 

first    day   of    that    month    is    April 

Fool's  Day. 
\\'ho  rushes  in  where  Angels  fear  to 

tread. — Michigan   Gargoyle. 


There   was  an   old   miner  in   Butte 

Who  practiced  each  day  on  the  flute 

Till   a   neighbor   collected 

All    those    who   objected 

And  told  him  to  stop  or  they'd  shutte. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAT>,  Near  Ohesapenke  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money    and    Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towsoii,  Md. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in    Coal,    Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'    Supplies. 

Towson,  Md.  Riderwood,  Md. 

FRANK  A,  PERSOHN,  JR., 

Optometrist 
Eyesight  Specialist 

OFFICE   HOURS: 

9   A.M.    to    12   M. 

2      to       6    P.    M. 

Tuesday  and  Saturday  nights 

G.30    to    8 

24   West   Pennsylvania   Ave. 
TOWSON       -       -    MARYLAND 


Baltimore  Office: 
Gay  and  Monument  Streets. 


GENERAL    PHOTOGRAPHY 
JAS.  F,  HUGHES  CO. 

20.T   W.   Fayette   St.,   BaUimoie,   Md. 

J.  W.  Scott — James  Francis 


WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -       VEGETABIiES 


THE  DULANY  VERNAY  CO. 
339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

R.M/riMORE,  Ml). 

liCiidiii^'  School   Sii))|)ly   House  «f  tlie 
.State. 
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THE  BLUE  MOON  NIGHT. 


Oncp  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  when 
."Mother  Earth  was  young,  the  fairies 
lill  lived  in  a  land  of  everlasting- 
summer.  They  were  so  happy  that 
they  all  sang  and  laughed  as  they 
w<irkPd  or  played,  and  no  one  even 
Ih'uight  of  being  angry  or  sad. 

Now,  as  Mother  Earth  grew  older, 
she  found  she  needed  more  helpers, 
for  although  lovely  Summer  was  of 
yreat  assistance,  the  work  was  really 
getting  too  hard  tor  them.  Mother 
l.'arth  decided,  as  Summer  had  made 
the  fairies  so  happy,  that  the  rest  of 
the  season  family.  Spring,  Fall  and 
Winter,  would  also  make  good 
helpers. 

Mother  Earth  then  remembered 
the  fairies  and  sent  word  to  the 
lovely  fairy  queen.  Sunset.  She  did 
not  forget  to  tell  Sunset  of  the  fine 
qualities  of  each  of  the  seasons,  of 
the  lovely  sister  of  Summer,  Gentle 
Spring,  and  the  good  brothers.  Fall 
and  Winter.  The  good  queen  was 
happy  to  hear  that  Mother  Earth  and 
Summer  would  not  have  quite  so 
much  to  do,  for  my,  what  work  it 
had  been  last  week  with  so  many 
poor,  colorless  butterflies  waiting 
patiently  their  turns  to  be  painted 
with  the  beautiful  colors  that  only 
Summer  knew!  Not  only  the  butter- 
flies, but  ten  roses  that  had  been 
promised  a  deep  red  color  had  to 
stay  white,  for  Mother  Earth  had 
been  too  busy  keeping  the  sea  blue  to 
try  to  work  with  red  coloring,  for 
what  would  happen  if  they  should 
mix  and  the  sea  become  red  and  the 
rose  blue? 

A  council  was  called,  when  the 
moon  was  full,  beneath  the  largest 
buttercup  in  Fairyland,  and  the  glad 
news  told  to  all  the  fairy  families. 
The  gay  celebration  was  then  held, 
and  the  fairies  danced  till  the  moon 
sailed  way  into  the  sunrise.  Then 
each  family  skipped  home  to  its 
dainty  flower  homes,  which  were  just 
opening  to  greet  the  sun,  all  washed 
sweet  and  flean  by  Stmimer's  dew. 

Now  all  went  weli  in  Fairyland 
until  Fall  began  putting  the  pretty 
tiower  homes  of  the  fairies  fast 
asleep.  The  fairies  also  felt  the 
cool  North  Wind,  who  came  to  visit 
Fall;  they  shivered  and  were  happy 
no  longer. 

Fall's  work  was  soon  finished  and 
Winter  took  his  place.  The  fairies 
didn't  know  what  to  do;  the  wind 
was  so  cold  and  their  homes  all 
gone.  Why,  even  the  trees  of  the 
forest  had  lost  their  pretty  green 
leaves.  Only  the  pussy-willow  and 
the  pine  trees  remained. 

.411  this  caused  Sunset  to  be  very 
sad  indeed,  and  she  tried  and  tried 
to  think  of  something  she  could  do 
to  make  her  little  people  happy 
again.  At  last  one  day  Sunset 
thought  of  a  plaia!  Away  she  flew 
with  her  lovely  wing.';  of  Sunset  hue, 


for  which  she  had  been  named,  to 
the  Pine  Tree  nearest  the  Pussy 
Willow,  and  called,  "Oh,  Pine  Tree,  I 
have  at  last  thought  of  a  plan,  if  only 
you  and  Pussy  Willow  will  help  me." 
The  Pine  Tree  hushed  its  sighing  and 
listened,  for  he  had  been  so  sad  and 
unhappy  over  the  fate  of  fairyland, 
and  .aow  Sunset  had  a  plan!  "I 
know,"  said  Sunset,  "your  needles 
are  very  hard  and  brittle,  but  I 
thought  if  only-you  would  open  them 
we  could  line  them  with  pussy  fur. 
for  I  know  Pussy  Willow  would  give 
us  some,  and  what  comfortable  warm 
homes  they  would  make  to  live  in 
I  while  Fall  and  Winter  are  at  work! 
:And  North  Wind,  I'm  sure,  could  not 
I  blow  through  your  lovely  green 
needles." 

Now  the  Pine  Tree  was  so  happy 
I  to  think  that  he  could  help  the  fair- 
ies, but  he  said,  "Only  twice  a  year 
when  the  blue  moon  shines  in  Fairy- 
land can  I  open  my  needles,  and  to- 
morrow is  the  night  of  the  blue 
moon,  so  dear  Sunset,  you  must 
hurry  and  tell  all  of  your  dear  peo- 
ple." Then  away  flew  Sunset  to 
spread  the  happy  news! 

My,  what  a  busy  night  that  night 
was!  How  surprised  that  blue 
moon  must  have  been  when  he  saw 
the  silvery  wings  of  the  fairies  flash- 
ing and  shimmering  in  the  moon- 
beams as  they  made  their  new  homes 
snug  with  soft  pussy  fur  But  next 
morning,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  Pine 
Tree  looked  just  as  before,  but  "dear 
me."  thought  the  good  old  Sun,  "the 
Pussies  on  that  Pussy  Willow  do  look 
rather  chilly  this  morning.  I  won- 
der what  happened  to  them  last 
night?" 

Even  today,  when  North  Wind  vis- 
its his  companions,  the  brothers,  Fall 
and  Winter,  and  you  hear  him 
whistling  gaily  around  your  home, 
if  only  you  visit  the  Pine  Tree  you 
will  almost  see  North  Wind  pause, 
and  gently  rock  the  Pine  Tree,  and 
you  will  hear  it  whisper  "Hush, 
Hush,  Hush."  for  well  he  knows  the 
fairies  are  sleeping  within  his  strong- 
green  needles  as  he  rocks  in  the 
North  Wind.  There  they  wait,  happy 
and  warm,  while  Fall  and  Winter 
are  working,  waiting  until  the  second 
blue  moon  shall  come  and  they  may 
return  to  their  pretty  flower  homes 
once  more.  And  so,  if  you  watch 
very  carefully  for  the  blue  moon  to 
visit  Fairyland,  when  North  Wind 
first  visits  Fall,  you  may  see  fihe  Pine 
Tree_^open  his  needles  and  the  fairies 
making  their  new  homes  snug  by  the 
light  of  blue  moonbeams. 

Margaret  Oldenburg,  Jr.   13. 


"Have   you    any   close   friends?" 
"Sure,   they're   all   close  when   I'm 
broke." 


Co. — "How  cum  you  flunked  out 
of  college?" 

Legiate — "Oh,  just  a  matter  of 
course." 


ASSIGNMENT  FOR  KINDER- 
GARTEN-PRIMARY GROUP 
IN  READING. 


I.   Select   a   primer   meeting  stand- 
ard   requirements: 
1 — Content  of  book. 
2 — Physical  make-up  of  book. 

III.  Write  12  chart  stories  based 
on  children's  experiences  and  activi- 
ties, using  122  selected  primer  words, 
and  words  growing  out  of  child's  ac- 
tivities that  ar.e  necessary  in  making 
of  charts. 

IV.  Select  5  words  from  each 
chart  story  to  be  fixed  as  permanent 
recognition  reading  vocabulary  of 
child. 

V.  One  completed  illustrated  chart 
story  printed  on  tag  board  to  hand 
in. 

1 — A  central  theme   in  story. 

2 — Sentences  short  and  fairly  even 
length. 

3 — Sentences  should  not  involve 
too  many  difficulties. 

4 — Sentences  should  provide  fre- 
quent repetition  of  words  in 
the  basal  text. 

5 — Correct  sequence   of  sentences. 

6 — Good  beginning  and  a  good 
ending   sentence. 

7 — Phrases  should  ,  not  be  pro- 
vided. 

VI.  Bases   for  selection   of   words: 
1 — Word    with    experience    behind 

it. 

2 — Word  needed  in  primer  read- 
ing. 

We  believe  that  as  a  result  of  six 
weeks'  chart  and  blackboard  experi- 
ence reading,  the  child  should  have 
a  recognition  vocabulary  of  sixty 
words  as  a  basis  for  his  primer  read- 
ing. 

We  guarantee  modern  primary 
reading  methods  only  when  we  can 
produce  results:  (1)  By  creating  a 
greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  child 
for  reading;  (2)  By  finding  more 
economical  habits  and  skills  and  thus 
insuring  a  shorter  route  to  maturity 
in  reading:  (3)  By  definitely  recog- 
nizing stages  in  the  reading  process, 
and  checking  these  stages  to  be  sure 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  sincere 
recognition. 


Bones — I  haven't  seen  you  for  a 
long  time. 

Interlocutor — No.  I  was  on  a 
trip  to  Europe. 

Bones — Some  beautiful  cities  over 
there? 

Interlocutor — Yes.  London  and 
Paris  are  beautiful  and  very  rich 
capitals. 

Bones — But  Ireland  has  the  rich- 
est  capital. 

Interlocutor — How  do  you  make 
that  out? 

Bones — Because  its  capital  is  al- 
ways  Dublin. 
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I;uul(v    .Mi-iiili<  IS    Staa."    Tliiilliiiji 
Match. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  tennis 
contests  seen  on  Xornial  courts  took 
place  when  the  redoubtable  Mr. 
Woelfei  conquered  the  game,  but 
panting  Mr.  Hulsizer  with  a  final 
score  of  six  games  to  three.  The  two 
served  away,  keeping  their  stu- 
dent adherents  on  edge  with  every 
ball  slammed  into  the  net.  Every 
time  that  Air.  Hulsizer  tried  to  place 
the  ball  in  one  of  his  favorite  rural 
communities  in  one  end  of  Baltimore 
county,  his  roolers  groaned.  Each 
time  that  Jlr.  Woelfei  failed  to  bat 
the  ball  ove'-  the  median  of  the 
court,  the  net,  his  partisans  wept  bit- 
ter tears. 

P.ul  there  had  to  be  a  painful  end. 
Mi-.  AVoelfel  used  the  curve  of  dis- 
tribution too  well  in  serving  the  ball, 
while  .Mr.  Hulsizer  was  unable  to 
exercise  effectively  the  principle  of 
consolidation  in  gathering  his  points. 
Both  exhausted  instructors  gladly 
agreed  to  waive  playing  any  mors 
sets  to  complete  the  orthodox  two- 
out-of-three    set.s    for    a    real    match. 

Mr.  Hulsizer,  the  loser,  is  clamor- 
ing for  a  return  match  on  the  basis 
of  winner-take-all  purse.  However, 
Mr.  Woelfei,  the  proud  victor,  is 
seeking  for  more  worlds  to  conqjier. 
It  is  rumored  that  lie  has  already 
challenged  the  sedate  Mr.  Walther 
to  play  for  the  championship  of  the 
men  of  the  faculty.  Seats  reserved 
in  advance! 

Henry   R.   Waskow. 


riilPr-Clas^   C'oiitfst.s. 

The  un('...ing  rivalry  between  new 
S;  nior  and  .luniors  again  showed  it- 
srir  in  thj  intercla^s  contests  this 
year.  The  Juniors  fought  gamely  in 
t'i-3  soccer  content,  but  were  out- 
l-'.dyed  by  the  more  experienced 
Seniors,  \,ho  won  by  the  score  of 
twelve  to  six  after  a  hard  game. 

However,  the  .luniors  came  into 
tlieir  own  when  they  defeated  the 
Seniors  in  the  basketball  game  by 
i::e  fcore  of  41  to  .'',3. 

.-\fter  beir.g  led  for  three  quarters 
the  .Juniors  rallied  "'"l  ran  away 
V. ith  the  Senior.;  in  the  last  quarter, 
scoring  nine  points  to  the  .Senior's 
fo\ir. 


An  Irishman,  charged  with  an  as- 
sault, was  a-sked  whether  he  was 
guilty.  "How  can  I  tell,  your 
Honor,  till  I  hear  the  evidence?"  was 
his  reply. 


Uasohiill    Fads. 

The  graduation  of  the  Class  of 
'25  took  with  it  all  but  one  of  last 
year's  baseball  team.  An  infield  of 
•Juniors  was  rounded  into  shape  by 
the  hard  work  of  continual  practice. 
"Tod"  Sn>'der  and  "Peck"  Windsor 
pitched  an  excellent  brand  of  ball, 
Ted  striking  out  40  men  in  4  games. 
Of  the  6  games  played  we  have  won 
three  and  lost  three. 

The  line-up:  T.  Snyder,  p.,  1st 
base;  F.  Stouffer,  c;  C.  Windsor,  1st 
base,  p.;  F.  Ford,  2nd  base;  R.  Mat- 
tingly,  3rd  base;  W.  Mahaney,  ss.;  C. 
Dudderar,  If.;  J.  Durry,  cf.;  Murphy, 
utility. 

Having  won  the  first  game  of  the 
season,  the  boys  decided  to  keep 
right  on  going  and  annex  the  re- 
mainder. The  Army-Navy  Prepar- 
atory School  was  the  second  victim, 
the  Nornialites  winning  by  a  four-run 
margin.  Windsor  was  star  batter 
for  Normal,  getting  two  triples,  a 
double  and  a  single  out  of  tour  times 
up. 

Normal   .   .    6      15      4 

Army-Navy   Prep.   . 2        6      2 

The  McDonough  School  was  next. 
Ted  Snyder  struck  out  eleven  and 
held  McDonough  to  four  hits,  while 
our  team  found  Perry  easy,  hitting 
out  14  singles,  a  double  and  a  triple. 

R.      H.    E. 

Normal 12      16      5 

McDonough     14      3 

and  then  they  stppped. 

Errors  by  Normal  and  heavy  bat- 
work  by  Mt.  St.  .Toe's  was  responsible 
for  tlie  loss  of  this  game.  Eight 
errors  cost  8  runs,  while  S  hits  off 
Snyder  a  dn5  o:  Windsor  accounted 
for  fi  more. 

R.      H.    E. 

Normal    3        7      8 

Ait.    St.    Joe's 14      13      4 

Never  mind,  we  get  another  chance 
on   May  2  4th. 


AN  OEIGI.NAL  HEALTH  PLAY. 


STICK   WORK. 

The  members  of  the  baseball  team 
have  been  competing  with  each  other 
for  highest  honors  at  bat.  Below  is 
given  the  per  cent,  of  hits  for  each 
member.  Rathsr  good  for  number 
of  tnrn.s  at  bat,  isn't  it?: 

A.  B.   H.      P. 

Murphv     7      '■',     .428 

Durry    19      8      421 

Windsor    19      7      368 

D,.rr    19      6      31G 

.Mattingly    17      5      291 

Snyder    15     4      266 

Dudderar    19      4      210 

iviahanev    23      3      130 

Stouffer    2,3      3      130 

Ford    24      3      12r, 


Written  by  an  Alumna  of  1923, 
Hazel   M.   AVright. 

This  play  was  given  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Better  Homes  Campaign 
on  Child  Health  Day.  May  1,  1926, 
at  the  Demonstration  House  in  Uni- 
versity Park  by  the  Primary  Grades 
at  the  request  of  the  Counity  Nurse, 
Miss  Wright's  children  were  cos- 
tumed. She  will  send  suggestions 
or  materials  and  practical  advice 
about  making  these  costumes  if  you 
address  a  letter  to  her  at  Riverdale. 

The   play  follows: 

I'etei-  Pan  H.>alth  Play. 

Whiney  (is  a  little  girl  who  comes 
(iut  ready  for  bed,  whining,  frowning, 
and  grunting) — "I  don't  want  to  go 
to  bed.  I  don't  want  ray  windows 
up.  Oh,  oh  dear,  my  tooth  aches, 
and  0-0-0-0  my  stomach  feels  sick.  I 
wish  I  were  a  big  lady.  I  wish  1 
were  a  queen  and  could  wear  pretty 
flowers.  But  o-o-o-o,  dear,  my  head 
hurts.  (She  lies  on  bed  grunting, 
falls  asleep). 

Peter  Pan  (over  in  the  Never 
Never  Never  Land,  runs  out  from  be- 
hind trees  and  sings)  "Peter  Pan 
Song" — tune  "Peter  Pan,  the  Fairy," 
I  i  ) .  He  creeps  around  looking  for 
his  fairies,  then  crows,  claps  hands 
twice  and  says,  "Come  Tinker,  Come 
Tinker." 

The  F'resh  Air  Fairies  (fiy  out 
dancing  around,  singing)  "Fresh  Air 
Fairies" — tune  "Sing  Song  Sixpence 
12). 

Peter  Pan — "Fairies,  do  you  know 
what  today  is?" 

Fairies — "Yes."  (Sing)  "First  of 
May,"  one  stanza — tune  First  of  May, 
(16), 

Peter  Pan  (hushes  them  and  says) 
"But  we  have  no  May  Health  Queen. 
Fly  away  and  find  me  a  pretty  one." 

Fairies  (now,  throw  kiss  to  Peter 
and  fly  away,  Peter  Pan  following 
slowly.  They  look  around  and  find 
closed  window- — they  peep  in  and 
say):  "I  see  a  pretty  girl,  but  the 
windows  are  closed.  I  will  open 
them.  She  has  a  frown  on  her  face. 
Perhaps  she  has  a  pain.  Maybe  she 
cats  cucumbers.  Do  you  think  she 
drinks  coffee?  She  must  have  eaten 
too  much  candy.  Let's  give  her  some 
fresh  air."  (They  dance  in  windows 
and  sing  "Fresh  Air  Fairies"  (2). 

Whiney  (wakes  up  and  says  ia 
cross  voice)  :  "AVho  are  you  and  what 
do  you  want?" 

Fairies  (sing  as  Peter  Pan  flies  in 
windows:  "Never-NeverrNever  Land" 
— tune   "Marusaki,"    (3). 

Whiney — "I  should  like  to  be  a 
yueen,  but  what  is  the  Never  Never 
Never  Land?" 

Peter  and  fairies — "You  Never 
have  a  pain;  you  Never  have  an  ache; 
you  Never  feel  sick." 

PeterJ"Comn  and  fiy  with  us." 

Wiiiney  (tries  but  is  frowning,  so 
falls)   says — "I  can't  fly." 
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Peter  says  "You  can  it'  you  smile." 

Whiney  smiles  and  they  all  tly 
away  to  the  N.  N.  N.  Land. 

Peter  Pan — "Here  comes  my  In- 
cUau  army.  (Claps  hands  and 
crows). 

Army — They  come  out  one  at  a 
time  and  stand  around  Whiney. 

Captain  Milk  sings  song  (4);  tune 
''Klappdans". 

Vegetables  sing  song  (5);  tune 
"Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and  Barley  Grow." 

Cereals  sing  song  (6);  tune, 
"Windmill  Song." 

Fruits  sing  song  (7);  tune  "Muf- 
fin Man." 

Water — sing  song  (S);  tune 
"Farmer  in  Dell." 

Toothbrush — sing  song  (9);  tune 
"Jumping  Jack." 

Bathtub — sing  song  (10);  tune 
"Dickory,   Dickory   Dock." 

Play  Out  oC  Doors — sing  song 
(11);  tune  "Come  Let's  Play  We're 
Indians." 

Sleep  Long  Hours — sing  song 
(]2);  tune  "Diddle  Diddle  Dump- 
ling." 

Peter  Pan  (crows,  then  says)  : 
"Sh,  here  come  the  pirates." 

The  pirates  come  in  one  at  a  time. 

Captain  Coffee — All  sing  song 
(!.'>);  tune  "Here  Comes  a  Jack  O' 
Lantern," 

Captain  Milk  goes  out  and  kills 
Captain  Coffee. 

Too  Much  Cands — All  sing  (14); 
tune,  "Are  You  Sleeping,  Brother 
John?" 

Fruits  go  out  and  kill  candy. 

Cucumber  Green — All  sing  (15); 
tune,  "Grasshopper  Green." 

Vegetables  go  out  and  kill  Cu- 
cumber. 

Peter  Pan  crows,  He  says:  "In- 
dians, do  5'ou  want  this  little  girl  for 
our  health  queen?" 

Army — "I  don't  know."  (Then 
each  in  turn  asks  her  if  she'll  eat 
them  every  day). 

Whiney  says  "yes"  to  all  and  the 
pirates  start  np  and  ask  her  if  she'll 
eat  them,  she  says  "No"  and  the 
pirates  are  killed  again. 

Peter  Pan — "Do  you  want  her  for 
a  Health  Queen''" 

Army — "Yes." 

Peter  Pan  leads  Whiney  to  the 
throne  and  crowns  her  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers.  All  the  army  place  flow- 
ers around  her. 


Peter    Piiii    Health    I'lay    Soiig.s. 

( 1)    Peter  Pan  Song. 

Own   Tune. 

0  I  am  just  a  little  boy 
Who   never   is  contrary; 

1  am  healthy,  happy:    Who  am   I? 
Peter  Pan,   the  Fairy. 


All   join    hands, 
Queen    and    sing 
"First  of   May." 

May    Queen    of 
hands   and   says) 


dance   around   the 
song      (1    );    tune 

Health  (claps  her 
"Let  us  give  the 
Maypole  dance  in  the  N.  N.  N.  Land. 
We  can  all  be  fairies,  queens  and 
soldiers." 

All  go  to  maypole,  holding  stream- 
ers and  balloons,  dance  with  partners 
as  they  sing  song  ri7);  tune  "Jolly 
Miller."  At  end,  throw  balloons  in 
air  and  shout;  "Ta,     Ta,  Miss  Jluun." 


(2)    Fresh  Air  Fairies. 

Sing    Song   Sixpence." 
Little    fresh    air    Fairies    dancing    in 

the  air 
Little    fresh      air      Fairies      dancing 

everywhere; 
We  will  make  you  healthy, 
Vve  will  make  you  gay, 
If  you  like  us 
V/e  will     chase  the     )iaughty  germs 

away. 


(3)      The  Never  Never   Never   Land. 

"Marusaki." 
In   the   Never   Never   Never  Land 
Lives  a   little   boy  called   Peter  Pan; 
We    will    make    you    healthy,    happy 

and  .gay 
Come   with    me    and    be    my      Health 

Queen  of  May. 


(4)    Captain  Milk. 

I  am  Captain  Milk, 

I  am  Captain  Milk, 

If  you  drink  me,  you  will  think   me 

Better  than  the  softest  silk. 


(5)    Vegetable  Song. 

"Windmill   Song." 
Wheat — Cream    of   Wheat 
Cream  of  Wheat  is  good  to  eat 
Lots  of  milk   and   sugar  sweet 
What  a   dandy  treat! 
Oh,  don't  you  feel 
Fine  when  you   have  had   oatmeal 
You  will  haye  a  breakfast  real 
When   you   eat   oatmeal 

Yum!    Yum!    Yum! 

Here  we  come, 

Yum!    Yum!    Yum! 

Give  us  some. 


(7)  Fruit  Song. 

"MufHn  Man." 
O  will  you  eat  an  apple  red 
An  apple  red,  an  apple  red 
O  will  you  eat  an  apple  red 
That  comes  from  healthy  land? 
O  will  you  eat  a  juicy  prune? 
0  will  you  eat  an  orange  sweet? 

(8)  Water. 

"Farmer  in  Dell." 
The  water  in  the  well 
The  w'ater  in  the  well 
That's  what  the  fairy  said 
The  water  in  the  well 
Four   glasses   every   day 
Four   glasses   every  day 
"hat's  what  the  fairy  said 
Four  glasses  every  day 

(9)  Toothbrush. 

"Jumping   Jack." 
A   toothbrush   is  a  very  handy  thing- 
It    makes    your      teeth      look    pretty 

when  you   sing 
You  brush  the  upstairs  downstairs 


You  brush  the  downstairs  upstairs, 
A  toothbrush  is  a  very  handy  thing. 
1    hope    you    use      your      toothbrush 

twice  a  day 
-V  dentist   twice  a  year   for  no  decay 
You  brush  the  upstairs  downstairs 
And  brush  the  downstairs  upstairs 
1  hope  you  use  your  toothbrush  twice 

a  day. 


(  10)    Bath  Tub. 

"Dickory    Dock." 
Aub-a-dub,  l?ub-a-dub,  dub,  dub.  dub, 
Water  and  soap  in  a  tub,  tub,  tub. 
Scrub,  in  the  morning  and  scrubbing 

at  night     ■ 
A'i'ill  clean  your  body  and  keep  your 

face  bhight. 
(11)    Play  Out  Doors. 
"Come    Let's    Play    We're    Indians." 
Come  lee's  play  out  doors 
In  the  air  and  sun 
I  will  wear  my  hat  and  coat 
Now  won't   we   have  some   fun? 
C^ome  let's  ride  our  scooters, 
I'll  race  you  down  the  street 
The    boy   who   is   the   healthiest    will 

beat. 


(12)    Sleep  Long  Hours. 

"Diddle   Diddle  Dumpling." 
Sleep  long  hours  is  a  healthy  man 
He  lives  in  the  Never  Never  Land, 
Early  to  bed  and  Early  to  rise 
Makes   a   man    healthy,    wealthy   and 
wise. 


(13)    Captain   Coffee. 

"Here  Conifis  Jack  O'  Lantern." 
Here  comes  old  Captain  Coffee 
All  black  and  bitter,  too 
1   think   he's  very  naughty 
I  won't  drink  him,  will  you? 
Go  away  you  naughty  coffee 
And   keep  away  from  me; 
I  will  not  taste  you.  Coffee, 
You  nor  your  brother.  Tea. 


(14)    Too   Much  Candy. 

"Are   You   Sleeping,   Brother   John?' 

Too  much  candy 

Too  much  candy 

Makes  me  sick 

Makes  me  sick 

A  little  would  be  dandy 

A  little  would  be  dandy 

Just  one  stick 

Just  one  stick 


(15)    Cucumber  Green. 

"Grasshopper    Green." 
Cucumber   Green   is   a   terrible   thing 
I  wouldn't  eat  him — no,  no, 
He    upsets    my   stomach    and    doesn't 

taste  good 
He  won't  even  let  me  grow 
lie  may  be  alright  for  the  grown  up 

folks 
If  they  will  chew  him  up  fine 
But  no,   no,   no,  no,   no,  no. 
No  cucumbers  for  mine. 


(16)Fir?t  of  .May — All  First  of  May. 

(i)    Today's  the  first  of  May 

(  2 )    We're  healthy  and  we're  gay 
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I ';  >    Good    bye   rtear   Queen,    goodbye 
Wt'Il  meet  again  some  day 
Before   the   first   of   May 
We'll   meet  again  some  day 

(4)    Ooodbye   dear   friends,   goodbye. 


(17) 


-All. 


Mav  Pole  l")ance. 

'Molly  Miller," 
("di,  we  all  are  well  and  healthy 
In  thp  Never  .Mever  T^and 
AVe    play   witli   healthy   fairies 
And  we  play  with   Peter  Pan 
If  you  really  want  to  join  us 
Vou  will  have  your  clothes  to  pack 
The  Queen  steps  forward 
And  the  soldiers  step  back. 


I>KFK"IEX<'IES  IX  OR.\Ij  AND  SI- 
liKXT  RE.\I)IXG  AXI)  SUGGEST- 
ED REMEDIAL  TREATMEXT 
FOR   GRADES  4   AXD  5. 

(Continued  from  Page  i) 
sight  vocabulary  that  she  should  have 
had  to  be  on  the  Fourth  Grade  level. 
Perhaps  her  reading  experiences  had 
not  been  meaningful  enough  to  her 
to  insure  an  accumulation  of  sight 
words. 

i:cni<-<li:il     Ticatiiioiit: 

The  child  should  keep  a  list  of  all 
those  words  for  which  she  required 
help.  After  the  lesson  a  drill  on  the 
v/ords  should  follow.  The  child 
ought  to  keep  her  lists  and  check 
one  day's  list  against  that  of  the  day 
b'^fore  to  see  that  the  same  word,  if 
it  appears  twice,  needs  special  study. 
(Read  page  2S — '2  4  Year  Book  pp. 
".Attention  to  Vocabulary  When 
Dealing  With  Context" — Page  85 — 
Page  94). 

During  seat  work  period  the  child 
may  be  given  ten  sheets  of  paper, 
one  nhonotic  rule  being  written  at 
the  top  of  each.  Then  she  can  list 
words  of  the  difterent  families,  found 
in  her  reading  material,  on  their  ap- 
projiriale  pages.  A  chart  on  jthej 
wall  illustrating  by  simple  words  ttie 
different    rules,    may   help. 

Case  I.  Bertram  Biggs,  a  Fifth 
Grade  boy,  read  in  a  hit  or  miss,  pell 
mell  fashion,  without  any  regard  for 
proper  word  grouping.  Even  a 
ptriod  (lid  not  stoji  the  flow  of  words 
and  then  he  would  corae  to  an  abrupt 
!,loj)  in  the  middle  of  a  thought  unit. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  his  difficulty 
one  might  find  that  the  trouble  lay 
in  several  or  one-of  several  things. 
Ignorance  of  sentence  structures  and 
inability  to  profit  by  punctuation 
marks  might  be  the  weak  spots.  Per- 
haps his  attention  span  is  restricted 
so  that  ho  does  not  anticipate  the 
meaning  of  that  follows.  Ho  may  not 
have  been  trained  to  recognize 
thought  units.  He  may  have  a 
short  eye  voice  span. 

Renietlial  Treatment: 

The  child  should  have  much  drill 
on  phrases.  He  should  be  taught  to 
pick  out  from  the  sentence  the 
phrases  or  groups  of  words  that  go 


together.  During  a  seat  work  period 
he  may  be  given  an  old  book  of  his 
grade  level,  or  easier,  with  instruc- 
tions to  mark  all  the  phrases,  i.  e:  to 
enclose  them  in  parentheses.  This, 
of  course,  should  be  done  very  lightly 
in  pencil  so  that  the  material  may  be 
used  again 

I  think  I  would  emphasize  the  me- 
cdinnical  side  of  reading,  for  awhile, 
by  having  him  state  the  words  that 
ended  sentences — making  him  con- 
scious of  sentence  structure. 

The  teacher  may  have  phrase 
books  made  from  old  books  cut  up. 
On  each  page  one  phrase  could  bei 
pasted.  Then  the  page  could  be  ex- 
posed for  a  very  short  period  to  the 
pupil.  Twenty  or  thirty  phrases 
may  be  used  for  one  drill  lesson 
The  phrases  at  first  would  he  quite 
easy  and  grow  harder  as  the  child 
improved.  Let  the  child  illustrate 
I'hrases. 

He  should  be  taught  the  punctu- 
ation marks  and  their  meaning. 

Case   II.   Bobby  Gwynn  was  in  the 
Fourth    Grade.     Whenever      he    was 
called    upon    to    read    orally    he    had 
j  periods  of  contusion.      This  was  due 
to    the    fact    that   he    had   very    little 
'power   of   word   analysis   or   that   the 
,'  material  was  beyond  his  ability. 
'  R<'niO'lial  Treatment: 

]  Have  word  drills  on  the  words 
,  causing  the  confusion.  Let  the  child 
analyze  the  words  into  their  phonetic 
elements.  The  same  seat  work  may 
be  used  here  as  was  suggested  for 
Case  I. 

Keep  a  record  of  the  child's  growth 
in  word  recognition  so  as  to  encour- 
age him. 

Case  IV.  Marvin  Winkler,  a  Fifth 
Grade  boy,  stumbled  over  any  long 
or  unfamiliar  words  tha.t  were  in  the 
lesson.  He  also  mispronounced 
many  words  because  he  guessed  at 
them  from  seeing  the  initial  letter 
or  supplied  what  he  tho\ight  ought 
to  be  there. 

He  had  not  been  provided  with 
!  good  habits  of  recognition.  He 
placed  too  much  dependence  on  cou- 
i  text  and  form  cues.  There  was  no 
[method  by  which  he  had  been  tavight 
to  break  up  new  or  long  words. 
i  Remedial    Treatment: 

j      Have   a   drill   period    in   which    the 
child    is   trained    to    break    up   words. 
Teach  him  to  look  for  familiar  parts 
I  in    new    words.      Let    him    syllabilize 
I  be  word. 

Have  phrase  drills  and  emphasize 
accurate  recognition.  Have  a  num- 
ber of  phrase  I'ards  on  each  of  which 
the  principal  word  of  the  phrase  be- 
gins with  the  same  letter.  Expose 
the  cards  ono  at  a  time  for  a  very 
short  time  and  in  a  varied  order. 
Have  phrases  on  the  board  and  have 
them   read   rapidly. 

Caie  V.  One  boy  in  the  Fifth 
Grade,  when  called  upon  to  read  oral- 
ly said  that  he  couldn't.  His  responses 


in  other  classes  were  poor,  consist- 
ing of  a  word  or  so  or  just  "I  don't 
know."  When  the  child  read  orally 
I'e  halted  and  stammered  and  mum- 
bled rather  than   spoke. 

This  boy  had  evidently  had  in- 
adequate satisfaction  from  his  read- 
ing recitations,  so  it  happened,  he 
jliad  repeated  a  grade  and  so  no  doubt 
felt  that  he  was  deficient.  It  might 
have  been  a  case  of  wrong  placement 
or  that  the  method  used  did  not  en- 
list his  interest  and  effort. 
Remedial    Treatment: 

An  important  point  here  is  to  pre- 
vent discouragement  and  to  raise  the 
cliild's  valuation  of  his  own  ability. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  getting 
the  boy  to  read  to  you  away  from  the 
group  and  commending  everything 
good  that  you  found  in  his  reading. 
Give  him  Help  when  he  needs  it  on 
the  words  he  does  not  know. 

Provide  phrase  drills  or  stories 
that  he  can  read  and  post  them  so 
that  he  may  feel  more  confident  after 
reali;nng  some  iueasure  of  success. 

T.,et  him  take  part  in  or  work  out 
a  dramati.'zation. 

Give  him  easy  material  if  that  on 
the  grade  level  proves  too  difficult. 
OeticieiK'ies    in    Silent    Reading    .4nd 
Siiegested   Rem<'dial   AVork. 

Case  I.  A  little  girl  in  the  Fourth 
Grade  seemed  to  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  extracting  thought  from  her 
silent  reading.  AVhen  asked  ques- 
tions on  the  material  read  she  was 
often  unable  to  answer,  especially  if 
the  question  involved  thought  or 
judgment.  Orally,  she  read  rather* 
well. 

This  deficiency  may  have  been  due 
to  several  causes.  Her  vocabulary 
of  words  meaningful  to  her  may  have 
been  very  meagre.  Her  interest  was 
not  captured  and  held  so  that  she 
w'ks  at  a  low  level  of  attention.  The 
assignments  might  not  have  been 
such  as  to  require  an  assimilation  of 
the  material  read  or  to  demand  se- 
lective thinking  and  reorganization. 
R<>me<Iial  Treatment: 

Get  the  child  interested  in  reading. 
Give  her  books  and  stories  to  read 
v/hich  are  about  the  things  she  likes. 
Discuss  the  books  with  her  and  so 
lead  her  to  see  that  reading  is  more 
than  j>ist  saying  words  or  getting 
facts. 

Give  her  a  purpose  for  reading. 
Make  your  i)roblem  big  enough  to 
demand  the  reading  of  the  entire  as- 
signment, and  thought  provoking 
enoiigh  so  that  it  cannot  be  entirely 
answered  from  facts. 

Break  your  assignment  up  into 
minor  problems  covering  each 
thought  unit.  Let  the  child  select 
the   important  ideas. 

Select  easy  material  and  let  the 
child  pick  out  the  central  thought  of 
each  paragraph. 

Let   the   child   illustrate   the   story. 

Case  II.  A  Fifth  Gi'ade  boy  had 
very  bad  work  habits.     After  getting 
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the  assisunient  lie  would  just  dawdle 
over  the  getting  out  of  his  book  and 
tlie  finding  of  his  place.  While  he 
was  reading  he  would  glance  up  now 
and  then  and  look  around  the  room 
and  even  try  to  attract  the  attention 
of  other  pupils.  Sometimes  he 
would  simply  stop  and  stare  off  into 
space.  When  asked  a  question  he 
would  sometimes  answer  correctly, 
but  more  often  he  Just  said,  "I  don't 
know." 

This  child  had  poor  attitudes  to- 
ward school  or  work.  The  material 
might  be  unsuited  to  the  child's  In- 
terests or  abilities.  The  work  may 
be  too  formal  with  too  mucli  atten- 
tion paifi  to  the  group  and  not 
enough  to  the  individual.  The  boy 
might  have  been  criticised  witliout 
receiving  any  constructive  lielp.  His 
attitude  may  be  the  result  of  nag- 
ging. 

IJcmedial  Tvoatincnt : 

Find  where  the  child's  interests  liei 
and  give  him  reading  material  based 
on  them.  Give  him  some  leads  and 
then  an  opportunity  to  choose  the 
reading    matter    that    he    wants. 

Have  activities  in  which  the  child 
must  read  in  order  to  carry  them  on. 
a  motion  picture,  a  dramatization,  or 
constructive  work  of  some  kind  are 
examples  of  these  activities  that  may 
be  tied  up  with  reading.  In  the 
motion  picture  let  the  children,  of 
course,   draw  the  pictures. 

Help  the  child  when  he  needs  it 
and  commend  his  efforts.  Let  him 
see  his  weak  points,  hut  show  him 
how  to  improve  and  make  him  con- 
frcious  of  progress. 

Case  III.  A.  Fifth  .  Grade  girl 
seemed  unable  to  work  out  any  as- 
signment that  required  reading  in  a 
text  book.  Aft-;-r  periods  of  inde- 
pendent study,  though  she  seemingly 
applied  herself,  she  often  could  not 
answer  the  tactual  questions  that  the 
ai-'signment  called  for. 

The  books  may  have  been  too  diffi- 
cult or  the  assignments  too  vague. 
Her  study  habits  may  not  have  been 
.2;ood  or  her  reading  habits  may  have 
been  faulty.  Perhaps  her  back- 
ground of  experiences  is  insufficient 
and  that  many  words  convey  no 
meaning  to  her. 

Rcmeilial  Treatment : 

Provide  material  that  is  not  too 
difficult. 

Let  the  cliild  make  a  list  of  words 
she  does  not  know  the  meaning  of; 
then  guide  her  to  see  that  she  can  get 
the  meaning  from  the  context.  This 
may  be  done  by  appropriate  skillful 
tjuestioning.  When  this  is  not  suc- 
cessful, let  her  look  up  the  word. 
Then  have  a  word  study  in  which  you 
give  the  word  as  much  color  and 
Dackground  as  possible  by  tying  it 
up  with  its  meaning,  and  using  it  in 
ways  in  which  the  child  will  en- 
counter it.  An  analysis  may  be  made 
of  some   words  that   have   suffixes  or 


prefixes    belonging    to    families    that 
the  child  will  meet  often. 

Break  up  a  selection  into  a  num- 
ber of  parts  and  assign  a  problem  to 
each  part.  Give  the  child  the  first 
problem  and  let  her  read  to  find  the 
answer.  Repeat  for  the  other  prob- 
lems. 

Give  one  big  problem  for  the  entire 
selection  and  hold  the  child  respon- 
sible (or  the  answer  to  just  that. 
Then  ask   for  contributing  factors. 

Have  a  drill  on  matching  phrases. 

Time  the  child's  reading  of  easy 
material  and  then  check  on  the  com- 
prehension  by   questions. 

Case  IV.  A  boy  in  the  Fifth  Grade 
would  very  often  not  answer  a  ques- 
tion wholly.  He  would  give  a  part 
of  it.  but  seemed  not  to  be  able  to 
think  it  through  to  the  end. 

This  was  due  to  divided  attention 
or  failure  to  hold  the  question  in 
mind.  Perhaps  some  elements  were 
over-potent  while  others  seemed  in- 
significant. It  may  have  been  lack 
of  training  in  grasping  total  mean- 
ings of  sentences  and  longer  units, 
or  inattention  to  relational  words 
and  conditional   clauses. 

Ilemedial  Treatment : 

Make  the  child  feel  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible   (or    the    complete    answer. 

Plan  your  questions  so  that  they 
involve  the  grasp  of  rather  long 
units. 

Have  drills  showing  the  effects  of 
modifiers,  relational  words  and 
clauses  on  the  meaning  o(  the  sen- 
tence. 

Make  the  assignment  or  problem 
specific  and  clear. 

Case  V.  A  Fi(th  Grade  boy  who 
was  very  bright  in  most  of  his  stud- 
ies would  frequently  make  the  most 
absurd  statements  about  things  he 
had  read.  In  class  he  would  some- 
times give  a  totally  wrong  answer 
and  when  asked  for  the  source  he 
would  give  the  text  book.  When  told 
to  verify  the  statement  he  opened 
his  book,  found  the  place  and  re- 
ferred the  class  to  it.  Sometimes 
on  reading  the  material  aloud  he 
realized  his  mistake,  btit  more  often 
the  teacher  or  another  member  of 
the  class  had  to  point  out  the  error. 

Carelessness  may  have  caused  this 
deficiency,  or  lack  of  experiences 
that  make  (or  correct  concepts.  It 
may  have  i";ee-a  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize and  realize  phrase  meanings  as 
units  and  to  organize  these  meanings 
while  reading.  The  child  may  be 
ignorant  of  typical  sentence  struc- 
ture. The  material  might  be  ab- 
stract. 

Konedial  Treatment: 

Avoid   "Yes"   and   "No"   questions. 

Use  pictures,  maps,  and  common 
experiences  to  explain  abstract  terms. 

Provide  concrete  illustrations  to 
correct  erroneous  concepts. 

Have  the  child  verify  the  disputed 
siritement  by  reading  aloud  from  his 
reference.  Lead  him  to  see  where  his 


mistake  lay  and  have  him  give  the 
statemeiit  correctly. 

Have  lessons  in  which  the  child 
organizes  the  material  around  a  big 
problem. 

Lead  the  child  to  anticipate  the 
meaning  froru  the  context  and  then 
show  the  effect  of  conditioning 
clauses.  Make  the  child  see  that  he 
cannot  read  a  part  of  the  sentence 
and  then  .guess  at  the  rest. 


"THE    BIBLE    GOD'S    TEUST- 

V/ORTHY  .MESSAGE  TO 

MAN. ' ' 


Instrumental     And     ^'ocal     Solos     liy 

>iiss  Ciopsey  And  Miss 

Heinemann. 

The  long  looked  for  visit  to  our 
Normal  School  by  the  famous  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of  Balti- 
more, has  passed.  His  address  to 
the  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  on  Sun- 
day evening  was  entirely  along  the 
religious  line  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  illustration  drawn  from 
his  professional  life. 

The  Bible  was  described  by  Dr. 
Kelly  as  being  like  the  llock  of  Gib- 
raltar in  that  in  spite  of  all  the  little 
guns  that  men  shoot  at  it,  it  stlU 
slands  firm.  It  contains  the  word  of 
God  (rom  beginning  to  end  and  the 
ory  o(  the  human  heart  is  for  God. 

Many  mistakes  in  ji(e  came  from 
not  observing  the  sajang  "Audi  et 
alterem  partem" — "hear  the  other 
side,  too."  This  is  something  we 
should  always  endeavor  to  do. 

The  power  of  God  is  great.  When 
God's  new  power  came  into  the 
W'Orld.  namely,  Christ,  the  world  was 
turned  upside  down  in  a  spiritual 
way,  a  thing  which  seems  impossible 
in  a  material  sense.  The  power  of 
God  can  be  found  in  all  those  who 
have  followed  His  command  "Ye 
must  be  born  again." 

Unbelief  is  illogical.  People  may 
say  they  do  not  believe  in  God  and 
the  Bible  because  they  don't  believe 
in  miracles.  But,  if  an  allegory 
teaches  a  lesson  much  better  than  a 
real  truth,  then  that  is  the  best  thing 
to  use.  Read  your  Bible  and  study 
it  carefully.  Don't  spiritualize  it 
where  it  is  not  meant  to  be  spiritual- 
ized and  you  will  be  able  to  learn 
much  more  from  it.  Get  to  know  the 
Bible  and  you  will  not  need  to  worry 
when  questioned  about  it,  for  those 
who  know  believe  and  vice  versa. 
Sinners  received  something  which 
they  could  not  have  had  except 
through  the  Bible  and  the  grace  of 
God. — "The  Green  Stone,"  West 
Chester   Normal,    West    Chester,    Pa. 


RELIGIOUS  HANDICAP. 

Teacher — "Now,  Robert,  what  is  a 
niche  in  a  church?" 

Bobby — "Why,  it's  just  the  same 
as  an  itch  anywhere  else,  only  you 
can't  scratch  it  as  well." 
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SENIOR  SEVEN  STEPS  OUT. 


It  was  a  jolly  bunch  of  girls  that 
Iiai-ked  into  Miss  Greenlaw's  Ford  on 
a  certain  sunny  Friday  afternoon  in 
May.  bound  tor  the  Craft  Club  cot- 
tage and  a  good  time.  All  who  enter 
the  doors  ot  this  quaint,  little  cottage 
are  bound  to  have  a  good  time.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  At  least, 
Senior  7   found   such  to  be  the  case. 

Safely  arrived  within  the  portals 
of  said  cottage,  the  first  thing  on 
the  program  was  supper.  And  what 
a  supper!  Already  the  country  air 
had  affected  our  appetites  to  an 
alarming  extent.  The  candle  light 
and  the  roaring  fire  in  that  heavenly 
fireplace  served  in  turning  our  at- 
tentions even  more  assiduously  to 
the  art  of  eating.  The  remainder  of 
.  Ibat  first  evening  was  spent  in  the 
pursuance  of  various  pastimes,  ac- 
cording to  one's  whim.  Hiking  along 
a  star-lit  road,  freezing  ice  cream  and 
dancing  to  the  strains  of  the  portable 
victrola  may  be  mentioned. 

Saturday  dawned  fair  and  bright. 
So  fair  and  bright,  indeed,  that  one 
ambitious  mermaid  resolved  to  take 
a  morning  dip  in  the  creek  nearby. 
U  was  not  long  after  that  the  rest 
(if  the  merry  crowd  trouped  down  in 
bathing  apparel,  prepared  tor  the 
worst.  They  got  it!  I  daresay, 
West.Trn  Run  still  echoes  with  the 
shrill  screams  of  the  bathing  beauties 
who  decided  that  the  water  was 
rather  cold  in  the  second  week  of 
May.  The  sponson  went  along,  de- 
l(n'mined  not  to  miss  a  thing.  It 
didn't  even  miss  the  chance  of  giving 
one  unsuspecting  white  beknickered 
a  try-out  on  the  nice,  soft,  muddy 
creek  bottom.  .\nd  these  girls  who 
insist  on  wading  in  their  shoes  and 
stockings! 

The  real  thrill  came  al  night.  The 
cottage  is  a  relic  from  war  times  and 
hence  contains  all  the  characteristic 
features  such  as  trap  doors,  secluded 
nooks   and   the   like. 

Soft  music  was  being  played  and  a 
group  of  dreamy  girls  were  lazily 
toasting  marshmallows  before  the 
big  fireplace  when  suddenly  several 
light  taps  were  heard  from  a  not  far- 
di.stant  part  of  the  house.  Silence! 
Could  they  have  come  from  the 
cellar?  Yes!  there  they  were  again, 
louder  this  time.  Miss  Greenlav/ 
had  spoken  of  night  prowlers  around 
the  country-side,  but  why  should 
tlit-y  disturi)  us?  Tap,  tap,  tap!  sud- 
denly the  very  candles  were  myster- 
iously extinguished.  Everything  be- 
gan to  happen  at  once  at  this  junc- 
ture of  the  game.  Amid  the  screams 
and  the  attempts  to  barricade  the 
trap  door,  in  rushed  three  girls  who 
swore  that  a  man  had  been  pursuing 
them  up  the  road.  An  observant 
person  might  have  noticed  traces  of 
recent,  very  hearty  laughter  on  cer- 
tain faces  when  the  candles  were  at 


last  lighted.  Peace  w'as  eventually 
restored,  but  more  than  one  unsus- 
pecting girl  lost,  sleep  that  night, 
i/et  me  advise  anyone  who  does  not 
believe  in  .ghosts  to  spend  a  night  iir 
the  Craft  Cluo  cottage  and  give  his 
imagination  full  play.  Then  see 
what  happens! 

Sunday  was  devoted  to  an  exten- 
sive survey  of  all  the  wonderful 
spots  of  nature  around  the  place. 
Alter  a  last  swim,  with  arms  full  of 
flowers,  the  tired  but  happy  bunch  of 
girls  packed  up  for  the  homeward 
journey.  Senior  7  advises  all  other 
uninitialed  classes  to  just  try  it  out 
sometime.  And  as  a  side  tip,  let 
me  tell  you  that  Miss  Greenlaw  as  a 
chapprone   "can't  be  beat." 

Katherine   Clare,   Sr.    7. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  COM- 
MON PLACE. 


'The   happiest   heart   that  ever  beat. 

Was   in  some   quiet  breast 

That    found    the    common      dayligfht 

sweet. 
And  left  to  Heaven  the  rest." 

"For  lo.  the  winter  is  past,  the 
I  rain  is  over  and  gone;  the  flowers 
I  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the 
i  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
j  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land." 

I      In  the  hustle  and  bustle  ot  life  we 
search  for  the  great  things  and  often 
forget    the    little    things.      The    com- 
monplace things  in  life  are  the  little 
everyday    thin.gs;     the    things    which 
the  most  ot  us  are  too  busy  even  to 
!  notice — the    tiny    bird      making    the 
morning  brighter  with  his  song,  the 
so,rt    green   grass  trampled   carelessly 
j  bf'neath  our  feet,  the  first  wild  flow- 
ers   peeping    half    shyly. from    under 
'  Uiiit  year's  leaves,  and  the  pure  deep 
blue  of  the  sky  are  all  just  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  freaks  of  nature  ihat  many 
of  us  travel  miles  to  see, 

"Some   people   like   the   great   things. 

And  travel  far  and  wide 

To  look  upon  the  strange  things,  on 
sea  and  mountainside. 

r.ut  I  love  the  friendly  things  that 
pass  before  my  door, 

The  friendly  children  and  the  flow- 
ers I've  seen  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore. 


(Some    people    like    the   great    things, 
I      the  far  things  and  the  tall, 
I  But  the  little  things  that  I  love,  they 
I      do  not  like  at  all ; 
I  1   talk   to  all   the   friendly   things  the 
i      restless  i)eople  pass, 
I  A  butterfly  upon  llic  bush,  a  daisy  in 
the  grass." 

Tennyson  writes  of  the  ministry 
of  common  things  and  puts  one  to 
thinking  about  the  big-little  things 
of  life.  He  reminds  us  that  the 
smaller  things  are  ladders  stretching 
to  the  greater  things. 

If  only  everyone  could  see  the 
beauty  in   the   common      tilings,   how 
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much  more  beautiful  and  richer  the 
v.orld  would  be.  Professor  .lames 
Frederick  Ferrier  .said:  "Genius  is 
nothing  more  than  the  power  of  see- 
ing wondei-s  in  common  things." 
Mrs.  !3rowning  expresses  this  thought 
in  the  following  lines: 
"Earth's  crommed  with  Heaven 
And    every   common   bush   afire   with 

God, 
But   only   he   who   sees   takes   off   his 

shoes." 

The  most  common  things  in  the 
v.orld  are  those  which  are  most 
valuable  to  us — sunlight,  air.  water, 
flowers,  rivers,  trees. 

The  common  place  in  literature 
makes  up  the  peoples  literature. 
Literature  of  the  common-place  in 
lite  is  a  kind  which  even  the  hum- 
blest person  can  understand  and  a 
kind  in  which  the  haughtiest  will 
iind  a  balm.  The  common-place 
things  which  we  see  on  every  side 
have  been  glorified'  and  remade  by 
the  poet's  pen.  "Literature  includes 
all  writings  that  express  for  us  what 
Vi'e  unconsciously  or  consciously  feel 
the  need  of  saying  but  cannot."  In 
reading  some  favorite  lines  we  often 
say,  "That  expresses  just  what  I 
hve  felt  so  long  hut  could  not  ex- 
press." For  instance,  many  people 
■have  had  very  beautiful  thoughts 
aijout  "Trees,"  but  could  never  ex- 
press them  in  the  beautiful  way  in 
which  Joyce   Kilmer  expressed  them. 

The  poet  of  today  takes  from  life 
Mnything  which  interests  him  and 
makes  it  the  theme  of  a  poem.  He 
knows  that  he  can  never  write 
about  anything  that  he  does  not  feel 
keenly.  The  theme  must  be  the 
sjiark  that  kindles  the  warmth  of  his 
emotion.  That  is  why  we  are  some- 
times tempted  to  believe  that  the 
contemporary  poet,  like  Peter  of  Old, 
has  heard  a  voice  crying  from 
Heaven,  "What  God  hath  cleansed 
that  call  not  common." 

There  is  no  better  way  to  open  the 
door  ot  the  child's  mind  to  the 
beauty  of  the  world  around  him  than 
through  the  study  of  poetry.  In 
loading  poetry  underslandingly,  the 
child's  senses  are  .sharpened,  his 
imagination  stimulated,  his  sympa- 
thies broadened. 

.(\rter  all  literature  is  but  the  in- 
terpretation of  common  things.  It  is 
the  expression  ot  life.  It  takes  the 
common  things  of  lite  and  glorifies 
Ihem. 

We  cannot  all  he  geniuses  and 
write  poetry,  hut  through  the  work 
of  others  we  can  undersland  and  love 
I  he  beauty  in  things  which  we  have 
before  considered  so  common-place. 
i;merson   said: 

'"  Tis  not  in  the  high  stars  alone. 
Nor  in  the  cup  of  budding  flowers. 
Nor  in  the  red  breast's  mellow  tone, 
Kor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  show- 
ers 
Hut    in   tlie   mud   and  scum  of  things 
1'here      always,      always      something 

sings." — Grace  Whitson.  .Ir.   5. 
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MISS  TALL  HONORED  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MARY- 
LAND. 


On  June  5tli,  the  University  of 
Maryland  honored  Miss  Tall  by  con- 
ferring the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Letters  upon  her  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  contribution  wliich  she 
has  made  to  the  schools  of  Maryland, 
both  through  her  writings  and  as 
Principal  of  the  Towson  Normal 
School.  Miss  Tall  is  the  first  woman 
to  receive  this  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  was  the 
only  person  to  receive  such  a 
degree  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises this  year.  It  is  a  signal  honor 
both  to   Miss  Tall  and  the  school. 


SENIOR  BANQUET  AND  PROM. 


emerged  from  the  kitchen  a  band  of 
fifty  Juniors,  Avho,  for  the  time. 
were  converted  into  pleasing  young 
waitresses.  The  dishes  they  brought 
were  rarely  chosen  and  heartily  en- 
joyed. Music  from  the  balcony  by 
our  own  orchestra,  and  a  few  songs 
between  courses  added  festivity  to 
the   occasion. 

After  the  delicious  strawberry  ice 
cream  had  been  removed  from  ordi- 
nary vision,  the  toasts  were  given. 
The  toast  theme  was  "The  Hunt," 
and  carried  out  the  idea  of  students 


THE  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT. 

The  Glee  Club  concert  which  took 
place  in  M.  S.  N.  S.  auditorium  on 
May  19th  was  pronounced  by  all  to 
be  a  most  successful  affair.  With  a 
well-filled  house  to  inspire  them,  the 
members  of  both  the  Glee  Club  and 
the  orchestra  displayed  their  talent 
at  its  best. 

The  program  contained  a  delight- 


as  hunters.      Normal  School  was  the   ^"1  selection  of  songs,  varying  from 


Have  you  ever  wished  you  could 
go  to  the  land  of  the  fairies  and 
borrow  the  invisible  cloak,  so  that 
you  could  stroll  in  forbidden  places? 
Some  desirous  souls  had  such  a 
longing  in  regard  to  the  Senior  Ban- 
quet and  Prom.  Such  a  wish  was, 
of  course,  impossible,  but  would  you 
like  to  hear  now  just  what  hap- 
pened? 

As  the  clock  in  the  tower  tolled 
six  (or  maybe  it  was  a  few  minutes 
after),  the  doors  of  the  new  dining 
hall  swung  open,  and  there  entered 
groups  of  gaily  attired  Seniors. 
Now  and  then  one  caught  a  glimpse 
of  some  faculty  member,  who,  like 
the  Seniors,  were  laughing  and  talk- 
ing, and  were  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  girls  themselves.  Th^n. 
too,  there  were  guests  who  had 
come  to   celebrate  the  occasion. 

When  the  members  of  the  party 
looked  about  them,  they  fairly  held 
their  breath,  for  the  scene  which  met 
their  eyes  was  most  striking.  The 
entire  hall  was  decorated  in  the 
Senior  colors — the  maroon  and  gray. 
Around  the  walls  were  hung  balloons 
and  gray  Spanish  moss.  The  menus 
were  on  gray  cards  printed  in  red. 
The  place  cards  carried  out  the  same 
idea  of  balloons  and  Spanish  moss. 
On  each  table  there  was  a  bowl  of 
red  tulips  and  two  stately  red  can- 
dles, which,  in  the  twilight,  lent  a 
mystic  glow.  The  color  scheme  was 
even  carried  down  to  gray  and  red 
candy      mints.        Suddenly      there 


"green  wood",  in  which  the  hunters 
lead  their  chase.  Miss  Frum,  the 
honorary  member  of  the  class,  was 
the  guide  for  the  hunters  of  nineteen- 
twenty-six.  Miss  Tall  was  the 
hostess  of  all  hunting  parties,  as  she 
gives  encouragement  all  along  the 
way.  The  faculty  was  compared  to 
the  faithful  pointers  of  the  chase, 
and  last,  but  not  least.,  the  large 
game  for  which  the  hunters  were 
seeking  was  commencement.  After 
this,  two  guests,  who  had  viewed 
the  chase  from  afar,  were  intro- 
duced. Mr.  May.  the  architect,  who 
designed  the  new  dining  room,  said  a 
few  words  to  the  Seniors,  and  then 
Dr.  Weglein  gave  a  short  address. 

Then  the  hunt  was  over  and  the 
dance  was  on.  The  girls  flocked  in- 
to the  corridors  to  meet  their  es- 
corts.       Some    were    forced  to    con- 


exquisite  melodies  such  as  the  Lon- 
donderry air,  "Would  God  I  were 
the  Tender  Apple  Blossom,"  to  the 
o  1  d  negro  spirituals,  including 
"Ole  Uncle  Moon,"  "Mali  Lin- 
dy  Lou"  by  Strickland,  and  Dicht- 
mon't  "Mah  Little  Banj."  A  selec- 
tion' worthy  of  special  mention  is 
that  weird,  fantastic  composition  by 
Molloy,  "Clang  of  the  Wooden 
Shoon."  The  Girls'  Glee  Club  ren- 
dered it  extremely  well,  showing  to 
advantage  the  results  of  the  tireless 
efforts  of  its  director,  Miss  Mc- 
Eachern. 

We  verily  imagined  ourselves 
"way  down  South"  when  the  Men's 
Glee  Club  rendered  their  two   selec- 


tinue    "the    hunt"    and      search    forifj^^g     ..jj^t    Whistlin'    Lullaby" 


their     partners.      Finally,    all      were ' 


Webb,    and    "Southern    Twilight' 


by 
by 


found,  and  as  Bob  Tula's  orchestra  i 
played  its  first  strains  the  couples  Churchill-Gfln.dell.  The  applause 
swung  into  step  and  soon  the  foyer ,  awarded  them  for  their  efforts  was 
and  corridors  were  filled  with  danc-  g^^j^^jg^j   p»-oof   of   their   success. 

kTl^"7fter°^'arre"%uncf.  w a's '  There  would  have  been  an  inde- 
gone,  and  some  slippers  were  begin-!  finable  something  lacking  that  even- 
ning'to  pinch,  just  before  the  clock  j  ing  without  the  aid  of  the  M.  S.  N.  S. 
in  the  tower  struck  12   "Good  Night   orchestra  to  lend  atmosphere  to  the 

Ladies"  was  .  Plf'^.'^-,.  J^^.Trrvmak  occasion.  The  concert  was  well 
night     was  said  and  the  menvmak-  j.^.  * 

ers  departed  exclaiming  as  they  started  off  by  a  rendition  of 
went:  "Oh,  I  did  have  a  good  time;  j  strauss'  "My  Hero"  from  "The 
I'm   so    glad    I    came.      Wasn't      it   a   (-.j^g^Qj^^jg      soldier."        Two      lovely 

huge   success?"  U-altzes   followed   at   intervals  in  the 

The  entire  affair  was  a  huge  sue-,  ,     ,.  „<.  n,„ 

wish  to  thank  all  those  ,  program  with  a  grand  climax  at  the 
so  Our  own  [  end  in  the  form  of  Romberg  s  The 
social  committee  worked  hard.  To  Student  Prince."  It  was  a  rare 
U°em  we  are  indebted,  but  had  it !  treat  to  observe  here  the  conducting 
not  been  for  the  earnest  efforts  of,  of  Miss  Weyforth,  the  capable  leadei 
Miss  Sperry,  Miss  Rudd,  Miss  Gunn, ,  of  the  orchestra  ,„„„.^,,,     .he 

the  helpful  Juniors,  the  music  de-|  Taking  everything  togethei  the 
partment  which  furnished  delightful ,  annjjal  musical  affair  o^  tie  Ma  j- 
music,  and  the  other  willing  workers ,  land  State  Normal  fch°ol  was  in- 
our  Senior  banquet  and  prom  could  ;  deed  a  treat  and  we  look  fo  ^^aid  to 
not  have  been  the  success  it  was.  |  next  year's  presentation  ^vith  mtei- 
R.    J. — E.   Q.        est. 


cess,  and  we 

who   helped   make   it 
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YOl  \(;    CAXDLK    MAKERS. 


MAKING  CANDLES  AT  BROOK- 
LYN,  MD. 


In  school  this  year  we  studied 
about  how  people  lived  in  colonial 
limes.  AVe  learned  how  they 
lighted  their  homes.  Most  of  them 
used  candles  for  light.  We  decided 
that  we  would  like  to  make  some 
candles  the  way  they  did. 

Children  in  our  class  brought  the 
materials  we  used.  Gordon  brought 
some  honey-combs  for  beeswax, 
<iome  of  the  children  brought  the 
paraffin.  A  friend  of  ours  gave  us  a 
bucket  of  tallow.  We  got  some  cord 
and  cut  it  in  pieces  and  made  wicks. 
Somebody  brought  matches  to  make 
a  fire.  The  children  brought  tin 
cans  and  milk  bottles  to  dip  the 
candles  in.  We  borrowed  a  colonial 
candle  mold  to  mold  candles. 

Before  we  made  the  candles  some 
of  the  boys  built  a  fire-place.  We 
dug  a  hole  a  foot  and  a  half  wide. 
Then  we  took  bricks  and  piled  them 
on  the  .sides.  After  that  we  took  big 
pieces  of  tin  and  put  them  on  the 
outside. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  we 
were  to  make  our  candles.  We 
dipped  some  and  molded  some. 
When  we  dipped  the  candles  we  put 
the  wicks  in  the  wa.\  and  pulled 
them  out.  After  repeating  this 
many  times  they  grew  bigger.  Be- 
fore wo  made  the  molded  candles  we 
had  to  fix  the  old  candle  mold.  We 
had  a  hairpin  and  put  a  string  on  it. 
We  stuck  the  hairpin  in  the  hole  of 
the  mold  and  pulled  it  out  the  other 
end.  Then  we  put  two  sticks  on  the 
bottom  and  the  top  and  tied  the 
strings  on  to  them.  The  tallow  was 
melted  in  a  kettle  and  poured  into 
the  mold.  It  look  a  long  time  ler 
the  candles  to  harden.  They  were 
very  smooth  and  pretty  when  we 
took  them  out. 

After   the   candles   were   made   we 


had  a  fine  picnic.  The  children 
roasted  some  hot  dogs.  The  boys 
and  girls  that  brought  eggs  scram- 
bled them.  We  brought  sandwiches 
from  home.  Henry,  a  boy  in  our 
class,  brought  a  nice  cake  and  some 
other  things.  The  girls  made  lemon- 
ade in  a  big  coffee  pot.  We  had 
such  a  good  time  having  a  picnic 
and  also  making  our  candles. 
By 

FRANCES  PARKER. 
GEORGE  MARTIN. 
FRANK  KOSTEK. 
BERNARD  ABBEY. 
EVELYN  FRANCE. 
IAN  CALDWELL. 


AND  NOW— VACATIONS. 


NEW   HONOR   SOCIETY  MEM- 
BERS. 


Thirteen  Seniors  and  ten  Juniors 
newly  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Honor  Society.  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  of 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  will 
be  initiated  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  year  to  be  held  June  fifth. 

Jliss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  a  member,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Sperry.  of  the  Senate,  will 
entertain  the  fraternity  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  Miss  Tail's  home  at  the  close 
of  the   meeting. 

The  new  Senior  members  are: 
Anne  Shaefer.  Grace  Mortimer, 
(ierlrude  Dowell.  Elsie  Quarles. 
Parley  Huff.  Edith  McCourt.  Rosa- 
lind Repp.  Margaret  Straughn.  Mar- 
garet Babka.  Muriel  Bell.  Elizabeth 
Armstrong.  Nan  Brinier,  Everett  Mc- 
Gowan. 

The  new  Junior  members  are: 
Rayetta  France.  Margaret  Rohrei*, 
Harriet  Prissman.  Marjorie  Kohler, 
Lena  Reilly.  MikUed  Clishiam,  Helen 
Scott.  Ruth  Carico,  Lorena  Aist, 
Mildi'ed    Herrman. 

The  Greek  letters.  X.  A.  E.  stand 
for  Character.  Achievement  and 
Scholarship. 


It  is  my  conviction  that  a  summer 
vacation  should  above  all  be  long 
enough  to  allow  one  a  perspective. 
It  must  be  but  a  poor  sort  of  vaca- 
tion, I  imagine,  to  lay  aside  one'a 
regular  business  after  almost  a  year 
cf  confinement  to  it,  and  to  realize, 
"Now  I  have  ten  days  into  which  to 
crowd  change,  recreation  and  rest." 
This  is  the  .sort  of  vacation  that 
V. earies,  that  annoys  rather  than 
pleases.  The  school  teacher,  I  be- 
lieve, is  in  this  respect  an  enviable 
mortal.  She  works  hard  during  her 
I'ine  or  ten  months  of  business,  and 
no  one  will  deny  that  she  needs  and 
deserves  the  vacation  she  gets.  But 
what  a  wonderful  experience  it  is. 
when,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  she 
can  look  forward  to  at  least  two 
and  a-half  months  of  "nothing  to 
do!"  Why.  a  new  worl^  opens  out 
to  her  during  those  months,  and 
though  she  knows  that  the  path  to 
the  school  house  waits  at  the  end  of 
the  new  world,  yet  it  is  far  enough 
away  to  be  indistinct  and  hazy,  and 
to  have  about  it  The  charm  of  dis- 
tance. 

The  school  teacher  should,  how- 
ever, in  her  holiday  time,  have  some 
plan,  provided,  of  course,  she  can 
make  the  plan  herself.  I  should 
propose  something  for  her  tha|t 
might  seem  anything  but  a  change 
from  school  life — namely,  summer 
school.  But  remember.  I  say.  first 
of  all.  she  must  go  on  her  own 
initiative,  not  because  she  is  required 
to  do  so  by  the  regulations  of  some 
board,  or  even  with  the  purpose  of 
getting  ready  for  some  definite  course 
of  the  coming  year  unless  she  wishes. 
This  might  be  appbiug  field  glasses 
to  that  happily  distant  school  house 
path.  1  think  she  would  go.  ideally, 
to  enlarge  her  own  ideas  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  to  get  a  taste  of  study  and 
thought  that  is  out  of  her  reach  in  her 
own  limited  school  sphere,  to  take 
a  step  farther  toward  some  goal  that 
just  appears  on  the  horizon  as  the 
"possible  some  day."  She  will  have 
the  opporttinity  to  be  again  a  stu- 
dent, to  see  new  persons  and  sur- 
roundings, to  view  briefly  her  college 
days. 

And  then,  after  the  life,  the  new 
scenes  and  people,  the  work  of  the 
summer  school  by  all  means.  School 
Mistress,  go  to  the  seashore.  Do  not 
seek,  however,  the  fashionable  re- 
sort, with  hotels  and  thousands  of 
strange  people.  intent  on  style. 
Rather  go  to  some  isolated  spot  that 
is  as  "wild  and  wooly"  as  civiliza- 
tion will  permit.  And,  if  possible, 
go  camping  with  your  best  friends. 
I  jjause  here,  and  wonder  whether 
1  am  advising  the  imi)ossible.  Per- 
haps camping  days  with  one's  best 
friends  are  rare  indeed.  And  yet 
they  have  occurred  to  me.  Can  I 
ever  forget  our  glee  at  planning  the 
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fciiterprise.  our  Ihrill  at  being  pio- 
neers. For  pioneers  we  all  thought 
ourselves,  about  to  plant  a  colony  in 
a  wilderness.  Can  I  not  still  see 
us  as  we  departed  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage, tents,  cots,  kitchen  utensils, 
food,  buckets,  crab  nets — some  con- 
cealed and  some  plainly  observable 
to  the  curious?  Can  I  ever  forget 
our  joy  at  the  sight  of  that  beauti- 
ful  river,  or  our  gl^e  as  our  tents 
rose  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  that 
overlooked  it?  Even  that  first  night 
when  none  of  us  slept  a  wink  and  the 
mosquitoes  almost  destroyed  us,  was 
fun.  For  in  the  morning  we  felt  the 
joy  of  primitive  life,  the  lust  of 
fighting  for  our  existence  against  the 
hostile  forces  of  nature,  and  a  de- 
termination to  conquer.  And  con- 
quer we  did,  with  quarts  of  citron- 
ella,  coal  oil  and  yards  and  yards  of 
mosquito  netting  carefully  arranged 
according  to  a  dozen  different  in- 
genious schemes  the  next  daj'.  Be- 
sides, what  mattered  any  amount  of 
hardship  when  we  immortalized  it 
in  such  verse  as  the  following?: 
Chaperons  and     chillens,     come     y© 

campers,  come,   come. 
Come   to    Mosquito    Camp    an'    make 

yourselves  at  home,  at  home, 
Jes'    bring    your    armour    plate    and 

hang  it  at  te  door. 
An'  hear  sech  mosquito  buzzin'  as  ye 

never  heard  before.. 

I  could  go  on  forever  and  narrate 
the  incidents  and  details  that  madet 
that  camping  life  such  a  joyous  ex- 
perience to  me,  and  caused  it  to 
enter  from  that  time  on  into  my  ideal 
of  a  vacation.  Could  it  happen  again 
to  me  or  anyone.  I  wonder.  Yes,  to 
be  sure,  it  the  vacation  is  a  rare  one 
indeed,  that  is,  if  it  is  ideal. 

Emerging  from  the  tangle  of-  the 
camps,  the  school  teacher  finds  be- 
fore her  the  school  path,  now  broad- 
ened and  distinct  in  the  near  future. 
But  it  seems  new  again,  and  inter- 
esting because  it  has  not  been  trod 
for  a  while,  and  becausathe  teacher's 
steps  have  had  the  guidance  of  the 
summer  school,'  and  have  felt  the 
buoyancy  of  the  forest  glade. 

(The  above  article  was  written  by 
a  member  of  the  faculty  in  her  young 
and  foolish  days,  before  she  was  a 
teacher.  .A.s  she  does  not  now  al- 
ways follow  her  own  advice,  she 
will  not  allow  her  name  to  be  ap- 
pended). 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  COMMENCE- 
MENT  ACTIVITIES. 


REST  A  WHILE. 

Mrs.  E.  .J.  Jones  (Mary  Shafer 
Jones),  whose  sister  was  a  former 
graduate  of  our  M.  S.  N.  S.  will  fur- 
nish excellent  rooms  and  board  in 
her  comfortable  home,  Rest  A 
While,  for  people  who  want  an  ideal 
rest.  Address  Mary  Shafer  Jones, 
P.  O.  Box  121,  Middletown,  Md, 


Thursday.  June  10,  to  Saturday, 
June  12 — Visiting  High  School 
Teams  (our  guests  in  Newell  Hall. 

Friday,  June  11 — 9:00  A.  M., 
State  Volley  Ball  Meet  (Homewood 
Athletic  Field).  8:00  P.  M. — Vis- 
iting teams  entertained  by  Senior 
Class. 

Saturday,    June    12 — Alumni   Day: 

3:30  to  4:30  P.  M. — Reception  at 
Sarah  E.  Richmond  Hall. 

4:30  to  5:00  P.  M. — Class  Re- 
unions. 

5:00  to  6:00  P.  M. — Business 
meeting. 

6:30  to  8:00  P.  M. — Dinner, 
music  bv  school  orchestra  and  Glee 
Club. 

8:00  to  9:00  P.  M. — Reception  to 
Senior  Class. 

9:00  to  12:00  P.  M. — Dancing. 

Sunday,  June  13 — 4:00  P.  M., 
Baccalaureate  Service.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Peter  Ainslie,  D.  D,,  Christian 
Temple.  Baltimore. 

Monday,  June  14 — Class  Day  and 
Night — 

5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. — Supper  on 
the  Campus. 

8:00  P.  M. — Class  Night  Pun. 

Tuesday,  June  15 — 10:30  A.  M., 
The  Procession  of  guests,  faculty  and 
students   will   form. 

11:  A.  M. — Commencement  on  the 
Campus. 

Speaker — Governor  Ritchie. 


AN  ALUMNA  LETTER. 


Dear  Miss   Cook:  — 

I  am  enclosing  a  program  of  the 
Apple  Blossom  Festival  in  Winches- 
ter. The  first  day  was  the  Chil- 
dren's day  and  our  schools  were  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  parade. 
We  worked  out  the  project  of  the 
apple  tree  itself,  having  the  tree  in 
bloom,  then  with  bees,  birds,  butter- 
flies and  rabbits,  then  the  tree  bear- 
ing fruit  and  following  this  came  the 
apple  pickers,  cooks,  bakers,  spray- 
ers and  everything  concerned  with 
the  apple  industry.  Anyway,  we 
won  two  first  prizes  of  $50  each,  so 
we  consider  all  our  work  worth 
v.'hile. 

The  second  day  is  on  this  program, 
and  I  could  never  begin  to  tell  you 
oust  how  wonderful  the  pageant  in 
the  afternoon  was.  I  was  wishing 
you  were  there  every  minute,  for 
you  would  have  enjoyed  it  so  much. 
\ve  certainly  are  indebted  to  our 
Superintendent  for  giving  us  two 
days  to  visit  another  State  and  see 
the  type  of  work  done  in  those 
schools,  and  of  course,  this  part  of 
the  work  interests  me  more  than  any 
other. 

With  best  of  wishes. 

Bertha  Catlett. 


LET'S   FIX    THE    OLD   HOUSE 
OVER. 


Let's  fix  the  old  house  over. 

It  needs  it  here  and  there — 
Perhaps  some  shingles  on  the  roof, 

Some  varnish  on  the  stair: 
A  doorway  changed,  a  wall  removed. 
And,  my,  how  matters  are  improved! 

For  years  the  wife  has  wanted  it; 

Lets  fix  the  old  house  up  a  bit. 

Let's  fi.x  the  old  house  over. 

It  needs  it  more  or  less: 
Perhaps  a  parlor  or  a  hall 

Would  mean  more  happiness. 
We're  rather  crowded  now  and  then; 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  build  again. 

And  yet,  no  doubt,  the  old  will  do 

AVith  just  another  room  or  two. 

Let's   fix  the   old  house  over; 

It's  here  we  live  our  lives, 
So  let's  make  room  for  happiness 

When  happiness  arrives. 
No  doubt  a  porch  across  the  front 

Would  be  a  rather  easy  stunt, 
A  table  here,  and  there  a  nook — 

And    how    much    better  •  it    would 
look. 

Let's   fix   the   old   house   over.     • 
We  buy  new  hats  and  gloves; 

Why  shouldn't  someone  spend   a  bit 
On  something  that  he  loves? 

It's  served  us  well  for  many  a  year, 
And    day   by   day   it      grows   more 
dear, 

A  place  to  meet,  to  sleep,  to  sup — 

Sav    folks,  let's  fix  the  old  house  up! 


MUSIC  BOX  OF  SENIOR  XI. 


Evelyn  Minnlck — The  Spring  Has 
Come;  Jack  Stone — I  Wonder  Where 
My  Baby  Is  Tonight;  Mary  Morsell — 
O  What  A  Pal  Was  Mary;  Gertrude 
Eskridge — That  Red  Headed  Gal; 
Franklin  Gilds — Thanks  For  :The 
Buggy  Ride;  Merle  Francis — Show 
Me  The  Way  To  Go  Home;  Audrey 
Harris — What'll  I  Do;  Rachel  Mon- 
dell — Inky,  Dinky  Parley  Vous; 
Clara  Jewell — Look  At  Those  Eyes, 
Alma  Parsons — Sweetheart  of  Sigma 
Chi;  Gertrude  Dowell — Sidewalks  of 
New  York;  Hilda  Singman — Only  A 
Rose;  .Joseph  Prout— Why  Did  .1 
Kiss  That  Girl?;  Emma  Stabler — 
Brown  Byes,  Why  Are  You  Blue?; 
Naomi  Butts — When  Irish  Eyes  Are 
Smiling;  Elizabeth  Auten — Some- 
time; Ellen  Price — Sleepy  Time  Gal; 
Eeulah  Martin — Remember;  Ethlyn 
X,aird — Then  I'll  Be  Happy;  Ruth 
Vickers — Always;  Edith  Moore — Just 
Aiound  The  Corner;  Jerry  Cahill — 
I'addlin'   Mailelyn   Home. 

Jerry   CahiU, 
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THE     GENEROSITY     OF     THE 
BUSY  MAN  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Teaching  is  not  confined  to  the 
school  room,  nor  is  a  teacher  depend- 
ent on  her  fund  of  stored-up  infor- 
mation. A  world  of  rich,  authen- 
tis;  first-hand  information  can  be 
secured  for  the  asking  fr-om  men 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  industry.  AVe 
have  had  this  magnificently  demon- 
strated this  year  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  course.  Industrial  concerns 
have  permitted  visits,  given  inter- 
views to  students  seeking  particular 
information,  contributed  exhibits, 
and  written  personal  letters  sharing 
their  knowledge  with  those  who 
wish   to  know. 

We  wished  to  find  out  how  dishes 
are  made.  The  Bennett  Pottery  Co.. 
of  Baltimore,  generously  allowed  si-x 
large  groups  of  students  to  visit  their 
establishment,  giving  us  a  guide  who 
made  every  process  clear.  Each 
trip  took  about  two  hours.  AVas 
this  not  a  great  gift  to  the  students? 
Again,  we  wanted  to  know  how  steel 
is  produced.  The  manager  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  at 
Sparrows  Point  provided  a  specialist 
as  guide,  for  five  all-day  excursions. 


thus  giving  us  information  and  an 
understanding  of  the  industry  that 
could  not  have  been  secured  by  any 
amount  of  reading. 

The   Baltimore   Sun   is   untiring   in  j 
hospitality,  and  year  in  and  year  out 
Mr.  Warner  guides  the  groups  study- 
ing  RECOnns  through      the     plant, 
with   pep  and  breeze  and   fun. 

Moore  &  Co.  Book  Bindery  held 
back  production  for  a  period  of  ten 
days  or  more  in  order  to  have  all 
types  of  work  going  on  while  the 
students  were  visiting  them.  They 
also  contributed  exhibit  material  to 
the  Industrial   Arts   Department. 

In  the  visit  to  the  Baltimore 
Brick  Yaids,  Mr.  Criffiss.  the  man- 
ager, came  out.  explained  the  process 
In  order   that   the  class  might  get  a 


thorough    understanding   of   it. 

Dickey  Mills  at  Oella.  made  our  trip 
to  their  plant  most  interesting  and 
valuable. 

We  needed  advice  on  making  our 
kiln,  and  the  sales  manager  of  The 
Pen-Mar  Brick  Co.  made  several  trips 
to  the  Normal  to  help  us  out,  bring- 
ing at  one  time  an  expert  fire-brick 
layer  with  him  to  give  us  a  practical 
lesson  on  the   laying  of  fire-brick. 

Many  firms  have  films  which  they 
will  lend  to  schools.  Ginn  &  Co. 
has  a  very  good  picture  on  the  mak- 
ing of  books  which  they  loaned  us. 
Macmillan  has  one  on  illustrators 
and  theri  illustrations.  Scott's  Paper 
Co.  has  a  reel  on  the  making  of 
paper. 

Pamphlets,  pictures  and  advertis- 
ing exhibits  are  generously  supplied 
to  theatres  by  industrial  concerns. 
Grossett  &  Dunlop.  publishers,  have 
a  loan  exhibit  called  "From  a  Poplar 
Log  to  a  Popular  Book"  illustrating 
modern  paper  making  and  book 
making. 

One  is  constantly  amazed  at  the 
personal  attention  a  letter,  asking 
for  information,  receives.  The  two 
letters  published  with  this  article 
illustrate  the  great  care  with  which 
they  are  answered. 

Because  in'dustrial  firms  are  so 
willing  to  give  us  information  that 
will  go  towards  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
we,  as  teachers,  owe  it  to  them  to 
use  discretion  in  our  requests,  car- 
ing for  letters  and  exhibits  that 
have  permanent  value,  and  allowing 
them  to  be  used  by  as  large  a  group 
as  possible. 

VERA   GREENLAW. 
Industrial   Arts   Dept. 


DEPARTMENT    OP    LABOR 


Office  of  the  Seei-etar.y 

Washington.  May  12.   192G. 
Miss  Gertrude  Hilgenberg, 
Maryland   State   Normal   School. 
Towson.   Maryland. 
My  dear  Miss  Hilgenberg: 

I  have  before  me  your  letter  of 
the  10th.  It  always  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  hear  from  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  earnjestly  seeking  educa- 
tion, thus  preparing  themselves  to 
become  useful  and  worth-while  and 
incidentally  paving  the  way  for 
their  future  happiness  and  fortunes. 

I  know  you  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  something  of  our  Home  and 
School  at  Mooseheart.  Illinois,  where 
there  are  some  1400  boys  and  girls 
being  educated  and  trained,  acad- 
emically and  vocationally.  These 
are  all  children  whose  fathers  have 
died  and  left  them  without  means 
for  the  necessary  education  to  pre- 
pare them  for  an  equal  chance  in 
life.  This  school  is  supported  en- 
tirely through  the  contributions  of 
the  600.000  members  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose.  I  am  sending  you 
a  little,  booklet  concerning  this 
school   under  separate  cover. 

You  might  also  be  interested  in 
reading  the  "Iron  Puddler,"  my  au- 
tobiography, copy  of  which  I  am 
having  my  secretary  send  you, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
achieve  much  success  in  life  and  at- 
tain high  honors  in  your  scholastic 
activities. 

Sincerelv  yours. 

JAMES  J.   DAVIS. 


CHARLES    M.    SCHWAB  — 

If  you  have  personality  cherish  it; 
if   you   have   not.   cultivate   it." 

"Brail's  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  those  who  furnish  the 
capital." 


Savings  of  A.   Carnegie,   E.   GaryT  C. 

Schwab,    A.    Bell,    C.    Du    Pont,    J. 

metz. 
ANDREW    CARNEGIE — 

Say  to  yourself.  "My  place  is 
at  the  top!  Be  king  in  your  own 
thoughts." 

Judge  ELBERT  H.  GARY,  Chairman 
of  the   \J.   S.   Steel   Corporation: 

Efficiency  is  based  on  a  philosophy 
of  life  which  considers  first  the 
claim.s.  needs  and  deserts  of  the 
other   fellow. 

"The  men  of  the  greatest  deeds  are 
the  men  of  the  greatest  faith,  and  the 
men  of  the  greatest  faith  are  the 
men  who  are  fair." 
ALEXANDER  G.  BELL.  Inventor  of 
the    Telephone: 

Enthusiasm  encourages  a  man  to 
concentrate  all  his  energies  on  his 
ol)ject.  And  the  more  he  can  con- 
centrate the  more  his  '  enthusiasm 
grows — and  it  is  a  combination  that 
is  hard  to  beat." 

Mr.  Bell's  idea  for  every  young 
man:  Let  him  decide  what  profession 
or  calling  he  wishes  to  follow:  let 
him  take  up  specially  a  certain  line 
of  that  calling  and  let  him  train  his 
mind  to  concentrate  with  intense 
thought  on  what  he  is  doing. 
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THE  BENNETT  POTTERY 
WORKS. 


'Forty-five  years  he  has  been 
here,"  our  guide  told  us.  We  looked 
at  him  in  awe.  He  was  a  tall,  spare 
man.  a  little  stooped,  but  his  eyes 
had  a  kindly,  humorous  twinkle  in 
them.  We  wonder  that  he  can 
laugh   after   forty-five   years   of   that. 

He  made  large  mixing  bowls,  the 
kind  in  which  mother  mixes  up  the 
dough  for  pies  and  cakes.  Did  wo 
want  to  se-e  him  make  one?  Yes, 
sir!  We  crowded  close.  A  boy 
brought  him  a  lump  of  clay.  With 
a  single  blow  of  the  heavy  mallet  he 
smashed  it  flat  as  a  pancake.  He 
put  it  in  the  form,  stepped  on  a 
lever  to  start  the  motor,  and  the 
whole  thing  swiftly  revolved  while  he 
molded  it  with  his  hands.  He 
reached  above  his  head  and  pulled 
down  the  "jiggei-."  The  scraps  of 
clay  flew  in  every  direction  as  it 
trimmed  off  the  rough  places  and 
edges.  He  stopped  the  motor.  Only 
two  minutes  and  it  was  finished. 
Forty-five  years  of  that — you  look 
at  him  as  he  starts  another  bowl,  and 
move  on. 

Over  in  the  corner  was  an  old 
man  putting  handles  on  cups,  the 
kind  of  cup  we  use  at  Normal.  We 
didn't  ask  him  how  long  he  had  been 
here,  but  he  was  a  very  old  man. 
By  his  side  a  boy  of  twelve  was  do- 
ing the  same  thing.  He  should  have 
been  in  school.  Well,  he  will  put  on 
a  good  many  handles  before  his 
forty-fifth  year  rolls  around. 

They  don't  use  the  coil  method 
here.  Only  wild  Indians,  primitive 
people,  and  Normal  School  students 
use  that  method.  In  the  corner  of 
the  next  room  two  men  and  a  boy 
were  working.  Here  is  where  you 
see  real  system  and  organization. 
The  boy  is  called  "batter  out  and 
mold  runner."  As  one  man  finishes 
the  plate  he  has  molded,  the  boy 
carries  it  and  another  to  the  shelf  to 
dry.  grabs  a  plaster  mold  in  each 
hand  and  brings  it  to  the  other  man 
to  be  covered  with  clay,  smashes  a 
lump  of  clay  with  the  mallet  in  pass- 
ing, and  takes  away  two  more  plates 
to  the  shelf.  Back  and  forth  he 
travels,  day  in  and  day  out.  Spec- 
ialization is  the  secret  of  large  mass 
production.  Here  men  are  turned 
into  machines  to  make  cups,  plates 
and  saucers  from  which  we,  at 
school,  eat.  I'd  much  rather  eat 
from   them   than  make   them. 

The  guide  took  us  down  to  the 
ground  floor  to  see  the  kilns.  Up 
above,  on  the  third  floor,  we  had 
seen  them  tapering  as  they  passed 
out  through  the  roof.  The  heat  was 
intense  ten  feet  away  from  the  kiln. 
The  guide  showed  us  a  little  peep 
hole  through  which  we  could  see  the 
cases    containing    the    pottery.      The 


interior  was  red  hot,  2250  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  foreman  told  us. 
Near  us  a  kiln  was  being  filled  with 
pottery.  The  cases  we^'e  piled  up 
rank  upon  rank,  three  times  higher 
than  our  heads.  A  man  passed  in- 
side with  a  heavy  case  balanced  on 
his  head.  Another  man  passed  it 
up  to  the  man  on  the  ladder. 

After  pottery  has  been  fired  and 
glazed  several  times  dishes  are  ready 
for  the  design.  We  were  taken  to  the 
top  fioor  to  see  this  process.  Two 
girls  and  a  boy  were  seated  on  .low 
stools  with  piles  of  saucers  and  soup- 
plates  all  around  them.  Each  one 
had  a  chisel  with  which  he  pounded 
the  pottery.  It  seemed  that  they 
were  looking  for  flaws  by  trying  to 
break  the  unsound  ones.  We  after- 
ward found  out  that  they  were  only 
knocking  the  chips  off,  the  dents 
made  in  the  clay  by  the  "crowfeet" 
which  separate  the  plates  when  they 
are  put  in  the  kiln. 

In  the  next  room  girls  were  put- 
ting on  designs  from  Kalkomanias. 
In  painting  lines  on  dishes  they  did 
not  move  the  brush,  but  set  the  dish 
on  a  movable  disc,  put  the  brush  at 
the  right  place  and  revolved  the  disc. 
For  painting  the  whole  plate  a  uni- 
form color  such  as  blue  or  yellow,  a 
spraying  outfit  was  used. 

Befoi;e  we  left,  the  guide  showed 
us  the  pottery  made  by  us  in  the 
Industrial  Arts  class  by  the  coil 
method.  It  had  been  taken  there  to 
be  fired.  It  made  a  poor  appearance 
beside  the  uniform,  even  dishes  and 
bowls  made  at  Bennett's,  but  we  had 
made  it  and  we  thought  it  was  al- 
right. 

"Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!    Turn  round 

and   round. 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound; 
So  spins  the  flying  world  away! 
This  clay,  well  mixed  with  marl  and 

sand 
Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand, 
For   some   must   follow,      and     some 
command, 
Though   all  are   made  of  clay!" 
From    "Keramos"    by    Longfellow. 
Glenn  H.   Algire,   Sr.    10. 


HOW  DISHES  ARE  MADE  AT 

THE  BENNETT  POTTERY 

WORKS. 


The  dishes  at  the  pottery  works 
are  manufactured  in  three  ways:  by 
the  press  method,  by  jiggering,  and 
by  the  pouring  method.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  all  of  the  pro- 
cesses fully,  but  will  only  give  the 
main  steps  in  each  method. 

The  Press  Method. — This  process 
consists  essentially  in  shaping  a 
piece  of  clay,  which  has  been  pressed 
out  thin,  over  a  plaster  of  Paris 
mold.  The  outside  of  the  mold 
shapes  the  inside  of  the  dish.  The 
outside   of   the   dish      is      shaped   by 


hand.  The  articles  made  by  this 
method  are  platters  and  oval  shaped 
bowls. 

The  Jiggering  Process.  —  This 
process  is  very  much  like  the  press 
method  except  that  instead  of  mould- 
ing the  outside  of  the  dish  by  hand, 
the  mold  containing  the  clay  to  be 
moulded,  is  placed  in  a  rapidly  ro- 
tating potter's  wheel.  As  the  mold 
rotates,  a  foi-m  attached  to  a  lever 
over  the  mold,  is  pressed  down  on 
the  clay,  shaping  it  to  flt  the  form. 
The  articles  made  in  this  way  are 
round  dishes  such  as  plates,  cups, 
saucers   and   round   bowls. 

The  Pouring  Method. — The  pour- 
ing method  differs  from  the  other 
methods  described.  The  mold  is 
made  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  out- 
side of  the  article  desired.  The 
clay  which  is  put  into  these  molds  is 
mixed  with  water  until  it  is  a  thin 
paste  called  slip.  The  slip  is  poured 
into  these  molds.  Each  mold  must 
be  entirely  full  of  slip.  The  plaster 
of  Paris  mold  soon  absorljs  the 
moisture  from  the  slip  touching  the 
mold,  thus  causing  a  thin,  hard  lay- 
er of  clay  to  form  on  the,  inside. sur- 
face of  the  mold.  When  the  layer 
of  clay  has  formed  the  desired  'thick- 
ness, the  remaining  slip  is  poured 
out  and  the  clay  left  within  the 
mold  is  allowed  to  dry. 

Regardless  of  the  method  used  in 
moulding  the  dish  into  shape,  the 
next  step  in  completing  it  is  the 
same  for  each  kind.  The  dishes  are 
allowed  to  dry  enough  to  handle, 
then  they  are  put  into  sagars,  tile 
containers,  and  put  into  a  pottery 
kiln.  In  this  kiln  they  are  heated 
to  about  2400  degrees  Fahrenheit 
When  this  heat  is  reached,  the  kiln 
is  allowed  to  cool  off  gradually.  The 
pottery  is  removed,  dipped  in  a 
liquid  glaze  and  allowed  to  dry. 
This  dipped  pottery  is  placed  in 
specially  constructed  kilns  and 
fired  for  about  4S  hours — a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

If  you  will  look  carefully  on  the 
bottom  of  a  plate,  you  will  see  three 
little  scars  in  the  glazing,  all  spaced 
an  equal  distance  apart.  These 
were  caused  by  tiny  knobs  which 
were,  on  the  pottery  to  hold  it  in 
place  during  the  manufacturing 
process.  When  the  plates  were  re- 
moved from  the  glazing  kiln  these 
knobs  were  very  sharp,  like  the 
points  of  needles.  The  knobs  are 
knocked  off  by  tapping  them  with  a 
small,  blunt  instrument.  If  no  de- 
coration is  to  be  put  en  the  dishes 
they  are  now  ready  to  be  shipped. 
Preparing'    Clay    For    Potteryware. 

When  I  visited  the  Bennett  Pot- 
tery Works  I  thought  I  was  going 
there  to  see  how  dishes  were  made 
from  clay,  but  when  I  arrived  I 
found  that  my  imagination  had 
eliminated  one  very  important  step, 
the  preparation  of  the  clay. 
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The  clay  from  wliitli  tlie  various 
articles  are  made  is  not  a  simple 
product  as  some  may  suppose,  but  it 
is  a  mixture  of  eight  kinds  of  clay. 
To  prepare  the  clay  for  making  pot- 
teryware  the  various  kinds,  in  prop- 
er proportions,  are  put  into  a  mill. 
This  mill  is  a  very  huge  cylindrical 
affair.  It  serves  both  to  jiiix  the 
clays  thoroughly  and  to  grind  the 
mass  up  until  it  is  very  fine.  In  this 
mill  the  clay  is  mixed  with  water 
until  it  is  a  thin  paste.  From  the 
mills  the  clay  runs  down  into  a 
large  bin.  However,  before  it 
reaches  the  bin  it  passes  over  mag- 
netized iron  ■which  removes  all 
traces  of  iron  from  the  clay.  The 
clay  is  next  forced  by  powerful 
pumps  into  clay  presses,  where  all 
of  the  excess  moisture  is  removed. 
The  mixture  is  now  in  a  usable 
form  (chemically)  but  since  it  is 
]-emoved  from  the  press  in  large 
slabs  which  are  hard  to  handle,  it  is 
put  through  a  machine  which  molds 
it  into  large  rolls  called  pugs.  Each 
pug  is  about  two  feet  long  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  These  pugs 
can  now  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of 
the  building,  where  they  are  made 
into  various  articles  of  potteryware. 

The  department  in  which  the 
dishes  were  decorated  was  a  most  in- 
teresting one  to  me.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  designs  are  or- 
dered stamped  on  paper.  The  paper 
with  the  design  printed  on  it  is 
placed  on  the  dish  with  a  varnish 
and  rubbed  with  a  small  brush.  The 
mineral  color  on  the  paper  comes 
off  on  the  dish  and  the  paper  can 
easily  be  washed  off.  The  dish  is 
next  fired  in  a  kiln  for  a  short  time 
to  fuse  the  coloring  matter  into  the 
clay. 

There  were  two  other  methods  of 
decorating,  the  spray  and  the  de- 
sign  painted   on   the   rims   of   dishes. 

In  the  spray  method  the  coloring 
was  applied  in  a  liquid  form.  It 
was  sprayed  on  from  an  apparatus 
somewhat  like  an  atomizer,  except 
the  air  was  supplied  from  a  com- 
pressed  aid   tank. 

The  gilt,  which  is  put  on  the  rims 
of  glasses,  lea  cups,  saucers,  bowls, 
etc.,  is  applied  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner. The  dish  is  set  on  a  rotatin? 
pottery  wheel.  As  it  rotates  slowly 
a  brush  tip  which  is  filled  with  gilt 
paint  is  held  to  the  rim  of  the  dish. 

These  decorations  necessitate 
another  firing  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  one  first  described.  The  dishes 
are  now  ready  to  be  packed  for  ship- 
ment.— Parley  Huff. 


THANKS,  LITTLE  FRIENDS. 


School  No.   25,  May  28,   192   . 
Dear  Miss  Tall:  — 

Thank  you  for  bringing  the  bus. 
I  was  glad  to  come  to  your  school. 
Flowers    were    growing.      Grass    was 


growing.  \Vc  was  picking  flowers 
too.  The  dandelions  had  white  hair. 
We  gave  some  Howers  to  Miss  Kelso. 
Miss  Lutz  liked  us.  Miss  Kelso  came 
in  the  bus  with  us.  We  saw  chick- 
ens, we  saw  pigs,  a  cow.  We  saw 
nests,  we  saw  a  red  ))ird.  I  saw  a 
robin.  Thank  you  for  giving  us  all 
tliat   eat.      We   mean    the    food. 

Please  come   to   this   school   to  see 
the    kindergarten. 

Thanks     for    the     music    the    girls 
made.     Thanks  for  the  see-saw. 

Thank   you    to   play   the   music    for 
us. 

Good-bye, 
Fi-om   Number  Twenty-Five 

Kindergarten. 


WASHINGTON   COUNTY   ENG- 
LISH  COMMITTEES. 


Normal  School  is  well  represented. 
On   eight   committees   totalling   forty 
we  note  the  following  chairmen: 
Grade  III — Naomi  Harsh;   Grade  5 — 
Helen    Cox;    Grade    VI — Anne    Rich- 
ardson;   Members   of      Committees — 
Grade      I,      Cleo     Snyder,      Leonilda 
Weaver;    Grade      2.      Alice      Garver; 
Grade      I\^      Mary      Martin,    Rachel 
Remsburg;       Grade      VII,      Frances 
Grimes;    Grade   V,    Mary   Potterfield, 
-Marguerite    Stoner,    Goldie    Blicken- 
staff;    Grade   VI,   Lavinia  Moore,   Lo 
lita    Downin.    Edna   Kretsinger,   Mar 
tha    Seaman;    Grade   VIII,    Mary   Le 
men. 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER — 

"Be  sure  that  you  are  not  deceiv- 
ing yourself  at  any  time  about  actual 
conditions." 


.V   CORRECTION. 

In  the  May  issue  of  Tower  Light 
the  article  entitled  "The  Beauty  of 
the  Commonplace"  is  credited  to 
Grace  Whitson,  Jr.  5.  It  should  be 
credited  to  the  whole  section.  The 
arrangement  of  material  was  by  the 
above  named  young  lady. 


MASON'S  GARAGE 

WILLYS-KNIGHT   &   OVERLAND 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

TIRES,  TUBES,  ACCESSORIES 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

Phone   Towson   554  Towson,   Md. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

L.   ECKER,  Prop. 

York  &  Joppa  Roads 

Friedman-Shelby   All-Leather   Shoes. 
First   Class   Shoe  Repairing. 

A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ORIOLE 

M.    AGNES    ANDERSON 


"Say  It  Witli  Flowers" 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 

Office:    Cut  Flower  and   Plant   Dept. 

.5315  York  Road 

Nursery:   Gittings  and  Bellona  Aves. 

Govans,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


CHARLES    STREET 
AT  LEXINGTON 


e&//d 


BALTIMORE 
MARYLAND 


APPAREL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

jJnd   all   the    Smart   Accessories 

MAIL     ORDERS     FIL,I,E:D     PROMPTLY 


l';,Mtabli8hed  1S7,S 

A.  H.  PETTING  MANUFACTURING  JEWELRY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Greek  Letter  Fraternitv  Jewelry 
DIAMONDS        FINK  JEWKLRV  " 
213  N.  LIBERTY  STREET  BALTIMORE,  MD 


Compliments  Oi 
^is  BI^ACK  &  DECKER  MFG.  CO. 
TOWSON,  MD. 
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C.AMI'US   DAY  IN   THE   GLEN. 


ber-n  studied  in  the  Industrial  His- 
tory Class.  The  costumes  and  the 
dresses  in  the  review  were  the  win- 
ning designs  submitted  in  a  contest 
hy  the  students  and  reproduced  in 
the  trade  rooms  of  the  school.  A  pro- 
logue showing  King  Cotton  and  his 
court,  which  was  made  up  of  girls 
representing  popular  cotton  mater- 
ials, was  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
study  of  Textiles. 

The  initiative  and  ability  displayed 
by  each  student  in  her  part  in  the 
production  were  rated  and  formed 
part  of  her  class  average. 


SOME  INTERESTING  LETTERS 


trtlNIOR  SEVEN  PAINTS  THE 
GLEN  GREEN. 


Senior  7's  wood  project  in  Indus- 
trial Arts  took  us  to  the  Glen,  where 
we  planned  to  ply  our  skill  as  car- 
penters, change  the  spot  into  a  mod- 
ern up-to-date  picnic  ground,  and 
present  it  to  the  future  picnicers  as 
a  cozy,  furnished  retreat.  The  first 
problem  confronting  us  was  how  to 
get  down  to  our  place  of  business. 
This  question  was  easily  solved  by 
those  who  had  discovered  the 
technique  of  locomotion  down  the 
hill;  for  the  others,  the  trip  meant 
a  slow,  painful,  not  to  mention 
awkward  waddle,  interrupted  by 
frequent  ejaculations  of  disgust  as 
a  twig  probed  a  piece  of  filmy  hos-; 
jery.  Usually  a  rapid  step  near  the 
toot  of  the  hill  initiated  a  precipit- 
ous bolt  which  refused  to  halt  even| 
at  the  injunctions  of  our  sensory, 
neurones.  I 

Arrived  at  the  Glen,  we  began 
work,  some  putting  together  a 
bench;  others  painting  a  table',  and 
others  contributing  their  talent  to 
the  erection  of  an  open  air  cupboard. 
After  a  period  of  labor,  both  manual 
and  motor,  we  confessed  a  desire 
for  liquid  refreshment  and  hailed 
with  delight  the  appearance  of  two 
,  girls,  together  clasping  a  jar  to  their 
chests.  On  exploration  of  the  in- 
side of  the  jar  the  lemonade  was 
found  to  be  sans  a  cooling  agency, 
and  after  a  few  sips  by  necessarily 
parched  members,  the  material  was 
fed  to  the  birds. 

On  checking  up  the  results  of 
the  class'  united  efforts,  we  noted 
with  satisfaction  the  cupboard,  the 
iron  table  for  preparing  food  and  the 
serving  table,  both  neatly  painted; 
the  several  benches,  and.  as  we  laid 
aside  our  tools  and  begin  the  arduous 
climb  up  the  hill,  we  looked  proudly 
and   not  a   little  regretfully   back   at 


the  picture  we  had  helped  to  paint. 
Our  sentiment  is,  that  other  things 
being  equal,  the  Glen  is  now  a  credit 
to  the  school. 

Yetta    Brickman, 


DRAMATIZE  ROMANCE  OF 
COTTON. 


A  dramatic  portrayal  of  the  ro- 
mance of  the  cotton  industry  in  the 
United  States  was  given  by  pupils  of 
the  Girls'  Vocational  School  recently. 
The  stoi-y  was  written  and  drama- 
tized by  M.  Martha  Buttner,  a  teach- 
er at  the  school.  Miss  Buttner  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  our 
':.'!  M.  S.  N.  S.  graduates. 

A  student  at  the  Girls'  Vocational 
School  of  Baltimore  spends  threei 
hours  each  day  at  trade  work  and 
three  hours  in  the  class  room,  where 
she  continues  her  academic  training 
and  studies  those  subjects  related  to 
her  trade. 

On  May  21,  19  26,  the  Dressmaking 
and  Design  Classes  of  the  new  Girls' 
Vocational  School  of  Baltimore  gave 
a  cotton  show  which  was  a  summar- 
ization and  a  test  of  their  first  year's 
work. 

The  play  was  in  two  parts. 

In  1862,  Betty  Jenkins,  a  lovely 
young  daughter  of  the  South,  leaves 
a  stay-at-home  suitor  to  marry  the 
brave  blockade  runner,  Charles  War- 
ren. With  the  help  of  her  Mammy 
Hiali  she  contrives  a  complete  cotton 
trousseau.  Betty  Warren,  as  sales 
manager  of  the  Warren  Cotton  Mills, 
plans  a  cotton  fashion  revue  to  enter- 
tain a  young  buyer  who  has  placed 
a  large  order  with  her  firm.  She 
follows  in  her  grandmother's  foot- 
steps by  showing  an  obvious  prefer- 
ence for  the  young  buyer  instead  of 
Mr.  Darley,  who  is  more  devoted  to 
golf  than  to  the  cotton  industry. 

The  play  provided  an  opportunity 
for  the  review  of  the  /American  cot- 
ton   industry,    which    had    previously 


March   20,    1928. 
Miss  Mary  Morningstar, 
Md.   State  Normal  Scljool. 
Dear  Miss  Morningstar: 

We  have  your  postal  of  March 
2  5th,  requesting  bulletins  on  the 
clay  industries,  and  same  pertains 
particularly  to  the  material  we 
handle.  I  regret  very  much  that  we 
have  nothing  I  feel  that  will  be  par- 
ticularly useful  to  you  in  this  line, 
but  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  what 
we   have. 

It  might  be  of  general  interest  to 
you  to  know  that  all  structural  tile, 
commonly  known  as  hollow  tile  or 
terra  cotta,  is  made  out  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  clay,  namely:  Shale 
and  Fire  Clay.  The  former.  Shale, 
is  a  stratified,  fine  grained  clay,  de- 
posited in  the  water,  prior  to  the 
present  geological  era,  possesses  a 
well  defined  parallel  cleavage  and 
has  become  more  or  less  indurated 
by  pressure.      It  is   usually  red. 

Fire  Clay  is  a  stratified  clay,  laid 
down  prior  to  the  present  geological 
era,  frequently,  but  not  always,  as- 
sociated with  the  coal  measures, 
varying  from  a  comparatively  soft  to 
an  indurated  rock-like  structure 
which  shows  conchoidal  fracture.  It 
usually  fires  to  a  dark  color  and,  ow- 
ing to  its  lower  content  of  fiuxes,  is 
more  desistant  to  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  red  burning  clays. 

There  is  another  clay  that  is 
sometimes  used,  but  produces  infer- 
ior productions  and  this  is  known  as 
surface  clay.  Surface  Clay  is  an  un- 
stratififed,  unconsolidated,  plastic 
clay,  carrying  more  or  less  sand,  laid 
down  on  the  flood  plains  of  rivers  or 
in  lakes,  or  deposited  by  the  glacial 
ice  chest  and  hence  geologically  of 
recent  origin.  This  type  of  clay  is 
usually  red  burning  except  when 
naturally  blended  with  finely  di- 
vided carbonate  of  lime,  when  it 
assumes  a  cream  or  buff  color  upon 
firing. 

Salt  glazed  tile  is  a  product  of 
shale  or  fire  clay  that  is  glazed  In 
burning  by  the  introduction  of  com- 
mon salt  into  the  kiln,  while  hot, 
which    vaporizes    and    enters    into    a 
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cheuiical  combination  with  the  sil- 
iia  o£  the  clay.  thus  forming  a 
glassy  coating  or  glaze  on  the  ex- 
posed inner  and  outer  surface  of  the 
tile.  A  salt  glazed  tile  is  resistant 
to  the  action  of  most  acids  and 
other  chemical  agencies  and  vapors, 
and  has  no  surface  absorption  where 
the  glaze  is  intact. 

Vitrefied  Tile  is  a  product  which 
has  been  fired  to  a  temperature  that 
has  resulted  in  incipient  softening 
and  contraction  of  the  clay,  so  that 
the  open  pore  space  has  been  partly 
or  almost  entirely  eliminated  and 
the  structure  has  become  more  or 
less  impervious  to  penetration  of 
water.  A  vitretied  tile  is  nearly  im- 
pervious and  generally  has  a  very 
low  average  absorption  value. 

These  clays  are  mixed  with  water 
and  are  masticated  until  they  have 
the  proper  consistency  and  are  usu- 
ally forced  through  a  die  coming  out 
in  perfect  form.  They  are  then  cut  off 
at  the  proper  length  with  the  proper 
allowance  made  for  shrinkage  to 
take  place  during  the  firing  process. 
This  shrinkage  factor  varies  with  the 
different  clays,  the  temperature  of 
the  firing  they  are  subject  to,  and 
due  allowance  may  be  made  for 
same. 

Manufacture  of  brick  is  based 
upon  the  same  principle  as  tile,  ex- 
cept   in   some    cases      the      brick    is 


pressed  in  moulds  for  the  shape  and 
size  desired,  before  they  are  fired. 
There  is  no  indication  what  color 
brick  will  be  after  it  is  fired,  by  look- 
ing at  the  original  clay,  unless  a 
chemical  analysis  is  made  of  the 
clay  contents.  A  clay  that  is  a  very 
light  color,  may  produce  a  dark  red 
brick,  and  this  is  also  influenced  due 
to  the,  position  of  the  brick  in  the 
kiln.  The  brick  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  kiln  and  subject  to  the  great- 
est heat  will  be  of  a  darker  color. 

This  is  just  a  general  outline  of 
the  basic  principles  and  the  facts  in 
volved  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
productions  we  make,  and  of  course 
it  could  be  very  much  elaborated 
upon.  If  you  feel  that  I  can  be  of 
any  further  assistance  to  you,  I  trust 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 
.      WM.  V.   PIERSON. 

District  Manager. 


Complincnts 

TEMPLE  DRUG  CO. 

TOWSON        -        MARYIiAND 

Prescription  Pbarmacitits 


THE 

TOWSON   NATIONAL   BANK 

Court    House    Plaza 
TOWSON  -    MARYLAND 

Checking   Accounts, 
Savings  Accounts 

Christmas  Savings  Club 
Sale  Deposit  Boxes. 
4%   Interest  Paid  on  Savings 
Open  Saturday  Nights 


Reserved  for 

Hochschild=Kohn  &  Co. 


Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  1052 

J.  TROCKENBROT  &  CO. 

.3ai    W.    Saratoga   Street 
0pp.   Brager's  Baltimore,  Md. 

Original   and   Special   Designs  to   Order 

We    Can    Duplicate    Any    Pin 
Makers  of  State  Normal   Pins  &  Rings 


If  You  Have  Any  Cleaning,  Dyeing, 
Hemstitching  or  Pleating  to  be  Done, 

See 

Miss  E.  W.  JANNEY 

319  York  Road 

Special    Rat<;s    l<'or    Students. 


Shady  Side,   Md., 
Sept.    25,    1924. 
Miss  Marjorie  Parks, 

Tracy's  Landing,   Md. 
Dear  Marjorie: 

Your  letter  dated  Sept.  19  asking 
for  some  "information  regarding 
lumber"  is  at  hand-. 

There  is  so  much  -that  might  be 
said  on  this  very  big  subject — LUM- 
BER— that  without  knowing  your 
special  wishes  and  without  the  time 
to  give  the  subject  special  prepara- 
tion and  thought,  I  hardly  know 
where  to  make  a  beginning.  In  the 
short  time  at  my  command.  I  will 
try  to  give  you  a  little  composition 
and  a  few  facts  which  I  trust  will 
be  interesting  to  you  and  your 
class-mates  and  stimulate  your  de- 
sire to  gather  further  knowledge  on 
a  subject  which  affects  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  every  person — 
TREES  and  LUMBER. 

When  the  Pilgrim  first  landed  on 
the  Massachusetts  shore,  probably 
his  first  display  of  manual  labor  was 
the  cutting  of  a  tree  for  fuel,  and 
next  the  cutting  of  more  trees  for 
shelter.  Immediately  following  this 
effort  for  warmth  and  shelter  came 
the  pressing  demand  for  food,  neces- 
sitating the  removal  of  more  timber 
growth,  so  that  by  cultivation  of  the 
soil  a  suflicient  supply  of  food  was 
assured.  The  same  conditions 
which  confronted  the  Pilgrims  in 
Massachusetts  were  met  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  colonists  in  Virginia, 
the  Huguenots  in   the  Carolinas  and 


THE  HERGENRATHER  DRUG 
CO. 

Prescription  Druggists 

And 

Hergem-ather's  Gift  Store 

509  York  Road 

Are  Headquarters  for  School  Supplies 
Kodaks,  Films,  Stationery,  Spald- 
ing's Sporting  Goods,  Keds  and 
Sweaters;  Greeting  Cards  for  all 
Occasions.  Supreme  Ice  Cream  and 
Soda  Water.  Agents  for  Water- 
man's Ideal  Fountain  Pens,  Whit- 
man's Delicious  Chocolates  and  Bon- 
Bons. 


WILLIAM  KOERNER 

A  shave?     Just  step  this  way,  sir. 

A  hair  cut?'     Take  that  chair. 

You  wish  to  phone?      You  may,  sir. 

A  shoe-shine?     Over  there. 

A  match?     The  cigar  stand,  sir. 

A  manicure?     This  way. 

That   girl   will    hold   your   hand,   sir. 

Thanks.     Call  again.     Good-day. 


BOOKS 

r^/,e  NORMAN, 
W  REMINGTON  CO. 

347  N    Charles  St. 


STEWARm(5: 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Service  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  and  in 
the  Gnlt'  States — everywhere  a  solid, 
compact  f^orest  front — at  every 
point  where  our  forefathers  were 
endeavoring  to  make  a  home  the 
forest  was  a  barrier  and  a  menace  to 
civilization.  For  more  than-  two 
hundred  years  this  practice  of  for- 
est destruction,  to  obtain  tillable 
fields,  offered  the  only  opportunity 
for  home  building  and  national 
growth.  As  late  as  IS 40  forest 
products  had  no  commercial  value 
and  the  feeble  attempts  to  make  of 
wood  growth,  in  any  form,  a  market- 
able commodity,  yielded  but  a 
meager  reward  to  labor,  and  nothing 
for  the  raw  material.  Nothing;  was 
BO  cheap  ai  forest  growth,  no  build- 
ing material  so  available.  The  more 
that  could  be  used  for  fuel,  home 
building,  barns,  fences,  road  build- 
ing and  structures  of  all  kinds,  the 
more  easily  and  cheaply  would  the 
cultivated    field   supplant   the    forest. 

In  this  environment  our  people 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  wood  as  a  building  material,  so 
that  today  in  the  United  States  the 
use  of  wood  for  fuel  and  building 
material  is  nearly  ten  times  greater 
per  capita  than  in  any  other  civil- 
ized country.  This  free  use  of  for- 
est growth,  still  a  nation-wide  prac- 
tice, is  largely  so  because  it  is  still 
cheaper  and  more  available  than 
other  materials.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  iron  and  steel  have  vir- 
tually supplanted  lumber  for  per- 
manent heavy  construction,  and  more 
recently  concrete  has  displaced  lum- 
.  her  to  a  large  degree.  To  what  fur- 
ther extent  iron,  steel,  concrete  and 
glass  will  be  substituted  for  lumber 
is^  scarcely  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
for  it  is  possible  further  to  eliminate 
wood  from  the  list  of  building  mater- 
ials. The  extent  of  its  future  use 
will  depend  on  the  preference  of  the 
consumer  for  wooden  structures  over 
steel  or  concrete  and  its  cost.  The 
future  values  of  lumber  as  a  build- 
ing material  will  not  be  fixed  so 
much  by  its  scarcity  as  the  forests 
diminish  as  by  the  keen  competition 
of  its  substitutes.  After  all,  this  is 
the  usual  way  that  nature  and  man- 
kind work  out  most  of  the  problems 
pertaining  to   the  necessities  of  life. 

We  need  have  no  fear  of  the  tim- 
berless  age,  for  it  will  not  arrive, 
but  we  should  direct  our  thought 
and  energy  to  the  sane  conservation 
of  what  we  have,  to  the  reproduction 
of  forest  growth  on  lands  unfit  for 
agriculture,  and  encourage  economic 
conditions  which  will  prevent  forest 
waste,  but  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
use  freely  what  is  needed  from  the 
forest,  for  with  the  enlarged  use  of 
substitutes,  the  lessening  of  forest 
waste  and  the  practice  of  forest  re- 
production, there  will  be  no  lack  of 
foresf  products. 

From  the  early  settlement  of  our 


country  until  about  1840,  the  forests 
on  both  .slopes  of  the  Appalachian 
mountain  range  were  largely  wasted 
by  the  ax  and  fire,  to  make  room  for 
home  and  field.  Since  1S40,  but 
more  especially  since  the  Civil  War, 
the  forests  have  been  utilized  with 
less  waste.  But  including  all  that 
has  been  wasted  in  clearing  the  land 
for  farming  and  all  that  has  been 
cut  for  timber  and  other  uses,  there 
is  still  standing  and  untouched  more 
growth  in  the  United  States  than  all 
that  has  been  cut  into  lumber  by 
men  since  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  to  the  stand  of  tim- 
ber in  the  United  States  (not  includ- 
ing Alaska)  in  1911  was  given  as 
2.826.000,000,000  feet.  Of  this  to- 
tal 5  5  per  cent,  is  reported  as  stand- 
ing in  the  States  of  Washington,  Or- 
egon. California,  Idaho  and  Montana. 

In  the  three  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California  there  is  re- 
ported to  be  1,318,000,000,000  feet 
or  4  6  per  cent,  of  all  the  standing 
timber  in  the  United  States.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  mountain  range  in 
California  and  the  Cascade  mountain 
range  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
are  practically  one  continuous  range, 
traversing  the  country  north  and 
south,  distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  100  to  200  miles.  Between 
this  range  of  mountains  and  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Canadian  line  on 
the  north  and  as  far  south  as  San 
Francisco  in  California,  there  is 
standing  today  4  0  per  cent,  of  all 
the  merchantable  timber  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  zone  of  tem- 
perate climate  and  abundant  moist- 
ure the  forest  growth  has  reached  its 
highest  stage  for  size  of  the  individ- 
ual tree  and  density  of  stand,  and 
beyond  doubt  it  surpasses  any  other 
standing  of  timber  on  the  globe  for 
size,  quality  and  density  and  acces- 
sibility to  water  and  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

The  lumber  production  in  the 
United  States  has  in  the  past  reached 
the  maximum  of  42,000,000,000 
feet,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  been  averaging  around 
35,000,000,000   feet. 

At  the  present  time  the  Southern 
pine  industry  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coasts  is  supplying  approxi- 
mately 12,000,000,000  feet  and  the 
production  of  the  mixed  woods  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  California  is  approximately 
11,000,000,000  feet,  the  residue  of 
the  output  being  produced  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  in  relatively 
small  quantities.  At  the  present 
time  the  State  of  Washington  leads 
in  production,  and  Oregon  ranks 
second.  Oregon  has  the  largest 
timber  stand  in  the  United  States. 

Prom  these  figures  you  can  read- 
ily see  that  the  bulk  of  our  lumber 
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is  coming  from  the  West  Coast,  a 
distance  of  about  3000  miles  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  great  ex- 
pense of  lumbering  in  the  West 
Coast  montains  and  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing across  the  continent  and  by  the 
Panama  Canal  route  to  the  East 
Coast  has  considerable  to  do  with  the 
prices  which  the  retail  lumber  yards 
in  our  locality  must  ask.  The  aver- 
age railroad  freight  which  we  pay 
on  a  carload  of  Red  Cedar  Shingles 
from  the  State  of  Washington  to 
Baltimore  exceeds  $400.00.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  shin- 
gles at  a  point  of  shipment  and  other 
handling  expense. 

There  are  two  places  in  the 
United  States  which  the  writer  has 
visited  where  one  million  feet  or 
more  is  manufactured  a  day  by  one 
company.  One  location  is  Bogalusa, 
Louisiana,  where  the  Great  Southern 
Lumber  Co.  manufacture  the  amount 
stated  a  day  consisting  of  long  and 
short  leaf  yellow  pine.  The  logs  to 
keep  this  mill  running  night  and 
day  are  often  brought  long  distances, 
50,  70  and  80  miles  or  more.  Prac- 
tically everybody  in  this  town  de- 
pends on  the  lumber  company  and 
the  population  is  ten  thousand  or 
more.  This  is  a  very  far-sighted 
company  and  while  they  are  cutting 
down  trees  at  a  rapid  rate,  they  are 
also  reforesting  the  land  and  it  is 
their  expectation,  that  by  protecting 
the  new  and  young  growth  from  fire, 
that  a  continuous  supply  will  be 
available. 

The  other  instance  of  where  a 
million  feet  or  more  of  lumber  Is 
manufactured  in  a  day  is  at  Potlatch, 
Idaho,  in  the  white  pine  country. 
Here  the  timber  stands  are  closer  to 
the  manufacturing  base  as  the  tim- 
ber in  this  region  has  not  been  cut 
out  as  in  the  Souh. 

The  logs  to  make  some  of  the  lum- 
ber which  we  sell  are  hauled  200 
miles  by  railroad  to  the  mill,  the 
timber  stand  being  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  mill  on  tidewater  in  Virginia. 

I  am  compelled  to  bring  this  to 
rather  an  abrupt  conclusion  on  ac- 
count of  so  many  other  business 
matters.  But  let  me  urge  you  to 
take  an  interest  in  forest  growth  and 
its  perpetuation.  Protect  young 
growth.  If  you  ever  make  a  fire  in 
the  woods,  always  be  careful  to  see 
that  it  is  entirely  extinguished  be- 
fore leaving.  Most  destructive  for- 
est fires  have  been  caused  by  care- 
less campers.  Some  in  addition  to 
destroying  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  valuable  growing  timber  have  also 
burned  villages  and  taken  a  large 
toll  in  human  lives.  In  the  past  we 
have  of  necessity  been  wasteful  In 
dealing  with  this  wonderful  national 
resource.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  use 
lumber  more  wisely,  re-forest  cut- 
over  lands  which  are  not  tilled  and 
above  all  make  it  our  duty  never  to 
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start  and  always  help  stop  any  fire 
in  the  woods  which  may  destroy  the 
younf;  Krowth  which  in  the  future 
may  make  good  lumber  lor  someone. 
Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM    M.    THOMAS. 
Weems  &  Thomas  Lumber  Co. 

ADVERTISING  MATERIAL 

PERTAINING  TO  THE  STUDY 

OF  METALS. 


Senior  II  has  collected  and  evalu- 
ated advertising  material  that  will 
give  useful  information  in  the  study 
ot  metal  processes.  Below  is  a  se- 
lected list  of  the  best  they  have, 
found. 

Norton  Co..  Worcester.  Mass. — 
Illustrating  tiles,  treads  and  plat- 
forms. 

Simons  File  Co..  Chicago,  111. — 
Plans  of  the  file,  hack-saw,  hand- 
saw and  steel  plan. 

Vaughn  and  Bushnell.  2114  Car- 
roll Ave.,  Chicago,  111. — Pictures  of 
the  story  of  the  hammer  and  illus- 
trations of  fine  tools. 

Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.  —  Information  on 
printing   plates. 

Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Plant. 
New    Britain.    Conn. — Pamphlets    on 

TOWSON     BAKERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 


Fancy  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 


L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson   204  and  201. 

Start    a    Savings    Account    V/ith 
THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent,  interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


TRe 


Huh 


Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty   Shops 

OUK   SPEC^IAI.   OFFER   IN 

I'HOTOGRAPH.S  IS  OXOK  MORE 

KX  TENDKI)  TO  NOK.MAL 

STUDENTS. 

Sntufdiiy    .Moining.s    .Are   Reserved 

for  .M.  S.  \.  S. 

THE  ATELIER 

PORTRAIT   PHOTOGRAPHY 

10.1  AV.   I/exiiigtoii   St. 

Ii0»    N.    lAbevty    St. 


steel  squares  and  illustrating  tools 
and  charts  giving  each  names  and 
parts. 

Gallmeyer  &  Livingston  Co..  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. — Pictures  and  explan- 
ations of  union  portables  and  bench 
type   wood-working   machines. 

The  Peck  Stow  Wilco.x  Co.,  South- 
ington.  Conn. — Book  on  dimensions 
and  explanations  of  machines  and 
tools  for  sheet  metal  work. 

.1.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio — Book  on  selection  and  oper- 
ation of  standard  wood-working  ma- 
chinery for  vocational,  industrial 
and  manual  training  schools. 

The  American  Tool  Works  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio — Book  of  descrip- 
tions of  processes  ot  making  lathes 
and  planers. 

David  Maydale  Hammer  Co.,  Nor- 
wich. N.  Y. — A  catalogue  on  ham- 
mers. 

Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co..  Sid- 
ney. Ohio — Illustrations  of  parts  of 
machinery  used  in  making  lathes. 

Johnson-Meier  Co..  115  Wendell 
street,  Chicago,  111. — Pictures  of 
metal  lamps  and  furniture. 

Wagner  Mfg.  Co..  Sidney,  Ohio — 
Pictures  and  descriptions  of  cooking 
utensils. 

Miss  and  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
— Shear  exhibit,  process  in  making; 
story  of  good  shears  and  scissors — 
pamphlet. 

Cincinnati  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  —  Descriptive  booklet  and 
samples  of  Formica. 

Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co.. 
Camden,  N.  J. — Pen  exhibit  showing 
stages  in  making  a  pen.  A  pamph- 
let called  "The  Making  of  a  Pen." 

General  Fireproofing  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio — Books  giving  use  of 
herringbone   rigid   metal   lath. 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio — Pamphlet,  "The  Home  Build- 
er's Encyclopedia." 

Associated  Tile  Mfg.,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa. — Basic  information  and  illustra- 
tions of  tiles  (sizes,  shapes,  colors, 
process ) , 

Hammacher  Schlemmer  and  Co., 
Inc.,  13th  street.  New  York.  N.  J. — 
Catalogue — Tool  Outfits  for  Home 
and  General  Use. 

General  Fireproofing  Co.,  Youngs- 
town. Ohio — Catalogue  on  Steel, 
Tile — its  value,  uses,  construction. 

Dept.  of  Commerce.  Washington, 
D.  C. — Three  valuable  pamphlets  on 
metals  and  alloys;  manufacturers  of 
alloys,  use  of  metals,  development, 
etc. 

C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Co.,  Camden. 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your   Money   and   Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towsou,  Md. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in    Coal,     Lumber,     Hardware, 

Builders'    Supplies. 
Towson,  Md.  Riderwood,  Md. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  RO.\D,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


FRANK  A.  PERSOHN,  JR., 

Optometrist 

Eyesight  Specialist 

OFFICE   HOURS: 

9   A.M.    to    12   M. 

2      to       6    P.    M. 

Tuesday  and  Saturday  nights 

6.30    to    8 

24  West   Pennsylvania  Ave. 
TOWSON       -       -    MARYLAND 


Baltimore  Office: 
Gay  and  Monument  Streets. 


GENERAL    PHOTOGR.\PHY 

JAS.  F.  HUGHES  CO. 

205  W.   Fayette  St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

J.  W.  Scott — James  Francis 


WALTER  H003 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -        VEGETABIiES 

THE  DULANY  VERNAY  CO. 

339-41  N.  Charles  St., 

HALTIMORE,  MD. 

licadiiiK  Sriiool  Supply   Housrf  of  tlie 
State. 
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N.  J. — Pen  exhibit — process  in  mak- 
iiiK. 

American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio — Efficiency  Bulletin — 
Lathes,  Shapers,  Radials;  Pamphlet 
Ideal  in  Vocational  Training  (inte- 
resing). 

South  Bend  Lathe  Works,  423, 
4  2  5-427  East  Madison  street.  South 
Bend,  Ind. — Pamphlet,  "How  to 
Run  a  Lathe  (Care  and  operation). 
Pamphlet — Machine  Shop  Course; 
pamphlet —  Types  of  Lathes — Cata- 
logue 8G. 

Lufkin  Rule  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
— Catalogue  of  measuring  tapes, 
rules  and  mechanical  tools. 

Mack  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Story  of  processes  used  in  produc- 
tion of  Barton  Hand-forged  Edge 
and   Coopers'   Tools. 

The  D.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. — Catalogue  of  wrench  and 
brief  description  of  parts  of  wrench. 
Useful  in  describing  parts  of  wrench. 
Batania  Clamp  Co.,  37  Center  St., 
Batavia,  N.  Y. — Catalogue  of  many 
kinds  of  clamps  and  description  of 
them.  Useful  in  illustrating  clamp. 
Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. — Hlustration  of  machinery 
and  shops. 

Saco-Lowell  Shops  (Cotton  ma- 
chinery), Boston,  Mass. —  (Two  edi- 
tions). Good  for  statistics,  illus- 
trations and  machinery  of  textile  in- 
dustries. Uses  in  other  countries  of 
machinery   (wool-cotton). 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — Hlustration  and  history  of 
file  and  saw  in  history.  Prcesses 
gone  through  in  making;  chart  of  saw 
and  file. 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  Worchester,  Mass. — Illus- 
trating different  types  o£  looms! 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
,S2  7  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. — 
Catalogue  of  pictures  that  can  be 
used  in  teaching  of  different  subjects 
with   stereoptican   machine. 

Sheet  Steel  Trade  Extension  Com., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. — Pamphlets  on  value 
of  steel  to  the  farmer,  public,  etc. 

A.  L.  Bernies,  7  2  Commercial  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. — Manual  Training 
Benches  and  Vices    (pamphlet). 

J.  W.  Piske,  SO  Park  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y. — Pamphlets  on  uses  of 
iron  works,  containing  vast  bronze 
sundial,  garden  fencing,  tennis 
court,  back  steps,  .etc. 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co.,  Athol, 
Mass. — Very  food  book  on  hack- 
saws and  their  uses. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  "Evolution  of  a 
Tin   Can." 

Vieder  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hart- 
ford,   Conn. — Illustrate   casting. 

The  Younkstown  Pressed  Steel 
Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  Illustrating  parts 
of  steel  pumps;  illustrating  fire- 
proof m'etai  products,  such  as  laths, 
beads,   anchors,    etc. 
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BUILDING  OUR  KILN. 


When  we  planned  to  construct  a 
kiln  we  had  no  Idea  of  what  we  were 
undertaking.  We  searched  libraries 
and  inquired  at  many  places  about  a 
kiln  and  its  construction,  and  at  last 
concluded  we  would  build  a  muffle 
kiln.  We  visited  several  firms  and 
as  many  men,  but  the  very  persons 
we  thought  could  help  us  discour- 
aged us  and  some  even  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  our  building  a  kiln, 
saying  it  was  not  possible  and  that 
skilled  men  were  needed  to  build  a 
kiln.  But  we  were  not  to  be  beaten 
so  easily.  Thrown  on  our  own  in- 
itiative, we  ventured  forth  and  what 
can't  five  such  boys  as  we  are  do! 
Nothing    is    impossible    in    our    eyes. 

We  got  together  and  did  some 
figuring  and  guessing,  and  before 
long  we  had  our  list  of  materials, 
which  consisted  of  fire  brick,  cement, 
fire  clay,  pipe,  sand,  tools,  arch  and 
skin  brick,  together  with  a  few 
other  incidentals. 

A  solid  cement  foundation  was  our 
first  step.  The  kiln,  as  you  see  it, 
shows  its  true  shape,  but  the  brick 
work  on  the  outside  is  for  protec- 
tion and  conservation  of  heat,  so 
you  see  common  red  brick.  The 
inner  walls  are  entirely  of  fire 
brick.  Our  difficulties  were  many. 
How  could  we  set  our  oven,  how  do 
you  make  an  arch,  how  do  you  cut 
a  brick,  what  do  you  do  when  you 
break  a  joint,  how  should  we  put 
our  chimney  in;   all  of  these  difficul- 


ties and  many  more  had  to  be  over- 
come, but  we  were  victorious  over 
them  all.  What  one  of  us  did  not 
know,  another  did.  If  one  did  not 
feel  equal  to  a  task  another  did,  and 
so  we  progressed. 

We  had  laid  our  last  brick,  the 
gigantic  structure  was  finished'  and 
we  were  confirmed  masons,  carpen- 
ters, contractors,  bosses  and  con- 
querors. We  viewed  with  pride  our 
achievement,  but  we  had  several 
fears:  would  our  aches  fall  in,  and 
would  our  chimnev  draw?  We 
fired  the  kiln  surreptitiously,  ju.st  to 
see  if  the  smoke  would  roll  out. 
We  all  danced  around  our  kiln  in 
high  glee  that  our  arches  did  not 
fall. 

The  kiln,  as  you  see  it,  is  6  6 
inches  long.  35  inches  wide  and  53 
inches  high  in  the  rear.  The  fire 
box  is  2  4  inches  long,  19  inches  wide 
and  25  inches  high  at  the  highest 
point.  The  oven  is  18  inches 
snare.  The  chimney  is  of  terra 
cotla  and  stove  pipe,  and  can  be 
made  any  height. 

The  oven  is  closed  by  putting  a 
slab  in  the  opening  and  filling  the 
crevices  with  fire  clay,  leaving  a 
small  peep  hole.  An  iron  door  is 
placed  beyond  the  slab  and  the 
space  between  the  two  is  filled  with 
sand,  so  as  to  conserve  all  the  heat 
possible.  The  oven  is  built  on  three 
columns  of  fire  brick  and  is  very 
staple. 

The  fire  box  has  a  grate  and 
the  draught  is  regulated  by  an  iron 
door,  which  can  be  lowered  or 
raised. 

We  used  the  following  material  in 
the  construction  of  the  kiln,  costing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50.0  0: 
400  common  brick,  350  fire  brick, 
including  arch  brick;  150  lbs.  fire 
clay,  5  sacks  of  cement,  %-load  of 
sand,  2  iron  doors,  1  slab,  1  piece 
terra  cotta,  4  lengths  of  stove  pipe, 
4  small  posts,  4  pulleys,  wire, 
weights  for  doors,  several  small 
pieces  of  iron.   1  grate. 

Theodore   Snyder. 


EDUCATIONAL      VALUE      OF 
KILN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Any  estimate  of  educational  val- 
ues must  ultimately  depend  on  edu- 
cational aims.  The  educational 
value  of  any  subject  or  piece  of  work 
must  promote  the  aim  of  education. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare 
for  complete  living.  For  complete 
living  the  elements  by  which  people 
live  efficiently,  cooperatively  and 
harmoniously  together  must  be 
stressed  so  that  they  will  be  as  use- 
ful as  possible  and  be  happy.  To  be 
happy  one  must  enjoy  his  work. 

One  of  the  instincts  of  the  human 
race  is  manipulation,  working  with 
the  hands.      If  there  is   interest  and 
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purpose  behind  the  manipulation 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  enjoyment 
which  takes  place.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  kiln  all  these  factors 
were  present.  Everyone  enjoyed  the 
work  because  all  these  factors  were 
present.  After  the  actual  work  of 
kiln  construction  was  started,  we 
added  the  pride  of  accomplishment. 
Brick  upon  brick  was  laid  until  the 
kiln  was  a  finished  product. 

We  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  kiln  building  and  some 
little  skill  and  efficiency  in  this  kind 
of  work.  AVe  learned  the  difference 
between  the  cements  and  how  to  mix 
them  for  the  various  places,  and  how 
to  lay  brick  so  that  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  collapsing,  and  how  to 
handle  the  tools  used  in  construction,  i 
To  obtain  these  different  mater- 
ials for  the  construction  it  was  ne-: 
cessary  to  visit  business  houses  and 
to  talk  with  business  men.  Xot  only 
was  there  a  social  value  in  these 
business  transactions,  but  we  gained 
a  better  understanding  of  life  out-] 
side  of  the  school.  Through  the  la- 
bor on  the  kiln  we  began  to  under- , 
stand  partly  the  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustrial worker.  This  made  us 
more  sensitive  to  their  wellbeing. 
.giving  us  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  their  life. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  so  asso-, 
ciated  with  the  primary  sources  of 
wealth  and  not  to  realize  more  than 
ever  that  all  businesses  rests  upon 
the  products  of  the  earth. 

The  "How"  and  "Why"  of  indus- 
trial operations:  why  we  are  so  de- 
pendent on  them  for  the  necessities 
and  luxuries  of  life  and  how  they 
are  supplied  to  us  through  the  la- 
borers' work  so  impressed  the  value 
of  industry  upon  us  that  there  will 
always  be  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  material  processes.  products, 
and  achievement  of  any  industry. 
We  learned,  too.  that  efficient  or- 
ganization and  cooperation  are 
necessary  to  a  successful  undertak- 
ing. One  man  must  mix  cement, 
another  carry  cement,  two  lay  brick 
and  another  '  help  everyone.  Each 
man  in  his  position,  helping  the 
others,  developed  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  made  us  realize  the 
dependence  of  man  upon  man  and  of 
one  group  upon  another.  Besides. 
we  were  practically  thrown  upon  our 
own  re.sources  in  the  construction, 
so  thus  was  developed  among  us  in- 
itiative and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  learned  to  be  more  tolerant  of 
mistakes:  this  produced  a  group 
spirit  of  responsibility. 

In  a  short  time  the  practical  use 
of  all  subjects  in  an  elementary 
curriculum  were  shown  in  this  pro- 
ject. Mathematics  was  used  to 
plan  and  estimate  for  materials 
needed  and  for  expenditures  to  be 
made.  In  the  planning  and  actual 
construction,    measuring    and    calcu- 


lating was  necessary  constantly. 
Our  plan  was  derived  from  a  book 
on  kiln  construction  and  here  it  was 
necessary  to  read  to  follow  direc- 
tions and  to  formulate  ideas.  Geo- 
graphical knowled.ge  was  obtained 
when  we  learned  of  the  distribution 
of  the  materials  used  over  the 
world  and  the  differences  of  these 
materials  according  to  location. 
History  told  us  of  the  progress  of 
kiln  construction  and  of  pottery 
making. 

Attitudes  and  habits  of  care  were 
formed  in  avoiding  personal  injury 
to  others  and  oneself. 

Artistic  taste  was  generated  in 
trying  to  make  this  kiln  as  perfect 
as  possible  in  design. 

We  believe  we  are  more  efficient 
in  the  selection  of  materials  that 
might  be  used  In  any  piece  of  work 
similar  to  this.  We  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion— fire  brick  and  common  brick, 
cement  and  fire  clay,  together  with 
an  understanding  of  all  the  common 
processes  of  pottery  making.  We 
are  able  to  appreciate  good  pottery 
after  realizing  all  of  the  steps  ne- 
cessary for  Its  production.  All  to- 
gether it  was  a  hard,  intriguing, 
satisfying   project. 

Lee  Martin,   Sr.   10. 


MISS     GREENLAW'S    TEACH- 
ING   ADVENTURES, 


One  of  the  busiest  persons  in  Nor- 
mal School  is  our  Industrial  Arts 
teacher.  Anytime  that  a  few  min- 
utes are  spent  in  Room  No.  9.  you 
may  notice  how  much  attention  the 
members  of  the  school  demand  of 
her.  She  seems  to  be  continually, 
but  most  patiently  assisting  students 
to  find  materials  and  answering 
their  ciuestions.  She  willingly  comes 
to  their  rescue  in  time  of  distress, 
when  a  serious  accident  occurs — 
such  as  when  a  pottery  bowl  cracks 
after  several  attempts  at  perfection. 

Such  was  the  type  of  difficulty 
which  confronted  me  when  I  tried  to 
interview  Miss  Greenlaw  several 
times.  I  waited,  hoping  that  she 
could  give  me  a  spare  moment,  until 
at  last  that  much  looked  for  time 
arrived. 

Probably  everyone  has  heard  that 
Miss  Greenlaw  is  from  the  West, 
Arizona,  in  fact,  but  very  few  have 
heard  any  of  the  interesting  experi- 
ences in  her  life  and  her  hobbies.  Miss 
Greenlaw,  when  urgently  requested, 
told  us  about  her  teaching  adven- 
tures. She  said  that  her  hobbles 
were  intermingled  with  those,  for 
they  have  usually  been  an  outgrowth 
of  her  work. 

Miss  Greenlaw's  first  teaching  ex- 
perience came  in  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and   travel.      She   desired   to   go 


somewhere  to  teach,  and  didn't  care 
much  where  that  place  was.  Like 
many  young  people  just  starting 
out,  she  had  dreams  of  the  far  hori- 
zon. But  unlike  the  majority,  how- 
ever, her  dream  was  realized. 

The  very  afternoon  her  first  per- 
iod of  study  at  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  was  completed, 
there  came  an  application  from  Bra- 
zil for  an  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts 
teacher.  Miss  Greenlaw  was  offered 
the  position.  Her  opportunity  had 
arrived.      She    hastily   accepted    it. 

An  adventure  it  surely  was.  The 
school  was  a  model  one  in  Brazil,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  grade  and  ex- 
tending through  the  college  years. 
She  was  the  only  woman  member  of 
a  faculty  of  about  fifty,  and  of  the 
six  American  teachers  on  the  Escola 
de  Engenliaria,  she  was  the  only 
American  in  the  Elementary  Depart- 
ment. As  the  native  language 
there  is  Portuguese,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  teach  her  class  of  boys  in 
their  own  language.  However. 
when  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way. 
She  used  sign  language  and  gradu- 
ally picked   up  Portuguese. 

The  children  in  this  school  seem 
to  know  considerable  about  America. 
The  boys  were  extremely  interested 
in  Buffalo  Bill.  They  also  wanted  to 
know  about  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing in  New  York,  being  erected  at 
that  time.  Even  then,  we  see  evi- 
dence of  that  spirit  of  international- 
ism in  the  school  which  is  so  much 
emphasized  today. 

In  connection  with  her  stay  in 
Brazil,  Miss  Greenlaw  said  that  her 
hobbies  change  from  one  phase  to 
another.  Especially  was  this  true 
while  there,  when  her  favorites  must 
be  temporarily  eliminated  from  her 
daily  activities.  No  longer  could 
she  engage  in  the  greatest  delights 
of  her  home  life — horseback  riding 
over  the  mountains  and  deserts  as  in 
Arizona,  camping  and  hiking  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  hillsides,  for  in 
South  America  it  is  considered  im- 
proper for  women  to  do  these 
things. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  Miss 
Greenlaw  to  be  at  home  at  this  time, 
she  next  began  teaching  in  a  small 
one-room  school  in  the  midst  of  a 
lumber  camp,  in  which  was  her  fath- 
ers' own  lumber  mill.  Not  only  was 
she  glad  to  find  herself  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  her  earlier  life,  but  she 
felt  freer  to  experiment  with  and  try 
to  instill  her  own  ideas.  Here  she 
instituted  the  daily  planning  and 
preparing  of  hot  lunches.  The  meth- 
od was  ingenious.  Each  child  brought 
to  school  what  amounted  to  5-cents 
a  day.  Then,  as  a  group,  they  did 
their  buying  of  food  without  exceed- 
ing the  allotted  amount  of  money, 
and  still  had  a  well  balanced  diet. 
The  food  was  then  cooked  on  flat- 
topped  stoves  in   the  school   room. 
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The  problem  child,  as  in  every 
school,  was  likewise  found  in  this 
one.  '  On  the  first  day  of 
school.  Mike's  brother  and  sister 
came,  but  Mike  did  not  appear.  Af- 
ter about  a  month  had  elapsed,  one 
day  the  father  was  seen  bringing 
him  to  school.  Mike,  you  see,  had 
been  playing  hookey  all  this  time, 
and  it  was  not  until  some  quarrel 
arose  in  the  family  that  his  brother 
and  sister  told  on  him. 

Miss  Greenlaw  thought  her  troub- 
les had  just  begun.  On  the  contrary, 
it  turned  out  very  differently:  it 
happened  that  the  first  day  there 
was  something  that  Mike  could  do. 
From  then  on.  Mike  caused  no 
trouble;  there  was  always  some- 
thing for  him  to  do. 

Miss  Greenlaw  spent  one  year  in 
that  school,  but  as  can  be  readily 
seen,  it  was  a  full  one. 

The  following  years  of  teaching 
were  done  in  a  private  school  in 
Pasadena.  California.  This  Poly- 
technic Elementary  School  was  a 
great  contrast  to  the  one  in  the  lum- 
ber camp.  Here  the  children  were 
from  very  well  educated  and  intelli- 
gent families,  wealthy  enough  to  give 
their  children  all  the  comforts  avail- 
able. 

The  University  of  California, 
Southern  Branch  in  Los  Angeles, 
was  the  cause  of  her  choosing  the 
type  of  work  which  she  is  now  do- 
ing. This  school  was  very  similar  to 
our  Normal  School.  During  the 
year  spent  there,  the  desire  for  Nor- 
mal training  was  cultivated. 

After  this  experience.  Miss  Green- 
law worked  one-half  year  at  Colum- 
bia and  then  received  her  degree. 

As  usual,  luck  was  with  her  Cor 
I  should  saj'  luck  was  with  us  then) 
for  just  at  this  time  Miss  Tall  ap- 
plied for  an  Industrial  Arts  teacher 
for  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School.  After  a  meeting  with  Miss 
Tall.  Miss  Greenlaw  was  given  the 
position  in  our  school. Here,  then, 
began  her  last  and  most  important 
teaching  adventure — that  is,  to  us, 
the  most  important.  She  has  given 
her  reasons  for  enjoying  her  work 
here  because  of  the  opportunity  for 
independent  work  and  chance  to  de- 
velop her  own  theories.  Then  too. 
our  Miss  Greenlaw  (we  have  the 
right  to  claim  her  now.  for  the  time 
being,  at  least)  has  always  been  able 
to  indulge  in  her  favorite  hobbies — 
hiking  and  camping. 

Nevertheless  they  were  not  her 
only  hobbies  while  here  at  M.  S.  N. 
S.  When  she  first  came  to  Balti- 
more, most  of  her  time  was  spent 
delving  into  East  Side  to  learn  their 
contents.  A  brass  shops  was  found 
and  numerous  little  art  shops  were 
located  and  explored.  Miss  Green- 
law considered  her  greatest  find 
though  was  Norman  Remington's 
Book    Store.      There      a      person    is 


allowed  to  browse  to  his  heart's 
content  without  being  hurried  or  in- 
terfered with. 

Pottery  making  holds  a  perfect 
fascination  for  her.  At  present  she 
is  very  interested  in  steel.  She  is 
now  studying  and  finding  out  every- 
thing she  can  about  it  since  the  be- 
ginning of  her  work  on  that  topic 
with  the  students  here.  In  every  in- 
stance, the  hobbies  are  an  outgrowth 
of  her  work.  What  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  unified  self! 

When  we  know  Miss  Greenlaw 
more  intimately,  we  learn  of  her 
hobbies  and  wide  teaching  adven- 
tures by  talking  with  her.  which  is 
a  much  better  way  than  any  efforts 
to  place  them  on  paper.  It  does 
seem  a  shame  that  more  people 
can't  have  that  splendid  privilege. 
Grace    Mortimer,    Sr.     7. 


CLASS  CREED. 


We  believe  that  ours  is  a  solemn 
trust  to  fulfill,  in  that  the  lives  and 
characters  of  others  will  be  moulded 
by  our  example  and  direction. 

We  will  strive  to  be  fair,  sincere, 
and  generous:  we  will  reach  upward 
for  Truth.  Hope  and  Honor;  and  we 
will  keep  in  our  hearts  a  song  of 
Happiness  and  Love. 

Finally,  we,  the  class  of  19  26,  are 
resolved  to  enter  our  splendid  and 
worthy  Field  of  Service  with  faith 
unfaltering  in  the  worth  of  our 
ideals,  and  with  the  unwavering 
purpose  of  improving  steadily  and 
surely,  and  aspiring  to  the  Glory 
of  Achievement,  the  "Vision  we  have 
caught  at  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal  School. 

Creed   of   Class   of    1926. 


ACTIVITIES  IN  A  CLASS 
LIBRARY. 


Bonser  names  as  one  of  the  four 
large  fields  of  .purposeful  activities, 
the  "occupying  of  leisure  in  pursuits 
engaged  in  for  the  enjoyment  which 
they  yield."  "The  mark  of  a  civil- 
i;;ed  man  is  the  way  he  uses  his 
leisure,  so  we  want  to  make  all  our 
pupils  love  reading,  and  the  right 
reading." — Dean  AVm.  Inge,  Journal 
of  National   Educational   Association. 

The  library  Is  a  valuable  addition 
to  every  schoolhouse.  It  aims  to 
guide  aUfi  direct  the  reading  of  chil- 
dren into  channels  which  they  would 
never  know  otherwise. 

The  project  of  forming  a  class  li- 
brary' might  arise  from  the  child's 
desire  to  have  access  to  good  books 
which  he  can  use  in  his  free  mo- 
ments, before  1:1,5,  during  library 
period,  or  when  he  has  some  surplus 
time  after  the  speedy  performance  of 
an  appointed  task.  The  suggestion 
once  made,  it  would  have  eager  en- 
dorsement; each  child  will  enjoy 
making  and  using  "his"  library. 


The  plan  leads  to  numerous  activi- 
ties, in  school  and  outside,  A  fun- 
damental problem  would  be  the  dis- 
cussion of  "What  book.s  shall  we 
choose  for  our  library  and  how  many 
shall  we  have?"  This  discussion  will 
bring  attention  to  boar  on  the  types 
of  books  to  be  included  in  the  col- 
lection; it  will  develop  the  child's 
judgment  in  the  recognition  and 
choice  of  good  literature.  They 
should  realize  that  the  books  will  not 
only  be  purchased,  but  contributed 
by  members  of  the  class,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  neighboring  Pratt 
library. 

The  next  problem  would  be  to  de- 
cide where  to  keep  the  books.  This 
could  be  solved  by  the  construction, 
in  the  Industrial  Arts  period,  of 
shelves,  or  a  bookcase  to  hold  the 
books,  and  a  desk  for  the  librarian's 
records. 

They  might  set  aside  a  corner  of 
the  room,  a  "cozy  corner."  as  they 
would  enjoy  calling  it.  The  decor- 
ation of  the  "Corner"  should  be  the 
children's  sole  responsibility,  as  to 
pictures,  or  an  inexpensive  rug.  The 
painting  of  the  bookcase  and  desk  in 
a  pretty  light  color  would  delight 
the  children's  manipulatory  senses 
and  add  beauty  to  the  spot.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  bring  in 
things  to  add  to  the  library,  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  feeling  of  partici- 
pation. 

The  class  treasury  would  be  suffl- 
cient  to  buy  only  a  very  few  books,  so 
it  would  be  up  to  the  class  to  devise 
a  means  for  raising  more  money.  As 
a  furtherance  of  that  aim.  the  girls, 
in  their  cooking  classes,  could  pre- 
pare candy,  to  be  sold  among  their 
classmates  for  a  few  pennies  a  pack- 
age. With  this  money,  a  group  of 
pupils,  led  by  the  teacher,  would 
take  a  trip  to  discover  how  and  what 
books  are  to  be  purchased.  They 
should  be  taken,  preferably,  to  such 
desirable  places  as  the  Norman  Rem- 
ington Publishing  Company,  at 
Charles  and  Mulberry  streets;  the 
Children's  Book  Shop,  at  Charles  and 
Pleasant  Streets;  or  Hochschild, 
Kohn  Co. 

Now.  the  pupils  begin  to  bring  in 
their  own  books,  to  add  to  the  col- 
lection. Since  they  are  mostly  old. 
torn.  thumb-markPcl  copies,  the  chil- 
dren will  hesitate  to  place  them  with 
the  lovely  new  book.s  just  purchased. 
Experience  shows  that  the  outward 
form  of  a  book  has  much  to  do  with 
arousing  or  depressing  a  child's  in- 
terest in  it.  Often  the  popularity  of 
a  book  is  greatly  increased  by  til's 
attractiveness  of  its  physical  makeup. 
This  problem  leads  to  a  suggestion 
for  rebinding  old  books. 

The  class  could  be  taken  to  a  lo- 
cal bookbinder,  and  there  initiated 
into  the  intricacies  of  the  art  of  mak- 
ing old  books  new-.  Encouraged  by 
the  teacher  to  ask  questions,  .the 
children  would  bring  their  problems 
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to  the  workers,  who  will  explain  and 
illustrate  for  their  lienefit. 

Returning  from  that  expedition, 
the  class  should,  with  the  help  of 
paste,  heavy  pappf  and  binders'  vel- 
lum, convert  the  lot  of  disreputable 
looking  editions  into  fairly  good  re- 
jiliias  of  the  books  seen  at  the  book- 
binders'. 

When  the  class  is  ready  to  borrow 
the  first  box  from  the  Pratt,  Library, 
the  teacher  should  take  children  to 
select  the  ones  to  be  included.  Here 
they  should  learn  the  value  of  a 
balanced  diet  in  books,  and  should 
include  humor,  adventure,  romance, 
fanciful  tales,  etc. 

When  the  books  have  been  as- 
sembled, the  new  books,  the  re- 
paired, and  the  borrowed  ones  from 
the  library,  the  children  will  nat- 
urally be  interested  in  knowing 
whether  they  may  take  the  books 
home  with  them  to  read.  The  teach- 
er should  meet  these  questions  by  in- 
troducing the  need  for  keeping  a 
record  af  l)ooks  borrowed  Several 
lessons  should  be  given  on  the  classi- 
Pcation  and  arrangement  of  books 
and  'he  use  <if  the  card  catalogue. 
These  should  be  followed  by  a  trip 
to  the  Pratt  Library.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  librarian,  they 
should  learn,  to  some  extent,  how  the 
books  ;«re  numbered,  the  method  of 
tiling  the  slips,  with  name,  address 
and  book  number,  the  marking  of 
cards,  and  the  checking  of  cards  and 
slips   in   file. 

With  this  knowledge  of  catalogu- 
ing and  niing  to  intrigue  their  inter- 
est, the  class  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  to  act  as  chief 
librarian,  with  the  others  as  assist- 
ant bookkeepers.  These  offices 
should  be  cha.nged  freauently,  so  that 
all  of  the  children  will  have  an  ex- 
.lerience   as  librarian. 

Thp  duties  of  the  first  committee, 
with  the  help  of  the  class,  would  be 
to  number  each  book,  and  list  the 
titles  and  corresponding  numbers  in 
a  notebook  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Their  next  duty  would  be  to  distri- 
tute  individual  cards  among  the 
children:  then  to  procure  a  supply 
of  slips  ofpaper  which  will  keep  the 
record  of  books  withdrawn.  When  1 
a  child  chooses  a  book  to  take  home. 
he  must  fill  out  a  slip  in  this  man-  j 
ncr: 

Book  No.  P>.S  1 

Anna    Dudley — .tB 

.March   15,   1926. 
The  librarian  shoulfi  then  stamp  the 
slip  and   the  card,   file  the   former  in  | 
a    drawer    marked    "Borrowed,"    and  i 
ihe   record    is   then   accurately   desig- j 
nated. 

After  the  trip  to  the  library,  the 
class  could  write  formal  letters  of 
appreciation  to  the  children's  librar- 
ian and  send  them  to  her  at  the 
library. 

It  would  be  a  delightful  experience 
lor   the  children      to      find   out   what 


other  classes  in  the  city  have  librar- 
ies  and      how      they     manage  them. 
Since    the   others'    ideas   might   prove 
helpful  to  them,  they  could  write  to 
those  people  to  find  out  the  interest- 
ing  details   of    managing      a    library. 
Schools  No.    65,   No.   40.  and   No.   60 
could  supply  excellent  material.      An 
exchange    of    correspondence    o    fthis 
kind    would    probably    lead    to   :tho 
arrangement   of  an   excursion   to  one 
of  the  places,  on   which  occasion  the 
\  isitins:   children   could   relate   to   the 
uthers^how  they  formed  their  library. 
The   library   should   contain   a  sec- 
lion    for    magazines    which    children 
living  in   after   they   have   been   read 
at  home.      In   addition,   there   should 
be   a   shelf      of      reference   books   to 
which  the  children  can  repair  if  they 
wish    to   read    further   on   an    assign- 
ment.    The   teacher   could   use   these 
books  to  assign  special  reports,  or  she 
could    distribute    the   various      books 
and  have  a  library  period  of  reading 
and    reporting      on      them.     Another 
method  of     bringing     books     to  the 
reader  consists  of  making  an  exhibit 
or  display  of  attractive  books  in  con- 
nection with  a  school  topic. 

In  the  case  where  a  school  has 
several  class  libraries,  that  will 
usually  stimulate  the  instinct  of 
rivalrv,  with  an  ensuing  contest  to 
discover  the  best  managed  library, 
the  library  with  the  best  collection 
of  books,  fiction  and  reference,  the 
coziest  library,  or  the  best  library 
exhibit.  The  winner  o!  anyone  of 
ihem  might  be  presented,  by  the 
principal,  with  a  banner  of  excellence 
to  stimulate  other  classes  to  form 
new  libraries. 

A  Dossible  outgrowth  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  library  would  be  the  or- 
ganization 01'  a  i-itory-telliug  Club, 
to  meet  weekly  in  the  "Coz  Corner' 
and  hear  stories  from  several  mem- 
bers. 

1      References: 

■The  'Materials  of  Reading — Uhl. 
Ibe   effect   of   Physical  .Makeup   of  a 
Book   Upon   Children's  Selection — 
F.    fi    Bamberger. 
The  School   and  the      Library — U.   L 
.Johnson. 

Yetta  Brickman,  Sr.  7. 


new  worlds  to  be  ccntinually  spawned 
from  the  ashes  of  old  played-out  suns 
and  stars." 

Quoted  from  Beneker  in  The 
Mentor: 

"The  late  Charles  Steinmetz  in 
speaking  of  the  development  of  elec- 
trical power  from  our  running 
streams,  said:  'All  this  development 
of  natural  resources  is  absolutely  use- 
less unless  along  with  it  we  develop 
the  spiritual  nature  in  man.  in  which 
all  that  is  best  in  art  can  help.'  " 


CHART  STORIES. 


T.   COLBMAN  DU  PONT — 

"If  your  work   does  not  yield  you 
satisfaction,  money  never  will." 


.lAMES  .1.  DAVIS — Secretary  of 
La  nor: 
"My  hands  itched  for  honest  labor 
and  I  wanted  nothing  better  than  to 
be  big  enough  to  put  a  finger  in  this 
industry  which  was  building  America 
before  my  eyes.  .  .  I  lusted  for 
labor.  I  worked  and  I  liked  it.  .  . 
There  is  something  in  man  that 
drives  him  forward  to  do  the  world's 
work  and  build  bigger  for  the  com- 
ing generations  ,inst  as  there  is  some- 
thing in  nature  that  causes  new 
growth   to  come  out  of  old   dirt   and 


I.  Things  We  Do  At  School. 
We  see  our  teacher. 

We  look  at  pictures. 
We  play  games. 
We  eat  our  lunches  together. 
we  our  play 

see  look 

II.  Things  We  Have  In  Our  Room. 
AVe  have  two  rabbits  in  our  room. 
They  are  white  with  pink  eyes. 

We  have  a  bowl  of  gold  fish. 
We  feed  them  every  day. 
We  love  our  school  room. 

have  they         a 

are  in 

111    Things  We  Do  At  Recess. 
We  play  many  games. 
We  play  outdoors. 
Miss  Edelson  plays  with  us. 
We  eat  our  lunches. 
We  come  in  when  the  bell  rings, 
come  eat  us 

with  the 

IV.  Things  In  Our  School  Yard. 
We  have  a  large  school  yard. 
There  are  many  trees  on  it. 

We  like  the  apple  trees  best. 
[The  apple  tree  has  red  apples. 
i  We   have  many   (lowers,   too. 
We  like  to  keep  our  yard  pretty, 
like  there  has 

It  keep 

V.  Things  We   Do  At  Home. 

We  help  mother  to  feed  the  chickens. 
We  get  up  the  eggs  for  her. 
We  pick  flowers  for  the  table. 
We  go  to  the  store. 
We  play  with  our  friends, 
go  to  help 

get         her 

VI.  A  Day  In  The  Woods. 
I  One  day  we  went  to  the  woods. 
j  We  saw  little  squirrels. 

They  were   playing  in   the  trees. 
j  We  saw  little  birds  too. 
The  birds  were  singing  pretty  songs. 
We  found  some  flowers. 

saw         went         tuond 
wehe         too 

VII.  What  We  Saw  On  The  Karm. 
We  saw  "Farmer  Brown." 
"Farmer  Brown"  was  in  the  barn. 
He   was   giving   corn   to   the  pigs. 
Vv'e  saw  his  cows  in  the  field. 
His  sheep  were  in  the  meadow. 
"Farmer  Brown"  has  a  large  farm. 

was         he  farm 

giving         his 
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Vni.   Our  Pet. 
Ben  is  our  pet  clog. 
Ben  i.s  Brown  and  white. 
He  loves  to  play  with  us. 
We   drive   the   chickens   away. 
We  have  lots  of  fun  together, 
is  and  together 

run         drive 

IX.  A   Party. 
We  had  a  fine  party. 
We  told  stories 
We  cut  out  pictures. 
We  ate  some   candy  and   cakes. 
We  spent  a  happy  day  together. 

had  cut  ate 

told  out 

X.  Trip  To  The  Seashore. 
Miss  Edelen  took  us  to  the  river. 
We  built  houses  of  sand. 
We    paddled   in   the   water. 
The   water  was  nice   and   warm. 
We  like  to  go  to  the  river. 

took         made         cakes 
build  water 

XI.  Trip  To  The  Zoo. 
■^^e  went  to  Rock  Creek  Park. 
We  saw  a  big  bear. 
The  bear  was  brown. 
We  saw  an  elephant. 
We  saw  some  monkeys. 
Monkeys  are  cunning  animals. 
We  like  the  monkeys  best. 

big         some         bear 
an  animals 

XU.   My   Baby   Sister. 
I  have  a  baby  sister. 
Her  name  is  Anne. 
Anne  has  curly  hair. 
Her  eyes  are  blue. 
Jlamma  is  with   Anne. 
I  love  my  baby  sister. 

eyes         sister         love 
my         baby 

List  of  122  words,  including  the 
60  words  for  drill.  Pre,  primer, 
see,  our,  look,  at.  play,  eat.  together, 
have,  two,  rabbits,  in,  they,  are, 
white,  with,  pink,  eyes,  a,  of,  them, 
love,  us,  come,  when,  yard,  there, 
trees,  on,  it.  like,  the,  apple,  red, 
f.owers,  too,  pretty,  help,  mother, 
chickens,  get,  up,  eggs,  for,  hei-, 
table,  go,  to,  one,  day,  went,  woods, 
little,  squirrels,  were,  birds,  singing, 
found  some,  farmer,  barn,  giving, 
pigs,  corn,  cows,  field,  sheep,  mead- 
ows, water,  bear,  baby,  is,  eyes,  hair, 
away,  by,  him,  games,  gold,  rings, 
farm,  dog,  brown,  drive,  cats,  parts, 
told,  ate,  and,  warm,  an,  sister,  has, 
blue,  I.  his  home,  look,  room,  man.v, 
large,  cake,  happy,  cut,  out.  had, 
took,  build,  houses,  made,  big,  ani- 
njals.  name,  curly,  dress.  my,  do 
song,  nice,  feed,  bell. 


LIFE  OF  ELBERT  H.   GARY. 


A  Story  of  Steel.      Ida  M.  Taibell. 

Miss  Tarbell's  latest  book.  The 
Life  of  Elbert  H.  Gary,  is  exactly 
what  its  title  implies — a  Story  of 
Steel.  The  background  of  Gary's 
family  is  interwoven  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  steel  industry — the 
history   of   the   one   involves  and   in- 


cludes the  history  of  the  other.  Part 
of  Gary's  childhood  was  spent  on  a 
farm  through  which  the  Galena  and 
Chicago  railroad  was  being  built. 
What  an  impression  the  construction 
of  this  revolutionizing  factor  of  the 
steel  industry  must  have  made  upon 
his  childish  mind.  All  of  his 
younger  years,  and  indeed  his  whole 
life,  were  colored  by  the  strict 
Methodist  training  which  he  received 
Part  of  this  training  consisted  of 
memorized   pious  jingles. 

This  strict  training  stood  him  in 
good  stead  when  he  later  became  a 
lawyer — a  profession  in  which  he 
was  naturally  interested  since  his 
father  had  for  years  settled  neigh- 
borhood disputes  in  a  court  which  he 
held  in  his  home.  Well  know-n 
lawyers  appeared  before  this  court. 
and  possibly  one  of  these  inspired 
in  Elbert  Gary  a  desire  to  follow  the 
same  profession.  Into  his  training 
went  the  same  seriousness  and  con- 
centration which  had  characterized 
his  action  in  earlier  years.  Once 
started  on  his  career,  his  Methodist 
train,!)!?  showed  itself  in  that  he 
never  accepted  a  case  until  he  him- 
self was  sure  that  his  client  was  in 
the  right.  In  the  Judgment  of  his 
friends,  Gary  won  one  case  because 
he  studied  nights  while  the  opposing 
lawyers  played  poker.  So  success 
ful  was  he  as  a  lawyer  and  such  a 
reputation  did  he  gain,  that  in  1S82 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  DuPage 
County.  He  held  this  office  for  two 
terms  of  four  years  each,  but  refused 
reelection   for   a   third. 

Judge  Gary's  fame  spread,  and 
soon  J.  P.  Morgan's  attorney  called 
him  in  to  give  an  opinion  regarding 
Illinois  law  and  practice  in  regard 
to  railroads.  Morgan  remembered 
Gary's  ability  in  this  matter,  and 
later,  when  he  was  considerin^g 
amalgamation  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industries,  it  was  Gary  who  con- 
vinced him  of  the  necessity  for  so 
doing.  Gary  was  in  charge  of  the 
organization  of  this  tremertidous 
company,  and  when  the  task  was 
completed  Morgan  made  him  presi- 
dent, with  the  privilege  of  selecting 
the  directors,  naming  the  executive 
committee,  choosing  the  ofl^cers  and 
naming  his  own  salary.  The  organ- 
ization was  called  the  Federal  Steel 
Company.  One  of  Gary's  business 
policies  was  the  care  of  the  employ- 
ees of  his  company,  both  at  work  and 
in  their  homes.  Model  communities 
were  built  near  the  factories,  and 
modern  hospitals  were  established. 
A  scheme  was  worked  out  by  means 
of  which  the  workers  could  buy 
stock  in  the  company,  and  every  ad- 
vantage possible  in  the  way  of 
training  and  advancement  was  af- 
forded them. 

The  company  played  a  tremendous 
part   in    the    World   War,    furnishing 


materials  to  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  in  record-breaking 
quantities  and  at  a  moderate  price. 
Judge  Gary's  influence  was  felt  in 
the  matter  of  fixing  the  price.  He 
would  not  allow  his  company  to 
profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  influenced  others 
to  follow  his  example. 

Judge  Gary's  leadership  in  the 
iron  and  steel  world  is  the  logical 
result  of  a  combination  of  fine  prin- 
ciples unwaverin,.gly  applied  for  '  a 
period  of  twenty-five  yea,rs.  No 
man  in  contemporary  affairs  has 
more  honestly  earned  the  title  of 
Industrial  Statesman.  So  says  Miss 
Tarbell  at  the  close  of  her  biog- 
raphy. A  better  summary  of  Gary's 
life  could  hardly  be  found. 

Virginia    Donelson — Sr.    7. 


THE  CLAY  INDUSTRY  IN 
MARYLAND. 


Maryland  ranks  clay  as  one  of  her 
natural  resources.  In  a  geological 
survey  made  in  1902  it  was  found 
that  she  ranked  eleventh  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  claj'  produc- 
tion. Most  of  the  clays  are  found 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
Maryland,  though  some  of  the  most 
important  occur  in  the  central  and 
western  counties. 

These  clays  belong  to  different 
geological  periods  and  are  of  differ- 
ent formations. 

The  two  big  general  classifications 
of  clay  a,re  sedimentary  and  residual 
clays.  The  former  are  sometimes 
called  transported  clays  since  they 
were  formed  by  the  depositing  of 
sediment  in  bygone  ages.  The  re- 
sidua.l  clays  on  the  other  hand  have 
their  ori,gin  in  the  crumbling  pro- 
cess due  to  weathering  of  various 
kinds  of  rock. 

Sedimentary  clays  are  made  up  of 
rather  uniformly  small  paj-ticles.  al- 
though pebbles  and  coarser  grains 
may  sometimes  be  found. 

Residual  clay's  consist  of  fine  par- 
ticles near  the  surface,  but  the 
deeper  one  goes  the  coarser  the  par- 
ticles become  for  obvious  reasons 
when  one  considers  their  origin. 

The  Columbia  loams  are  one  form- 
ation of  clay  found  extensively  in 
Eastern  and  Southern  Maryland. 
They  contain  enough  iron  to  burn  a 
good  red  color.  The  particles  are 
fine  enough  to  insure  the  proper 
plasticity  and  yet  there  is  enough 
grit  to  prevent  excessive  shrinkage 
in   burning. 

The  Marlboro  clay  found  in 
Southern  Maryland  is  wfell  suited 
to  the  manufacture  of  both  pressed 
and   common   brick. 

The  Raritan  clay  is  found  in  Anne 
Arundel  county.  It  is  also  a  red- 
burning  clay. 
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This  cut  was  prepared   by  Franklin    Gilds,    Senior    Eleven. 


1 . — Shales 

2. — Potomac  Clays. 


-Fire  Clays. 


;5. — Columbian    Clays. 
4. — Residual  Clays. 


Along  the  margin  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  just  under  the  Raritan  is 
found  the  Patapsco  formation.  This 
kind  is  more  plastic  than  the  Colum- 
bia clay  and  well  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  stiff-mud  bricks. 
The  Columbia  is  too  gritty  for  that 
particular  industry.  The  Patapsco 
clay  is  of  commercial  importance 
then,  ranking  next  to  the  Columbia 
in  that  respect. 

The  Arundel  formation  is  an  iron 
ore  clay.  It  is  highly  plastic  and 
so  easy  to  mold.  In  burning  it 
sometimes  turns  red  and  sometimes 
buff,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
iron  which  it  contains.  Terra  cotta 
and  roofing  tile  are  made  from 
Arundel  clay. 

Potomac  clays  are  found  near 
Baltimore  and  are  suitable  for  pot- 
tery of  the  higher  grade. 

All  the  formations  mentioned  are 
of  the  sedimentary  type,  so  that  one 
may  have  an  idea  of  the  varieties 
possible    under   that   classification. 

The  residual  clays  of  the  Pied- 
mon;t  region  were  formed  from 
granite  and  limestone.  W  hen 
burned  they  turn  a  deep  red.  Their 
plasticity  is  so  great  that  they  must 
usually  be   mixed   with  sand. 

The  shale  found  near  Cumberland 
is  really  a  sedimentary  clay  that  has 
been  consolidated  under  pressure. 
It  is  used  in  clay  manutaetureg  of 
various  kinds. 

Pipe  clay  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  fine-grained,  plastic  clay  of  bluish 
gray  color. 

Kire  clay  is  any  kind  of  clay  that 


resists  a  high  degree  of  heat.  It  is 
used  to  make  the  saggers  for  hold- 
ing pottery  when  it  is  burned. 

Resides  these  clays  there  are  cer- 
tain porcelain  materials  found. 
Flint  and  quartz  are  two  of  them. 
They  occur  in  Cecil.  Harford  and 
Baltimore  counties.  They  must  be 
pulverized  first  of  all  and  there  is  a 
plant  for  that  purpose  at  Conowingo, 
in  Cecil  county.  The  annual  output 
of  this  product  is  $85,000.00. 

Feldspar,  another  porcelain  ma- 
terial, is  found  in  Cecil  county  along 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  and  in 
Harford,  Baltimore,  Carroll  and 
Howard  counties.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  product  be  entirely 
free  from  colored  minerals.,  other- 
wise the  clay  will  be  stained. 

Kaolin  is  a  residual  white  clay 
that  is  found  best  developed  in  Cecil 
county.  It  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  in  fire  clay.  The 
annual  output  of  the  State  is 
.$10,000.00. 

Clay  is  mined  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  vein  is  quite  deep. 
However,  most  of  the  clays  are 
found  comparatively  near  the  sur- 
face and  so  the  open  pit  method  is 
used,  as  in  quarrying.  Mattocks 
and  spades  are  usually  employed  to 
obtain  the  clay  since  most  owners  do 
not  feel  justified  in  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery. However,  at  Northeast,  in 
Cecil  county,  the  Maryland  Clay 
Company  uses  a  steam  shovel  to  dig 
the  clay  from  the  pit. 

Since  any  clay  industry  is  rather 


an  expensive  proposition,  and  owing 
to  the  great  variability  of  the  differ- 
ent clay  formations  it  is  usually 
deemed  necessary  before  starting 
mining  operations  to  test  the  clay. 
The  elements  tested  are  the  degree 
of  plasticity  and  the  percent  of 
water  required  to  work  it.  Its  ten- 
sile strength  or  cohesive  power  is 
another  important  item  since  if  the 
clay  will  not  hold  together  under 
some  strain  it  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured into  useful  articles.  The  air 
and  fire  shrinkage  which  the  clay 
undergoes  is  determined.  Its  fusi- 
bility is  tested:  also  its  color  when 
burned.  The  genera!  character  of 
the  burned  product  also  undergoes 
an   analysis. 

AVhen  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  clay  has  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations and  the  depth  of  the  vein  or 
strata  has  been  estimated  to  be 
sufiiciently  great  then  the  opening  of 
a  clay  pit  may  be  a  safe  financial  in- 
vestment. 

After  the  clay  has  been  dug  it  is 
subjected  to  a  weathering  or  disin- 
tegrating process.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  by  laying  it  out  on  the 
ground,  thus  exposing  it  to  the  action 
of  the  elements. 

Then  the  clay  is  screened  and 
washed  to  free  it  from  an  excess  of 
sand,  after  which  it  is  usually  ready 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Maryland  ranks  seventh  among 
the  States  of  the  Union  in  clay  manu- 
factured products.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  indeed  the  most  ex- 
tensive, since  it  is  found  in  every 
section  of  Maryland,  of  these  pro- 
ducts is  bricks.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  bricks  manufactured: 
building,  fire,  stove  and  enameled. 

Tiles,  terra  cotta  and  sewer  pipes 
are  other  important  and  more  lo- 
calized manufactures.  Factories 
producing  these  may  be  found  in  and 
around  Baltimore. 

The  pottery  produced  from  Mary- 
land clays  is  of  the  inexpensive  va- 
riety, nevertheless  it  is  a  valuable  in- 
dustry and  growing  one.  Rocking- 
ham and  yellow  ware,  as  well  as 
stoneware,  whiteware  and  earthen- 
ware are  manufactured.  Baltimore 
is  the  center  where  most  of  the  pot- 
tery factories  are  located,  although 
they  may  bo  found  in  other  localities. 

Some  porcelain  is  maiufactured, 
but  is  usually  made  from  imported 
clay  since  the  Maryland  deposits  are 
not   of  suflicient   fineness   of  texture. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  the 
uses  of  the  clay  products  manufac- 
tured in  the  State  I.  Domestic — 
porcelain,  W  h  i  t  e  Earthenware, 
Stoneware,  Yellowware,  Rockingham 
Ware  for  table  use. 

These  may  be  found  in  Maryland 
Geological    Survey,    1902;    Maryland 
Geological   Survey,    1906 — The   prop- 
erties and   Uses  of  Clay. — H.   Ries. 
Anne  Schaefer,  Sr.  13. 
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Miss  Tail's  Message 


To  the  Class  of  1926: 

The  following  poem  by  Walter  de  la  Mare  has  caught  my  mind  and 
emotions.    It  greatly  intrigues  my  thinking. 

ALL  BUT  BLIND 


All  but  blind 

In  his  chambered  hole 
Gropes  for  worms 

The  four-clawed  Mole. 

All  but  blind 

In  the  e\'ening  sky, 
The  hooded  Bat 

Twirls  softly  by. 

All  but  blind 

In  the  burning  day 
The  Barn-Owl  blunders 

On  her  way. 

And  blind  as  are 
These  three  to  me, 

So,  blind  to  someone 
I  must  be. 


To  keep  you  from  going  blind  your  thoughtful  parents  adopted  for  you 
the  American  ideal  of  education — the  high  school  as  a  unit.  Then  because 
you  chose  your  parents  well,  they  went  beyond  the  average  American  ideal 
and  have  given  you  two  years  of  education  beyond  your  high  school  require- 
ment, and  have  chosen  for  you  the  great  profession — teaching.  What  will  you 
do  with  it?  Loose  yourselves  from  blindness  that  you  may  see  aright? 
See  ivhom?  See  what?  See  how?  Answer  for  yourselves.  Or  hearken  once 
more  to  him  who  sought  the  Holy  Grail:  "Speak  truth,  right  the  wrong, 
follow  the  gleam,  else  wherefore  born." 


The  tower  light  hangs  aloft.    Lift  up  your  eyes. 


LiD.\  Lef.  Tall, 

Your  Principal. 
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Honor   Code 

Chosen  by  the  Students  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

"For  life  is  a  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 
It's  just  what  you  are  and  do; 
So  give  to  the  world  tlie  best  that  you  have ; 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 

— Bridges. 

We,  the  students  of  the  Alaryland  State  Xormal  School,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  honor  of  our  Alma  ^Matc-r  and  to  further  her  renown,  do  hereby  in 
good  faith  accept  the  following  standards,  which  we  earnestly  believe  to  be  a 
benefit  to  our  school  and  an  inspiration  to  our  lives: 

IVe  will — 

Honor  our  schuol  at  all  times  as  it  has  given  its  best  to  us. 

Render  ser\icc  vvherever  and  whenever  possible. 

Respect  the  rights  of  the  other  fellow  and  treat  him  as  our  equal. 

Learn  to  look  for  the  Ijest  in  ex'erything  and  everybody. 

Be  always  honest  with  ourselves. 

Uphold  the  truth  regardless  of  cost. 

Never  consciously  hurt  anyone  by  a  partial  judgment. 

Be  loyal  to  our  professional  leaders  and  upheld  our  ideals. 

Honor  our  flag  and  our  country  in_truth  to  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

Honor  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  glorify  God. 
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"To  Thine 
Own  Self 
Be   True" 


BLANCHE  FRUM 
Honorary  Member   of   Senior  Class 

"To  Thine  Own  Self  Be  True."  Nothing  more  fitting  could  be  said  to  a 
group  of  people  who  are  going  to  teach  boys  and  girls  than  that  which  is 
expressed  in  your  own  motto. 

"True  to  Thyself,  thou  canst  not  go  astray. 
Ask  of  the  inner  Voice,  the  inner  Light, 
And  heaven-clear  shall  be  thine  outer  sight." 
Children  are  a  good  deal  like  mirrors :  we  see  reflected  there  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly  of  those  people  whom  they  have  idealized — 
their  parents  and  teachers. 

When  we  consider  the  true  end  of  education,  we  think  not  only  of  ideas, 
but  ideals.  It  is  impossible  to  develop  in  a  child  ideals  that  you  yourself  do 
not  have. 

Every  teacher  must  have  a  keen  sense  of  values — values  to  be  realized  in 
fulfilling  instructional  and  intellectual  functions  and  values  in  spiritual,  moral 
and  physical  development. 

Some  of  the  best  things  of  life  are  caught,  not  taught.  You  may  teach 
your  children  many  lessons,  and  give  many  rules,  but  after  all  the  most  pow- 
erful force  is  your  character  shaping  theirs.  You  may  teach  trueness,  but 
your  lessons  will  be  not  half  so  forcible  as  your  own  trueness. 

Life  is  rudderless  without  a  sense  of  faith  in  one's  potential  self.  Look 
upon  your  daily  task  as  your  "blessing  and  not  your  doom"  saying,  "I  am  the 
one  by  whom  this  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way"  and  strive  to 
become  a  good  teacher  just  as  any  artist  hopes  to  attain  perfection  in  his  art. 
A  teacher  should  symbolize  the  people  who  have  caught  a  vision  of  those 
ideals  of  beauty,  truth  and  faith  and  who  say  fervently: 
"1  will  to  mine  own  self  be  true." 

Blanche  Frum, 
Honorary  Member  of  Senior  Class. 
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Allyne  Audrey  Airey 

A  toss  of  curly  head,  a  sparkle 
of  blue  eyes,  a  sunny  smile,  a 
pert  little  giggle — by  these  ye 
shall  know  our  ever  cheery 
Allyne. 

2243  W.  Fayette  St. 


Katherine  Albritt.\ix 

When    love    and    duty   clash. 
Let  duty  go  to  smash. 

La  Plata,  Charles  Co.,  Md. 


Jexnie  Alexander 
Nu  Sig,  too, 
Does   she  draw  ? 
We're  telling  you. 

306  E.   Lanvale   St., 


Baltimore 


Glenn  H.  Algire  "Algeer" 
Original  in  word  and  deed, 
Glenn  Algire  takes  the  lead. 

649  W.  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore 


Helen  Virginia  Alvey 

A  jolly  good  fellow  and  full 
of  pep. 

She'll    be    26's    Gettier.    you 
can  bet. 

2712  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore 


Susie  Brownley  Amos 

Sue,  who  is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  help  anyone  with 
her  understanding  smile. 

Rocks,  Maryland 


Elizabeth  Anderson  "Beth" 
Beth  Anderson  has  a  mighty 

good   line ; 

In  arguing  she  sure  is  fine. 
Annapolis,  Aid.,  R.  F.  D.  1 


Moses  Appel 

Moses  is  interested  in  all 
that  you  do  ; 

He  loves  to  play  tennis,  but 
he   loves   to   teach,   too. 


Frances  Leone  Armacost 

A  pal  to  many,  but  a  friend 
to  all. 

Harapstead,  Md. 


Elizabeth  Armstrong 

This  maiden  is  accomplished. 
She's  a   little  beauty  true ! 

But  the   best   I   have   to   tell 

you,  she's  an  honor  student,  too. 

601  S.  Ellwood  Ave. 


Mary  Elizabeth  Arnold 

Could  anyone  hold  so  many 
offices,  and  yet  have  time  to 
participate  in  so  manj'  sports 
and  help  all?  Yet  "Lit"  has 
proven  herself  capable  of  all 
this. 
5  Roxbury  PI.,  Mt.  Wash.,  Md. 


Grace  Arthur 

She  tickles  the  ivories ;  Miss 
Conklin's  "righthand  man"  in 
gymnastics. 


Hattie  Atkinson 

She  craves  a  career. 

We  think  she'll  go  to  "U.  of 
M."  when  she  finishes  here. 

Hobbs,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 


Elizabeth  Altex 

"Biz,"  a  girl  with  never  a 
worry,  but  she  always  comes 
out  with  colors  flying. 

Corbett,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


Margaret  Babka 

"Bob"  is  the  scholar  of  Sr.  15 
and  a  good  sport  in  all  extra 
curricular   activities. 

Abingdon,  Md. 


Cora  Virginia  B.\nkert 

Tall     but     cheerful,     always 
friendly. 

Union  Mills,  Md. 


Harry  Bard 

You'll  know  Harry  by  his  ties, 

They're  of  a  brilliant  hue; 
They  match  this  star  of  Sr.  9, 

And  make  him  noticed,  too. 


Harry  Baumgartner 
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Eleanora  Be.\tty 

An  inborn  grace  that  nothing 
lacked,  of  culture  or  applianct. 

The  warmth  of  genial  cour- 
tesy, the  calm  of  self-reliance. 
2404  Guilford  Ave. 


Catherine  Beauchamp 

A     good     student,     always 
happy  and  a  true  friend. 

Fairmount,  Md. 


Ruth   Griffith   Beauchamp 
"Silence  is  deep  as  Eternity; 
Speech  as  shallow  as  Time.'' 
Denton,  Md. 


Treva  R.  Becker 

With  a  friendly  heart  and  a 
smile  demure, 

Treva's   friendship  will  long 
endure. 

Taneytown,  Md. 


Muriel  Bell 

A  breath  of  spring,  enchant- 
ing laughter,  airy  grace,  charm- 
ing wit — Muriel. 

24  N.  Milton  Ave. 


.\\na  Belov 

"With  many  a  social  virtue 
graced. 

And  yet  a  friend  of  solitude." 
136  Bedford  Cts.,  Guilford  Ave. 


Virginia  Bennett 

Our  social  chairman  who  did 
so  much  to  show  us  a  good 
time. 

Baldwin,  Md. 


Agatha  E.  Benesuns 

She's  very  quiet  and  studious, 
too, 

And     a     very     good     friend 
she'll  be  to  you. 

34  Fremont  St.,  Baltimore 


Mary  Margaret  Bergin 

Mary  is  a  lovely  girl,   ready 
to  help  always. 

2840  Guilford  Ave. 


Virginia  Barnard 

Virginia,     a     friend     always 
true  blue, 

When  she  is  gone,  what  shall 
We  do? 

Westernport,  Md. 


Dorothy  Madaline  Beery 
Of  all  the  lovely  berries,  big, 

little,  red  and  blue, 

There's  none  like  our  Dotty, 

who's  in  Sr.  2. 

1029  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore 


Avery  D.  Bishop 


Howard  Blight 

If  Howard  Blight  can  preach, 
as  well  as  he  can  teach, 

There  is  no  greater  height 
that  he  can  hope  to  reach. 


Irene  M.  Blumberg 

Reene's  the  girl  with  that 
winning  smile. 

Original  wit  and  a  pleasing 
smile. 

2204  Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Catherine  Lucille  Bond  "CC" 
The    person    worth    while    is 

the  one  who  can  smile. 

When    everything    else    goes 

dead  wrong. 

Ashton,  Md. 


Phyllis  Booth  "Phil" 

"None   but   herself   could   be 
her  parallel." 

Brunswick,  Md. 


Elsie  Boeing 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
so  sure  of  making  others  happy 
as  being  so  one's  self." 

4030  Church  St.,  Baltimore 


Madelyn  Boulden 

Bob's  petite  figure  does  not 
interfere  with  her  taking  part 
in  all  the  things  we  do. 

Cecilton,  Md. 


HlLUA    BOWDLE 

"Bowdle",     very     quiet     and 
demure ; 

But  when  it  comes  to  mctli 
ods   in  math,  of   this  she's   al- 
ways sure. 

Denton.  Md. 


Ellen  Bowling 

We    wonder    wliat    her    for- 
mula is, 

For  as  a  shaker  she's  a  whiz. 

Upper  Marlboro.  Md. 


Dorothy  Br.«lSHEars 

Skillful,    scholastic,    social. 


Fannie  Braunstien 
Fannie  is  small. 

But  she  plays  the  game 
Fine  at  basketball. 
Tennis— the  same. 

2006  Ruxton  Ave 


Margaret  Helen  Breitling 
"Marge" 
And     still    they    gazed    an! 
still  the  wonder  grew; 

That   one    small   head   could 
carry  all  she  knew. 

Halethorpe,  Md. 


Yetta  Brick. man 

A  sincere  friend,  with  a 
dainty  charm,  apt  at  writing 
for  the  "Tower  Light." 

2304  Whittier  Ave. 


Ralph  Bkightwell 

Senor    XV's    "Stenog" 
He   has   so  many  papers   he 
always  carries  a  brief  case. 

Lisbon,  Md. 


DOUOTHV   Bkinkley 

Blue    were    her    eyes    as    the 
fairy   flax. 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of 
flav. 

720  N.  Fulton  Ave. 


Elsie  Brooks  "Brooksie" 

Her  presence  drives  dull  care 
away. 

Poolesville,  Md. 


Della  Buck 

Dell    is    a    kindly,    good-na- 
tured child. 

Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 


Mildred  Burnett 

'Tis   heaven   to   be   by   when 
her  wit  is  a  flowing. 

3714  Ashburton  Ave. 


.^LK'E    BuSENIUS 

\Vc  wonder  when  Alice  will 
not  have  the  last  word. 

Fullerton.  Md. 


Maomi  O.  Butts 
Brown  ej-es,  brown  hair, 
Buttsie's     smile     is     always 

there. 

Gaithersburg,  Md. 


Ellen  Cable 

Ellen  is  an  interested,  eager 
student  and  will  climb  always 
upward.  Her  greatest  asset  is 
a  pleasing  personalitj". 


Mary  Madelyx  Cahill 

Hang  sorrow;  care  will  kill 


a  cat: 
Therefore. 


let   us   be   merr\'. 
Center\-ille.  Aid. 


Marian  Carey 

Marian  would  make  a  good 
doctor.  She  knows  sjTnptoms, 
and  we  know  the  s\-mptoms  and 
signs  of  a  good  teacher.  Marian 
is  a  good  sport,  too. 


HiLD.\  Carrill 

Hilda  hails  from  Hagers- 
town.  She's  going  back  to 
teach.  Success  will  receive  her 
with    open    arms. 


Edna  Carter 

Choice  word  and  measured 
phrase,  above  the  reach  of 
ordinary-  men. 

1746  Johnson  St. 


Elizabeth  Emily  Chath.\m 
"Lib" 
''Fair  to  gaze  on — \-et  sweeter 
to  behold." 

Salisburv.  Md. 


Ruse  Phyllis  Cheslock 
"R"  is  for  Rose  that  matches 

her  cheeks ; 

"C"   is    for   Cheer,   hers    can 

not  be  beat. 

201  Howard  Ave. 


Ruth  Chrest 

For  history  Ruth  has  quite 
a  bent, 

For  teaching  quite  a  liking; 

Eetwi.xt  them  both  the  end 
should  be 

Both  interesting  and  striking. 


Katherixe  Cl.are 

Eyes   blue   as   the   sea,   voice 
molten  gold. — 

Like   Orpheus,    she   enchants 
with  music. 

1900  St.  Paul  St. 


E.\iM.\  Clark 

Emma  Clark  is  quiet. 
But  she  knows  a  thing  or 
two. 
When    it   comes    to    teaching 
children 
And  knowing  what  to  do. 


Helex  Clayton 

A  smile  that's  worth  while. 


Mildred  Coggins 

"Mim"  lives  in  town  and  is 
always  home  to  Sr.  15. 

Towson,  Md. 


Lillian  Cohee 

Wherever  you  go,  wherever 
you  pass,  there  comes  a  glad- 
ness. 

3807  Roland  Ave. 


Ei.LEx  Cole 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness. 

Henderson,  Md. 


Ethel   E.   Cole.man    "Shorty" 
If  smiles  were  miles.  Shorty's 
expression    would    go    a    long 
way! 

Crumpton,  Aid. 


Mildred  Cook 

Artistic,   poetical,    a   hand    t" 
lend. 

Myl  Cook,  the  whole  school's 
friend. 

Arnold,  Md. 


Yetta  Cooperstein' 

Yetta  is  full  of  amhition, 
she'll  make  a  big  dent  in  the 
wall  of  success. 


Elsie  Corner 

Cheerful  at  morn,  she  wakes 
from   short   repose, 

Breathes    the    keen    air,    and 
carols  as  she  goes. 

548  Park  Ave. 


Ruth  Cornman 

Our  model  school  teacher,  a 
(|uiet,  dignified   friend. 

Towson,  Md. 


Anna  Coursey  "Cotton" 

True  to  herself,  true  to  her 

friends — 
True  to  her  duty  always. 

Barclay,  Md. 


AIlLDRED   Co.x 

A-Iildred  keeps  away  from 
wrinkles,  she  is  neatness  per- 
sonified. 

Lowry,  Md. 


Virginia  Co.k 
Although  Florida's  far  away, 
"Coxie"  gets  her  letter  every 

day. 

Dundalk,  Md. 


Madie  Craig 

Aladie's    our    star   in   hockey 
and  class  tournament. 

Brentwood,  Md. 
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Virginia  Crosby 

She  of  the  calm  and  quiet 
manner  will  make  a  good 
teacher. 

Fairhaven,   Md. 


Leon  Cross 
"Palm  Olive"  complexion. 

Boonsboro,  Md. 


Myrtle  Cullen 

We  often  wonder  if  all  Cris- 

field  people  have  the  same  line  ! 

Crisfield,  Md. 


Savilla  Custis 

''Bill" — Eastern    Shore    Best 
Sport  of  Sr.  15. 

Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Mildred  Dashiell 

No    matter    how    rough    the 
road,  she  wears  a  smile. 

Taylor's  Island,  Md. 


Thelma   Daugherty 


Dorothy  O.  Davis 
Dot  Davis,  our  literary  light. 
To    this    title    has    the    best 

right. 

Quantico,   Md. 


Miriam  Davis 
Quiet  and  studious. 


happy 


Theodore  Baer  Davis 

"Deacon"     with     his 
laugh 

Is     fond     of    Ted     Snyder, 
we've  only  told  half. 

Doncaster,  Charles  Co.,  Md. 


Nina  Dean 

Greatly    interested    in    rural 
school  management. 

Cambridge,  Md. 


Clorinda  Rita  De  Dominicis 

Quiet      and      industrious      is 
Clorinda. 

2621  E.  Madison  St. 


Margaret  Dehner 
Wise,  like  Socrates. 

Hanover,  Md. 
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Esther  Dietz 

Deep    brown    eyes,     running 
over  with  glee; 

Bonnie   brown   eyes    are   the 
eyes  for  me. 

2252  Brookfield  Ave. 


Helen  Denny 

New   in   Sr.   12,  but  we   like 
her. 

Centerville.  Md. 


Catherine  Dent 

Don't  let   anyone   bluff   you, 
silence  is  golden. 

Cedarville,  Md. 


Hubert  Derr 

Has  she  a  sorority  pin? 
Where's  Derr?  He  must  be 
near. 

Monrovia,  Md. 


Anna  Diamond 

"With  eyes  that  looked  into 
the  soul." 

226  S.  Eden  St. 


Katherine  Dickey 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epi- 
cure would  say. 

And    seize    the    pleasures   of 
the  present  day. 

716   Bartlett  Ave. 


Marguerite  Makie  Diener 

"Still    water    runs    deep,"    a 
tlioroughly  dependable  girl. 

2013  E.  North  Ave. 


Laura  Florexce  Dodson 

Wherever  "Doddie"  goes 
>-ou  are  sure  to  find  sunshine 
and  happiness. 

824  Newington  Ave. 


Virginia  Donelson 

Strong  in   her   work,   strong 
ill  her  play. 

She'll  ever  make  her  upward 
way ; 

Swimming,  volley,  basketball. 

She  excels  in  one  and  all. 

857  W.  36th  St. 


LOKENA    DoRSEY 

Will  Dorsey  really  teach  next 

year,  why  then  a  daily  letter? 

Prince  Frederick,   Md. 


Gertrude  Virginia  Dowell 
"Gert" 

A    leader    in    athletics    and 
scholastic  activities. 

Sunderland,  Calvert  Co.,  Md. 


Esther  Downing 
Quiet,  wise  and  good. 

Nottingham,  Md. 
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John  Durry 

The   nightingale   from    Spar- 
rows  Point. 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 


Florence  Edelson 

Happy  go-lucky,     that     dark- 
haired  maid. 

But  one  of  a  trio,  so  staid  (  ?) 
Who  wouldn't  talk  in  class — 
No,  not  if  she  were  paid. 


Sadie  L.   Edlavitch 

Full  of  laughter,  full  of  glee. 

Our    own    "Suds''   with    that 
striking  personality. 

1940  Linden  Ave. 


Dorothy  Eichhorn 

Do  you  know  that  good- 
natured   girl. 

Slow  to  anger  and  divinely 
tall. 

What  a  teacher  "Dot"  will 
make — 

Always  willing  and  never 
late. 


Ann.\  Carolyn  Ellerbrock 

She's  modern,  clever  and  an 
artist. 

26  York  Cou't 


Evelyn  Emerine 

First  impressions  are  lasting  ; 
a  delightful  manner  coupleJ 
with  scholastic  ability. 


Gertrude  Eskridge 

Our    Titian-haired,    Pari.sian 
beauty. 

Rhodesdale,   Dorchester  Co. 


Freda  Lola  Etzlep 

Small  in  stature  but  large  at 
heart. 

Libertytown,  Md. 


Erna  Eybes 

And    she    was    a    damsel    of 
delicate  mould. 

With  hair   like   the   sunshine 
and  heart  of  gold. 

822  E.  33rd  St.  Baltimore 


Helen  Feaster 

Here's  to  our  much  beloved 
chairman ! 

May  she  live  to  be  repaid  for 
her  services. 

4702   Springdale  Ave..  Balto. 


Thelma  Feick 
A  dazzling  smile,  real  ability. 


Anna   Feldman 

Good-natured — the  kind  of  a 
girl   you   can't   forget. 

3922  Dalrymple  Ave.,   Balto. 
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K.  Elizabeth  Fiddis 

Sunny,   good-natured   "Beth" 
will   sniile   her   way   along   the 
rough    road    of    life    and    win 
success. 
3813  Va.  Ave.,  Raspeburg,  Md. 


K.\THERIN'E    FiNNELL 

Hast  SO  much  wit  and  mirth 
about  thee 

There  is  no  living  with  thee. 


Robert  Feejian  Fishel 
"Bobby" 
Robert    forms   the   last    (but 
not  least)   syllable  of  the  fam- 
ous trio  Le  Hira  (Leon,  Henry, 
Robert). 

Boonsboro,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 


Floren'ce  Fisher 

Our     greatest     worker — she 

scarcely  takes  times  to  breathe. 

Dundalk,  Md. 


Beatrice  Flinkman 

To  see  "Bee"  is  to  hear 
"Ralphie,"  but  that  doesn't 
limit  her  knack  at  conversation. 
She  is  frank,  sociable  and  a. 
good  old  sport. 
1652  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Mildred  Flohr  "Betty" 

Real   worth   needs   no   inter- 
preter. 

Sykesville,  Md. 


AIae  Fogler 

It's  May  who  is  quiet.     "That 
school-girl   complexion." 

Smithsburg,    Md. 


Edna  Foster 

A  Southern  belle  from  Geor- 
gia— she  can  sing  and  dance. 


Rose  Foster 

Graceful   and   useful   all   she 
docs. 

Blessing  and  blesses  where'er 
she  goes. 

1959  W.  Lexington  St. 


Alice  Merle  Francis 

Where  does  the  "crow"  fly 
when  she  leaves  Normal  school 
on   Friday  afternoon? 

Phoenix,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


Frank  Friend 

What  would  become  of  Senior 
15  boys  if  it  wasn't  for 
"Friend"? 

Friendsville,  Md. 


Evelyn  Fulks 

The  most  studious  of  her 
section.  We  wish  her  success 
in  her  chosen  profession. 

Gaithersburg,  Md. 
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Paul  Garfinkle 

Paul   will   be   a   big  success. 

We   have  no   doubt  of  that, 

For    many    times    he    might 
have  quit, 

But  he  stuck  right  at  the  bat. 


Olca  Gebb 

Gebby  is  a  rarity — a  real 
blond.  She  will  enlighten  her 
room  with  her  hair  and  her 
ability. 


Emily  P.\tterson'  Gibsox 
Always   talking,   never   quiet, 
Emily  Gibson  is  known  by  it. 

Chaptico,   St.   Alary's   Co.,   Md. 


Franklin  Gilds  "Gills" 

"In  the  spring  a  young  man's 

fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 

of  love."    I  wonder? 

Taneytown,  Carroll  Co..  Iild. 


Sarah  Glass  "Sally" 
"When  joy  and  duty  clash. 
Let  duty  go  to  smash." 

Marydel,  Md. 


Mollie  Glassman 

With  too  much  quickness  ever 
to   be   taught. 

With  too  much  thinking  to 
have  common  thought. 

2807  Hilldale  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Cora  Glisan 

She's  kind,  considerate  and 
thoughtful,  with  a  voice  both 
soft  and  low. 


Marie  Goldberg 

Marie  comes  to  school,  yes, 
almost  every  day; 

No,  she's  never  absent,  but 
her  mind  is  miles  away. 


Evelyn  R.  Goodman 

"Goodie"  has  more  pep  per 
square  inch  than  Normal  has 
girls  in  the  lunch  line. 

501  Aisquith  St.,  Baltimore 


Marie  Ellen  Goodrich 

Kind   and    reliable,    steadfast 
and  true. 

Ready  to  help  you  whatever 
you  do. 
634  Euclid  Ave.,   Roland  Park 


Georgi.\  Gott 

Don't  judge  Georgia  by  her 
photograph,  'cause  she's  not  so 
serious  after  all. 

Three  cheers  for  Georgia, 
she's  a  good  sport. 

Wallville,  Md. 


Helen  Thomas  Graham 
"Grahamy" 
"W"ho  to  be  loved  needs  onlj' 
to  be  seen." 

Barclay,  Md. 
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Jane  Gray 

Not  too  serious,  not  too  gay, 

A  good  sport  in   every  way. 

Port  Tobacco,  Md. 


Mabel  Gray 

Who  brings  sunshine  into  the 
life  of  another,  has  sunshine  in 
his  own. 

108  W.  Hamilton  Ave. 


Lena  Greist 

Every  horizon  has  its  star — 
Lena  is   our  athletic  shining 

light. 

Liberty  Grove,  Md. 


Jeanette  Griffith 

Let  the  world   slide,   let   the 
world  go, 

A  fig  for  care,  a  fig  for  woe. 

1600  Appleton  St.,  Baltimore 


Margaret  Grime.s  "Peg" 

"  Always,  "         "  Remember,  " 

"Mike"    and    other    songs    like 

these, 

The   piano   is   simply  talking 

'cause     Peg    is     fingering    the 

keys. 

Reisterstown,  Md. 


Dorothy  Merill  Gross 

Full    of    fun,    life,    pep    and 
ready   for  anything. 
163.3  Moreland  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Ruth  Groves 

A   better    sport   you'd    never 
find 

If    you    searched    the    whole 
world  thru. 

To  everyone  she's  good  and 
kind 

And  best  of  all  she's  true. 
1610  E.  29th  St.,  Baltimore 


Alice  Hager  "Al 
She   works   a   I 
ttle— 
She  smiles  and  is  glad! 


She   works   a   little,    sings   a 

ittle— 


Marguerite  Haines 

And  now  abideth  faith,  hope 
and  charity. 

But  the  greatest  of  these  is 
a  sense  of  humor. 


Ruth  Hare 

A    safe    companion    and    an 
easy  friend. 

4213  Belview  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Regina  Harkins 

If  "Harkie"  could  shoot  a 
line  like  she  can  shoot  baskets; 
"Oh,  boy!"    What  a  line! 

Bel  Air,  Md. 


Helen  Harmon 

Your  leadership,  faith  and 
clear  thinking  have  won  for 
you   many  admirers. 

Halethorpe,  Md. 
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AunREY  Harris  "Auddy" 

A  natural  blush  is  rare  these 
days.  Audrey  doesn't  realize 
how  fortuuate  she  is. 

Chester,  ^Id. 


Dorothy  H.-\rtle 

May  the  sun's  brightest  "Ray" 
shine  on  Dot. 
54  N.  Cannon  Ave. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 


Marg.'^ret  Hartle  "Peg" 
Whate'er   she  did   was   done 

with  much  ease, 

In  her  'twas  natural  to  please. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 


Mary  Hartle  "Mary" 

The  wise  carry  their  knowl- 
edge for  their  own  use,  not  for 
others   to   use. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 


Elizabeth  Hartman 

One    would    think    that    she 
loved  music. 

By  her  constant  use  of  "loo," 

But    to    us    who    know    her 
better, 

There's    a    hidden    meaning, 
too. 
2608  Garrison  Blvd.,  Baltimore 


Mabel  Hasson 

Hasson  a  true  and  loyal 
friend,  proved  not  only  by  time 
but  by  Jackson  and  Rennie. 
By  the  way,  did  you  know  that 
Mabel  spells  psychology  with 
a  "c"? 
2422  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Ruth   Haupt  "Ruthie" 

Ruthie  talks  but  little— what 
she  says  means  a  lot. 

Myersville,   Md. 


Dorothy  Hedeman 

Dot  is  a  sure-shot  forward 
in  basketball.  She'll  shoot 
knowledge  to  her  pupils  with 
the  same  accuracy.  Dot's  an 
all  'round  good  sport. 


Beatrice  Hedrick 

Everybody  knows  "Bee"  by 
her  smile,  so  full  of  sunshine 
and  cheerfulness. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


Frances  Hetzer 

And  here's  to  our  excitable 
little  friend.  She  is  always 
rushing  here  and  there  finding 
out  and  doing  the  next  day's 
assignments. 

Williamsport,  Md. 


IvA  Hickman 

A      representative       Eastern 
Shore  girl— socially  inclined. 


Gertrude  Hilgenberg 

Here's  to  Gert,  captain  of 
many  teams  and  Normal's  star 
athlete.  She's  as  successful  in 
friendship  as  she  is  in  basket- 
ball. 

3221  Eastern  Ave.,  Baltimore 
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IVA    HiLTERBRICK 

It's  Iva  who  is  cjuiet  and 
sophisticated.  She  never  has 
much  to  say  and  we  never  know 
what  she  is  doing  until  the  test 
papers  are  given  out  and  then 
she  shines. 

Taneytown,  Md. 


M.\RV  HODSOX 

"Silence  is  golden"  is  Mary's 
motto.  She  always  has  a  lot 
to  give,  but  is  Mary  bashful? 
Maybe  she  is  just  living  up  to 
her  motto. 

Vienna,  Md. 


Eliz.\beth  Hoffmeister 
Huffy  seems  so  quiet 
When  you   first   become   her 

friend. 

But   the   mischief   lurking   in 

her  eyes 

W'M  haunt  you  to  the  end. 


Myrtle  Hollins 

How  sweet  must  be  the  lips 
that  guard  that  tongue. 
4503  Liberty  Hts.  Ave.,  Balto. 


EuL.\  Cleo  Hopkins 

I  have  a  little  secret  I  must 
tell: 

Eula  is  a  pal  we  all  love  well. 
Street,  Md. 


Evelyn-  Hopper 

Couz.  Xo.  2.     Mile.  Lenglen 
better  watch  out. 

She  can  play  tennis  and  teach. 


Helen  Horine 

Helen  is  just  the  type  to 
make  us  expect  what  she  says 
is  going  to  happen.  If  you 
don't  know  what  that  means 
look  her  up  and  ask  her  all 
about  it.     It's  a  secret. 

Frederick,  Md. 


Theres.v  Horner 
Tres  is  full  of  jokes  and  fun. 
She     always     arrives     after 

class  has  begun. 

Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Elizabeth  Howaru 

Beware    of   these    quiet   con- 
scientious damsels ! 

Frederick,    Md. 


Rlth  Howard 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps, 
heaven  in  her  eyes. 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and 
love. 

3804  Hillsdale  Rd.,  Baltimore 


Louise  Hudcins 

Daughter  of  a  sea  captain- 
she  will  travel  widely. 


Grace  Hueg 

Variety's    the    very    spice    of 
life— 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavor. 

22Mj  Kuskin  Ave.,  Baltimore 
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Parley  Huff 

When   Senior   lO's  ideas   are 
no  more, 

Parley    Huff    still    holds    the 
floor. 

Parkton,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


Mary  Ingham 

Mary  is  tiny,  but  she  has 
greater  ability  per  inch  because 
of  this.  Mary  surely  can  teach 
and  is  also  a  jolly  good  fellow. 


Erma  Itneyer 
Black  hair,  blue  eyes. 
Very  quiet,  but  very  wise. 

Hagerstown,  Route  5, 

Washington  Co.,  Md. 


Vivian  Jackson 

Capable  and  responsible,  with 
a  strong  sense  of  honor — that's 
Vivian. 

2444  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Sylvia  Jancower 
Hair  of  a  titian  hue, 
Lively,   likeable,   full  of   fun, 
A  good  friend  firm  and  true. 
2442  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Ruth  Naomi  Jarboe 

"If  her  eyes  are  blue  as 
skies— that's  Ruth;  if  she's 
smiling  all  the  while — that's 
Ruth ;  sweet  personality,  full  of 
rascality — just  Ruth." 

1121  Se.xton  St.,  Baltimore 


4  ft  1 


Addie  Noble  Jarrell 

Late  to  bed  and  late  to  rise ; 

Addie's     motto     says  —  she's 
wise ! 

Goldsboro,  Md. 


Clara  Bernetta  Jewell 
"Chicken" 
The  best  goods  come  in  small 
packages. 
Grasonville,    Queen    Anne    Co. 


Hariett  Johns 

May    we    ask,    "Has    anyone 
ever     seen     Hariett     ruffled?". 
No,  I  am  sure  they  haven't ! 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 


Dorothea  Johnson 

Laughing,  carefree,  sociable 
"Dit,"  if  you  want  your  wit 
appreciated,   apply  here. 

1410  William   St. 


Mary  Johnson 

Mary  is  our  class  chairman. 
That's  almost  enough  said,  but 
we  must  also  say  that  her  fame 
as  a  story  teller  is  widespread. 


Ed;th  Jones  "Jonesy" 

Edith  Jones  is  full  of  fun. 
Friend  of  many,  foe  of  none. 
Brownsville,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 
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MiLPRED  Jones 

Mildred  is  a  real  girl,  sweet 
as  she  can  be. 

She'll  prove  a  good  teacher, 
as  you  shall  all  see. 

Colgate.   Baltimore   Co.,  Md. 


Ann.\  Kar.\sik 
Anna  has  a  little  knack 
Of  always  asking.   "Why," 
But   secrets    she    can    almost 

keep 

Though  it  nearly  makes  her 

die. 


EvELYx  Katcherofsky 

Helpful     Ev  —  she's     good- 
natured,  happy. 

Everything  that's   snappy. 
252  W.   Biddle   St.,   Baltimore. 


M.^RY  M.  Ke.-\cy 

"Marie  est  une  petite  femme." 

That's    it    exactly,    but    she    is 

also  a  good  prospective  teacher. 

Towson,  Md. 


Anita   S.  Keller 

Besides   having  a   reputation 
for  efficiency, 

Anita  has  a  "rep"  for  being 
charming  also. 
3306  Gwynns  Falls  Pkwy,  Balto. 


Marie  Kelly 

"The  Great  American  Edu- 
cator who  always  does  every- 
thing  right." 

Bel  Air,  Md. 


Dorothy  'Virginia  Kelso 
And  here  we  have  "Dot," 
Not   too   large   and    not    too 

small. 
But  attractive  and  popular — 

thus  liked  by  all. 

5  Belmar  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Mary  Kerr 

Her  motto : 
to  worry!'' 


rV 


"It  doesn't  pay 


Helen  King 

Helen  accepts  things  as  they 

are  and  makes  the  best  of  them. 

Frederick,  Md. 


Elizabeth  Kirtley 
Always  working. 


Katherine  Kline 

Fair-and-square  Katherine,  a 
teacher  to  be. 

In  someone's  heart  will  win 
a  degree. 

Ridgely,   Caroline  Co.,  Md. 


Helen  Knorr 

Helen  is  quiet  but  you  know 
she's   there. 

She  blushes  charmingly. 
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Rose  Kornblatt 

If  it's  being  the  life  of  the 
party — Rose  is  it. 

If  it's  writing  a  story — Rose 
does  it. 

If  it's  a  discussion — Rose 
leads  it. 

If  it's  being  an  excellent 
teacher — she's    it. 

She's  also  editor  of  the 
"Tower  Light." 


Evelyn  Kraus 

Can  we  describe  her?    How? 
She's  just  a  wonderful  girl. 

"All  right,  go  on  Angela." 
3  W.  Echodale  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Helen  Keebs 

"Krebsie"  is  quiet  and  even, 
dreamy  at  times  but  back  of  it 
all  is  quite  a  lot  of  mischief. 
She  is  one  good  sport. 

Freeland,  Md. 


Alice  Kriegel 

Bright    and    happy    all     day 
long,  cheerful  as  a  joyous  song. 

That's  "Al." 
1505  N.  Bentalou  St.,  Baltimore 


Annie  Kriecer 

The  best  thing  about  Annie 
is  her  sense  of  humor  and  un- 
derstanding. She  supports  the 
adage,  "A  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed." 

2021   Eagle  St.  Baltimore 


Sara  Ethelyn  Laird 

"Etz"  is  a  true  friend  of  the 
class — never  too  busy  to  help 
others. 


Grace  Lambertson 

"Silence  is  more  musical  than 
any  song." 

Pocomoke,   Md. 


Emily  Lawson  "Em" 

Laughing  the  clouds  away 
is  one  of  Em's  successful  pas- 
times. 

Crisfield,  Md. 


Bernice  Legum 

Pep !     What  a  wealth  of  sig- 
nificance there  is  in  a  name, 

So    glad    and    vivacious,    the 
life  of  the  game. 

.3100  Hilton   St.,   Baltimore 


^i! 


Gladys  Lenz 

Couz  No.  1.  Always  happy 
is  she.  Her  class  will  drink 
in  kno\yledge  and  be  happy  too. 


Rose  Florence  Levinson 
Happy,  pretty  and  clever ! 
Will  we  forget  her  ?     Never  ! 

2533  Brookfield  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Leona  Levy 

Leona  may  have  troubles,  but 
we  don't  know  it,  for  she  packs 
them  in  her  old  kit  bag  and 
smiles,  smiles,  smiles. 
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Anna  Lewis 
Quiet  and  tall, 
With  a  soft,  slow  drawl. 
Always  with  heart  and  hand. 
Ready  to  help  us  all. 


Claire  Lewis 

Always   smiling,   always  gay, 
Happy  all  the  livelong  day. 

18}^  Southern  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Edith  Lewis 

'Tis  .virtue    that    makes    her 
most  admired. 
6125  Queen  St., 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Ruth  Lloyd 

Lloyd      always     knows     her 
stuff   in   "Math.'' 

Parkton,   Md. 


HOL.MES    LOCKARD 

What  memories  does  a  cer- 
tain road  that  branches  ofif  the 
road  going  to  Baynesville  hold 
for  Lockard. 

Westminster,   Md. 


Mabel  Lee  Lockwood 

Laughing  and  talking  always. 
Her  friends  will  never  lack  for 
conversation,  good  cheer  and 
humor.     A  tonic  for  blue. 

2826  Harford  Rd.,  Baltimore 


Louise  Lohrfinch 

Louise    is    somewhat    like    a 
French  doll,  but  she  has  brains. 


Elizabeth  Luthringer 

Happy  thoughts,  sunshiny 
words  and  friendly  actions  are 
the  magnetic  traits  of  our 
charming  friend's  personality. 


Dorothy  Lutz 

The  lilies  that  bloom  in  the 
field  are  fair. 

You  all  will  agree. 

But  there's  nothing  so  fair  as 
Dorothy's  hair. 

When  the  sun  paints  it  gold 
— just  see. 
3365  Frederick  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Lyuia  Lutz 

Lydia  hates  nobody — she's  in 
charity  with  all  the  world.    She 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  a 
true  friend. 
2038  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore 


Grace  Lyons 

"Happiness   is   the   result   of 
work  well  done." 

O wings,  Md. 


Everett  Macgowan 

She  joined  us  because  she 
wanted  to,  and  she  has  surely 
proven  true  blue. 
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Millie  Mae  McFadden 
"Mayday'' 

Nothing    is    impossible    to    a 
willing  heart  and  hand. 

Port  Deposit,  Cecil  Co.,  AM. 


Olive  MacMillan 

Sr.  9's  smiling  student. 


Bernice  Mallonee 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser;  but  she 
chases  the  blues  instead  of  dirt. 


Rachel  Lenora  Mandrell 
"Mandy"    is    quick-witted    in 

her  lessons  and  whole-hearted 

in  play. 

Carmichael.  Queen  Anne  Co. 


Pearl  Margolin 

"Be  prepared"  is  Pearl's 
motto.  She's  just  another 
"good  scout." 

403  Aisquith  St.,  Baltimore 


Gertrude  Marowitz 

"Life  is  a  jest  and  all  things 
show  it, 

I  thought  so  once  and  now  I 
know  it." 
3809  Garrison  Blvd.,  Baltimore 


Alma  Martin 

Alma  may  seem  to  be  a  shy, 
retiring  girl,  but  the  flash  of 
her  dimples  and  her  words  of 
wisdom  make  us  all  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 
1505  N.  Milton  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Beulah  Martin 

"Speech   is   silver;   silence   is 
.golden." 

Hampstead,  Carroll  Co.,  Md. 


Lee  Martin  "Lee" 
All  around  good  sport. 
Brownsville,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 


Margaret   Matthews 

Yes,  it's  Margaret  who  has  a 
sweet  and  delicate  air  and  with 
it  goes  her  love  of  and  talent 
tor  music. 

Cambridge,  Md. 


Reatha  McComas 

How  does  she  do  it?  We 
envy  her  her  golden  locks  and 
"school  morning"  air. 

Monkton,  Md. 


Catherine  McCormick 

"I    cannot    check    my   girlish 

blush, 

My  color  comes  and  goes, 
I  redden  to  my  fingers'  tips, 
And  sometimes  to  my  nose." 

3618  Old  Frederick  Rd.,  Balto. 
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EoiTH  Josephine  McCourt 
Faithful    and    loyal    through 

and  through. 
The  best  of  happiness  is  her 

due. 
4137  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Nora  McDonald 

An      enthusiastic      student- 
keen  about  her  profession. 


Eliz.\beth  McDonough 

No.  not  a  Modish  Mitzi. 
though  she  is  that,  but  she  is 
just  our  Mitzi.  She  is  the 
cause  of  lots  of  giggles  that 
never  can  be  traced. 

Sparrows  Point.  Aid. 


Beatrice  McGee 

"Bee,"'  we  love  you,  truly, 
only. 

Cross  our  hearts  we  do. 

With  sunny  smiles  and  cheery 
words 

You  chase  away  the  "blues." 


Elizabeth  McGinn 

A   personality   all   her   own! 

Have   you   ever   met  anyone 
just  like   Elizabeth? 

2502  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore 


Alice  McGuire 

A  serious-faced  lass  is  Alice, 
but  what  wit  and  humor  lie  be- 
hind the  mask,  as  well  as 
brains. 


Elton  Mears 
Quiet  and  tall. 
With  a  soft,  slow  drawl, 
Always  with  heart  and  hand. 
Ready  to  help  us  all. 


Agnes  Merritt 

Agnes  Merritt  is  one  of  our 
band. 

And  always  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand. 

Warwick,  Md. 


Katherine  Merritt 

Her  air.  her  manners,  all  who- 
saw   admired. 

Courteous  though  coy,  gentle 
though  retired. 

4900  Crowson  Ave.,  Govans 


Leah  Amelia  Mesick 

Have    a    smile    for   everyone 
you   meet. 

And   they   will   have   a   smile 
for  you. 

Quantico,  Md. 


Florence  Messenger 

Without  her  "Uke," 

"Kicks"   smile   changes   to   a 
frown. 

Federalsburg,    Md. 


Dorothy  Miles 

"Miles  of  Smiles,"  that's  how 
we  remember  "Dot"  in  Sr.  6. 
Stockton,  Md. 
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EiiXA  Miller 

"Ed"  is  one  of  The  Three 
Musketeers.  Beauty  and  brains 
together. 


Isaac  Miller 
"Irish''   is    a   lacrosse   player 
Of  great  renown, 
But  as  a  teacher  he  will  be 
The  talk  of  all  the  town. 


Ruth  B.  Miller 

Fair  as  a  star,  when  onb'  one 
is  shining  in  the  sky. 

4024  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore 


Ruth  Miller 

Here's    to    Ruth    Miller,    the 
smallest  of  all. 

Her   chief   aim   in   life   is   to 
grow   tall. 

Forest  Hill,  Md. 


Sophia  Mindel 

One      of      our      satellites- 
musician,  a  teacher. 


Evelyn  Minnich 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  love 
"Eve  ?"  She's  a  fine  student, 
a  dandy  sport  and  a  good  pal. 
What  else  could  we  want? 

Cockeysville,  Md. 


Helen  Mi.xter 

Charms    strike    the    eye,    but 
merit  wins  the  soul. 

3652  Elm  Ave. 


Marv  Edith  Moore 

She  should  be  called  Florida 
because  of  her  sunny  disposi- 
tion. 

■      'White  Hall,  Md. 


Margaret  Morgan 

We  all  like  "Mag,''  but  then, 
who  could  help  it?  She's  the 
likeable   kind. 

1420  N.  Patterson  Park  Ave. 


Mary  Morningstar 

Mary  is  a  born  leader,  and 
everyone  admires  her  not  only 
for  her  intellectual  ability,  but 
for  her  sunnv  disposition  as 
well. 

Gaithersburg,  Md. 


Gar.\  Morris 

Morris    is    characterized    by 
her  collegiate  wit. 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 


Irene  Morris 
A  gal,   a  pal,  a  sport. 

Delmar,    Del. 
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Marv   Morsei.l  "Saky" 

Capable,  industrious,  true- 
blue — these  adjectives  describe 
Mary  exactly. 

Frederick,  Md. 


Grace  Mortimer 

She  has  what  personality  is. 
3027  Harlem  Ave. 


Myrtle  Murrell 

Another  girl  from  the  East- 
ern Shore  who  is  always  there 
when  it  comes  to  teaching 
First  Grade  Reading  and 
answering  the  phone. 

Marion,  Md. 


Lelia  Nelson  "Boots" 

She  is  pretty  to  walk  with. 
and  witty  to  talk  with, 

And  pleasant,  too.  to  think  on. 
Hoopersville,   Md. 


Katheri.ve  Elizabeth  Nichols 
Behold    blue-eyed    attractive 

"Kay!" 
What  more  can  we  say? 


Frances   Nixon 
All  admire  it.  few  possess  i*. 
"Red    Hair,"    how    did    you 
guess  it? 

Brunswick,  Md. 


C.\therixe  Norris 

Every  section  should  have  a 
prima   donna — Kitty  is   ours. 
Leonardtown,  Md. 


Marie  Novy 

Marie  is  our  quiet  friend  and 
liked  by  all  who  meet  her. 


Evelyn   Oliphant 

Evelyn    Oliphant,    kind    and 
true, 

\\'ill   always   be   a   friend   to 
3"0u. 

Vienna,  Md. 


Marjorie  Orem 

Of  a  pleasing  disposition, 
with  beautiful  hair  and  expres- 
sive eyes  —  what  could  be 
sweeter  ? 

603   Murdock   Rd.,   Anneslie. 


Ruth  Owens 

Shy,  clever,  timid,  original, 
and  a  wonderful  poetess  — 
that's  Ruth. 


Mary  Palmer 

"In  the  spring  a  maiden's 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love." 

Middletown,  Md. 
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Mary  Ruth  Parrish 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  maiden  fair. 

Why  that  far-ofif,  thoughtful 
stare? 

Why  the  calm  and  pensive 
mood? 

Life  is  joyous,  laughter  good. 
3502  Hickory  Ave. 


Alma  Jones  Parsons  "Boots" 

"True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Or  as  the  arrow  to  the  pole." 

Stockton,  Md. 


Hannah  E.  Peacock 

"Here's  to  the  girl  with  pep 
and  vim, 

In       classroom,       dormitory, 
dance  hall  and  g>'m.'' 

Massey,  Md. 


Virginia  Peddicord 

W'ould  you  like  to  learn  the 
Charleston,  or  any  other  step  ? 

Just  ask  Virginia  Peddicord, 
she'll   fill  you   full  of  pep. 


Julia  Pelczar 

A  short,  a  sturdy  lass — 

A  name,  a  mighty  long  one — 

Julia    Katherine    Mary    Anne. 


Agnes  Perkins 

Agnes  is  our  reporter.  We 
bet  she  will  be  a  journalist  in- 
stead of  a  school  teacher. 


Charlotte  Perrie 

Charlotte    a    "Pest"    is    thru 
and  thru ; 

She   works   all   year   for   the 
gold  and  blue. 

Tracy's   Landing,   Md. 


Adele  Bertha  Pielke 

Dele's  a  hard  worker  and  a 
good    sport — both    contributing 
factors    to    the    make-up    of    a 
good  student. 
Fullerton,    Baltimore   Co.,   Md. 


Angela  Mary  Pieper 

Her  ready  friendship,  sympa- 
thetic nature  and  sense  of 
humor  win  our  deepest  appre- 
ciation. 

2   Rueckert   Ave.,    Hamilton. 


Edna  Pierce 

For  Edna  Pierce  we  can 
think  of   no   rhyme, 

Except  that  she's  always 
there  on   time. 


^Iabel  Pohler 

You  know  I  say,  just  what  I 
think,  and  nothing  more  or 
less. 

413  Lorraine  Ave. 


Em.\gene  Porter 

Whatever   she   is   doing,   she 
is  always  in  the  game. 

Bethesda,    Md. 
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Jane  Powell 

Jane  or  "Jimmie,"  the  girl 
who  gets  congratulations  on  her 
report  card.  Sorrj-  she  isn't 
going  to  make  a  lifetime  job 
of  teaching. 


Ethel  Preston 

Cheerfulness  is  an  excellent 
quality. 


Ellen   Viriginia   Price 
'■Pris'' 
If  30U  don't  believe  it's  best 
to   take   life   as   it   comes,   ask 
Ellen,  she'll  convince  you. 
Randallstown.    Balto   Co.,   Md. 


Sara  Princle 
Strong,  steadfast  and  true. 
A  worthy  member  of  Sr.  4. 

Alesia,  Md. 


Marie  Proctor 

Marie  is  a  little  girl,  who  is 
always  rather  loud, 

But  when  she  speaks  in  his- 
tory class,  of  her  we  all  feel 
proud. 

Preston,  Md. 


Emilv  An.na  Prough  "Proof"' 
"Proof"  has  got  the  rep  of 

always  being  full  of  pep. 
Princess  .Anne.  Somerset  Co. 


,^t_.    ■'^■•m.imi-- 


Jus.  R.  Proutt  "Joe'' 

"Few  words — many  deeds." 
Lothian.  Anne  Arundel  Co. 


H.AKKiET  Eleanor  Purdy 

Our  class  chairman  who  is  al- 
ways  read)',   always   willing — a 
heap    of    fun   and    a    first-class 
sport  if  there  ever  was  one. 
3413  Gwynn's  Falls  Parkway. 


Phyllis  Plrnell 

Has  she  got  eyes  of  blue? 

Yes,  and  red  hair,  too ; 

Much    pep    and    an    artistic 
temperament — 

All    of   that,    and    it   sure   is 
meant. 

2014   St.   Paul    St. 


Evelyn  Pusey  "Pussy" 
Our  section  chairman  sure  is 

great ! 

It     takes     her    to     keep     us 

straight. 


Lola  Pusey 

Pusey  or  "Puss."  I  wonder 
if  she  is  still  looking  for  Kil- 
jiatrick? 


Elsie  Quakles 

Bubbling  over  with  exuber- 
ance and  pep  is  our  cheerful, 
little  brown-eyed  vice-president. 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way  is  Elsie's  motto. 

103  W.   Clement  St. 
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JiDNA  Carolyn  Rau 

Here's  to  the  chairman  of 
Sr.  1.  Her  winning  manner 
and  sincerity  are  felt  by  all  who 
meet  her. 

2121  E.  Federal  St. 


Jeanette  Raynor 

If  I  were  a  little  child, 
I'd  take  myself  to  school, 
And     walk     right     in     Aliss 

Raynor's  class 

To  learn  the  Golden  Rule. 


Priscilla  Rees 

"This  isn't  Priscilla  Alden, 
but  modern  Priscilla,''  although 
we  wonder  if  given  the  chance 
whether  she  would  say,  "Why 
don't  you  speak  for  your- 
self,   ?" 

Forest  Hill,  Md. 


Katherine  Regester 

Kay  is  a  jolly  sunbeam. 
She'd  like  to  be  a  nurse,  but 
she'll  teach  just  as  well,  and 
make  a  success  of  it. 


Pauline  Reiblich  "Polly'' 

If  being  nice  were  money, 
she'd  own  the  whole  wide 
world. 

Liberty  Heights,  Md. 


Vivian  Reid  "Viv" 

She  mixes  fun  and  work  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  both  enjoyable. 

Buck  Lodge,  Md. 


Margaret  Reitz 

A    loyal    friend — ever    true, 
faithful  and  just. 

Halethorpe,  Md. 


Isabel  Rennie 

Gifted  with  an   extra  supply 
of  humor,  but  balancing  this  is 
a  generous  nature  with  self  al- 
ways last. 
3808  Towanda  Ave.,  Balto.,  Md.- 


Rosalind  Repp 

Oh.  blest  with  temper  whose 
unclouded   ray 

Can  make  tomorrow  cheerful 
as  today. 

5212  Florence  Ave. 


Lauretta  Richardson  "Retz" 

The  world  is  waiting  for  the 

sunshine,    and    "Retz"   takes    it 

with  her  everywhere  she  goes. 

Cambridge,  Md. 


^Margaret  Riddle 

Riddle  by  name,  little  in  size, 
but  overflowing  with  all  those 
fine  traits  that  constitute  a 
pleasing  personality. 

Woodlawn,  Md. 


Bernadine  Ridenour 

A  maid  who  is  demure,  sweet 
and  also  "tres  petite." 
Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 
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Mary  Rigbv 

In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness. 

Chestertown.  Md. 


Grace  Riley 

How  can  a  place  be  named 
when   Riley  is   around? 

Snow  Hill,  Md. 


Miriam  R.  Roberts 

Happy    and    gay,    Miriam    a 
teacher  to  be, 

In   someone's  heart  she   will 
win  a  degree. 

Bivalve,  Md. 


Louise  Robertson 

Speaking    of    emotional    re- 
sponse—well. 

Brandywine,  Md. 


Marie  Robixson 

From  the  crown  of  her  head 
to  the  sole  of  her  foot,  she  i-^ 
all  mirth. 


Katherixe  Rock  hold 

To  an  old-fashioned  blush, 
add  a  giggle  or  two. 

Then  substract  the  mean 
things  that  other  girls  do. 

Now  dividin'  from  afar,  wc 
sec  Sr.  9's  own  Kathcrine  R. 


Marie  Rosch 

Too    bad     it    isn't    "rush" 
that's  her  slogan. 


FuEiiA  Rosenberg 

Freda  does  not  need  to  worry 
about  an  appointment  —  her 
work  is  good. 


Victoria  Rosenfeld 

Good  for  original  sugges- 
tions. An  artistic  addition  to 
1926. 


Phebe  Elizabeth  Routzahn 
"Phebe'' 
Do    noble    things ;    smile    all 
day   long,   make   life   a   grand, 
sweet  song. 

Frederick,  Md. 


Marian  W.  Rowan 

If  you're  ever  in  trouble  or 
doubt, 

Go    to    Marian,    she'll    help 
you  out. 

Whiteford,  Harford  Co. 


Helen  Rutledge 

This    is   another   of    Sr.    lO's 
lasses, 

Who  is  always  taking  notes 
in  classes. 

Rocks,  Harford  Co. 
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Bernice  Barbara  Ryan 

"Bee" 
Never  let  work  interfere  with 
pleasure. 

Middletown,  Md. 


Lillian  Salter 

"Lil,"  a  good  chairman  has 
always  been, 

To  guide  us  from  the  ways 
of  sin. 


Elizabeth   Sutton   Sauner 
Generous    above    all    things, 

and  ever  ready  to  co-operate. 
Old   Harford  Rd.,   Parkville. 


Elizabeth  Sawyer 

Good   at   work   and   good   at 
play. 


Anne  Schaefer 

Her  voice  was  ever  low  and 
sweet — 

A  lovely  thing  in  woman. 


Hilda  Schaeffer 
A  rural  enthusiast. 


Dully  Shepler 

If   you    meet    a   girl    with    a 
pretty   blue   eye 

And  a  pretty  light  curl. 

.\nd  a  look  that  says,  "Why?'' 

That's  Dolly. 


Flo.  Schloss 
Today,  whatever  may  annoy, 
The    world    for    me    is    joy, 

just  joy. 


Dorothy  Schocket 

Walking  up  the  hall,  never 
in  a  hurry — 

You'd  think  Dorothy  never 
had  a  worry. 


Mabel  Sheppler 

Silence    in    woman    is    like 
speech  in  man. 

4215   Connecticut   Ave. 


LouRDEEN  Marie  Schroder 
To  know  her  is  .to  love  her. 


Ruth  Schroeter 

There  is  nothing  she  cannot 
do — sports,  schoolwork,  danc- 
ing, and  she  does  them. 

North  Ave. 
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Thexma  Scoggins 

Thelma  is  versatile.  She 
sings,  teaches  basketry,  besides 
being  a  good  schoolmarm; 
hobbies,  swimming  and  basket- 
ball. 


M.\TiLD.\  Scott 

She  and  Emerine  are  modern 
Damon  and  Pythias ;  an  athlete 
and  a  jolly  good  fellow. 


Marguerite  M.  Seipp  "Ho.m." 

Sing  me  to  sleep,  the  shadows 
fall— 

Let  me  forget  the  world  and 
all. 

Solomon's,  Md. 


Evelyn  Shaeffer 
Eve  is  a  charmer, 
This  statement's  a  fact ; 
She"s   clever  at  studies 
And  can  sing,  play  and  act. 


Grayson  Augustus  Shank 
Grayson  Shank  is  his  name. 
His   rosy   blushes   bring   him 

fame. 

Taneytown,  Carroll  Co.,  Md. 


ISADORE    ShAVRICK 

Author     of     "Exasperations 
and   Inspirations." 
A  dependable  lad. 


Grace  Shaffer 

Nimble  fingers  for  dainty 
frocks,  excellent  at  the  piano 
A  future  kindergartener. 


Dorothy  Sheppard 

The  rising  blushes,  which  her 
cheek  o'er  spread. 

Are  opening  rues  in  a  lily's 
bed. 

New  Freedom,  Pa. 


Elizabeth  Sherwood 
Betty  of  the  boyish  bob, 
So  tall  and  trim  and  slim, 
Artistrj'  is  her  main  "job," 
And,  too,  she's  full  of  vim. 
9  Dulton  Ave.,  Catonsville 


Anna  May  Shipley 

Comeliness  plus  happy  laugh- 
ter, noise  plus  dimples  equals 
Anna  May. 

2864  Harford  Rd. 


Helen  Elizabeth  Shirley 
"Helen" 
A   noble   soul   is   like   a   ship 
at  sea. 

She  cuts  her  wa\'  with  skill 
and  majesty. 

Rock  Hall,  Md. 


Hattie  Shocklev 

A  noble  aim,  faithfully  kept, 
is  as  a  noble  deed. 

St.  Michael's.  Talbot  Co. 
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Lauka  Seidman 

Laura  is  so  tiny  that  she 
fools  you   for  awhile, 

But  there's  more  to  Laura 
Seidman  than  a  st;.ture  and  a 
smile. 


Louise  Siehler 
Some  girls — take  care, 
Some  girls — just  stare, 
One  girl — in  our  senior  class. 
Makes       responsibility       her 

noble  task. 


Ruth  Simmons 

Ruth    should    have    been    a 
physician, 

She  diagnoses  all  our  ills. 

Bowens,  Md. 


Hilda  Singman  "Sigcy" 

Hilda's  studiousness  doesn't 
interfere  with  her  being  a  good 
pal. 

Elkton,  Md. 


Fern  Stitzel 

She  lives  in  noble  deeds, 
For  each  and  all  needs. 


Esther  May  Sloan 
"May" 
Dame  Fortune,  she  has  smiled 
on  thee, 

And  given  the  gift  of  art  to 
thee. 

Sparrows    Point,    Md. 


Klora  Estella  Smith 
"Smitty" 
A  noble  aim,   faithfully  kept, 
is  a  noble  deed. 

Myersville,  Md. 


Mildred  Beverly  Smith 

"Mil''  will  always  be  recog- 
nized by  her  good  acts  and 
sterling  qualities. 


Olive  Smith 

There     is     no     wisdom     like 
frankness. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 


L.\ura  Smuck 

True  character's  a  balm  that 
never  fails  e'en  in  the  end. 

And  fortunate  are  we  to  call 
our  "Laura''  friend. 


Katherine  Snook 

To  know   Snooky  is  to  love 

her. 

Lcwistown,  Md. 


Theodore  R.  Snyder 

When    it    comes    to    athletic 
tame. 

Snyder     puts     them     all     to 
shame. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 
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Sylvia  Socoloff 

Paderewski  better  look  to  his 
laurels,  for  Sylvia  is  on  the 
trail.  Sylvia  has  unique  ami 
clever  ways  of  teaching,  too. 


Ver.v  Soeder 

A  Marion  Talley  in  our 
midst.  Good  singing  and  good 
teaching  go  hand-in-hand  with 
Vera. 


Kathervx  Soper  "Soper"' 

Life  is  a  jest,  all  things  show 
it.  I  thought  so  once,  but  now 
I  know  it. 

Clarksburg,  Mont.  Co..  Md. 


Gexe\ieve  Sp.\m 
Baseball  is  a  hobby 
With  almost  everj'one — 
With     Genevieve     it's     more 

than  that 

Because  of  Uncle  "Dunn."' 


Euz.^BETH  Sparks 

Sparkie.  one  of  the  influential 
members  of  "the  15.' 

Dundalk,  Md. 


Lillian  Specht 

Calmness  is  an  admirable  at- 
tribute. 

Savage,  Prince  George's  Co. 


.A.CATHA    SpILLMAX 

Agatha  is  our  songster.  She 
has  a  winning  manner — and  is  a 
clever  student. 


Sophie  Spin'tman 

Spinny's  friendship,  sincerity 
and  athletic  ability  are  inverse- 
ly proportional  to  her  size. 
2218   Bryant   Ave.,   Balto.,   Md. 


Emma  Stabler 

Calm,  serene,  dignified — "Em- 
my Lou  "  goes  on  her  way. 

Freeland,    Balto.   Co.,   Md. 


Grace  Standerford 

Xext  year  when  the  superin- 
tendent comes  around  I  won- 
der if  he  will  be  able  to  find 
the  teacher. 

White  Hall,  Md. 


Marv  L.  Stanley  "Merlee" 
.\  happy  disposition  is  a  gift 

from  nature. 
Gaithersburg,  Mont.  Co.,  Md. 


JiLiA  Stevenson 

Our  "Steve"  is  a  hard  work- 
er,   but    never    worries    and    is 
always  ready  for  a  good  time. 
1526  Park  Ave.,  Balto.,  Md. 
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May  Steven  SOX 

May  for  the  "Xormals"  will 
always  fight  and  we'll  always 
love  her  with  all  our  might. 

Sparrows  Point,  Aid. 


Alexin.\  Stidham 
A  thoroughly  dependable  girl. 


Eleanor  Stie.mlev 

Eleanor  has  ambitions  as  a 
composer  of  music.  She  is 
both  musician  and  teacher. 


John  T.  Stone 

Dramatics,  athletics  and  text- 
books seldom  run  together,  but 
our  Jack  is  a  good  mixer. 

1626  St.  Paul  St.,  Balto.,  Md. 


Edith  Straughn 

Laughing  Edith  brings  with 
her  merriment  and  joy  that  en- 
dears her  to  the  hearts  of  those 
that  know  her. 


Margaret  Straugh 

Her  expression  may  be  seri- 
ous, but  there  is  none  with  a 
better  disposition  and  way  to 
win  us  all. 

Snow  Hill,  Worcester  Co..  Md. 


Margaret  Sweeting 

Margaret  Sweeting  is  a  good 
old  pal. 

As     for    forgetting    her    we 
never  shall. 

Rocks,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 


Marguerite  Taylor 

We    wonder   if    Marguerite's 
curly  head 

Has  anything  to  do  with  her 
prospects  to  wed. 

Berlin,   Worcester  Co.,   Md. 


Elsie  Thaiss 

On  with  the  dance!     Let  joy 
be  unconfined; 

No     sleep     'til     morn     when 
youth  and  pleasure  meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  hours 
with   flying  feet. 

4608  Liberty  Heights  Ave. 


Blodwen  Thomas  "Blod" 
In  the  class  or  on  the  court. 
We'll   say  "Blod"   is   a  good 

sport 


Elizabeth  Thomas 

Elizabeth,  though  quiet  she 
may  be. 

Will  linger  long  in  our 
memory. 


Mari.\  Thomas 

What  shall  we  say. 

She's    always    merry,    happy 
and  gay. 
Whiteford,    Harford    Co.,    Md. 
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Olive  Thompson 

OHve      Thompson      sure      is 
sweet. 

Dainty,  graceful  and  petite. 

Spencerville,  Mont.  Co.,  Md. 


Charlotte  Tickner 

Happy  eyes,  sweet  disposi- 
tion. 

Fills  the  biggest  requisition ; 

Crafty  leader,  clever  lady, 

Here's  to  "Tickie,"  we  don't 
mean  maybe. 

2701  Roslyn  Ave.,  Balto.,  :Md. 


Helen  Tiniwll 

Helen's  debating  ability  has 
surely  made  her  famous  at 
M.  S.  N.  S. 

Waterbury,  Md. 


Inez  Tom. at 

Maiden  with  the  meek  brown 
eyes, 

In    whose    orbs    the    shadow 
lies, 

Like     the     dusk     in     evening 
skies. 
221   S.  Third  St.,  Balto.,  Md. 


Evelyn  Towers 
Short  but  snappy. 
Industrious  and  happy. 
Preston,  Caroline  Co.,  Mc 


Helen  Townsend 

Light-haired,  blue-eyed,  merry 
jolly  Helen. 


Marguerite  Travers 

Good  nature  plus  generosity 
plus    sociabihty    plus     winning 
ways  equals  ^larguerite. 
3501   Gwynn   Oak  Ave.,   Balto. 


Idabelle  Tucker 

Loud    of     voice,    but    meek, 
indeed. 

Annapolis,  Md. 


Isadore  Turk 

An  orator,  a  teacher.  One 
of  our  most  promising  and 
prominent  students.  Mr.  Turk 
is  president  of  the  Student 
Council. 


Vesta  Turnbaugh 

Quiet  and  independent,  we're 
sure  of  her  success. 

Glencoe,  Md. 


Jean  Twardowxz 

Speaking  of  offices,  just  ask 
leannette, 

She  has  as  many  as  anyone 
could  get. 


Frances  Unglauh 

"Sis"  just  one  of  the  many 
whn  trembled  when  "Everyday 
Scin«  Books''  were  passed 
aruund. 

Crisficld,   Md. 
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Foxy  Van  Sant 

Why  is  "Foxy"  so  woU 
known  ? 

That  isn't  hard  to  say. 

He'll  never  let  a  single 
thing 

Turn  his  light  head  gray. 


Ruth  Vickers 

"Vickey" 
What    would    the    Pests    d.i 
without    Ruth    and    her    story- 
telling ability? 

Federalsburg,  Caroline  Co. 


Helen  Voelker 

Because  Helen  minds  her 
own  P's  and  Q's,  appreciates  a 
good  time  and  is  a  peach,  \vc 
think  she  is  "delicious." 

700  S.  EUwood  Ave. 


Anna  Wahl 

Nan  is  known  for  her  "Cata- 
lac,"  her  flowing  tresses  and 
just  Nan.  She  is  an  expert 
disciplinarian  when  it's  needed. 


Constance  Waldschmidt 

If  fate  or  seer  would 
prophesy, 

Or  let  us  know  by  sign. 

To  what  far  heights  one 
could  aspire, 

We'd  see  "Miss  Connie'' 
shine. 


Betty  Wallace 

Here's  Betty — Sr.  7's  dainty, 
charming,  lovable,  little  bride. 
She  smiles  her  way  into  our 
hearts. 

714  E.  41st  St. 


1'earl  Walter 
Just  ask  her  and  she'll  do  it 
.A.nd  not   stop   until  the  end, 
Tho    she    studies    more    than 

many. 

She  has  time  to  be  a  friend. 

^22  N.   Kenwood   Ave.,   Balto. 


Ethel  Warfield 
Ethel's  hair  is  curly, 
Ethel's  eye  is  glad. 
She's  clever  and  she's  witty, 
And  she's  never  very  sad. 


Henry  Waskow 
Witty,  an  orator  (soap-bo.x). 
Never  says  "die." 


Kathryn  Wayson 

To   see   her   is   to    like    her; 
to  know  her  is  to  love  her. 

Davidsonville,  Md. 


Eloise  Weant 

I  am  happy,  from  care  I  am 
free : 

Why  aren't  they  all  contented 
like  me? 

New  Windsor,  Md. 


Anna  Weeder 

Softly,  sweetly,  .gently,  too. 

Such    a    voice    is    owned    by 
few. 

28  Shipway,  Dundalk,  Md. 
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Minna  WEinENiiAMMER 

In  a  blend  of  dreams  from 
other  time, 

This  maiden  soars  sky  high. 

For  history  lore  of  other 
climes 

Enchains  her  to  their  pass- 
ing by. 


Marguerite  Welsh 

A  dance  at  Normal  without 
Marge? 

Impossible ! 


Irene  Wendell 

Like  Tennyson's  famous 
brook.  Irene  babbles  on  and 
on  forever.  Her  cheerful, 
amiable  disposition,  however,  is 
something  to  be  desired,  for  she 
is  never  seen  with  a  long  face, 
3318  Gwynn  Oak  Ave. 


Bernice  White 

In    class    Bernice    wears    an 
intelligent  look. 

I  f  the  truth  be  known   she  s 
not  opened  a  book. 

Centre ville,  Md. 


Esther  Whiteford 

Yes,  Es  is  going  to  make  a 
good  teacher.  Too  bad  she  re- 
ceived that  Christmas  present. 

Baldwin,  Md. 


Anna  Wiles 

In  athletics  she  shines. 


K.\THRVN    M.    WiLHELM 

Willie's  charming  nature  has 

captivated     every    one    of     us. 

She's  there  for  all  the  fun  and 

adds  more  than  her  share  of  it. 

1625  E.  33rd  St 


Evelyn  Wilkinson 

Our  future  physical  "ed"  in- 
structress,   and    she's    a    jolly 
good  fellow,  happy  and  wise. 
1410  E.  Biddle  St. 


Beatrice  Williams 

"Bee''  keeps   Held's   in  busi- 
ness by  buying  buns. 

Marian,  Md. 


Dorothy  Wilson 

Oh,  for  a  seat  in  some 
poetic  nook. 

Just  hid  with  trees,  and 
sparkling  with  a  brook.  But 
not  alone. 


Edythe  Winger 

Winger  is  the  sweetest,  most 
lovable  and  fascinating  girl  of 
Sr.  15. 

Warsaw,  New  York. 


MlLIiRED    WoELPER 

"Mil"  is  president  of  the 
Normals.  She'll  know  how  to 
teach  and  be  happy,  too.  "Mil'' 
and  Teickce  are  the  new  edition 
of  the  "Gold  Dust  Twins." 
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Mabel  Wood 

They    are    only    trni}'    great 
who  are  truly  good. 

919  N.  Monroe  St. 


Virginia  Woolsey 

Virginia  of  her  duties  always 
thinks 

And  never  an  eye  to  the 
boys  she  winks. 


Mildred  Wright 

Very  blithe  and  debonair, 
Cheery  —  always     free     from 

care. 

538  N.  Linwood  Ave. 


Eliz.\beth  Young 
Last  but  not  least  is  "Lit." 
We're  betting  that  she  won't 

teach  more  than  one  year. 

Barstans,   Md. 


Betty  Zalis 

Betty's  smile  is  always  on 
the  job.  She'll  win  her  pupils 
through  good  fellowship.  Betty 
is  another  member  of  the 
"Three  Musketeers." 


Lillian  Zalis 

She  has  big  brown  eyes  and 
a  winning  smile, 

But  best  of  all.  She's  a  friend 
worth  while. 

3440  Auchentoroly  Terrace. 
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Last  Will  and  Testament 

E.  tlic  Class  of  Nineteen  Twenty-six,  being-  as  nearly  in  our  right 
minds  as  we  can  ever  hope  to  be,  and  considering  the  brevity  of  our 
I>resent  life,  desire  to  make  arrangement  for  the  disposal  of  our 
\vorldly  goods  while  we  have  yet  the  strength  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
we  do  hereby  declare,  make  and  publish  this  to  be  our  last  will  and 
testament,  and  rescind  all  wills  by  us  previously  made. 

After  payment  of  all  our  banquet  bills,  class  book  expenses  and  sundry 
debts,  the  surplus  resulting  from  our  class  treasury  is  to  be  used  to  buy  one 
bottle  of  ink,  which  is  to  be  divided  equally  among  all  students  of  the  school, 
and  after  cremating  all  our  most  valuable  notebooks  and  pictures,  the  ashes  of 
which  we  request  to  accompany  us  into  eternity  "for  future  reference,"  we  do 
hereby  will,  devise,  give  and  bequeath  all  that  we  heretofore  claimed  as  ours 
(especially  those  things  that  will  be  of  little  value  to  us  after  we  have 
departed)  to  our  beneficiaries  as  follows: 

1.  To  our  Alma  Mater — Our  class  banner,  with  instructions  that  it  shall 
be  taken  from  the  cupboard  at  least  once  in  every  ten  years  and  receive  a 
thorough  dusting  oflf. 

2.  To  our  Principal,  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall — A  photograph  of  each  member 
of  our  Class.  With  these  we  leave  one  request — that  no  matter  what  may 
become  of  them  they  will  never  be  used  as  cartoons  for  the  Sunday  "funnies." 

3.  To  our  Honorary  Member,  Miss  Blanche  Frum — At  least  five  minutes 
spare  time  in  each  day  in  return  for  the  time  she  has  given  us. 

4.  To  the  Librarians — All  our  precious  and  well-written  "research 
works."  If  the  student  body  does  not  find  these  helpful  we  suggest  they  be 
cut  into  small  squares  and  be  used  as  confetti  at  the  school  dances. 

5.  To  the  Faculty  (especially  to  the  Educational  Measurements  Depart- 
ment)— A  distriljution  cur\-e  showing  the  I  Q's  of  "twenty-six"  to  be  used  in 
the  future  as  an  example  of  a  "highly  intellectual  group."  To  them  we  also 
leave  all  our  "bright  sayings,"  which  may  be  used  to  amuse  (?)  students  when 
they  begin  yawning  in  class. 

6.  To  the  Registrar — A  new  set  of  students  who  may  break  the 
monotony  by  having  some  other  excuses  besides  our  time-worn  ones  for  tardi- 
ness and  absences. 

7.  To  the  on-c(jming  Seniors — Our  most  cherished  front  seats  in  the 
assembly  and  trust  they  will  use  them  as  f)ften  as  we  have  and  never  "cut" 
them.  Also  to  them  we  bequeath  the  joy  of  estalilishing  the  "rat's  rules"  for 
the  in-coming  Juniors. 

S.  To  the  in-coming  Juniors — Tiic  joy  of  being  dictated  to,  the  happiness 
of  being  assigned  term  i>apers  and  book  reports  and  the  thrill  of  examinations. 
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9.  To  Ijoth  Seniors  and  Juniors — All  rooms,  rest  rooms  and  lockers.  We 
advise  all  wha  can  to  secure  an  end  locker  as  they  allow  room  for  bulging. 

10.  To  the  Commuting  Students — The  joy  of  hanging  all  the  way  out 
to  Towson  on  one  strap  and  standing  on  one  foot.  We.  can  assure  them 
nothing  is  so  helpful  in  reducing  or  in  acquiring  a  headache. 

11.  To  the  Boarding  Students — All  our  empty  rouge  and  powder  boxes 
and  all  torn  handkerchiefs  and  towels.  If  during  the  two  years  immediately 
following  our  departure  Dame  Fashion  should  rule  that  handkerchiefs  and 
towels  are  no  longer  in  vogue,  they  will  make  an  excellent  bonfire  when  the 
male  students  want  to  play  "Indians." 

With  us  we  take  the  privilege  of  talking  at  the  tops  of  our  voices  in  the 
corridors.    To  no  one  do  we  leave  this  right. 

We  hereby,  after  much  consideration,  appoint  the  faculty  to  be  the 
executor  of  this,  our  last  will  and  testament. 

Signed,  sealed  and  declared  by  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Twenty-six,  in  the 
presence  of  the  undersigned  witness,  this  fair  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-si.x. 

Elsie  V.  Ouarles. 
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IRENE  M.  STEELE 
Honorary  Member  of  Junior  Class 


A  Junior  Message 


April  27,  1926. 


Dear  Juniors: 


The  end  of  this  school  year  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year  suggests  the  advantage  of  preparing  at  this  time  a  program  of  activities, 
a  sort  of  platform,  which  shall  serve  as  a  promise  to  ourselves  of  things  to  be 
accomplished  when  we  are  Seniors.  I  submit  a  few  headings  about  which 
such  a  program  might  be  organized. 

1.  Scholarship. 

Shall  we  make  scholarship  the  fashion  among  us — set  a  goal  for  ourselves 
higher  than  any  yet  reached  in  our  school? 

2.  Social  Activities. 

Shall  we  prepare  a  well-balanced  program  of  social  life  for  sections,  for 
the  whole  class,  for  the  whole  school,  for  the  school  and  guests?  Shall  we 
plan  to  fill  our  remaining  short  year  with  memories  of  rich  social  contacts 
and  of  fine  service? 

3.  Student  Participation  in  School  Government. 

.Shall  we  use  all  the  means  available,  the  section,  the  class  organization, 
the  student  council,  the  faculty,  the  school  administration  to  initiate  and  carry 
through  measures  that  will  make  for  school  growth? 
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4.  Support  of  Class  and  School  Enterprises. 

Shall  we  support  wholeheartedly  the  athletic  association,  the  health  pro- 
gram, the  student  council,  plays,  concerts,  lectures,  etc.,  and  do  our  share  and 
more  than  our  share  in  these  activities,  because  we  see  their  far-reaching 
influence? 

5.  Records. 

Shall  we  set  a  high  standard  of  accuracy,  clearness  and  completeness  with 
regard  to  our  class  records?  Shall  we  keep  an  account  of  all  we  do,  writing 
our  class  history  as  we  go  and  making  available  for  the  next  junior  class  the 
results  of  the  profitable  experiences  we  have  had? 

6.  Permanent  Contributions  to  the  School. 

Shall  we  provide  for  definite  contributions  to  the  school  in  the  way  of 
wholesome  traditions,  and  things  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  in  material  ways? 

7.  School  Reputation. 

Shall  we  assume  personal  responsibility  for  the  impression  that  the  public 
receives  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  of  the  teaching  profession? 

Other  topics  quite  as  important  as  those  listed  above  might  be  suggested. 
You  will  think  of  many  more,  but  these  are  my  challenge. 

With  pride  in  this  year's  accomplishment,  and  confidence  in  you  for  what 
lies  just  ahead,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Irene  M.  Steele, 
Honorary  Member  of  Junior  Class. 
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Looking  Forward 


W'O-THIRDS  of  our  Junior  year  is  over.  That  is  really  a  very 
serious  thought  when  we  consider  all  we  want  to  bring  to  our 
school  next  year,  and  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  bring  it  about.  Just 
two  more  short  months  and  the  present  S.enior  class  will  have 
become  Alumni  and  we  will  have  been  called  out  of  our  humble 
Junior  state  to  become  lofty  Seniors.  And  with  this  passing  of  the  old  order 
come  many  duties  and  responsibilities.  Ours  will  be  the  duty  to  guide  and 
direct  the  Juniors  of  next  year — to  make  their  school  life  a  likeable,  inspiring 
one  or  just  the  opposite.  The  responsibility  of  editing  and  circulating  "Tower 
Lights"  will  have  descended  to  our  shoulders,  and  in  this  enterprise  most  of 
our  important  work  will  be  carried  on.  This  is  the  permanent  record  of  our 
life,  our  hopes  and  ambitions,  our  successes  and  failures.  Ours  is  the  duty  to 
carry  it  on  to  strengthen  it.  Every  phase  of  school  life  will  be  ours  to  mould 
and  to  handle.  Every  single  thing  we  do  will  leave  its  impression,  howevei" 
small,  on  the  school.  Our  influences  will  be  felt,  but  in  what  way?  Think  it 
over  seriously.  Juniors — it's  up  to  you. 

Margaret  Haines, 

junior  Class  President. 
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A  Message  From  Frostburg's  Principal 

Class  1926: 

I  rejoice  with  you  as  you  stand  on  the  threshold  of  your  chosen  profes- 
sion, eager  to  attack  its  problems  and  happy  to  get  going,  as  it  were,  in  teach- 
ing. During  your  school  life,  you  have  felt  a  thrill  when  the  horizon  of 
achievement  has  lifted,  as  visions  of  larger  endeavor  were  flashed  to  you. 
Maybe  quietly  or  openly  you  resolved  to  push  on ;  perhaps  some  success  here 
or  there  gave  you  renewed  confidence  to  carry  on. 

It  is  with  this  thought  that  I  dare  intrude  at  this  gala  heydey  of  your 
career  to  suggest  that  you  look  just  a  little  ahead  in  planning  the  next  few 
years  both  for  yourself  and  humanity  whom  you  serve.  Life  to  be  richest,  to 
be  most  successful  in  happiness  and  full  service,  must  reach  out  in  hope,  in 
faith  in  one's  self,  and  above  all,  in  purposes  to  be  achieved  in  the  days  both 
near  and  remote.  And  those  purposes  will  be  valuable  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  clear  and  definite  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  surcharged  with  dynamic 
force. 

Your  institution  has  recognized  you  as  a  student  seeking  truth ;  you  must 
now  continue  your  habits  so  well  begun  and  so  establish  yourself  as  a  student 
in  your  profession.  Your  institution  has  recognized  and  stamped  you  as 
having  high  ideals  as  well  as  with  a  determination  to  live  up  to  them ;  you 
will  need  to  confirm  these  opinions  to  yourself  and  to  your  community  and 
your  co-workers.  Your  institution  has  conferred  upon  you  the  greatest  honor 
within  a  democracy — that  of  being  a  teacher.  Those  of  you  who  accept  this 
great  honor,  privilege  and  responsibility  must  not  forget  that  you  teach  at  all 
times — in  your  homes,  and  on  your  vacations,  as  well  as  in  your  classrooms. 
It  is  out  of  every  act  of  your  daily  living  that  come  the  issues  of  life. 

The  next  few  years  are  fraught  with  the  greatest  possibilities  for  you. 
You  have  caught  the  vision.  Your  chosen  profession  is  full  of  opportunities 
for  you,  if  you  have  the  stamina  and  the  intelligent  confidence  to  push  on  to 
those  rich  fields  of  unexplored  production  that  you  have  certainly  envisaged. 

J.    L.    DUNKLE. 
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Do  You  Mind? 


Do  you  mind  being  called  a  child,  my  dear? 

I'd  like  awfully  much  to  know, 
For  some  folks  think  you  a  tiny  grown-up, 

And  would  not  belittle  you  so. 

If  I  were  you  it  seems  to  me, 

I'd  love  my  mother  to  say, 
Dear  child,  run  along,  take  your  doll  and  your  boat, 

And  stay  in  the  sun  all  day. 

I'd  think  it  quite  nice  if  a  lady  1  liked, 
Would  rumple  my  curls  with  her  hand, 

And  tell  me  she  thought  me  a  sweet  little  child. 
While  she  helped  me  to  dig  in  the  sand. 

A  child  is  a  gift  of  sunshine  and  stars, 

A  wee  lovely  bit  of  the  sky, 
A  pearl  drop  of  dew  on  a  shell  pink  rose, 

A  fleecy  cloud  floating  on  high. 

Nobody  on  earth  can  take  from  that  word 

The  charm  it  inherently  holds, 
God  made  the  dear  creatures  to  whom  it  belongs, 

And  carefully  changed  all  the  molds. 

Tell  me,  my  sweet,  do  you  mind  awfully  much 

If  I  use  the  name  for  you? 
I  love  you  a  heap  and  I'd  like  to  know 

Just  what  you'd  want  me  to  do. 

— Louise  K.  Siehler. 
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Transition 


April's  song  is  tender, 

Appealing,  soft  and  low, 
For  she  is  a  timid  maiden, 

She  dreams,  but  does  not  know. 

But  oh !  the  call  of  Maytime, 
Compelling,  strong  and  clear, 

For  she  is  a  dauntless  woman. 
She  knows,  but  does  not  fear. 

W^e've  heard  the  song  of  April, 
And  paused  to  dream  awhile. 

But  now  across  the  threshold 
Gleams  Maytime's  luring  smile. 

\\'e'll  hasten  on,  we  can't  resist 
The  mystery  and  the  charms, 

But  yet  we  leave  behind  us 

Sweet  April's  outstretched  arms. 

We'll  venture  Life  with  Maytime, 

We'll  travel  far  and  long, 
I  wonder — are  there  echoes 

Of  April's  guileless  song? 

— Dorothv  Wilson. 
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Living  Through  Play 


HE  desire  to  act  and  feel  as  others  act  and  feel  is  common  to  all, 
but  it  is  especially  noticeable  in  children,  who  abound  with  energy 
which  demands  dramatic  expression.  Their  action  is  natural  and 
spontaneous. 

It  may  be  seen  in  the  make-believe  of  the  little  child,  for  all 
pla}'  which  induces  illusion  may  be  classified  as  dramatic.  The  little  girl 
playing  house,  the  boys  in  soldier's  suits,  digging  trenches  and  fighting  battles, 
are  actuated  by  the  dramatic  urge.  The  child's  imagination  is  not  capable  of 
creating  new  situations.  It  only  enables  him  to  reproduce  the  action  of 
others.  Through  his  imitative  play  the  little  child  is  being  educated.  As  he 
grows  older  the  child  begins  to  imitate  the  idea  as  well  as  the  thing  seen. 
Now  the  inner  spirit  appeals  to  him  and  he  strives  to  represent  it  in  his  play. 
It  is  the  life  of  the  object  which  appeals.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  go 
through  motions,  he  must  add  expression,  so  he  not  only  gets  into  the  cart 
and  moves  along  like  a  locomotive  but  to  attain  complete  satisfaction  he  must 
puff  and  hiss  and  make  the  sounds  of  the  bell.  He  thinks  everything  is 
possessed  of  the  qualities  he  finds  in  himself.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving of  fairies  in  the  woods  or  elves  in  the  meadows. 

At  this  age  the  child  is  not  conscious  of  his  dramatic  play.  To  himself 
he  is  living,  not  playing.  But  by  this  practice  of  impersonation  the  child's 
imagination  is  being  developed  and  his  first  knowledge  of  solving  his  prob- 
lems, making  adjustments  and  putting  himself  in  another's  place  is  being 
acquired. 

As  the  child  grows  he  enters  a  period  of  reality.  Imitation  continues  but 
the  child  now  desires  an  audience  to  witness  his  act.  He  longs  to  make  his 
own  ideals  visilsle  to  others.  Before,  his  dramatic  instinct  was  individualistic 
in  its  tendency,  now  it  has  become  social. 

W'ith  the  means  at  hand  and  the  way  already  prepared  would  it  Tiot  be  a 
mistake  to  overlook  drama  as  a  teaching  method  available  for  use  by  the 
jniblic  school,  the  church  and  community? 

The  youth  is  discovering  a  new  world,  one  tilled  with  people.  He  is  eager 
to  learn  of  the  things  that  have  been  done  and  the  chance  of  action  for 
himself. 

It  is  true  that  the  awkward,  self-conscious  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  does  not  always  wish  to  appear  in  public  in  a  conspicuous  position,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  he  enjoys  a  dramatic  situation  and  is  willing  to  take 
part  in  it,  for  then  he  forgets  himself  and  becomes  the  character  he  is  imper- 
sonating. He  will  cheerfully  consent  to  be  King  Arthur,  Robin  Hood  or 
Washington.  He  will  love  to  play  the  Good  Samaritan  or  David  in  captivity. 
.Something  of  the  thoughts,  emcjtinns  and  deeds  which  lia\e  caused  these  men 
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to  be  admired  will  reach  the  cliild  and  urge  him  to  heroic  action  and  cour- 
ageous living. 

William  V.  Meredith  says:  "The  test  of  the  leader  of  young  people  is 
to  use  the  hidden  desires,  longings  and  aspirations  of  each  individual  and 
direct  activities  v\'hich  will  bring  out  latent  qualities,  promote  clean  and 
wholesome  living  and  stimulate  high  ideals.  Educational  Dramatics  is 
especially  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  creative  effort 
in  any  number  of  ways — writing  of  script,  designing  of  costumes,  study  of 
historical  facts  and  interpretation  of  character.  It  enables  the  individual  to 
play  for  hours  in  the  thrill  of  exultation  which  possessed  the  character  he 
plays,  and  quickens  within  him  the  enthusiasm  for  righteous  living." 

You  would  not  have  children  play  sophisticated  things  nor  try  to  play 
something  without  a  plot.  It  must  be  dramatic,  it  must  have  action,  it  must 
be  worth  while.  Select  fine  material,  that  which  is  worth  learning.  Proper- 
ties, music  and  costumes  will  not  make  a  play. 

Use  play  material  that  will  leave  them  just  as  sweet  and  beautiful  as  they 
were  before.    If  not,  your  dramatizing  is  all  wrong. 

May  I  quote  Mary  Masters  Neeham,  for  I  can  find  no  better  way  or  words 
to  exp-ress  this  beautiful  thought?  "For  to  give  joy  is  to  give'life-— to  institu- 
tions, to  people  and  to  living  itself.    It  is  Education." 

M.  Str.\ugiin,  Sr.  S. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL'S  RESIDENCE 


A  VOLLEY  BALL  GAME 
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A  HOCKEY  TEAM 


Baseball 


Normal  School  started  its  baseball  season  with  a  bang-.  The  team  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  green  material,  Captain  Snyder  being  the  only 
regular  from  last  year.  Thus,  the  squad  was  not  expected  to  hit  much  of  a 
stride.  However,  the  Juniors  nobh'  held  up  their  end  and  enabled  Xormal  to 
win  its  first  three  games  handily.  Unfortunately  the  team  slumped  and  lost 
the  next  three  games.  But  the  potential  ability  of  the  squad  is  expected  to 
come  again  to  the  lore  and  make  a  good  showing  the  remaining  games 
scheduled  by  capable  Manager  Martin. 
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TENNIS  PLAYERS 


A  BASKETBALL  SQUAD 
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ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  BOARD 
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NORMAL  BOOTEKS 


Soccer 

The  Soccer  team  completed  a  fairly  successful  season  by  being  able  to 
show  as  many  games  on  the  credit  side  as  on  the  debit,  with  one  game  a  tie. 
Normal  beat  Frostburg  here  6  to  2,  but  lost  to  its  rival  upstate  at  the  score  of 
3  to  1.  Normal  lost  a  tough  setto  to  Barton,  State  prep  champs  in  the  coun- 
ties, by  one  goal.  The  half-back  line,  composed  of  Captain  Durry,  Mahaney 
and  Windsor,  proved  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  team  during  the  season,  while 
Miller,  goalie,  should  also  come  in  for  praise.  The  players  all  laud  Manager 
Prout  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
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CAGERS  OF  M.  S.  N.  S. 


Basketball 

Xormal's  basketball  season  was  successful.  Although  the  men's  team 
lost  a  majority  of  their  games,  they  won  the  Normal  School  championship  of 
the  State  by  beating  Frostburgin  two  exciting  games.  Coach  Callowhill  was 
liandicapped  with  the  return  of  only  one  regular  from  last  year,  Captain 
Miller.  This  last  player  starred  on  the  offensive  for  Normal,  while  Mahaney, 
a  Junior,  proved  to  be  a  "find"  with  his  defensive  ability.  Manager  Derr 
should  be  complimented  for  arranging  a  hard  schedule  of  games,  for  that  is 
the  only  way  to  develop  Normal  playing  calibre. 
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The  Girls'  Glee  Club 


The  Girls'  Glee  Club  plays  an  important  part  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
school.  The  girls  lead  the  singing  in  assembly  and  provide  special  music  on 
many  occasions.  The  outstanding  musical  events  of  the  year  are  the  Christ- 
mas music,  the  annual  Glee  Club  Concert,  which  comes  in  the  spring,  and 
Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  music. 
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Our  Orchestra 


The  orchestra  has  to  its  credit,  or  will  have  by  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  the  following  "bookings:"  Several  assembly  programs;  two  perform- 
ances at  Parent  Teachers'  Association  meetings  in  Baltimore  County,  one  at 
the  Towson  High  School,  one  at  Fullerton ;  a  number  of  joint  appearances 
with  the  Glee  Club,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Christmas  singing,  the  Glee  and 
Instrumental  Club  Concert,  the  Baccalaureate  Service,  and  the  Commence- 
ment. 

"By  their  pieces  ye  shall  know  them."'  The  people  in  Miss  Carley's 
ofifice,  over  whose  heads  the  practicing  is  done,  will  always  remember  the 
orchestra  by  "My  Hero,"  from  "The  Chocolate  Soldier,"  and  "The  Student 
Prince." 
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What  The  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity  Means 
To  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

H1~.X  a  person  sets  certain  standards  for  himself,  towards  which 
he  then  strives,  he  has  gone  a  step  forward  in  the  path  of  hfe. 
In  like  manner  when  a  school  sets  up  certain  standards,  towards 
which  its  students  may  strive,  I  think  it  has  made  of  itself  a  better 
institution. 

Last  year  our  school  set  up  certain  standards  of  character, 
achievement  and  scholarship  in  the  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Honorary 
Fraternity.    Those  who  measured  up  to  standard  were  elected  to 
membership   in   the   fraternity   and   were    given    the   privilege    of 
working  with  it  to  raise  the  ideals  of  the  school. 

The  membership  of  the  fraternity  is  made  up  of 

1.  Seniors  who  have  the  highest  scholarship  in  their  class,  provided 
they  also  meet  the  additional  requirements  of  good  personal  conduct  and 
achiexements  which  constitute  a  contribution  to  the  school. 

2.  Juniors  who  have  met  these  requirements  by  the  end  of  the  third 
term,  the  number  not  exceeding  ten. 

3.  Graduates  whose  work  since  graduation  entitles  them  to  such  honors, 
and 

4.  Persons  who  ha\-e  become  distinguished  in  education  and  are  acting 
as  the  society's  ad\'iser  and  friend  is  The  Senate,  composed  of  such  members 
of  the  faculty  as  are  members  of  honor  societies  or  who  have  won  honor 
scholarships  or  fellowships. 

The  aim  of  the  fraternity  is  the  promotion  of  scholarship  and  high  stand- 
ards of  personal  and  professional  conduct. 

One  of  our  objectives  is  a  definite  contribution  to  the  school  each  year  of 
something  which  \\ill  be  of  use  to  all  the  students. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  get  interesting  material 
m  some  of  their  counties  when  the}'  are  teaching  county  history. 

This  year  we  are  gathering  historic  material  from  all  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  for  that  purpose. 

This  compilation  will  be  left  in  the  library  of  the  school.  It  may  be  used 
at  any  time  by  the  students  here  and  graduate?  are  welcome  to  come  back 
and  refer  to  it.  We  will  be  able  to  add  to  our  project  from  year  to  year  as  we 
discover  new  material. 

At  our  meetings  this  year  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
several  excellent  speakers,  two  from  outside  the  school,  and  Miss  Dowell  and 
Miss  Halberg  from  our  own  group.  Dr.  AN'eglein  also  spoke  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  the  whole  student  body  on  the  meaning  to  a  school  of  an 
Honorary  Society. 
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Our  fraternity  has  a  social  side,  tun.  In  the  fall,  at  our  first  meeting,  wc 
had  a  dinner  in  lialtimore  at  Quinby  ]nn.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  reunion 
for  a  great  many  of  last  year's  girls  were  back.  At  that  dinner  Dr.  Hilligei.st, 
from  the  University  of  Maryland,  talked  to  us  of  our  responsibility  as  leaders. 

The  big  initiation  of  the  year  is  held  in  June,  when  our  newly  elected 
members  are  admitted  to  our  ranks.  \\'e  had  our  first  initiation  last  June  at 
Missi  Tail's  home.  I  am  sure  all  of  the  initiates  will  remember  the  occasion 
as  one  of  the  milestones  in  their  careers. 

^\'e  are  still  young — just  a  year  old!  ^^'e  have  not  done  anything  remark- 
able as  yet,  for  we  are  quietly  taking  root  and  gaining  a  place  for  ourselves 
in  the  busy  life  of  the  school.  In  a  few  years'  time  we  hope  to  be  better 
known.  AVhether  our  wish  comes  true  o-r  not  will  depend  in  great  measure 
on  those  who  come  after  us. 

If  in  this,  its  first  year  of  existence,  we  have  begun  a  type  of  activity 
which  is  of  value  to  the  school,  we  feel  as  glad  as  any  pioneers  must  feel  when 
blazing  unknown  trails  on  which  we  hope  man}-  others  will  follow. 

Emily  P.  Gibson,  Senior  10. 
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Rural  Club  Creed 


^^■e,  the  members  of  the  Rural  Club  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  believe  that  whether  in  work  or  play,  our  aims  and  purposes  are  best 
achieved  through  united  efifort. 

By  common  endeavor,  city  may  appreciate  country,  country  understand 
city. 

All  men  may  see  and  love  beauty  whether  made  by  God  or  Man. 

For  so  all  men  may  be  inspired  to  nobler  and  more  united  efforts  in  the 
art  of  lixin"'. 
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Rural  Club  History 


HE  Rural  Club  of  the  M.  S.  N.  S.  came  into  existence  in  1923.     Like 
many    other   similar   organizations    it    illustrates    the    old    adage, 
"great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow."     At  the  time  that  the  club 
organized  there  were  about  five  hundred  students  in  the  M.  S.  X.  S. 
Nearly   all    of   these    students   were    county    students,    who    were 
doubtless  expecting  to  teach  in  rural  schools.     This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  were  interested  primarily  in  rural  activities, 
yet  when  the  first  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Rural 
Club  was  called  there  were  very  few  present.     However,  at  sub- 
sequent meetings  the  attendance  increased  until  the  club  had  a  large  number 
of  willing  workers.     In  fact  it  has  not  increased  its  membership  very  much 
since,  but  has  rather  endeavored  to  carry  on  more  and  better  activities. 

The  purpose  of  this  club,  as  stated  in  the  constitutii  in,  was :  "to  engage 
in  social  activities  within  the  social  group  which  will  promote  fellowship  and 
solidarity  among  students  with  the  rural  field  in  mind ;  to  hold  social  meet- 
ings with  training  teachers  in  the  rural  held  and  with  adult  organizations  of 
nearby  rural  communities."' 

Since  its  organization  in  1923,  the  Rural  Club  has  been  carrying  out  this 
purpose  through  three  main  activities. 

Social  intercourse  between  members  of  the  group  has  been  brought  about 
through  hikes,  picnics  and  parties.  These  activities  are  all  very  informal  and 
are  usually  arranged  so  as  to  provide  for  physical  recreation.  In  addition  to 
these  informal  parties  the  club  has  usually  staged  some  Folk  jdays  each  year 
to  develop  the  students'  artistic  taste. 

The  club  members  meet  adult  groups  in  entertainments  given  by  the 
club  to  the  training  teachers. 

The  formal  activities  are  usualh-  addresses  given  to  the  clul:)  Ijv  speakers 
of  high  educational  standing.  These  addresses  are  given  largely  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Council,  a  body  of  twelve  people  chosen  bj-  the  club  for 
a  term  of  one  year.  The  members  of  this  council  are  chosen  from  among 
State  supervisors  and  other  people  interested  in  rural  education. 

The  Rural  Club  has  not  always  been  able  to  carry  out  all  of  these  activi- 
ties as  well  as  it  would  like  to  do,  but  it  expects  to  do  better  each  year.  Again 
comparing  the  Rural  Club  to  the  old  adage,  "great  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow."  I  would  say  that,  although  it  is  no  longer  in  the  acorn  stage,  it  is  yet 
far  from  the  great  oak,  and  that  it  may  take  many  years  to  reach  its  maximum 
goal. 

Parley  Huff,  Seni(jr  10. 
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Speakers  of  The  Rural  Club 

N  our  Rural  Club  we  have  not  only  business  meetings  and  things 
of  social  activity,  but,  through  the  noted  speakers  we  have  had 
this  year,  we  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  problems 
and  also  advantages  a  teacher  has  in  a  rural  community. 

When  we  sit  and  listen  to  these  speeches  it  makes  us  feel  that 
the  rural  school  is  the  place  we  want  to  go.  We  have  had  super- 
visors of  different  counties,  State  Superintendent  Cook  and  other 
people  who  are  connected  with  education  in  some  way.  ^lost  all 
the  speakers  ha\e  once  been  teachers  in  rural  communities. 

In  a  rural  community  the  teacher  not  only  meets  the  responsibility 
of  the  classroom,  but  is  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  of  the  community.  The 
speakers  told  us  of  young  teachers  who  Iiave  gone  to  rural  communities,  and 
how  they  have  built  up  the  community  and  school.  They  had  no  easy  task, 
but  they  had  the  ambition  and  initiative  to  stick  to  it.  Do  not  get  discouraged 
if  the  farmer  is  not  interested  in  school,  but  be  sure  you  (the  teacher)  have 
sufficient  interest.  Teach  a  good  school,  but  explain  to  the  public  why  you 
are  teaching  as  you  arc  and  get  the  parents  interested  in  all  the  school  Avork. 
Remember  when  you  have  an  entertainment  the  teacher  should  say  a  few 
words  because  the  parents  like  to  hear  from  those  who  are  teaching  their 
children. 


N.  Butts. 
A.  Darby. 
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Our  Hike 


URAL  CLUB  activities  start  at  tiie  l^eginniny  of  the  year.     Our 

Rlirst  social  event  was  a  hike  whicli  took  place  in  October. 
Previous  to  the  hike,  we  had  taken  in  about  twenty-fixe  new 
memljers  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  and  this  opportunity 
was  taken  to  initiate  them  into  the  Rural  Club.  The  first  thing- 
on  the  program  was  of  course  the  "eats."  A  roomy  camp-tire  was 
built  and  the  "hot  dogs"  on  the  ends  of  sticks  were  burnt  to  a 
frazzle.  Following  the  dessert,  of  cake  and  bananas,  the  gang 
played  games  until  dusk. 

Of  course,  do  not  expect  to  read  about  the  mystic  ceremonies 
of  initiation  in  this  article.  The\'  are  dark  and  deep  secrets.  We  will  say 
they  are  full  of  fun  and  all  of  us  enjoyed  them  immensely. 

About  7. IS  P.  M.  someone  remembered  that  Miss  Sperry  had  oi'dcrcd  us 
to  be  back  to  the  dormitories  by  7  P.  M.  and,  reluctantly,  "we  plodded  our 
weary,  homeward  way."  As  we  walked  down  the  road  in  little  groups  of  two 
and  three  (usually  two)  the  "ukes"  were  plunking  "In  Those  Dear  Old 
Normal  Days"  and  "When  I  \\''as  a  Student  at  Normal."  The  two  miles, 
between  our  camp  ground  and  the  dormitories,  were  traversed  in  the  record 
time  of  about  two  hours. 

Tiir.oDORK  R.  Snydf.u,  Senior  10. 
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"The  Husking  Bee" 


|riLLNESS!  Save  for  the  light  fall  of  soft  and  mimerous  snow- 
flakes.  Such  was  the  night  of  the  annual  Rural  Club  Husking  Bee, 
and  we  had  anticipated  so  many  things  as:  clear  night  and  moon- 
light. 

Yet,  what  difference  does  such  a  night  mean  to  a  crowd  of 
young  people,  especially  after  they  have  planned  a  sport?  In 
spite  of  the  snowfall,  we  gathered  and  planned  what  we  would  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

About  4.30  o'clock  one  afternoon  before  Thanksgiving  about 
twenty-five  persons  •'climbed"  into  one  of  the  school   buses  and 
started  for  a  farm  about  twelve  miles  away.    What  a  time !    Laughter!   Ukes ! 
and  a  puncture ! 

Finally  we  reached  our  destination.  We  had  our  supper  in  one  of  the 
farm  buildings,  due  to  the  snow. 

After  supper  the  fun  began.  We  went  to  the  bam  and  there  divided  into 
two  teams.  On  each  side  of  the  barn  were  large  corn  shocks.  A  time  limit 
was  set  for  the  "husking  match"  and  when  the  judges  cried  "start"  one 
could  hardly  be  seen  for  the  fodder  and  dust.  Everyone  went  to  work  with 
a  will,  only  too  eager  to  see  his  side  win.  When  time  was  called  the  win- 
ning team  was  not  so  far  ahead  of  the  losing  team  as  one  might  expect. 

After  the  husking  match  we  went  into  the  house  and  danced  and  played 
games.  We  certainly  appreciated  the  hospitality.  About  9.45  we  began  our 
homeward  journey. 

Did  we  enjoy  that  "husking  bee?"  I'll  tell  you  a  secret — we  have  started 
already  anticipating  that  same  trip  next  year. 

V;  Fyffe  '27. 
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The  Collegiate  Country  Life  Club 
of  America 


H  EN  Miss  Annie  Reynolds,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
AY/      tion,  came  to  Towson  to  talk  to  the  Rural  Club  she  told  us  of  a 
'"        national  Country  Life  Club. 

Miss  Reynolds  felt  it  would  benefit  us  greatly  if  we  became 
members  of  such  a  national  organization.  The  Rural  Club  was 
interested  and  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Country  Life 
Club,  asking'  him  for  information  regarding  the  club. 

The  secretar\f  recei\'ed  this  reply  from  the  club :     "The  pur- 
pose of  the  Collegiate  Country  Life  Club  of  America  is  to  promote 
fraternal  relations  among  collegiate  students  and  faculty  members 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  developing  country  life,  who  are  willing  to 
put  forth   serious  effort  to  make  the  country  a   more   satisfactory   place   in 
which  to  li\-e  and  work." 

The  club  reads  and  discusses  \'ital  issues  of  the  day  as  the)"  affect  country 
life;  the  club  listens  to  well-informed  speakers  and  arranges  study  groups  to 
consider  phases  of  country  life  not  touched  Ijy  college  curricula.  "The  sheaf 
of  wheat  indicates  belief  in  and  idealization  of  country  living  and  its  insep- 
arable connection  with  toil  in  the  soil,  that  the  world  may  have  bread  and  all 
things  good  for  both  body  and  soul.  An  abiding  faith  in,  a  sincere  sympathy 
for  and  an  idealization  of  agriculture,  as  an  occupation  and  mode  of  living, 
are  deeply  written  in  the  hearts  of  members." 

"Membership  in  the  Collegiate  Country  Life  Club  is  not  urged  upon  those 
who  are  only  'luke  warm'  in  their  acceptance  of  these  ideals.  The  organiza- 
tion wants  its  membership  to  consist  of  choice  spirits  who  can  work  and  play 
together  in  a  common  cause  guided  by  an  enlightened  knowledge  and  upheld 
by  deep  con\  ictions." 

Organizations  desiring  to  become  members  of  the  clul)  are  required  to 
take  a  pledge  of  allegiance  tu  its  ideals. 

The  memlicrs  of  the  Rural  Club  of  tlic  Maryland  State  Normal  Sciiool 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  work  of  this  organizatidu  and  are  enthused 
over  the  prospect  of  memljership  in  tiiis  national  club. 

If  the  Rural  Club  as  a  part  of  its  [program  were  to  seek  afhliation  with  a 
national  organization  (jf  like  cliaracter  the  [)resent  isolation  nf  the  club  w(iuld 
disappear. 

Mary  Morninostar,  Senior  13, 

President  of  Rural  Club. 
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Rural  Experience 


ICTURE,  if  you  can,  a  little  yellow  frame  building-,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Fair  View  Mountain.  It  was  in  this  school,  after  a  year's 
training  at  Normal,  that  I  began  my  life  as  a  teacher.  At  times 
I  find  myself  longing  for  that  little  building  and  those  typical 
mountain  children,  because  I  had  learned  to  love  them. 

I  had  had  very  few  methods  in  teaching.     Subject  matter  did 

not  bother  me,  but  the  "putting  it  across"  did.     How  I  wished  for 

someone  to  contribute  an  idea,  something  I   might  use  to  train 

plastic  little  human  beings  in  citizenship. 

Many  times  I  became  disheartened,  but  I  was  there^it  was  my  job  to 

carry  on  the  work  of  another.    I  had  not  started  it— neither  was  it  my  job  to 

finish  the  task— but  it  was  my  job  to  fill  in  the  niche.    The  responsibility  was 

mine.    I  knew  that  an  enriched,  radiant,  fragrant,  abundant  life  was  the  only 

kind  that  was  needed  to  lead  these  children.     In  order  to  have  this  life.  I, 

myself,  needed  to  grow.     What  sources  could  I  use  from  which   to  grow? 

How  foolish  I  was  to  ponder  over  such  a  question.     Right  at  my  very  door 

was  a  world  of  nature  which  fairly  beckoned  me  to  use  her. 

Words  fail  me  when  I  try  to  con\-ey  to  you  the  inspiration  I  received 
from  this  country  life.  Morning  after  morning  those  little  barefoot  boys  and 
girls  trudged  to  school.  A  few  of  them  walked  three  m.iles.  Nevertheless  it 
was  these  children,  who  came  peeking  out  of  mountain  paths  who  brought 
with  them  their  material  from  nature.  Often  one  had  a  story  to  tell  about 
the  first  violet,  the  different  kinds  of  trees  or  birds  he  had  seen  or  perhaps 
one  had  been  stung  by  a  bumble-bee.  One  instance  I  remember  particularly 
was  the  first  arbutus  brought  to  school.  This  led  to  the  study  of  the  beau- 
tiful poem,  "The  Mayflowers,"  by  John  Greenleaf  ^^'hittier. 

I  need  not  go  further  to  convince  you  that  I  love  a  rural  school.  For 
that  reason  I  came  back  to  Normal  School.  I  wanted  to  get  the  very  best 
possible  so  that  I  might  go  back  with  new  vigor  to  that  little  school  in  ^^■ash- 
ington  County.  I  have  tried  to  work  especially  hard  in  the  subjects  in  which 
I  felt  most  deficient.  I  hope  I  shall  have  gained  something  worth  while  to 
give  to  those  boys  and  girls  next  fall. 

I  have  gained  much  from  classes — a  great  deal  more  from  actual  experi- 
ence as  a  student  teacher,  but  one  club  has  really  inspired  me  to  do  better 
and  bigger  work  in  my  rural  community  next  year.  I  joined  this  club — the 
Rural  Club— because  I  wanted  to  contribute  all  I  could  to  rural  workers  and 
that  I  might  receive  much  more  from  them  in  ideals  and  standards. 

I  feel  this  year  has  not  been  in  vain.  It  has  been  a  profitable  year  for  all 
members.    We  have  worked  and  we  have  played.    One  big  topic  discussed  in 
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the  club  was  the  "ctmsulidation  of  schools."  We  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  there  will  be  no  really  and  truly  rural  schools.  The  little  red  school- 
house  is  vanishing-  from  our  sight.  Consolidation  cannot  be  done  in  a  day 
or  year.  It  will  take  time  to  work  out  a  plan  for  taking  care  of  all  of  the 
rural  children  in  graded  schools.  What  we  need  now  is  good,  true-hearted 
rural  workers  with  sufficient  education  to  put  the  rural  program  into  effect 
witli  a  bang.    Are  you  one? 

Nora  V.  McDox.^i.d,  Sr.  Sp. 
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The  Craft  Club 


HE  Craft  Club  was  organized  in  1914  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Vera  Greenlaw.  Since  the  time  of  its  organization  the  club  has 
been  interested  in  crafts  of  all  kinds. 

Our  entertaining  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1925-26 
was  in  the  form  of  several  tea  dances.  They  were  largely  attended 
by  those  who  like  to  "trip  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

The  huge  success  of  our  Art  Exhibit,  held  in  November,  was 

due  to  our  members,  who  have  special  talent  along  the  artistic 

line. 

Our  play,  "The   Farce  of  Pierre  Patelin,''  received   many  praiseworthy 

comments.    Our  actors  and  actresses  were  loudly  applauded  and  our  scenery, 

designed  and  entirely  created  by  ourselves,  was  highly  complimented. 

Throughout  the  school  year  tlie  whole  student  body  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  showed  excellent  spirit  in  attending  our  functions  and 
so  enabled  us  to  put  them  all  "across"  eflfectively. 

The  Craft  Club  officers  this  year  are:  President,  Charlotte  Tickner; 
Vice-President,  Elizabeth  Hofifmeister ;  Secretary,  Louise  Young;  Treasurer, 
Jeannette  Griffith;  Social  Chairman,  Eleanor  Purdy ;  adviser.? — Miss  Vera 
Greenlaw,  Mrs.  Joseph  McCord. 
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Stagecraft  in  Public  Schools 

HAT   is    stagecraft,    we    ask?      If    we    combine    the    originality    to 
\\J       design  with  the  ability  to  construct  we  have  the  meaning  of  stage- 
craft.    We  all  know  that  interest  plays  an  important  part  in  learn- 
ing, and  what  could  be  more  interesting  for  both  teacher  and  pupils 
than  making  the  scenery  for  a  play? 

The  construction  of  scenery  may  be  combined  with  many  sub- 
jects which  are  uninteresting  to  some  children  unless  they  have  a 
strong  need  for  them.  The  amount  of  material  needed  must  be 
estimated.  These  calculations  may  be  made  during  arithmetic 
period.     The  construction  problem  will  challenge  the  children  to 

more  extensive  reading.     The  play  set  may  call  for  a  historical  study  of  the 

architecture  and  life  of  different  periods  and  people. 

In  constructing  scenery  there  are  several  things  one  must  have,  namely : 

the  help  of  the  person  producing  the  play  to  say  how  the  stage  must  be  set, 

enough   space  for  the   set,   and   material   means   to  carry   the   work  throucrh. 

Material  means  does  not  necessarily  mean  money — it  may  be  the  scenery  on 

hand,  curtains,  flats  or  stage  properties. 

Stratton  suggests  several  possibilities  for  scenery.     The  irrst  is  the  use 

of  curtains,  plainly  colored,  hanging  in  vertical  folds  clear  of  the  floor.    When 

curtains  are  used  entrances  may  be  had  at  any  point  desired  by  building  the 

doors  in  frames  that  will  stand  alone  and  fastening  the  curtains   to   them. 

In  choosing  curtains  there  are  two  considerations— material  and  color. 

There  are  various  materials  to  use.    Rep  gives  a  very  good  eft'ect;  canton 

flannel  with  the  w^oolly  side  to  the  audience  gives  a  soft,  restful  appearance. 

One  of  the  loveliest  curtained  scenes  I  ever  saw  was  made  by  having  two 

colors— red  cheese  cloth  over  purple.     Where  cheese  cloth  is  used  the  folds 

must  be  heavy,  as  it  is  nearly  transparent,  but  it  is  pretty  and  inexpensive. 

The  colors  used  for  curtains  should  be  of  shades  that  do  not  tire  the  eyes  or 

become  monotonous. 

A  built  interior  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  a  curtained  or  tapestried 
one.  It  is  also  very  economical  since  it  can  be  repainted  as  often  as  desired. 
The  materials  needed  to  construct  this  scenery  will  be :  wood  for  frames,  iron 
braces  to  hold  the  corners  firm,  screw-eyes  to  lace  the  flats  by,  rope,  nails, 
screws,  glue  and  canvas,  or  unbleached  muslin. 

To  make  the  flats,  first  make  the  frame  of  wood,  making  sure  the  corners 
are  secure  with  no  possibility  of  getting  loose,  for  if  they  do  so  they  will  not 
strap  easily.  Stretch  the  canvas  or  muslin  tightly  over  the  frames,  tackino- 
the  inside  edge  and  glueing  the  outside  edge  to  the  wooden  frame.  In  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  back  of  the  flat,  fasten  a  rope  as  long  as  the 
flat  itself.     Put  several  screw-eyes  along  the  sides  of  the  flats  to  lace  them 
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together  and  it  is  completed  except  for  tlie  paint.  Kalsomine  is  the  best  paint 
to  use  and  is  very  inexpensive.  It  may  be  bought  loose  in  vivid  colors  and 
mixed  to  the  desired  shade.  A  little  sizing  must  be  used  to  make  it  stick. 
The  children  will  enjoy  mixing  their  own  colors  to  paint  flats  with. 

For  most  plays  a  back  drop  is  necessary.  A  very  good  sky  effect  may  be 
had  by  painting  the  drop  a  light  shade  of  blue  at  the  bottom  and  darker  near 
the  top.  Blue  lights  on  this  give  a  midnight  effect  while  amber  and  white 
gi\-e  a  mid-day  scene  and  white  gives  the  cold  of  winter.  Red  and  amber 
against  the  blue  give  sunset  or  dawn. 

When  we  begin  lighting,  footlights  are  necessary.  These  should  be 
shaded  from  the  eyes  of  the  audience  in  some  way.  There  should  also  be  a 
top  row  of  border  lights  to  counteract  the  shadowy  effect  of  this.  Flood 
lights  are  not  necessary  but  often  produce  a  lovelier  effect  than  the  others 
alone.  It  is  very  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  v\rork  up  the  different 
effects  of  lighting  in  a  play. 

When  the  children  you  teach  want  to  give  a  play  try  letting  them  make 
their  own  scenery  and  see  if  it  doesn't  increase  interest,  teach  many  new 
skills,  and  provide  for  a  great  deal  of  new  experience. 

Charlotte  Perrie,  Senior  '04. 
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The  Romance  of  A  Library 

r  school  we  are  told  that  the  library  is  a  treasure  house  of  knowl- 
edge where  we  may,  by  diligent  perusal  of  material,  gain  a  few  of 
the  pearls  of  wisdom  thus  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  idea  is  incul- 
cated tliat  a  work  atmosphere,  a  seriousness  of  purpose,  should 
pervade   the   place,   whether   we   be   searching   for   knowledge   or 


chasing  grades. 


"How  do  you  spend  your  leisure  time?"  is  a  question  that  the 
library  will  answer  for  us,  and  so  we  go  there  for  the  amusement 
that  books  afford. 

So  interested  are  we  in  pursuing  our  own  respective  ways,  be  they 
pleasure  or  work,  that  we  do  not  stop  to  think  of  the  romance  of  our  sur- 
roundings. Is  "just  a  roomful  of  books"  all  that  a  library  means  to  you?  It 
is  possible  to  reconstruct  one  from  something  more  than  paper  and  print ;  to 
people  it  with  the  flesh  and  blood  that  really  constructed  it;  to  recapture  the 
spirit  that  breaks  from  printed  pages  and  yet  has  no  voice  to  speak. 

Granted  the  power,  what  would  we  see?  Certainly  it  would  be  a  strange 
assemblage  to  our  modern  eyes.  A  roomful  of  people  in  the  dress  and  hair- 
cuts of  by-gone  ages!     Old  friends  and  yet  perfect  strangers  in  the  flesh! 

One  wonders  what  would  happen  under  such  circumstances.  What  illu- 
minating bits  of  conversation  we  might  hear!  Would  Chaucer  bemoan  the 
deterioration  of  the  English  language?  What  would  John  Bunyan  have  to 
say  to  Lord  Byron?  How  many  jokes  would  "Mark  Twain"  tell?  Would 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris  find  anything  in  common?  Could 
Mencken  retain  his  attitude  of  superiority?  These  and  other  questions  we 
might  iind  answered.  Did  some  of  the  authors  prove  so  vehement  in  their 
speech  as  in  their  writings  the  peacefulness  of  the  surroundings  might  be 
somewhat  marred. 

I  have  said  that  it  would  seem  a  strange  assemblage,  and  yet  how  deeply, 
essentially  human.  There  would  be  success,  typified  by  the  author  whose 
ideal  was  realized,  whose  works  are  widely  read  and  well  liked.  Then  we 
might  pick  out  the  strong,  ptirposeful  face  of  the  man  who  had  unfurled  the 
banner  of  his  principles  for  the  world  to  see  and  cared  not  how  it  liked  it. 
Next,  perhaps  our  eyes  would  light  on  the  dreamy  face  of  a  poet  who  saw 
visions  of  beauty  and  entrusted  them  to  words  for  the  pleasure  and  inspiration 
of  the  race.  The  iconoclast  would  stand  out  by  way  of  contrast  and  we 
might  feel  pity  for  the  man  who,  hurt  by  the  world,  tried  to  smash  the  images 
of  its  ideals.  The  determined  face  of  the  reformer,  the  student  face  of  the 
scientist,  the  dream  in  the  eyes  of  the  educator,  the  dogged  look  of  the  per- 
sistent writer  who  kept  on  in  spite  of  adverse  criticism  and  at  last  "arrived" 
would  all  lie  before  us.  A  few  countenances  would  be  marked  with  the  sign 
of  failure.     Starting  out  with  high  hopes  and  succeeding  in  presenting  their 
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message  to  the  world,  they  lived  to  see  it  embodied  in  a  dust-covered  book, 
a  sight  that  holds  more  pathos  than  we  busy  mortals  sometimes  realize. 

When  we  have  met  all  of  its  true  builders  we  might  look  at  the  library 
in  another  sense.  It  is  a  wonderful  chamber  which  contains  genii  capable  of 
marvelous  deeds.  We  enter  to  see  prosaic  walls  lined  with  shelves  of  books 
and  then  in  a  few  moments  we  may  find  ourselves  whisked  to  far  away  lands, 
there  to  delight  in  all  the  strange  sights  that  greet  us.  We  may  mingle  with 
princes  of  the  earth  or  with  its  humblest  laborers.  Scholars  may  speak  to  us 
or  we  may  endeavor  to  interpret  the  tongue  of  the  savage.  We  may  visit  any 
land  and  be  friends  with  all  whom  we  choose.  There  can  the  hand  of  time 
be  turned  backward  for  a  while  when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  long  gone  yesterday.  There  can  be  summoned  ati  will  any  spirit  that  ever 
actuated  man. 

Is  a  library  just  a  roomful  of  books  to  you? 

Anne  Schaefer,  Sp.  Sr. 
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A  GLIMPSE  AT  ONE  OF  THE  LIBRARIES 


LILETA  CAMPFIRE  GIRLS 
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Lileta  Campfire 


IRST  of  all,  we  want  to  ask  you  if  you  realize  from  what  source  our 
name  is  derived.  It  is  the  first  two  letters  of  the  three  names  of  a 
certain  person  we  all  admire  very  much. 

Second,  since  every  organization  has  a  purpose,  we,  of  course 
have  one,  and  we  wonder  if  you  know  what  it  is.     It  is: 

Seek  Beauty, 
Give  Service, 
Pursue  Knowledge, 
Be  Trustworthy, 
Hold  on  to  Health, 
Glorify  Work, 
Be  Happy. 

And  how  have  we  carried  out  this  purpose?  We  have  achieved  it  in  the 
following  ways.  At  Campfire  meetings  we  made  baskets,  went  out  on  hikes, 
where  we  were  taught  Camp  Cookery,  and  had  tafify  pulls.  Several  times 
Miss  Woolsey  entertained  us  at  her  apartment.  At  Christmas  time  we  filled 
a  stocking  for  a  little  girl  who  was  being  cared  for  by  the  Baltimore  County 
Children's  Aid  Society.  We  gave  Monsieur  Beaucaire  as  a  benefit  movie,  and 
we  expect  to  use  part  of  the  money  earned  to  present  a  gift  to  the  school. 

W^e  have  two  good  trips  in  store  for  us.  First,  an  annual  visit  to  the 
circus  and,  second,  our  week-end  camping  trip  down  on  the  South  River. 
This  year  we  shall  leave  for  camp  Friday  night,  April  30,  after  the  contest. 

There  will  be  ten  vacancies  in  the  Camp  Fire  next  year,  so  if  any  of  the 
Juniors  wish  to  join,  make  application  now. 

Fr.\nces  Ni.xon,  President. 
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What  Normal  Has  Done  to  Me 

HE  title  for  this  article  might  well  be  "What  Normal  Has  Done  For 

'W^        Me"  or  "To  Me."     In  such  an  article  one  would  naturally  expect  to 

■^  read  about  the  knowledge  and  experience  I  have  gained,  or  the  ideals 

and  principles  of  teaching  that  I  have  acquired,  or  perhaps  the  many 

new  interests  in  various  things.    But  it  will  not  be  about  any  of  these, 

valuable  as  they  may  be. 

At  the  end  of  my  high-school  career  I  knew  everything  under  the 
sun.  There  was  nothing  so  complex  that  I  did  not  know  all  about  it. 
I  was  not  even  bothered  by  "girls"  at  that  time,  and  what  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand  as  a  girl  ? 
As  [  come  to  the  end  of  my  two  years  at  Normal  I  know  that  I  d(in't  know 
so  much  after  all.  As  some  old  philosopher  said,  "The  less  a  man  knows  the 
more  he  thinks  he  knows ;  the  more  he  knows  the  less  he  thinks  he  knows."  It 
is  not  a  slam  at  my  teachers  when  I  say  that  I  know  how  much  I  don't  know. 
It  is  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  them. 

When  practice  teaching  began  I  thought  I  knew  something  about  teaching. 
When  it  was  all  over  I  began  to  see  how  much  I  didn't  know  about  it. 

Had  Normal  done  nothing  more  than  that,  it  would  not  have  done  me  much 
good,  Init  it  did  lots  more.  It  gave  me  an  inquiring-  mind  so  that  I  am  not  con- 
tent to  accept  everything  they  tell  me  or  that  I  read  as  true.  One  of  our  teacher., 
told  us  that  about  one-half  of  what  he  said  was  true,  the  other  half  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  no  one  knows  as  yet. 

When  a  person  thinks  he  knows  ever3'thing  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he 
is  afflicted  with  the  "swelled  head."  He  will  cease  to  learn,  and  stagnate. 
Therefore,  do  not  consider  the  admission  of  ignorance  a  disgrace,  but  regard  it 
as  a  challenge  to  your  highest  mental  powers.  If  you  can  say  to  the  "kids," 
"I  don't  know,  but  let's  find  out,"  you  will  do  some  real  teaching. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  many  speakers  in  asseml^Iy  tell  us  that  if  we  do 
not  remember  their  entire  address  to  at  least  never  forget  "this  one  thought  I 
wish  to  leave  with  }ou."  Usually  the  "thought"  has  gone  by  the  time  we  have 
completed  our  hundred-yard  dash  to  the  cafeteria.  However,  I  am  not  writing 
about  "thoughts"  that  have  gone,  but  about  a  "thought"  that  did  not  go. 

In  a  speech  about  Rural  Education  in  assembly,  Miss  Fannie  Dunn  of 
Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University,  cjuoted  the  aim  of  education  as  stated 
by  Professor  Thorndike  to  be  "to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness."  Every- 
thing else  she  said  in  that  assembly  has  departed  from  m\-  memory,  but  the  idea 
of  education  seeking  "to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness"  caught  my 
attention,  probably  because  it  was  so  different  from  any  aim  of  education  I 
became  acquainted  with  in  my  classes. 
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\\  lien  1  see  a  man.  wliose  face  sliows  e\'evy  "1)innp''  or  harsh  contact  with 
the  world,  walking  along  a  city  street  with  a  little  hoy,  his  son.  who  is  alert, 
inquiring  and  jovous,  1  begin  to  wonder.  One  sees  so  many  people  like  old 
Scrooge  in  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol";  people  who  have  allowed  their  "bumps'' 
to  sour  them  and  make  them  bitter  and  disagreeable.  My  job  as  a  teacher 
becomes  very  clear  to  me  then  and  I  see  that  I  must  try  to  keep  that  "kid''  from 
growing  up  like  his  parent.  And  when  one  sees  a  wizened,  dried-up,  "practical" 
man  and  reflects  that  once  he  was  like  the  youngsters  around  us,  with  their 
boundless  potentialities,  it  seems  a  pitv  that  he  ever  had  to  grow  up. 

Our  job  is  to  keep  alive  in  children  the  capacity  for  doing,  for  living,  which 
they  have  when  they  enter  school,  ^^'hen  we  can  say  regarding  the  children  we 
have  in  our  school  that  we  have  "increased  their  sum  of  happiness,"  then  we  are 
teachers  and  not  before. 

G.  H.  Algire,  Senior  '10. 
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Teaching — The  Biggest  Job  In  The  World 

EACHlXc;!     What  a  wealtli  of  possibilities  in  that  wurd !     How 
far-reaching  it  is  and  how  significant  to  every  one ! 

Few  of  us  realize  that  many,  many  times  a  day  we  are  teach- 
ing— sometimes  ourselves,  sometimes  others.  According  to  our 
type  uf  teaching,  ou.r  li\'es  prove  a  help  or  hindrance  to  those 
abeiut  us. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  all  we  do  and  say.  strive  to  do  right  with 
all  our  might  and  work  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellowmen  as  well  as 
ourselves,  then  we  are  teachers  of  the  highest  order.     Our  com- 
panions and  acquaintances,  who  are  our  pupils,  will  then  be  learn- 
ing worth-while  things  and  we.  as  unprofessional  teachers,  are  giving  them 
the  best  of  our  wares. 

If  our  words  and  actions  are  not  above  reproach,  then  we  need  to  intro- 
spect and  try  to  make  better  or  best  that  which  is  not  so  good. 

What  has  been  said  deals  with  unconscious  teaching — teaching  in  which 
everyone  participates  all  the  time,  either  for  better  or  for  worse. 

But  what  about  teaching  as  a  profession — a  life  job?  \\  hat  has  it  tc 
offer  us?  Why  should  we  be  interested  in  that  extensive  tield  of  work — 
teaching? 

The  word  itself  is  potent  with  meaning"  and  rich  in  expression.     Each 
letter  that  helps  to  make  the  living  word — "Teaching" — is  full  of  significance. 
T — What  does  it  represent? 
The  T  in  Teaching  means  Training. 

Yes,  teaching  as  a  profession  offers  training — training  in  patience,  in  per- 
sistence and  in  citizenship  virtues.  The  proverb  "patience  is  a  virtue"  often 
changes  to  "patience  is  a  necessity"'  when  it  comes  to  classroom  management. 
We  get  training  in  patience  and  that  training  carries  over  in  life  situations 
outside  the  "little  red  schoolhouse."  Teaching  ably  qualifies  one  in  the  art 
of  persistence.  There  are  blue  days  and  rosy  days  and  the  former  may  often 
seem  to  outnumber  the  latter.  However,  each  difficulty  surmounted  makes 
one  more  confident  and  capable  when  encountering  other  discouraging  situa- 
tions. The  training  we  get  in  citizenship  virtues  is  beyond  compare.  Hon- 
esty, co-operation,  broad-mindedness  and  sympathy  must  precede,  accompany 
and  follow  classroom  teaching.  Are  not  those  virtues  essential  in  our  living 
with  ourselves  and  others?  The  training  in  citizenship  qualities  makes  one 
more  useful  and  happ\'  in  his  relations  to  society. 
E  in  Teaching. 
For  what  does  it  stand? 
E  means  Enterprising. 

Perhaps  when  we  further  explain  enterprising  as  analagous  to  adven- 
turing and  undertaking  we  can  see  better  the  part  teaching  plays  in  our  lives 
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Those  who  are  ci-intcnt  to  stay  in  a  rut  and  are  satisfied  with  things  as  tliey 
are,  never  cHmh  \ery  far  up  the  ladder  of  success.  We  must  be  ready  to  try 
new  things.  Teaching  develops  initiative,  for  any  instructor  who  wants  his 
juipils  to  drink  from  a  gushing  fountain  rather  than  a  stagnant  pool  must 
ever  be  on  the  alert  to  start  experiments.  What  suits  one  child  cannot  suit 
all.  Teaching  helps  us  realize  the  importance  of  being  always  ready  to  do 
new  things  and  wander  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  if  the  wide  and 
crooked  one  is  better  when  thinking  in  terms  of  our  pupils'  mental,  physical 
and  spiritual  growth.     Teaching"  shows  us  the  futility  of  staying  in  a  rut. 

A. 

The  A  in  Teaching  means  Achievement. 

\\'e  like  to  feel  as  though  we  are  doing  something  worthwhile — are  really 
accomplishing  something,  dim't  we?  Teaching  is  achieving.  We  take  children 
as  they  come  to  us  with  their  natural  equipment,  interests  and  instincts.  We 
try  to  develop  those  qualities  that  are  desirable  and  inhibit  the  traits  that  are 
not  good.  Every  day  we  are  working — achieving.  The  materials  we  use  are 
plastic — they  are  children.  We  are  helping  them  build  something  more  stu- 
pendous than  pyramids.  We  are  helping  them  mold  their  lives  in  the  best, 
the  most  beautiful  pattern.    Does  not  that  alone  make  teaching  a  big,  big  job? 

C. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  that  the  C  in  Teaching  represents  is 
Character.  All  of  us  have  a  certain  type  of  character,  but  teaching  tends  to 
develop  character  of  the  highest  order.  When  we  see  how  our  pupils  look 
up  to  us  for  guidance,  there  is  something  within  that  compels  us  to  be  good 
so  that  we  can  be  worthy  of  their  respect  and  affection. 

H. 

There  are  many  things  that  the  H  in  Teaching  means — Happiness, 
Humor,  Helpfulness.  Honor  and  Humbleness,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Happiness.  Teaching  is  a  pleasant  occupation  because  we  work  with  tiie 
most  interesting  materials — children.  They  are  vivacious  and  lively.  They 
are  happy  and  their  hajipiness  is  contagious.  Teaching  imbues  one  with  a 
sense  of  happiness  because  one  is  helping.  Happiness  is  one  of  the  goals  of 
life.    Teaching  helps  you  reach  that  goal. 

I.  '^  ^ 

Can  you  guess  what  "1"  means? 

''I"  represents  Industry. 

Tdle  people  are  a  curse  to  human  society;  industrious  persons  are  a  bless- 
ing. After  all,  tiie  Imsy  people  are  the  happy  people,  the  successful  people. 
Those  who  have  time  to  sit  and  forever  fold  their  hands  are  not  the  persons  to 
be  envied.  E\eryone  needs  to  have  something  in  which  he  is  particularly 
interested  and  center  his  activities  around  that  particular  thing.  Why  not 
let  teaching  be  "The  Thing?" 

N. 

N  is  symbolic  of  Nobleness. 

Teaching  calls  for  noble  words  and  actions.  Self  cannot  be  dominant. 
The  welfare  of  others  must  be  considered.  We  need  to  have  noble  purposes 
and  ideas.    Teaching  is  a  noble  profession. 
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G— the  last  letter  of  the  word — signifies  Growth.  The  moral  growth  that 
accompanies  teaching  is  invaluable.  We  learn  to  stop,  look  and  listen  before 
we  judge.  We  dare  not,  by  our  conduct,  set  an  example  that  will  in  any  way 
weaken  the  morale  of  any  school,    ^\'e  try  to  look  up  and  lift  up. 

Teaching  embodies  Training.  Enterprise.  Achievement.  Character.  Hap- 
piness. Industry,  Nobleness  and  Growth.  These  factors  are  the  foundation  of 
successful  living.  Teaching  is  helping  others  live  most  and  serve  best.  By 
fulfilling  that  mission  we  can  truthfully  and  fervently  say :    "Teaching  is  the 

biggest  job  in  the  world." 

Dorothy  Brash  ears. 
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What  Normal  School  Has  Meant  To  Me 

HEY  sav.  "Ignorance  is  bliss,"  and  well  I  do  believe  it.  When  I 
I  '  finished  high  school.  I  thought  I  knew  about  all  there  was  to  be  known. 
■*•  I   had   no  need   for   studying.      Since   I    came   to    Normal    School.   I 

have  had  opened  to  me  the  world  of  knowledge,  and  I  have  learned 
to  appreciate  and  desire  knowledge.  I  am  sincere  in  saying  that 
my  two  years  at  Normal  School  have  meant  more  to  me  than  all  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

I  have  learned  so  much  about  human  nature  by  living  with  such 
a  group.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rare  privilege  to  live  with  nearly 
one  thousand  persons  of  your  own  age.     I  have  learned  to  under- 
stand people  better  and.  consequently,  to  like  more  people.     What  a  shame  to 
form  opinions  of  people  before  you  really  know  them !     People  are  so  different 
when  you  know  them  than  what  they  seem. 

Teaching  is  a  sacred  profession  and  no  one  should  enter  it  unless  they  love 
it  and  realize  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  If  I  .should  have  gone  to  teaching  when 
I  left  high  school,  what  a  pitiful  teacher  I  would  have  been !  My  teaching 
would  have  been  a  failure,  indeed,  even  though  now  it  may  not  be  as  successful 
as  I  wi.sh  it  might  be.  Normal  School  has  given  to  me  high  ideals  of  teaching, 
the  best  of  present-day  methods,  and  a  longing  to  do  the  best  I  can.  I  have 
seen  many  wonderful  teachers  unsparingly  giving  their  lives  for  education  and 
so  I  have  been  spurred  on. 

I  have  realized  what  it  means  to  live  a  pure,  unselfish  and  clean  life.  Of 
course,  all  people  in  any  community  are  not  good,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
.students  at  the  Normal  School  at  Towson  are  a  select  group.  Morally,  the  great- 
est thing  that  I  have  from  my  life  here  is  the  realization  of  the  beauty  of  goodness 
and  purity  of  a  Christian  soul. 

J.  Marie  Kf.lly,  Senior  '15 
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Values  of  Student  Teaching 

HEN  we,  as  seniors,  look  back  on  our  tenn  of  student-teaching,  do 
\Y/  "^  think  of  it  in  the  light  of  values?  Maybe,  some  of  us  do,  but  I 
' '^  dare  say  that  most  of  us  do  not  take  time  to  think  of  student-teaching- 
as  being  of  great  worth.  Here  are  some  of  the  benefits  as  I  see  them. 
First  of  all,  we  must  look  ahead  into  next  year,  our  first  trial 
at  real  teaching.  With  the  future  in  mind,  we  should  aim  to  get  all 
the  teaching  experience  possible  in  twelve  weeks.  My  reason  for 
making  such  a  statement  is  this :  probably,  one-third  of  us  will  be 
placed  in  one-room  schools,  and  about  one-fourth  of  us  in  two-room 
schools.  Of  course,  the  students  from  Baltimore  City  and  some 
county  students  will  go  into  graded  schools,  but  \\e  must  consider  everybody. 
Our  burdens  will  be  lightened  if  we  can  use  student-teaching  experiences  to  help 
answer  the  problems  which  arise. 

One  does  not  feel  the  need  of  experience  until  he  tries  the  job  of  teaching 
children.  I  almost  shudder  when  I  look  back  on  the  first  time  that  I  stood  before 
a  class  of  boys  and  girls.  I  was  so  self-conscious  that  every  muscle  in  my  body 
was  tense.  My  training  teacher  said  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  "I  could 
see  you  were  not  at  ease,  but  don't  worry,  for  you  will  not  think  of  yourself  in 
a  few  days."  Suppose  I  had  been  in  a  rural  school  without  anyone  to  console 
me  or  encourage  me!  What  would  I  have  done?  Nobody  knows  what  the  out- 
come would  have  been. 

Since  v^-e  are  sent  to  two  practice  centers  during  the  twelve  weeks  we  see 
different  situations.  For  sake  of  illustration,  let's  suppose  that  a  senior  is  sent 
to  the  first  grade  for  six  weeks,  then  to  the  upper  grades  of  a  two-room  school 
for  six  weeks.  Doesn't  he  get  a  wider  experience  by  being  in  two  centers  than 
by  staying  at  one  the  entire  twelve  weeks?  He  most  assuredly  does.  He  has 
an  opportunity  to  see  many  children,  to  observe  how  they  behave  in  their  particu- 
lar situation,  and  how  dififerent  teachers  handle  the  boys  and  girls.  We  know 
that  no  two  children  behave  alike,  and  we  know  that  no  two  teachers  teach 
alike.     So  we  have  a  chance  to  get  many  viewpoints. 

By  having  a  term  of  student-teaching  we  get  an  idea  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  elementary  school.  It  has  been  at  least  six  years  since  we  were  in  the  grades 
auu  many,  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  schools  during  that  time.  Not 
oiriy  nave  the  courses  of  study  changed,  but  the  methods  are  very  much  differ- 
ent than  formerly.  It  is  true  that  we  have  courses  in  methods  here  in  the  Normal 
School,  but  we  are  not  sure  they  will  function  until  we  have  seen  them  tried. 
Remember  the  adage,  "Seeing  is  believing.'' 

Student-teaching  should  make  one  open-minded.  I  venture  to  sav  that  a 
person  without  any  experience  would  try  to  force  his  ideas  upon  the  children. 
We  see  so  many  boys  and  girls  during  the  twelve  weeks  that  we  realize  they 
have  worthwhile  ideas,  as  well  as  we,  which  we  should  take  into  consideration. 
We  must  remember  that  although  we  go  into  the  schools  to  teach  we  continue 
to  learn  while  we  are  teaching. 

Student-teaching  has  many  \'alue5  of  which  we  should  be  conscious,  ^^'e 
gain  experience  on  which  to  begin  real  teaching,  we  get  a  definite  idea  as  to  the 
elementary  school  curriculum,  and  we  should  be  made  open-minded  by  it. 

M.  Grace  Lyons,  Senior  '14. 
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Historic  Spots  in  Baltimore  County 

1.  Forney's  Tavern  at  Reislerstown.  It  was  a  jolly  tavern  of  olden  days, 
not  only  serving  travelers  from  Philadelphia  bnt  being  a  popular  resort  of  gay 
folk.     Betsy  Patterson  made  merry  here  on  one  occasion. 

2.  Clynmalira  Manor  and  My  Lady's  Manor  were  deeded  to  Charles  Carroll 
in  1695  and  1705.  There  is  a  stone  marking  the  western  boundary  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Curry  near  Corbett.  David  Stewart,  Aquilla  Anderson  and  William 
Slade  were  among  the  first  settlers.  Two  of  Stewart's  daughters  are  buried  on 
what  is  now  Linden  Hope  Farm,  owned  by  H.  R.  Hutchins.  and  their  gravestones 
show  the  date  of  their  death  as  1789.  * 

3.  St.  James'  Church  on  My  Lady's  Manor.  It  was  built  in  1752.  Flerc 
are  buried  the  Slades,  the  Stewarts  and  the  Andersons.  During  the  Revolution 
the  church  was  used  as  an  improvised  powder  magazine  for  one  year  and  an 
armed  garrison  was  stationed  here.  An  old  school — St.  James'  Academy — occu- 
pied one  corner  of  the  churchyard  and  the  bricks  of  which  it  was  built  are  now 
in  the  belfry  of  the  church.  There  are  a  number  of  graves  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  here. 

4.  Soldier's  Delight  Hundred.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  tracts  of 
land  and  at  the  present  day  all  that  retains  the  name  of  Soldier's  Delight  is  a 
tract  of  land  near  Owings  Mills. 

5.  Fort  Garrison,  built  in  1693,  is  still  standing  in  the  town  of  Garrison 
It  is  the  oldest  permanent  fort  in  Maryland. 

6.  The  Green  Springs  Home,  built  1774,  is  near  Chattolanee  Station.  Here 
are  the  original  rooms,  one  containing  niches  for  statuary.  There  is  also  an  old 
daguerreotype  of  the  first  lady  who  came  from  England. 

7.  Old  Sater's  Church.  Henry  Safer,  who  was  a  devout  Christian  man, 
held  prayer  meetings  in  the  wilderness  of  what  is  now  Green  Sjjring  \'alley. 
Here  we  find  Old  Sater's  Church,  built  in  1742,  in  honor  of  him.  lie  lies  buried 
under  the  part  of  the  church  over  which  the  iniljiit  stands.  This  was  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  Maryland. 

8.  On  the  beautiful  estate  of  Trentham,  built  1746,  near  Garrison,  is  an 
old  stone  bathhouse,  octagonal  in  shajie,  where  the  Craddocks  bathed  many  years 
ago.  Two  mahogany  bathtubs  still  are  to  be  seen  there.  The  house  near  it  is 
also  standing. 

9.  "The  Elms"  on  the  Reisterstown  Road,  owned  and  occujiied  now  by 
the  Misses  Gray,  was  the  former  home  of  the  son  of  Francis  Scott  Key  and 
here  the  author  of  our  national  song  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 

10.  Montrose,  about  three  miles  north  of  Reisterstown,  is  the  home  of 
Elizabeth  Patterson  of  Baltimore,  who  married  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  whom 
Na])oleo'i  would  not  allow  to  enter  France.  Among  other  shrubbery  is  a  yew 
tree  planted  by  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  said  to  have  Ijeen  brought  by  liim  from 
France. 

11.  The  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  in  I'ike.sville  was  the  United  States 
ar.senal  during  the  Civil  War.  The  old  powder  magazine  is  to  be  seen  and  there 
is  a  relic  room  where  are  gathered  many  things  belonging  to  the  heroes  who  wore 
the  gray. 

EvKi.YN  MiNNicn,  Senior '11. 
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Nina 


By  EvERP.TT  Maccowan,  Sp.  Senior,  1926. 


-_-_  E  found  her  at  the  top  of  an  abandoned  outhouse,  one  of  a  group 
Y^  that  surrounded  this  old  Russian  mansi<jn.  Bare  of  an)-  furniture, 
save  an  iron  cot,  this  bleak,  cold  room  had  iDeen  Nina's  refuge  for 
months.  It  was  now  November,  and  wintry  winds  were  blowing, 
bringing  snow  and  a  sense  of  desolation.  Nina  responded  to  our 
knock  by  a  scarcely  audible  murmur,  then  shrank  back  into  a  corner 
as  we  entered.  At  our  invitation  to  her  to  make  her  home  with  us, 
she  stared  at  us  pitifully,  wonderingly,  for  a  moment,  then  making 
a  deep  curtesy  to  my  mother,  she  shyly  smiled  her  gratitude  and 
overv,-helming  relief. 
Nina  was  without  doubt  the  shyest,  most  silent  little  creature  I  have  ever 
known.  Sometimes  her  silences  seemed  to  imply  that  to  her  most  Americans 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  insisted  on  saying' it.  She  was  as  mysterious  to  us 
as  we  were  to  her.  It  was  not  until  long  afterward  that  we  learned  her 
pathetic  story  and  were  able  to  understand  somewhat  the  harsh,  bitter,  arro- 
gant streak  in  her  character. 

Her  story  is  a  trite  one.  I  have  heard  so  many  similar,  so  many  much 
worse.  Her  great-grandfather,  a  political  emigre  from  Italy  in  the  60's,  fled 
to  Russia  and  married  into  an  old  Moscow  fy.mily.  Nina's  father  rose  to  be 
a  Brigadier-General  with  the  Imperial  Forces.  His  daughters  were  educated 
at  the  Marie  Alexandrovna  Institute  for  the  Daughters  of  the  Military  at 
Petrograd.  Here  Nina  was  taught  to  be  a  lad}^  So  thoroughly  was  she 
versed  in  the  rudiments  of  this  art  that,  in  spite  of  everything  she  suffered, 
she  has  remained  what  she  was  meant  to  be — a  lady. 

Russian  girls  know  nothing  of  the  social  freedom  we  enjoy,  and  yet  the 
well-to-do  Russian  family  of  pre-war  days  was  held  together  very  loosely. 
The  children  were  left  to  the  careless,  though  usually  tender  devotion  of 
tutors,  nurses  and  servants.  Their  moral  and  spiritual  training  was  often 
totally  neglected.  Their  mental  path  was  smoothed  for  them  ;  their  school 
tasks  done  for  them  if  they  desired  it;  they  were  treated  as  children  until 
they  graduated  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  They  always  wore  severely 
plain,  dark  uniforms  to  school  and  theatre ;  little  white  aprons  were  seen  only 
on  "dress"  occasions.  A  "party"  dress  without  sleeves  was  unheard  of;  such 
a  treat  v\'as  reserved  until  after  marriage. 

Nina  told  us  that  up  to  the  day  she  left  Petrograd,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  she  had  never  crossed  the  street  without  holding  the  hand  of  her  mother, 
governess  or  sister.  The  one  art  which  was  not  neglected  was  the  ability  to 
speak  foreign  languages.  In  this  Nina  shone.  Pier  command  of  French  and 
English  was  remarkable  and  to  hear  her  speak  them  was  delightful. 
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In  the  summer  of  1919,  Xina  and  her  sister  Sonia,  four  years  younger, 
were  on  the  old  family  estate  in  the  province  of  Saratnf.  Her  mother  \vas  in 
Switzerland,  her  father  at  the  front,  absorl)ed  in  military  duties.  Igor,  her 
younger  brother,  had  just  joined  the  White  army.  He  never  saw  his  parents 
again.     When  rumors  began  to  sift  through  that  the  Red  army  was  heading 

South,  pillaging,  killing,  destroying.  Genera!   D wrote  to  his  children 

to  remain  on  the  estate  with  their  faithful  old  nurse  until  their  mother  should 
arrive.  Imagine  their  growing  fear  and  terrcir  as  railway  communications 
became  daily  less  secure.  Suddenly,  an  unforeseen  calamity  occurred.  Their 
nurse  died,  leaving  them  surrounded  Ijy  liewildered,  ignorant  peasantry, 
whose  faith  in  their  masters  was  l^eing  rapidly  shaken.  I-'or  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  Xina  was  forced  to  think.  Panic  stricken,  she  and  Sonia  donned 
soldiers'  clothes,  cut  of?  their  long  hair  and,  taking  a  few  treasures,  began  the 
long,  lonely,  hopeless  trek  across  the  Urals,  away  from  the  path  of  the  Reds. 

Of  course,  she  expected  to  return  in  a  few  months  at  most;  everyone  did. 
So  began  the  journeyings  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  frightened,  helpless 
refugees,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what  their  destination  might  be.  Some- 
times their  train  would  be  switched  for  weeks  on  to  a  siding,  and  the  pas- 
sengers from  four  cars -be  herded  like  cattle  into  one.  Sometimes  they  were 
parcelled  off  and  allotted  a  barrack,  a  baggage  car  or  stable  in  which  they 
waited,  uncomplaining,  for  the  news  of  deliverance  that  never  came.  It  was 
common  to  see  the  young  folks  go  on  ahead,  while  their  brave  parents  will- 
ingly returned  to  ultimate  starvation  or  death. 

Thus  Xina  reached  Ekaterinburg,  where  another  tragedy  occurred.  Sonia 
became  lost  and  could  not  be  found  when  the  opportunity  for  release  came. 
Xina  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  some  charitable  French  officers  and, 
more  desolate  than  ever,  continued  eastward  towards  an  unknown  destination. 
Months  later  she  found  herself  in  Omsk,  where  she  was  adopted  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  In  Xina's  own  words,  "the  Americans  have  saved  my 
life  for  over  three  years.  I  will  always  be  indebted  to  them,  but  they  are  a 
strange  people.  They  have  no  souls.  I  cannot  and  do  not  like  them,  although 
I  have  tried  to."  In  Omsk  she  contracted  severe  rheumatism,  sutTering  a 
great  deal.  Two  and  a  half  years  later  she  arrived  in  Madivostok,  one  of 
Mother  Allen's  band  of  orphans.  Should  we  condemn  her  for  refusing  to  be 
further  transported  to  Petrograd  with  the  800  Russian  children  who  were 
returned  to  their  grateful  parents?  Half-way  around  the  world  they  went,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Xina's  father  and  mother  both  died 
mourning  the  loss  of  their  dear  ones. 

Happily,  Xina  found  her  brother  at  this  last  outpost  of  civilization.  Nina 
is  cruel  now  and  1)itter  at  life.  And  her  laughter  is  harsh  and  taunting  as  she 
recalls  the  mocking  answer  she  gave  to  a  shy,  ardent  young  English  sub- 
altern r>n  his  way  back  to  India  to  rejoin  his  regiment. 
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Delta  Beta  Delta 

The  Delta  Beta  Delta  Sorority  was  the  first  permanent  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  Normal  School.  It  originated  in  Washington  College  in  1876 
and  was  brought  over  to  the  old  Normal  School  in.  the  city  in  1910  and  later 
out  to  Towson,  where  it  has  been  in  existence  ever  since. 

The  chief  aims  of  the  Sorority  are  to  promote  the  spirit  of  comradeship 
among  the  students  and  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  them  both  in  their  work 
and  pla)'. 
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Do  Dreams  Come  True? 


HEN   Towson   was  known   as   Tovvson  Towne,  and   when   there   was 
VV/       no   trolley    hne    from    Baltimore   to   Towson   Towne,    and    when    the 
'*  Maryland   State  Normal   School   was  not  conceived  of,  the  grounds 

that  now  are  covered  with  spacious  buildings  were  then  nothing  but 
lands  that  were  tilled  by  old  Mr,  Jacobson.  I  said  that  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  had  not  been  conceived  of,  but  I  may  say 
that  old  Mr.  Jacobson  did  have  a  vision  of  his  hill  being  capped  with 
a  great  building.  He  could  see  girls  in  fluffy  hoop  skirts  strolling 
upon  his  property.  He  always  wanted  his  dream  to  come  true.  Yet 
he  never  lived  to  realize  his  vision. 
In  1909  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  at  Lafayette  Square,  was 
tntireh-  too  small  to  accommodate  the  students  who  wished  to  be  enrolled  there. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  After  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  affair  were  settled  the  site  that  was  chosen  for  the  new  school 
would  have  gladdened  old  Mr.  Jacobson's  heart,  had  he  known  it,  for  it  was 
none  other  than  his  hill. 

Could  Mr.  Jacobson  look  down  now  and  see  his  beloved  hill,  he  would  see 
a  very  different  view  from  that  of  which  he  had  dreamed. 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  made  up  of  five  buildings :  the 
Administration  Building,  Newell  and  Richmond  Halls,  the  Power  House,  and, 
last  but  not  least.  Miss  Tail's  home. 

At  York  Road  there  is  a  curved,  stone  driveway,  dotted  here  and  there 
along  the  side  with  lights  and  bits  of  shrubbery,  that  leads  up  the  hill  and  past 
the  Administration  Building.  We  look  at  this  building  and  see  that  it  is  of 
Middle  English  architecture  and  constructed  of  dull  red  brick.  Here  are  located 
the  administrative  offices,  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories,  the  auditorium,  the 
library  and  reading  rooms,  the  practice  school,  the  home  economics  department, 
the  cafeteria  for  day  students  and  the  school  store. 

We  leave  the  Administration  Building  and  walk  down  the  hill.  We  next 
come  to  Richmond  Hall,  a  new  dormitory  that  was  added  in  1924.  There  are 
four  floors  in  the  main  part  of  Richmond  Hall  and  six  in  what  is  known  as  the 
tower.    This  hall  is  joined  to  Newell  Hall  by  an  arch. 

On  down  the  lighted  driveway  we  stroll  and  reach  Newell  Hall.  On  each 
end  of  this  dormitory  there  is  a  wing  and  in  each  corner  of  the  wing  there  is  a 
door.  In  the  center  of  the  building  is  the  main  entrance.  Directly  in  front  of 
Newell  Hall  there  is  a  patch  of  green,  filled  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery. 
Among  these  are  benches  where  the  students  sit,  either  to  meditate  or  to  enjoy 
the  beautiful  outdoors. 

Down  by  Newell  Hall  we  go,  around  the  corner.  Just  back  of  the  dormitory 
is  the  I'ower  House.  Here  is  where  we  get  our  heat,  light  and  water.  The 
gymnasium  and  laundry  are  in  this  building. 

We  turn  aiifl  look  upon  Miss  Tail's  home,  a  dwelling  that  is  just  a  little 
old-fashioned  looking  v\ith  its  white  paint  and  green  shutters.  It  reminds  one 
of  an  old  .Southern  plantation  home  with  its  wide  veranda.  The  cindered  drive- 
way with  its  border  of  stately  trees  makes  us  think  that  any  moment  a  lovely 
girl  in  ho(jp  skirts  inay  appear. 

Yes,  old  Mr.  Jacobson  would  be  very  proud  of  his  hill  could  he  see  it  now. 

Myrtle  Cullen,  Senior  '15. 
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Reminiscence  of  Normal  Days 

HE  was  iust  a  little  lady  with  silvery  hair  and  a  sweet  face,  a  face 

Sthat  had  been  wreathed  in  smiles  very  often. 
Today,  as  the  tirst  buds  of  spring  were  peeping  through  and 
the  grass  had  become  like  a  great  green  carpet  over  her  lawn,  she 
sat  bv  her  window  watching  the  robins  as  they  hopped  about  and 
dreaming  of  another  spring  so  long  ago. 

That  spring,  how  sweet  and  all  too  brief  it  had  been!  She 
remembered  her  little  room  in  Richmond  Hall  with  its  dainty 
draperies  and  soft  lights.  How,  on  Friday  evenings,  when  work 
was  done,  the  girls  would  congregate  with  their  ""ukes"  and  sing 
the  popular  songs  of  the  day.  And  the  feasts  they  used  to  have,  such  delicious 
things  they  used  to  eat — when  lights  were  ""out." 

She  saw  the  beautiful  campus  stretching  away,  touched  with  flowers  of 
white  and  gold,  the  school  colors,  too;  strange  she  hadn't  thought  of  that 
before.  And  the  great  trees  that  protected  them  so  kindly  on  the  warm  June 
days — when  work  was  forgotten. 

She  saw  the  big  building  on  the  hill  where  all  her  knowledge  of  lesson 
plans,  child's  interests,  etc.,  was  obtained  and,  thinking  thus,  she  almost 
heard  the  old  clock  strike  nine  and  saw  the  girls  racing  from  the  "dorms." 

Yes,  they  were  the  happy  days!  Days  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  but  as 
she  leaned  drowsily  back  in  her  chair  I  caught  her  quoting  the  words  of  our 
beloved  Longfellow : 

■■■Life  is  checkered,  shade  and  sunshine." 

Jane  Powell,  Senior  '6. 
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PUBLICITY. 

"Tf  puhlieity  made  a  millionaire  out  of  chewing  gum,  what  a  jjrestige  miglit  be  built  for  education 
if  we  could  but  show  our  people  that  'the  flavor  lasts'," 
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AN  APPRR{T^ATION  OF  NORMAL'S 
BEAUTY. 


Anna  R.  Eigner,  Sr.   S. 

In  many  books  which  you  have 
read  there  are  passages  devoted  to 
the  description  of  beautiful  build- 
ings. There  is  an  interesting  one 
which  I  recall  from  my  Junior  course 
in  Geography;  a  description  of  St. 
Mark's  Cathedral  in  Venice.  One 
of  the  students  had  given  a  report 
on  Italy  in  which  she  mentioned  the 
noted  Italian  buildings,  numbered 
among  which  was  this  famous  ca- 
thedral. It  was  described  as  having 
peaceful  surroundings  of  well-cut 
lawns  and  gravel  walks,  beautiful 
arches  over  the  entrances,  images 
adorning  the  walls  and  great  spires 
towering  over  all-  There  have  been 
thousands  of  people  who  have  passed 
within  sight  of  this  cathedral  dur- 
ing the  centuries  of  its  existence. 
There  are  idlers  lounging  about, 
tradesmen  putting  their  wares  on  its 
very  steps,  and  beggars  basking  in 
the  sunlight.  Not  one  of  them  lifts 
his  eyes  to  the  beautiful  cathedral; 
not  one  face  is  brightened  by  it. 
Many  others  do  feel  the  influence  of 
its  stateliness  and  beauty. 

Our  attitude  toward  Normal  re- 
sembles that  of  these  Italians.  We  all 
profess  to  admire  beautiful  buildings, 
yet  often,  when  they  are  familiar  to 
us,  we  take  them  for  granted  and, 
like  the  Venetians,  forget  to  appre- 
ciate them.  Our  own  Normal  School 
at  Towson  is,  in  many  respects,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  attractive  of 
all  Maryland's  school  buildings.  Sit- 
uated on  historic  York  Road,  top- 
ping a  grassy  slope,  interspersed 
with  gravel  walks,  which  are  bor- 
dered with  shrubbery,  stand  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Dormitory  Build- 
ings. To  me  they  embody  the  ideals 
of  the  school.  Therefore,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  appreciate  their  beauty,  gaze 
at  them  often  and  let  the  peaceful- 
ness,  the  dignity  and  the  beauty  en- 
ter into  our  daily  lives. 

Memories  of  school  days  are  among 
pur  most  cherished  possessions,  and 
these  memories  always  centre  about 
a  place.  When  we  leave  dear  old 
Normal,  and  go  out  into  the  world 
scattering  in  all  directions,  let  us 
have  had  such  a  great  love  for  our 
Alma  Mater  that  our  minds  and  af- 
fections will  return  to  her  in  spirit, 
even  though  we  ourselves  do  not. 


OUR   BEAUTIFUL    RICHMOND   HALL. 


FRIENDLINESS. 


We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  year. 

Friendliness    is    a    charm    word.      It 

may  or  may  not  be  the  spirit  of  our 

school.     I  hope  it  is.     Do  the  Seniors 

I  feel  friendly  to  the  Juniors?     Do  the 

I  Juniors    sense    the     friendly     atmos- 

I  phere    the     minute    they    cross    our 

threshold? 

I      Two    years    ago    our      first    grade 
I  modeled  a  dairy  after  they  had  visit- 
!  ed   one  in   the   Green   Spring  Valley. 
•,  They  called  their  dairy,  "The  Priend- 
'  ly    Dairy."      Thus,    they    added    the 
word   "friendly"  to  their  vocabulary, 
and  for  sometime  the  new  word  gave 
I  the   character   to   their   environment. 
They  spoke  of  their  parents  as  "Our 
I  friendly      parents,"      and      of     their 
teachers  as  '.O.ur  friendly  teachers," 
■  and    of    their      classmates    as    "Our 
friendly   classmates."      They  beamed 
I  with  delight  at  the  use  of  the  word. 
I  ,In  one  of  the  hotels  in  Europe  where 
!  I   stopped     this    past     summer,    there 
hung  on  the  wall  a  greeting.     Trans- 
lated  it   means  this: 

"If    you     are    friendly    to     this 
house,     speak     about     it     to 
others; 
If   you   are   not   friendly,    tell   it 
to  us." 
Each  member  of  the  student  body 
can  become  a  bumper  or  a  shock  ab- 
sorber  to    ease   the    burden   of   some 
other  student.     Make  the  way  easy; 
break   the  shocks;    show   a   new  stu- 


dent how  to   meet  the   difficulties   in 
I  a  situation  such  as  we  have  here  at 
(Normal.      One  of  the  old  hymns  has 
it:    "Throw  out  the  Life  Line."  That 
is  what  friendliness  in  a  school  like 
this  can  mean.     Our  friendly  faculty! 
I  Our  friendly  classmates!   The  friend- 
ly   Seniors!     The    frienc'/ly    Juniors! 
They  are  all  potent  in  the  life  of  a 
real  school. 

LIDA  LEE  TALL. 


GIRLS'  GLEE  CXiUB  ATTRACTIONS 


The  Girl's  Glee  Club  sponsors  a 
number  of  musical  activities  through- 
out the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Knabe  Ampico 
concert  which  was  given  recently,  the 
Glee  Club  will  present  Mr.  Sigurd 
Nilssen,  basso,  in  a  concert  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  November  3rd;  and 
Mr.  Maurice  Dumesnil,  the  French 
pianist,  in  a  concert  on  November 
eleventh. 

Mr.  Dumesnil,  who  will  give  a 
Chopin  Debussy  program,  is  bring- 
ing Chopin's  piano  to  the  Normal 
School.  Thjs  is  said  to  be  the 
piano  upon  which  Chopin  composed 
some  of  his  preludes  and  his  funeral 
march.  Mr.  Dumesnil  will  play  the 
Chopin  numbers  on  Chopin's  piano. 
The  piano  is  loaned  by  a  French  Art 
Society  for  Mr.  Dumesnil's  tour,  and 
is  insured  for  fifty  thusand  dollars, 
— Margaret  Rohrer,  Sr.  12. 
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OUR  ALUMNI  CONTRIBUTE. 


Doubs,  Md., 
Dear  Miss  Munn:  — 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  an  old  friend 
when  I  opened  my  "Oriole"  and 
found  it  in  its  new  dress  and  boast- 
ing a  new  name.  After  I  had  read 
it,  I  decided  it  must  still  be  the 
"Oriole"  at  heart. 

I  started  last  month  to  write  and 
tell  you  how  much  good  that  little 
paper  does  me.  Each  month,  when 
it  comes,  I  feel  as  though  I  have  had 
a  trip  back  to  dear  old  M.  S.  N.  S. 
Somehow  we  seem  so  far  away,  ex- 
cept for  the  link  that  the  "Oriole" 
makes. 

-May    the    "Tower      Light"      burn 
brightly   and    always   keep    alive    the 
song  of  the  "Oriole." 
Sincerely, 
E.   Katherine   Gibson. 


THE  LISTENING  POST. 


WH.\T  OF  OUR  ALTJIMNI? 


TEACHERS. 


Thank  God  for  teachers! 

Teachers  of  children. 

Wee  children 

With  souls,  and  eager  eyes  and  true 

hearts; 
Rich   children,   poor  ones;    American 

children   or   foreign  born — 
Yet  children  all,  bearing  the  gifts  of 

the  Magi. 
Here's    Gold — faith      and      trust    in 

this — 

"My  Teacher." 
There's     Frankincense  —  love,     ana 

glowing   eyes 
That  prove  it,  if     one     is  worthy  a 

child  heart  which  reckons  all,  nor 

is  deceived. 
This — all  this, 
If  one  is  a  teacher — 
And  believes; 

And  I  would  believe — aye  fervently. 
In  children,  in  teachers,  in  teaching. 
Teaching,    a   science,      a      task,   with 

facts  to  teach. 
Teaching — a      privilege,      a      blessed 

gift,   with   children    to   learn! 

With  Angelo  Patri  I  look  ahead 
a  thbusand  years,  and  I  see  not  ships. 
nor  soldiers,  neither  cities  nor  wealth, 
but  children — laughing,  shouting 
children,  and  I  put  my  hand  in 
theirs,  and  smiling,  dream  of  sun- 
shine, and  endless  happy  days. 

For  I  am  a  teacher! 

Betty  Bowman,  '22. 


The  wedding  of  Miss  Madeline 
Willson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Carroll  Willson,  of  Rock  Hall, 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Gray, 
of  Elizabeth.  New  Jersey,  took  place 
on  Saturday,  September  the  eigh- 
teenth at  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Rev.  John  W. 
White  in  the  presence  of  a  few  rela- 
tives and   close   friends. 

The  bride  graduated  from  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  at 
Towson  and  taught  school  in  Annapo- 
lis  during   the   past   four  years. 

Mr.  Gray  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University  and  is  in  business  in  New 
York  City.  After  a  motor  trip 
through  New  York  State  and  New 
England  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  will  make 
their  home  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey. Miss  M''illson  was  one  of  the 
Class  of  '23. — Chestertown  Trans- 
cript. 


ANOTHER  ONE  OF  '23  MARRIED. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Alexander 
Graham  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter  Eugenia  Hollowell,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Newsom  Potts,  Jr.,  on 
Tuesday,  the  fifth  of  October,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-six,  at  Sal- 
isbury,  Maryland. 


WHY    I    WANT    TO    TEACH. 

I  want  to  teach  because  I  can  give 
most,  and  serve  best  in  this  capacity. 
Teaching  is  a  revelation;  always 
something  new:  I  want  to  teach 
because  I  find  children  inspiring,  or- 
iginal,   ingenious;    they    educate   me. 

What  a  world  this  would  be  with- 
out children!  A  dismal,  uninterest- 
ing world  indeed.  Children  are 
amazing,  delightful,  carefree  crea- 
tures. Best  of  all,  they  are  sincere. 
A  child  tells  the  truth  because  he  has 
not  learnpd  to  lie.  May  God  always 
help  children  remain  just  children! 
Rose  L.  Kornblatt,  Class  of  '26. 


PRACTICAIv  VALUE  OF  PRACTICE 
TEACHING. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  FIFTH  TALENT? 


Perhaps  your  fifth  and  unknown 
talent  is  writing.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  it  in  that  light?  Why 
not  use  ju.st  a  part  of  one  of  your  tal- 
ents— "Time" — and  write  for  your 
magazine — The  Tower  Light?  Col- 
leagues, if  you  have  not  discovered 
your  fifth  talent,  experiment.  Who 
knows  but  what  you  may  have  a  hid- 
den talent  for  writing! — Grace  Whit- 
son.  Sr.   8.  ' 


The  two-years'  course  at  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  is  divided 
into  six  terms.  One  term  of  the 
Senior  year  is  spent  in  the  actual 
teaching  of  children  in  neighboring 
schools 

The  term  of  real  teaching  is  the 
course  which  students  consider  the 
hardest,  but  is  the  one  in  wh.ich  the 
greatest  help  for  facing  the  real 
situations  is  acquired. 

Such  an  opportunity  affords  a 
complete  change  because  the  chief 
subiect  is  girls  and  hoys  rather  than 
books,  a  piece  of  work  difficult  yet 
pleasant,  building  in  a  student,  poise, 


patience,    resourcefulness,      tact    and 
persistence. 

The  stored-up  subject  matter  and 
the  plans  and  methods  accumulated 
during  your  Junior  year  are  of  no 
value  unless  they  can  be  used  in 
stimulating  and  satisfying  the  intel- 
lectual curiosities  of  the  children  un- 
der your  charge.  One  day  a  boy 
asked  why  France  helped  the 
Thirteen  American  Colonies  during 
the  Revolutionary  War_  Having  been 
used  to  answering  such  questions 
while  in  class,  a  student  teacher  is 
anxious  to  answer  it,  but  quickly 
realizes  that  she  has  learned  that 
knowledge  searched  for  is  retained 
longer  than  that  poured  in,  so  she 
must  tell  him  only  where  he  can  find 
the  information  he  desires. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who  has  always  looked 
at  a  class  from  the  pupils'  or  the 
students'  angle,  and  who  now  for  the 
first  time  stands  facing  the  class. 
With  all  self-confidence  gone,  with 
hands  clutching  the  desk  for  sup- 
port, a  memorized  plan  before  her, 
she  begins  to  teach  the  assigned 
song.  "Oh,  we've  had  that  song  be- 
fore!" What  to  do?  With  no  other 
song  prepared,  the  only  possible 
thing  to  do  is  to  change  the  plans  and 
have  a  quick  review.  An  inexperi- 
enced teacher  surely  does  not  enjoy 
such  a  time. 

A  student  teacher  for  the  first 
time  comes  in  contact  with  supervis- 
ors, superintendents,  and  training 
teachers.  At  first  this  is  hard 
because  the  teacher  writes  a  criticism 
wl(ile  the  student  is  teaching.  After 
one  has  put  forth  her  best  effort,  to 
have  it  adversely  criticised  is  almost 
heartbreaking.  But  soon  the  tide 
turns;  she  realizes  that  these  ex- 
perienced educators  are  trying  to 
help  with  the  job  rather  than  merely 
selecting   faults. 

When  she  returns  to  school,  her 
attitude  toward  class  work,  subject 
matter,  and  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion is  affected  by  her  experience. 
She  knows  the  class  room  matter  was 
usable  in  her  practice  experience,  so 
she  appreciates  all  help. 

The  best  training  a  teacher  can 
obtain  is  supervised  experience.  She 
studies  girls  and  boys;  she  watches 
their  instincts  at  work.  She  learns 
their  individual  differences,  their 
difficulties  and  their  small  triumphs, 
she  achieves  happiness  for  herself 
th/rough  the  knowledge  that  she  can 
do  well  the  big  life-task  that  she  has 
chosen 

Marguerite  Welch,  Class  of  '26. 


SWITCHED  AROUND. 


"So  Bill  was  arre'-^ted  last  night 
for  being  drunk  and  driving  without 
lights?" 

"Yes;  Bill  was  lit,  but  the  car 
wasn't  " 


October,  1926 
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COLONIAL  TAVERNS. 


Early  taverns  opened  tor  the  com- 
fort of  townspeople,  for  interchange 
of  news  and  opinions,  for  sale  of 
liquors  and  for  the  incidental  gossip 
Which  would  occur.  They  restricted 
the  entertainment  of  unknown 
strangers.  The  landlord  had  to  give 
tUe  names  of  all  strangers  to  the 
town  selectmen,  wlio  would  warn 
them  to  leave  town  should  they  prove 
undesirable.  This  custom  is  de- 
picted in  Les  Miserables.  The  bet- 
ter class  of  old-time  taverns  always 
had  a  parlor,  which  was  used  as  a 
sitting  room  for  women  travellers, 
or  which  might  be  hired  for  the  use 
of  some  wealthy  family.  However, 
it  was  not  as  cheerful  as  the  tap- 
room, the  name  given  to  the  recep- 
tion room  in  every  tavern.  The  tap- 
room was  a  cheerful  room,  and  in 
the  winter  a  glowing  fire  in  the  open 
fireplace  gave  an  atmosphere  of 
warmth  and  welcome.  It  was  usually 
the  largest  room  in  the  tavern,  with 
a  bare,  sanded  floor,  ample  seats  and 
chairs.  Sometimes  there  was  a  tall, 
rather  rude  writing  desk,  at  which 
a  traveler  might  write  a  letter.  It 
was  a  common  thing  to  find  the  room 
decorated  with  broad  hints  to  cus- 
tomers. Over  the  walls  hung  such 
verses  as  these : 

"I've  trusted  many  to  my  sorrow, 
Pay  today;  I'll  trust  tomorrow." 

Another  ran: 
"My  liquor's  good,  my  measure  just. 
But  honest  sirs,  I  will  not  trust." 

Another   showed   a  dead  cat,   with 
this  motto: 
"Care  killed  this  cat, 
Trust  kills  the  landlord" 

Still  another: 
"If  trust 
I  must. 
My  ale 
Will  pale." 

In  the  towns  a  night  watch  was 
instituted.  Lights  had  to  be  out  in 
the  tavern  at  night.  "If  they  see 
lights,  to  inquire  if  there  be  warrant- 
able cause;  and  if  there  be  any  noise 
or  disorder,  wisely  to  demand  the 
reason;  if  they  are  dancing  and  sing- 
ing vainly,  to  demand  the  reason  and 
admonish  them  to  cease;  if  they  do 
not  discontinue  after  moderate  ad- 
monition then  the  constable  to  take 
th,'eir  names  and  acquaint  the  au- 
thorities. If  they  find  young  men 
and  maidens,  not  of  known  fidelity, 
walking  after  ten  o'clock,  modestly 
to  demand  the  cause,  and  if  they  ap- 
pear ill-minded,  to  watch  them  nar- 
rowly, and  command  them  to  go  to 
their  lodgings."  In  166'3  it  was 
found  that  young  sparks  walking 
with  their  sweethearts  had  to  go 
home  at  9  o'clock. 

Women  kept  taverns  from  early 
days.  Widows  were  plentiful,  for" 
the  life  of  the  male  colonist  was 
hard,  exposure  was  great  and  many 
died  in  middle  age.      It  was  then  the 


resort  of  widows  of  small  means  to 
open  taverns,  just  as  they  take  in 
boarders  today. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  night- 
watch  to  go  his  rounds  to  call  the 
hour  and  weather.  He  would  stum- 
ble along  with  a  long  staff  and  a  dim 
lantern.  Although  he  inspired  rvo 
fear  in  the  bosoms  of  people  loiter- 
ing in  taverns,  still  hfls  voice  gave 
a  certain  sense  of  protection  to  all 
who  woke  in  the  night,  a  knowledge 
that  a  friend  was  near.  It  was 
enough  to  stop  any  argument  when 
his   words  were  heard. 

Twelve   o'clock. 
"It's   midnight    now!      and      at   that 

hour  ye  know 
With  lamps  to  meet  the  bridegroom 

we  must  go." 

Six  o'clock: 
"The  clock  is  six!  and  from  the  watch 

I'm  free. 
And    everyone    may   his    own   watch- 
man be! " 

We  speak  of  the  charm  of  the  tav- 
erns. Let  me  describe  one  in  par- 
ticular It  was  usually  bustling 
with  customers,  yet  it  was  set  back 
from  the  road,  a  quiet  and  restful 
retreat  for  weary  and  heated  travel- 
ers. On  either  side  of  the  front 
dooryard  grew  low  spreading  trees. 
One  could  sit  there,  cool  among  the 
trees,  drinking  tea,  and  watch  the 
mail  coach  rattle  up,  a  flash  of  color 
and  noise  and  life,  pour  out  its  pas- 
sengers, and  roll  away.  It  was  like 
a  scene  in  a  light  opera. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  con- 
tents of  a  tavern  when  an  inventory 
was  taken.  There  was  rum,  cider 
and  other  drinks.  Punch  bowls,  tum- 
blers, decanters,  funnels,  black  bot- 
tles and  nutmeg  graters  were  plenty. 
Feather  beds  and  pillows  were  in 
abundance,  and  blankets  and  cover- 
lets, much  pewter  and  a  little  china 
and  kitchen  supplies  of  all  sorts 
could  be  seen. 

Few  ancient  taverns  are  now  stand- 
ing.    There    is    a      famous      one    in 
Bladensburg,  Md.,  where  still  stands 
the  Old  Indian  Queen  Tavern. 
Travel   In  Stage   Coach   Days. 

There  was  a  closeness  of  associa- 
tion in  stage  coach  travel  which  made 
fellow  passengers  companionable. 
One  could  feel  a  decided  intimacy 
with  fellow-passengers  who  had 
traveled  with  him  for  several  days. 
Many  pleasant  intimacies  and  ac- 
quaintances wer(i  begun  on  the 
stage  coach;  flirtations,  even  court- 
ships were  carried  on. 

Travelers  did  not  find  much  pleas- 
ure in  long  journeys  by  stage  coach. 
They  probably  enjoyed  short  trips, 
but  long  trips,  especially  in  winter, 
must  Have  been  a  slow  form  of  ling- 
ering death.  Coaches  were  often 
snowed  in  and  had  to  be  deserted 
by  passengers,  who  were  rescued  in 
vehicles  called  pods  and  pungs. 
Coaches  were  also  overturned  or 
blown    off   bridges   by   heavy   winds. 


It  was  constantly  necessary  to  bal- 
ance the  stage  by  all  of  the  passen- 
gers leaning  to  one  side  to  prevent 
It  from  overturning  in  the  deep  ruts. 
The  driver  frequently  called  out: 
"Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  right,"  at 
which  the  passengers  stretched  their 
bodies  halfway  out  of  the  carriage  to 
balance  on  thjat  side. 

Yetta  Brickman,  Sr.  7,  Class  of  '26. 


OH!  SHAW! 


(With  All  Due  Respect). 

We  have  with/  us,  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  this  year,  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Shaw,  a  gentleman  from  the  great 
open  spaces.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  very 
pleasing  personality,  has  already 
taken  over  the  duties  of  being  the 
adviser  to  the  boys  and,  no  doubt, 
he  and  the  masculines  of  the  school 
will  get  along  very  well  together. 
During  class  periods  you  may  peek 
into  Normal's  rooms  and  observe  him 
teaching  History  of  Education  to  the 
fair  lads  and  lassies  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Slvaw  is  fond  of  teaching;  in 
tact,  he  thinks  it  is  just  lots  of  fun. 
He  ought  to  know,  because  he  taught 
general  science  in  a  high  school  in 
Salida,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Shaw  comes  to  us  very  well 
recommended.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Denver  University,  and  he  spent 
two  years  at  the  Agricultural  Uni- 
versity at  Fort  Collins,  Colorade. 
Mr.  Shaw  studied  two  years  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  is  continuing  his  re- 
search   here.     He    has    his    master's 

When  in  the  West,  Mr.  Shaw,  our 
faculty  member,  was  very  fond 
of  the  outdoors,  hiking  and  act- 
ting  as  guide  in  the  mountains  He 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  cowboy. 

To  quote  Mr.  Shaw's  words  about 
his  coming  to  Maryland  State  Normal 
School. 

School:  "The  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  was  my  very  deliberate  choice 
as  the  scene  tor  further  adventure  in 
teaching.  I  am  quite  convinced  now 
of  the  worthwhlleness  of  becoming 
one  of  the  big  family  here." 

We  welcome  you  to  our  family, 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
you. — A.    Maxine    Potts,   Sr.    Special. 


IF- 


"It  takes  a  fifty-thousand  dollar 
man  to — 

Guide  a  client. 

Develop  a  coal  mine. 

Put  a  corporation  on  its  feet — ■ 

What  is  the  teacher  worth  who 
takes  that  boy  of  yours  and — 

Guides   him. 

Develops  him. 

Puts  him  on  his  feet,  and 

Makes  a  man  of  him?" 
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F.iCX'LTX  ME5IBERS  WRITE  TOO! 
GROWTH    IX    FREEDOM. 


(An  Assembly  Talk) 
We  hear  much  today  in  education 
of  freedom.  If  children  are  only 
permitted  to  be  free — free  to  move 
about  the  room  as  they  wish,  free  to 
choose  their  own  occupations,  free 
to  enter  and  leave  the  building  as 
they  wish,  free  to  select  their  own 
materials,  free  to  speak  in  class 
without  being  called  upon — it  would 
seem  that  their  growth  is  assured. 
In  some  cases,  these  conditions  are 
the  outward  sign  of  the  existence  of 
vital  freedom.  In  others,  they  repre- 
sent that  initial  .'(tep  from  which 
true  freedom  will  be  developed.  In 
still  other  cases,  however,  such  a 
condition  is  but  a  mere  form  and 
tends  rather  to  cripple  than  to  de- 
velop freedom.  In  any  event,  tl^ey 
illustrate  but  a  very  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  freedom  in  education, 
for  freedom  is  not  concerned  primar- 
ilv  with  the  material,  but  is,  in  its 
essence   spiritual 

As  a  spiritual  force,  freedom  can 
neither  be  given  to  nor  taken  awav 
from  one  individual  by  another.  In- 
stead, it  can  be  gradually  attained 
through  the  individual's  own  effort. 
The  best  that  any  individual  can 
do  for  another  is  to  make  the  con- 
ditions such  as  will  permit  him  to 
attain  freedom. 

The  story  of  civilization  may  be 
regarded,  from  one  angle,  as  the 
stor"  of  the  groning  of  the  race  to- 
ward freedom.  If  we  peer  back  into 
our  dim  beginnings  we  can  make 
many  sliarr-  contrasts  between  the 
now  and  then,  between  the  state  of 
lack  of  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and 
that  of  realization  of  freeitom  on 
the  other.  The  savage,  cowering  in 
the  wilderness  afraid  of  the  light- 
ning bolt  that  pierces  the  sky  Is  not 
free;  an  Edison  working  in  his  lab- 
oratory with  the  same  element  that 
is  present  in  the  lightning  bolt  is 
free,  for  he  has  gained  that  control 


over  nature  which  the  savage  lacked. 
The  sailor  of  the  Middle  Ages  creep- 
ing slowly  in  his  frail  ship  about  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  was  not  free; 
the  master  of  the  great  liner  today 
plov.'ing  its  way  across  the  Atlantic 
is  free  for  he  no  longer  has  his  move- 
ments curbed  by  ignorance  of  tide 
and  wind,  for  be  has  the  mechanism 
vi'hich    can   meet   them. 

A  human  lite  about  us  presents 
many  sharp  contrasts  between  the 
lack  of  and  the  possession  of  free- 
dom. Picture  the  most  beautiful 
dancer  that  you  have  ever  seen. 
Watch  her  as  she  poises,  evey  mus- 
cle responsive  to  her  desire.  Then 
think  of  an  infant  striking  out  with 
arms  and  legs  unable  to  make  any- 
.thing  but  random  movements  which 
v/ili  not  bring  him  his  desire.  He 
stretches  out  vainly  toward  the  light 
that  he  would  seize.  He  makes  tot- 
tering steps  .  forward  toward  his 
mother,  but  lacking  control  over  his 
body  he  is  unable  to  gain  what  he 
wishes.  The  dancer  is  free;  the  baby 
is  not  free.  The  dancer  has  gained 
freedom  of  body;  the  baby  is  bound 
to  the  earth  through  lack  of  control 
over  his  body. 

If  yon  go  to  the  kindergarten  you 
will  find  paper  tackeJ  to  eas-els  show- 
ing the  first  efforts  of  the  children 
to  express  their  ideas  with  paint  and 
brush.  The  other  day  one  of  these 
children  wanted  to  make  a  picture 
of  toys  in  a  house.  He  wanted  both 
the  toys  and  the  house  to  show. 
Lacking  the  skill  and  the  knowledge 
of  bow.  to  express  liis  ideas,  he 
finally  placed  the  toys  upon  the  roof! 
If  you  go  to  the  studio  of  a  great 
artist  you  will  see  perhaps  a  picture 
on  an  easel  which  em1)()dies  the  idea 
of  its  creator.  It  is^  beautiful  both 
in  form  and  color,  for  the  artist  can 
make  his  brush  obey  his  will.  The 
artist  has  gained  an  inner  freedom 
to  express  his  ideas  because  through 
years  of  effort  he  has  gained  control 
over  bis  muscles  so  that  he  ran  mix 
the  colors  and  determine  the  line  in 
such  a  way  that  both  can  be  used  to 


bring  forth  the  thing  that  he  would 
express.  The  child,  on  the  contrary, 
has  but  little  control;  he  can  not 
produce  the  colors  and  he  can  not 
make  the  line  that  would  tell  his 
story.  He  lacks  the  control  of  ma- 
terial and  technique  that  he  must 
gain  before  he  possesses  freedom  of 
expression. 

A  little  child  playing,  shouts  with 
glee,  calls  out  to  his  companions, 
speaks  the  thought  that  comes  quick- 
ly to  his  mind,  and  expresses  the 
emotion  that  he  feels.  What  he  says 
or  does  has  little  weight,  as  a  rule, 
in  influencing  his  companions.  They 
too,  are  shouting,  laughing,  calling 
out  impulsive  words.  Many  times 
they  are  all  talking  and  laughing 
at  once  with  no  effort  to  heed  what 
each  other  says.  As  a  contrast  to 
this,  the  finished  speaker  sways  his 
audience  with  his  thought.  As  he 
stands  before  a  group  he  is  free  to 
put  into  words  the  ideas  that  come  to 
him.  His  freedom  has  come  through 
the  control  of  his  thought,  his  emo- 
tion, and  the  words  that  express 
both.  The  great  gap  between  the  im- 
pulsive ejaculation  of  the  child  and 
the  finished  speech  of  the  orator  can 
be  bridged  only  by  years  of  constant 
effort  at  control  of  both  thought  and 
emotion  and  the  words  that  express 
them. 

During  a  free  work  period  in  the 
first  grade  the  other  day.  some  chil- 
dren curled  up  on  benches  engrossed 
in  books,  a  group  at  the  work  bench 
busied  themselves  putting  the  masts 
into  a  sail  boat  they  were  making, 
a  grdup  at  the  table  cut  out  bright 
colored  materials  fitting  them  to  the 
dolls  for  which  they  were  making 
dresses,  a  few  children  experienced 
the  delight  of  manipulating  clay, 
while  two  children  stood  before  an 
easel  painting  a  boat.  These  chil- 
dren were  completely  free  of  any  ex- 
ternal control.  They  answered,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  materials  pro- 
vided in  the  schoolroom,  their  own 
inner  urge  for  expression.  They 
were  free  that  day.  Would  they  be 
free  tomorrow?  We  cannot  say.  The 
control  that  they  have  over  materials 
and  technique  is  sufficient  to  them 
today  for  the  expression  of  their 
ideas.  Out  of  their  desires  today 
must  come  increased  control  over 
materials  and  technique  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  express  their  greater 
ideas  of  tomorrow. 

Many  classrooms  today  are  exter- 
nally free.  The  teacher,  in  popular 
expression,  "keeps  herself  in  the 
background."  A  child  may  occupy 
•  I'e  usual  pedagogical  position  in  the 
front  of  the  room.  Children  rise  to 
speak  without  being  called  on.  They 
offer  suggestions  and  politely  "beg 
to  differ"  with  something  that  some- 
one has  said.  The  teacher  is  happy 
over  the  fact  that  her  classroom  is 
being  conducted  with  freedom.  It 
may  be  so.  The  real  test  does  not, 
however,  lie  in  these  externals,   but 
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in  the  inner  life  of  the  individual.  Is 
he  growing  in  increased  grace  of 
body,  skill  in  expression,  mastery  of 
materials,  control  over  self?  Out  of 
these  come  that  fearlessness  in  fac- 
ing facts,  that  courage  in  going 
ahead,  that  self-reliance  in  meeting 
difRcu'lties  which  are  the  true  signs 
of  freedom. 

AGNES   SNYDER, 
Head  of  Department  of  Education. 


THE    LIBRARY. 


The  Librarian  congratulates  the 
students  of  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School  upon  the  appearance  of 
industry  that  pervades  the  Library 
this  year.  As  an  evidence  most  tan- 
gible, we  present  the  figures  of  16,- 
572  books  circulated  this  September, 
as  against  13.42  2  last  September 
when  the  enrollment  was  approxi- 
mately 200  greater. 

We  feel  that  the  new  little  refer- 
ence room,  made  by  dividing  our 
workroom  109.  and  sharing  it  with 
the  students  will  be  very  helpful  to 
many.  Miss  Holt  will  be  there 
after  10-30  in  the  morning  to  an- 
swer questions,  find  magazines,  and 
look  up  pictures  and  pamphlets. 

Some  delightful  ilustrated  books 
have  been  added  to  the  Elementary 
School  Library  by  Miss  Steele.  Some 
of  the  most  charming  are  those  of 
My  Travel  Ship  series,  and  we  espec- 
ially commend  "Nursery  Friends  in 
France."  illustrated  by  Maude  and 
Miska  Petersham.  Miss  Woolsey  can 
tell  you  something  of  Mrs.  Peter- 
sham, who  is  an  old  school  friend. 

In  our  main  fiction  collection  there 
are  new  novels  or  old  favorites  in 
new  dresses  by  Terhune.  Wres.  Rine- 
hart.  Grey,  Lincoln,  Farnol,  Tarking- 
ton,  and  Sabatini  For  lovers  of 
dogs,  try  "Lad:  A  Dog":  for  exciting 
adventure  "Beau  Sabreur,"  by  the 
author  of  "Beau  Geste";  and  for 
sheer  light  amusement  some  book  by 
P.  G.  Wodehouse,  like  "Mostly  Sal- 
ly."— M.   L.   O. 


pie — -approximately  eight  hundred 
thousand — so  uniformly  meets  its 
obligations,  so  effectively  does  its 
job,  so  decently  behaves  itself,  as  to 
be  almost  utterly  inconspicuous  in  a 
sensation-loving  cowntry.  It  implies 
a  wealth  of  character,  of  tact,  of  pa- 
tience, of  quiet  competence,  to 
achieve  such  a  record. 


J>USii    HELEN    BUTTERFIELD. 


YES;  THE  SENIOaS  HELP 


THE   TEACHER. 


Herbert  Hoover. 
The  Public  School  Teacher  cannot 
live  apart:  he  cannot  separate  his 
teaching  from  his  daily  walk  and 
conversation.  He  lives  among  his 
pupils  during  school  hours,  and 
among  them  and  their  parents  all 
the  time.  He  is  peculiarly  a  public 
character  under  the  most  searching 
scrutiny  of  watchful  and  critical 
eyes.  His  life  is  an  open  book.  His 
habits  are  known  to  all.  His  oflice, 
like  that  of  a  minister  of  religion, 
demands  of  him  an  exceptional 
standard  of  conduct.  And  how  rare- 
ly does  a  teacher  fall  below  that 
standard!  How  seldom  does  a  teach- 
er figure  in  a  sensational  headline  in 
a  newspaper!  It  is  truly  remarkable, 
I  think,  that  so  vast  an  army  of  peo- 


TO  ANB  FROM  JUIVIORS. 

Juniors;  Juniors,  yellow-bowed 
Juniors!  Tiny  little  Juniors,  with 
your  safety  pins'!  How  many  of  you 
have  missed  your  calling? 

In  the  cafeteria  last  week  I  noticed 
a  Junior.  An  ideal  water-carrier  was 
she.  Her  face  was  all  aglow.  She 
looked  as  if  she  enjoyed  laboring  for 
her  superiors  After  working  away 
half  of  her  lunch  hour,  she  sat  down, 
as  I  hoped,  beside  me.  "Wouldn't 
you  like  to  tell  me  what  you  know 
of  Normal?"  I  asked.  Loosening  the 
yellow  bow  around  her  neck,  she 
answered:  "I  love  it.  I  love  every- 
thing we  do,  and  everything  yon  do 
to  us.  I  have  wonderful  teachers. 
In  truth.  I  even  enjoy  carrying  water 
to  the  seniors." 

"And  the  Junior  Bill  of  Rights?" 
^here  she  interrupted  by  saying, 
"Yes,  that's  the  cause  of  it  all.  .Do 
you  think  I  would  ever  have  known 
so  many  Seniors,  if  not  for  this  yel- 
lovr  ribbon?  It's  lots  of  fun,  but  I 
do  wish  I  was  a  Senior." 

Rushing  out  of  the  cafeteria,  I  ac- 
cidently  collided  with  another  .Jun- 
ior. A  safety  pin  was  on  his  shoul- 
der. "Pardon  me,"  I  excitedly 
questioned,  "Do  you  belong  to 
Senior  Three?"  Noticing  the  bloom 
of  youth  on  his  face,  I  realized  that 
even  interviewers  make  mistakes,  so 
trying  to  adjust  matters,  I  added: 
"but  one  does  mistake  Juniors  for 
Seniors,  you  see;  they  are  not  so  very 
dii^erent."  He  smiled,  and  his 
smile  told  me  that  he  knew  that  I 
knew  that  I  was  wrong. 

"And  Normal  School;  how  does  it 
affect  you?"  I  asked.  .  ., 

"Oh.  Normal  is  great.  The-  Senior 
boys  are  a  fine  lot/" 

"And  the  girls?"  I  timicjly  asked. 

"Well,  you  see,  you  always  find 
girls  a  fine  crowd,  and  generally  it  is 
the  boys  who  are  questionable." 

So,  after  all — Juniors,  have  you 
not  gained  much  by  being  one  of  us? 
Are  you  not  grateful  to  us  for  get- 
ting you  started  on  the  right  road  to 
what  we  hope  will  be  your  very  hap- 
piest school"  j'ear  And  how,  pray, 
could  we  ever  get  a  band,  so  big  and 
strong  as  yours,  going  as  youwished 
it  to  go,  if  we  did  not  give  you  some- 
thing to  think  about?  Have  you 
thought  about  the  Junior  Bill  of 
Rights? 

Sybil  Lavin,  Sr,  Special_ 


When  ,1  approached  Miss  Butter- 
field  she' was  worlcingi  of  course — 
but  after  talking  to  her  a  few  min- 
utes she  kindly  consented  to  tell  me 
the  big  points  in  her  "checkered 
career."  I  became  so  interested  in 
listening  to  her  that  I  forgot  my  mis- 
sion, but  finally  I  asked  "where  she 
hailed  from."  Miss  Eutterfield  was 
born  in  Michigan  (no,  I  did  not  ask 
when),  and  was  graduated  from 
Oliver  College,  in  the  same  State. 
After  graduating  from  college  her 
father  said  that  she  might  go  to  New 
York  and  live  for  a  year,  and  Miss 
Eutterfield  said  she  surely  did  have 
lots  of  fun  In  1923,  after  teaching 
for  a  year  in  Cleveland,  she  went  to 
Columbia.  Now  comes  the  most 
thrilling  part  of  the  whole  story. 
Miss  Butterfield  lived  on  a  sheep 
ranch  in  the  Rattlesnake  Mountains, 
in  Wyoming.  She  is  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  T^est,  especially  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  parts  of  California, 
but  she  didn't  fail  to  tell  me  that  she 
likes  it  here  very  much,  although  it 
is  entirely  different  from  any  part  of 
the   country   in  which  she  has  lived. 

Last  year  Miss  Butterfield  taught 
in  Westmoreland  College,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  and  during  the  summer 
went  out  to  California  and  up  to 
Alaska.  When  I  asked  how  she  hpip- 
pened  to  come  here  she  said  that  the 
chief  reason  was  that  it  was  one  of 
the  places  she  had  never  been. 

Corinthia  Caldwell,  Sr.  2. 


YOUNG   PEOPLE   FROM  FARMS 
ENTER    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 


"Approximately  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  rural. 
What  per  cent,  of  the  public-school 
teachers  come  from  rural  communi- 
ties? Parents  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture furnish  6  5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
students  in  the  five  Missouri  Teach- 
ers' Colleges,  according  to  a  study 
made  a  decade  ago — they  were  then 
called  "normal  schools."  More  recent 
surveys  showed  that  40%  of  the 
students  in  the  Louisiana  State  Nor- 
ma! College  and  3  3  per  cent,  of  those 
in  the  four  Michigan  normal  schools 
came  from  farms-  The  average  was 
20  per  cent,  from  fai'-ms  for  a  num- 
ber of  normal  schools  and  teachers 
colleges  in  the  States  of  Colorado, 
California,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  somewhat  larger 
per  cent,  of  villages.  These  data  in- 
dicate that  rural  sections  are  loyally 
sending  their  proportion  of  recruits 
to  teacher-preparing  institutions. 


Senior — "Did  you  ever  take  chlor- 
oform?" 

Junior — "No  ma'am;  who  teaches 
it?" 
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STEWABTfefe 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Service  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 

DODGE  BROTHERS 

Motor  Vehicles 

YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

TOWSON,   MD. 


THE  ATELIER 
JOHN  A.  SELBY,  Mgr. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO  "TOWER- 
LIGHT" — 1926 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  once 
more  extend  our  special  offer  ot 
photographs  to  Normal  School  Stu- 
dents. 

We  are  giving  six  cabinet  size  and 
one  large  photograph,  all  mounted 
in  folders,  embossed  with  the  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL  SEAL,  for  $3.00 


Saturdays   are  Reserved  for  Normal 
School    Students. 

Studio:    200    N.    UBERTY    ST. 


DOWN'S 

WEDDING 

INVITATIONS 

Cards  for  All  Occasions 

Every  Kind  of  Stationery 

DOWNS, 

Blngraver 
229  N.  Charles  St.,  Btiltimore 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 

Office;    Cut   Flower   and    Plant   Dept. 

5315    York   Road 

BALTLMORE,   MD. 


THE  BOOT  SHOP 

WM.   F.   ORTH,   Proprietor 
(Graduate    Practipedist) 

I.   O.    O.   F.   BLDG.,    TOWSON,    JID. 

(Next  to  Read's) 

Pine    Shoes    for    the    Whole    Family 

DR.   SCHOLL  ARCH  SUPPORTS 

Gym   Shoes,   Rubbers,   Arctics 

Open  Evenings. 

Ladies'   Up-to-Date  Hair  Bobbing 
Shampooing  and  Curling 

WM.    KOERNER 
505  York  Road  Towson,  Md. 


TRe 


Huh 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

York  and  Joppa  Roads 

Ladies   Don'tThrow   Your   Turn   Sole 

Shoes  Away. 
We  repair  them  without  using  nails 
or  stitches.  Shoes  repaired  on  our 
new  Hydro-Pres  Machine  with  water 
proof  cement  Look,  Wear  and  Feel 
like   new  shoes. 


DOROTHY  HAT  SHOPPE 

409   York   Road        -        Towson,   Md. 

Now  open  with  a  full  line  of  Genuine 
Pelts,    Satins    and    Velvet    Combina- 
tions. 
Prices  $1.95,  $2.95  $3.95  and  $4.95 

Also  a  full  line  of     Children's  Hats 
Specially    Priced. 


THE  LINDEN 

39    Y'ork    Road,    at    Linden    Terrace 
TOWSON,  MD. 

Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes 
Light  Lunch. 

Visit    our    Ice    Cream    Parlor 
Towson   372-J. 


Reserved  for 

Hochschild=Kohn  &  Co. 


Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty   Shops 
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JUNIORS  AT  THE  FRONT. 


CANOE    SONG. 


The  water  seems  to  sleep  beneath  our 
prow, 
So  quiet  we  go,  so  soft. 
There   is   no   wrinkle     on      the   sea's 
calm  brow. 
So  still  the  breeze,  aloft. 

The  moonbeams  pave  a  path  of  silver 
bright. 

To  guide  our  course,  our  way. 
The  tree-clad  banks  in  misty  light 

Are  lovelier  than  all  day. 

The    ligh|t    craft      slowly      glides    its 
silver  trail 
Across   the   stream 
The   bridge    looms   up    from   its   sur- 
rounding veil 
Of  luminous  beams. 

Eleanora    Bowling. 


Half  Moon,  an  earlier  novel,  which 
contains  an  entirely  different  type 
of  substance,  suited  to  an  entirely 
different  situation. 

In   t..ese   novels,   Ford    has   caught 
something  of   th>3   catastrophic  chaos 
of   the  World   War — in      fact,   of  all 
war.      He  has  dissected  and  in  places 
even   poetized   the  subtle   psychologi- 
cal reactions  of  war-madness.      With 
out  achieving   greatness,   he   has   un- 
questionably achieved  distinction. 
A  CALMER. 
(Pseudonym) 
— Alan   Klein,   Jr.    5. 


STUDIES  IN  CONTRAST. 


The   game   was   approaching   final- 

ity_      One  point  behind — a  minute  to 

'go — the   intense   struggle.      The   star 

j — desperately — shoots   the   length   of 

I  the    floor.      Swish — a    clean      shot — 

the  whistle — Victory! 


A  "FACTUAL"  NOVEUIST. 


Ford  is,  in  his  own  language,  a 
"factual"  novelist.  In  his  two  latest 
novels,  which  promise  to  develop 
into  a  triology,  he  has  followed  this, 
!his  consistent  stand.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  "No  More  Parades,"  he  re- 
states his  attitude  in  diction  clear 
and  laconic:  "I  present  therefore 
only  what  I  observed  or  heard."  In 
his  book.  The  Critical  Attitude,  pub- 
lished in  1911,  is  found  a  more  elab- 
orate description  of  his  naturalistic 
viewpoint.  In  discussing  the  Gals- 
worthian  School  as  exponents  of  this 
mode  of  doctrine,  he  declares: 

"They  do  not  obtrude  their  per- 
sonalities: they  state  as  well  as  they 
can  the  definite  facts  of  a  story.  .  . 
This  is  the  modern  canon  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  elevates  the 
novelist  of  this  school  to  the  rank 
of  a  scientific  observer.  His  business 
is  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  re- 
sults, not  of  his  moral  theories,  not 
of  his  socially  constructed  ideas,  not 
even  of  his  generous  impulses  nor 
even  of  his  imagination,  but  simply 
the  results  of  his  observations  in 
life." 

This  is  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  two  novels. 

It  is  well,  indeed,  that  Ford  has 
clarified  his  attitude,  for  there  is 
vagueness  enough  in  the  style,  mood 
and  plot  of  the  novels.  Despite  this 
laxity  of  expression,  there  are  several 
memorable  passages  in  the  two 
books.  Especially  vivid  is  the 
description  of  a  dying  man  in  "No 
More  Parades." 

It  is  ,  generally  Ford's  scoffing 
cynicism — sporadic  though  it  may  be 
■ — that  infuses  the  novels  with  a 
baffling  sense  of  obscurity.  In  strik- 
ing contrast  is  the  appropriateness 
of  the  conversation,  which  is  Just 
precisely  adapted  to  the  time  and 
conditions  of  its  utterance.  This 
same  consistency  is  revealed  in  The 


Back  in  the  classroom  the  next 
day,  the  Star  was  struggling  to  recite 
the  binominal  tl^feorem. 


The  battle  continued  in  all  its 
ferocity.  Men  were  falling  like 
cattle  in  a  house  of  carnage. 


Behind  the  lines  Hegel  was  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  the  Objective 
Idea. 

— Alan  Klein,  Jr.   5. 


HALF-MOONS. 


I    like    half-moons    better    than    full 
moons, 

Away  up  in  the  blue  sky. 
For  the  half-moons  laugh  so  merrily. 

And  the  full  moon  only  grins  shy^ 

And    the    half-moon      rocks      in      its 
merriment, 
'Till  it  almost  falls  from  the  sky; 
But  the  big  full  moon  just  holds  its 
peace. 
And  passes  silently  by. 

— Louise  Staley,  Jr.   14. 


THE  JUNIOR   BILL  OF  RIGHTS.. 


Oh,  yes,  we  have  freshman  rules  at 
Normal,  only  they  have  received  the 
name,  "Junior  Bill  of  Rights."  But 
I  think  "Senior  Bill  of  Rights"  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  name  because 
of  course,  the  Seniors  have  the  rights 
while  tKe  Juniors  pay  the  bill. 

However,  good  sportsmanship  is 
the  slogan,  and,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, this  has  not  been  broken.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
the  sportsmanship  of  the  Juniors,  as 
well  as  the  Seniors,  and  already  it 
has  shown  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  students  at  Normal  are  just  "real 
sports." 

We  are  wearing  yellow  bows 
around  our  necks  every  day,  and 
occasionally  we  wear  different  colored 
bows  on  our  hair  so  that  when  we  are 
all   together   we   look   almost   like   a 


walking  rainbow.  Then,  of  course, 
we  address  the  Seniors  as  "Miss"  and 
we  must  never  forget  to  bow.  Very 
often,  too,  it  happens  that  we  reach 
a  door  about  the  same  time  as  a 
Senior,  but  it  takes  only  a  little 
extra  trouble  to  hold  it  open  for  her. 

It  was  funny  to  -  see  us  going 
around  with  our  names  and  pictures 
on  a  6x6-inch  cardboard  pinned  on 
our  backs.  As  you  will  imagine, 
the  Seniors  took  advantage  of  having 
our  names  before  them  by  asking  us 
to  carry  messages  for  them,  carry 
books  or  something  of  the  kind_ 

Another  interesting  part  '(the 
Seniors  say)  is  the  court.  Of  course, 
there  are  penalties  for  tHose  who  dis- 
obey the  rules,  but  then  I  think  the 
Seniors  use  discretion  in  inflicting 
punishment,  so  that  the  penalties  are 
not  too  severe. 

As  a  whole,  I  think  these  rules 
make  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  more 
one  group  and  everybody  has  noticed 
the  good  sportsmanship  displayed  by 
all.  This  is  just  the  beginning,  how- 
ever, of  the  happy  relationslijp  which 
will  exist  between  Juniors  and  Sen- 
iors before  the  year  is  over. 

Elvin   Bowen — A  Junior. 


JUNIOR  PRESIDENT  TAUfS. 


How  do  we  like  Normal?  The 
answer  you  get  most  of  the  time  is, 
"Oh,  it's  fine,"  even  though  the 
Juniors,  that  is,  most  of  them,  mean 
to  say  more.  That  seems  to  be  the 
answer  I  get  from  them  all.  The 
Seniors, with  their  "Junior  Bill  of 
Rights,"  formerly  known  as  "Rat 
Rules,"  have  let  us  know  our  places 
very  well.  We  have  been  given  a 
square  deal  by  everyone.  While  we 
were  yet  "green"  the  Seniors  very 
willingly  lent  us  a  helping  hand.  In 
fact,  everyone  helped  us  to  find  our 
way  around  our  new  school,  which, 
for  many  of  us,  is  our  second  home. 
Yes,  we  consider  it  our  real  home  now- 
just  as  the  Seniors  do.  We  are  will- 
ing to  help  in  every  little  thing  which 
we  can  do  for  the  betterment  of  the 
school. 

On  September  30th  our  class  had 
its  first  meeting.  An  attempt  at  or- 
ganization was  made.  In  fact,  we 
got  a  good  start.  Our  president, 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer were  elected.  I  was  asked  to  be 
president.  I  will  do  my  best,  with 
thte  help  of  every  Junior — the  best 
that  is  in  me,  to  please  all  and  help 
all  those  who  wish  it.  I  thank  them 
all  for  the  honor  they  have  bestowed 
on  me.  We  have  for  vice-president, 
Helen  Nicols;  for  secretary,  Loretta 
Harley,   and  treasurer,      Fred  Ward. 

At  our  next  meeting,  on  October 
13th,  we  will  select  our  class  song, 
motto,  banner  and  colors.  This  will 
make  us  a  full-fledged  class. 

— J.  Karl  Schwartz,  Junior  6. 
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M.VKE    THE    IDEAL    REAL. 


We  are  workers  at  life's  loom. 
The  ideals  enslirined  in  our  hearts 
are  the  patterns  which  we  follow. 
The  noble  life  has  always  ideals  and 
visions,  stretching  far  beyond  pres- 
ent attainments.  There  is  a  king- 
dom offered  to  each  one  of  us;  it  is 
the  realm  of  aspiration.  In  order  to 
be  a  successful  ruler  it  is  necessary  to 
cherish  the  higher  ideals.  As  the 
work-a-day  garb  of  the  meadow  is 
transformed  into  beauty  by  sunset 
splendor,  so  in  this  plodding  world 
of  ours  the  every-day  of  life  may  be 
transformed  by  the  radiance  of  our 
ideals.  Ideals  are  the  beacon  lights 
which  guide  us  into  the  harbors  of 
achievement,  and  lead  us  onward  as 
did  the  star  the  wise  men  of  old. 
The  noble  thought  must  precede  the 
noble  deed;  the  lofty  purpose  the 
princely  act. 

A  rainbow  spans  the  sky  and  while 
we  gaze  it  fades  away.  So  also  ths 
ideals  which  glow  before  us  in  vision 
hour  vanish  as  we  look.  As  thfi 
briery  branch  in  the  garden  gathers 
nourishment  unto  itself  and  trans- 
mutes this  into  the  rose,  so  the  duties 
of  life  are  transformed  through  the 
alchemy  of  ideals  into  sublime  real- 
ities. In  order  to  make  the  Ideal 
real  we  must  cultivate  the  ability  to 
see  the  ideal  in  the  actual.  This 
means  living  each  moment  up  to  our 
higli'est  ideal.  But  often  when  the 
first  star  pierces  the  night's  dusky ' 
curtain  we  find  the  common  task  of 
the  common  day  done  in  the  same 
common  way.  Our  great  problem  is 
to  transfer  the  ideal  from  our  hearts 
into  our  lives. — Loretta  G.  Harley, 
.Jr.   11. 


she  will  be  an  inspiration  to  each  and 
every  member,  and  we  look  forward 
to  a  very  successful  vear  in  the 
Rural  Club. 

Don't  you  for  one  instant  think, 
dear  prospective  members,  that  this 
Rural  Club  holds  only  dry  lectures 
and  meetings.  We  do  have  speak- 
ers, but  they  are  most  interesting 
and  highly  entertaining.  Every 
mont!:,  we  have  a  hike.  Of  course, 
you  know  what  that  means!  Camp- 
fire!  Hot  dogs  on  a  hickory  stick! 
Marshmallows,  soft  and  brown!  And 
hot  chocolate  right  out  of  the  kettle. 
,Our  dances  are  full  of  pep.  We  en- 
deavor to  put  on  some  form  of  special 
entertainment  at  least  once  every 
term.  The  entertainment  committee 
is  already  at  work,  and  we  hope  a  big 
time  is  in  store  for  us  at  an  early 
date. 

Oh,  I  nearly  forgot  what  we  con- 
sidered the  most  important  event 
last  year — the  Husking  Bee!  Have 
you  ever  been  to  one?  Well,  don't 
you  dare  miss  it;  it's  heaps  of  fun! 
I'm  sure  if  you  go  on  one,  you  will 
never  miss  the  opportunity  to  go 
again. 

The  Rural  Club  wishes  to  greet 
the  incoming  Juniors,  and  may  we, 
with)  your  co-operation,  make  this  the 
best  year  that  the  Rural  Club  has 
ever  seen. 

Come!  ye  Juniors,  and  join  our 
ranks! — V.  P.  '2  7. 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES. 


Social  activities  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  Normal  School  life. 
Every  month  a  dance  is  given  for 
the  students,  at  which  all  may  have 
a  good  time  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted. 

Once  a  month  we  are  entertained 
by  a  faculty  concert.  Each  organiz- 
ation, such  as  the  Craft  Club,  Camp 
Fire,  Girl  Scouts  and  others  furnisli 
parties,  dances,  hikes  and  entertain- 
ments. 

I  say.  Juniors!  make  haste;  join 
some  of  these  organizations,  so  you 
too,  may  have  as  good  times  as  we. 
— Gladys  Leister,  Sr.  6 


HUKAL  CLUB, 


"With  a  rig-a-jig-jig,  and  away  we 
gol" 

Yes,  we  are  on  our  way  toward 
another  prosperous  year  for  the 
Rural   Club. 

Although  we  are  very  sorry  to 
have  lost  our  adviser,  Mr.  Hulsizer. 
we  are  indeed  glad  to  have  Miss 
Brown    with   us.      We   are   sure    that 


ORCHESTRA   NOTES. 


The  orchestra  is  looking  forward 
to  a  promising  future  this  year.  We 
have  in  the  orchestra  a  greater 
variety  of  instruments  than  last  year. 
"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  so  may 
it  be  for  us. 

We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  in 
our  company  a  professional  player. 
Through  his  splendid  playing  we  are 
spurred  on  to  accomplish  greater 
things  as  individual  players. 

But,  as  you  know,  to  have  a  worth- 
while orchestra,  we  must  practice. 
So  we  have  three  practices  a  week; 
once  a  week  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, another  day  for  wind  instru- 
ments, and  the  third  day  the  entire 
orchestra  practices. 

Already  we  have  had  requests  to 
play:  one  at  the  dedication  of  a  new 
school  at  Cockeysville,  and  another 
when  the  Juniors'  mothers  are  here 
We  had  to  decline  both  offers,  be- 
cause we  felt  we  had  not  been  or- 
ganized  long  enough. 

Miss  Wey forth  is  orchestra  direc- 
tor. Under  her  leadership  we  are 
sure  to  be  a  success  this  year. 

Helen  Willard,   Sr.   5. 


on:    150V! 

Its,  bad  enough  when  it's  "Raining 
Pitchforks";  but  I'll  say  its  pretty 
rough  weather  when  it  comes  to 
"Hailing  Street  Cars."  — Smiles  and 
Giggles. 


LEAGUE    OF    WOMEN    VOTERS. 


After  a  year  of  most  interesting 
meetings  and  events,  the  League  of 
Women  voters  again  called  its  mem- 
bers together  for  its  first  meeting  of 
the  year,  in  September.  A  cordial 
invitation  was  extended  to  all  thpse 
Seniors  who  desired  to  join  the 
league  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
real  pleasures  and  benefits  derived 
from  this  club.  We  had  a  most  wel- 
come visitor,  one  to  whom  we 
hope  to  lend  our  support.  This 
guest  was  Miss  Lavinia  Engel, 
State  Director  for  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Miss  Engel  ad- 
dressed the  group  in  regard  to  the 
purposes  of  the  League  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  way  in  which,  to  vote. 
She  also  addressed  the  school,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  League,  on 
the  matter  of  how  to  vote,  and  spoke 
of  the  mock  election  which  we  are 
planning  to  have  in  the  school  very 
soon  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
the  procedure  of  voting. 

Our  membership  in  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  h^as  already  greatly 
increased,  and  we  hope  to  greet  just 
as  many  more  members  at  our  meet- 
ings that  are  to  follow.  Come  out 
and  join  with  us,  for  then  you  will 
realize  why  we  are  glad  to  be  mem- 
bers of  this  organization. 

Delma  Holden,   Reporter. 


THE  JOY  TH.AT  SHOULD  BE  A 
TEACHER'S. 


You  are  a  artist — not  a  Burbank 
with  his  plants,  nor  a  Corot,  who 
revels  in  color;  but  one  who  works 
with  a  metal  of  infinitely  greater 
value — the   mind  of  a  child. 

Picture  with  me,  if  you  will,  a 
studio:  Corot  stands  at  his  easel 
watching  his  rapidly  growing  crea- 
tures— trees  which  will  some  day  de- 
light many;  then  let  us  go  to  another 
scene — the  schoolroom.  In  it  is  a 
teacher  training  with  measureless 
care,  the  mind  of  a  child — a  mind 
wivich  may,  some  day,  guide  thous- 
ands. 

Then  can  you  realize  the  trust 
which  is  the  teacher's — the  trust  not 
to  create  a  picture  which  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  man  or  ages,  but  to  mold 
the  mind  of  a  child,  which  endures 
forever. 

Ruskin  says  "Respect  childhood. 
God  makes  all  things  good,  man 
meddles  with  them  and  they  become 
evil;  yet  things  would  be  far  worse 
witl<out  tills  education,  and  mankind 
cannot  be   made   by  halves" 

If  we  realize,  then,  the  enormity 
of  the  teacher's  task,  should  we  not 
delight  in  learning  the  best  ways  to 
guide  a  child  that  he  may  be  edu- 
cated and  so  receive  the  joy  which 
comes  with  a  knowledge  of  a  work 
well  done. 
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CilRI.S'  ATHLETICS. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  be  told  that 
there  will  be  ^o  finterscholastic 
games  for  the  girls  this  year  at  Nor- 
mal School.  Don't  be  discouraged, 
it  is  a  time  in  which  the  best  sports- 
manlike side  of  every  one  is  called 
forth.  Put  your  whole  hearts  and 
souls  into  your  section  games,  and 
into  your  year  games  and  make  them 
count.  Come  out  to  the  different 
practices  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
as  you  have  shown  before.  After 
all,  it  is  our  school  that  counts,  it 
is  our  school  for  which  we  should 
work,  and  give  to  it  the  best  possi- 
ble. Look  forward  to  the  coming 
games,  and  if  you  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  make  the  teams,  come  out 
and  cheer  for  them.  You  see,  you 
all  can  play  a  part  in  the  life  and 
spirit  of  Normal,  and  you  must  not 
fall  down  in  your  own  particular 
part. 

Hockey  season  has  started.  There 
will  soon  be  practices  for  the  two 
year  teams.  Then,  there  will  be  the 
inter-section  games,  the  inter-year 
games,  and  finally  the  championship 
game.  The  All  Star  team  of  the 
school  will  be  picked  and  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  on  one  of  those, 
will  receive  the  Varsity  N. 

Girls,  it  is  your  school  after  all. 
Will  you  be  proud  of  it?  Will  you 
do  your  best  in  the  athletics?  Where 
ar€  the  good  sports  who  are  always 
needed?  I  hope  they  will  be  found 
at  Normal. — Evelyn  Wieder. 


SOCCER    NETWS. 


Maryland  State  Normal  School 
opened  the  soccer  season  with  a  vic- 
tory over  her  old  rival,  Towson  High, 
2  to  1.  To  date.  Normal  has  played 
four  games  and  has  yet  to  taste  the 
bitter  dregs  of-  defeat.  The  first 
game  with  Towson  proved  to  be  a 
thriller,  and  was  by  far  the  best  of 
the  four. 

Coach  Shanks  found  much  good 
soccer  material  in  this  year's  Junior 
class.  Six  men  from  last  year's  team 
plus  the  new  material  seem  to  have 
formed   a   winning   combination. 

■  The  games  which  have  been  played 
with  scores  are: 
Sept.  21 — Towson  1,  Normal  2. 
Sept.  28- — Franklin  1,  Normal  2. 
Sept.   30— Catonsville  0,  Normal  1 
Oct.  8 — Towson  0,  Normal  1. 
Oct.  13 — Navy  Plebes  at  Annapolis. 
Oct    15 — Open. 
Oct!  20 — Poly  at  Normal. 
Oct.  22— Open.  ' 

Oct.  27— Poly  at  Baltimore. 


November  games  are: 

Nov.— Barton  at  Barton. 

Nov.   6 — Frostburg  at  Frostburg. 

Nov.   12 — Frostburg  at  Normal. 

Nov.  17 — City  at  Normal. 

Nov.   20 — Tome  at  Normal. 

Dec    3 — City  at  Baltimore. 

Dec'   10 — -Junior-Senior  game  at  Nor- 
mal. 


.ATHLETIC    OUTLOOK    FOR    M.    S. 
N.  S.  MEN. 


Normal  school  has  started  its  ath- 
letic season  with  a  bang.  The  soc- 
cer team  is  under  way  and  thus  far 
promises  a  fine  season.  We  have 
played  Towson,  Franklin  and  Catons- 
ville,  all  worthy  opponents,  yet  four 
games  have  been  added  to  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger.  Bill  Mahaney 
has  been  elected  to  the  captaincy  of 
the  team  and  we  are  assured  that  his 
spirit  and  skill  will  bring  us  a  won- 
derful record. 

Already  Fred  Stouffer  is  preparing 
a  schedule  for  our  basket  ball  sea- 
son and  he  promises  us  that  with 
the  fine  Junior  material,  we  are  sure 
to  make  it  interesting  for  our  rivals. 

So  far  I  have  made  predictions  for 
soccer  and  Fred  has  had  his  say 
about  basket  ball,  and  now  along 
comes  Mr.  Shanks  with  his  talk  of 
base  ball.  Already  he  is  thinking 
of  next  year  and  claims  that  base- 
ball is  his  game.  He  says,  if  there 
is  base  ball  in  the  boys  he  will  get 
it  out.  and  we  all  know  that  there 
is  plenty  in  us. 

After   all   this  it   looks  as   if  Nor- 
mal   is    in    for    a    big    athletic    year. 
The   boys   will   set   the   pace   and   we 
challenge  the  girls  to  support  us. 
HARRY  T.  MURPHY. 


GIRL'S  CHORUS 


The  Girl's  Chorus  has  been  reor- 
ganized and  has  started  its  work. 
There  are  about  an  equal  number  of 
alto  and  soprano  voices.  At  our 
first  rehearsal  we  worked  on  tbjree 
lovely  pieces  of  music.  We  are 
planning  to  learn  many  new  songs 
this  year.  The  girls,  with  Miss 
Prickett's  help,  are  going  to  have 
many  good  times  together,  both  in 
work  and  play. — E.  W.  M.,  Sr.   6. 


EXCH.\NGES. 


The  Tower  Light  is  glad  to  have 
received  exchanges  from  our  friends 
of  previous  years.  We  are  enlarging 
our  exchange  list  this  year  by  ex 
changing  papers  with  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers'  Training  Colleges 
from  far  sections  of  the  country. 


The  Green  Stone  was  the  first 
paper  to  be  put  on  our  shelves  this 
tall.  The  students  like  this  little 
paper,  but  believe  that  it  might  be 
improved  if  you  adopted  the  old 
adage,  "Variety  is  the  spice  of  lite." 

The  Quill  has  penned  its  way  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Your  school 
must  wake  up  early  to  have  organized 
so  much  this  year.  We  wish  you 
luck. 

The  Union-News,  Towson,  Mary- 
land. Our  very  own  hpme  paper 
with  a  message  for  us  all. 

The  Chestertown  Transcript,  Ches- 
tertown,  Maryland. — You  have  in- 
deed an  interesting  local  paper,  but 
how  about  a  little  national  and  in- 
ternational news  on  the  front  page 
and  some  of  your  local  notices  on 
another  page? 

The  Dixie  Tattler,  Union  Bridge 
High  School,  Union  Bridge,  Mary- 
land.— You  certainly  have  an  at- 
tractive paper  for  the  size  of  your 
school.  Don't  you  think  it  might 
still  be  better  if  you  organized  de- 
partments and  had  an  exchange  der 
partment? 

The  Normal  School  Herald,  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pennsylvania. — This  is  an 
extremely  attractive  magazine.  We 
like  your  table  of  contents.  Your 
articles  are  well  written^ 

The  Md.  Bulletin,  Md.  School  for 
Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. — Some  jokes 
might  brighten  your  more  serious 
write-ups. 


BOOK  RE^^EWS. 


Edna   Ferber's   "Show   Boat." 

Thank  goodness  that  Edna  Ferb- 
er's "Show  Boat"'  isn't  a  small 
painte'd  picture.  The  book  is  big. 
"Show  Boat"  is  like  a  canvas,  and 
this  canvas  has  plenty  of  color,  light, 
and  background,  and  has  a  tremen- 
dous force. 

Miss  Ferber  has  given  a  striking 
picture  of  the  old  show  boat  days  on 
thf3  Mississippi,  It  is  America  with- 
out sarcasm,  biit  with  sympathy. 

The  story  begins  in  1870  with  a 
quaint,  theatrical  company.  You  are 
at  once  introduced  to  Kim  Ravenal, 
Iborn  on  the  river,  and  so-called  be- 
cause her  name  stands  for  three 
States:  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  book  takes  you  from 
the  Mississippi  to  Chicago,  where 
Kim's  father  becomes  a  gambler. 

The  book  is  so  real  that  you  find 
yourself  floating  on  the  Mississisppi 
as  Magnolia  Ravenal,  a  middle-aged 
woman,  and  living  her  life. 

Miss  Ferber  has  woven  Into  her 
story  much  th^t  is  not  romance,  hut 
real  life  with  an  authentic  American 
background.  But  why  try  to  de- 
scribe a  book  which  will  be  noted  for 
its  permanence,  and  which  you  will 
want  to  read? — Gladys  Grimes,  Sr. 
12. 
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JACK   FINDS   OUT   A\TIO   IS 
COJnNG. 


Elsa   M.    Mortimer,   Sr.   III. 

While  Jack  was  going  to  school 
this  morning  he  saw  that  all  the 
trees  4were  beginning  to  change 
their  green  dresses  for  various 
bright  colored  ones.  Jack  had 
heard  of  no  party  so  he  was  won- 
dering just  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. He  stopped  and  spoke  to  Miss 
Tulip  Tree. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Tulip  Tree, 
how  are  you  this  beautiful  morn- 
ing'.?" 

"How  am  I  this  morning?  Well, 
I'm  just  as  busy  as  can  be.  I'm  so 
worried  that  I  won't  get  the  correct 
shade  of  yellow — and  my  leaves  are 
beginning  to  fall.  O,  dear,  I  won't 
be   beautiful   for   him!" 

"Him?"  asked  Jack,  but  Miss  Tu- 
lip Teee  did  not  answer. 

Jack  went  on  his  way  till  he  met 
Miss  Silver  Maple  so  he  stopped  and 
spoke   to   her. 

"Good  morning.  Miss  Silver  Maple, 
how  are  you  this  beautiful  morn- 
ing?" 

"How  am  I?  O  dear,  I  haven't 
time  to  answer,  Jackie,  I'm  trying  so 
hard  to  get  the  correct  shade  of  red 
for  himi" 

"Him?"  asked  Jack,  but  Miss  Sil- 
ver Maple   did  not  answer. 

Jack  then  saw  Mrs.  Cat  Bird,  and 
he  hurried  over  to  see  her. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Cat  Bird! 
How  are  you  this  beautiful  morn- 
ing?" 

"Just  as  busy  as  a  bee,  Jack.  I 
must  finish  teaching  my  little  ones 
to  fly,  before  he  comes!" 

"Who  , comes?"  murmured  Jack 
but   Mrs.    Cat   Bird   had   flown   away. 

"Well,  here  comes  Mr.  Rabbit, 
surely  he  can  stop." 

But  Mr.  Rabbit  told  Jack  he  had 
to  hurry  along  and  fix  his  roof  be- 
fore the  company  came.  Jack  was 
greatly  upset,  and  he  walked  very, 
very  slowly  down  the  road.  Suddenly 
he  heard  some  one  call  him.  He 
looked  around  and  saw  Mrs.  Ant  on 
Her  front  porch. 

"Good  morning,  Jack!  What  is 
the   matter?" 

"Miss  Tulip  Tree,  Miss  Silver  Ma- 
ple, Mrs.  Cat  Bird  and  Mr.  Rabbit 
were  all  getting  ready  for  someone 
and  wouldn't  talk  to  me?" 

"I  can."  said  Mrs.  Ant,  "I  am  all 
ready,  after  working  hard  all  sum- 
mer." 

"Ready?"  asked  Jack.  "But  who 
is  it  that  is  coming?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know?  It  Is 
Mr.  Winter.  He  sent  Jack  Frost  and 
Miss  Fall  to  tell  us  he  was  on  his 
way.  Miss  Fall  brought  all  the  lat- 
est fashions  and  that  is  why  the 
trees  are  so  busy  with  their  dress- 
making, and  Mrs.  Cat  Bird  wants  to 
leave  for  the  South  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  Mr.  Rabbit  must  have  his 
roof   fixed!" 


"Oh,  is  that  why?  Isn't  it  funny 
my  mother  is  all  ready,  too.  She 
just  bought  me  a  new  winter  coat. 
Thank  you  so  much,  Mrs.  Ant,  I 
must  hurry  or  else  I'll  be  late  for 
school." 

And  with  that  he  went  running 
down  the  road. 


THE    DISCONTENTED    BUNNY. 


(Mary    Wherrette,    Sr.    3) 

One  day,  poor  little  Bunny  was 
sitting  by  his  Hole-ln-the-Tree- 
House  crying  and  crying  and  crying. 
And  while  he  was  crying.  Bushy  Tail 
Squirrel  came  through  the  woods 
looking  for  nuts,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter. 

"Why  are  you  crying.  Bunny?" 
asked  Bushy  Tail. 

"Oh,    me!    Oh    my!    You    ask    why 
I   cry, 

Just   look   at    my   tail   and    you'll 
know  just  why." 

"In  fact,  I  really  have  no  tall  at 
all,  and  just  look  what  a  beautiful 
one  you  have.  I  want  a  tail  that  will 
go  "Swish!  Swish!"  when  I  run 
through  the  woods" 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can- 
not help  you,"  said  Bushy  Tail,  and 
away  he  went  through  the  woods. 
"Swish!  Swish,"  went  his  tail;  Clip- 
pety!   Clip,  went  his  feet. 

Still  the  little  Bunny  sat  there  and 
cried  and  cried  and  cried.  In  a  lit- 
tle while  along  came  old  Reddy  Fox. 

"Why    do   you    cry?"    said    Reddy. 

"Oh  me!      Oh  my!      You  ask  why 
I  cry. 

Just    look    at    my   tail   and    you'll 
know  just  why." 

"I  want  a  beautiful  bushy  tail  like 
yours  and  like  Bushy  Tail  Squirrel's 
that  will  go  Swish,  Swish,  when  I 
run  through  the  woods." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can- 
not help  you,"  said  Reddy  Fox,  and 
away  he  went  running  through  the 
woods.  Swish!  Swish,  went  his  tail; 
Clippety!  Clip,  went  his  feet. 

And  still  little  Bunny  sat  and 
cried  and  cried  and  cried.  After  a 
while  old  Brownie  Bear  came  along. 
"Why  do  you  cry,  Bunny?"  asked 
the  Bear. 

"Oh   me!    Oh  my!    You  ask  why  I 
cry, 

Just    look    at    my    tail    and    you'll 
then  know  why." 

"I  want  a  nice  big  bushy  tail  like 
yours  and  Bushy  Tail  Squirrel's  and 
Reddy  Fox's — one  that  will  go  Swish! 
Swish,  when  I  run  through  the 
woods." 

"Why,  I  have  no  bushy  tall,"  said 
Brownie.  "Mine  is  short  like  yours, 
but  I  can  make  a  very  nice  noise 
when  I  walk,  and  he  started  walk- 
ing. Round  and  round  and  round 
the  tree  he  went.  "Clumpety!  Clump! 
Clumpety!  Clump!  He  kept  go- 
ing faster  and  faster  and  faster  un- 
til his  feet  went  Clumpety!  Clump- 
ety!   Clumpety!   Clumpety! 

Bunny  stopped  crying  and  looked 


at  Brownie  who  looked  so  funny  run- 
ning round  and  round  the  tree,  that 
Bunny  had  to  laugh.  He  laughed 
and  laughed  and  laughed.  And  he 
laughed  so  hard  that  he  forgot  all 
about  wanting  a  bushy  tall. 


'THE  FLYING  MOUSE." 


A   Sketch  Of  Russian  Life. 

It  was  a  gala  evening  at  the  "Ply- 
ing Mouse"  or  "Lituishi  Muizh,"  as 
it  is  called  in  Russian.  Under  the 
auspices  of  charity,  this  little  theatre 
was  celebrating  the  thirteenth  anni- 
versary of  its  birth.  From  its  be- 
ginning as  the  Mecca  of  Moscow 
artists,  it  had  become  a  variety 
theatre  whose  originality  and  artis- 
tic worth  had  never  been  marred  by 
material  success. 

The  crowded,  dimly-lit  and  bat- 
hjung  cellar  still  served  those  con- 
genial seekers  of  the  flame,  but  with 
one  difference:  whereas,  of  old,  actor 
and  audience  were  one,  their  fame 
now  dematided  a  manager,  a  box 
office   and   regular   performances. 

We  arrived  about  nine-thirty  P. 
M.,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  maze 
of  narrow,  winding  passages  located 
around  a  large,  square  pit.  Here 
were  set  long,  bare  tables  and 
benches  at  which  people  were  dining 
informally.  Waiters  hurried  to  and 
fro,  bringing  meats,  tea,  cakes  and 
liqueurs.  Many  of  those  in  the 
audience  continued  to  eat  and  drink 
all  during  the  evening. 

Most  of  the  thirteen  sketches 
which  followed  were  old  favourites, 
presented  by  the  actors  and  dancers 
who  had  created  thiem.  The  "Trial 
of  John  Huss"  stands  out  from  them 
all,  in  my  mind.  A  solemn  hush 
pervades  the  courtroom.  Twelve 
red  robed  judges,  seated  in  a  half- 
Circle,  have  just  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  frail  Bo- 
hemian reformer.  Suddenly,  the. 
pure,  lovely  tones  of  a  nightingale 
are  heard  The  self-righteous  judges, 
startled  out  of  their  sombre  reverie, 
listen  wonderingly.  The  song  ceases, 
and,  as  abruptly,  a  judge  begins  to 
speak.  He  tells  of  h(is  boyhood  near 
the  sea,  of  his  dreams,  of  his  moth- 
er's love  for  him,  and  urges  the  oth- 
ers to  show  mercy  to  the  accused. 
Before  he  is  finished,  the  nightingale 
is  heard  again,  just  outside  the  win- 
dow. One  by  one  the  hearts  of  the 
jury  are  melted  and  John  Huss  la 
freed. 

Nicalia  Balieff  added  not  a  little 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  evening  by  his 
clever  and  original  comments  and 
banter  with  his  audience,  as  each 
actor  or  group  was  introduced.  This 
fat,  jolly  Armenian  has  been  the  soul 
of  the  "Bat"  theatre  for  years,  and 
his  success  is  well  deserved.  For  In- 
stance, as  Balieshava,  an  entrancing 
young  ballerina  and  her  partner, 
Mordkin,  ran  out,  dressed  as  Alpine 
children,      Balieft      remarked,   "Now 
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we'll  have  a  bit  of  Swiss  cheese."  :  changed,  so  Crispin  thought — but 
A  short,  vivid,  play  by  Pushkin,  Crispin  believed  that  in  time  Hilde- 
called  a  "Bag  of  Peppermints."  was  garde  would  come  to  him.  Carew's 
acted  with  dramatic  intensity.  It  financial  affairs  were  in  a  hopeless 
showed  the  utter  loveliness  of  th,e  muddle,  and  Louis  was  dependent 
Russian  countryside  in  winter.  Dur- ,  on  Winslow  to  save  him  from  ruin, 
ing  the  intermission,  we  were  highly  I  Then  came  tHe  crisis.  Winslow's 
amazed  by  the  staged  auction  of  a  |  fiance  eloped  with  Meriweather,  and 
bottle  of  "votka."  which  was  then  Winslow  demanded  Hildegarde  as 
a  prohibited  article.  The  bid  was !  his  price  for  straightening  out  Ca- 
knocked  down  to  an  officer  at  ISQirew's  financial  affairs.  But  Hilde- 
roubles,  (ninety  dollars).  The  proud  garde  would  not  consent  to  marrying 
possessor  then  shared  his  good  for-  Winslow — instead  she  went  back  to 
tune  with  his  friends  in  a  rollicking  the  farm  and  to  Crispin, 
exhibition  of  good  feeling.  I      Read   the   story   and   tell   us   what 

We   were   interested,      too,    in    the   you  think  of  the  book     as  a  human 
fantastic  decorations  on  the  walls  of   document. 


thie  narrow  passages  of  the  cellar. 
Scenes  from  the  Bible,  telling  of  the 
creation  of  man  and  his  life  in  Para- 
dise competed  with  caricatures  of 
modern  political  figures  and  events 
in  brilliancy  of  color  and  design. 
Over  it  all,' the  dull,  red  glow  suf- 
fused by  concealed  lights  in  the  out- 
stretched wings  of  huge  bats  added 
to  the  odd  charm  of  this  cellar  the- 
atre.— Everett   Macgowan. 


Clara  Powell,  Sr,  6. 


REVIEW 
DOW" 


OF     "THE     BLUE     WIN- 
BY  TEMPLE  BAILEY. 


A   "CLIIWAXATED"    EVENING. 


On  the  evening  of  October  the 
sixth,  we  men  arrived  at  Miss  Tail's 
at  eight-fifteen. 

We  announced  our  arrival  by  a 
lusty  cheer  at  the  front  steps.  Miss 
Tall  greeted  each  of  us  with  a  glori- 
ous hand-shake,  and  seated  us  in  the 
parlor.  We  talked  and  told  jokes 
till  Miss  McEachern  arrived.  Then 
we  sang  several  peppy  songs. 

Miss  Tall  suggested  a  discussion 
of  social  activities  for  the  men  stu- 
dents The  discussion  resulted  in 
plans  for  a  pleasant  year. 

The  refreshments  were  the  climax 
of  the  evening.  We  had  hot  dogs. 
They  were  big,  long,  fat,  wide  ones 
too — the  juicy,  goody  goody  kind. 

We  sang  a  few  more  songs  and 
then  bade  Miss  Tall  goodnight.  It 
was  a  memorable  occasion. — Roger 
E.  Fogle,  Jr.  6. 


ASSEMBLY  CALENDAR. 


Oct.  18 — Miss  Calrnes. 

Oct.   19 — Music. 

Oct.  2  0 — Posture,  Mrs.  Masland. 

Oct.   21 — International  Institute. 

Oct.   2  2 — Hygiene 

Oct.  2  5 — Mr.  Dennis. 

Oct.  2  6 — Mr.  Myburg. 

Oct.  27 — Biology  Departmental  Meet- 
ing. 

Oct.  2  8 — Music. 

Oct.  2  9 — Students'  Co-operative  Gov- 
ernment. 

Nov.  1 — Mr.  Shaw. 

Nov    2 — Children's  Aid. 

Nov.  3 — Industrial  Art. 

Nov.  4 — Music. 

Nov.  5 — Literary  Assemblies. 

Nov.   8 — Miss  Tall. 

Nov.  9 — Geog.  Dep.  Assembly. 

Nov.  10 — Music. 

Nov.  11 — Armistice. 

Nov.  12 — Student  Cooperative  Gov- 
ernment. 

Nov.   15-19 — English  Week. 


OUR   LOVELY  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS. 


The 
the 
the 


All  those  who  have  never  read 
"The  Blue  Window"  by  Temple 
Bailey,  have  missed  something,  the 
loss  of  which  they  wish  to  make  up, 
I  am  sure.  "The  Blue  Window"  is 
particularly  interesting  to  all  Mary- 
landers,  because  it  is  a  Maryland 
story  about  Maryland  people. 

The  world,  to  Hildegarde,  was  only 
the  tiny  farm  where  she  lived  with 
her  two  aunts.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  she  would  have 
married  Crispin  Harlowe,  her  boy 
lover,  who  was  now  away  at  college, 
but  Hildegarde's  mother  died,  leav- 
ing her  a  letter.  From  it,  Hilde- 
garde learned  that  her  father  was 
not  dead,  as  she  had  been  told.  In- 
stead, her  mother  had  left  him,  and 
had  never  told  him  of  Hildegerde's 
birtl^  Now  Hildegarde  was  to  go 
to  him  and  take  her  place  in  the 
home. 

Alone,  she  made  the  long  trip  to 
Maryland,  and  found  a  welcome  in 
Louis  Carew's  home,  a  home  such  as 
Hildegarde  had  never  known;  the 
careless  luxury,  the  life  for  pleasure 
alone,  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
her  soul.  After  all.  she  was  the 
child  of  Louis  Carew. 

Hildegarde's  father's  friend  and 
secretary,  Meriweather,  was  at  her 
feet,  and  Hildegarde,  not  knowing 
that  hier  best  friend,  Sally  Hulbert, 
loved  him  with  all  her  heart,  was 
taking  his  attention  for  granted. 
In  despair,  Sally  engaged  herself  to 
Neale  Winslow,  a  wealthy  and  un- 
scrupulous politician,  whom  Carew 
was  introducing  in  society  for  a  Medinger — "I  have  felt  all  day  as 
price.  if  I  were  losing  something. 

Louis    took    Hildegarde    to    Paris,        Mohacy — Well,    maybe      you      are 

and  when  she  came  back,  she  seemed  losing  weight 


Foremost  among  the  many  things 
around  our  school  buildings  to  make 
one  hundred  eighty  acres  more 
attractive  are  the  many  trees  and 
shrubs 

All  together,  we  have  about  two 
hundred  trees  of  various  kinds. 
Silver,  Hard  and  Norway  Maples, 
American  and  Slippery  Elm, 
Tulip  Tree,  Sycamore,  White  Pine, 
Catalpa,  Copper  Beech,  Carolina 
and  Lombardy  Poplar,  Wild  Cherry, 
White  Birch,  Box  Elder,  Hem- 
lock, Locust,  Dogwood,  Oak,  Mag- 
nolia, Mahogany,  Weeping  Wil- 
low, American  Linden,  Basswood  and 
several  imported  trees,  such  as  the 
Gingko  or  Maiden  Hair,  imported 
from  Japan. 

When  passing  our  campus  on  York 
Road  you  can  see  that  our  landscape 
gardener  must  hav^  taken  great 
care  in  arranging  the  trees  so  as  to 
make  our  grounds  as  attractive  as 
possible. 

Along  the  front  of  the  north  cam- 
pus he  has  placed  silver  maples,  and 
in  each  front  corner  one  big  oak, 
two  spruce  pines,  and  one  white  pine. 

The  center  campus  in  front  of  our 
Newell  and  Richmond  Halls  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  attractive  than 
the  north  campus.  Here,  along  with 
the  different  trees,  are  the  barberry 
bushes  with  their  berries  which  stay 
red  all  year. 

The  campus  in  front  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building  has  few  trees,  but 
many  ornamental  shrubs,  including 
more  barberry  bushes,  bridal  wreath, 
tulip  trees  and  forsythia  or  yellow 
bells. 

The  entire  campus  is  bordered 
along  the  front  with  a  hedge. 

If  all  our  trees  were  to  be  put  in 
a  grove  allowing  five  square  feet  to 
each  tree  and  bush,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  grove  would  cover  approxi- 
mately one-half  an  acre. 

To  catch  one  passing  glimpse  ot 
our  campus  with  its  many  beautiful 
trees  will  remind  one  of  the  poem  by 
Joyce   Kilmer: 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lonely  as  a  tree. 
A    tree      whose      hungry 

pressed 
Against   the   earth's     sweet     flowing 

breast. 
A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 
A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  veil  of  robins  in  her  hair; 
Upon    whose    bosom    snow    has    Iain, 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 
Poems    are   made   by   fools    like    me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

Emily  Lawson,  Class  of  '26. 
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PAYS    THIRD    VISIT. 


Internationu]   Institute   Of   Columbia 
Uiuvei-sity.  | 

Normal    assumed    quits    a    cosmo- 
politan ail-  last  Thursday  when  sixty 
members   of   the   International   Insti- 
tute.   Columbia      University,    visited 
the     school.      Twenty-six      nationali- 
ties  were   represented   among   them: 
Japanese.  Chinese.  Indian.  American' 
Indian.    Australian,    Scotch,    German,' 
Bulgarian,    Spanish,    Chilean,    Peruv-! 
ian.      Four  of  the  class  members  ad- 1 
dressed  the  ab^embly  and  told  some- 
thing   about    education    in    their    re- 
spective  countries. 


WONDERLAND  INVITES  YOU. 


A  chill  wind  blew  through  the  for- 
est and  the  trees  shed  their  first  few 
glorious  red  and  yellow  leaves.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  in  the  blue  after- 
noon sky  and  turned  the  woods  into 
a   many-colored   wonderland. 

A  few  robins  flew  over  the  tree 
tops  on  their  way  South,  and  one 
said  to  his  mate:  "Cheer  up,  I've 
never  seen  the  woods  so  bright  as 
they  are  today.  They  look  as  if  a 
painter  had  touched  each  leaf  with 
a  magic  brush  and  made  each  tree 
a  fit  home  for  the  king  of  all  birds." 

"Yes,  Redbreast,  they  are  lovely, 
and  I  think  you  would  look  hand- 
some with  a  coat  the  color  of  that 
oak  tree  for  your  spring  outfit  next 
year." 

Again  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  trees,  this  time  ordering  a  whole 
army  of  maple  wings  to  be  on  their 
way  to  find  a  new  place  to  camp. 
One  extra  large  maple  soldier  buzzed 
through  the  air  and  shouted  to  the 
troops  left  on  the  tree:  "We  are 
sailing  over  the  fields  today  and  are 
going  to  camp  where  we  think  we 
can  take  root.  We  hope  the  wind 
will  let  us  stop  near  a  brook,  because 
we  would  like  to  grow  to  be  beauti- 
ful trees  by  the  side  of  the  brook 
where  the  water  will  sing  to  us  as  it 
flows  over  the  stones  to  the  river." 

"Be  on  your  way!"  shouted  Old 
General  Tree.  "I  have  other  regi- 
ments  to   send   in   other   directions." 

A  rabbit  hopped  out  from  his 
home  at  the  foot  of  a  grand  old  elm 
tree.  He  looked  around  and  blinked 
his  eyes  at  the  brightness  of  the  sun 
and  trees. 

".lack,"  whispered  Peter  to  his 
brother  still  in  the  burrough,  "We've 
been  lucky  today.  The  hunters  and 
dog.t  have  not  come  to  the  woods. 
Don't  you  feel  glad  that  you  won't 
sleep  in  a  pie  this  evening?" 

"Indeed  I  am  glad,"  answered 
Jack  quietly,  "But  I  heard  some 
shooting  in  the  corn  fields  a  little 
while  ago,  and  it  frightened  me  bo 
I  nearly  jumped  to  the  top  of  this 
tree.  I  am  afraid,  and  I  don't  like 
the  dogs  either,  especially  the 
hounds." 


The  sun  sank  lower  in  the  West 
and  cast  a  rosy  tint  over  the  woods 
and  corn  fields  nearby,  where  the 
grain  stood  shocked  in  even  rows. 

The  Rabbit  brothers  sat  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  commenting  on  the 
beauty  of  the  evening  and  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  their  luck  just 
as  a  little  girl  came  into  the  woods 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  By  the 
child's  side  trotted  a  big,  black 
Shepherd  dog.  Jack  and  Peter  scur- 
ried into  their  home  under  the  tree. 

"Rover,"  confided  Alice,  "we 
must  get  this  basket  full  of  nuts  for 
the  Hallowe'en  party.  I  wish  Bobby 
had  come  too!  We  could  have  car- 
ried some  pretty  leaves  home  and 
that  nice  yellow  pumpkin  out  beside 
the  corn  shock." 

"Yes,  Alice,"  wagged  Rover's  tail, 
"but  you  can't  carry  it  alone,  and 
your  mother  said  'be  sure  to  be  back 
before  dark'  " 

Alice  looked  toward  the  West  and 
her  heart  skipped  a  beat.  The  sun 
was  slipping  behind  the  purple 
mountain. 

"Rover,  we  must  hurry  and  gath- 
er this  basket  of  acorns  just  as  fast 
as  we  can.  Alice  led  the  way  to  an 
old  crooked  oak  tree  where  her 
paper  dolls  were  hidden.  The 
ground  under  the  spreading  branches 
lay  covered  with  the  little  nut  cups 
and  saucers. 

Alice  sat  on  the  ground  and 
gathered  the  acorns  as  fast  as  she 
could.  The  woods  grew  darker  and 
darker.  Rover  rubbed  against  his 
little  mistress  and  whined  impa- 
tiently. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  basket  was 
full,  but  oh,  the  woods  was  so  dark! 
Every  tree,  which  a  few  hours  ago 
had  been  so  glorious,  now  took  the 
shape  of  a  giant  ghost  in  the  mind 
of  the  frightened  child,  and  worried 
Rover. 

Alice  looked  all  around  her,  but 
could  not  see  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
She  had  never  been  lost  before,  and 
she  knew  her  mother  would  be  wor- 
ried. Alice  began  to  cry  and  Rover 
licked  her  hand  sympathetically.  On 
and  on  they  wandered  through  the 
forest,  but  they  seemed  to  be  going 
in  a  circle,  and  only  felt  more  tired 
and  terrified.  She  at  last  lay  down 
on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  sobbed  her- 
self to  sleep.  Rover  sat  by  her  side 
and  watched. 

Suddenly  Rover  gave  a  very  shrill 
bark  which  awakened  the  sleeping 
child.  Alice  sat  up  and  rubbed  her 
eyes.  She  could  not  think  where 
she  was.  it  was  so  dark  and  she  felt 
so  cold.  She  turned  her  head  in  the 
direction  in  which  Rover  was  look- 
ing, and  what  did  she  see?  She  saw  a 
man  carrying  a  lantern,  whom  she 
knew  to  be  her  father,  and  her 
brother  Bobby  was  with  him. 

Alice  and  Rover  raced  to  meet 
them.  Her  father  was  so  glad  to  see 
his  little  girl   that  he  picked  her  up 


and  carried  her  home.  Bobby 
swung  the  lantern  aloft  and  raced 
with    Rover. 

After  Alice's  mother  had  tucked 
her  in  the  little  white  bed  the  har- 
vest moon  came  out  from  behind  a 
fleecy  cloud  and  shed  some  of  her 
silver  beams  on  the  tired  little  face. 

The  wind  blew  a  swift  breeze 
through  the  trees  beneath  her  win- 
dow and  shook  down  thousands  of 
lovely  colored  leaves.  On  their  way 
to  the  ground  they  rustled  to  the 
dozing  child  their  leaf  message,  "You 
need  not  have  been  afraid,  little  one. 
We  keep  Mother  Earth  warm 
throughout  the  long  cold  winter, 
and  we  could  have  covered  and 
warmed  you  tonight. — Adele  Flook, 
Sr.   12. 


"THE  STRUGGLE  OF  TASSO." 


."Come    into    my    parlor,"    said    the 

spider  to  the   fly; 
"I've    the   prettiest    little    parlor   you 

ever  did  spy." 

The  dying  sun  was  beaming 
through  the  trunk  room  window  and 
as  I  watched  its  mysterious  rays 
playing  on  an  old  box  half  hidden  in 
a  corner  I  perceived  a  strange  battle: 
a  battle  not  of  armies,  not  of  gladi- 
ators, nor  wild  beasts'  of  prey,  but 
between  two  r.nequally  matched  op- 
ponents. Lolo,  the  spider,  dressed 
in  his  coat  of  armor,  velvet  green, 
trimmed  in  brass  buttons,  with  arms 
and  legs  extending  neearly  an  inch 
each  way,  was  strenuously  maneuver- 
ing, both  mentally  and  physically,  to 
trap  "Tasso,"  a  normal-sized  fly. 
Tasso,  whose  appetite  had  not  re- 
cently been  satisfied,  was  striving  in 
vain  to  reach  a  delicious  crumb  of 
sugar-coated  cookie  that  hung  in 
Lolo's  well  fortified  fort.  Each 
time  Tasso's  feet  became  entangled 
in  the  enemy's  net  she  brushed  her- 
self violently  with  her  bronze  wings 
and  each  time  became  buried  more 
deeply.  For  a  full  five  minutes  the 
battle  between  Tasso  and  Lolo's  care- 
fully prepared  web. 

Suddenly  the  web  gave  way  and 
Tasso  fell,  down,  down,  down,  and 
swift  as  a  streak  of  lightning  Lolo 
Jumped  and  I  closed  my  eyes  to  wipe 
out   the   horrible  vision. 

The  sun  sank  in  the  West,  and  I 
alone  stood  witness  to  the  tragic 
death  of  Tasso.  Seated  in  a  chariot 
of  silver  threads  and  drawn  by  Lolo 
himself,  I  watched  Tasso  ascend  into 
Lobo's  own  parlor.  At  last  the 
throne  was  reached  and  victor  Tasso 
fell  gasping  on  his  cushion,  not  from 
physical  exertion,  but  from  mental 
anxiety.  Thus  ended  the  struggle  of 
Tasso. 


Nix — "The  coffee  sure  looks  mud- 
dy." 

Izzy — "Well,  no  wonder,  it  was 
ground  this  morning." 


« 
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YEA  NORMALS. 


The  Seniors  already  know,  and  the 
Juniors  believe  that  the  literary  so- 
cieties of  our  school  open  vast  chan- 
nels through  which  anyone's  talents 
may  be  developed  and  used. 

Our  president  has  already  told  you 
"Mystery  lends  enchantment,"  so  we 
believe  that  even  though  no  direct 
program  lias  been  given  you  to  fol- 
low, the  Normal  Literary  Society 
holds  in  store  for  you  that  which 
will  stir  your  heart;  perhaps  alter 
your  course,  rekindle  your  hope,  in- 
spire your  endeavor,  and  elevate 
your  ambition. 

Personal  appearance  and  social 
contact  have  displayed  to  us  the  ex- 
cellent characters,  the  sincerity,  and 
the  zealous  devotion  of  the  new  mem- 
bers of  our  group. 

Little  do  we  know  what  thoughts 
are  in  your  mind  or  what  victories 
are  to  be  won  upon  those  hills  of 
tHiught;  but  this  we  do  know — as 
members  of  our  Society  we  should 
enter  together  into  one  of  the  most 
helpful  literary  experiences  of  our 
career. — Robert  Weaver. 


Mary:  Oh,  gee,  are  we  going  to 
play  hockey  today?  I  am  just  crazy 
over  hockey! 

Jimmy  (relieved):  Thank  good- 
ness. At  last  I  have  found  out  what 
i  you  are  crazy  about. 


History  of  education  class  in  dis- 

1  cussing  the  direction  of  children's  ac- 
'  tivities.         Teacher:       "What      does 
'shooting  marbles  lead  to?" 
Pupil:    "Shooting   crap." 


Denie — "We   had   the    queerest   ad 
for   the   Timonium   Fair   in   assembly 
'  this  morning, 
!       Nancy — "What  was  it?" 

Renie — "Owen  Thomas  got  up  in 
assembly  and  sang  "Come  To  The 
Fair." 


HALLOAVE'EN  AT  jVORMAL. 


Hallowe'en  will  be  celebrated 
doubly  at  Normal,  October  30. 
There  will  be  a  dance  in  the  Auditor- 
ium for  those  who  wish  to  "trip  the 
light  fantastic,"  and  a  masquerade 
party  in  Newel!  Hall  for  those  who 
do  not  dance. 


The  Street  Car 


Tile   most   convenient 
reliable,  and 
Econoimcal  Means  of 
Transportation 


United  Railways  &  Elec.  Company 

OF  BALTIMORE 


TOAVSON    BAKERA' — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream.   Sodas 

Sandwiches  and   Coffee 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and  201 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money    and    Invest    With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Toxvsou,  Md. 

THE  HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prcscriptioii    Driia';:ri.sts 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies.  Ko- 
daks. Films.  Stationery,  and  Sporting 
Goods:  Greeting'  Cai'ds  for  all  Occas- 
."ions.  Agents  for  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens.  Whitman's  Delicious 
Chocolates    and    Bon-Bons. 

Victrolas   and  Records. 


As    A    Patron    of    The    Normal    Scliool 

THE  TOWSON  NATIONAL,  BANK 

(Court   House    Plaza) 
Invites  You  to  Open  An  Account  In  Its 
Checking-  Department.   Savings  Depart- 
ment,    Christmas     Savings     Club    and 
Rent   A   Safe   Deposit   Box. 
4    Per   Cent.   luterest    oh    Savinft\s. 
Open   Saturday  Evenings 

MASON'S  GARAGE 

Yorlv  Road  and  AYillow  Avenue 
TOWSON,  >n). 

Willys  -  Knight    and    Overland    Sales 
and    Service. 


WILLIAM  A,  LEE 

Dealer  In 
FANCY    and    STAPLE    GROCERIES 

Dry   Goods,   Boots  and   Shoes 
Builders'  Supplies.  Hardware,  Etc. 


For    Your    Drugs,    Candy,    Kodaks,    Sta- 
tionery.   Gifts.    Etc. 
It's    never    cheaper    elsewhere,    because 

it's  always  cheaper  here. 

.■»07    York    Road,    Tovsoii 


Start    a    Savings    Account    With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent,  interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in     Coal.     Lumber,     Hardware. 
Builders'    Supplies. 

Towson,   Md.  Riderwood,   Md. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 

WALTER  HO OS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS        -        VEGETABLES 


//j 


eUld' 


CHARLES    ST.,    AT    LEXINGTON 
BALTIMORE 


CORRECT 

FASHIONS        FOR 

COLLEGE 


With   all   the   smart  Accessories 
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Laugh  It  Off! 


He   (at  the  movies) — Can  you  see? 

She — "Yes." 

He — "Is  there  a  draught  on  you?" 

She— "No." 

He — "Is  your  seat  comfortable?" 

She — "Yes." 

He — "Well,  will  you  change  places 
with  me?" 


"Dad,  what  is  the  direct  object  of 
'she  gave  me  a  slice  of  cocoanut 
pie?'  "  asked  Mary.  "Is  it  'slice' 
or  'pie?'  " 

"I  don't  know,  Mary,"  answered 
her  father,  "but  the  direct  object  I 
would  go  for  would  be  the  pie." 


BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS. 

She — All  is  over  between  us,  and 
I   am  going  to   give  back  your  ring. 
There  is  another  man. 
He — Tell  me  his  name  and  address. 

She — You  are  going  to  kill  him? 

He — By  no  means!      I  want  to  sell 
him  the  ring. — The  Carpenter. 


THE  WTiECK  OF   "97." 

"Doctor,  am  I  a  dead  man?" 
"Certainly,  you're  a  dead  man." 
"Thank   God;    I   can    make   use   of 

my    policy    now." — Black    and    Blue 

Jay." 


City    Lady — "What's    that      awful 

odor  I  smell?" 

Farmer — "Why,    that's   fertilizer." 
City 'Lady — "For  land's  sake!" 
Farmer  —  "Yes,   ma'am."   —   The 

Forester. 


Editor — "Are    these      jokes    orig- 
inal?" 

Contributor — "Yes   indeed,  sir." 
Editor — "Well,  you  don't  look  that 
old." 


Great  Scott!  I  wonder  who  wrote 
'Ivanhoe?" 

Well,  who  in  the  Dickens  wrote 
'The   Christmas   Carol?" 


Senior  girl  to  Junior  boy  in  "rec" 
— Dance  with  me." 

J.  B. — "Can  you  dance?" 
S.   G. — "Impertinent   thing!" 
J.  B. — "Not  impertinent,  but  shoe- 
shine  money  is  running  short" 


Flapper  (soliciting  funds)  — 
"Please  help  the  Working  Girl's 
Home." 

Freshman — -"I'd  be  glad  to.  How 
far  away  do  they  live? — Eastern 
Echo. 


Mandy — "Lissen,  Rastus,  when  we 
all  gonna  get  married?" 

Rastus — "Soon's  ever  my  ship 
comes  sailing  in,  Honey." 

Jlandy — "Dat  sure  must  be  one  of 
dem  slow  freighters." — Black  and 
Blue  Jay. 


Unlucky  motorist  (having  just 
killed  the  lady's  puppy) — "Madam, 
I  will  replace  the  animal." 

Indignant  Owner — "Sir,  you  flat- 
ter yourself." — The  Eastern  Echo. 


Plaid — "What      you      don't    know 

won't  hurt  you." 

Oddesy — "Zat  so?      I  sure  am  re- 
lieved;  that  was  carbolic  acid  you 

just   drank,      not      water." — Eastern 

Echo. 


The  house  had  been  rapidly  built 
and  as  rapidly  occupied. 

"Do  you  find  the  house  substan- 
tial and  satisfactory?"  inquired  the 
landlord  when  he  called. 

"Well,"  said  the  tenant,  "I  go  out- 
side to  sneeze." 


Student  (at  concert  by  Miss  Kin- 
ney, accompanied  by  the  Ampico — 
"Oh,  I  bet  Ampico  is  Russian." 

Mike  (taking  a  history  test)  — 
"Miss  Bader.  what  is  the  date?" 

Miss  Bader — "Don't  bother  about 
dates." 

Mike — "Well,  I  want  something 
to  put  on  my  paper." 


TOUGH   BIRD. 

Diner — "Here,  waitress,  take  this 
chicken  away;  it's  as  tough  as  a  pav- 
ing stone." 

Waitress — "Maybe  it's  Plymouth 
Rock,  sir." 


Teacher — "You'll  have  to  remain 
with  me  an  hour  after  school  closes." 

Bobby — "I  don't  mind  on  my  own 
account,  but  ain't  you  afraid  you'll 
get  talked  a  b  o  u  t?"  —  Western 
Christian. 


"So  you're  in  a  new  business?" 
"Yes.  I'm  making  a  new  face  pow- 
der that  can't  be  kissed  off." 

"You  don't  say?  Do  you  need  any 
help  in  the  testing  room?" — The 
Forester. 


The  other  day  Mrs.  Sibley  was 
illustrating  a  first  grade  lesson  on  the 
recognition  of  various  types  of  cows. 
Suddenly  she  turned  to  the  girls  in 
thje  class  and  exclaimed:  "Yonder  is 
a  cow,  and  yonder  is  a  cow,  and  yon- 
der is  a  cow!" 


Waitress    in    Confectionery — "Did 
you  order  this  sundae,  sir?" 

Absent-minded    Professor — "Good- 
ness!   Have  I   been  here  that  long?" 
— Eastern  Echo 
Blue  eyes  mean  you're  true. 

Grey  eyes  mean  you're  gracious; 
Black  eyes  merely  mean  you're  blue 

In  several  other  places. — The  Quill 


First  Girl — "When  you  "go  through 
the  halls  of  the  Administration 
Building  today,  keep  your  eyes 
open." 

Second  Girl — "Why?" 

First  Girl — "You  look  such  a  fool 
with  them  shut." 


PRACTICIXG. 

"Mary,"  said  the  English  teacher, 
"you  misspelled  most  of  the  words 
in  your  composition." 

"Yes'm.  I'm  going  to  be  a  writer 
of  dialect  stories." —  Washington 
Star. 


Miss  Blood — "Do  river  beds  con- 
tinue to  erode  forever?" 

Lillian — "No,  when  they  cut  clear 
through  the  earth  they  stop." 


TO  THE  BOYS. 

Mildred  (one  of  the  girls  on  the 
Richmond  sleeping  porch,  who  had 
just  heard  a  flock  of  wild  geese  go- 
ing over) — "What  in  the  world  is 
that?" 

Again  came  the  honk,  honk,  of  the 
fowls! 

Esther  (about  half  asleep) — "That 
is  only  some  of  those  foolish  boys 
out  on  the  campus." 


I  asked  a  Junior  this  morning  for 
an  original  joke,  and  she  replied, 
"Honey,  we're  all  jokes." 


Gladys  Grimes — "You've  colored 
vour   ocean   unevenly." 

Lillian  Fulmer — "Why,  Grimesy, 
that's  the  waves. 


X — "Can  your  girl  keep  a  secret?" 

y "I'll   say   she    can.      She   knew 

we  were  engaged  three  weeks  before 
I  found  it  out." — The  Quill. 


Miss  O'Neill  to  Mr.  Walther: 
"Good  morning.  How  is  Curt,  to- 
day?" ,      ,   „ 

Mr.    Walthers:    "Not   so  fresh.   — 

A  Bystander,  M.  B. 


Anne  (returning  from  a  period  of 
vigorous  exercises  on  the  athletic 
field):  My  gracious.  I  am  tarred 
(meaning   tired)! 

Elizabeth  (seriously):  You  are! 
When  are  you  going  to  get  feath- 
ered?" 


Judy  (after  a  girl  had  answered 
a  question  very  foolishly  in  Health 
Education  class):  Say,  you  must  be 
twins,  aren't  you? 

Frances  (surprised) :  Twins!  For 
heaven's  sake,'  what  are  you  talking 
about? 

Judy  (jokin.gly):  Oh.  nothing, 
only  I  don't  see  how  one  girl  can  be 
so  dumb!" 


FROM  PR.^CTICE   TE.4CHIXG. 

Jane  (who  is  contemplating  a  trip 
to  Canada)  said:  "I  think  I'll  take 
my  fur  coat.     It's  so  cold  there." 

Practice  teacher:    "Why,   Jane,   do 
!  you  have  a  fur  coat?" 
I"    Jane:    "Well,   it   isn't   exactly  fur, 
but  it  has  a  fur  collar." 


WEE 
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jrXIOR  MOTHERS'  WEEK-EXD. 


Oftimes  we  sit  dowu  to  write  with 
our  minds  filled  with  learned  words 
and  phrases,  intending  to  compose 
some  article  that  will  display  our 
learning  and  meet  with  approbation. 
Surelj'  no  Junior  could  begin  with 
such  intentions  if  the  mothers'  week- 
end visit  was  his  topic.  Joyful  at 
having  our  mothers  with  us  and  hav- 
ing been  able  to  show  them  all  that 
goes  into  making  the  pleasant  en- 
vironment in  which  we  spend  our 
days  we  write  with  hearts  filled  with 
gratitude  to  all  those  who  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  have  our  mothers 
here. 

How  many  times  have  we  endeav- 
ored, and  alas,  in  vain,  to  describe 
some  beautiful  spot  around  the  cam- 
pus, a  pretty  room,  the  foyer  where 
we  dance,  or  perhaps  Richmond  Hall 
parlor,  where  we  gather  for  more 
quiet  pastimes  such  as  reading  or 
cards  At  other  times  we  may  have 
mentioned  some  person,  a  new  made 
friend,  a  classmate  or  a  member  of 
the  facult}-,  and  wished  that  our 
mothers  might  have  seen  them. 
There  are  endless  times  that  we  long 
for  them  to  be  with  us  that  they 
might   enjoy  our  good  times  too. 

No  doubt,  many  times  has  some 
mother  lain  awake  wondering  how 
May  or  Ruth  was  coming  along  at 
Normal.  Is  her  room  nice,  is  she 
warm  enough,  does  she  have  enough 
to  eat,  has  she  nice  friends,  is  she 
happy?  We  all  know  they  think  of 
us  always,  or  at  least  most  always. 
(That  isn't  too  egotistical,   is  it?1 

Now  all  that  worrying  is  over,  or 
should  be,  because  I  know  they  were 
all  favorably  impressed.  Two  days 
never  flew  by  so  swiftly  and  happily 
for  mothers  and  daughters,  and  nei- 
ther will  forget  it  soon. 

This  discussion  of  the  week-end 
ends  weakly,  but  perhaps  you  all  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  express  our  deep  appreci- 
ation for  the  hospitality  and  gra- 
ciousness  of  our  generous  hostesses. 
Marion  Lodge  Medinger,  Jr.   14. 


ROMANTIC  SITUATION"  AT  THE  SCHOOL  DANCE. 

jMohaev. 


MOTHERS'  DAY  HEALTH  TALK. 


In  talking  to  the  Juniors'  mothers 
on  "The  Health  of  the  Student,"  Dr. 
Reitsma  emphasized  first  the  import- 
ance of  students  coming  to  the  in- 
firmary early:  i.  e — as  soon  as  they 
feel  the  least  bit  indisposed.  Treat- 
ment is  most  beneficial  at  this  time. 
Not  only  is  the  duration  of  the  ill- 
ness considerably  shortened,  but  pos- 


sible epidemics  may  be  avoided, 
from  the  physical  examinations  of 
from  the  physical  examinations  on 
the  Junior  Class:  Of  306  Juniors, 
223,  or  7  0  per  cent,  are  essentially 
I  normal,  and  7S  students,  or  25  per 
I  cent,  have  defects  which  can  very  i 
easily  be  remedied.  Four  have  been 
recommended  to  have  their  tonsils 
removed;  these  girls  have  enlarged, 
diseased  tonsils  and  suffer  from  fre- 
quent colds  or  occasional  attacks  of 
tonsilitis. 

There   are    6  8    girls   who   have   de-j 
cayed  teeth.     Some  of  these  have  al- 
ready come   to   the      infirmary,   com- 1 
plaining   of     toothache.      Others   are 
more    or    less    unconscious      of    their  . 
bad  teeth_  j 

It  does  seem  that  girls  who   have 
intelligence  enough  to  be  in  Normal 
School,  and  incentive  enough  to  take 
up  the  career  of  teaching,  should  be 
sensible   enough   to      care     for   their 
teeth.     A    great    many    diseases    are , 
attributed   to    "local   infections"   and  | 
teeth  are  favorite  seats  for  such  in- 1 
fections.      Moreover,   these   girls   will  | 
eventually   start  teaching  and   would , 
set    good    examples    for   the    children 
whom  they  will  instruct.   It  is  hardly 
fair  for  them  to  preach  about  proper 


dental  care  without  practicing  it 
themselves. 

Forty-one  Juniors  are  suffering 
from  eye-strain,  and  have  been  re- 
commended to  have  their  eyes  exam- 
ined by  a  good  oculist.  No  one 
should  let  expense  interfere  with  any 
of  these  corrective  measures,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  benefits  derived 
from  proper  treatment  are  worth  far 
more  than  the  expense  involved,  and 
secondly,  the  girls  can  have  these  de- 
fects corrected  at  nominal  rates  in 
the  various  Baltimore  clinics. 

Last  year  70  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents responded  to  these  recom- 
mendations, and  30  per  cent,  did  not. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  100  per  cent,  corrections  this 
year?  The  students  will  be  checked 
up  frequently,  to  see  how  they  are 
responding.  It  is  possible  that  these 
correctives  will  be  required  before 
a  girl  can  graduate  from  this  school 

This  year  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  do  more  than  has  been  done  in 
past  years  for  those  girls  who  are 
greatly  over  or  underweight.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  girls  will  co-operate 
in  a  plan  for  special  diet  tables  in  the 
dining  room. 

More  frequent  baths      (i.   e,   daily 
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baths),  use  of  deodorants,  and  mod- 
eration in  the  use  of  cosmetics  were 
stressed.  The  common  occurrence  of 
onychophagy  (pronounced  o-nik-of? 
a-je;  the  morbid  habit  of  biting  the 
nails).   \vas   deplored. 

Why  not  have  a  class  100  per  cent, 
perfect  by  the  end  of  the  year  or 
sooner? 

H.  W.  Reitsma.  M.  D 


JUNIOR  MOTHERS'  WEEK-END. 


"Isn't  it  wonderful?  I  wish  1 
were  a  Junior.  Miss  Sperry.  why 
didn't  you  do  it  last  year?"  Thus 
spake  many  of  the  Seniors  over  the 
week-end  of  Friday.  November  the 
fifth,  for  the  new  dining  room  and 
foyer  accommodations  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Seniors  in  sharing  their 
rooms  enabled  us  to  make  real 
for  the  first  time  the  visit  of  the 
Junior  mothers  to  the  Normal  School. 

Just  think  of  it!  Eighty  county 
mothers,  some  of  whom  were  former 
Maryland  State  Normal  Schoor  grad- 
uates, were  with  their  daughters 
over  Friday  and  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day and  ate  and  slept  and  played  with 
them.  Twenty  city  mothers  joined 
them  for  dinner  Friday  and  the  con- 
ference on  Saturday 

The  festivities  opened  with  a  din- 
ner for  mothers  and  daughters  and 
faculty  in  the  Newell  Hall  main  din- 
ing room.  There  was  a  welcome 
sign  over  the  door,  candles  and  chrys- 
anthemums on  the  tables  and  the 
orchestra  played  in  t'le  balcony.  Din- 
ner was  followed  by  an  informal 
meeting  of  mothers  and  teachers, 
and  a  sing  song  such  as  we  have 
every  Wednesday  night  in  the  foyer. 

'■T^e  gods  were  good  throughout," 
and  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  Satur- 
day morning  when  the  girls  tucked 
their  mothers  in  for  a  drive  into  Bal- 
timore and  around  Loch  Raven. 

At  2:00  P.  M.  the  mothers  met  for 
a  conference  with  the  advisers  and 
Miss  Tall.  The  daughters  joined 
them  for  tea.  The  musical  selections 
rendered  bv  Miss  Aist  and  Miss 
Holmes  added  much  to  the  occasion, 
as  did  Miss  McEachern's  untiring 
contributions  throughout  the  week- 
end. 

On  Saturday  evening,  under  Miss 
Cobb's  direction,  the  mothers  were 
entprtained  in  the  Assembly  Hall  by 
.^unior  talent,  the  Boys'  Glee  Club,  a 
Diit'-h   dance,  a   movie  and   charades. 

Sunday  was  a  quiet  day,  with  op- 
portunity for  church  in  the  morning, 
the  mothers  leaving  soon  after  din- 
ner. 

Ruth  Sperry, 
Dormitory  Director. 


STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  AT  THE   >L\RYLAND    STATE    NORMAL 
SCHOOL,   TOWSON,    1926-27. 


County: 
Allegany  .   .    .  . 
Anne  Arundel 
Baltimore   .    .    . 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester  .  .    . 
Frederick  .    .  . 

Garrett , 

Harford 

Howard  .... 

Kent 

Montgomery  . 
Prince  George 
Queen  Anne  . 
St.  Mary  .... 
Somerset  ... 

Talbot 

Washington  .  . 
Wicomico  .  .  . 
Worcester  .   .  . 


Juniors 


Seniors 


Women 
6 
7 

30 
3 
7 

14 
9 
8 
8 

25 
0 

12 
9 
5 


7 
0 
1 
7 
15 
2 
6 


Other  States 


City  . 
Total 


197 

7 

204 
100 

304 


Men 
0 
0 
7 
0 
1 
4 
0 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

19 
0 

19 
12 

31 


Women 
7 
7 

35 
4 

14 

18 
7 
5 
5 

23 
2 

12 
2 
5 

20 
9 

11 
3 
4 
7 

18 
8 
7 


232 
6 

238 
154 

392 


Men 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

2 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.  0 
2 
0 
0 

13 
1 

14 
9 

23 


Total  Students  Enrolled    750 

Total   Juniors 335 

Total    Seniors 415 

Total   Men 54 

Total  Women 696 

Total   City 279 

Total   County 471 


KNOW  MISS  HALL. 


When  asked  to  interview  Miss 
Hall  for  the  "Tower  Light"  I  felt  a 
keen  sense  of  pleasure,  and  lost  no 
time  in  making  a  "date."  Miss  Hall 
and  I  were  already  acquainted  in 
connection  with  the  Normal  Literary 
Society,  of  which  she  is  the  loyal 
adviser,  and  consequently  I  lacked 
the  usual  feeling  of  trepidation  which 
is  said  to  accompany  interviewers. 

Miss  Hall's  home  is  in  Richmond. 
Vi'-erinia.  and  so  she  is,  geographi- 
cally, our  near  neighbor.  She  first 
graduated  from  Washington  Normal 
School,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Later 
she  received  her  B.  S.  and  A.  M.  de- 
grees from  Teachers'  College.  Colum- 
bia University.  Miss  Hall  might  be 
likened  to  a  "teacher  traveling  sales- 
man," for  she  has  samples  of  teach- 
ing from  the  first  on  up  through 
graduate  work.  Quite  a  record  for 
one  person.  I  should  say- 
In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  how 
she  happened  to  become  a  member  of 
our  faculty,  I  feel  that  to  prevent  an 
injustice"  I  must  quote  Miss  Hall's 
words  verbatim: 


"I  heard  that  this  was  a  wonderful, 
progressive  place.  Here  real  prob- 
lems of  education  were  being  dis- 
cussed. Here  was  a  live  faculty.  I 
c"me  and  find  it  all  true  In  addi- 
tion to  the  faculty,  there  is  a  most 
charming  group  of  students,  wide 
a-^vake  and  alert  in  class-room  work, 
of  charming  personality,  and  delight- 
ful as  friends." 

As  I  think  of  Miss  Hall,  this 
thought  unconsciously  comes  to  my 
mind:  "To  know  her  is  to  love  her!" 
Will  you  not  know  and  love  her,  as 
those  of  us  who  know  her,  do? — 
Hazel  Gambrill.  Sr.  9. 


>USS  COOK  VISITS  >I.  S.  N.  S 


The  faculty  and  students  of  M.  S. 
N.  S.  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to 
one  of  our  best  beloved  of  last  year's 
faculty,  who  spent  a  few  days  with  us 
the  first  week  in  November — Miss 
Marion   1.  Cook. 

It  was  good  to  have  Miss  Cook 
with  us  again — if  only  for  a  short 
time — and  we  wish  her  much  suc- 
cess during  her  year  of  study  in  New 
York. 
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A  IJTTLE  SISTER. 


(Miss    Eckford    Interviewed). 

Doesn't  slie  resemble  Miss  Eclt- 
ford.  I  bet  she's  Miss  Ecliford's 
sister!  Yes!  Miss  Eugenia  is  our  own 
Miss  Eclfford's  little  sister.  My, 
what  a  charming  sister  she  is!  I 
came  in  upon  Miss  Eckford  while  she 
was  having  her  lunch.  "Big  Sis." 
was  there  too.  Thanks  to  "Big  Sis," 
I  found  out  that  Miss  Eugenia  was 
a  sweet,  darling,  little  girl,  who  grew 
up  into  a  charming  young  lady.  Miss 
Eckford  hails  from  Mississippi  a 
place  which  it  is  quite  apparent, 
she's  crazy  about. 

Finally  Miss  Eugenia  said:  "Ser- 
iously now,  what  do  you  want  me  to 
tell  you?" 

I  told  her  to  tell  me  anything  she 
wished,  especially  something  pertain- 
ing to  her  own  school  career  Miss 
Eckford  got  her  A.  B.  at  the  Missis- 
sippi State  College,  She  proudly 
told  me  that  the  college  was  the 
first  woman's  college  in  the  United 
States.  After  graduation  Miss  Eck- 
ford did  the  inevitable — she  decided 
to  go  to  Columbia  and  then  to  teach. 
She  received  her  Master's  Degree  in 
Art  on  June  9,  1924.  On  the 
eleventh  of  June,  Miss  Eckford  was 
teaching  in  North  Carolina  College. 
To  use  her  own  words:  "I  started 
teaching  a  class  of  women  who  were 
old  enough  to  be  my  mother,  and  I 
tried  to  make  them  think  that  I  had 
been  teaching  all  my  life.  I  surely 
was  dignified." 

She  went  on  to  say  that  her  first 
year  at  college,  teaching,  she  lost  a 
good  bit  of  her  stiff  dignity  and  be- 
came natural  again.  Yes,  Miss  Eck- 
ford is  very,  very  natural  and  full  of 
life.  She  told  me  about  the  way  the 
Seniors  at  the  college  made  her  feel. 
She  said  that  it  didn't  take  her  long 
to  realize  that  it  was  useless  to  stand 
on  her  dignity  with  Seniors  Miss 
Eckford  happened  to  be  just  two  or 
three  years  older  than  those  college 
students.  She  taught  them  for  two 
years,  summer  and  winter. 

I  asked  her  why  she  had  come 
East.  The  immediate  answer  was: 
"Because  of  Mary." 

Now  that's  a  real  sisterly  love, 
isn't  it?  Miss  Eckford  said  that  she 
was  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  us  and  liked  it  here  very  much. 
She  likes  teaching  "just  heaps." 

After    talking    to    Miss    Eckford    1 1 
can   readily   see   why   "Big   Sis"   said  j 
that    "Little    Sis"    grew    up    to    be    a 
charming  young  lady. 

— Sadye  Hendler,  Sr.  IX. 


"The  students  were  delighted  with 
your  institution,  and  you  should 
know  that  a  number  of  women  repre- 

,  senting  countries  where  women  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  rise  as 
they  do  in  the   United   States,  stated 

'  that  they  were  more  than  encouraged 
and  inspired  by  finding  so  able  a 
principal  at  the  head  of  Towson  in 
the  person  of  a  woman — yourself. 

"Kenneth  S.  Cunningham,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  group,  says:  'I  gained 
much  that  was  of  the  greatest  value 
to  me,  many  suggestion  which'  I  may 
some  day  he  able  to  translate  into 
practice;  but  that  which  I  shall  most 
carefully  carry  back  with  me  to  my 
own  country  is  a  recollection  of  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  school 
and  the  unqualified  willingness  of 
everyone  to  assist  me  in  every  way.'  " 


NILSSEN  CONCERT  A  GENUINE 
TREAT. 

Mr.  Nilssen's  concert  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  3rd  was  the  second  one 
that  he  has  given  at  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School.  He  was 
greeted  on  this  occasion  by  a  large 
and  appreciative  'audience  who 
warmly  applauded  his  varied  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Nilssen  possesses  a  bass  voice 
of  pleasing  quality  which  he  uses 
well  throughout  a  wide  range.  His 
program  included  old  English  songs, 
classics.  Norwegian  and  Russian 
songs,  Negro  spirituals  and  a  group 
of  present-day  concert  favorites  in 
English.  The  Norwegian  group  was 
delightful,  singing  them  as  he  did 
with  a  genuine  appreciation  of  their 
simplicity.  The  majority  of  the 
audience  seemed  to  derive  most 
pleasure  from  the  Negro  spirituals, 
applauding  long  and  loudly,  although 
some  would  no  doubt  feel  that  the 
Russian  songs  were  more  satisfying. 

Misg  McEachern  was  at  the  piano, 
playing  the  often  difficult  accompani- 
ments with  a  fine  appreciation  of 
their  value  in  the  musical  result  to 
be  achieved 

B.  P. 


IN  WHICH  A  TTRAVELER,  LATE 
ONE  F  R  I  D  A  Y  AFTERNOON, 
PAUSES  TO  DRINK  AT  THE 
SCHOOL  PUJIP. 


INTERNATIONAL     INSTITUTE 
PEOPLE  WRITE  TO  US. 


Dr.  Del  Manzo,  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute,  some  of  whose 
members  visited  us  recently,  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Tall,  expressed  himself 
as  follows: 


There  is  a  whisper,  a  rush,  and  a 
thud — the  door  swings  open  with  a 
splintering  crash  and  a  whirlwind  of 
children  dance  out.  Down  the  steps 
they  come,  one  at  a  time,  two  at  a 
time,  three  at  a  time,  whirling,  turn- 
ing and  twirling  Lunch  boxes  clat, 
ter,  books  fall  rippling  and  fluttering 
to  the  ground,  pencil  boxes  spill 
hordes  of  clattering  pencils  that  go 
bounding  along  the  concrete.  There 
is  a  scurry  to  gather  them  up.  The 
hunt  follows  through  a  forest  of 
moving  chubby  legs,     and     there  is 


bumping,  pushing  and  tumbling. 
Little  girls  scream,  boys  stamp  and 
shout.  The  big  girls  hold  more  se- 
curely the  books  in  their  arms. 

A  little  chap  in  a  brown  sweater 
struggles  to  throw  the  strap  of  his 
bag  about  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
He  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it,  for  his 
hands  bulge  and  bristle  with  pencils 
and  marbles.  A  tiny  girl  pauses, 
and  throwing  her  hair  back  with  a 
toss  of  her  head,  begins  to  gather  it 
in  long  braids.  A  few  paces  safely 
away  from  the  jostling  and  shoving 
a  wee  tot  is  prying  the  lid  from  his 
dinner  pail.  It  falls  tinkling  to  the 
ground,  but  he  saved  from  the  ruins 
a  thick  wedge  of  cake.  A  moment 
more  and  his  face  is  lost,  sunk  deep 
in  the  cake.  Little  sister  holds  fast 
to  big  sister's  skirt  and  pulls  her  cap 
down  close  over  her  eyes^  Big  sis- 
ter makes  a  face  at  one  of  the  big 
boys  who  brushes  by.  He  sticks  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  slouches 
whistling   down   the   road. 

A  final  crash  and  clatter  and  the 
eddy,  moving  on,  loses  itself — home- 
ward bound. 

CHAS.  R.  RENN,  Class  of  '24. 


PSYCHOLOGY  CHANGES. 


The  members  of  the  Psychology 
Committee  believe  it  to  be  best  for 
the  students  to  have  all  the  courses  in 
this  subject  as  a  preparation  for 
teaching,  therefore  the  following  re- 
organization has  been  effected  and 
will  be  tried  out  this  year.  No 
course  will  be  given  in  the  Senior 
year.  Instead,  there  are  three  terms 
in  the  Junior  year — two  hours 
weekly  The  terms  are  designated 
— ^Psychology  I,  II  and  III.  Psy- 
chology I,  which  Is  given  the  first 
term  of  the  Junior  year,  emphasizes 
a  personal  psychology — a  project  in 
the  development  of  one's  own  mind — 
which  will  function  directly  in  the 
student's  life  and  character.  The 
second  term's  work  deals  with  the 
psychology  of  the  learning  process. 
This  is  mainly  a  laboratory  course, 
and  simple  experiments  are  worked 
out  by  the  students  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  specific  task  of  teaching 
and  of  guiding  the  development  of 
the  mental  life  of  growing  children. 

Psychology  III  is  concerned  with 
the  Psychology  of  childhood.  This 
term's  work  aims  to  describe  the 
normal  tendencies  of  children  of 
school  age,  and  to  account  for  the 
typical  behavior  of  childhood,  fol- 
lowing this  up  with  practical  sug- 
gestions for  training.  There  will  be 
opportunities  for  individual  observa- 
tion of  children  in  the  Campus 
School,  Montebello  and  in  some  cases 
the  homes  of  students  where  there 
are  young  children.  These  cases  will 
be  brought  to  the  class  for  discussion 
N.  Birdsong,  Chairman 
Psychology   Committee. 
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OUR   PAPER. 


Sybil  Lavin,  Sr  SpeciaL 
Students,  students,  you  talk  about 
your  high  school  papers;  let's  talk 
about  our  Normal  School  paper  now. 
Some  say  they  do  not  like  our  paper. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  talked 
behind  our  backs;  but  even  so,  such 
news  comes  to  the  surface,  and  here 
is  what  we  have  heard: 

First,  the  news:  It  isn't  what 
you  want.  By  the  way,  do  you  ac- 
tually know  what  you  want?  Do 
you  want  the  latest  creations  from 
Paris?  Do  you  want  the  type  of 
news  the  "West  Virginia  Moonshine" 
offers?  Would  you  like  to  have  Mr. 
Garland,  the  Post  reporter,  write  us 
a  few  snappy  stories?  Sad  to  state, 
students,  people  of  the  above  type  are 
paid  highly  for  their  work,  and  the 
Tower  Light  does  not  aid  toward  fill- 
ine  in  the  lines  on  thg  checks  either. 
And  so,  if  you  want  what  you  want, 
you  surely  should  know  what  it  is. 
Could  you  not  take  us  into  your  con- 
fidence? Won't  you  take  your  pen  in 
hand,  and  let  us  have  your  contri- 
bution? 

Next,  the  cover:  The  argument 
for  this  reminds  me  of  the  conversa- 
tion I  once  over-heard.  Two  men 
were  discussing  their  ideas  of  ideal 
dwelling  places.  The  younger  man 
told  the  older,  that,  if  once  he  could 
live  within  range  of  beautiful  moun- 
tains, where,  all  day  long,  ho  could 
sit  and  gaze  at  God's  wonderful  work 
he  would  never  ask  for  another 
thing.  Before  he  had  finished  his 
very  beautiful  description,  his  fellow 
man  answered:  "Yes.  buddy,  scenery 
is  all  right,  but  you  can't  make  a  liv- 
ing off  of  that." 

So.  after  all,  students — does  the 
cover  count  so  very  much?  1  must 
admit  that  a  heavier  cover,  beauti- 
fully  illustrated,    means   quite    a    bit 


to  me,  when  sending  it  off  to  a  col- 
lege chum — but  after  all,  money 
doesn't  grow  on  trees,  for  if  this  were 
true,  instead  of  accepting  your  money 
for  the  Tower  Light,  you  could  prob- 
ably donate  some  to  the  "Little 
Egyptian  Snow  Diggers,"  and  still  do 
receiving  our  paper.  And.  if  you 
will  look  into  the  matter,  and  make 
our  next  issue  a  one  hundred  per 
cent,  school  paper,  that  is,  that  all 
sections  subscribe  one  hundred  perf 
cent.,  we  will  do  our  best  to  make 
ends  meet. 

And  last,  but  assuredly  not  least — 
the  price.  Some  have  the  same  old 
come-back — their  high  school  paper. 
Won't  you  please  bear  in  mind  that 
your  high  school  days  are  over,  and 
that  you  are  now  attending  a  profes- 
sional school,  where  everything  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
profession? 

And  by  the  way,  students,  a  teach- 
er must  make  use  of  her  reasoning 
powers,  so  you  mig'it  as  well  begin 
here,  and  tell  me  the  answer  to  the 
following  problem:  If.  in  a  high 
school,  there  are  twenty-five  hundred 
students,  and  two  thousand  are  sub- 
scribers to  the  paper,  why  should  the 
paper  not  be  the  same  price  in  a  Nor- 
mal   School,    where    there    are    seven 

I  hundred  fifty  students  and  three  hun- 
dred subscribers?  Please  bring 
your  answer  before  the  Tower  Light 
board,  and  I  grant  you,  you  will  be 
well  rewarded. 

'  Just  as  a  conclusion.  I  might  let 
you  in  on  a  secret.  If  you  refuse  to 
buy  the  Tower  Light,  do  you  think 
it  advisable  for  us  to  try  to  "make" 
vou  subscribe  to  the  Year  Book? 
The  secret  is,  that  we  do  not  intend 
making  you,  as  you  are  past  that  age, 
and  so,  if  you  want  the  Year  Book, 
yon  better  show  us,  by  subscribing 
to  the  Tower  Light. 

!      Won't   you    let   us   hear   from   you 

!soon?  If  you  have  not  subscribed, 
the  year  is  yet  young. 

I     rkmi--;mrer.  if  you  can't  be 

'  A  BOOSTER,  DON'T  BE  A  KNOCK- 
ER. 


Each  new  student  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  naturally  passes 
through  two  contrasting  periods  of 
mental  attitude — that  of  a  spectator 
and  that  of  a  participant  The  first 
attitude,  that  of  a  spectator,  extends 
over  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time.  In  this  role  of  onlooker,  the 
student  observes  keenly  and  perhaps 
severely,  all  the  while  carefully  cata- 
loging his  decisions.  He  is  sure  to 
make  decisions  concerning  the  ma- 
terial or  concrete  part  of  his  school 
life  that  affect  his  daily  pleasures. 
Ultimately  he  decides  whether  or  not 
his  instructors,  his  courses,  his 
schoolmates,  and  his  equipment  are 
as  he  would  like  them  to  be.  And 
all  the  while  throughout  his  search- 
ings.  the  student  consciously  or  un- 
cipnsciously  .looks  for  another  less 
concrete  but  equally  important  con- 
stituent of  his  new  Alma  Mater.  He 
searches  for  School  Spirit. 

Is  his  search  a  difficult  one?  Must 
he  strive  hard  to  find  evidence  of 
School  Spirit?  Not  at  Normal. 
Since  the  first  days  of  school  he  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  vital  current 
which  underlies  the  support  given  all 
the  activities^clubs,  athletics,  pro- 
ductions— and  which  fairly  carries 
him  along  with  its  zest.  Surely  each 
new  student  will  grant  that  this  is 
true,  because  the  Seniors  make  it  so. 

And  now  the  time  has  certainly 
come  when  all  Juniors  must  put 
aside  that  mental  attitude  of  a  snec- 
tator  and  assume  the  new  attitude — 
that  of  the  participant.  In  the  role 
of  the  participant  we  must  realize 
that  next  year  there  will  be  new  stu- 
dents who,  .iust  as  we,  will  search  for. 
that  intangible  thing  called  School 
Spirit;  we  must  realize  that  if  thev 
are  to  find  it.  we  must  sustain  it 
now.  Is  not  this  sustenance  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  present  Junior  Class. 
Helen   Nicols,  Junior   IV. 


ONE  OP  OURS. 


Elizabeth  McCann,  a  graduate  of 
1924,  who  is  working  at  Madras, 
South  India,  to  educate  Indian  boys 
and  girls,  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Walter  Mueller,  of  Chicago, 
World  Service  Secretary  from  India. 


EXCHANGES. 


It  is  worth  noting  the  great  lati- 
tude over  which  The  Tower  Light 
shines  Our  exchange  list  has  grown 
since  last  year,  and  we  now  mail  a 
Tower  Light  monthly  to  schools  of 
many  types  throughout  the  United 
States. 


A  green  but  ambitious  young  man 
entered  a  store  in  Annapolis  and  in- 
quired of  the  proprietor,  "Can  you 
direct  me  to  the  place  where  Rich- 
ard  Carvel   made   his   home?" 
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MEJIORIES   OF  THE   CAMPUS 
TREES 


By   an    Alumnus — Charles    E.    Renn, 

N.    Y.    C,    Columbia   University. 

It  is  traditional  that  all  good 
alumni  boast  o£  the  prowesses  of 
their  former  schools  or  colleges. 
Any  sincerity — I  feel  that  there  is 
usually  a  great  deal — must  spring 
from  some  seed  that  has  dropped  into 
the  little  patch  of  more  or  less  fertile 
ground  that  we  choose  to  call 
Memory. 

In  an  astonishingly  short  time  af- 
ter graduation,  even  before — the 
countless  thousands  of  tiny  impres- 
sions— "things  that  one  just  never 
could  forget,"  have  lost  their  defini- 
tion and  have  melted  down  into  little 
rounded  prominences  in  a  more  or 
less  rosy  matrix.  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  distracting  to  suggest  that 
these  conglomerated  memories 
strongly  resemble  vegetable  soup.  In 
it  one  sees  here  a  drowned  bean,  a 
floating  shred  of  spinach,  or  there  a 
waterlogged  carrot — all  vague  re- 
minders of  historic  repasts.  The 
figure  renders  itself  useful  in  that 
the  broth  is  usually  of  such  trans- 
lucence  that  only  by  stirring  do  we 
really  become  acquainted  with  our 
meal. 

But  as  I  was  saying,  having  given 
vent  to  my  feelings  regarding  some 
of  my  past  Tuesday  dinners,  one  finds 
the  things  stowed  away  upstairs  get- 
ting rather  faded  and  dusty  after  a 
little  time.  The  other  day  rummaging 
about,  I  pulled  out  from  beneath  a 
whole  pile  of  dances,  friendships, 
and  hatreds,  that  had  been  stored  in 
the  cranial  attic,  a  memory  that 
seems  never  to  have  attracted  my  at- 
tention before — a  memory  of  Normal 
School's  trees. 

I  never  knew  that  there  were  so 
many  trees  on  the  Towson  campus 
till  a  group  of  us  were  assigned  to 
make  maps  of  the  local  flora.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  the  firs 
and  the  maples,  that  I  could  recog- 
nize the  apple  trees  in  the  Autumn, 
that  locusts  were  qualified  by  their 
thorns,  and  that  the  trees  that 
drooped  like  veiled  mourners  on  the 
back  campus  were  weeping  willows. 
My  map  was  not  exactly  pronounced 
authoritative. 

Those  same  willows  many  times 
formed  the  background  for  individ- 
ual camera  portraits  of  the  men  who, 
at  that  time,  slept — at  intervals,  in 
the  barrack.  The  girls  had  a  way 
of  posing  in  their  white  dresses  be- 
fore the  dark  evergreens  upon  the 
front  campus,  subjects  for  the  kodaks 
in  the  hands  of  their  boy  friends 
from  back  home,  St.  Johns,  U.  of  M. 
or  other  points  where  boys  were  more 
plentiful.  I  might  digress  so  far  as 
to  say  that  on  these  days  we  chaps 
were  usually  relegated  to  the  banks 
along   York   Road,   where   we    would 


gather  under  a  tree  and  watch  the 
stream  of  cars  that  clattered  by. 

When  Spring  came  she  gathered 
armfuls  of  her  most  lovely  blossoms 
and  dumped  them,  a  kaledioscope  of 
verdure,  down  upon  the  campus 
about  Miss  Tail's  house.  When 
subtle  Winter  crept  upon  us,  he 
whisked  diamond  dust  into  the  hardy 
flrs  and  threw  capes  of  fabrics  about 
the  shivering  limbs  of  the  other 
trees  There  were  times  when  he 
cased'  each  slender  twig  with  dazz- 
ling crystal  that  slid  tinkling  to  the 
ground  in  the  warmth  of  mid-day. 

There  were  none  who  appreciated 
the  trees  as  much  as  those  ardent 
ones  who  found  thfe  security  of  a 
foliage  screen  ample  protection  from 
the  maternal  espionage  that  seemed 
to  radiate  from  Newell  Hall.  At 
that  time  (shall  I  say  "even"  at  that 
time)  the  system  had  acquired  pene- 
trating efficiency. 

The  trees  at  Normal  are  cheerful 
trees.  They  inspire,  confidence. 
What  secrets  they  have  heard  whis- 
pered to  them  they  have  kept.  They 
have  seen  Normal  grow  and  have 
grown  and  branched  with  it,  sending 
their  roots  deeper  into  the  earth  and 
their  branches  higher  into  the  blue — 

Let  us  stop  here.  I  don't  feel  that 
I  could  go  further  without  sermon- 
izing— a  disastrous  thing.  My  best 
wishes  to  all  who  find  the  trees  at 
Normal  their  friends. 


IMPRESSIONS. 


The  excursion  of  our  students  to 
the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition  is 
now  a  memory.  To  write  about 
one's  impressions  is  a  matter  of 
walking  around  the  gallery  of  the 
mind  and  pausing  before  this  and 
that  picture  to  admire,  to  enjoy  and 
to  treasure  the  experiences  that  each 
portrays  Of  course,  one  cannot  say 
just  where  one  picture  begins  and 
the  other  ends.  Unlike  a  palace  of 
fine  arts  where  each  picture  hangs 
neatly  in  its  frame  the  pictures  of 
the  mind  overlap,  crowd  behind  each 
other  and  even  shine  through  the 
transparent   forms  of  those  in   front. 

An  enormous  bell  grows  larger  and 
larger  until  one  is  swept  away  with 
it  leaving  but  a  broad  yellow  expanse, 
empty  save  for  some  pink  and  yellow 
knobs  that  swell  and  disappear  lu 
bewildering  confusion.  Through  the 
pink  and  yellow  expanse  of  the  bell, 
transparent,  now.  and  fading,  comes 
the  vision  of  long  narrow  prisms, 
buff,  orange  and  yellow.  A  tower 
pushes  its  imposing  form  out  of  the 
corner  and  stands,  beautiful,  for 
some  reason  that  one  can  never 
grasp.  The  broad,  smooth  expanse 
draws  itself  together,  here  iand 
there,  wrinkling  into  a  design  or 
ornament.  Many  faces  scatter  them- 
selves before  the  picture  and  sweep 
in  on  one,  like  an  overwhelming 
flood  of  driftwood.  The  gate  regis- 
ters number  2,576,394. 


II — 

Strange  noises  bombard  our  ears. 
Some  are  intended  for  us,  some  are 
not,  but  one  does  not  heeu  any  of 
them.  Fat  Mother  Goose  disguised 
as  a  Hindu  Princess  glides  by  on  a 
bicycle.  A  narrow,  low  door  comes 
to  meet  you  and  crowds  you  in  itself. 
In  a  moment  you  are  in  the  dark 
dampness  of  old  Fort  Pitt  gazing 
through  the  loopholes  at  threatening 
lufts  of  grass,  shrubs  and  trees  con- 
cealing hosts  of  hostile  redmen.  The 
yellow  waters  of  the  Ohio  sweep  by, 
mingling  with  those  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  adding  rich  Maryland  soil  to 
the  burden  of  the  river.  A  flat-boat 
drifts  by,  its  passengers  waving  a 
last  farewell.  A  large  ragged  crystal 
of  topaz  glass  and  silver-white  alumi- 
num shining  through  it,  a  conestoga 
wagon,  portage  canal  boats,  black 
coal,  blacker  smoke,  white  hot  iron 
pouring  into  steaming  molds.  Such 
is  the  picture  of  Pennsylvania's 
dynamic,  western  metropolis. 

III — 

Tunis!  The  map  of  Africa  rises 
in  the  mind's  eye.  There  is  the  boot 
of  Italy  with  the  three-cornered 
island  of  Sicily  in  front  of  the  toe,  a 
span  of  water  and  Tunis.  Will  the 
Italian  boot  kick  Sicily  square  on  the 
nose  of  Tunis?. 

Someone  gathered  up  a  bottle  of 
the  atmosphere  of  Tunis  and  spilled 
it  on  this  spot.  Merchants!  Ba- 
zaars! Such  a  babble  of  voices 
meaning  things  that  defy  our  un- 
derstanding. Perfumes,  Brass, 
Rugs,  Tapestries!  How  they  make 
mute  appeal!  Somehow  we  know 
that  the  glint  of  gold  and  the  flash 
of  silver  makes  us  suppress  what- 
ever response  we  would  make  to  their 
art      beckoning.  Turbans,        bare 

feet  and  sandals,  wheezing  bag- 
pipes, thumping  drums,  a  galloping 
horse  carrying  half  a  man,  a  lady 
astride  a  camel  looks  forward  ana 
backward  at  the  same  time  The 
potter  placidly  plies  his  ancient  art. 
Who  knows?  Forgotten  Carthage 
speaking  through  the  deft  fingers  of 
the  artisan  and  his  wares.  Snakes 
that  we  do  not  see  but  can  vividly 
imagine  add  to  the  pungent  mystery 
of  Africa. 

IX — 

The  graceful,  flowing  curves  of  a 
vase  catches  your  eye.  Its  beauty  is 
overpowering  and  holds  you  a  vassal. 

You  unconsciously  accord  the  tri- 
bute of  admiration  that  it  exacts. 
Then  its  shape  seems  to  change 
slowly  and  you  see  the  great  ball  of 
the  earth  turning  before  your  eyes 
with  magnificent  deliberation.  The 
great  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
sweeps  silver-blue  before  your  eyes 
and  then,  low  strung,  a  festoon  of 
lush  green  islands  with  gleaming 
white  peaks  off  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Japan!  What  beauty  lies  hidden  in 
so  small  a  part  of  the  world!  Here 
are  some  of  her  treasures  spread  out 
for    you    to    enjoy.      The      scent      of 
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cherry  blossoms,  silks  and  brocades 
and  smiling  and  courteous  people 
meet  you  with  all  the  dignity  and 
grace  of  an  ancient  race.  Porcelain 
and  pottery,  painting  and  embroid- 
ery, copper  and  gold.  A  king's  ran- 
som! The  soul  of  Japan  touches 
you  and  lifts  you  up,  making  you  feel 
nearer  to  the  people  of  the  "Land  of 
the  Rising  Sun"  for  their  gracious 
inspiration. — E.  C.  W. — Dept.  of 
Geography. 


:\Ir.  Walther — "Where  are  the 
most  Irish  potatoes  raised?" 

Student — "Ireland." 

Mr_  Walther — "Not  right;  Ger- 
many." 


Compliments  of 
JUNIOR      II. 


DODGE     BROTHERS 

Motor  Vehicles 

YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

TOWSON,    MD. 

ST£WART8.(3. 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


DOWN'S 

WEDDING 

INVITATIONS 

Cards  for  All  Occasions 

Every  Kind  of  Stationery 

DOWNS, 

Engraver 
229  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 

Oflfice;    Cut   Flower   and   Plant   Dept. 

531.5   York   Road 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


THE  BOOT  SHOP 

WM.   F.    ORTH,   Proprietor 
(Graduate   Practipedist) 

I.   O.   O.   F.'  BLDG.,   TOAVSON,   MD. 

(Next  to  Read's) 

Fine    Shoes    for    the    Whole    Family 

DR.   SCHOLL  ARCH  SUPPORTS 

Gym   Shoes,   Rubbers,   Arctics 

Open  Evenings. 

Ladies'   TJp-to-Date  Hair  Bobbing 
Shampooing  and  Cui'ling 

WM.   KOERNER 
505  York  Road  Towson,  Md. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 

York  and  Joppa  Roads 

Ladies   Don'tThrow   Your   Turn   Sole 

Shoes  Away. 
We  repair  them  without  using  nails 
or  stitches.  Shoes  repaired  on  our 
new  Hydro-Pres  Machine  with  water 
proof  cement  Look,  Wear  and  Feel 
like   new  shoes. 


DOROTHY  HAT  SHOPPE 

409   York   Road        -        Towson,   Md. 

Now  open  with  a  full  line  of  Genuine 
Felts,    Satins    and    Velvet    Combina- 
tions. 
Prices  $1.95,  $2.95  ,$.<J.95  and  $4.95 

Also   a  full  line  of     Children's  Hats 
Specially   Priced. 


Our  Service  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 


TRe 


Huh 


THE  LINDEN 

39    Y'ork    Road,    at    Linden    Tewace 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes 
Light  Lunch. 

Visit    our    Ice    Cream    Parlor 
Towson   372-J. 


Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty  Shops 


Reserved  for 

Hochschild=Kohn  &  Co. 
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POETRY  FOR  CHILDREX. 


(Arranged  by  Sr    3) 

Poetry — like  music  and  painting — 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  as  a  fine 
art.  is  refining  and  uplifting.  Since 
poetry  is  one  of  the  most  refining 
elements  of  lite,  it  is  quite  important 
that  children  should  hear  it.  see  it. 
read  it,  and.  most  of  all.  love  It.  All 
children  have  a  natural  love  for 
poetry,  and  we  should  be  extremely 
careful  to  nourish  this  love  and  help 
it  to  grow  and  develop  as  the  child 
becomes  older. 

Poetry  is  good  for  children,  for  it 
is  above  the  ordinary  and  common- 
place. It  gives  to  the  child  beautiful 
ideas  and  ideals  which  bring  joy  into 
his  life.  Children  can  be  stirred  by 
the  words  and  swayed  by  the  rhythm 
of  a  poem,  even  though  they  do  not 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  it. 
If  we  trace  back  the  history  of  civili- 
zation we  shall  find  that  man's  first 
impulses  were  ones  of  action,  and 
rhythm,  and  so  it  is  with  children. 
They  love  the  rhythm,  the  cadence 
and  the  music.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  baby  repeats  a  word  many  times,  | 
not  for  its  meaning,  but  for  the  joy 
of  its  sound?  Nursery  rhymes  please 
children  more  for  their  melody  than 
for  the  meaning  they  obtain  from 
them.  In  prose,  children  do  not  feel 
the  swing  and  jingle  of  the  words  as 
they  do  in  poetry.  Prose  seems,  so 
practical  and  matter  of  fact,  while 
poetry  helps  to  divert  one's  mind 
from  everyday  things  and  develops 
a  love  for  the  higher  Ideals  of  life. 
In  poetry,  children  are  given  beauti- 
ful thoughts,  words  and  phrases  in 
rhythmical  language.  This  helps  to 
enlarge  the  child's  vocabulary  and 
gives  him  new  ways  of  expressing  his 
emotions,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  It 
also  enables  the  child  to  see  that  un- 
discovered world  with  its  many  little  i 
fairies,  elves  and  other  dream  folk. 

A  composer  of  poetry  is  first  in- 
spired by  something  he  sees,  hears, 
feels,  and  imagines.  This  inspiration 
creates  some  emotion  within  him,  and 
from  the  emotion  he  develops  ideas. 
Finally,  he  makes  these  ideas  con- 
crete by  putting  them  into  sentences 
and  words.  The  reader  gets  or  re- 
acts to  a  poem  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent manner.  He  first  conceives  the 
inspiration  in  a  general  way,  as  a 
mass,  and  thinks  of  it  thus  as  he 
goes  along,  and  after  studying  it  part 
by  part,  grasps  the  real  meaning  and 
gets  his  inspiration  afterward.  With 
the  reader,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
work,  or  the  effect  which  has  its  in- 
fluence upon  him. 

In  selecting  a  poem  to  present  to 
a  class,  the  teacher  should  find  one 
suitable  for  the  children  and  one  that 
she  herself  likes.  By  selecting  a 
poem  that  appeals  to  her,  the  teacher 
can  do  it  justice,  for  she  can  easily 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  This  at- 
titude is  quickly  carried  over  to  the 


children  and  helps  thom  to  get  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  poem. 

In  teaching  a  poem  to  primary 
children,  the  child's  mind  must  be 
made  ready  to  understand  and 
enjoy  the  poem.  The  teacher 
should  establish  a  "mood"  for  it,  by 
music,  a  picture,  a  story,  or  questions 
leading  up  to  the  thought  in  the 
poem  When  this  is  done,  the  poem 
should  be  read  as  a  whole.  It  should 
be  read  in  a  well  modulated  voice, 
untouched  by  sing-song.  It  should 
be  phrased  as  in  music,  in  order  to 
give  the  correct  meaning,  yet  the 
rhythm  of  the  lines  should  be  pre- 
served. 

After  the  children  have  secured  an 
idea  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  a  study 
of  parts  should  be  made.  This  Is 
done  by  the  teacher  asking  questions 
that  the  pupils  can  answer  from  hear- 
ing the  poem.  There  should  be  an 
interesting  discussion  in  which  sound 
words,  color  words  and  movement 
words  are  brought  out.  Some  ex- 
planation is  necessary,  but  it  must 
be  handled  wisely  in  order  that  the 
beauty  of  the  thought  and  the  music 
of  the  rhythm  may  not  be  destroyed. 

Poetry  for  children  is  an  educa- 
tional asset.  It  gives  thtem  informa- 
tion, brings  them  in  touch  with 
things  in  nature,  with  the  lives  of 
other  people  and  with  many  other 
things  in  their  realm.  It  gives  them 
an  outlet  for  expressing  their  emo- 
tions, a  basis  of  enjoyment,  and  is 
valuable  for  leisure  time.  Children 
often  are  inspired  to  write  poetry,  by 
a  few  beautiful  lines  of  poetry.  The 
outgrowths  of  poetry  to  a  primary 
child  may  be  to  give  pleasure  to  his 
schoolmates  and  principal,  to  recite 
it  at  home  for  mother,  father,  grand- 
mother or  sister,  so,  many  times  les- 
sening timidity.  It  is  not  only  the 
duty,  but  the  privilege  of  a  teacher  to 
fix  beautiful  thoughts  in  the  memor- 
ies of  her  children,  thoughts  which 
will  live  with  them,  become  a  part 
of  them  and  make  them  better  men 
and  women  than  they  would  be  with- 
out these  lovely,  rich  ideas  and  pic- 
tures. 

There  is  just  one  thing  to  remem- 
ber about  poetry  and  children — you 
can't  separate  them!  They  are  over- 
flowing with  the  beauty  and  the 
rhythm  of  verse,  and  the  careful 
handling  of  it  is  bound  to  bring  forth 
their  own  poems.  Let  us  as  teach- 
ers see  the  beauty,  the  music,  the  joy 
of  poetry,  that  we  may  better  lead 
the  children  to  appreciate  the  finer 
things  of  life. 

"Poetry   _(_   People  =  Education  _J_ 
Enjoyment." 


EMOTIONS,  IDEAS. 


Children's  Literature  Department  of 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
assisted  by  the  Music  Department 
and  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment, will  present  an  assembly  pro- 
gram showing  how  certain  emotions 
or  ideas  may  be  expressed. 

The  theme  is  "Morning  and  Even- 
ing," and  a  number  of  famous  paint- 
ings will  be  interpreted  in  poetry, 
tableau,  music,  and  dancing.  Among 
the  paintings  are: 

The  Angelus. 

Morning. 

Flight  at  Night. 


TWILIGHT. 


Dusk  slow  lowers  its  shade  of  gray, 

A  hushing  calm  lies  over  all; 
The  peaceful    hour  'twixt  night  and 
day 
Pervades  the   bower,   the  hut,   the 
hall. 

The  flaming  banner  in  the  sky 

Slowly  sinks  behind  the  hill. 
The  feathered  songsters  from  on  high 

Cease  their  calls,  and  all  is  still. 

I 
The  busy  routine  of  the  day, 

The  strident  factory  whistle  blast, 
One  by  one  now  all  give  way; 

Twilight's  shades  hold  day's  light 
fast. 

Eleanora  Bowling,  Junior  I. 


LOST  LAND. 


Ideas,  emotions.  How  are  they 
expressed?  The  same  emotion  or 
idea  may  be  expressed  through  vari- 
ous arts — Literature,  Music,  Paint- 
ing, Sculpturing,  and  Dancing 

On  Friday,  November  19,  1926,  the 


A  port  for  all  world  beauty  lost 
For  all  the  lovely  air — things  tossed 
Here  found  a  rest. 

\ 

A  land  that  has  no  earth,  no  sky, 
A  promise  with  no  reason  why 
A  lost  land  lit,  and  only  by — 
A  moon. 

Bright  bubbles  that  had  flown  away 
From  tiny  children  while  at  play 
Had  floated  far,  and  found  their  way 
To  this  creation. 

A  tiny  star — a  shooting  one — 
Had  verily,   only   just   begun 
A  romance  with  a  beam  of  sun 
Thus  came  a  mating. 

A  little   fay  from   Elfland   flew. 
Lost  now,  and  crying  tears  of  dew 
But  flashed  a  smile  as  she  glimpsed 

through 
This  rest  land. 

A  soft  cool  vesper  overhead 
Hung  in  air  as  a  fairy  bed 
And  quietly  pushing — always  led 
Some  lost  thing  here. 

A  port  for  all  world  beauty  lost 
For  all  the  lovely  air-things  tossed 
Here  found  a  rest. 

Ruth  Nowell  Myer,  Jr,  II. 
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TO   "V." 

A  series  of   five  poems. 

The  leaves  fly  about 

Eddies  of  color, 

As  though  swept  by  a  huge  broom  in 

the    hands    of   some   erratic    giant. 
How  energetically  he  sweeps 
Brushing  the  leaves  into  large  flimsy 

drifts. 
And    then    irritably    breathing    them 

apart. 
They  disperse 
ilirthful — 
Scraping  the  turf 
Colliding   with   one   another   in   their 

careless  gayety. 
Some  sail  off — 
All  in  complete  abandon. 

Leaves  whirling 

Maelstrom  of  colors 

Full  rich  colors 

A  somber  but  riotous  scene. 

Colors — 

Reds,   browns  and  yellows 

Whole  tones  in  rapid  crescendo  and 

diminuendo — 
A  symphony  of  mellow  melodies 
Somberness  with  an  undercurrent  of 

abandon  gayety — 
Mirthful — 

Dreary  dead  leaves 

How  green  in  your  youth, 

And  now  mellow  red. 

I  too  am  dreary 
We  shall  both  die. 


Yesterday — 

Colors  bright  and  brisk — 

Melancholy  dispersed, 

Breathed  along  by  the  wind. 

Coquettish   leaves 

Flirting  with  aged  earth. 

Look — today — 

The   coquettes   are   toothless  hags. 

Leaves — you're   mush! 

Thank  God — ! 

The  fog  envelopes  your  decay 

And   I  am  spared  your  misery. 


Night    seeps    slowly      into      soothing 

orchestration 
Of  sound. 
The  moon  dips 
Molten  silver 
Into  snowbanked  clouds 
And  is  obscured. 
Now  out — 

The  sky  glows  pregnant — 
Mellow  light  floods  the  night. 

Even  I — 

In  the  forest 

Delicious   mustiness   of   leaves   about 

me 
And  sounds  in  symphony — 
Witness    this   slow   melting   of   moon 

into  cloud. 

The  caricature  of  a  tree 
Postured  against  the  moon 
Laughs  at  me 


dent  members.  Selection  is  made 
from  the  list  of  students  having  the 
highest  scholastic  records.  This  list 
comes  from  the  registrar's  oflice.  In 
the  Senior  year,  members  are  added 
up  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  in 
the  graduating  class.  Those  in  the 
list  who  have  shown  such  qualities 
of  leadership  as  responsibility,  initi- 
ative and  cooperation  in  classroom 
and  extra  curricular  activities  and  in 
the  daily  routine  of  the  dormitory 
and  school,  are  chosen  first. 

The  insignia  is  attractive  and  sym- 
bolic of  the  society's  purposes. 

This  year,  the  fraternity  is  plan- 
ning three  closed  meetings  with  both 
social  and  intellectual  features,  and 
three  or  four  general  assemblies,  to 
be  addressed  by  speakers  invited  by 
the  society. 

Any  member  of  the  society  will  be 
glad  to  give  any  information  re- 
qusted  by  the  students,  I  am  sure. 

The  present  ofiicers  are: 
Margaret  Breitling,  1926 — president. 
Gertrude    Dowell,     192  6 — vice-presi- 
dent. 
Lorena  Aist,  1927 — secretary. 
Helen   Scott,   1927 — Treasurer. 

Minnie  V.  Medwedeff, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate. 


I  sit  here — and  you  across  the  room 
My  forehead  puckered  in  thought. 
I  am  thinking 
Thoughts    tumultuous      and    tousled 

toss  through  my  head — 
Of  what? 

Before  me  stretches  a  forest 
Beauty  amassed — 

Ripe    colors    brilliant    and    scintillat- 
ing— 
Colors  caressed  by  the  sun. 
Impotent  as  I  am 
Can  I  create 

A  duplicate  of  this  vividness? 

Of  this  I  think 

Seated  here 

Staring  at  you. 

My  eyes  no  longer  grope  for  yours 

They  move  straight  forward 

And  meet  yours  in  direct  glance. 

Frank — 

Comprehending — 

A  visual  caress. 

So  deeply  brown — 

An  eternity  confronts  me 

In  your  brown  eyes. 

What  for? 
Useless — 
No,  I  cannot — 
I   am    impotent 
Vibrant  eyes 
Brown,  deep — 
Overpower  me. 


Arms  heavenward 

Wistful   trees — 

Pathetic — 

Your  progeny  multitudinous 

Fluttering  away 

Withering,  crumbling 

1  0  nothingness. 

I  powerless,  sad  trees — 

To  aid  you. 

Irving  V.    SoUins,   Nov.    1926. 


THE   HONOR   SOCIETY. 


The  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity  is 
the  Honor  Society  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1924  with  twenty-seven  stu- 
dent members  and  an  advisory  coun- 
cil— the  Senate.  It  formulated  these 
purposes:  , 

First — it  sought  to  focus  th  eat- 
tention  of  prospective  teachers  on 
the  desirability  of  setting  up  higli 
standards  of  scholarship  and  conduct 
Second — it  aimed  to  give  recognition 
to  unusual  achievement  in  maintain- 
ing such  standards.  Third — it  aimed 
to  provide  opportunities  for  inde- 
pendent investigation  along  lines 
that  would  constitute  a  contribution 
to  the  school.  Fourth — it  proposed 
to  make  its  meetings  a  means  of 
pleasant  association  with  others  who 
had  similar  interests. 

Juniors  and  Seniors  are  eligible  to 
membership,  as  are  alumnae  and  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  the  educational 
field.  In  the  third  term,  ten  Juniors 
are   selected   by   the   Senate   and   stu- 


PLANS  FOR  LITERARY 
SOCIETIES. 


"All  the  world's  a  stage." 

The  curtain  of  the  stage  of  liter- 
ary achievements  in  our  school  has 
risen.  The  performance  for  this 
year  is  on,  and  the  Literary  Societies 
are  preparing  to  take  a  part  In 
which  we  may  offer  real  service  and 
gain  real  inspirations. 

Thus  far,  everything  tends  toward 
success.  The  Seniors  came  back  this 
year  full  of  enthusiasm  and  loyalty. 
They  could  not  confine  such  a  spirit 
and  It  has  permeated  to  every  Junior 
society  member.  Our  clubs  have  or- 
ganized under  the  leadership  of  com- 
petent faculty  advisers,  and  many  of 
them  have  already  started  on  their 
programs  for  this  year. 

Truly  we  are  looking  forward  to 
this  year's  "literary  revue,"  spirits 
high  and  interest  tense. — Sara  Yudl- 
son. 


"TO     THY      CHAMBER      WINIX>W 

ROVING, 
LOVE    HATH    LED    MY    FEET." — 


Schubert's  Serenade. 

In  spite  of  the  strict  supervision 
of  the  Social  Directors'  Staff,  on  a  re- 
cent Thursday,  thirty  girls  crept 
forth  from  Newell  Hall  on  deeds 
of  romance  bent.  The  rendea- 
vous  was  'neath  the  windows  of 
Miss  Tail's  balcony. 

'Mid  frantic  whispered  cries  of 
"Where  are  my  tenors?"  "Sopranos 
over  here,"  "Don't  tread  on  the 
grass,"  "Where  are  my  tenors? — " 
we  sang  "Always"  in  "Moonlight  and 
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Roses,"  while  the  "Autumn  Leaves 
Were  Falling  "  The  Instrumental 
Club  added  their  strains  of  harmony 
to  our  melodies.  And,  wonder  of 
wonders,  contrary  to  the  usual,  the 
moon  did  poke  it's  face  over  the  tree 
tops  and  dimly  but  beautifully  lighted 
up  the  surroundings.  Then  back  to 
Miss  Sperry's  window  we  went, 
where  we  were  generously  applauded 
by  the  dormitory  girls  as  well  as  by 
Miss  Sperry. 

Following  this,  we  went  to  Mr. 
Cook's  house,  where,  it  is  rumored, 
our  beautiful  and  bewitching 
strains  wafted  that  gentleman  into 
the  arms  of  Morpheus.  After  a  "Ting- 
a-lineg-a-ling"  t^o  Miss  McEachern 
we  wended  our  way  homeward,  and 
thus  ended  the  first  serenade  when 
the  moon  authentically  shone. 

Edna  Holmes. 


THE    GLEE    CLUB. 


The  Glee  Club  is  really  full  of 
"glee."  We  have  not  as  yet  got  over 
the  thrill  which  attended  our  recep- 
tion to  Mr  Nilssen  following  his 
lovely  concert.  It  was  quite  as  fine 
as  we  could  have  wished  it.  Rich- 
mond parlor,  in  its  subdued  lights 
and  glowing  fire,  was  certainly  at  its 
best.  After  meeting  our  honored 
guest  in  the  reception  line  and  receiv- 
ing a  fleeting  smile,  the  girls  impa- 
tiently waited  for  an  opportune 
moment  at  which  to  make  their  "at- 
tack." Their  wait  was  prolonged 
while  punch  was  being  served.  The 
moment  Mr.  Nilssen's  cup  was  put 
down,  that  moment  the  girls  bore 
down  upon  him.  Thereafter  Mr. 
Nilssen  was  kept  extremely  busy 
signing  his  name  to  the  many  pro- 
grams piled  beside  him.  Needless  to 
say,  his  manner  is  quite  as  charming 
and  pleasingly  informal  off  the  con- 
cert stage  as  on.  At  the  reception, 
as  in  all  we  do,  Miss  McEachern  was 
our  guiding  star.  Our  only  regret 
was  that  the  entire  school  was  not 
able  to  meet  Mr.  Nilssen  personally. 

Some  time  in  the  very  near  future 
the  Glee  Club  will  broadcast  from 
Station  WBAL.  Get  together.  Radio 
Fans,  and  tune  in  on  Maryland  State 
Normal  School's  "Own  " 

Ann   Oldham,   Sr.    2. 


SING  SONG. 


To  the  fun  and  good  times  we  have 
in  the  dormitory  has  been  added, 
through  the  efforts  of  Miss  McEach- 
ern, a  most  attractive  and  enjoyable 
entertainment.  This  is  "Sing  Song." 
Its  name  alone  suggests  fun  and  in- 
formality, but  it  couldn't  begin  to 
suggest  the  real  enjoyment  we  all 
get  from  an  evening  spent  this  way. 

Sing  Song  is  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  students  in  Newell 
foyer  for  the  purpose  of  singing  songs 
during  our  usual  recreation  hour.  It 
comes  once   a  week — every  Wednes- 


day night.  The  songs  are  either 
some  jnodern  pieces  or  some  peppy 
college  songs. 

To  make  "Sing  Song"  even  more 
attractive,  we  have  an  orchestra.  No, 
not  a  full  orchestra,  but  one  that  just 
fits  in  with  the  informality  of  "Sing 
Song."  This  is  the  instrumental 
club  or  orchestra,  consisting  entirely 
of  ukes  and  banjos  .  Miss  McEach- 
ern accompanies  them  at  the  piano. 

We  wish  we  could  tell  Miss  Mc- 
Eachern just  how  much  we  enjoy 
these  evenings,  because  it  is  through 
her  work  and  her  desire  to  make  our 
"dorm"  life  more  enjoyable  that  we 
have  "Sing  Song."  Or  course,  she 
has  helpers,  these  consist  of  the 
orchestra,  the  glee  clubs,  who  lead  in 
the  singing,  and  the  "Sing  Song" 
committee,  who  see  to  the  printing, 
distributing,  and  collecting  of  the 
mimeographed  copies  of  the  songs 
and  also  the  arranging  of  the 
benches  and  the  straightening  up 
after  "Sing  Song."  after  the  last  and 
only  dance  is  over. 

We  do  appreciate  and  enjoy  "Sing 
Song"  immensely — and  now  Wednes- 
day night  is  to  be  anticipated  for 
something  more  than  the  "tradi- 
ional  ice  cream." 


A  SOCIAL  REVIEW. 

By  Ellen  N.   Clark,   Senior   2. 

In  the  last  copy  of  our  "Tower 
Light"  Miss  Tall  told  us  that  friend- 
liness is  a  charm  word.  We  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  a  charming  way  of 
becoming  friends  in  our  school,  for 
we  form  friendships  at  our  social 
affairs.  , 

How  well  the  Junior  should  re- 
member October  14th.  On  this  date 
the  Seniors  summoned  the  whole 
Junior  Class  to  court.  This  was  an 
enjoyable  round-up  of  our  weekly 
court  trials  and  a  good  means  of  re- 
leasing our  Juniors  from  their  "Bill 
of  Rights."  Miss  Wieder  and  Mr. 
Mahaney  sat  on  the  bench.  There 
seem  to  have  been  serious  charges 
brought  against  our  new  faculty 
members  and  the  officers  of  the 
Junior  Class.  Each  person  tried 
pleaded  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  was 
punished  accordingly.  Perhaps  you 
have  never  before  seen  refreshments 
served  after  a  trial;  we  served  even 
the  guilty  ones. 

On  October  2  6th,  each  Senior  Sec- 
tion received  a  very  attractive  look- 
ing invitation  from  the  Juniors  to  at- 
tend a  "very  solemn  and  important" 
assembly  on  the  campus.  Of  course, 
the  Seniors  were  a  little  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  a  solemn  gathering, 
but  Juniors,  the  apples  on  sticks  gave 
us  new  streirgth.  A  grave  was  dug 
by  Miss  Wieder,  and  our  Junior 
friends  cast  in  their  last  trace  of  the 
"Bill  of  Rights."  Alas  for  the  yel- 
low bows! 

October  30th,  with  ghosts  gazing 
upon  us,  and  black  cats  and  witches 


riding  around  the  wall,  part  of  Nor- 
mal School,  in  costume,  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  Hallowe'en  party.  Our 
ancient  newspaper  would  sing  the 
hostesses  praises  to  the  sky  in 
order  to  emphasize  its  appreciation 
of  them  Today  we  merely  wish  to 
thank  Miss  Roach  and  Miss  Mc- 
Eachern— they  surely  helped  to 
make  us  enjoy  the  evening. 
The  program  included: 

Bobbing  for  apples. 

Games. 

Races. 

Songs. 

Dancing. 

Special  features  of  the  evening 
were : 

1.  Fortune  Telling. 

2.  A  costume  review. 

The  night  grew  dark  and  spooky 
as  masked  figures  bid  each  other 
farewell  and  vanished  from  the 
party. 

The  party  was  one  attraction,  but 
there  was  another  big  magnetic 
force  in  action  that  same  night. 
Those  ladies  who  preferred  to  "trip 
the  light  fantastic  toe"  tripped  to 
the  auditorium  and  enjoyed  dancing 
to  the  strains  of  St.  John's  Orchestra. 

Welcome  Mothers!  These  words 
appeared  on  a  poster  above  the  din- 
ing-room door,  and  they  surely  ex- 
pressed our  feeling  toward  the  Jun- 
iors' mothers.  The  mothers  had  a 
schedule  arranged  for  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

Friday  evening,  Nov.  5th — Sing 
Song. 

Saturday  morning  —  Sight-seeing 
trip. 

Saturday  afternoon — Meeting. 

Saturday  evening — Entertainment 
in  auditorium 

Sunday  morning,  November  7th — 
Church. 

In  this  short  time,  the  mothers  got 
a  glimpse  of  our  dormitory  life. 

As  an  expression  of  their  appreci- 
ation to  Miss  Sperry,  the  faculty  and 
the  students,  the  mothers  gave  some 
beautiful  ferns  to  the  school. 

The  thirteenth  will  be  a  lucky  date, 
I'm  sure.  This  is  the  date  of  our 
first  Home  Coming  Dance  and  we  ex- 
pect to  have  every  member  of  the 
alumnae  with   us. 

Ellen  N.  Clark,  Sr.  2. 


LITERATURE  AND  HOCKEY. 


Yea  Normals!     Yea  Pests! 

Yes,  they  are  literary  societies, 
but  they  are  also  groups  of  modern 
girls,  so  of  course  they  are  interested 
in  sports  and  athletics. 

On  November  13,  1926,  there  will 
be  a  girls'  hockey  game  between  the 
teams  of  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi 
Literary  Societies.  The  game  will 
be  played  on  the  athletic  field  of  the 
school,  and  every  loyal  Normal  and 
Pest  will  be  there  to  cheer  for  her 
favorite. 

"Here's  to  you  Normals! 

Here's  to  you  Pests!" 
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THK    ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION. 


rivalry    with    our    interclass    and    in- 
I  terseetiou  teams. 
I      There    are    three    divisions    of    our 


Athletic  AssociatioE  dues!  100  per  present  system  this  term:  advanced 
cent!  Pay  your  dues!  This  has  hockey,  beginners'  hoclcey,  and 
been  the  cry  or  call  that  has  been  games.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
sounded  by  our  treasurer.  The  j  ^e  were  allowed  to  select  that  In 
board  had  hoped  that  the  school  which  we  were  most  interested. 
would  cross  the  goal  line  with  100  we  are  now  running  a  tournament 
per  cent,  in  athletic  dues,  but  not  all  [  in  hockey  and  have  organized  a  first, 
hopes  and  goals  are  realized.  The  '  second,  third  and  fourth  team  within 
school  has  responded  very  well,  so  the  different  groups  that  take  hockey. 
far,  and   the  dues  will     still     be  ac-   This   tournament   will   last      for   two 


cepted  from  those  who  have  not  paid 

At  the  present  time  we  have  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  our  treas- 
ury_  This  sounds  like  a  big  sum  of 
money,  and  perhaps,  you  will  won- 
der what  is  to  be  done  with  this  sum. 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  required  to  back 
just  one  sport  during  its  season? 
For  example,  in  hockey!  We  have 
about  one  hundred  hockey  sticks, 
each  of  which  cost  seven  dollars  and 
a  half,  or  more,  and  seven  balls, 
which  cost  five  dollars  apiece.  This 
is  just  for  the  equipment  itself,  not 
including  its  upkeep  or  getting  the 
field  into  condition.  The  men  need 
just  as  much  money  for  soccer.  In 
fact,  they  need  more.  These  two 
sports  are  just  two  which  must  be 
kept  up  here  at  our  school. 

Students,  the  type  of  athletics  that 
we  have  at  Normal  needs  your  finan- 
cial and  physical  support. 

Before  the  board  can  do  anything 
the  question  which  arises  is  whetheit 
we  have  enough  money.  Our  advis- 
er, Mrs.  Smedley,  often  reminds  us 
of  this.  This  was  the  question  that 
we  heard  when  we  were  planning  our 
entertainment  for  the  Frostburg  men, 
who  will  be  with  us  during  the  Home 
Coming  week-end.  On  the  evening 
of  Friday,  November  12  the  Frost- 
burg men  will  be  given  a  pit  party 
at  the  Maryland,  Our  visitors,  as 
well  as  own  team's  expenses  will  be 
paid  by  our  Association.  When  our 
men  go  away  they  are  entertained  by 
the  Association  at  that  school,  so  you 
see  our  Association  must  not  "fall 
down  on   its  job." 

After  all,  money  is  the  necessary 
thing  to  keep  up  our  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. If  you  have  not  paid  your 
dues,  won't  you  please  do  so,  just  as 
soon  as  possible? 

Evelyn  Wieder. 


weeks  During  this  interval  the 
regular  classes  are  not  held,  but  all 
students  must  report  to  the  games 
and  play  in  at  least  two  out  of  three. 
Saturday.  November  13,  there  was 
a  game  between  the  Pests  and  Nor- 
mals. Normals  won  3  to  1.  At  a 
later  date  there  will  be  a  game  be- 
tween the  Juniors  and  seniors. 
Helen  Nicodemus. 


TENNIS!    TENNIS! 


GIRLS'  ATHLETIC  NEWS. 


The  girls'  athletic  system  has  been 
changed  from  that  of  last  year.      We 
do  not   play  teams  of  other  schools 
but  find  lots  Of  fun,  school  spirit  andarifTer-sdro'ol'^la^^^s,    U.e'physrc;! 


"If  you  want  to  play  a  game. 
Play  a  game  that  has  great  fame. 
Play  a  game  of  tennis." 

Tennis  for  girls  here  at  school  has 
a  very  prosperous  future.  The  fair 
lassies  may  be  seen  with  their  rac- 
quets at  any  time  of  the  day.  If  the 
interest  that  is  displayed  now  con- 
tinues to  increase,  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation will  have  to  make  more 
courts.  This  would  indeed  be  a 
great  pleasure  for  them. 

An  open  tennis  tournament  is  now 
on.  It  began  November  6th  and  is 
scheduled  to  run  until  November 
2  3rd.  There  are  twelve  contestants 
in  the  tournament,  who  are:  Grist, 
Gough,  France,  Reily,,  Dickey,  Shull. 
Grimes.  Sphritz,  Kemmet,  Niclos, 
Miller. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  results  will 
bring  forth  a  competitor  for  the  title 
that  Helen  Wills  now  holds. 

With  such  a  splendid  beginning  of 
tennis  so  early  in  the  year,  I  think 
it  will  make  the  old  saying:  "First 
impressions  are  lasting."  come  true 
We  are,  however,  planning  for  a  big 
spring  season.  The  question  is,  what 
will  the  spring  bring  forth  in  tennis? 
Louise  Manuel,  Sr.   12. 


OniLS'    HOCKEY,    DID    YOU    .SAY? 


instructors  are  coaching  these  teams, 
and  a  tournament  is  to  be  played 
among  the  sections.  There  will  be 
a  final  game  between  the  Juniors  and 
the  Seniors  to  decide  the  champion- 
ship of  the  school. 

Who  will  win?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  splendid  material  in 
both  classes,  and  this  material  is 
being  used  to  good  advantage. 

Tl.ie  games  are  being  arranged  and 
sponsored  by  the  Athletic  Association 
of  the  school. — Mary  Wherrette. 


OUR  SOCCER   TEA3I. 


Yes,  this  is  an  interesting  topic, 
and  it  is  especially  so  at  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  because 
the  girls  are  just  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  promising  season 

School  spirit  is  being  kept  alive 
by  having  teams  picked  from  all 
classes.      During    class    periods,    and 


Normal's  soccer  team  is  enjoying 
one  of  its  best  seasons.  Although 
we  have  tied  our  last  four  games,  we 
have  yet  to  lose  a  contest.  Our 
games  and  the  scores  to  date  are: 

2    Towson      1. 

2    Franklin  1 

1   Catonsville  0. 

1  Towson  0. 

2  Navy  Plebes  1. 
0    Forest  Park  0. 

0  Forest  Park  0. 

1  Westminster   1. 

2  Barton  2. 

3  Frostburg  3, 

The  Frostburg  trip  was  a  great 
success  from  the  team's  viewpoint. 
We  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely  and 
arrived  in  Barton  about  7.30  P.  M. 
Thursday.  Coach  Shanks  ordered 
everyone  to  bed  early  in  order  that 
we  be  in  best  condition  for  the  Bar- 
ton game  the  next  day. 

Practice  Friday  morning  was  at- 
tended vi-ith  much  enthusiasm  that 
undoubtedly  lasted  until  after  the 
game.  In  that  game  we  partly 
avenged  last  year's  defeat  by  battling 
the  Barton  team  to  a  two  to  two  tie. 
Immediately  after  the  game,  we  left 
for  Frostburg. 

Most  of  the  boys  spent  the  evening 
seeing  all  and  buying  part  of  Frost- 
burg. Mahaney,  being  afraid  of  the 
Frostburg   girls,    retired   quite   early. 

Finally,  game  time  Saturday  ar- 
rived. Mueller  passed  to  Mahaney 
and  the  battle  was  on.  Up  and  down 
the  field  the  ball  soared  with  no  ap- 
preciable advantage  for  either  team. 
Suddenly,  with  little  warning,  the 
ball  was  centered  before  the  Normal 
goal,  and  a  wild  cheering  announced 
a  goal  for  Frostburg  Were  we  dis- 
couraged? I  should 'say  not.  Within 
five  minutes  the  score  was  tied  by  a 
well  directed  boot  from  Ed  Mueller's 
educated  toe.  The  half  ended  with 
the  score  tied  1  to  1. 

The  second  half  had  barely  started 
when  Ted  Lawlis  made  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  scoring  sheet  and  ad- 
vanced Normal  to  a  2  to  1  position. 
The  game  progressed  rapidly  with 
Frostburg  fighting  determinedly, 
when  Normal  incurred  a  penalty  in 
a  heated  scrimmage  before  her  goal, 
Frostburg  succeeded  in  her  try  and 
thei-eby  tied  the  score,  2  to  2.  The 
teams  took  their  positions  and  kicked 
off,  and  within   three  minutes  Frost- 
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burg  had  scored  her  third  goal. 
Things  seemed  darli  for  Normal,  but 
the  old  fighting  spirit  was  still  there. 
The  best  we  could  hope  for  was  a  tie 
score,  and  we  got  it.  Three  minutes 
before  the  end  of  the  game  a  foul 
was  called  against  Prostburg  and  a 
free  kick  was  awarded  Normal. 
Everyone  held  his  breath  as  Capt. 
Mahaney  sent  the  leather  spinning 
toward  the  goal.  The  Frostburg 
goal  tender  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
save  the  ball,  but  Normal  was  not 
to  be  denied;  the  score  was  tied  and 
the  game  saved. 

The  only  cloud  to  spoil  our  pleas- 
ures was  due  to  our  leaving  Frost- 
burg Sunday  without  Seiverts,  who 
had  been  painfully  injured  in  the 
early  minutes  of  Saturday's  game. 

Friday,  November  12,  we  play 
Prostburg  on  North  Campus,  and  if 
the  predictions  of  the  team  mean 
anything,  the  game  will  be  well 
worth  seeing^ — Harry  T.  Murphy. 


I  We  are  very  sorry  to  lose  Miss 
Woolsey,    our    former    guardian,    but 

I  we  are  very  glad  to  have  as  her  suc- 
cessor,  Miss  McBride. 

I  Our  new  Juniors  are  real 
sports.     You  should   have  been  with 

I  us  on  initiation  night  if  you  doubt 
our  word. 

I  Since  our  first  meeting  we  have 
had  many  hikes  which  have  been 
quite  delightful.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  a  prosperous  and 
successful  year,  so  keep  your  eyes 
open  as  to  the  whys  and  whereabouts 
of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

Laura  Ballman,  Sr.  11 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NEWS. 


The  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  the  M.  S.  N.  S.  was 
among  the  first  organizations  to  get 
under  way  this  year. 

Almost  the  first  thing  that  con- 
fronted our  new  Juniors  were  the 
affiliation  cards,  and  by  Sunday 
morning  every  Junior  knew  where 
she  could  find  her  own  church. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
held  its  first  vesper  services.  Miss 
Tall  was  the  speaker  for  the  occasion. 
We  felt  sure  that  everyone  profited 
by  Miss  Tail's  talk. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  holds  its  vesper 
services  every  Sunday  evening.  We 
have  been  quite  fortunate;  we  have 
had  many  fine  speakers,  one  of  whom 
was  Miss  Agnes  Snyder. 

We  are  quite  proud  of  our  coming 
program,  which  is  as  follows: 

Nov.    14 — Miss  Hall. 

Nov.   21 — Musical. 

Dec  5 — Goucher  or  Johns  Hopkins 
president. 

Dec.   19 — Xmas  carols  and  stories. 

Every  Wednesday  morning  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  holds  chapel  services  which 
have  been  most  successful,  and  which 
promise  much  for  the  future. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  active. 
We  have  sent  members  to  other  Y. 
W,  C.  A.  conferences  and  have  given 
a  tea  for  all  the  local  pastors. 

At  present  our  big  membership 
drive  is  on.  Don't  you  want  to  be 
a  member?      Laura  Bollman,  Sr.   11. 


OAMP  FIRE  N^EWS. 


The  Lileta  Camp  Fire  Organiza- 
tion of  the  M.  S_  N.  S.  held  its  first 
meeting  on  September  28.  An  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  held,  the  result 
being: 

Elizabeth   Poole,   president. 

Laura  Bollman,  secretary. 

Viola    Hatter,    treasurer. 


GRANB.AIOTHER'S    PATCHWORK 
I  QUILT. 

Mary  Woodward  Norman,  Sr.  3. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
girl  named  Dorothy,  who  lived  in  a 
little  cottage  on  a  great,  big  moun- 
tain with  her  grandmother,  who  was 
very,  very  kind  to  her. 

In  front  of  the  cottage  there  was  a 
little  garden,  and  here  grandmother 
raised  many  pretty  fiowers.  People 
sometimes  came  to  the  great  big 
mountain  because,  you  see,  it  was 
very  beautiful,  and  they  liked  to  look 
at  it,  and  the  people  who  came  to  see 
the  mountain  always  stopped  at  the 
little  cottage  and  bought  some  of 
grandmother's  pretty  flowers. 

Sometimes  Dorothy  would  help 
grandmother  pull  the  ugly  weeds  out 
of  the  garden. 

In  the  warm  afternoons,  grand- 
mother would  sit  in  the  doorway  of 
the  little  cottage,  with  Dorothy  at 
her  feet,  and  wait  for  people  to  buy 
her  flowers. 

It  was  the  evenings  just  before 
bed-time  that  Dorothy  loved  She 
would  sit  on  grandmother's  lap  and 
listen  to  the  most  wonderful  stories. 
There  was  one  story  that  Dorothy 
loved  to  hear  again  and  again,  and 
that  was  the  story  of  grandmother's 
patchwork  quilt. 

When  the  fire  was  burning  mer- 
rily, grandmother  would  take  Dor- 
othy on  her  lap  and  tell  about  this 
wonderful  patchwork  quilt.  "It  was 
just  like  a  blanket,  warm  and  large," 
grandmother  would  say,  "and  it  was 
made  of  many  kinds  of  silk,  and 
many  different  colors.  I  began  this 
lovely  quilt  of  colors  when  I  was  a 
young  girl,  and  after  it  was  finished 
everyone  admired  it  and  loved  it. 
But  when  you  were  very  small,  Dor- 
othy, I  had  to  sell  the  lovely  patch- 
work quilt,  because  we  were  very, 
very  poor."  And  grandmother  would 
sigh,  and  sometimes  cry,  to  think 
that  she  had  lost  her  lovely  patch- 
work quilt. 

One  day,  early  in  the  morning, 
Dorothy  took  a  little  basket  and 
started  off  into  the  woods  to  pick 
some  berries.  She  hunted  and 
hunted,  but  she  could  not  find  any 
berries,  so  she  kept  walking  farther 


and  farther  up  the  mountain.  Soon 
she  grew  very  tired,  so  she  sat  down 
on  a  big  rock  to  rest.  Now,  from 
this  rock  you  could  look  far  down 
into  the  valley,  and  what  she  saw 
made  her  gasp  with  pleasure. 

Dorothy  ran  back  to  the  little  cot- 
tage as  fast  as  she  could  go,  and 
cried   "I've  found   it!    I've  found  it." 

"What?"  cried  grandmother. 
"What  have  you  found?" 

"Come,  I'll  show  you,"  cried  Dor- 
othy; so  together  they  went  up  the 
great,  big  mountain  until  they  came 
to  the  big  rock,  and  then  they  looked 
down  into  the  valley,  far  below. 

"Look,"  cried  Dorothy,  "look!  I've 
found  your  lovely  patchwork  quilt." 

And  when  grandmother  looked 
down  into  the  valley,  she  knew  that 
she  had  found  a  quilt — but  such  a 
quilt! 

For  the  wonderful  patchwork 
quilt,  which  lay  far  below  in  the  val- 
ley, had  been  made  for  grandmother 
and  Dorothy  by  "Mother  Nature," 
and  in  making  it,  "Mother  Nature" 
had  used  all  those  things  dear  to  her: 
the  bright  green  fields  of  grass;  the 
silver  streams,  the  dark  green-leaved 
trees,  and  the  yellow  roads  to  make 
this — ^the  loveliest  of  patchwork 
quilts. 


A   CRITICISM   OP   A   DEMONSTRA- 
TION LESSON 


Junior  Fourteen  observed  in  the 
Campus  Sixth  Grade  room  during  a 
literary  period.  Miss  Vaughan  and 
the  children  were  reading  together 
"TheLife  of  St.  Francis"  by  Miss 
Jewett. 

Biography  is  suited  to  the  age  and 
interests  of  these  children,  because 
of  its  concreteness,  idealism  and  its 
interesting  relation  to  history  and 
geography. 

A  member  of  the  class  gave  a  brief 
synopsis  of  what  had  been  read  be- 
fore. This  served  not  only  as  a  re- 
view for  his  class,  but  also  linked  us 
up  with  the  day's  lesson. 

Then  Miss  Vaughan  fed  these 
beauty-craving  minds  with  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  readings  from 
"The  Life  of  St.  Francis."  She  had 
the  power  to  awaken  and  direct 
the  children's  appreciation  of  good 
literature,  by  her  own  joyous  re- 
sponse to  beauty.  Strayer  says  "The 
fundamental  qualification  for  the 
teacher  is  the  power  to  appreciate: 
she  must  enjoy  to  the  full  that  which 
she  hopes  to  make  appear  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils."  We  felt 
that  appreciation  could  easily  be, 
with  this  class,  a  matter  of  contagion. 

Miss  Vaughan  had  carefully  pre- 
pared the  lesson  and  was  able  to  skip 
from  one  part  of  the  story  to  another, 
leaving  out  the  less  important  part, 
and  still  making  the  story  coherent 
and  clear.  This  is  advisable  when 
the  story  is  lengthy,  because  young 
children  will  lose  interest  if  the  read- 
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ing  is  continued  for  a  long  time.  But 
in  this  story  no  one  showed  any  lack 
of  interest.  During  her  reading  Miss 
Vaughan  interrupted  herself  several 
times  to  call  the  children's  attention 
to  the  beautiful  expressions  used, 
and  also  for  judgment  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  story.  She  wished  to 
impress  upon  the  children  the  beauty 
of  the  model  expressions. 

To  add  variety  to  the  lesson  and 
to  give  the  children  an  opportunity 
for  expression  members  of  the  grade 
were  asked  to  tell  other  stories  of 
the  Saint's  life.  None  were  urged, 
but  all  were  invited.  This  was  again 
in  accordance  with  Strayer's  princi- 
ples: "Children  should  not  be  forced 
to  give  expression  to  feelings  within 
them."  Nevertheless,  the  children 
were  allowed  to  have  an  active  part 
in  the  recitation  apparently  without 
their  knowing  it. 

Stormzard  says,  "There  should  be 
an  air  of  informality  about  a  class 
room."  Miss  A'aughan  seemed  more 
like  a  companion  to  the  children 
than  a  teacher,  because  of  relaxed 
position,  easy  manner,  simple  ques- 
tions and  suggestions.  Moreover, 
the  little  narrators  were  at  their  ease 
because  Miss  Vaughan  allowed  them 
to  sit  down  by  her  and  talk  in  a 
natural  manner. 

We  considered  the  demonstration 
a  most  successful  one,  because  it 
seemed  that  appreciation  of  good 
literature  was  being  instilled  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  children. — 
Junior   14 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By  Arthur  Lichtenstein,  Sr.  8. 

When  I  was  first  approached  on 
the  subject  of  an  article  for  the 
Tower  Light,  I  was  "stuck."  But  1 
happened  to  be  reading  the  American 
Magazine  a  few  days  later — you 
know,  the  one  in  which  all  the  big 
butter-and-egg  men  write  their  auto- 
biographies and  tell  how  they  became 
rich  and  famous,  though  unable  to 
read  or  write.  I  never  did  believe 
that  stuff,  myself,  but  after  reading 
these  autobiographies,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  certainly  don't  know 
how  to  write.  Maybe  they  can  read 
— a  little. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  was  reading  the 
magazine  aforementioned,  when  an 
inspiration  struck  me  athwart  the 
prow-er-brow.  I!  I  would  do  the 
same  thing.  Perhaps  the  story  of 
my  trials  and  success  would  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  Normal  School 
students,  and  the  many  others  who 
go  to  the  Normal  School.  In  the 
words  of  the  Bible — or  is  it  some 
book  of  Shakespeare's — perhaps  they 
would  "go  thou  and  do  otherwise." 
So  I  took  my  typewriter  in  hand  (a 
figure  of  speech;  it's  not  a  portable) 
— by  the  way,  riddle:  What  has  ivory 
keys  which  you  strike  and  they  give 
out  sounds?  Answer  next  week  All 
right,   I  won't  tease  you  any  longer; 


it's  a  piano.  Fooled  again,  I'll  bet. 
You  know  what  a  piano  is.  Modu- 
late from  C  to  G.  that's  right.  I  can 
always  recognize  C — it  comes  before 
two  black  keys;  or  is  it  three?  I'm 
all  mixed  up  again,  but  I  tell  you.  If 
you  really  want  to  know,  ask  Miss 
Weytorth  or  any  of  the  music  teach- 
ers. If  they  can't  tell  you,  I  guess 
nobody  can,  not  even  Miss  Tall. 

But  this  will  never  do.  I  started 
to  tell  how  I  was  inspired  to  write 
this  story  of  my  life,  but  it  looks  aa 
if  this  will  never  turn  out  to  be  a 
story  of  my  life.  I  never  was  much 
of  a  story-teller.  Naughty,  naughty, 
that  was  a  story  then;  I  wonder  if 
you  recognized  it?  But  let's  get  to 
the  facts. 

I  was  born  in  the  merrie  month 
of  May,  when  flowers  are  singing  and 
birds  are  blooming;  you've  heard  the 
expression:  those  blooming  birds 
Blooming  birds  are  those  like  the 
red-red  robin  and  the  bye-bye  black- 
bird, and  perhaps  the  follow-the- 
swallow.  What  follows  the  swal- 
low? Peristalsis,  of  course;  ask 
Mrs.  Masland. 

As  I  had  begun  to  tell,  I  was  born 
,  in  May.      What  year,  I  don't  exactly 
remember,   but  you  could  look  it  up 
in  the  Hagerstown  almanac.      It  was 
the  year  it  was  so   much     hotter  in] 
August    than    in    January.      No,    not! 
;1776;    I'll  tell   Miss  Eckford  on  you. 
■  Anybody  knows  that  was  the  date  of 
the  Civil  War.,  or  was  it  the  War  of 
1812?      No,  it  couldn't  have  been  the 
War   of    1812,   because     the   War   of 
1812    must    have      been    somewhere 
around  1812.      It  was  the  Civil  War, 
I  thought  so  all  the  time. 

Well,  that's  when  I  was  born.  I 
don't  recall  much  about  the  event  it- 
self, except  that  I  didn't  have  a  sil- 
ver spoon  in  my  mouth_  Or,  if  1 
did.  it  was  such  a  small  one,  that, 
true  to  the  instinct  of  manipulation, 
I  swallowed  it.  My  digestion  has 
never  been  the  same.  The  same  as 
what,  you  may  ask.  Ah,  that  is  the 
question. 

In  the  course  of  time,  I  reached  my 
seventh  birthday.  This  having  been 
accomplished,  in  the  next  ten  years 
I  passed  my  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th, 
12tl;,  1.3th.  14th,  15th.  16th,  17th 
and  18th  birthdays.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  I  was  about  18  years  of 
age.  Mentally,  I  was  about  75  or 
80,  in  my  second  childhood,  in  fact. 
The  next  year  came  a  momentous 
event  in  my  life;  I  reached  by  nine- 
teenth birthday.  What  a  surprise, 
you  may  exclaim.  Well,  life  is  full 
of  surprises.  Didn't  the  great  Scotch 
poet  and  cigar  manufacturer  say, 
"The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
gang  aft  agley"  He  must  have  been 
a  sailor;  he  used  the  term  aft  and 
that's  a  nautical  word.  I  didn't  say 
naughty  word,  that's  something  else 
again.  Many  nautical  words  are 
naughty,  I  will  admit,  but  none  of  the 
kind  Bobby  Burns  used.  Kxcept 
maybe  when  he  had  been  patronizing 


his  bootlegger  a  lot.  He  used  to  do 
that  you  know;  he  was  so  patriotic, 
though,  that  he  drank  only  Scotch 
whiskey.  Well,  maybe  he  did  in- 
dulge in  rye  once  in  a  while,  but 
that's  named  after  a  Scotch  river 
(Comin'  thru  the  Rye),  so  he  was 
patriotic  there  too.  But  this  is  not 
the  biography  of  Robert  Burns,  but 
of  another  great  man. 

To  proceed:  Having  reached  my 
nineteenth  birthday  and  still  lacking 
a  good  education,  I  decided  to  go  to 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at 
Towson  and  learn  smething.  I 
wasn't  particular  what  it  should  be, 
which    later    proved    fortunate.   .   . 

I  am  still  a  student  (?)  at  thi^ 
school  and  perhaps  will  be  the  rest 
of  my  life,  or  until  the  next  war. 
Then,  if  I  am  young  enough  to  be 
eligible,  and  have  nothing  against 
me,  I'll  go  serve  my  country.  That 
is  my  lifelong  ambition,  but  I  won't 
fight  in  any  war  if  they  use  this 
poison  gas.  I  can't  stand  Limburger 
cheese  either,  and  I  don't  think  it's 
fair. 

To  sum  up,  my  favorite  breakfast 
food  is  oatmeal;  I  prefer  my  eggs 
without  the  shells,  my  favorite  drink 
is  soda-water  (not  like  the  kind  Mr. 
Burns  preferred)  and  my  favorite 
writer  is  Immanuel  Kant.  That  is 
for  light  reading;  for  deeper  stuff,  I 
prefer  Caruso.  Not  Caruso,  the 
singer — he's  dead;  I  mean  Robinson 
Caruso.  I  always  thought  I'd  like 
to  live  on  a  desert  island — if  I  could 
come  home  over  the  week-ends 

For  further  information,  write  the 
editor,  or  you  may  write  direct  to  me, 
care  of  C.  Coolidge,  Washington.  D. 
C.  That  is  my  secretary,  who 
handles  all  my  affairs.  For  twenty- 
five  cents  in  stamps,  I  will  send  you 
an  autographed  picture.  Please 
specify  whose  picture  you  would  pre- 
fer. 


SENIOR   CLASS  PLANS. 


The  Senior  Class  is  very,  very  busy 
with  its  mid-term  activities.  They 
are  fairly  seething  with  energy.  This 
is  the  time  of  the  year  when  our 
plans  are  being  made  and  only  time 
will  tell  how  these  schemes  are  going 
to  unfold.  The  Tower  Light  is  our 
first  and  most  important  thought. 
We  want  an  annual,  one  that  will  be 
a  true  reflection  of  our  school  and  of 
our  class.  But  before  our  Annual 
can  be  launched,  we  must  first  show 
that  we    can    and    will   support  The 

I  Tower  Light  After  we  have  proved 
that,   our   plans   decidedly   include   a 

I  good  year  book. 

I      The   Class   Gift   Committee   is   also 

]  bristling  with  plans.  Our  gift  to  our 
school,  the  very  last  opportunity  we 
have  of  letting  her  know  just  what 
these  two  years  have  meant  to  us 
must  be  such  a  gift  with  such  a  spirit 
back   of   it,    that   even   decades    from 

I  now  the  influence  of  the  Class  of 
1927  will  be  felt  through  that  gift. 
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Our  class  banner  is  in  the  process 
of  being  designed  and  made, 
and  when  it  arrives,  a  finished  pro- 
duct, we  are  planning  a  fitting  cele- 
bration tor  such  an  important  event. 
The  Senior  Class  also  wants  to  raise  ! 
its  scholarship  standards  and  really 
put  1927  on  the  Honor  Roll. 

But,  above  all,  we  want  to  have 
and  keep  high  ideals.  Always  be- 
fore tis  we  see  these  questions: 
"Is  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  any  better  for  our  being  here? 
Have  we  received  more  than  we  have 
given,  or  have  we  truthfully  not 
■passed  this  way  in  vain?'  " — Mar- 
garet Haines    Sr.   II. 


AVHO'S  WHO  AT  >I.   S.  N.  S. 


We're  going  to  try  to  introduce  to 
you  some  of  our  celebrities,  who  walk 
the  halls  or  play  center  on  the  stage 
at  Normal.  You'll  probably  know 
the  people  of  whom  we're  talking,  but 
perhaps  we  can  give  you  some  points 
of  interest  which  will  concern  you  in 
relation  to  them. 

First  on  our  stage  is  Elizabeth 
France,  alias  "Sally,"  president  of 
the  General  Student  Council.  When 
we  think  of  Elizabeth  our  minds' 
eye  instantly  pictures  the  daily  as- 
sembly with  her  standing  before  us, 
making  her  earnest  plea  for  the 
Student  Council  or  arousing  our  en- 
thusiasm for  our  coming  "Sing 
Song."  But  who  is  it  that's  100  7o 
for  Normal  School?  Who  is  it  that 
is  raising  the  standards  of  our  Stu- 
dent Cooperative  Government  from 
the   Valleys   to  the  Heights,   as  well 
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as  more  than  holding  her  own  in  her 
classes?  Why,  Elizabeth  France,  I 
should  say. 

Branching  off  from  the  General 
Student  Council  we  bring  before  you 
the  steadfast,  earnest  face  of  the 
president  of  the  Day  Student  Council, 
and  incidentally  a  member  of  the  Chi 
Alpha  Sigma  Honor  Fraternity.  Mil- 
dred Herman  has,  during  the  few 
weeks  since  the  opening  of  school 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Day  Stu- 
dent Council  to  a  height  which  it  has 
never  reached  before.  Just  watch 
Mildred's  capable  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  situation,  and  you  will  learn 
one  of  the  reasons  why  our  Normal 
School  ranks  above  the  average. 

(To   be   continued   next   month) 


For    Your   Drugrs,    Candy,    Kodaks,    Sta- 
tionery,   Gifts.     Etc. 
It's    never    cheaper    elsewhere,    because 

it's  always   cheaper  here. 

,■507    York    Road,    To«-soii 


TOAVSON    BAKERY— THE    GOODY 
SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  pies.  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,   Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and  201 


As    A    Patron    of    The    Normal    School 

THE  TOAVSON  NATIONAL,  BANK 

(Court   House   Plaza) 

Invites  Tou  to  Open  An  Account  In  Its 

Checking  Department.   Savings  Depart- 

m.ent.     Christmas     Savings     Club    and 

Rent  A   Safe   Deposit   Box. 

4   Per   Cent.   Interest   on    Sav.ijagrs. 

Open   Saturday  Evenings 

MASON'S  GARAGE 

Y'oi'k  Road  and  AA^illow  Avenue 
TOAVSON,    >1D. 

Willys  -  Knight    and    Overland    Sales 
and   Service. 

WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 
FANCY    and    ST.APLE    GROCERIES 

Dry   Goods,   Boots  and   Shoes 
Builders'  Supplies.  Hardware,  Etc. 


Start    a    Savings    Account   V/ith 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent,  interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money   and    Invest    With 

The 

BALTIMOEE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towsou,  Md. 

THE  HERGENRaTHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescript i»ii    Druf;;;;iNtN 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies,  Ko- 
daks. Films.  Stationerj',  and  Sporting 
Goods;  Greeting-  Cards  for  all  Occas- 
sions.  Agents  for  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens.  Whitman's  Delicious 
Chocolates    and    Bon-Bons. 

Victrolas   and   Records. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in     Coal.     Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'    Supplies. 

Towson,   Md.  Riderwood,   Md. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,   MD. 

WALTER  HO  OS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSOX,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS        -        A'EGETABLES 

CHARLES    ST.,    AT    LEXINGTON 
BALTEMORE 


CORRECT 

FASHIONS        FOR 

COLLEGE 


With   all   the   si'^rt  Accessories 
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THK      PSYCHOLOGY      OK      FAIRY 
TALES   AND   MYTHS. 


By  Irving  Van.  Sollins. 

Maryland    State   Normal    School 

1926. 

Wish    l-^lfilliiu'iit   and    Symbolism. 

All  ihantasy  products,  such  as  the 
dream,  the  daydream,  the  myth  and 
the  fairy  tales,  are  chiefly  character- 
ized by  the  wish-fulfillment  elements 
they  embody. 

Wish-fulfillment  is  a  Freudian 
>erm  designating  the  plejisurable 
hedonic  tone  of  all  products  of  the 
imagination.  The  guiding  principle 
of  life,  laid  do\vn  by  the  psychoan- 
alyists,  is  the  pleasure-pain  principle, 
or  Lustprinzeps.  It  is  the  guiding 
line  of  all  mental  life. 

The  dream  is  the  best-known 
example  of  wish-fulfillment.  Prof. 
Dr  Sigmund  Freud,  in  his  Traum- 
deuting  (Dream  Psychology)  has 
elaborated  the  wish-fulfilling  phan- 
tasy as  the  fundamental  interpreta- 
tion of  dream  life.  Day  dreams,  like 
night-time  dreams,  are  characterized 
by  the  same  principle. 

The  myth  and  the  fairy  tale  are 
folk-expressions  of  deep-seated  wish- 
fulfillments.  "The  mvth  is  a  folk 
dream  which  contains  in  a  cryptic 
symbolic  language  an  expression  of 
the  unconscious  wish-excitations  and 
fulfillment-hallucinations  of  the  folk- 
mind."  ("The  Meaning  of  the 
Dream  Symbolism,"  Wilhelm  Stekel, 
Vienna-) . 

Myths  contain  all  the  symbolic  ele- 
ments characterizing  individuals* 
dreams  and  fantasies.  Otto  Rank,  in 
his  "Myth  of  the  Birth  of  the  Hero" 
has  pointed  out  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  social 
workings  of  the  psyche.  Dreams, 
myths,  fairy  and  traditional  stories 
present  the  same  kind  of  psychic 
structure. 

To  understand  the  psychological 
nature  of  myths  and  fairy  tales,  then. 
we  must  investigate  the  nature  of 
wish-fulfillment  and  symbolism.  In 
these  things  is  an  explanation  of  the 
psychological  attractiveness  of  all 
these  things. 
Charartoristirs    of   Wish    PulfiUment. 

Wish  fulfillment,  usually  symbolic. 
follows  the  lines  of  the  pleasure  prin- 
ciple In  neurotics,  who  are  fixated 
upon  low  levels  of  infantile  life,  the 
pleasure  "guiding  lines"  are  there- 
fore of  infantile  nature.  To  the 
matter  of  infantilism  we  must  next 
turn. 

The. two  great  dominant  factors  in 
child  life  are  the  father-imago  and 
the  mother-imago.  The  mother,  in 
most  cases,  represents  the  Great 
Primordial  Mother  of  Jung,  to  whom 
we  return  or  regress  when  reality 
becomes  too  hard  for  us — a  great 
restful  refuge  fr;|Ti  the  struggle  of 
existence.  The  fi.Jjer  image,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  apR  -o  represent  a  re- 
pressive and  domineering  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  child.      It  is  he   who 


constrains  and  represses.  From 
these  two  imagos  are  derived  the 
principles  which  are  fundamental 
"fictitious  guiding  lines"  of  the 
libido — the  great  Pleasure  and  Pain 
principles  which  underly  all  exist- 
ence. 

All  adult  life  being  permeated 
through  with  infantilism,  we  must 
look  for  its  characteristics  in  every 
mature  individual.  For  each  of  us, 
life  is  a  struggle  between  the  kindly 
haven  of  the  maternal  imago  and  the 
harsh  repressiveness  of  the  father 
imago.  The  struggle  of  existence 
represents,  regressively.  the  conflict 
with  the  struggle  against  the  father. 
The  rewards  of  society  symbolize  the 
rewards  given  by  the  mother  to  her 
little  child  All  subsequent  rewards 
and  punishments  are  reversions  to 
this  infantile  pleasure-pain  constel- 
lation. 

Hence  all  the  characters  of  mental 
life  are  found  in  the  study  of  myths. 
Indeed,  psychoanalysis  has  taken  all 
the  old  Greek  myths  as  titles  for 
various  complexes.  Thus  the  story 
of  OEdipus  furnishes  the  name  and 
Gestalt  for  the  OEdipus  Complex. 
Electra's  unhappy  fate  figures  in 
Adler's  Electra  Complex.  Narcism 
is  named  from  the  myth  of  Narcissus. 
It  is  because  each  of  these  myths  re- 
presents an  actual  experience  in  the 
life  of  the  child  that  they  persist  as 
the  greatest  myths  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Each  child,  like  OEdipus,  falls  in 
love  with  his  own  mother,  or,  like 
Electra,  marries  her  father.  Each 
of  us,  like  Narcissus,  at  one  time  in 
our  career,  falls  in  love  with  him- 
self. These  myths  are  not  impos- 
sible stories.  They  a^re  symbolic  re- 
presentations of  experiences  we  all 
have  had. 

The  elements  of  infantile  life, 
which  we  must  look  for  in  myths  and 
fairy  tales  are:  the  pleasure-pain 
principle,  the  OEdipus  principle,  the 
Conquering  Hero  principle,  the  prin- 
cipal of  psychic  re-birth,  the  principle 
of  infantile  reminiscences,  etcetera. 
Cinderella. 

In  the  fairy  tale  of  Cinderella  we 
find  all  these  elements  embodied. 

One  of  the  dominant  fantasies  of 
all  the  libido's  strivings  is  that  of  the 
Great  Hero.  The  struggles  of 
paranoiacs  to  comprehend  all 
human  existence  is  a  habit-distortion 
of  an  impulse  common  to  all  of  us. 
Hank  ha.s  shown  that  the  myth  of 
thp  birth  of  the  hero  is  tlio  key-m.yth 
of  all  religious  systems,  reliffion  be- 
in;;  a  form  of  fairy  tale  also  charac- 
terized b.v  escape  from  reality.  In 
Cinderella,  the  Ego,  the  "Me,"  the 
Bound  Prometheus,  is  represented  by 
the  repressed  Cinderella.  The  ire- 
pressive  forces  symbolized  by  her 
family  are  the  repressive  force  we  all 
have  felt  in  childhood  from  our 
father — and  represent  the  syndrome 
of  the  constellations  of  the  father 
imago.      Identiflcatlon,      it     will     be 


understood,  is  a  primitive  form  of 
affection  or  love,  hence  the  derivation 
of  Narcism. 

The  principle  of  Deliverance,  or 
psychic  re-birth,  is  sympolized  by 
the  fairy  god-mother  who  fills  all  hei' 
wishes.  All  neurotics  long  and 
yearn  for  a  time  of  deliverance,  a 
time  of  cleansing  re-birth.  This 
normal  complex  is  found  exaggerated 
in  hebephrenic  patients  as  a  desire 
for  death,  regression,  and  then  re- 
birth. 

Infantile  reminiscences  are  repre- 
sented by  the  mice  and  the  mouse- 
trap which  are  turned  into  a  coach 
with  six  coachmen.  In  child  life, 
such  transformations  of  inanimate 
or  infra-human  life  into  human  life 
are  frequent.  The  wish-fulfillment 
involved  is  quite  obvious. 

The  end  of  Cinderella  is  another 
opportunity  for  analysis.  The  two 
sisters  throw  themselves  upon  their 
knees,  begging  pardon  of  the  re-horn 
Heroine.  She  becomes  rich,  beauti- 
ful, admired — a  truly  desired  psychic 
transformation.  She  marries  the 
prince  who  takes  heir  out  of  poverty 
and  repressions — a  symbolic  form  of 
the  liberation  of  the  personality  from 
the  various  harsh  repressions  of 
reality. 

The  whole  tale  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  fairy-tale  as  a  delight- 
ful escape  from  reality  into  the 
realms  of  wish-fulfilling  fantasy.  In 
the  fairy-tale  all  wishes  are  fulfilled 
The  degraded  personality  undergoes 
rebirth  and  enters  upon  a  brilliant 
and  carnivalesque  society  of  illus- 
trious hearts.  This  escape  and  de- 
liverance is  symptomatic  of  all  neu- 
rotic desires.  It  follows  closely  the 
lines  of  wish-fulfillment  laid  down  by 
the  psychoanalytic  school 

It  is  of  great  appeal  to  all  children 
of  all  countires  because  it  speaks  of 
the  strivings  of  the  libido,  and  speaks 
in  the  universal  language  of  symbol- 
ism, which  transcends  the  provincial- 
ities of  nationality  and  language. 
Dream  and  Delusion. 

Novels,  as  well  as  fairy  tales  and 
myths,  being  products  of  the  imagin- 
ation, are  characterized  by  the  same 
elements  of  wish-fulfillment.  Freud 
himself  has  analyzed,  in  a  book 
called  "Dream  and  Delusion,"  the 
novel  called  "Gradiva,"  of  William 
Jensen,  a  German  romantic  novelist. 

"Gradiva"  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  archaelogist  who  hunted  all 
over  the  world  for  a  fantasy-born 
woman  whom  he  called  Gradiva.  He 
finally  found  her,  and  recognized  her 
as  a  playmate  of  his  childhood.  He 
had  been  searching  all  over  the  world 
for  an  infantile  reminiscence.  He 
recognized  her  always  by  a  peculiar 
beauty  of  carriage  which  character- 
ized her,  and  called  her  "Gradiva" 
after  "Mars  Gradivus"  or  "Beautiful- 
In-Walking"  (Bortgang).  He  re- 
called her  carriage  upon  the  sight  of 
an  old  Greek  plaque  which  depicted 
a   woman   walking  exquisitely. 
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Such  is  the  place  of  psychological 
fantasy  in  the  realm  of  adult  litera- 
ture. 

Conclusion. 

Psychology  has  much  of  signifi- 
cance to  tell  us  about  the  character  of 
myths,  fairy  tales,  and  even  adult 
novels  They  are  all  products  of  the 
imaginations  —  all  fantasies.  And 
fantasies,  by  the  fundamental  rule  of 
psychoanalysis,  are  constructed  along 
the  lines  of  the  Lustprinzeps. 

The  first  profound  study  of  fairy 
tales  has  been  made  by  men  like 
Ricklin.  Rank.  Freud  and  others  of 
the  psychoanalytic  school.  Many 
of  these  studies  are  still  untrans- 
lated, and  hence  for  us  unobtainable. 
"WunscherfuUung  und  Symbolik  im 
Marchen"  by  Riklin  is  a  fine  study 
still  unobtainable.  Abraham  in  his 
■•Traum  und  Mythus"  which  has  been 
translated  as  "Dream  and  Myth",  pre- 
sents a  consummate  analysis  of  this 
field. 

The  conclusion  for  us,  in  the  words 
of  the  German  poet,  is:  In  den 
Dichtern  traumt  die  Jlenscheit — ■ 
mankind  dreams  through  its  poets 
las  well  as  its  story-tellers). 


GO  TO  THE  SESQn  SOOX! 


Have  you  been  to  the  Sesqui?  If 
not,  why  not?  Have  you  thought 
that  the  exposition  would  not  meas- 
ure up  to  your  anticipations?  Have 
you  doubted  that  it  is  v»-orth  the 
time  and  the  money  required  to  go? 
If  you  have,  put  away  all  your  mis- 
givings and  go.  You  will  be  well 
rewarded. 

"To  go  or  not  to  go" — that  was 
the  question  of  every  Normal  School 
girl  and  man  when  a  trip  to  the 
S<(*-qui-Centennial.  at  Philadelphia, 
was  being  planned  by  the  Industrial 
Arts   Department. 

Over  one  hundred  girls  and  boys 
from  Normal  School  decided  to  visit 
the  exposition,  and  are  now  num- 
bered among  the  Sesqui's  visitors. 

The  Sesqui  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Although  some  of  the  foreign 
countries  backed  out  of  taking  part 
in  the  celebration  there  is  still  an 
unbelievable  amount  to  be  seen. 

The  United  States  Governmeni 
Building  is  a  small  university  in  it- 
self because  of  the  educational  value 
of  its  displays.  The  building  covers 
about  8%  acres  of  land  and  is  6  0 
feet  to  the  ceiling  over  the  main 
aisle,  so  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition.  It  would  require  more 
than  a  day  to  see  all  there  is  to  see 
in  this  building,  with  its  machinery 
in  operation  and  its  reproduction  of 


forests,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains, 
etc.  After  viewing  these  exhibits, 
one's  appreciation  of  the  opportuni- 
ties and  wealth  of  the  United  States 
can  only  be  magnified. 

The  Foreign  exhibits  in  the  Palace 
of  Agriculture  were  very  interesting 
indeed.  Among  the  countries  repre- 
sented were  Czecho-Slovakia,  which 
exhibited  glassware,  china,  beads, 
silk  laces  and  rugs;  Japan,  which 
showed  lacquer  ware,  paper  products, 
ivory  work,  green  tea,  etc.;  Persia, 
in  which  place  were  found  Oriental 
goods,  rugs,  shawls,  perfumes,  neck- 
laces, amber  and  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles; Spain,  royal  tapestries,  an- 
tique and  modern  paintings  and  rugs, 
wrought-iron  work,  laces  and  silk; 
Tunisia,  which  was  represented  by  a 
typical  Tunisian  Village  with  all  the 
marked  features  and  characteristics 
of  those  countries  north  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  the  Indian  building,  which 
presents  exhibits  covering  manners, 
customs  and  manufactures  of  India 

The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  consists 
of  exhibits  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings in  the  United  States  and  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  has  on  its  walls 
a  great  many  of  the  prize-winning 
pictures  of  the  last  teu  years.  In  the 
Sculpture  Section  of  the  United 
States  will  be  found  a  room  contain- 
ing a  group  of  portrait  heads  and 
works  by  Charles  Grafly;  a  room  de- 
voted to  the  works  of  Albert  Laessle. 
and  another  to  the  sculptural  pro- 
ducts of  Paul  Jlanship. 

In  the  International  Section  there 
are  paintings,  sculpture,  and  objects 
of  art  from  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Jugoslavia,  Russia.  Japan,  Persia  and 
Canada.  There  is  one  gallery  con- 
taining many  of  the  works  of  the 
late  Auguste  Rodin. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Building  is 
typically  American  and  serves  to 
memorialize  an  event  of  150  years 
ago.  as  well  as  the  present  greatness 
of  the  State  in  industry,  resources, 
culture,  government,  and  art;. 

The  most  unique  part  of  the  en- 
tire exposition  is  a  reproduction  of 
old  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  177  6 
style.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen 
full-sized  buildings,  modeled  after 
the  originals.  They  are  furnished 
too.  Benjamin  Franklin's  print 
shop  is  there  as  well  as  an  old  black- 
smith shop;  the  offi.ce  of  the  Conti- 
nental Government's  secretary  of  for- 
eign affairs,  the  town  hall.  Friend's 
Meeting  House,  a  dame  school,  and 
the  homes  of  some  famous  early 
Americans.  The  streets,  sidewalks 
and  street  lamps  are  of  colonial 
style. 

These  sights  are  olily  a  few  of  the 
wonders  to  be  seen  at  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Exposition.  but  these 
alone  have  served  to  enrich  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Towson  Nor- 
mal School  students  who  visited 
Philadelphia 

Margaret  Rohrer.   Sr.   12. 


THE   HAND. 


A  hand  lay  in  the  gutter,  palm 
down.  It  had  been  severed  from  the 
arm  at  the  wrist,  evidently  crushed, 
for  particles  of  splintered  bone  could 
be  seen  through  the  jagged  edges  of 
skin  and  flesh. 

The  waxy  skin  that  covered  it  was 
coarse  and  horny,  and  must  have 
been  cast  when  alive,  like  the  skin 
of  a  workman's  hands.  Deep  seams 
divided  the  skin  into  numerous  ir- 
regular patches  The  seams  had 
been  filled  with  mud  and  now  the 
hand  was  covered  with  black  lines 
criss-cross  like  the  network  of  roads 
on  a  map. 

It's  long  fingers  were  folded  under 
in  a  clutching  position  as  though 
they  had  endeavored  to  grasp  some- 
thing. The  third  finger  was  gone; 
it  had  been  lost  a  short  time  ago,  for 
the  scar  was  plainly  discernable. 
The  curved  fingers  had  intercepted 
the  muck  of  the  gutter  as  it  floated 
down  with  the  water,  and  much  of 
it  had  collected  under  the  hand. 

There  was  no  blood  about. 

A  passer-by  stepped  to  the  curb 
to  cross  the  street. 

" ,"  he  exclaimed,  and 

stepped  into  the  street,  "a  hand!" 

He  gazed  at  it  in  wonder  and  awe 
tor  a  few  moments.  A  hand — a 
human  hand,  mutilated  and  lying  in 
the  gutter.  Where  had  it  come 
from?  He  smiled  and  glanced  about 
him.  Another  pedestrian  saw  him, 
and  wondering  at  the  grin,  stepped 
over. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"A  hand!  Somebody's  hand  here; 
must  have  been  lost  in  a  fight  or 
something." 

The  other  looked  "Damn,  it's 
ugly." 

"Sure  is"  assented  the  first.  Look 
how  it's  torn  off.  And  the  third 
finger  is  gone  too.  I  don't  see  any 
blood,   though." 

"Washed  away,  I  guess." 

"I  know,  but  there  would  be  some 
in  the  street  at  that." 

"Perhaps  somebody  threw  it  from 
a  window." 

"Can't  say." 

A  third  joined — then  a  fourth. 
Soon  there  was  a  crowd  peering  and 
questioning,  jostling  and  shoving,  all 
eager  to  see  the  object  in  the  mud. 

One  woman  fainted  at  the  sight  of 
the  nightmare-evoking  claw  and  thus 
added  to  the  general  excitement. 
Many  people  turned  away  and  shud- 
dered in  horror  Others  were  in- 
clined to  be  humorous  aud  invented 
many  pieces  of  wit  centering  about 
the  dead  hand.  Still  others,  given  to 
sentimentality,  sorrowfully  shook 
their  heads  and  pitied  the  poor 
wretch  whose  hand  it  had  once  been. 
And  a  few  merely  g^zed  without  sen- 
timents of  any  sort,  fascinated  by  the 
dirty  hand  as  by  a  magnetizer. 

(To    be   continued   next   month) 
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Laugh  It  Off! 


This  notice  was  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin board: — "Lost,  a  Human  Me- 
chanisnf!  If  found,  return  to  Mary 
Rhodes." 


Marion,  criticizing  first  her  Geog- 
raphy Wind  Map  and  then  her  size — 
"Oh  my.  I  don't  like  my  latitudes." 


"Girls.  I  am  returning  these  papers 
so  you  can  see  just  where  you  are 
thick  and  where  you  are  thin.  All 
rights  are  reserved  for  Mr.  Shaw). 


"What's  your  topic  for  Health  Ed. 
term  paper?" 
"Teeth." 
"Oh,  we  all  have  teeth." 


Miss  Keys — "What  is  the  best  way 
to  prepare  potatoes?" 

Jr. — "With  their  barks  on." 

Teacher  (explaining  tenses) — "If 
I  said  'I  had  a  car,'  that  would  be 
past  tense.  Mary,  if  I  said  'your 
father  has  a  car,'  what  tense  would 
that  be?" 

Mary — "Pretense." 


In  Health  Ed.  the  other  day  the 
class  was  discussing  the  use  of  serum 
in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 

Miss  Steward — "Where  does  this 
serum  come  from?" 

Student — "It's  taken  from  the 
horse's   blood  and  injected  into   us." 

Second  Student — ' — 'That  gives  us 
more  horsepower." 


Mr.  Shaw  was  seen  talking  with 
one  of  the  boy's  mothers. 

Another  mother — "There  goes  a 
little  boy  with  his  mother." 


To  bring  out  the  baby's  wisdom 
teeth,  let  him  chew  on  Daddy's  Phi 
Betta  Kappa  Key. 


The  Caller  (a  young  man) — "So 
Miss  Ethel  is  your  oldest  sister.  Who 
comes  after  her?" 

Small  Boy — "Nobody  ain't  come 
yet;  but  Pa  says  the  first  fellow  who 
comes  can  have  her." 


"Oh,  Doctor,  what  shall  I  do  for 
Willie's  ears;  th'ey  stick  out  so?" 

"Very  simple,  Madam;  give  him  a 
radio  for  his  birthday." 


The  latest  song  hit: — "She  was 
just  a  dry  goods  dealer's  daughter, 
but  she  had  her  notions." 


SliKlitly  Mixed. 

Miss  Medwedeff — "Miss  Jones,  tell 
us.   just   what   is   yeast." 

Miss  Jones  (very  confidentially)  — 
"Yeast  is  a  tiny  plant  too  naked  to 
be  seen  with  the  small  eye." 


Professor  (to  student  who  has 
been  late  once  more) — "When  were 
you  born?" 

Stude — "The  second  of  April." 

Prof. — "Late  again!" 


There  was  a  great  confusion  at 
Farmer  Brown's  home.  Cries  came 
for  help  from  the  well  near  by.  The 
town  constable  was  called  to  give 
aid  to  the  sufTerer. 

Neighbors — "Oh,  do  hurry  or  it 
will  be  too  late." 

Constable  (looking  down  into  the 
well) — "I  knew  there  was  a  woman 
at  the  bottom  of  this." 


The  only  man  who  can  really  tell 
his  wife  where  to  get  off  is  the  con- 
ductor. 


But 


Student,      being     arrested) 
oflScer,  I'm  a  student." 

Officer — "Ignorance  is  no  excuse 


Lady — "Why  are  you  mailing 
those  empty  envelopes?" 

Gentleman — "I'm  cutting  classes 
in  a  correspondence  course." 


Anna — "What  place  does  j'our  boy 
friend  hold  on  his  family  tree   " 
Ruth — "I  guess  he's  just  the  sap." 


We  were  surprised  to  hear  the 
other  day  that  Mr.  Mahaney  had  lost 
his  Beard.  We  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  this  article,  but 
found  neither  his  moustache  nor  his 
history  book 


Sheik — "I  guess  you've  been  out 
with  worse  looking  fellows  than  I 
am,  haven't  you?"  (No  answer). 
"I  say.  I  guess  you've  been  out  with 
worse  looking  fellows  than  I  am, 
havein't  you?" 

She"I  heard  you  the  first  time.  I 
was  just  trying  to  think." 


Miss  McEachern  (in  assembly)  — 
"Thursday  night  we  are  having  a 
concert  here  and  the  pianist  is  play- 
ing on  Chopin's  own  piano.  It  is 
the  piano  that  he  played  (meaning 
composed)    his   funeral   dirge   on." 


Who  Would  Have  Thought  It? 

Sue  (after  the  girls  on  the  sleep- 
ing porch  had  been  discussing  how 
many  times  they  had  been  kissed)  — 
"Well,  for  myself,  boys  don't  kiss  me 
until  I'm  engaged  to  them." 

Elizabeth — "Well  for  land's  sake. 
Sue,  how  many  times  have  you  been 
engaged?" 


First  Co-ed  (spending  week-end 
in  country) — "Oh.  what  pretty  little 
chicklets!" 

Second  Co-ed  (spying  several  small 
pigs) — "And  what  adorable  little 
piglets!" 

Farmer — "You're  mistaken,  young 
lady;  them's  hamlets." 


Miss  Weyforth  (in  music  class)  — 
"What  problem  has  arisen  now  that 
we   never  had   before?" 

Student — "Triplets." 


A  heavily  veiled  young  woman  ad- 
dressed the  clerk  at  the  hosiery 
counter  in  a  large  down-town  depart- 
ment store: 

"Have  you  any  flesh-colored  stock- 
ings?" 

"Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  clerk; 
"What  color  will  you  have — pink, 
yellow,  or  black?" 


William  pointed  to  a  preacher  and 
asked  his  mother:  "Mamma,  who  is 
that  man?" 

"Hush,  darling,  that's  the  gentle- 
man that  married  me." 

William  (perplexed)  —  "Then, 
what's  Pa  hanging  around  our  house 
for  all  the  time?" 


"Dear  Annie  Laurie:  I  am  in  love 
with  two  men — one  has  money,  the 
other  is  poor.  Which  one  shall  I 
marry?" 

Undecided — "Marry  the  poor  one 
and  send  me  the  address  of  the 
other." 


Johnny — "I  flunked  in  seven 
quizzes,  dad.  and  the  professor  said 
I  was  stupid" 

Dad — "Never  mind,  son;  your 
daddy  did  the  same  thing  fifty  years 
ago." 


If  an  artist  were  to  paint  a  picture 
of  a  person  skating,  we  suppose  it 
would  require  a  great  many  sittings. 


Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  but 
don't  let  your  wife  catch  on. 


"Is   football  your  favorite  game?" 
"No,  quail  on  toast  is  mine;  what's 
yours?" 


Miss  McEachern  (in  her  talk  to  the 
Juniors  about  Mothers'  Week)  — 
"Now  be  sure  you  all  bring  your  pil- 
lows and  your  mothers  to  sit  on  Fri- 
day night." 


"If  you  don't  think  Tower  Light 
jokes  are  funny,  just  burn  a  copy 
and  listen  to  the  fire  roar." 


It  was  a  wet  day,  and  as  a  pretty 
girl  entered  the  crowded  car  a  man 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"No.  you  must  not  give  up  your 
seat,  I  insist."  said  the  young  woman. 

"You  may  insist  as  much  as  you 
please.  Miss."  was  the  reply;  "I'm 
getting  out  here." 


.Jonah  (inside  the  whale) — "I  wish 
I'd  brought  my  camera  along.  No- 
bodv'll  believe  it." 

Miss  Steward — "Why  do  we  call 
pasteurized  milk  pasteurized?" 

Student — "Because  the  cows  feed 
in  the  pasture." 
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merry 


Heap    on   more    wood, 
The  wind  is  chill; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll     keep     our     Christmas 
still. — Scott. 

These  lines  of  Scott's  always  stir 
in  me  some  emotion  which  I  call  the 
Christmas  spirit.  Quite  comparable 
to  it  are  the  emotions  our  Normal 
School  campus  stirs  year  by  year — 
the  carol  singing  in  assembly;  the 
carols  ringing  clear  on  the  night 
air,  when  groups  of  students  stroll 
across  the  campus;  the  lighted 
Christmas  Tree;  the  scent  of  the 
pine  in  the  hallways!  This  year  the  j 
plans  for  the  Old  English  Christmas 
Dinner,  to  be  given  in  the  dormitory 
the  Tuesday  before  our  holidays  will 
mean  a  climax  never  reached  before. 

Delve  deep  into  these  traditions  of 
the  Normal — give  your  emotions  full 
play  with  the  charming  associations, 
and  let  them  grow  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  your  loyalty  to  Towson. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  all  and  a 
Happy  New  Year! 

Lida  Lee  Tall. 


THE  OLD  YULE  IX)G  AVILL  BURN 
AGAIN. 


One  of  the  loveliest  customs  of 
Merrie  England  will  be  revived  again 
at  Normal  this  Christmas.  Great 
preparations  are  being  made  to  cele- 
brate  a  real   old   English   Christmas, 

The  old  English  architecture  of  our 
dining  hall  will  be  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  feudal  gathering.  The 
King  and  Queen  will  be  here,  sur- 
rounded by  his  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  court.  At  his  feet  will  sit  pages. 
An  assembly  of  common  people  will 
gather  to  receive  their  Christmas 
blessing  from  their  king.  The  merry- 
making will  begin  by  the  lighting  of 
the  Yule  Log.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  song.  As  the  Wise  Men  bore 
gifts  to  the  Christ  Child,  so  will  we 
bear  gifts  to  those  who  have  served 
us.  From  the  boar's  head  to  the 
plum  pudding,  the  dinner  will  take 
us  back  to  Old  England  in  the  days 
of  Dickens.  The  humble  servitors 
will  voice  their  thanks  by  singing 
"God   Rest   Ye   Merry      Gentlemen," 


while  the  common  people  are  leaving 
the  hall.  Many  treats  will  await  us 
in  the  foyer  after  the  dinner,  as  all 
sing  "Masters  In  This  Hall."  The 
cutain  will  unroll  upon  a  Christmas 
play.  This  will  be  followed  by  the 
singing  of  carols  around  the  Christ, 
mas  tree,  after  which  the  Glee  Club 
and  a  part  of  the  orchestra  will  sing 
carols  throughout  the  streets  of  Tow- 
son. 


OUR   VOICES   VOICE   CHRISTJLVS. 

Once  more  Christmas  time  has 
come,  and  once  more  the  students  at 
Normal  have  been  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christmas.  This  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  Miss  McEachern's 
ability  to  give  to  the  school  the  best 
carols   and   songs. 

The  closing  event  of  the  season  is 
the  program  given  by  the  Girls'  and 
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Men's  Glee  Clubs  Tuesday  at  3 
o'clock,  December  21,  1926.  The 
program  is  as  follows: 

1.  Processional — Bethlehem.    Gou- 
nod;  Girls'  Glee  Club  and  orchestra. 

2.  While  By  My  Sheep — 17th  Cen- 
tury:  Glee  Club  and  school. 

3.  The    Christmas    Story — accord- 
ing to  St.  Luke. 

4.  (a)    Shepherd's  Christmas  Song 
— Austrian  Folk  Song. 

(b)    Harken  Every  True  Believ- 
er.— Noel  Bressau;   Girls'  Glee  Club. 

5.  Ave  Maria  —  Bach  —  Gounod; 
Julius  Hettleman. 

6.  (a)    The    Sleep   of      the      Child 
Jesus — Old  French. 

(b)    A  Joyful     Christmas  Song 
— Gevaert;   Girls'  Quartette. 

7.  Masters      in      the      Hall — Old 
French;   Girls'  Glee  Club. 

8.  Boots    and       Saddles — English, 
17th  Century;  Boys'  Glee  Club. 

9.  Jesus      Bambino — You;      Girls* 
Glee  Club  and  School. 

10.  (a)    Carol  of  the  Russian  Chil- 
dren— Traditional. 

(b)    Everywhere     Christmas     To- 
night— Traditional;    Girls'   Quartette. 

11.  Let   Our     Gladness   Know   No 
End;  Girls'  Glee  Club  and  School. 

12.  Christmas     Dawn — March     of 
the  Wise  Men;  Girls'  Glee  Club. 

13.  Silent  Night;     Glee     Club  and 
School. 

The  public  is     invited. — Margaret 
Rohrer,  Sr,  12. 


A   PRAYER. 


The  day  returns  and  brings  us 
the  petty  I'ound  of  iiTitating  con. 
cernn  and  dutie.s.  Help  us  to 
porfoiiii  them  witli  laughter  and 
kind  faces,  let  cheerfulness  abound 
with  industry. 

Give  us  to  go  blithely  on  our 
business  all  this  day.  Bring  us 
to  our  resting  beds  weary  and  con- 
tent and  undi.shonored,  and  gr;int 
us  in  the  end  the  gift  of  sleep. 

Amen. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


PR.'VNCE  IN  WINTER. 


France  in  winter!  What  a  pic- 
ture that  bring's  to  one's  mind.  How 
different  it  must  be  from  the  sunny, 
balmy  France  of  summer  and 
autumn. 

In  approaching  the  northern  coast 
one  sees  not  the  gay,  green  island 
of  Alderney,  with  Its  fields  of  young 
wheat,  its  flowering  hedge  fences  and 
the  large  vari-colored  umbrellas 
along  the  strip  of  yellow  sand  bor- 
dering this  gem  of  the  ocean,  but 
rather  one  sees  a  quiet,  gray  mound 
of  earth  rising  above  the  cold,  blue 
Atlantic.  The  fields  are  bare,  the 
hedges  are  brown  and  tall  trees  lift 
their  bare  arms  up  to  a  lowering  sky. 

And  Normandy?  It  is  always 
quiet,  peaceful  and  picturesque.  But 
now    we   find    the    big      blue    wagons 


drawn  by  large  white  horses  no  more 
in  the  fields.  The  happy  smiling 
peasant  families  with  the  quaint  caps 
and  smocks  have  gone  indoors.  We 
miss  the  honest  faces  of  these  people 
of  the  soil.  We  miss  seeing  the 
wooden  rakes  and  the  wooden  pitch- 
forks. No  more  do  we  see  the  red 
geraniums  standing  stately  and  prim 
on  the  window-sills.  The  thatched 
roofs  are  encrusted  with  snow.  And 
the  poppies?  No  more  do  they  blow 
in  these  fields  of  Flanders.  Nor- 
mandy is  at  rest  after  a  season  of 
labor. 

And  Paris  in  winter?  Ah,  this  is 
the  Paris  that  is  Paris.  It  has 
settled  back  into  its  normal  mood 
after  a  summer  of  entertaining  tour- 
ists. Paris  in  winter  is  like  unto  a 
charming  hostess  who  puts  her  house 
in  order  after  her  guests  have  de- 
parted. 

It  is  still  beautiful,  of  course.  It 
is  still  gay.  The  holiday  air  is  ever 
prevalent  in  this  city  on  the  Seine. 
The  opera  crowds  emerging  from  the 
old  green-grey  temple  of  music  into 
the  Place  de  L'Opera  after  a  light 
snow-fall  is  like  dropping  an  armful 
of  imperial  dahlias  on  a  white  marble 
floor. 

The  Jardin  de  Luxembourg  pre- 
sents a  sombre  aspect.  Bare  are  the 
long  lines  of  horse-chestnut  trees. 
Deserted  are  the  benches  and  chairs. 
Colorless  are  the  flower  plots.  No 
more  do  the  little  children  sail  their 
boats  in  the  pool.  Only  the  statues 
of  France's  heroes,  heroines,  kings 
and  queens  remain  unchanged.  This 
is  not  new  to  them.  They  have  seen 
the  passing  of  many  summers. 
■  I  wonder  if  the  little  old  men  and 
the  little  old  women  still  attend 
their  book-stalls  along  the  Seine. 
There  is  no  warm  sun  now  in  which 
to  sit  and  doze  with  their  chins  on 
their  bosoms  and  their  gnarled,  worn 
hands  folded  in  their  laps.  Where 
have  they  taken  their  treasures  of 
rare  prints,  autographs,  bits  of  jew- 
elry and  precious  volumes?  How 
they  must  miss  their  browsing  pa- 
trons, the  occasional  buyer  and  the 
easy-going  life  of  the  river-banks. 

Outdoor  cafes  in  winter?  Ah.  yes! 
There  they  are.  All  of  them  just  as 
in  summer — Cafe  Du  Dame,  La 
Rotonde  and  De  La  Paix.  The  same 
little  marble-topped  tables,  the  same 
little  wicker  chairs,  the  same  bright- 
colored  awnings.  But  now  there 
are  large,  round,  iron  stoves  burning 
charcoal.  There  are  several  under 
each  broad  awning.  The  crowds  p\ill 
up  their  chairs  near  the  fire  and 
order  their  vin  blanc  and  vin  rouge. 
It  would  not  be  Paris  without  these 
outdoor  cafes,  even  in  winter.  They 
are  an  institution. 

To  see  and  to  know  France  in 
summer  is  to  realize  unimagined  de- 
lights. Its  fertile  fields,  its  pictur- 
esque villages,  its  historic  cathedrals 
and   crumbling   chateaux   give   one   a 


feeling  of  being  transported  almost 
into  the  realm  of  unreality.  The 
feeling  which  always  accompanies 
dreams  which  come  true!  But  to 
know  all  one  must  heed  the  advice  of 
all  Frenchmen,  which  is:  "You  must 
see  France  in  winter." 

William  Phipps. 
Seventh   Grade   Critic  Teacher. 


CHRISTMAS    IN    THE    SOUTH. 


A  Southern  Christmas  is  a  thing 
as  warm  and  sunny  as  our  Southern 
climate.  The  Christmas  spirit  seems 
to  be  everywhere,  and  by  Christmas 
Eve  night  excitement  pervades  the 
very  air. 

In  my  small  southern  home  every- 
one is  "down  town"  by  nightfall, 
burdened  with  bulky  packages.  The 
streets  are  lined  with  Negroes,  who 
peer  eagerly  into  the  gay  windows 
and  greet  one  another  in  loud  and 
happy  voices. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  fire- 
crackers and  skyrockets  are  shot 
high  into  the  air.  and  the  sky  is 
bright  with  their  sparkles.  Every 
now  and  then  the  noise  quiets  down 
and  one  hears  the  merry,  carolers, 
who  stop  before  some  bright  window 
to  sing  their  good  wishes. 

Then  Christmas  morning  dawns 
with  the  early  crow  of  a  wide-awake 
rooster,  '  The  fires  roar  merrily  all 
over  the  house.  The  cook  rushes  in 
to  catch  his  "Christmas  gif"  and  the 
neighbors  send  over  samples  of  their 
finest  cookery. 

The  bright  lighted  tree  gives  token 
of  the  good  wishes  of  all  and  the 
merrymaking  and  feasting  last  all 
day.  The  evening  closes  Vifith  an 
!  egg-nog  all  around,  while  each  and 
all  wish  each  other  health,  wealth 
and  life-long  happiness. 

Charlotte  Vaughan. 
Sixth  Grade  Critic  Teacher. 


BOOK  LIST  FOR   CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 


Intermediate  Grades. 
Story  of  the  Ship,  bv  Gordon  Grant. 

(Milton  Bradley)   $2.00. 
Charlie  and  His  Kitten  Topsy,  by  Hill 

and  Maxwell    (Macm)    $1.00. 
Charlie  and  His  Puppy  Bingo,  by  Hill 

and   Maxwell,    (Macm)    $1,25. 
Picture  Tales  From   the  Russian,  by 
Carrick   (Stokes)   $1.25. 
Adventures   of   Pinocchio,    by   Loren- 
zini  (Crowell)   $1.50. 
Just  So  Stories,  by  Kipling   (Double- 
day)   $1.50. 
Little      Wooden      Doll,      by      Bianco 

(.Macm)   $1.00. 
Poor  Cecco,  by  Bianco,  illus.  by  Rack- 
ham    (Doran)    $3.00. 
Little  Lame  Prince,  by  Craik  (Rand) 

$1.50. 
Reynard  The  Fox,  by  Evans   (Dodd) 

.$2.00. 
Magic  Fishbone,  by  Dickens  (Warne) 

$1.50. 
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Wonder  Clock,      by     Pyle    (Harper) 

$2.00. 
Japanese    Fairy    Tales,    by    Williston 

(Rand)    $1.00. 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  by  Steven. 

son  (Scribner)   $1.00. 
Silver  Pennies,  by  Thompson  (Macm) 

$1.00. 
Magic   Forest,   by   Stewart   E.    White 

(Macm)    $1.00. 
Chi-Wee,    by    Grace    Moon     (Double- 
day)    $2.00. 

Understood    Betsy,      by      Canfield, 
(Holt)   $.1.75. 
Memoirs  of  a  London  Doll,  by  Fair- 
star   (Macm)    $1.00. 
Donkey  John  of  Toy  Valley,  by  Mor- 

ley    (McClurg)    $1.50. 
Rabbit   Lantern,   by     Rowe    (Macm) 

$1.75. 
Bird's    Christmas    Carol,    by    Wiggin 
(Houghton)   $   .75. 

Toby  Tyler,  by  Otis   (Harper)    $   .75. 
Adventures  of  Buffalo   Bill,  by  Cody 

(Harper)    $   .75. 
Last    of     the     Chiefs,     by     Altsheler 

(Grosset)   $1.00. 
Flamingo  Feather,  by  Munroe   (Har- 
per)  $   .75. 

This  list  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
many  excellent  stories  listed  in  "The 
Book  Shelf  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  sold 
in  The  Book  Shop  at  a  small  cost.  It 
appears  yearly,  published  by  the  R. 
R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  West  45th  street. 
New  York.  This  firm  will  mail  them 
at  ten  cents  per  copy,  or  less,  for 
quantity  orders. 

There  are  many  beautiful  books 
noted  therein  costing  larger  sums  of 
money,  but  the  great  need  is  for  fair- 
ly inexpensive  books  which  are  really 
worth  while.  There  are  several  edi- 
tions brought  out  by  good  firms,  and 
all  the  titles  in  these  editions  are 
suitable  for  children's  libraries.  The 
following  may  be  noted:  Macmillan's 
Little  Library,  all  the  titles  of  which 
are  only  $1.00;  Harper's  Young  Peo- 
ple's Series,  at  $  .75;  Grosset's  Every 
Boy's  Library,  at  $1.00,  and  the  Boy 
Scout  books  approved  by  the  official 
librarian  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca. These  approved  stories  are 
listed  in  the  "Bookshelf."  — M.  L. 
Osborn. 


Except  the  Christ  be  born  again  to- 
night 
In  dreams  of  all  men,   saints   and 
sons  of  shame. 
The  world  will  never  see  his  kingdom 
bright. 
Stars  of  all  hearts,     lead     onward 
thro'  the  night 
Past    death-black      deserts,      doubts 

without  a  name, 
Past  hills  of  pain  and  mountains  of 

new  sin 
To  that  far   sky  where  mystic  birth 
begin. 
Where    dreaming   ears      the    angel 
song  shall  win. 

— Vachel  Lindsay. 


EDUCATION — A   BIG   BUSINESS. 


The  period  of  the  world's  history 
through  which  we  are  just  passing  is 
called  by  historians  the  Age  of  Big 
Business.  It  is  different  from  the 
Colonial  Period,  or  the  Revolution- 
ary War  Period,  or  the  time  when  the 
Nation  set  up  business  for  itself,  or 
the  time  when  the  industrial  changes 
were  brought  about  in  England  due 
to  invention,  which  influences  later 
affected  America,  and  produced  a 
period  known  as  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  The  Civil  War  is  an  in- 
cident in  that  period  and  was  caused 
by  rapidly  changing  industrial  con- 
ditions. Then  "Cotton  was  king." 
The  close  of  the  Civil  War  brought  its 
aftermath  of  reconstruction  and  year 
by  year  since  then  the  amassing  of 
wealth  caused  by  the  development  of 
raw  materials  and  resources  and  in- 
ventions has  placed  the  money  of  the 
Country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
though  all  men,  particularly  in  this 
country — laborers,  employers,  bank- 
ers, and  clerks  have  more  money 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of  as  possible 
in  1865.  The  "Rich  Bourgeoise,"  the 
"rich  middle  class"  is  a  familiar 
term.  There  are  only  five  big  busi- 
ness enterprises  that  control  the  com- 
modities of  life;  those  that  center 
around  (1)  the  food  industries,  (2) 
textiles  and  clothing,  (3)  shelter  or 
the  allied  earth  products;  (4)  com- 
munication, which  includes  news- 
papers, automobile  manufacturing, 
telephone,  telegraph,  paper  and 
books,  ship  building,  aeroplane  man- 
ufacturing, and  (5)  the  tool  indus- 
tries. There  is  an  art  side  to  every 
industry,  and  thousands  are  em- 
ployed in  art  in  industry.  The  basis 
of  all  industry  is  the  utilization  of 
raw  materials — their  appraisal,  their 
production,  their  protection.  Scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of 
articles  from  raw  materials  and 
utilization  of  the  byproducts  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  has  become  a 
profession  in  itself.  Coarse  clay  will 
not  make  fine  china;  wool  will  not 
make  cotton  cloth;  crude  petroleum 
has  its  uses,  and  coal  tar  products 
are  the  residuum  of  refining  pro- 
cesses. 

I  recall  that  not  very  long  ago  a 
cotton  manufacturer  unfolded  to  me 
the  romance  of  his  trade.  He  took 
a  three-inch  square  of  cotton  cloth 
and  said  as  he  raveled  it  slowly,  "The 
cotton  from  which  this  cloth  is  made 
was  grown  in  India.  It  is  a  very 
rare  plant.  It  was  milled  in  special 
mills  in  China.  Such  work  Is  not 
found  to  be  carried  on  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  It  has  a  mar- 
ket in  North  and  South  America  and 
is  the  highest  priced  cotton  cloth  the 
industry  commands."  The  three- 
inch  square  had  told  its  story.  One 
wondered  how  the  machinery  in  those 
Chinese  mills  differed  from  the  mills 
in   our  own  Maryland,     or  why  the 


cotton  fields  of  the  South  could  not 
produce  the  cotton  fibre  that  the  cli- 
mate and  skill  of  India  could  induce. 

But,  I  want  to  add  to  all  these  so- 
called  Big  Businesses  another  busi- 
ness— that  of  education.  Its  raw 
materials  are  children  and  the  bud- 
ding youth  of  the  world.  There  are 
23,239,227  of  them  in  the  United 
States  alone,  and  the  United  States 
spends  $1,580,671,296  per  year — a 
big  business  indeed. 

Do  we  know  as  much  about  the 
raw  materials  of  education  as  the 
cotton  manufacturer  knows  about 
cotton,  or  the  oil  king  knows  about 
his  oil  fields,  or  the  ship  builder 
knows  about  steel  and  wood  and  can- 
vas? Children  are  far  more  com- 
plex; they  have  their  original  nature 
with  which  they  begin  life,  and  from 
the  moment  they  are  born  their  per- 
sonalities are  changed  and  developed 
by  the  influence  of  each  experience 
through  which  they  pass.  Take  all 
the  seven-year-olds  in  the  country 
and  compare  them.  They  differ; 
their  chronological  ages  are  the  same, 
but  their  physiological  ages  may 
vary  from  four  to  nine  or  ten  years 
of  development;  their  mental  ages 
may  show  a  similar  distribution;  and 
their  educational  ages  may  vary  from 
gross  illiteracy  to  quite  definite  skill 
and  mastery  of  fairly  difficult  reading 
materials.  The  problem  for  the 
teacher  is  not  as  simple  as  the  prob- 
lem for  the  potter  who  molds  the 
clay  vessel.  The  education  of  a 
child  is  the  process  of  taking  him, 
an  individual,  from  where  he  is  to 
where  he  ought  to  be.  Albert  Wig- 
gam  says,  "Every  teacher  should  be 
a  student  of  heredity,  and  every 
teacher  a  geneaologist,  a  psychia- 
trist, and  a  scientist"  to  know  how 
to  use  scientific  data  and  find  out 
where  each  child  should  be  on  his 
own  scale  of  progress.  In  one  of 
the  counties  of  a  nearby  State,  when 
the  third  grades  were  tested  with  the 
Stanford  Paragraph  Meaning  Test, 
the  median  score  for  the  entire  coun- 
ty was  17,  but  for  one  school  in  the 
county  the  score  was  3  3,  and  in  that 
particular  school  in  the  third  grade 
there  were  some  children  in  the  sixth 
grade  ability  reading: 

A  little  first-grade  child  looked  out 
at  the   snow     last   winter     and   said 
dreamily: 
"The  snow  is  like  a  sheet  across  the 

grass. 
It  holds  my  footprint  as  I  pass." 
But  the  child  sitting  next  to  him  had 
not    a   beautiful    thought      to    match 
his  classmate's. 

A  girl  making  a  dress  for  her  doll 
may  use  her  mother's  sewing  ma- 
chine and  never  wonder  at  all  how 
the  parts  of  the  machine  work,  but 
George,  a  sixth-grade  boy,  who  had 
never  used  a  sewing  machine  before, 
asked  for  it  when  he  wanted  to  stitch 
the  sails  for  a  boat  he  had  made,  and 
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he  became  so  fascinated  that  he 
thought  through  with  eager  intelli- 
gence the  whole  interlocking  process 
of  the  thread  and  the  parts  of  the 
machine,  and  with  joy  said  to  his 
teacher,  "Miss  Florence,  come  see 
how  it  works;  isn't  it  a  beauty?" 
Boys  are  not  like  girls,  yet  some 
boj'S  are  interested  in  the  things  that 
most  girls  are  interested  in,  and  a 
few  girls  are  most  interested  in  the 
things  that  most  boys  are  interested 
in.  Ordinarily,  most  girls  are  more 
interested  in  traits  that  pertain  to 
people,  and  most  boys  in  the  factors 
that  pertain  to  things.  The  teaching 
job  is  indeed  complex,  for  in  each 
child  there  are  involved  his  racial 
inheritance,  his  family  inheritance. 
his  sex  inheritance,  and  his  individual 
aptitudes.  Angelo  Patri  says,  "A 
teacher  has  divine  power  like  God's. 
She  watches  a  child  and  thinks  about 
him;  she  watches  the  results;  she 
tries  again.  She  is  a  creator,  a  great 
and  divine  power." 

Who  then  should  teach  children? 
If  Angelo  Patri  is  right,  and  if  I  am 
right  when  I  say  that  children  are 
the  most  difficult  of  all  raw  materials 
to  handle,  surely  there  should  go  Into 
the  Normal  Schools  of  the  Country 
and  into  the  Teachers'  Colleges  only 
the  ablest  graduates  of  the  High 
Schools.  Public  sentiment,  which  is 
strong  for  spending  money  for 
schools,   often   operates  against  rais 


cal  male  mind  has  a  point  of  view 
that  should  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
training  of  children.  Many  a  young 
man  who  would  have  made  real  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher  has  been  made  a' 
misfit  in  society  because  he  has  failed 
as  a  business  man  or  as  a  successful 
banker,  or  as  a  lawyer  or  engineer, 
when  he  might  have  made  a  success 
as  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  or  a 
teacher.  Practically  every  experi- 
mental progressive  school  in  the 
country  is  now  trying  out  the  gifted 
young  man  teacher  in  grades  from 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh.  All  who 
are  interested  in  a  campaign  for  the 
best  type  of  student  to  fill  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  the  country  should 
direct  to  us  only  those  high  school 
graduates  who  are  able,  who  are  stu- 
dents, who  like  children,  who  have 
scientific  minds,  who  have  a  sense  of  i 
humor,  who  have  dramatic  power,  j 
and  who  care  what  happens  to  the 
little  child  day  by  day.  hour  by  hour, 
and  year  by  year  as  the  forces  of  his 
environment  play  upon  him.  The 
warning  poet  cries: 
"Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy; 
Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to 

close 
Upon  the  growing  boy." 

This  is  what  will  always  happen 
unless  a  teacher  is  wise  and  sym- 
pathetic and  able  to  handle  his  big 
business — the  biggest  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  businesses  of  this 


parasite  by  the  martyrs  of  education? 
The  world  today  is  looking  for 
leaders.  Normal  Schools  are  train- 
ing young  men  and  women  to  assume 
responsibilities,  to  think,  to  push 
their  ideas  forward  for  other  people 
and  to  teach.  Have  you  yourself  a 
vision?  Have  you  anything  to  teach 
the  world,  are  you  willing  to  fight 
for  the  profession  as  you  fight  for 
your  team  on  the  campus?  If  so,  you 
have  the  right  to  teach,  and.  we.  on 
the  firing  line  want  you.  Let's  make 
teaching  the  "Tower  Light"  for  all 
professions. — Alvey  Hammond,  24, 
Principal,    Chase,    Md. 


THE  INDUCEMENT  TEACHING 
OFFERS. 


ing  the  standard  and  quality  of  the  '  S^eat  and  humming  industrial  world. 


teachers,  for  mothers  and  fathers 
will  say,  "I  do  not  want  my  daughter 
or  son  to  take  up  teaching.  It  is  too 
difficult."  Are  business  men  in  love 
with  their  business  opportunities? 
What  say  you  about  John  Patterson 
of  Dayton,  of  International  Cash 
Register  fame?  Did  he  work  hard? 
Did  he  have  a  good  time  doing  it 
Or.  what  say  you  of  Henry  Ford, 
Or  John  D.  Rockefeller,  or  of  any  of 
our  own  local  big  business  men? 
What  of  our  great  physicians,  of  Dr. 
William  Welsh,  or  of  Dr.  John  M.  T. 
Finney?  Do  they  not  work  hard? 
Then  why  pity  the  teacher,  particu- 
larly if  her  road  to  personal  success 
and  fulfillment  is  along  the  path  of 
directing  the  minds  and  the  power 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  world — the  children 
who  are  to  become  the  thinking  citi- 
zens and  the  wise  parents  and  lead- 
ers of  thought  in  the  next  generation. 

We  need  better  school  buildings; 
we  need  better  and  more  adequate 
equipment.  A  modern  southern  sci- 
entific cotton  mill  is  built  on  lines 
quite  different  from  the  older  and 
more  archaic  New  England  mill.  A 
modern  school  understands  scienti- 
fically what  equipment  gives  with  our 
better  understanding  of  children. 
We  need  more  books  in  all  our 
schools,  particularly  in  our  rural 
schools,  but  above  all  else,  we  need 
abler  teachers.  And  we  need  more 
men  teachers.     Certainly  the  biologi- 
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AVHY  TEACH. 


How  many  college  students  real- 
ize that  some  day  the  profession 
which  they  have  chosen  must  earn 
their  bread,  fur  coats  and  flivvers? 
How  many  of  us  fully  appreciate  the 
term  "teaching"?  Am  I  misjudging 
the  major  portion  of  us  when  I  say 
that  but  few  of  us  while  at  Normal 
look  upon  teaching  as  a  pastime,  a 
means  to  an  end.  that  end  being 
money,  more  school  or  a  better  job; 
money  to  buy  our  education,  pleas- 
ure, happiness  and  success  or  did  we 
dream  that  we  would  teach  awhile 
and  some  gold  nugget  would  fall  at 
our   feet. 

Those  of  us  who  have  taught 
awhile  have  lost  the  idea  of  "teach 
awhile  for  fun  idea,"  but  we  have 
gained  something  real.  Now  our 
purpose  in  life,  yes.  in  teaching,  is 
less  shallow  and  flighty.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  words  dropped  easily 
from  one  of  our  instructors  at 
M.  S.  N.  S..  who  said,  "A  man's  first 
and  foremost  interest  must  he  his 
work." 

Are  you  to  be  a  teacher  or  just  a 
wage  earner?  Will  you  boost  the 
profession  by  your  own  efforts,  skills. 
and  visions,  or  will  you  by  your 
tongue,  pessimism  and  deceit  cast 
your  lot  with  men  and  women  of 
little  courage  and  be  carried  on  as  a 


Teaching  has  many  inducements 
acting  as  magnets  drawing  us  to  it. 
Some  of  the  rewards  of  teaching  are 
service,  happiness,  wealth,  fame  and 
advancement.  It  is  because  of  the 
great  range  of  inducements  which 
teaching  offers  that  so  many  are 
drawn  to  this  profession.  But  now 
let  us  see  what  attraction  each  of 
them  holds. 

One  of  the  greatest  inducements 
is  service.  What  is  better  than  to  be 
able  to  be  of  some  service  in  this 
world?  What  gives  more  satisfac- 
tion than  to  know  that  you  have  a 
mission  to  fill,  that  you  are  here  for 
a  purpose?  Yes,  you  may  render 
service  to  yourself  and  to  others. 

Everyone,  at  some  time  in  life, 
will  wish  to  render  some  service. 
That  is  the  reason  we  wish  to  keep 
good  health — to  serve  best.  We  can 
be  of  service  by  helping  to  educate 
the  coming  generation,  but  not  them 
alone,  for  by  giving  them  an  educa- 
tion, we  prepare  them  to  educate 
others. 

Growing  out  of  this,  is  happiness. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  day  after 
day  is  get  joy  and  happiness  out  of 
lite.  So,  in  striving  towards  that 
goal  we  turn  to  teaching.  Teaching 
does  offer  happiness.  To  be  able  to 
work  with  children  and  to  know  that 
you  are  an  agency  in  producing  good 
citizens  for  the  coming  generation  is 
enough  to  realize  that  happiness  is 
offered  in  teaching.  Children  are 
happiness  itself,  and  so  through 
teaching  we  must  get  happiness.  Mr. 
Guest  said  in  his  poem  "No  Children" 
"And  now  we  could  not  get  along 
Without   their      laughter     and    their 

song; 
Joy  is  not  bottled  on  a  shelf. 
It  cannot  feed  upon  itself. 
And  even  love,  if  it  shall  wear 
Must  find  its  happiness  in  care." 

Not  only  does  teaching  give  us 
Jiappiness,  but  also  brings  us  wealth. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  wealth  ob- 
tained through  teaching.  It  offers  no 
wealth  in  money.  But  on  the  other 
liand  there  is  a  more  precious,  highly 
prized  wealth — that  of  experience. 
I  We  seldom     realize     how     little  we 
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know    until    we   become      acquainted 
with    children.      To    quote    from    Mr. 
Guest  again: 
"Dull    we'd    become      of      mind    and 

speech 
Had  we  no  little  ones  to  teach." 

Teaching  has  another  inducement — 
fame.  A  teacher  often  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  thinks  there  is  no  use 
trying.  She  will  be  nothing  but  just 
a  plain  school  teacher  forever.  But 
there  is  a  great  possibility  of  her 
working  her  way  up  in  the  world  and 
becoming  a  leader  of  some  large  edu- 
cational institution.  Although  this 
may  rcver  happen,  there  is  a  hidden 
fame  which  may  never  be  noticed  by 
the  public.  But,  when  a  teacher  dis- 
covers that  the  little  boy  she  taught 
has  made  a  name  for  himself,  then 
comes  her  fame.  The  things  she 
taught  that  boy  influenced  the  rest 
of  his  life.  She  became  famous, 
when  he  did. 

And  so  advancement  becomes  an 
inducement.  There  are  two  ways  of 
advancing.  First,  a  teacher  may  ad- 
vance from  teaching  in  the  grammar 
school  to  a  position  in  a  college. 
Then,  through  teaching,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  doing  something  which 
will  give  her  an  opportunity  to  take 
up  some  other  profession. 

Then  I  would  say,  you  have  chosen 
a  worth-while  profession.  —  Ethel 
Emmert,    Sr.    XI. 


STUDENT  TEACHING 
IMPRESSIONS. 


By   Arthur   Lichtenstein. 

After  three  days  of  teaching  in  a 
practice  center,  while  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  give  accurate  impressions, 
some  impressions  certainly  have  been 
registered  on  Sarah  Belluni  or  Sarah 
Broom,  (I  always  get  those  two  girls 
confused)  whichever  it  is,  that  regis- 
ters impressions  up  there  in  the 
brain. 

You  may  contend,  dear  reader, 
that  as  I  have  no  brain,  my  brain 
cannot  register  impressions,  but 
there  you  are  mistaken.  Due  to  lack 
of  time,  space,  and  inclination,  I  will 
not  argue  the  point  with  you;  but  it 
you  insist  that  I  have  no  brain,  and 
you  have  fairly  good  grounds,  I  will 
admit,  we  must  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  I  borrowed  one  from 
one  of  my  student-teaching  col- 
leagues for  the  occasion.  Ha!  Ha! 
That  is  even  funnier  than  the  other 
way,  as  you  would  agree  if  you  knew 
who  my  colleagues  are.  It  intimates, 
you  see,  that  they  have  brains  to 
spare.  Fortunately,  I  know  them 
better  than  to  ask  for  the  loan  of 
any.  They'd  blow  my  brains  out  at 
the   mere   suggestion. 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  me 
as  I  entered  the  room  where  I  am 
scheduled  to  spend  the  next  six  weeks 
in  far  from  solitary  confinement,  with 
a  pack  of  wild  animals  to  train,  the 
first    thing    that    struck    me    forcibly 


as  I  entered  the  room,  I  say,  was  a 
small  boy  carrying  a  large  pan  of 
water.  He  wanted  the  water  to 
water  the  ferns.  If  you  have  ever 
been  in  this  center,  you  will  immedi- 
ately recognize  it  from  the  state- 
ment; he  was  going  to  water  the 
ferns.  The  children  spend  about 
47%  of  their  time  watering  ferns  in 
this  classroom.  They  are  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  fern  life  and  treat- 
ment. In  their  biology  course,  1 
presume  they  will  next  take  up 
mosses,  and  then  flowering  plants. 

I  stopped  the  little  boy  with  the 
big  pan,  stopped  him  forcibly  with 
the  pit  of  my  stomach  against  his 
elbow.  When  I  regained  my  breath, 
I  asked,  "Are  you  the  water  boy 
around  here?" 

He  looked  at  me  uncomprehend- 
ingly,  and  I  realized  that  probably  he 
did  not  speak  English.  Why  should 
he?  It  was  only  the  sixth  grade,  and 
the  school  is  located  in  a  section 
where  there  is  a  large  foreign  popu- 
lation. Fortunately,  I  have  a  large 
vocabulary  at  my  command. 

I  tried  him  in  Yiddish,  but  this 
failed  likewise. 

He  continued  to  busily  attend  to 
the  needs  of  the  ferns,  while  I  tried 
him  in  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Latin,  Persian,  Swahili,  and  seven 
different  dialects  of  American  Indian. 
He  didn't  so  much  as  look  up! 

By  this  time,  the  class  had  come 
in  and  were  ready  for  the  morning 
exercises.  Then  I  learned  my  mis- 
take. This  boy  was  not  in  the  class 
at  all.  He  was  in  the  deaf-and-dumb 
class  maintained  by  the  school.  I 
had  never  thought  of  the  sign 
language. 

During  the  morning  exercises  I 
noted  one  exceptional  thing  about 
this  class.  They  don't  need  anyone 
to  give  them  the  pitch  for  the  songs 
they  sing.  All  they  need  is  a  tuning 
fork  and  they  get  the  pitch  for  them- 
selves. They  certainly  do,  Miss  Wey- 
forth,  and  you  can  come  and  see  for 
yourself,  if  you  don't  believe  me. 

To  make  a  long  story  much  longer, 
we  will  omit  details  and  come  right 
down  to  my  first  lesson.  Having 
come  down  to  it,  we  see  that,  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  much  to  it  that 
would  interest  the  man  in  the  street. 
(Why  do  they  always  pick  on  the 
man  in  the  street?  All  the  writers, 
all  the  automobilists,  and  all  the 
traffic  cops  do  it,  so  why  not  I? 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  permis 
sion). 

Some  time  after  my  first  lesson 
was  over,  I  was  rather  surprised 
when  one  of  my  pupils  came  over  to 
me,  and  In  eager,  confiding  tones,  re- 
quested me  to  inform  him  as  to  when 
I  was  going  to  teach  a  lesson.  This 
rather  took  the  heart  out  of  me.  .  . 
I  ask  you,  now.  However,  the  in- 
cident soon  explained  itself.  No, 
he  wasn't  another  of  the  deaf-and- 
dumb   pupils;    he's   just   been  absent' 


when      I   was      teaching.      Fortunate 
boy! 

A  most  interesting  and  enjoyable 
feature  of  student  teaching  is  keep- 
ing the  roll.  I'd  better  say  hastily, 
right  here,  however,  that  I'm  joking 
when  I  say  that,  or  else  I'm  likely 
to  be  deluged  with  requests  from 
other  student-teachers  to  keep  their 
rolls  for  them.  As  if  one  weren't 
enough  to  occupy  the  waking  and 
sleeping  hours  of  any  teacher!  What 
with  net  rolls  and  average  rolls,  and 
AM's  and  PM's,  and  wondering 
whether  it  was  George  who  was  ab- 
sent in  the  morning  or  his  sister  who 
stayed  home  all  day,  or  his  cousin 
John  who  is  a  P.  W.,  or  his  friend 
Joe,  who  is  a  T.  B.  and  has  been 
transferred  to  the  fresh-air  class; 
what  with  all  these  things  coursing 
through  one's  mind,  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  get  down  to  the  actual  business 
of  teaching  a  lesson.  If  someone 
would  invent  some  sort  of  a  roll- 
taking  machine  which  would  work 
automatically,  it  would  lighten  the 
white  man's  bujden  an  awful  lot. 
Also  the  white  woman's. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Bible  or 
some  other  much-quoted  book,  which 
says  something  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  purpose  for  everything  on 
this  earth.  I  have  sometimes  doubt- 
ed this  in  relation  to  such  things 
as  mice  and  rats,  flies  and  mosqui- 
toes, and  those  big  boys  that  Mr. 
Mearns  touched  on  briefly  in  his  re- 
cent speech  here.  Student  teaching 
has  taught  me  this  much:  those  big 
boys  who  sit  and  look  vaguely  and 
disturbingly  at  you  while  you  are 
attempting-  to  teach  something,  and 
who  contribute  absolutely  nothing  of 
any  value  to  the  discussion,  still  have 
their  use.  They  come  in  most 
handily  to  erase  the  blackboards! 

Student  teaching,  as  you  may  have 
gathered  from  this  brief  report  after 
three  days  of  it,  is  great  fun.  Per- 
haps there  will  be  more  about  it 
from  the  facile  pen  of  the  writer 
later.  Meanwhile,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  those  who  obliged 
me  by  looking  over  portions  of  this 
manuscript,  and  the  publishing 
ho\jses  who  assisted  in  verifying  the 
bibliography;  and  especially  to  my 
faithful  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend 
to  whom  this  is  dedicated:  my  dog. 
His  name  Is  Leslie. 


Sunday  School  teacher — "What  boy 
in  the  Bible  killed  a  giant?" 

Pupil — "Jack,  the  giant  killer." 


Junior    (studying   for      Geography 
test) — "What  is  quartz?" 
Classmate — "Two  pints." 


Miss   B 
ters?" 

Eva  and  Alice 


'Are  you   two   girls   sis- 
'No,  we're  twins." 
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MY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  .>L4RYLAND. 


First  of  all.  I  will  introduce  myself. 
I  am,  or  rather  I  was,  a  New  Eng- 
lander.  I  have  been  a  Marylander 
for  the  last  nine  or  ten  weeks.  Do  I 
have  to  say  that  I  miss  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  particular  State  that  I 
came  from — the  rugged,  wild  beauty 
of  the  White  Mountains,  the  arresting 
charm  and  mystery  of  the  Glen  Ellis 
Falls,  the  rippling  loveliness  of  Echo 
Lake,  the  Great  Stone  Face  of  Haw- 
thorne's story,  the  villages  with  their 
New  England  prettiness  of  scenery? 
1  think  not.. 

I  have  always  longed  for  new  ex- 
periences, new  phases  of  life,  new 
impressions.  It  is  true  that  I  love 
new  England,  but  I  can  also  love 
Maryland.  She  is  so  friendly,  so 
gracious,  and  so  different  from  what 
has  been  customary  to  me.  It  is  such 
a  delightfully  new  experience,  for 
instance,  to  wear  light  clothing,  to 
hear  the  balmy.  Southern  winds  in- 
stead of  chilling,  cold  winds  of  New 
England. 

Maryland,  in  December,  you  are 
still  clad  in  green.  No  deep  snow 
covers  your  rolling,  gently  sloping 
landscape.  Your  boys  do  not  have 
to  shovel  snowpaths  as  yet.  Your 
housewives  are  not  obliged  to  have 
frosty  windows  greet  them  in  the 
morning.  Your  flappers  do  not  have 
to  quit  wearing  silk  hose  for  a  good 
long  time  to  come.  You  hold  Dame 
Summer  tenaciously  and  you  urge 
her  to  remain  long  in  your  realm. 
Your  smile  is  sunny  and  sweet,  and 
Dame  Summer  escapes  from  New 
England's  shores  to  respond  to  your 
plea  for  a  lengthy  sojourn  in  your 
kingdom.  The  little  pickaninnies 
laugh  and  play  in  the  mud  and  their 
brown  little  faces  shine  with  the  joy 
of  living.  It  is  warm,  and  a  gentle 
breeze  blows  their  fuzzy  black  pig- 
tails. 

As  I  walk  on  York  Road  to  school 
I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  brave 
soldiers  on  foot  and  on  horse 
who  hastily  tramped  the  very  road 
that  I  tread  so  calmly.  Last  week, 
on  one  of  my  rambling  walks,  1 
noticed  a  house  on  York  Road  that 
carried  such  an  old-fashioned,  air 
about  it!  Immediately  my  imagin- 
ation constructed  a  picture  of  a 
crinolined,  dark-haired  Southern 
lassie  standing  on  the  veranda  and 
waving  goodbye  to  her  soldier  lad  in 
gray,  who  was  disappearing  in  the 
distance.  I  am  deeply  thrilled  with 
historical  Maryland,  the  Maryland  ot 
the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  romantic  to  live  in  a  State 
steeped  in  old  historic  traditions. 

I   enthusiastically    sing    with     the 
rest  of  you  Marylanders,  "Thou  shall 
not  cower  in  the  dust,  Maryland,  my 
Maryland! 
Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland!" 

Susanna  R.  Welsman,  Jr.  5. 


BABBITT. 


(By   Sinclair  Lewis — Grossett  and 
Dunlap). 

George  F.  Babbitt  is  a  typical  pro- 
duct of  a  standardized  industrial  age. 
His  thoughts,  even  his  very  religion, 
are  the  result  of  some  one  else's 
thinking. 

Sinclair  Lewis  has  drawn  us  the 
picture  of  the  Modern  Business  Man, 
the  man  to  whom  business  is  a  pas- 
sion, who  makes  a  religion  of  busi- 
ness, and  business  of  religion. 

Babbitt  appears  to  the  world  at 
large  as  a  success — but  he  is  a  fail- 
ure— and  he  knows  it.  Dimly  he 
wonders  what  this  life  he  is  living 
leads  to.  He  experiences  that  vague 
unrest,  but  falls  back  into  the  old 
way,  because  it  is  easiest. 

He  possesses  a  convenient  moral 
sense  that  can  be  sketched  to  cover 
shady  business  deals  and  affairs  with 
women,  but  rises  in  shocked  horror 
at  anything  "liberal." 

To  men  of  Babbitt's  stripe  to  be  a 
liberal  is  to  be  in  league  with  the 
Devil. 

A  good  fellow,  a  one-hundred  per 
cent,  booster,  yet  wanting  something 
higher  and  not  knowing  what  he 
wanted.  At  last  the  dawn  breaks 
for  him.  He  sees  the  light — not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  son. 

Babbitt  is  a  true  type.  We  recog- 
nize in  him  many  of  our  fellow  men. 
We  see  summed  up  in  this  rough 
character  some  of  the  pitiful  weak- 
nesses of  our  modern  age. 

Happy   should   we   be  if   the   chain 
breaks  for  us  as  it  did  for  Babbitt. 
Antoinette  Darley,  Sr.   6. 


ART   AJVD  MPE. 


Dr.  Hans  Froehlicher,  art  lecturer 
and  head  of  the  German  Department 
at  Goucher  College,  was  the  Honor 
Society's  guest  and  speaker  at  its 
dinner  Friday  evening,  November  12. 
Part  of  what  he  said  follows: 

"Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of 
beauty  in  relation  to  life.  What 
part  do  beauty  and  art  occupy  in 
life?  To  answer  this  we  shall  have 
to  imagine  the   world  without   them. 

"In  the  first  place,  our  houses 
would  be  reduced  to  mere  shelters. 
There  would  be  no  cathedrals,  nor 
magnificent  halls  and  palaces,  but 
rudely  constructed  huts  would  dot 
the  earth. 

"Poetry  is  art.  So,  if  we  remove 
beauty  and  art,  we  take  away  from 
the  world  the  poems  which  have  in- 
spired humanity  and  which  have 
given    beauty   to    the    world. 

Music  also  is  art.  Can  we  con- 
ceive of  the  absence  of  melodious 
harmonies  to  satisfy  the  ear? 

"If  there  were  no  beauty  in  the 
world  we  would  dress  only  to  pro- 
tect   ourselves    from      the    weather. 


I  There  would  be  no  social  functions. 
In  fact,  life  without  art  and  beauty 
would  be  the  same  as  the  world  with, 
out  the  sun. 

"Earliest  man  was  sensitive  to 
beauty.  He  spent  more  time  beauti- 
fying his  utensils  than  he  did  in  mak- 
ing them,  originally.  What  is  the 
source  of  this? 

Beauty  is  the  one  product  of  hu- 
man effort  which  does  not  serve  a 
utilitarian  purpose.  Honesty  is  use- 
ful. The  statues  on  Mount  Vernon 
Place  are  of  no  value  but  to  look  at. 
Why  then  do  we  always  show  visi- 
tors to  Baltimore  such  places  rather 
than  some  factory  where  useful 
things  are  made? 

"We  who  are  teachers  realize  the 
effect  of  surroundings  on  the  spirit 
of  the  children.  We  want  beautiful 
things  in  our  class  rooms — cheerful 
curtains  and  pictures,  plants,  and 
exquisite  cleanliness. 

Beauty  is  the  only  thing  we  do  not 
need.  We  get  pleasure  from  it  just 
because   of  this   fact. 

The  way  of  producing  art  is  differ- 
ent from  any  other  activity.  We  sow 
seed  and  expect  a  crop.  An  artist 
begins  to  paint,  but  no  one  can  tell 
what  the  end  of  his  work  will  be. 
He,  himself,  does  not  know.  We  can 
tell  a  person  how  to  build  a  house, 
but  we  cannot  tell  an  artist  how  to 
paint. 

"Art  in  the  highest  sense  is  play. 

"Art  and  beauty  are  intangible. 
If  we  are  hungry  and  see  fruit,  we 
eat  it  and  are  satisfied.  Look  on  art. 
The  more  we  see  the  more  we  want. 
We  are  never  contented.  Again,  we 
cannot  share  that  which  we  eat.  All 
of  us  can  share  music  and  still  not 
be  impoverished. 

In  1893,  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  the  country  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  poor  in  art.  Build- 
ings were  ugly.  There  were  no 
standards  of  architecture.  Painting 
and  sculpture  were  pitifully  ugly. 
No  fine  music  was  being  written. 
The  next  twenty  years  saw  a  revolu- 
tion against  ugliness,  a  war  for 
beauty. 

"We  ornament  our  churches  and 
our  homes.  A  wedding  is  made  more 
beautiful  if  it  is  performed  in  a 
beautiful  building  with  fine  music 
and  solemn  ritual.  A  child's  life  is 
enriched  if  beautiful  lullabies  are 
sung   to   him   when  he   is   little. 

"Most  art  is  symbolic  of  that  which 
cannot   be   expressed.      A   country   is 
gauged  most  of  all  by  its  art.     That  j 
sums    up    everything    in    the   noblest 
way. 

Whatever  there  is  noble  and  spir-| 
itual  in  life,  in  thought,  in  deed  and! 
in  feeling  since  man  began,  is  best| 
expressed  in  art." 

Margaret  Rohrer,  Sr.   12. 
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THE   BANQUET   SPEECHES. 


The  banquet  of  the  American 
Country  Life  Association  was  held  at 
the  Willard  Hotel  in  Washington. 
All  the  speeches  were  given  by  people 
who  have  visited  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  have  studied  the  conditions 
existing  in  his  particular  country. 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  was  toast- 
master.  He  is  a  tall  man.  very 
humorous  and  was  equal  to  any 
occasion  which  arose. 

Dr.  C-  J.  Galpin  was  the  first 
speaker  of  the  evening  and  he  told 
about  Europe's  farm  youth.  Dr. 
Galpin  is  a  most  interesting  talker 
and  you  just  settle  down  and  make 
yourself  comfortable  for  a  magnifi- 
cent time  when  you  see  him  rise  to 
speak.  Dr.  Galpin  spent  six  months 
in  Europe  and  visited  thirteen  differ- 
ent countries.  He  -said  Europe's 
youth  is  just  tasting  the  unaccus- 
tomed liberties  of  freedom,  and  they 
plead  that  the  farm  youth  of  America 
seriouslj-  take  hold  of  the  rural  prob_ 
lem  and  give  them  skill  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Dean  T.  R.  ilann  of  New  York 
City,  spoke  on  Rural  Europe's  Ten- 
dencies. He  said  Norway  was  the 
country  without  a  village,  so  the 
farm  life  influence  is  so  very  great. 
There  is  a  great  call  for  land 
area,  and  in  Italy  they  are  cutting 
down  forests  and  irrigating  the  lands 
In  order  to  have  more  acreage.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  they  were  train- 
ing for  a  higher  type  of  personnel 
for  the  farm  youth. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Frysinger  spoke  on 
the  Women  of  Rural  Europe.  She 
Is  a  tall,  slender  woman  and  a  very 
forceful  speaker.  She  says  there 
are  four  distinct  groups  of  rural 
women  in  Europe.  First,  those  who 
live  on  large  estates  or  manors,  and 
are  the  cultured  people;  second — 
the  laborers,  who  live  on  these 
estates.  They  have  no  recreation, 
but  live  a  hard,  crude  life.  Third, 
are  those  in  the  small  village,  who 
live  a  happy  group  life.  Fourth,  are 
those  who  own  their  farms  and  live 
independent  lives.  They  are  isolated 
from  the  community  life,  but  are  in 
a  minority  in  Europe. 

E.  C.  Lindeman  of  High  Bridge, 
New  York,  is  field  secretary.  He  has 
been  working  with  rural  Denmark, 
and  he  says  they  have  allowed  the 
speculative  motive  to  enter  their 
mind  and  as  a  result  they  are  failing- 
Next  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  a  very  attractive  and  unique 
little  Japanese  woman.  She  was 
quick  of  movement  and  alert  of  mind. 
Her  dress  was  her  native  costume  and 
she  made  quite  an  impression  upon 
her  audience.  She  said  she  wonder- 
ed what  her  grandmother  would  say 
if  she  could  see  her  then.  She  said 
she  would  most  likely  say,  "Michi, 
come  down  from  that  high  place!" 
She  said  something  which  is  very 


surprising  and  that  is,  that  the  coun- 
try people  still  live  as  they  did  in  the 
feudal  days.  They  know  nothing  of 
the  outside  world  and  have  no  desire 
to  learn.  She  was  showing  their 
ignorance  of  new  things  and  told  this 
story: 

Once  when  she  went  back  home 
from  this  country  she  took  a  swing 
with  her  and  was  showing  it  to  many 
jof  her  friends.  They  all  thought  it 
was  very  strange  looking.  Finally 
she  presented  it  to  one  of  the  group. 
The  next  day  the  man  came  to  her 
and  said  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  have.  She  asked  why  it  was 
so  dangerous.  He  said,  "Well,  my 
little  girl  she  tried  to  put  her  head 
in  first,  she  fall  out  and  hurt  herself 
awful  bad!  Then  my  little  boy,  he 
tried  to  put  his  feet  in  first,  he  fall 
out  too  and  hurt  his  head  on  the 
floor!  I  tell  you  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  have!" 

Michi  said,  "Why  don't     you     try 
putting  your   middle   in  first?" 
i      She  said  they  possessed  leadership 
and  poise,   but  it  was  quite  hard  to 
tell  from  where  it  came. 

E.  T.  Colton,  who  is  a  marvelous 
speaker,  talked  on  Russia.  Russia 
has  been  known  as  revolutionary 
Russia,  but  now  the  peasants  are  be- 
ing recognized  more  and  more.  They 
have  a  new  economic  policy  and 
are  allowed  more  freedom  than  ever 
before.  They  are  becoming  more 
socialized  and  their  political  strength 
is  being  increased. 

President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  of 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  a  very  sei"ene, 
calm,  collected  and  affable  man.  He 
has  thoroughly  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Association,  a  fact  which  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  ovation  given  him  when 
he  rose  to  make  his  speech  and  also 
at  its  close.  President  Butterfield 
spoke  on  the  International  Country 
Life  Conference  held  at  Brussels, 
where  twelve  countries  were  repre- 
sented. He  told  what  a  success  he 
thought  it  was,  but  not  in  comparison 
with  this  conference,  for  they  did 
not  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions 
as  did  we.  Pi'^sident  Butterfield 
said  we  were  dealing  with  the  human 
welfare  of  a  billion  people,  and  the 
time  had  come  for  us  to  take  the 
leadership  in  every  possible  way. 
Theo.  Gary.  Senior  5. 


GIRL  SCOUTS. 


Leader — Miss  Willis. 
Lieutenant — Rose  Famous. 
Activities  of  the  Scouts. 

1.   Indoor  Meetings — 

Every  other  week  we  meet  indoors 
to  learn  our  duties,  pass  off  tender- 
foot tests  and  second-class  tests.  We 
learn  and  sing  some  scout  songs  and 
play  games.  At  some  of  these  meet- 
ings we  are  able  to  have  scout  lead- 
ers come  out  from  Baltimoire  and 
talk  to  us  about  organizing  a  troop  of 


our  own,  and  ways  in  which  we  may 
help  our  community. 

2. — Hikes. 

Our  hikes  come  in  the  week  be. 
tween  our  indoor  meetings.  We  get 
to  learn  more  about  nature,  how  to 
build  fires,  cook  and  many  other  use- 
ful things,  but  what  we  enjoy  most 
of  all  is  the  spreads. 

3. — Red  Cross  Roll  Call. 

The  Girl  Scouts  had  charge  of  the 
Red  Cross  Roll  Call  again  this  year. 
We  were  very  successful  in  this.  The 
amount  taken  in  was  twice  as  much 
as  that  taken  in  last  year  and  three 
times  as  much  as  was  taken  in  the 
year  before  last.  We  received  a 
membership  from  every  section,  but 
were  unable  to  get  a  hundred  per 
cent,  from  the  faculty.  We  took  in 
$95.82.  The  Elementary  School 
also  cooperated  with  us  in  getting 
memberships. 

4 — Extra  Activities. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
new  Scouts  were  taken  into  the  troop 
during  an  overnight  hike.  Everyone 
enjoyed  this  very  much,  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  similar  one  in  the 
spring. 

During  the  home-coming  week-end 
we  had  a  breakfast  hike  in  honor  of 
the  old  scouts. 

This  year  we  are  undertaking  to 
raise  a  sum  for  the  Community 
Fund.  We  are  also  preparing  a 
Christmas  basket  to  be  given  to  a 
poor  family  in  Towson. 

R.  L.  B.— G.  S. 


BOOKS    WE    SHOULD    KXOW. 


The  Fortunate  Youth — AVUUam  J. 

Locke. 

The  Fortunate  Youth  is  a  book  of 
adventure;  a  story  of  youth,  filled 
with  the  optimistic,  indomitable  self- 
willed  spirit  of  youth.  It  is  interest- 
ing, it  is  joyous,  and  very  improbable 
and  hardly  possible.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  vagabond,  a  beautiful  boy,  who 
(since  Locke  must  always  have  his 
vagabond)  craves  culture  and  de. 
lights  in  books  and  old  paintings. 

The  story  is  very  much  like  a  fairy 
tale,  for  it  tells  of  the  life  of  a  boy 
from  the  time  we  see  him  as  a  dirty 
little  mistreated  step-child,  hiding 
away  in  a  hole  in  a  back  lot  so  that 
he  may  read  a  much  battered  edition 
of  Ivanhoe  to  the  time  after  many, 
many  adventures  he  finally  marries  a 
beautiful  princess. 

The  tale  is  interesting,  exciting, 
and  on  the  whole,  quite  stunning,  al- 
though it  has  its  weak  spots.  If  you 
are  at  leisure  and  want  to  be  en- 
tertained, read  the  Fortunate  Youth 
and  you  will  find  the  spirit  of  it 
contagious. 

If  you  like  this,  why  not  read  the 
Beloved  Vagabond,  by  the  same 
author.  It  is  just  as  delightful  and 
in  manv  ways  superior  to  It. 

— E.  France,  Sr.  9. 
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THESE  ARE  THE  LAWS  OP   THE 
JUNGLE. 


"Now  these     are     the     laws     of  the 
Jungle, 
And  many  and  mighty  are  they. 
But   the   head   and   the   hoof   of   this 
law 
And  the  haunch  and  the  hump  is 
"obey." 

— Kipling. 
Vv'hen  I  iirst  entered  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  one  of  the  first 
things  I  noticed  was  the  absence  of  a 
bewildering  list  of  rules,  the  breaking 
of  which  is  usually  accompanied  by 
punishment.  There  were  no  rules 
which  "laid  down  the  law"  as  to  what 
one  should  do  in  one's  free  periods; 
there  was  no  prescribed  form  of 
walking  in  the  halls,  as  many  schools 
possess;  and  no  directions  as  to 
which  stairways  were  to  be  used  as 
"up"  stairways,  and  which  as  "down" 
Such  a  rule  as  this  last  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  a  poor  freshman's 
tears  and  lamentations  in  the  high 
school  from  which  I  came. 

Unlike  the  Jungle,  the  laws,  or 
rules  of  the  Normal  School  are  not 
many,  but  they  are  not  the  less 
mighty  despite  their  paucity.  On 
the  contrary,  I  might  hazard  the 
opinion  that  the  scarcity  of  rules, 
hard  and  fast  rules  that  are  followed 
because  of  a  fear  of  the  direful  con- 
sequences attending  an  Infraction  of 
them,  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
the  students  of  the  school  seem  re- 
sponsible for  and  interested  in  their 
school,  why  their  corridors  are 
quieter  and  their  campus  cleaner 
than  those  of  many  another  higher 
institution  of  learning.  Because  no 
wise  council  of  elders  who  preceded 
the  present  students  has  assembled  to 
draw  up  rules  and  regulations, 
whereby  the  present  student  body 
should  comport  itself,  because  these 
students  feel,  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  rules  of  higher  and  more  dicta- 
torial authority,  they  are  responsible 
for  themselves,  and  therefore  for  the 


behavior  of  the  school,  they  take  an 
interest  in  creating  a  favorable  im- 
pression that  the  members  of  a 
school,  shackled  hand  and  foot  by 
commands,  often  useless  and  entirely 
inapplicable  to  the  present  condi- 
tions, never  achieve. 

Standards  of  action  seem  to  be 
treated  as  the  need  for  them  arises, 
and  then  by  the  students.  And,  as- 
suredly, since  this  is  a  training 
school  where  we  are  trained  in  self- 
control  and  dependence  as  well  as  in 
subject  matter  and  technique,  what 
better  means  of  teaching  control  of 
others  could  we  possibly  have  than 
that  of  learning  to  control  ourselves. 
The  laws  of  the  Jungle  are  "many 
and  mighty."  The  rules  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  are  few,  wide-spreadisg 
in  their  influence,  and  indelible  in  the 
impressions  they  leave.  — Eleanora 
Bowling,  Jr.  1. 


WHAT  IS  WORTHAVHILE.  TEACH- 

ERS'    COLLEGE,   COLUMBLl 

UNIVERSITY. 


(By  Dr.   Patty  Smith   Hill) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  speak- 
ers we  have  ever  had  came  to  us  here 
at  Normal,  Tuesday,  November  30th. 
Our  visitor  was  Dr.  Patty  Smith  Hill 
of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

In  addressing  the  assembly,  Dr. 
Hill  said  that  she  and  others  at 
Columbia  had  been  watching  our 
I  Normal  School  with  great  interest. 

"We  think,"  continued  Dr.  Hill, 
"that  we  own  Lida  Lee  Tall  at  Teach- 
ers' College,  and  when  she  left  us  to 
come  down  here  to  you  to  do  this 
piece  of  work  for  our  southern  land, 
we  grieved  over  our  own  loss,  yet  I 
am  rejoicing  to  know  that  she  did 
come  to  you  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fes.'ion. 

"As  my  topic  today  I  chose  a  gen- 
eral topic  for  students  to  carry  with 
them  in  the  future,  In  order  to  make 
the  profession  of  teaching  worth- 
while to  us.    This  includes  the  gen- 


eral field  of  education  as  well  as  the 
field  in  which  I  am  interested.  It  is 
to  be  regarded,  if  we  are  to  make  life 
worthwhile  to  ourselves  and  in  the 
homes  from  which  the  children  come. 
My  topic  is  the  sense  of  worthwhile- 
ness  in  the  home,  school  and  in  life, 
and  the  things  that  are  essential  to 
keep  this  before  us. 

What  promotes  this  sense  of 
worthwhileness,  and  what  hinders  it 
in  the  home  with  the  parent,  and  in 
the  school  with  the  teacher?  We 
must  have  a  sense  of  individual 
worth.  As  individuals,  we  are 
worthwhile  and  can  lead  a  worth- 
while life.  We  must  have  a  sense 
of  self  respect.  To  be  able  to  get 
this  sense  over  to  society  and  make 
it  impressive,  we  must  link  it  with 
the  sense  of  gratitude.  There  must 
be  a  sense  of  worthwhileness  for 
little  children  as  well  as  grown  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  game  to  be  played  and 
must  not  be  just  for  a  future  life, 
but  must  be  for  life  in  the  present. 
It  is  this  sense  of  worthwhileness 
that  children  naturally  feel  unless  we 
break  this  up,  or  unless  we  leave 
children  in  the  home  uncared  tor.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  spend  a'  day 
in  the  tenement  district  of  our  great 
city.  It  is  very  sad  to  find  what  a 
large  proportion  of  our  children  we 
see  reared  with  grown  people  who 
say  that  things  will  be  worthwhile 
in  the  future  and  not  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  the  same  in  our  religious 
life,  counting  too  much  on  our  fu- 
ture life.  It  is  our  part  as 
teachers  to  help  bring  about  a  better 
standard  in  the  schools  and  with  our 
children.  It  is  true  that  many 
schools  have  remained  in  a  neighbor- 
hood many  years,  and  the  life 
around  the  school  is  unaltered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  failed  to 
realize  that  the  school  life  should  gd 
outside  of  the  schools  and  the  homes. 
Dr.  Dewey,  in  protesting  upon  the 
curriculum  of  the  day,  said:  "Edu- 
cation is  not  preparation  for  life,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  life." 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  things 
that  will  help  us  in  teaching: 

First  is  physical  health.  With  it, 
it  is  easier  to  keep  a  sense  of  worth- 
whileness in  life,  knowing  that  we 
are  well  and  are  strong.  The  right 
to  a  healthy  environment,  the  right 
to  healthful  knowledge  and  health- 
ful habits  make  us  fresh,,  free 
and  joyous.  This  is  the  one  thing 
to  keep  with  our  children  and  with 
ourselves. 

Second,  is  mental  health.  Mental 
wholeness  means  mental  wholesome- 
ness.  Often  hours  are  long,  classes  are 
large.  Often  there  are  papers  to 
mark  in  the  evenings.  With  all.  of 
these  things,  the  tendency  may  be  for 
us  to  build  up  a  mental  attitude  that 
is  not  good  for  us  to  build  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  children.  Then 
watch  yourselves  and  do  not  let  any 
acid    enter    into    your    thinking    and 
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your  feeling.  Tranquility,  respon- 
sibility and  serenity  are  three  things 
that  are  especial  requisites  in  the 
school  with  little  children. 

Then,  there  is  a  sense  of  fun.  We 
must  develop  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  children,  the  sense  of  enjoyment 
and  keep  it  alert  and  active.  This, 
children  should  always  hold  on  to. 
Do  not  develope  fear  of  failure,  of 
defeat,  of  invalidism,  of  tendency  to 
be  worried  and  anxious,  or  a  sense  of 
timidity  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
children.  The  dreadful  thing  is  that 
you  never  realize  all  of  your  ability 
and  possibilities,  and  with  children 
the  keeping  of  timidity  in  the  back- 
ground is  so  important.  We  have 
suffered  from  the  grouch  type  of 
teacher.  All  of  these  are  things  that, 
in  your  own  life,  you  must  avoid. 
Temperament  and  individuality  is  a 
matter  of  careful  training  in  little 
children  from  the  very  beginning,  for 
training  in  the  right  walks  of  life. 
People  in  the  wrong  line  of  work 
often  rob  children  of  the  sense  of 
worthwhileness.  One  must  feel  the 
thrill  of  being  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  children.  Our  natural  dis- 
abilities are  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  if  we  do  not  get  the  sense  of 
thrill  from  the  development  of  chil- 
dren under  our  care_  let  us  leave  it. 

Next  is  the  sense  that  we  know 
that  we  are  growing.  If  we  know 
this,  we  can  help  ourselves  and  help 
others  develop  strength,  worthiness, 
and  eiHciency.  These  are  the  things 
that  you  are  participating  in  as  tea- 
chers. You  are  one  of  those  who 
help  to  bring  about  the  great  pageant 
of  development  and  growth.  If  we 
can  thrill  with  the  idea  of  achieve- 
ment with  little  children,  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  rejoicing. 
We  must  have  outside  evidences  and 
we  must  know  that  other  people 
know  that  we  are  growing.  The 
schoolroom  organization  ought  to  be 
such  that,  if  a  child  can  achieve  by 
himself,  he  should  get  the  knowledge 
that  he  not  only  had  accomplished 
something  but  that  the  other  chil- 
dren in  the  room  should  rejoice  with 
him  because  he  has  made  this  con- 
quest. 

There  is  the  sense  of  freedom. 
Little  children  get  this  sense,  and  we 
should  know  that  they  are  getting 
it.  Every  one  of  us  must  have  some 
sense  of  freedom,  something  to  do 
with  the  planning  of  our  own  lives. 
Without  it,  we  wither  and  die.  No 
one  can  remain  well  long  unless  he 
can  have  something  to  say  as  to 
what  he  must  do  and  when  to  do  it. 
With  the  growing  tendency  to 
shortened  hours  of  labor,  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  look  to  it  in  the 
sense  that  children  have  opportunity 
to  create.  We  must  look  to  this 
creative  power  as  a  problem  of  leis- 
ure. 

Another  phase  is  human  affection. 


In  its  finest  sense,  from  our  affection 
comes  wholesome  living,  but  we 
ought  not  to  have  an  overwhelming 
dose  of  it  to  make  us  weak.  To 
know  that  somebody  does  know 
when  we  go  and  come,  that  somebody 
does  care,  that  we  make  the  school 
a  better  place,  so  that  our  coming  is 
noticed.  I  often  think  of  our  child- 
ren of  the  street  and  those  who  are 
looked  upon  as  little  pests  in  the 
home,  who  have  no  great  affection 
poured  upon  them.  We  should  all 
develop  in  our  personal  relations  in 
life  the  right  kind  of  affection.  Good 
work  is  done  under  conditions  where 
we  respect  and  have  affection  for 
those  people  with  whom  we  work. 

i  must  speak  of  adventure. 
Mothers  do  not  provide  for  it.  In 
our  many  schools,  we  are  planning 
devices  by  which  we  can  get  adven- 
ture, because  in  the  homes  so  large  a 
proportion  of  mothers  say  "No"  when 
a  baby  wants  adventure.  Willing- 
ness to  face  anything  for  what  you 
can  do,  is  all  right,  but  with  our 
venture  there  is  no  progress.  We 
must  have  and  keep  the  willingness 
to  work  ahead,  and  not  just  fit  into 
things  as  they  are.  In  proportion  to 
our  fitting  into  things  as  they  are, 
we  have  lost  our  sense  of  adventure. 

The  right  of  all  of  us  to  have  a 
salary  which  removes  from  us  the 
fear  of  economic  danger  when  we 
grow  old,  is  another  consideration. 
The  teaching  profession  will  help  us 
to  get  a  sense  of  the  economy  of  life. 
Salaries  of  teachers  are  not  large  in 
proportion  to  other  professions.  And 
this  is  something  for  us  to  think 
about. 

Protection  of  life  is  another  point 
— all  of  us  in  every  walk  of  life 
get  protection  from  something.  No 
one  is  absolutely  free  from  the  need 
of  protection  from  someone.  To  feel 
that  we  protect  someone  from  some- 
thing from  which  they  cannot  protect 
themselves,  adds  to  a  sense  of  peace 
and  good  living.  I  again  revert  to 
religion  in  life. 

These  are  the  things  so  worth- 
while that,  no  matter  where  you  are 
teaching,  nor  on  what  level  you  are 
teoching,  if  you  keep  them  in  your 
mind,  you  are  growing.  To 
feel  that  you  are  having  and  giving 
the  right  kind  of  affection,  and  that 
you  are  keeping  that  adventure  and 
sense  of  protection  (as  all  of  these 
things  come  to  us  with  hardships) 
make  us  feel  we  can  stand  the  storm, 
and  we  can  say  in  the  end  that  the 
game  was  worth  the  candle. — Delma 
Holden,  Sr.   S. 


Teacher — "What   does    the   fat    do 
when  it  gets  in  the  stomach?" 
Mary — "Greases  the  organs." 


Miss  Orcutt  (in  Math  class)  — 
"Who  has  a  hand  with  a  minute 
watch  on  it?" 


AN  ASSEMBLY  TREAT — POETRY 
I\  THE  MAKING. 


(Given  by  Hughes  Mearns — New 
York  University.) 

In  Assembly,  Mr.  Mearns,  after 
having  been  formally  introduced  by 
Miss   Tall,   said: 

"I  am  an  adventurer  in  education, 
because  I  went  into  education  as  an 
adventurer.  I  was  very  much  afraid 
of  work,  and  saw  a  little  means  of 
making  money.  With  a  very  super- 
ior air,  I  stayed  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation for  four  years  before  I  left. 
You  girls  understand  that  more  than 
the  men;  I  stayed  in  because  I  would 
have  romance,  and  so  I  am  still  in. 

I  soon  had  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming an  adventurer  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  I  had  received 
a  telegram,  in  which  I  was  offered 
a  job.  On  the  same  day,  another 
telegram  came,  offering  a  job.  One 
opportunity  was  to  teach  in  a  grade 
school,  with  this  item:  "You  may  be 
your  own  boss,  and  do  as  you  please, 
without  a  course  of  study."  This  of- 
fered a  chance  to  live  in  New  YorK 
where  I  was  to  take  a  position  teach- 
ing. My  family  was  delighted,  and 
so  we  went  to  New  York.  I  felt  that 
if  they  would  let  me  do  what  1 
pleased,  I  could  do  It.  I  '-irJJy  wa-s 
frightened.  Nevertheless,  I  took  the 
position  and  went  to  this  school  as 
directed.  The  children  came  in, 
and  I  saw  that  they  were  a  different 
sort  of  children  than  I  had  ever  seeu 
in  my  life  before.  I  remembered 
with  the  other  type  of  children  I 
first  said,  "one"  and  they  turned. 
Then  I  said  "two"  and  they  all  sat 
down.  This  class  did  not  do  that. 
They  squirmed  in  and  sat  down.  Big 
boys  came  rushing  in,  the  kind  that 
look  as  if  their  clothes  are  too  small 
for  them.  They  took  a  look  at  me 
and  decided  that  the  back  of  the 
room  was  the  best  place  to  get  the 
most  out  Of  that  hour.  I  saw  some 
people  fighting  over  a  chair.  This 
was  a  free  school.  They  had  mova- 
ble desks.  They  really  might  have 
been  called  collapsible.  They  all  sat 
down,  became  very  still,  and  looked 
at  me.  I  did  not  have  a  lesson  plan; 
in  fact,  I  wanted  to  send  out  for  one. 
But,  I  said  to  myself.  I  am  golug  to 
take  this  as  an  adventure  with  young 
people  because  I  am  after  something 
— a  power  and  ability  that  they  do 
not  know  they  have.  I  did  know  it.  I 
put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  in  my 
bewilderment,  and  discovered  some 
manuscripts.  The  fact  was,  that  I 
had  just  left  a  young  chap,  whom  I 
think  a  great  deal  of,  who  writes 
beautiful  poetry.  My  guess  is  that 
sometime  you  will  have  to  know  him. 
His  name  Is  Roy  Helton,  and  he  is  a 
Kentucky  boy.  He  is  always  telling 
tales  about  these  boys  as  he  Knows 
them.     When  his  work  is  really  com- 
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pleted,  he  is  going  to  call  it  "Ken- 
tucky Carnals."  To  continue  my 
story.  I  had  three  or  four  of  those 
poems  in  my  pocket,  and  I  talked 
about  him.  He  is  six  feet  3  inches 
tall,  and  being  a  Kentucky  boy,  he 
has  the  Kentucky  drawl.  Because 
some  of  my  people  were  Kentuckians. 
and  I  lived  there,  my  memory  is  one 
of  a  drawling  voice.  So  they  lis- 
tened, because  in  my  description, 
they  saw  the  picture  of  the  man  as 
I  knew  him.  I  will  give  you  some 
notion  of  what  the  effect  of  his  poem 
was  on  an  eighth  grade.  It  was 
called  "Old  Xmas."  In  Kentucky, 
Old  Xmas  is  twelve  days  after  the 
real  Xmas,  At  such  time  you  must 
keep  your  door  open  because  the 
spirits  walk  about  and  might  want 
to  come  in.  So.  on  the  night  of  Old 
Xmas.  you  are  in  a  dilemma,  for  you 
must  keep  awake  and  keep  the  door 
open.  Martha  sat  up  on  Old  Xmas 
night.  She  had  heard  two  shots  and 
wondered  who  could  be  hunting  at 
this  time  of  the  night. 
"It  is  only  Sue  walking  in  the  moon- 
light, 
Be'en  you  come  in  on  Old  Xmas,  Sue? 
No.   I    be'en   come   in   on   Old   Xmas, 

Martha. 
"Where   you    been.    Sue? 
I  been  to  the  graveyard,  Martha. 
But  I  heard  shot. 
I  killed  the  man  that  killed  my  man 

on   Old   Xmas,    Martha, 
But  I  heard  two  shots,   Sue! 
Yes.     You  heard  two  shots.     One  was 
for   me   and   the    other   was   for 
my   man, 
I   been  dead  in  the  graveyard.   Mar- 
tha! 
They  rushed  on  me,  and  I  was  out 
of  poetry.     I  did  not  know  what  to 
do.      I   don't   remember   now   what   I 
did  the  rest  of  that  period.     I  talked 
to   them   and  tried   first,   to   talk  my 
way    into    other    things.      I    was    ill 
at  ease.     One  girl  looked  at  me  and 
said: 

"Who  is  this  man,  and  what  is  he 
teaching?" 

Reply:  "He  is  the  English  teach- 
er." 

Then  she  frowned,  because  the  pre- 
vious English  teacher  had  been  try- 
ing an  experiment  to  see  if  they 
could  carry  it  out.  He  had  taught 
them  all  the  grammar  he  could  think 
of,  and  they  disliked  it.  She  said 
to  me, 

"Are  we  going  to  have  grammar?" 
Then  they  looked  at  me. 

The  jury  looked  at  me  so  as  to  say 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  So  I  knew  we 
were  not  going  to  have  grammar.  I 
had  forgotten  the  technique  of  the 
classroom.  This  is  it — lif,  dn  my 
judgment,  this  class  needs  grammar, 
this  class  will  have  grammar.  Now, 
sometimes,  teachers  do  tell  the  truth. 
We  have  pumped  up  a  kind  of  af- 
fected   interest,    and    sometimes    we 


fool  ourselves  and  are  interested.  So 
I  said: 

"I  do  not  think  so,  I  do  not  use 
it  myself." 

They  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 
My  teacher  friends  do  use  grammar, 
but  I  do  not  know  many  teachers. 
My  writer  friends  do  too.  but  that  is 
not  their  real  interest.  It  is  writing. 
You  have  written  something  and  you 
know  it  is  good,  or  your  friend  has 
written  a  good  poem.  You  say  to 
your  friend,  'I  would  like  to  see  it,' 
and  if  you  are  honest  about  it,  he 
will  give  it  to  you.  You  read  it  and 
what  do  you  do?  You  are  moved 
in  some  way  by  it.  If  it  does  not 
do  this,  then  the  work  is  of  no  value. 
The  object  of  writing  is  to  do  some- 
thing to  you.  The  writer  can  hire 
somebody  to  fix  it  up.  grammatically, 
afterwards.  The  editor  can  fix  it  a 
little  more,  but  as  far  as  the  writer 
is  concerned,  he  thinks  little  of  gram- 
mar .  We  do  not  know  what  good 
usage  is  and  most  of  it  is  out  of 
style.  In  this  class,  we  copied  down 
the  words  that  they  used  and  soon 
found  that  they  did  not  need  gram- 
mar. We  did  find  one  type  of  mis- 
take in  the  class.  They  could  not 
use  "each"  and  "every"  without  put- 
ting a  plural  pronoun  with  it.  I  also 
found  that  the  staff  made  the  same 
mistake.  So  I  decided  that  we  would 
use  the  word  "all,"  and  that  settled 
it.  I  did  find  work  and  action  in  my 
eighth  grade  for  five  years,  and  that 
was  where  my  book  "Creative  Youth" 
was   compiled. 

Everyone  writes  poetry.  I  get  a 
certain  fun  out  of  it  personally.  I 
told  the  class  about  my  writing 
poetry  and  that  my  family  did  not 
like  it  very  much.  I  also  told  them 
that  this  didn't  make  me  any  differ- 
ent and  that  I  just  kept  on  writing 
it.  They  broke  into  laughter  at  this. 
One  boy  actually  fell  on  the  floor 
while  laughing  and  stayed  there 
roaring  aloud.  Then  I  noticed  that, 
in  all  this  excitement,  three  girls 
stood  up  like  chimney  stacks.  By 
that  time,  I  had  acquired  great  poise. 
That  was  really  my  reason  for  tell- 
ing them  this.  It  was  pretended  ef- 
fort on  my  part.  That  was  what 
made  us  friends.  Then,  while  they 
laughed  and  roared  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  the  bell  rang,  and  I  isolated 
the  three  girls.  I  told  them  I  want- 
ed their  poetry.  They  looked  amazed. 
They  said: 

"How  did|  you  know  we  wrote 
poetry?" 

They  thought  I  had  some  uncan- 
ny, mysterious  power  with  me.  Two 
of  them  giggled,  and  the  other  ac- 
tually frightened  me;  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  ill  at  ease  in  her  pres- 
ence. When  a  girl  gets  scared,  she 
gets  very  calm  and  looks  as  though 
she  has  the  most  poise  in  the  world,] 


but    boys    begin    to      throw      things 
around.      So    she    quickly   said: 

"Well,  if  I  do,  you  will  not  get 
it,  for  I  do  not  propose  to  be  made 
a  subject  of  such  laughter  as  the 
children  gave  forth." 

I   turned   toward  the  desk,   then  I 
I  turned   again  and   said: 
I      "Do  your  work  and  bring  it  in  and 
hand   it  to   me." 

I  have  always  waited  for  a  pub- 
lisher to  invite  me  to  write  and  you 
may  wait  a  long  time  too.  Then 
too,  I  have  been  invited  to  write  by 
people  who  did  not  pay  anything. 
However,  the  next  day,  two  commun- 
ications came  to  my  drawer.  Then 
a  third,  but  the  girl  watched  me  for 
a  long  time  before  she  put  one  there. 
You  cannot  just  lok  at  a  poem  and 
say  that  it  is  very  good,  or  touch  up 
this  punctuation.  They  expect  a  dif- 
ferent result.  I  found  out  that  I 
could  not  read  their  poetry  in  their 
presence.  It  was  too  much  like  hav- 
ing an  epileptic  fit  in  public.  So  I 
began  to  put  it  in  a  poetry  pocket, 
and  they  began  to  pour  it  into  this 
drawer.  To  me  these  are  absolutely 
essential  methods  of  technique.  There 
was  a  volume  of  poetry  of  astonish- 
ing character,  and  I  talked  to  the 
girl  about  it.  She  asked  if  I  would 
like  to  see  it,  whereupon,  I  said  that 
I  would.  I  did  see  it,  and  in  it  I 
found  a  treasure.  I  also  found  out 
that  a  boy  had  some  rich  material 
but  would  not  give  it  to  me.  I  did 
not  ask  him,  but  just  waited  until 
it  came  to  me.  That  is  my  method. 
It  finally  came  to  me  through  the 
other  boys  who  had  persuaded  him 
to  give  it  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  some 
of  the  things  I  really  did  get  as  re- 
sults of  this  outgrowing  thing,  the 
writing  of  poetry.  Those  children 
did  not  know  what  I  came  there  for 
and  they  only  came  to  know  about 
me  later.  They  saw  me  in  the 
"Who's  Who,"  and  thought  it  was 
my  father.  Out  of  the  sixty  who 
went  through  five  years  there  with 
me,  there  was  not  one  but  came  out 
with  the  development  of  artistic  per- 
sonality, which  was  measurable  in 
music,  or  writing,  or  readings,  and 
other  arts.  Some  of  their  material 
at  first  was  very  shocking  and  I  of- 
ten wondered  how  long  I  would  have 
to  accept  this  work  without  scolding 
them  for  it,  but  we  really  enjoyed 
it  together. 

They  soon  became  such  a  master- 
ful lot  that  people  used  to  come  in 
just  to  see  them  and  admire  them. 
I  wish  I  had  a  chance  to  give  you 
some  of  the  material  I  could  not 
publish.  I  would  also  like  to  show 
you  some  of  the  type  of  shocking 
things  that  occurred.  They  even 
argued  with  me  by  accusing  me  that 
my  years  were  against  me  and   that 
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I  had  certain  prejudices  that  seemed 
to  handicap  me.  They  seemed  to  be 
a  pretty  hard  boiled  crowd  there  at 
times.  But  if  you  go  into  this  kind 
of  adventure,  you  go  into  it  with  a 
kind  of  danger  and  you  may  even 
be  accused  of  corrupting  youth.  But 
I  know  tliat  the  total  result  of  all 
my  work  and  efforts  is  good. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Mearns  read  two 
poems  to  the  audience.  One  was 
written  by  a  boy  in  his  class.  It  was 
called  "Confessional."  It  was  truly 
a  very  beautiful  poem.  The  other 
was  called   "It's   Long." 

DELMA  HOLDEN,  Sr.   3. 

Reporter. 


Athletics. 


FROSTBURG    LIKES    US! 


SOCIAL,   CHAT. 


November  the  thirteenth  proved  to 
be  a  Red  Letter  Day  for  our  Home- 
comers!  We  Normalites  gladly  wel. 
comed  our  old  friends  home  again. 
In  the  morning,  the  graduates  of 
former  years  attended  a  meeting, 
after  which  they  were  given  a  lunch- 
eon. The  next  magnet  was  the  Pest 
vs.  Normal  hockey  game,  at  which 
we  all  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  sur- 
plus energy  through  cheering. 
"With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate 

the  day, 
And  with   due   honors     usher  in   the 

May." 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  did  cele- 
brate the  day  with  dancing,  and  we 
ushered  in  the  May — the  blossoming 
teachers. 

W^ho  gave  that  nice  party  to  the 
men  students  of  Normal  School  on 
December  the  fourth?  In  answer  to 
this  question  our  minds  recognize 
our  hostesses  as  Miss  Rudd  and  Miss 
Sperry. 

On  this  date  each  man  chose  his 
favorite  damsel,  and  lead  her  to  our 
kitchen.  Everyone  enjoyed  making 
candy.  The  ciance  music  for  the 
evening  was  furnished  by  some  grad- 
uates of  our  "model  school."  In 
addition  to  the  good  old  social  danc- 
ing, Miss  Roach  introduced  some  spe- 
cial dances,  including  the  "Broom 
Dance"  and  the  "Virginia  Reel." 
Miss  Roach,  our  new  athletic  teacher, 
has  proved  herself  a  capable  leader, 
serving  in  any  capacity,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  her  with  us. 

There  are  many  other  social  af- 
fairs, too  numerous  to  mention,  that 
make  Normal  School  a  live,  desira- 
ble school  to  attend. — Ellen  N.  Clark. 


LOOKS    SUSPICIOUS. 


In  music  class.  Emily — "When 
shall  we  see  Mr.  Nilssen?" 

Miss  McEachern — "Oh,  not  until 
Wednesday  night.  You  know  I  have 
to  keep  him  under  lock  and  key  until 
then." 


November   19,   1926. 
My   dear  Miss   Tall: 

Our  soccer  team  won  a  game  last 
week,  but  your  school  won  some- 
thing more  valuable — the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  of  our  young  men. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
personally,  for  the  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  all  of  us.  We  feel  that, 
next  to  Frostburg,  we  belong  to  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  at 
Towson. 

Sincerely  yours, 
RAYMOND    M.    PRETZ. 


SOCCER. 


The  soccer  team  is  still  giving  a 
credible  account  of  itself.  The  lat- 
est scores  have  been: 

1 — Prostburg  3. 

5 — Forest  Park  0. 

1 — City  College  4. 

2 — City  College  1. 

1 — Tome   1. 

1 — Western  Maryland  2. 
The  Frostburg  defeat  was  a  real 
surprise  to  the  Normal  followers. 
Ben  Artigiana,  the  Frostburg  coach, 
had  his  boys  keyed  to  play  a  brilliant 
game.  Normal  lost  but  proved  her 
fighting  spirit  by  scoring  a  goal  in 
the  closing  minutes  of  play. 

The  outstanding  features  of  our 
games  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Nor- 
mal refuses  to  concede  victory  to 
any  team  as  long  as  the  game  con- 
tinues. This  was  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing games.  Early  in  the  season 
Forest  Park  played  us  to  a  scoreless 
tie,  but  in  our  last  encounter  Nor- 
mal defeated  them  decisively  5  to  0. 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  City  Col- 
lege game.  Few  teams  would  have 
had  much  heart  in  the  game  after 
they  had  been  defated  by  a  4  to  1 
score,  but  this  didn't  seem  to  phase 
our  boys  in  the  least.  The  result  of 
this  game  was  a  2  to  1  victory  for 
us. 

The  boys  from  Western  Marylana 
College,  although  aided  by  a  four 
year  college  course,  defeated  us  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  two  goals  to 
one. 

However,  we  play  them  again,  so 
don't  be  surprised  if  Normal  con- 
tinues the  good  work  and  ends  the 
season  with  a  win  over  the  West- 
minster   Collegians. 

HARRY  T.  MURPHY. 


HOCKEY. 


Speaking  of  hockey!  Let  us  tell 
you  a  little  about  what  we've  been 
doing  this  year. 

The   first   big   event   was   the   Pest 


vs.  Normal  game,  held  on  the  home- 
coming week-end.  You  all  probably 
know  the  score.     Normals  2 — Pests  1. 

The  next  games  of  importance 
were  the  two  Senior  vs.  Junior 
games;  the  Seniors  being  the  hard- 
earned  victors.  These  two  teams 
were  composed  of  the  best  hockey 
players  in  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes. 

Then,  too.  there  were  the  inter- 
section games.  The  winning  team 
representing  the  Juniors  were  the 
"Reds,"  while  the  Senior  victory  was 
divided  between  "The  Middies"  and 
the  "Laundry  Squad."  These  last 
two  teams  mentioned  were  unable  to 
get  ahead  of  one  another,  the  result- 
ing score,  in  two  games  played,  being 
a  tie. 

The  last  game  of  the  season  was 
played  on  an  ice-covered  field  and 
seemed  more  like  a  game  of  ice- 
hockey  than  field  hockey.  This  was 
the  final  game  between  the  winners 
of  the  Junior  and  Senior  inter-sec- 
tion games.  The  resulting  score  was 
4 — 0  in  favor  of  the  seniors. 

Now  that  the  season  for  hockey 
is  over,  we  can  look  back  upon  it  as 
being  both  an  enjoyable  and  success- 
ful season  for  all  those  who  partici- 
pated in  this  branch  of  athletics. 


CRAFT  CLUB. 


Don't  you  know  anything  about 
us?  Well,  I  think  you  do.  We're 
the  only  art  club  in  the  school. 
We've  been  rather  quiet  so  far,  but 
"still  water  runs  deep."  You'll  hear 
more  about  us.  That's  it — say  it — 
Craft  Club.  We've  certainly  had 
some  good  meetings  this  year. 

Oh,  by  the  way;  you  don't  know 
our  officers.  Ida  Schorr  is  presi- 
dent;;  Mary  Alice  Mobley,  vice- 
president;  Elizabeth  Van  Sant,  sec. 
retary;  Margaret  Peele,  treasurer, 
and  Louise  Zimmerman  social  chair- 
man. Our  two  ever-ready  helpful 
advisers  are  Mrs.  McCord  and  our 
new  Miss  Eckford.  So  there,  now 
you  know  us.  Every  year  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  "take  in"  nine  Juniors. 
Well,  we  did  so,  and  since  we  wanted 
to  welcome  them,  we  gave  them  a 
little  "feed."  All  the  Juniors  had 
to  express  their  ideas  by  drawing  on 
the  board.  Since  then  we  have  been 
working  during  our  meetings.  We've 
planned  to  do  some  special  thing  in 
each  term.  This  term  we're  going 
to — but  I'm  not  going  to  let  you 
know.  Wait  until  the  first  of  De- 
cember and  you'll  see.  Watch  what 
the  Craft  Club  is  doing. 

Mildred  Herrmann,  Sr.  8. 
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ONE  OK  '20. 


Dear  Miss  Tall — 

For  a  long  while  I  was  very  un- 
happy. I  truly  disliked  teaching. 
All  my  dreams  and  anticipations 
which'  I  harbored  at  Normal  School 
went  to  naught.  I  dreaded  each  day, 
hated  my  work,  and  I  believe  made^ 
my  pupils  unhappy. 

One  Sunday  evening  a  friend  of 
mine  asked  me  to  read  this  poem.  I 
awoke,  I  scolded  myself  silently  and 
since  I  have  been  far.  far  happier. 
Everything  seems  so  much  ea:?)er. 

Perhaps,  Miss  Tall,  you  will  be 
able  to  help  someone  else  by  means 
of  this  poem.  That  is  why  I  send  it 
to  you. 

I  want  to  thank  you  once  more  for 
the  lovely  time  I  had  at  "Home  Com- 
ing."    It  helped  a  great  deal. 
(NOTE — The    poem    follows) 


LIFE'S  WORTH  LIVING. 

(By  Glenn  Frank) 
A  Prayer  For  Teachers. 

O  Lord  of  learning  and  of  Learners, 
we  are   at   best   but  blunderers   in 
this  godlike   business   of  teaching. 
Our  shortcomings  shame  us,   for  we 
are   not   alone   in   paying  the   pen- 
alty for  them;  they  have  a  sorry  im- 
mortality in  the  maimed  minds  of 
those    whom   we,    in   our    blunder- 
ings,    mislead. 
M'e  have  been     content     to     be  mer- 
chants of  dead  yesterdays,  when  we 
should   have  been   guides  into   un~ 
born   tomorrows. 
We  have  put  conformity  to  old  cus- 
toms  above   curiosity      about   new 
ideas. 
We  have  thought     more     about  our 

subject  than  about  our  object. 
We     have    been     peddlers    of     petty 
curios     when     we     should      have 
been    priests      and      prophets      of 
abundant  living. 

We  have  schooled  our  students  to 
be  clever  competitors  in  the  world 
as  it  is,  when  we  should  have  been 
helping  them  to  become  creative 
co-operators  in  the  making  of  the 
world  as  it  is  to  be. 
We  have  regarded  our  schools  as 
training  camps  for  an  existing 
society  to  the  exclusion  of  making 
them  working  models  of  an  evolv- 
ing society. 

We  have  counted  knowledge  more 
precious  than   wisdom. 

We  have  tried  to  teach  our  students 
what  to  think  instead  of  how  to 
think. 

We  have  thought  it  our  business  to 
furnish  the  minds  of  our  students, 
when  we  should  have  been  laboring 
to  free  their  minds. 

And  we  confess  that  we  have  fallen 

into  those  sins  of  the  schoolroom  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  easiest  way. 
It  has  been  easier  to  tell  our  stu- 


dents about  the  motionless  past  that 
we  can  learn  once  for  all  than  to 
join  with  them  in  trying  to  under- 
stand the  moving  present  that 
must  be  studied  afresh  each  morn- 
ing. 

From  these  sins  of  sloth  may  we  be 
freed. 

May  we  realize  that  it  is  important 
to  know  the  past  only  that  we  may 
live  wisely  in  the  present. 

Help  us  to  be  more  interested  in 
stimulating  the  builders  of  modern 
cathedrals  than  in  retailing  to  stu- 
dents the  glories  of  ancient  temples. 

Give  us  to  see  that  a  student's  mem- 
ory should  be  a  tool  as  well  as  a 
treasure-chest. 

Help  us  to  say  "do"  oftener  than  we 
say  "don't." 

May  we  so  awakeij  interest  that  dis- 
cipline will  be  less  and  less  neces- 
sary. • 

Help  us  to  realize  that,  in  the  deep- 
est sense,  we  cannot  teach  any- 
body anything;  that  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  help  them  to  learn  for 
themselves. 

Save  us  from  the  blight  of  special- 
ism; give  us  reverence  for  our 
materials,  that  we  may  master  the 

facts  of  our  particular  fields,  but 
help  us  to  see  that  all  facts  are 
dead  until  they  are  related  to  the 
rest  of  knowledge  and  to  the  rest 
of  life. 

May  we  know  how  to  "relate  the 
coal  scuttle  to  the  universe." 

Help  us  to  see  that  education  is,  after 
all,  but  the  adventure  of  trying  to 
make  ourselves  at  home  in  the 
modern  world. 

May  we  be  shepherds  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  masters  of  the  mind. 

Give  us,  O  Lord  of  Learners,  a  sense 
of  the  divinity  of  our  undertaking. 


OUR  FACULTY  CHILD. 


"The  very  smile  before  you  speak 
That  dimples  your  transparent  cheek 
Encircles    all    the    heart." 

Miss  Roach,  "Our  Faculty  Child," 
has  honored  us  by  coming  all  the  way 
from  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  to  our 
Normal  School,  '  to  help  train  our 
Normalites   to    become   star   athletes. 

Hiss  Roach  has  been  well  prepared 
for  her  work  here.  In  addition  to 
her  elementary  and  high  school 
training,  she  attended  the  Central 
Professional  School  of  New  York 
City.  Her  study  at  the  Central  Pro- 
fessinal  School  was  directed  along 
the  line  of  physical  education,  with 
a  specialization  in  dancing.  Pre- 
vious to  attending  the  Professional 
School,  Miss  Roach  graced  the  halls 
of  Bridgejort  Normal  School,  where 
she  prepared  to  be  a  kindergarten 
teacher.  How  lucky  for  us  she  pre- 
ferred to  study  physical  education. 

In  1928  our  new  faculty  member 
intends  to  go   to     Denmark   to  com- 


plete her  specialized  courses.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  Miss  Roach  was 
an  outstanding  character  in  the 
schools  she  attended.  She  uncon- 
sciously told  me  she  was  exchange 
editor  of  one  of  her  school  magazines. 

What  does  Miss  Roach  think  of 
Maryland?  She  thinks  Maryland  is 
the  nicest  State  she  has  ever  been  in. 
"I  like  Baltimore  as  a  place  to  live, 
and  for  its  scenery,  but  New  York 
for  shopping,"  confessed  Miss  Roach. 
All  she  can  say  about  our  Normal 
School  is,  "it's  just  perfect." 

Of  course,  our  new  athletic  teacher 
is  fond  of  sports.  She  misses  the 
football  games  at  Yale,  but  most  of 
all  she  misses  swimming.  Hockey  is 
another  hobby  of  hers;  she  played 
center  forward  and  center  half-back 
on  her  school  team.  "Our  faculty 
child"  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
She  told  me  she  observed  one  of  our 
goal-keepers  allowing  the  ball  pass 
between  her  feet  and  beyond  the  goal 
line.  The  goal  keeper,  as  Miss 
Roach  concluded,  had  recently  been 
horse-back  riding. 

When  Miss  Roach  first  appeared 
upon  the  scene  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  all  of  our  Seniors  decided 
she  must  be  one  of  the  new  Junior 
students.  When  she  held  the  door 
open  for  a  certain  Senior,  the  Senior 
passed  through  with  a  very  superior 
air  and  turned  to  our  gallant  Miss 
Roach,  and  shouted,  "Thanks,  kid!" 

The  first  Sunday  Miss  Roach  was 
here  she  was  instructed  to  ring  the 
"quiet  hour"  bell  in  the  afternoon. 
She  performed  her  duty  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  all  of  the  students  it 
was  bedtime,  and  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  be  in  their  rooms.  Evi- 
dently Miss  Roach  considered  our 
dormitory  life  a  very  strenuous  one. 

If  you  ever  hear  anyone  say  with 
unusual  emphasis  "How  interesting!" 
you  may  rest  assured  that  you  have 
discovered  the  subject  of  my  write- 
up,  Miss  Roach. 

Irene  Young,  Sr.  6. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THESE  FACULTY 
SAYINGS? 


1 — 


4- 

5- 

6- 

7- 

8- 

9- 

10- 

11- 

12- 

13- 

14- 

15- 

16- 

17- 

18- 

19- 

20- 


I   challenge  you. 

■Exactly  so — 

■Sit  down!      Next! 

I'm  very  busy,  I'll  see  you  later. 

Well — a — 

Distribution    curves. 

Well,   I   don't  know. 

I    want — what? 

•Dash   over  there. 

Ah — 

•The  strings  will  play. 

Beg  pardon. 

It's — a — a 

In   our  dormitory   life. 

Very  well. 

Well — yes  and  no. 

Everybody  got  do. 

Eb — 

Taboo. 

Well,  I  declare. 
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EXCHANGES. 


The  Index,  from  Northeast  Mos- 
souri  State  Teachers'  College,  has 
come  to  us  for  the  first  time.  It  has 
a  splendid  variety  of  write-ups  and 
we  feel  sure  that  you  must  have  a 
happy  and  wide-awake  school.  Don't 
you  think  some  original  poetry 
might  be  an  asset? 

Have  you  read  The  Teachers'  Col- 
lege Mirror?  It  you  haven't,  you 
should ;  and  if  you  have,  you  can 
imagine  how  professional  this  profes- 
sional school  must  he.  It  happens  to 
be  in  Greeley,  Colorado. 

The  Millersville  Snapper  is  certain- 
ly worthy  of  its  name.  Your  snap- 
shots and  poetry  add  originality  and 
beauty  to   your  magazine. 

The  Eastern  Echo  Is  an  excep- 
tionally good  magazine.  The 
sketches,   too,   are  very  clever. 

Young  Citizen's  News  is  edited  by 
the  Sixth  Grade  of  East  Church 
Street  School,  Frederick,  Maryland. 
These  young  writers  seem  to  have 
the  knack  of  saying  what  they  want 
in  as  small  space  as  grown-ups. 
Don't  you  think  a  few  good  original 
stories  or  compositions  would  be  an 
asset? 

Hoo-Wair  -  N  -  Wat  ?  Hagerstown 
High!  Your  paper  seems  to  be 
brimming  over  with  athletics.  How 
about  the  law  of  proportion? 

The  Eastern  Progress,  Eastern 
State  Teachers'  College  and  Normal 
School,  Richmond,  Kentucky,  ex- 
presses the  spirit  of     a  wide-awake 


The  Street  Car 


The   most   convenient 
reliable,  and 
Economical  Means  of 
Transportation 


United  Railways  &  Elec.  Company 

OF  BALTIMORE 


school   and   some   original   editors   or 
reporters. 

Next  month  we  hope  to  have  space 
enough  to  comment  on  many  other 
exchanges  that  this  month's  issue 
could  not  accommodate. 


If  you  don't  like  our  jokes, 

And     their     dryness     makes     you 
groan. 

Just  stroll  around  occasionally 

With  some  good  ones  of  your  own." 


Lib — "Oh,  Lou,  wasn't  that  a  terrible 
storm  we  had  last  night?" 

Lou — "Yes,  but  I  got  up  and  put 
on  my  slicker.  Rubber  is  a  non- 
conductor and  I  knew  I'd  be  safe. 


For    Your   Drugs,    Candy,    Kodaks,    Sta- 
tionery,   Gifts,     Etc. 
It's    never    cheaper    elsewhere,    because 

it's  always  clieaper  here. 

507    York    Ronfl,    Tom-sou 


TOAVSON    BAKERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,   Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  2  04  and  201 


As    A    Patron    of    The    Normal    School 

THE  TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

(Court  House   Plaza) 
Invites  You  to  Open  An  Account  In  Its 
Checlving  Department,   Savings  Depart- 
ment,    Christmas     Saving's     Club    and 
Rent  A  Safe   Deposit   Box. 
4   Per   Cent.  Intere.st   on   Sav.ijig:s. 
Open   Saturday  Evenings 

MASON'S  GARAGE 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

TOWSON,   IVID. 

Willys  -  Knight    and    Overland    Sales 
and    Service. 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 
FANCY    and    STAPLE    GROCERIES 

Dry   Goods,   Boots  and   Shoes 
Builders'  Supplies.  Hardware,  Etc. 


Start   a    Savings    Account   With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money   and    Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 

THE  HERGENRATBER  DRUG  CO. 

Pre«crii>tiOBi    Tirussif^ts 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies,  Ko- 
daks, Films,  Stationery,  and  Sporting- 
Goods;  Greeting  Cards  for  all  Occas- 
sions.  Agents  for  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens.  Whitman's  Delicious 
Cliocolates    and    Bon-Bons. 

Victrolas   and   Records. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers    in    Coal,    Lumber,    Hardware, 

Builders'   Supplies. 
Towson,  Md.  Riderwood,  Md. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

Y'ORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 

WALTER  HO  OS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -        VEGETABLES 


CHARLES    ST.,    AT    LEXINGTON 
BALTIMORE 


CORRECT 

FASHIONS        FOR 

COLLEGE 


With   all   the   smart   Accessories 
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AVJHO'S  WHO  AT  M.  S.  X.  S. 


(Continued  from  last  month) 
Just  as  important  a  figure  in  the 
life  of  the  Dormitory  Students  is 
Louise  Young,  president  of  the 
Boarding  Student  Council  Louise 
carries  her  many  responsibili- 
ties with  an  air  of  efficiency  and  yet 
never  forgets  nor  is  she  too  busy  for 
a  cheery  smile  or  friendly  word  for 
everyone.  Her  influence  is  felt  in 
every  phase  or  our  dormitory  lif.e. 

Coming  from  the  Student  Council 
to  the  Class  Organization,  we  present 
to  you  Margaret  Haines,  the  honor- 
able and  earnest  president  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  '27.  She  not  only 
works  for  us,  but  gives  her  best  to 
other  organizations.  Note  her  sin- 
cere pleas  for  the  Tower  Light).  A 
sense  of  humor  makes  her  tasks  seem 
lighter.  She  doesn't  forget  to  smile 
when  units  of  work,  tests,  reports, 
term  papers  and  class  business  are 
facing  her. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  present  to 
■  you  the  energetic  Junior  Class  presi- 
dent, Carl  Schwartz.  Mr.  Schwartz 
serves  as  a  tower  of  strength  for  the 
Junior  Class.  Already,  under  his 
capable  leadership,  the  Junior  Class 
has  made  great  strides  toward  class 
organization,  a  very  difficult  task  to 
accomplish  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  If  both  Mr.  Schwartz  and  his 
class  keep  up  the  fine  work  they're 
doing,  '2  8  will  leave  an  impression 
on  the  Normal  School  slate  which  the 
years  may  never  erase 

DODGE  BROTHERS 

Motor  Vehicles 

YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

TOWSON,   MD. 


Stewart^(5. 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Service  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 


DOWN'S 

AVEDDING 

IWITATIONS 

Cards  for  All  Occasions 

Every  Kind  of  Stationery 

DOWNS, 

Engraver 
229  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 

Office;    Cut   Flower   and   Plant   Dept. 

5315   York   Road 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  BOOT  SHOP 

WM.   F.   ORTH,   Proprietor 
(Graduate   Practipedist) 

I.   O.   O.   F.   BLDG.,    TOWSON,   MD. 

(Ne.vt  to  Read's) 

Fine    Shoes    for    the    Whole    Family 

DR.   SCHOLL  ARCH  SUPPORTS 

Gym   Shoes,   Rubbers,   Arctics 

Open  Evenings. 


Ladies'  Up-to-Date  Hair  Bobbing 

Shampooing  and  Curling 

WM.    KOERNER 


505  York  Road 


Towson,  Md. 


TRe 


Huh 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
York  and  Joppa  Roads 

Ladies   Don'tThrow   Your   Turn   Sole 

Shoes  Away. 
We  repair  them  without  using  nails 
or  stitches.  Shoes  repaired  on  our 
new  Hydro-Pres  Machine  with  water 
proof  cement  Look,  Wear  and  Feel 
like  new  shoes. 

DOROTHY  HAT  SHOPPE 

409   Y'ork  Road        -        Towson,   Md. 

Now  open  with  a  full  line  of  Genuine 
Felts,    Satins    and    Velvet    Combina- 
tions. 
Prices  $1.95,  $2.95  $3.95  and  $4.95 

Also  a  full  line  of     Children's   Hats 
Specially   Priced. 


THE  LINDEN 

39    Y'ork    Road,    at    Linden    TeiTace 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes 
Light  Lunch. 

Visit    our    Ice    Cream    Parlor 
Towson   372-J. 


Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty  Shops 


Reserved  for 

Hochschil(i=Kohn  &  Co. 
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OIV  A  WEEIC  OP  RAIN. 


(August   14-21) 
Gray   days   that   glimmer 
Faint   from   slatelike   gray 
Into    a    Stygian    black. 
No   dainty  pastels 
Of  the  rising  sun, 
Nor    vivid    splashings 
In  the  western  sky 
To   break  the  gloom; 
Just  gray,  drear  gray, 
An  then  dark  shades  ot  night. 

— Eleanora  Bowling,   Jr.    1 


JOY    TO    THE    WORl,D. 


Oh,  the  happy,  happy  Christmas  day! 
"Joy  to  the  world,"  the  church  bells 

say. 
The  snow-bird  sings  a  happy  song. 
The  sun  shines  brightly,  all  day  long, 
Beneath  the  ice  the  brook  runs  fast,' 
The  trees  dance  in  the  winter's  blast; 
The  children  are  so  happy  and  gay. 
For  years  ago,  on  this  very  day 
The  little  Christ-child  did  appear — ■ 
The  happiest  day  of  all  the  year! 

By  Anne  Elizabeth  Revls    (age  7)- 


BABY. 

Bright  blue  eyes,  rose-bud  mouth. 
Skin  white  as  cotton  that  comes  from 

the   South, 
Little  pink  fingers     and     little  pink 

toes, 
Glistening   white    teeth   and   straight 

curved  rows. 
Hair   that   curls   on   her   little   head; 
I  tuck  the  covers  in  when  I  put  her 

abed 
Oh!    but  she  is  precious  to   me, 
She  has  the  sweet     name     of  Betty 

Marie. 

— ^Jennie  Sachs,  Grade  6-A, 

School  72. 


A   CHBISTALAS   CAROL. 


In   Bethlehem,   upon  this   morn, 
Christ  the  Savior,  as     a     babe,  was 

born; 
The  tidings  to  the  shepherds  went 
The  tidings  which  the  angels  sent 
Then  next  to     the  "Wise     Men  from 

afar. 
Who   were   guided   by     that   shining 

star. 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  dear  to  us  you  stand; 

The  greatest  in  Jerusalem, 

The  greatest  in  the  Holy  Land, 

The  place   which     held      the   Sacred 

Shrine, 
The  greatest  place  in  all  men's  time. 
Geo.  Getz,   (12  years  old) 
7th   Grade,   Pine   Grove. 


NOT  GUILTY. 


The  fourth-grade  teacher  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  through  Fred's 
non-attendance    at    school.      He    was 


absent  so  often  that  she  got  suspi- 
cious and  wrote  the  following  note 
to  his  mother: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Watson: — I  am  afraid 
that  Fred  is  playing  truant,  and  I 
would  like  your  co-operation  in  se- 
curing a  better  attendance  record 
from  him." 

In  the  afternoon  the  teacher  re- 
ceived the  following  reply: 

"Dere  Teecher: — If  Fred  is  play- 
ing truant  he  didn't  learn  it  at  home. 
We  are  church  peeple  and  hain't  got 
a  card  in  our  house." 


AVE  NEED  YOU. 


If  you  have  a  bit  of  news — 

Send  it  in; 
Or  a  joke  that  will  amuse — 

Send  it  in; 
A  story  that  is  true 

Or  something  that  is  new. 
We  want  to  hear  from  you — 

Send  it  in; 
If  it's  only  worth  the  while. 

Never  mind  the  style — 
Send  it  in. 

— By  a  pupil  of  the 
Montebello  School. 


SONG  OF  THE  NORTH  A¥IND. 


The  world  is  bright  and  gay,  just  now 
My  heart  is  light  and  free; 

Across  the  fields  the  north  wind  sings 
A  song  of  joys  to  be. 

It  sings  a  song  of  autumn  morns 

That  fly  on  winged  feet; 
A  song  of  winter  days  to  come 

All  gowned  in  ice   and  sleet. 

I  see  the  smooth  white  winter  hills, 
With  children  coasting  down; 

I  see  the  still  white  wooded  aisles 
Afar  from  smoking  towns. 

What  tho'     the     North  Wind  blows 
today. 
Hush!  hear  the  tale  he  brings! 
And  you  will  see  the  joy  and  cheer. 
In  all  the  wintry  things. 

— Frances  Heaps,  Sr.   9. 


THE   HAND. 


(Continued  from  last  month.) 

All  were  inquisitive.  Wlwse  is 
it  How  did  it  get  there?  Where 
did  it  come  from?  How  had  it  been 
detached  from  the  arm?  These  were 
some  of  the  suestlons  asked  of  each 
other.  And  In  each  case  a  personal 
opinion  was  the  answer. 

"I  think,"  spoke  up  one  gentleman 
in  answer  to  such  a  question.  "1 
think  it's  the  hand  of  some  dirty 
crook.  Must  have  tried  to  do  some- 
body and  had  his  hand  torn  off  for 
his  trouble." 


A  small  fellow  across  from  him 
blinked  impatiently.  "Must  have 
been  a  darned  big  man  to  do  that!" 

"Maybe  it  was  cut  in  a  fight,"  in- 
terrupted another. 

"Not  here;  there  ain't  a  drop  of 
blood  around,"  came  from  a  fourth. 

"I  think  It's  a  factory  man  Got 
it  caught  in  a  machine.  See — one 
finger   taken   before." 

The  others  noted  the  scar. 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  said  one. 

"Aw,  it's  a  crook's  hand,"  insisted 
the  first.  "Look  how  the  fingers  are 
curled  ready  to  choke  somebody. 
Sure  it's  a  crook's  hand." 

"It's  a  student's  trick,"  someone 
offered. 

"Not  with  fingers  like  that,"  said 
the  first. 

"Christ,  it's  disgustin,"  said  a 
large  man  with  a  wad  of  something 
in  his  mouth.  This  was  the  fifth 
time  he  had  used  this  same  phrase. 

The  conversation  ceased  and  many 
departed  to  relate  to  their  friends 
the  repulsive  thing  they  had  seen, 
only  to  be  replaced  by  other  curious 
people, 

"IChrist,  it's  disgusting,"  again 
muttered  the  big  man  whose  evident 
aversion  seemed  incapable  of  lessen- 
ing the  degree  of  fascination,  and 
screwing  up  his  cheeks  he  spat  a 
large  gob  of  brown  saliva  upon  the 
hand. 

"Gave  him  a  hand-full,  eh?"  a  wit 
spoke  up. 

Some  laughed. 

A  young  man,  unable  to  bear  the 
sight  of  the  brown  viscid  fluid, 
turned  the  hand  over  with  his  foot. 
The  three  long-nailed  crooked  fing- 
ers gleaming  above  the  dirt-laden 
palm,  gave  the  appearance  of  some 
sinister  living  organism  at  the  point 
of  grasping  Its  prey. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  a  newcomer, 
unable  to  see  within  the  circle.  His 
voice  was  loud  and  shrill  and  ner- 
vous. 

"A  hand,"  some  one  answered. 

"A  hand?      Oh,  my  God!" 

"Oh,  what  a  day!  Up  the  street' 
a  while  ago  a  kid  was  run  over — 
yep,  killed  by  a  street  car.  The 
mother  tried  to  save  it  and  was 
killed  too;  run  over  with  the  kid. 
Blood — gad,  they  had  to  flush  the 
street.  And  now  a  hand — hell,  I 
seen  enough — yep,  enough/' 

And  he  hurried  away  from  the 
listening  crowd. 

A  hush  blanketed  the  gathering. 
The  man  who  had  spat  the  tobacco 
juice  quickly  made  his  way  through 
and  went  off.  The  few  wits,  quietly 
and  without  a  glance  about,  edged 
their  way  through  and  hurried  away. 
Silently  the  remainder  of  the  group 
broke  and  went  off  in  twos  and 
threes.  Soon  everyone  was  gone, 
and  the  mutilated  hand  was  alone  in 
the  mud  and  rubbish  of  the  gutter. 
George  Shugar,  Jr.  3. 
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LAUGH   IT   OFF. 


A   Puncture   in   Health   Ed.   Class. 

During  the  absence  of  Miss  Stew- 
ard, the  chairman  proceeded  to  take 
charge  of  the  class.  "What  would 
you  do  in  case  of  a  puncture?" 
(meaning  of  the  skin). 

Dot  Butts — "Take  the  tire  off  and 
put  a  patch  on." 


A  Joke  Sent  by  .^liss  Greenlaw,  of 
Pasadena. 

Dr.  Jordan  asked  his  son  to  wire 
results  of  his  college  exams.  The 
telegram  received  was: 

"Hymn  396,  Stanza  5,  last  line." 
Turning  to  the  hymn,  his  father 
read:  "Sorrow  vanished;  labor 
ended;  Jordan  passed." 

.  Bill,  seeing  two  girls  kiss  each 
other:  "That's  another  one  of  those 
things  I  hate" 

Bob — "What's  that?" 

Bill  —  "Women  doing  men's 
work." 


Teacher — "Imagine  the  Pacific 
Ocean  being  lost  as  it  was  in  the 
olden  days!" 


Rickets — a  disease  of  infants  that 
causes  bowlegs  and  the  conviction 
that  short  skirts  are  immodest. 


Mrs.  Masland  was  asking  the  stu- 
dents the  name  of  their  town  pap- 
ers. She  would  call  a  name,  and  the 
girl  would  give  the  title. 

Mrs.    Masland — "Hildebrandt." 
Miss   Hildebrandt — "Sleeping." 


Jane — "What  makes  you  think 
Bix  is  conceited?" 

Joan — "He  had  a  birthday  the 
other  day  and  he  sent  a  telegram  to 
congratulate  his  mother." 


One  collegiate  says: 
"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise. 
And  your  girl   goes     out  with  other 
guys." 


Your  watch  may  have  no  gender, 
But  you   really  cannot  erase 

The  fact  that  nearly  always 
There's  a  woman  in  the  case. 


\VhicU  Suit? 

The  employer  called  his  secretary: 
"Here.    John,    look    at    this   letter. 

I    can't    tell    whether    it's      from    my 

tailor  or  my  lawyer.     They're   both 

named   Smith." 

And  this  is  what  John  read: 

"I   have   begun   your   suit.     Ready 

to  be  tried  on  Thursday." 


Teacher — - 
a   bug   got 


In    Health    Ed.    Class. 
"What   would    you    do    if 
in  your  ear?" 

Pupil — "Hold  a  light  near  the  ear, 
and  the  bug  would  crawl  *out." 

Another   Pupil — "Holy   Gee!    Hold 
a  light  near  my  head,  quick." 


NEAK  THE  END  OP  THE  TERM — 12.30  A.  M. 


Such  Vulgarity. 

A  man  has  written  a  book  on 
"Bean  Culture."  That's  vulgar. 
Why  couldn't  he  just  as  well  have 
called  it  "Mental  development"? 


Mike — "I  hear  the  Juniors  are 
very  weak." 

Ike — "I  should  say  not.  I  saw 
one  break  a  dollar  yesterday." 


Teacher — "I  hope  you  have  a 
pleasant  Thanksgiving  holiday,  but 
when  you  return,  please  leave  your 
tongues  behind  you" 

Class  (in  unison) — "Same  to  you." 


He — "Have  you  a  date  tomorrow 
night?" 

She  (hopefully) — "No,  I'm  not 
doing  a  thing." 

He — "Fine;  I'll  give  you  a  good 
book  to  read." 


Ginger — "Your  sister  doesn't  look 
as  tall  as  she  used  to." 

Snap — "No!  she  got  married  and 
settled  down." 


Co-ed — "I  want  to  try  on  that 
dress  in  the  show  case." 

Clerk — ':rm  sorry,  Miss,  but  that 
is  a  lamp  shade." 


Prof. — "I  will  use  my  hat  to  re- 
present the  planet  Mars.  Are  there 
any  questions  before  I  begin?" 

Student — "Yes;  Is  Mars  inhab- 
ited?" 


At  the  breakfast  table.  First 
slow-poke — "Ah,  say,  old  chap,  did 
the  last  bell  ring  this  morning?" 

Second  slow-poke — "No,  old  dear; 
they  rani;  so  long  this  morning  that 
the  rising  bell  ran  into  the  warning 
bell." 


Little  Boy — "My  father  is  a  dyer." 
Bully — "Say!    How   can      he    be   a 

dier  when  you  die  only  once?" 

Little  Boy — "'Taint  so.     He  dyes 

every  day." 


Miss  McEachern   (in  Sing-Song)  — 
"Now   girls,   I   viSLXit  you      to   sing 
'Deck  the  Hall'  without  words." 

The   teacher   was    drawing   an    ox- 
bow lake  on  the  board. 

Pupil — "I  don't  see  a  lake." 
Teacher — "You    just    wait    a    min- 
ute.     I'll  get  one  directly." 


HOW  >LANY  DO  YOU  KNOW? 


Who's  Who  In  Senior  XII. 

1 — Who  talks  most? 

2 — Who  disagrees  with  authors? 

3 — Who's    the    baby    of    our    class? 

Why?      She  wears  socks. 
4 — Who's    the    most    popular    with 

the  boys? 
5 — Who's  our  vamp? 
6 — Who's  the  fighting  cock?(    Phy- 
sical (ed). 
7 — Who's  the  politician? 
8^— Who's  the  old  reliable? 
9 — Who      says      "for      the      simple 
reason"? 
10 — Who  is  the  explorer? 
11 — Who's  the  kidder? 
12 — Who's   the   girl    with    the   inter- 
esting past? 
13 — Who    are   our   little   grey   mice? 
14 — Who  are  our  commuters? 
15 — Who's    our   Fe-Fi-Fo-Fum? 
16 — Who's  our  champion   speller? 
17 — Who    could      make      her    living 

posing? 
18 — Who  knocks  them  cold? 
19 — Who  gets   letters  from  Govans? 
20 — Who   has   an      artistic   tempera- 
ment? 
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SARAH  E.  RICHMOND. 


No  Alumni  issue  of  the  Tower 
Light  would  be  complete  without  a 
tribute  to  the  woman  who,  longer 
than  any  other  member  of  the  succes- 
sive faculties  of  the  school  kept  a 
continuous  contact  with  its  work.  For 
fifty.five  years  without  a  break,  as 
student  first,  then  as  instructor,  next 
as  principal,  and  later  as  dean  of 
women,  she  built  up  the  strength  of 
her  remarkable  influence.  One  has 
only  to  attend  a  June  Alumni  meeting 
to  sense  the  devotion  our  graduates 
pay  her.  No  other  name  comes  so 
readily  upon  their  lips;  no  other 
name  is  so  frequently  mentioned; 
no  admiration  as  warm  is  expressed 
for  any  other  of  the  school's  officers. 
It  is  a  source  of  never  ending  wonder 
and  delight  that  men  and  women 
students,  all,  pay  tribute  to  the  abil- 
ity, poise,  womanliness,  and  power  of 
Sarah  E.  Richmond. 

Lida  Lee  Tall,   Principal. 


HOW  THE  AIjUMNI  MAY  HELP. 


In  a  letter  sent  out  from  his  office 
on  January  6,  1927,  State  Superin- 
tendent Albert  S.  Cook  said  in  part: 
"To  County  Superintendents  and 
High  School  Principals: 

"This  is  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  still  in  Mary- 
land an  annual  shortage  of  trained 
elementary  school  teachers  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred.  At 
the  present  time  as  much  of  this 
shortage  as  possible  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  employment  of  Normal  School 
graduates  from  other  States.  As 
time  goes  on,  however,  the  annual 
shortage  is  likely  to  increase  as  the 
enrollment  in  the  Normal  Schools  is 
reduced  by  the  gradual  raising  of 
standards,  and  the  supply  of  teachers 
from  this  source  will  be  correspond- 
ingly less.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
impoitant  that  a  number  of  onr  best 
qualified  high  school  graduates 
should  each  year  enter  the  normal 
Schools. 

"All  the  State  school  people, 
whether  engaged  in  elementary  or 
high  school  work,  should  be  enor- 
mously interested  in  securing  the 
very  best  type  of  student  for  Normal 
School  training." 

All  loyal  Alumni  of  the  Towson 
Normal  have  their  chance,  also,  to 
steer  into  our  student  body  the  type 
of  student  this  school  should  attract 
in  order  that  it  may  have  a  share  in 
upholding  high  standards  for  the 
profession,     A   word   spoken   in   the 


SARAH   E.    RICHMOND. 


nick  of  time  to  the  superior  high 
school  student  in  your  community 
may  produce  the  first  generation  of 
super.teachers. 


SALUTATIONS     AND     CONGRATU- 
LATIONS! 


To  you,  who  are  carrying  on  so 
valiantly,  the  work  begun  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  I  offer  congratu- 
lations, true  and  heart-felt.  No 
torch-bearers  more  zealous,  more 
steadfast,  could  have  been  evolved 
from  the  illustrious  examples  of 
other  days.  Though  methods  have 
changed,  motives  remain  unchanged, 
and  diligence,  patience,  faith  and 
courage  constitute  the  shibboleth  of 
right  endeavor. 

"You  must  upward  still  and  onward, 
Who  would  keep  abreast  with  truth." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 


(By  Charlotte  Newell) 
From  the  mists  and  shadows  of 
nearly  forty  years  of  memories,  I  sa- 
lute you,  the  present-day  representa- 
tives of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School.  I  extend  to  you  this  greet- 
ing as  embodied  in  the  staunch  old 
building  at  CarroUton  and  Lafayette 
Avenues — a  building  consecrated  by 
thousands  of  precious  memories, 
where  loyal  hearts  and  true,  aglow 
with  the  zeal  of  learning,  passed  on 
its  torch;  where  manifold  aspirations 
were  enkindled  and  developed  into 
noble  realities;  where  youth  was  en- 
couraged to  achieve  its  best;  where 
the  common  weal  was  the  common 
ambition,  and  the  success  of  each 
was   the   desire  of  all. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  brick 
building  at  CarroUton  and  Lafayette 
Avenues,  which,  in  its  palmy  days, 
was  considered  a  marvel  of  architec- 
tural sumptuousness  to  the  splendid 
group  of  buildings  near  Towson;  but, 
the  animating  spirit,  I  believe  is 
much  the  same,  and  the  public  ap- 
preciation of  education,  as  evidenced 
by  the  tremendously  increased  ex- 
penditures of  public  money,  has  enor- 
mously grown. 


(By  J.  Chas.  Linthicum.) 
There  is  nothing  like  optimism 
when  we  wish  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. It  was  at  a  little  gathering 
of  the  officials  and  Chairmen  of  the 
Units  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
which  was  being  held  in  Richmond 
Hall,  that  someone  turned  to  Mr. 
Linthicum,  who  was  present,  and 
said  "You  know  we  want  to  raise 
$1500.00  to  add  to  the  Sarah  E. 
Richmond  Student  Loan  Fund;  some 
members  have  suggested  that  we  di- 
vide it  in  half  and  make  a  drive  for 
it  during  the  two  succeeding  years. 
What  do  you  think  about  this  propo- 
sition?" Mr.  Linthicum  replied  "I 
think  if  you  want  $15,00.00,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  after  it.  If  a 
great  school  like  this  with  its  thous- 
ands of  graduates  cannot  raise 
$1500.00  for  such  a  laudable  pur- 
pose, then  I  shall  be  much  surprised." 
At  the  next  gathering  of  the  Alum- 
ni at  its  annual  meeting  in  June, 
1925,  Mr.  Linthicum  was  elected 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
and  in  accepting  the  office,  he  said 
"I  am  taking  this  office  to  see  if  I 
cannot  accomplish  the  raising  of  the 
addition  to  the  Student  Loan  Fund." 
During  the  next  few  months,  work 
for  the  raising  of  this  fund  was 
started.  Mr.  Linthicum  taking  the 
lead,  assisted  by  the  other  officers  of 
the  Association.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  at  the  June  meeting 
in  1926,  he  reported  that  the  fund 
had  been  raised,  and  that  instead  of 
$1500.00,  more  than  $2200.00  had 
been  collected  as  the  addition  to  the 
Sarah  E.  Richmond  Student  Loan 
Fund. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  work 
,  of  all  the  officials  of  the  Association 
,  was  most  laudable.  The  first  sub- 
I  stantial  subscription  was  made  by  a 
'  former  graduate  of  the  School,  and  a 
'  teacher    thereof,    who    upon    request 
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from  Mr.  Linthicum  tor  $100.00  for- 
warded the  same,  and  wished  the 
Drive  every  success.  This  was  our 
good  friend  Mrs.  John  C.  Shaffer,  bet- 
ter known  to  us  as  Miss  Marian  Vir- 
ginia Conser.  who  now  lives  in 
Evanston,  111. 

Mr.  Linthicum  announced  that  the 
work  for  19  26-19  2  7  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  Association 
itself  upon  a  better  financial  basis, 
through  the  formation  of  additional 
units  in  the  Counties  and  of  addi. 
tional  members  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 


AIAMNI     ASSOCIATION     OF     THE 

MARYLAND  STAT  ENORMAL 

SCHOOL     1920-1927. 


A   CH.4LLENGE. 


President,  Hon.   J.   Charles  Linthi- 
cum, Baltimore. 

Vice-President,  Mary  Hudson  Scar- 
borough,   Baltimore. 


Corresponding      Secretary, 
Beatty,  Roland  Park  School. 


Leila 


Recording  Secretary,   Estelle  Klug 
Kuper,   Baltimore. 


Dear  Alumni: 

Greetings  and  a  handclasp  of  good 
fellowship  for  each  of  you,  wherever 
you  are;  also  a  challenge  for  each 
of  us. 

It  is  often  said  that  men  and  wo- 
men of  intellectual,  moral  and  relig- 
ious culture  who  are  not  active  forces 
for  good  in  society  are  not  worth 
what  it  costs  to  produce  them. 

Graduates  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  are  men  and  women 
of  special  privilege. 

It  costs  many  times  as  much  in  la- 
bor, care  and  money  to  train  us  as 
it  costs  to  educate  the  average  per- 
son, and  many,  many  times  as  much 
as  it  costs  to  raise  a  boy  or  girl 
without  any  education.  Here  at 
Towson  it  costs,  on  a  conservative 
estimate,  $500  per  year  for  each 
boarding  student,  and  $200  per  year 
for  each  day  student.  When  you 
consider  that  there  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  our  school  4500  (in  round 
numbers)  of  men  and  women,  you 
can  reaaily  approximate  the  cost — 
money  alone  at  our  Alma  Mater,  for 
our  training. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  challenge:  Are  we  worth  our 
salt? 

We  have  had  mental  training  in 
various  branches  of  learning.  We 
ought  to  be  full  of  intelligence. 

We  have  had  moral  discipline.  We 
have  had  the  influence  of  good  ex- 
ample. We  ought  to  be  full  of  prin- 
ciple. (.Just  here'  I  am  sorely 
tempted  to  far  exceed  my  limit,  of 
200  words,  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
fine,  noble  people  who  in  my  Normal 
days,  as  a  student,  so  strongly  influ- 
enced me;  Miss  Helen  Cole,  Prof. 
George  Smith.  Miss  Ella  V.  Ricker, 
Dr.  E.  B.  Prettyman  and  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Richmond.) 

We  have  had  religious  advantages, 
inducements  to  choose  the  better 
part.     We  ought  to  be  full  of  faith. 

What  are  we  doing  with  our  intel- 
ligence, our  pdinciple,  our  faith?  It 
is  our  duty  to  make  active  use  of 
them,  to  serve  without  stint  all  the 
social  agencies  within  our  reach. 

On  Jan.   15   our  school  celebrates 


Treasurer,  Mary  Webb  Lee. 

Assistant     Treasurer      Samuel 
Webb. 


M. 


Executive  Committee,  Katharine 
Bratton.  Chairman;  Ella  Logan,  Mrs 
Laura  P.  Todd,  William  S.  Love,  M 
D. ;  Myrtle  Bruscup  Barnesley,  Lena 
C.  Van  Bibber. 


Alumni    Association    and    enjoy    this 
great  gift. 

MARY  WEBB   LEE. 

Treasurer. 


GREETINGS   TO  ALUMNI. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  wel- 
come the  Alumni  issue  of  "The  Tow- 
er Light.'  It  is  another  step  for- 
ward in  our  work.  We  extend  a 
hearty  greeting  to  our  readers  and 
hope  that  the  paper  will,  from  time 
to  time,  voice  the  activities  of  our 
Alumni   Association. 

May  I  say  a  word  concerning  the 
needs  of  our  Association? 

To  me  the  greatest  need  is  an  in- 
creased membership,  coupled  with 
keen  and  hearty  interest  and  co-oper- 
ation   in    all    our    undertakings. 

Of  course  we  need  linancial  aid 
but  that  will  come  with  our  work. 
Other  needs  are  an  endowment  fund, 
which  could  be  obtained  from  life 
membership  dues  provided  we  had  a 
mailing  list  of  all  living  graduates. 
■  i  This  list  should  contain  the  year  of 
her  62nd  Birthday.  During  all  these  graduation,  the  present  address,  and 
years  she  has  been  emanating  light  the  married  name,  if  married, 
and  stimulus  in  an  endless  chain  ^rith  these  needs  satisfied,  and 
throughout  the  State  and  beyond.  |  ^^gy  ^^^^  ^e,  if  each  of  you  who 
We  are  the   links  in  that  chain  and  ]  re^ds     this     paper     will     give     your 


make  her  strong  or  weak  as  we  are 
strong  or  weak. 

Are  we  worth  our  salt?  Let  us 
make  our  Alma  Mater  realize  that 
we  are,  by  our  co-operation  and  our 
support 

Fraternally  yours 

MARY  H.  SCARBOROUGH, 

Vice-President. 


AX  INVESTMENT  IN  FRIENDSHIP. 


hearty  support,  our  Association  will 
be  one  of  which  we  shall  esteem  it 
an   honor  to   be  a  member. 

Again  the  Association  extends  a 
hearty  greeting  to  all  who  read  our 
Alumni  news. 

KATHARINE    M.    BRATTON, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


A  LIST  OF  ALUMNI  UNITS. 


Alleghany,    Frostburg,    Mrs.    John 

Friendship   is   an   investment   that ;  l    Dunkle 
pavs  in  rich  diviaeuds  of  love,   sym-      'Anne     Arundel,    Annapolis,     Mrs.' 
pathy,   understajiding,   truth  and   op-  ]y[a,rie  Thomas. 

l.ortunity.        A     worthwhile     invest-]      Baltimore,  2S02  Maryland  avenue, 
mer.t — -perhaps  one  of  the  safest  and   Miss  Nellie  Ledley. 
t'it'  '"est!  I      Cecil,  Elkton,  Mary  Conner  Keith- 

At    the      Maryland   State      Normal  ley,  Katharine  M.  Bratton. 
School   you    were   guided   by   capable '      Dorchester,    Cambridge     Margaret 


minds   to  study,   to   fasten   and   safe 
guar.l  such  an  investment,  and  to  use 
it   wisely. 

The  Alumni  Association  functions 
to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  this  in- 
vestment, not  only  for  you,  but  for 
your  prosperity  and  future  genera- 
tions. Can  you  afford  to  withhold 
your  support  from  an  ideal  that  has 
already  given  you  so  much,  and  still 
holds  out  to  you  the  golden  gift  of 
friendships?  It  champions  the  keep- 
ing and  renewing  old  as  well  as  the 
forming  of  new  associations  and  at 
(he  same  time  is  creating  a  dynamic 
force  back  of  the  School  that  influ- 
ences citizenship  today,  tomorrow 
and   forever. 

We  can  make  what  ever  entry  we 
choose  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  Life 


Mills. 

Frederick,  Brunswick,  Gertrude 
Smith. 

Harford,  Belair,  Hattie  M.  Bagley. 

Kent,  Massey,  Evelyn  Peacock. 

Montgomery,  Rockville,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Barnsley. 

Prince  George's,  Washington,  D. 
C,  ,3800  14th  St.,  Hazel  Wright.' 

Queen  Anne,  Queenstown,  Mrs. 
Charles   Bishop. 

St.  Mary's,  Leonardtown,  Mrs. 
Harold  Knight. 

Somerset,  Crisfield,  Mrs.  Christine 
Horsey. 

Washington,  Hagerstown,  Laura 
C.  King. 

Worcester,  Pocomoke,  Marion 
Stevens. 

Baltimore   City.    7628   N.    Caroline 


May    you    decide    to    enroll    with    theSt.,   Mr.  Townley  R.  Wolfe. 
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The  Allesaiiy  County  Unit. 

Last  spring  the  Alumni  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  at  Towson 
living  in  Allegany  County  met  and 
organized  a  unit  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
iu  touch  with  their  Alma  Mater  and 
doing  such  work  as  may  be  planned 
by  the  Association. 

Since  we  are  so  far  away  and  were 
unable  to  attend  the  luncheon  and 
conference  held  on  Saturday.  Novem- 
ber 13,  at  the  Towson  Normal,  we 
planned  a  luncheon  in  Cumberland 
on  that  day.  On  that  occasion  we 
received,  through  a  letter  from  Miss 
Mary  H.  Scarborough  of  the  faculty, 
inspiration  and  information  concern- 
ing the  Association.  Miss  Myrtle 
Eckhardt,  Class  1913,  and  a  member 
of  our  unit  gave  us  a  message  from 
the  Reunion  last  June. 

We  have  "rounded  up"  thirty 
graduates  living  in  our  county,  and 
we  hope  at  a  luncheon  in  the  spring 
to  have  the  entire  group  and  a  facul- 
ty member  meet  together  in  fellow- 
ship and  true  Normal  School  spirit 
MARY  T.   DUNKLE, 

Chairman, 


deavors  of  Mrs.  Louis  Thomas,  our 
present  president,  for  inspiring  the 
people   and   soliciting  aid. 

This  year,  we  are  having  a  special 
drive  for  new  members,  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  very  happy  and  en- 
thusiastic meeting  in  the  spring,  with 
a  greater  love  than  ever  before  for 
the  institution  that  has  meant  so 
much  to  us. 

RUTH   PARKER,   Secretary. 


The   Nonnal  School  Aliunni  Associa- 
tion Of  Anne  Anindel  County. 

The  Normal  School  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Anne  Arundel  County  has 
been  organized  for  several  years.  We 
were  honored  in  having  Miss  Sarah 
Richmond  inspire  us  at  our  first 
meeting. 

The  members  throughout  the  coun- 
ty have  been  enthusiastic  and  ambi- 
tious for  the  Normal  School.  Many 
interesting  and  purposeful  meetings 
have  been  held. 

In  the  spring  of  1925,  we  had  quite 
an  exceptional  general  meeting,  fol- 
lowed by  a  luncheon  at  Carvel  Hall. 
At  this  time  we  were  able  to  give 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  to 
Miss  Tall,  as  a  gift  to  the  School. 

In  1926,  when  the  big  drive  was 
on  for  an  increase  in  the  Sarah  E. 
Richmond  Loan  Fund,  Anne  Arundel 
County  contributed  iive  hundred  dol- 
lars ($500.00)  plus  an  individual 
scholarship  of  one  hundred  eighty 
dollars  ($1S0.00)  to  the  cause.  Great 
appreciation  is  here  expressed  for 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Joshua  Linthicum. 
of  Linthicum  Heights,  and  of  Mrs. 
Conrad  Stoll.  of  Brooklyn,  for  con- 
tributing so  generously  toward  the 
funds.  Much  credit,  too,  can  be  giv- 
en the  Parent-Teachers'  Associations 
of  the  County  for, their  support  and  ^ 
interest  in  the  drive.  And  too 
much  can  not  be  said  of  the 
sincere       and       whole  -  hearted     en- 


Cecil   County   Unit  Works! 

The  Cecil  County  Unit  of  the  Md. 
State  Normal  School  was  organized 
March  5.  1920.  at  a  County  teachers' 
meeting.  The  Unit's  first  business 
meeting  was  held  in  April.  At  our 
first  social  meeting  which  was  a  ban- 
quet. Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond  was 
our  guest  of  honor. 

Since  that  first  meeting,  almost 
seven  years  ago.  the  Unit  has  grown 
both  in  membership  and  usefulness. 
Our  purpose  is  threefold;  to  effect  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  Cecil 
Alumni  and  their  Alma  Mater;  to 
create  an  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters; and  to  promote  personal  ac- 
quaintance among  members. 

We  find  that  the  best  way  to  pro 
mote  personal  acquaintance  among 
our  members  is  to  have  them  work 
together  for  some  definite  purpose, 
and  in  doing  this  we  have  become 
one  of  the  outstanding  units  of  the 
State. 

During  the  year  1925-1926  we 
raised  |15  0  for  the  Loan  Drive  and 
$50  for  a*  local  loan  fund.  This 
money  was  raised  by  bakes,  Japanese 
sales,   and  subscription  card   parties. 

We  have  given  $25  to  the  school, 
have  sold  tickets  for  the  theatre 
benefits  given  by  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, and  one  of  our  members 
has  been  president  of  the  Alumni. 
We  have  attended  many  of  the  Bal- 
timore meetings. 

Our  slogan  for  1927  is  an  increased 
membership.  We  will  be  glad,  read- 
er, if  you  are  a  Cecil  County  gradu- 
ate, to  welcome  you  to  membership 
in  our  unit  and  to  have  your  co-op- 
eration in  our  work. 

MARY  CONNER  KEITHLEY,  17, 
President. 

KATHERINE  M.  BRATTON.  '0  7. 
Secretary. 


Harford    County   Report. 

The  Harford  County  Unit  of  The 
M.  S.  N.  are  planning  a  meeting  for 
January  15,  1927,  at  2  P.  M.,  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  Bel  Air  High 
School.  At  this  time  they  hope  to 
launch  a  drive  for  a  100%  member- 
ship of  paying  alumni  members.  All 
alumni  of  the  Harford  Unit  are  earn- 
estly requested  to  be  present. 

Hiss  Mary  H.  Scarborough,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  M,  S.  N.  S.  has  prom- 
ised to  be  with  us. 

HATTIE   M.   BAGLEY. 


The    Doi'chester   Aluniui   Association. 

The  Dorchester  Chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  waiting  to 
welcome  each  new  member  in  June. 
Stand  by  your  Alumni  Association 
and  it  will  stand  by  you.  Help  to 
make  this  Chapter  one  of  the  biggest 
and  best  in  the  State  by  giving  it 
your  utmost  support. 

Margaret  Mills,  Class  of  '22. 


AVe    wanted    to    put    in    the    "Tower 
Light" 

Some  Pretty  Good  thrilling  tales — 
But  remember  we're  Pi-ince  George's 
County 
And  not  the  Prince  o(  Wales. 

Our   Contribution  Is — 

We  have  a  County  unit 

In  our  county  called  P.   G. 

We're  from  and  for  Old  Normal 
That's  plain  as  it  can  be. 

So  our  unit  had  a  meeting 

And  just  thirteen  came — all  told 
But  we  weren't  a  bit   unlucky. 

Worked  and  sang  "The  White  and 
Gold." 

A  membership  drive  has  been  started. 

"Make  our  unit  whole  per  cent!" 
And  our  mailing  list — Alumnae — 

To  our  Alma  Mater  sent. 

Busy?      Yes — but   always   ready 
Just  to  show  appreciation 

To  our  school  as  the  members 
Of  the  Alumni  Association. 

HAZEL  WRIGHT. 


Oldest    County    Alumni    Unit    Heard 
From! 

Montgomery  County  Alumni  held 
their  first  meeting  in  September, 
1919,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Barnsley. 

It  included  such  prominent  people 
as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  West.  Miss  Rich- 
mond. Miss  Snyder.  Miss  Scarborough 
and  nearly  a  hundred  others. 

Our  unit  is  renewing  its  activities 
and  sends  New  Year's  Greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  all. 

Mrs.  LUCY  BARNSLEY. 

Chairman. 


Washington  County  Is  Lively. 

The  Washington  County  unit  of 
M.  S.  N.  S.  has  been  in  existence  since 
May  of  1926.  It  has  a  three-fold  aim 
— to  keep  in  touch  with  its  Alma 
Mater,  a  social  aim.  and  a  beneficial 
one.  The  last  one  seems  to  be  para- 
motmt,  for  it  has  been  working  for 
funds  with   which  to   help   a  worthy 
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student  secure  a  Normal  training. 
This  has  been  done  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  cake  sales  and  an 
Evening  in  the  Sunny  South — a  mus- 
ical and  literary  entertainment.  The 
Unit  held  a  box  social  in  September 
at  the  City  Park  in  Hagerstown,  and 
sent  representatives  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  at  the  Normal  School 
in  November. 

LAURA  C.  KING. 


WHO  SHOrXD  CHOOSE  TO 
TEACH? 


JOVRXALS  OF  YESTERDAY  AND 
TODAY. 


Theoretically,  yet  absolutely  truly, 
only  those  should  choose"  to  teach 
who.  like  the  violin  virtuoso,  "feel 
the  call,"  love  the  material  and  love 
the  instrument,  those  who  have  a 
sense  of  the  high  calling  of  the  teach- 
er, and  feel  within  themselves  both 
the  determination  and  the  power  to 
make  a  success  of  the  calling.  A 
friend  once  said  of  her  two  boys: 
We  have  a  violinist  and  a  fiddler  in 
our  family."  Explanations  were  su- 
perfluous. The  statement  contained 
the  whole  story.  One  labored  and 
dreamed.  The  other  diverted  him- 
self. 

The  teacher-elect  should  be  inter- 
ested in  people,  a  student  of  human 
nature  under  all  sensible  social  con- 
ditions. The  recluse  soon  dries  up, 
and  should  blow  away,  but  does  not. 
Of  children  and  of  herself  she  should 
learn  that  a  healthy  atmosphere,  in 
school  and  out,  is  based  upon  quiet- 
ness and  confidence.  Noise,  combat, 
suspicion  work  evil  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school. 

She  should  cultivate  attention  to 
details  without  becoming  the  slave 
of  detail.  No  well-ordered  home  nor 
school  neglects  them,  and  yet,  in  the 
most  successful  homes  and  school 
they  seldom  appear  to  the  casual  ob- 
server. The  teacher-elect  should  reg- 
ister a  vow  never  to  say  "I  told  you 
that  once,"  but  cheerfully  insist 
twice  or  several  times  as  necessity 
requires,  that  the  thing  be  done  ac- 
cording   to    directions. 

The  teacher-elect  should  be  of  a 
hungry  mind,  an  eternal  seeker  af- 
ter truth,  a  student  in  many  fields. 
She  may  not  know  what  bit  of 
knowledge  or  information  may  awak- 
en the  interest  and  kindle  the  en- 
thusiasm of  some  eager  mind, 
nor  to  what  heights  of  accomplish- 
ment  that  experience  may  lead. 

SARA  C.  BROOKS. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A  new  book  has  just  been  added  | 
to  the  library  containing  a  history 
of  the  first  normal  school  in  Ameri- 
ca, now  situated  at  Pramington,  Mas- 
sachusetts— The  Journal  of  Cyrus 
Pelrce,  the  Principal,  is  written  at 
Lexington,  beginning  July  3,  1839. 
Some  of  the  entries  are  of  interest 
because  of  the  similarity  of  his 
problems  to  ours  of  today;  others 
because  of  their  quaint  difference. 
Some  items  are: 

July  8,  Monday — Sojhool  opened 
this  day  with  3  pupils,  Hawkins, 
Smith  and  Stowe — one  Miss  Rolph 
added  during  the  day  Exercises  Con- 
versation— Grammar  &  Arithmetic. 
Three  of  the  Scholars  promise  well. 

Aug.  12 — Several  scholars  absent 
this  day  because  of  the  rain.  This 
I  was  sorry  to  see.     It  augurs  ill. 

Sept.  9 — The  school  now  consists 
of  twelve  scholars.  They  seem  in- 
dustrious &  interested;  and  nearly 
every  one  of  fair  capacity.  But 
many  of  them  are  yet  backward  They 
want  language — they  want  the  pow- 
er of  generalization,  and  of  commun- 
ication. 

Nov.  8 — Two  or  three  of  my  pu- 
pils Normalites  seldom  make  any 
answers  to  questions.  Misses  X.  & 
Y.  especially.  I  have  little  hope  of 
ever  making  either  of  these  quali- 
fied and  efficient  teachers.  There 
has  been  more  of  laughing  in  the 
room  today  than  at  any  previous 
time. 

Nov.  21 — Received  a  complaint 
from  the  Steward  about  the  girls 
making  a  noise — especially  by  Danc- 
ing. Met  a  committee  of  Conference 
from  the  Young  Ladies — talked  over 
the  matter. 

Nov.  23 — This  day  learnt  authen- 
tically that  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  is  under  Matrimonial 
engagement.  The  School  will  not 
suffer  a  great  loss. 

Dec.  2  3 — Most  of  the  lessons  have 
been  well  recited.  Several  of  the 
Scholars  went  home  last  Saturday, 
and  have  not  returned:  this  is  the 
Evil  of  leaving  School:  it  is  always 
a  great  inconvenience  and  interrup- 
tion. 

Dec.  30 — The  Exercises  today  im- 
perfectly prepared.  The  girls  not  un- 
frequently  speak  of  the  want  of 
time.  I  have  urged  the  propriety  of 
having  no  more  studies  than  they 
can  prepare  well  and  in  season. 

Jan.  29 — No  session.  Cleaning 
stove-funnel. 

May  15 — Friday.  Warm  and  pleas, 
ant.  P.  M.  Rain.  Exercises — Geog- 
raphy, Anc.  &  Mod.  Arithmetic, 
firammar.  Ment.  Philosophy,  Cons, 
of  Man.  Mental  Excitement,  Reading, 
Spelling,  Orthoepy,  &  Rhetoric.  Per- 
formance fair — School  visited  by  Mr. 


Oakes  and  family  of  East  Cambridge. 

May  2  8 — Many  deficient — imper- 
fect Performances  In  every  part  of 
the  Schoolroom.  I  never  knew  a 
good  School  next  day  after  a  holi- 
day. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  4 — Held  much  Con- 
versation with  my  pupils  on  various 
Topics — especially  Physiology  and 
Matrimony.  I  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  I  thought  there  were  but 
very  few  of  them,  who  did  not  violate 
the  Laws  of  Physiology  in  the  matter 
of  tight  lacing.  I  hope,  it  may  do 
good. 

*      *      * 

This  engaging  book  has  also  ex- 
cerpts from  the  journal  of  Mary 
Swift,  a  student  of  the  school.  Mary's 
point  of  view  is  as  enlightening  and 
entertaining  as  that  of  her  Principal. 

M.  L.  O. 


Adventures  In  School-Teacliing. 

Sept.  5 — It  is  Monday  night.  To- 
morrow I  open  school  at  . 

Sept.  16 — I  am  plugging  away 
pretty  hard  at  teaching  even  tho  I 
don't  know  what  it's  all  about.  I 
manage  to  keep  things  going  tho  and 
that's  something.  I  get  along  with 
the  children  all  right,  but  if  they 
know  what  it's  all  about,  I  don't 

Oct.  16 — I  entered  upon  teaching 
with  high  ideals  and  a  purpose  to 
teach  by  modern  methods  of  peda- 
gogy. I  made  the  mistake  of  start- 
ing with  the  children  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  one  on  which  they 
were  living.  Since  then  I  have  stead- 
ily retreated  from  my  lofty  notions 
of  teaching  and  am  more  nearly  on 
the  children's  level.  From  now  on 
begins  a,  struggle  to  raise  them  to  a 
higher   level. 

Oct.  22 — I  should  have  worked  on 
my  lesson  planning  tonight  but  I 
didn't  feel  like  it. 

Oct.  31 — I  have  been  reading  when 
I  should  have  been  making  lesson- 
plans,  but  I  don't  give  a  "kitty."  I 
will  get  along  somehow  and  then  at 
the  end  of  the  week  I  will  plunge 
industriously  into  next  week's  work. 

Nov.  1 — I  discovered  that  I  can 
get  thirty-five  books  from  the  Md. 
State  Library  Commission  for  four 
months, 

Nov.  15 — Today  I  brought  a  pair 
of  boxing-gloves  to  school.  It  was  a 
regular  circus.  Many  damaged 
noses  and  black  eyes  were  taken 
home  as  souvenirs. 

There  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  get- 
ting three  people  up  here  to  sign  the 
application  blank  for  the  books  from 
the  State  Library  Commission.  I'll 
get  them  to  sign  or  know  the  reason 
why. 

Nov.  17 — This  is  Friday.  It  has 
been  one  Dickens  of  a  week.  Disci- 
plinary problems  are  uppermost  at 
present  and  unless  I  change  or  they 
change,  somebody  is  going  to  get  a 
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licking  pretty  soon.  I  guess  I  did 
sometliing  the  wrong  way  but  I  don't 
know  what  it  is. 

Nov.  2  3 — Last  week,  for  some  rea- 
son I  was  very  irritable, — so  were 
the  youngsters.  This  week  things 
are  different.  While  there  has  been 
just  as  much  or  more  to  make  me 
fly  off  the  handle,  it  hasn't  jolted  me 
at  all. 

Nov.     2  4 — Yesterday     our     soccer 

team  was  defeated  by  the  

School  by  a  score  of  4  to  0.  My  kids 
enjoyed  it  a  lot  and  said  "Just  you 
wait  'till  they  come  up  to  our  school. 
We'll  show  'em. 

Nov.  29 — It  is  stimulating  to  buck 
up  against  a  lot  of  high-spirited  boys 
who  will  not  docilely  comply  with 
one's  demands.  Of  course  order 
must  be  maintained  or  there  could 
be  no  school,  but  I  wouldn't  give  a 
cent  for  a  boy  who  didn't  get  into 
mischief  occasionally  or  defy  the 
teacher. 

Dec.  6 — I  whipped  a  boy  today.  I 
didn't  realize  what  it  would  be  like 
until  I  did  it.  I  would  do  it  again 
if  it  was  necessary  but  I  hope  I  won't 
have  to.  If  I  am  faced  at  any  time 
with  open  defiance  or  rebellion  I  will 
tell  them  to  step  up  and  have  it  out 
right  there.  It  is  debasing  to  whip 
a  boy.  It  does  more  harm  than  good 
to  both  the  inflictor  and  the  receiver. 
However  others  may  talk  of  its  neces- 


sity, I  deny  it,  and  hope  I  won't  have 
it  to  do  again,  unless  I  tackle  some- 
one my  own  size. 

Dec.  7 — I  was  mistaken  when  I 
thought  some  time  ago  that  there 
was  no  problem  of  discipline.  I  have 
a  bad  spirit  of  disorder  and  rebellion 
rampant  in  the  school.  Several 
whom  I  told  to  stay  in  ran  out  a 
little  before  four  o'clock.  Tomorrow 
they  will  stay  in  twice  as  long  and  I 
will  be  at  the  door.  Then  let  them 
try  running  out. 

Dec.  8 — Things  are  becoming  in- 
teresting. There  seems  to  be  no  dan- 
ger of  stagnation.  It  sure  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  the  children  re- 
act to  me.  I'm  liable  to  throw  a 
couple  out  tomorrow. 

Dec.  10 — We  are  getting  ready  for 
a  Christmas  Entertainment.  Today 
one  of  my  larger  boys  remarked  that 
he  wished  he  had  school  tomorrow 
(Saturday).  Most  of  the  boys  show 
a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation.  We  got 
the  lumber  for  the  stage  and  made 
shelves  for  refreshments.  The  boys 
are  going  to  put  up  the  stage  tomor- 
row. 

Dec.  15 — The  supervisor  was  up 
today.  The  youngsters  were  like  an- 
gels, and  she  said  to  me  as  she  left, 
"What   marvelous    control   you   have 

over   those   children,    Mr.   . 

I  am  very  much  pleased." 

ONE  OF  '26. 


A   CHAT  AVITH  PRINCIPAl.  THOS. 

C.   BRUFF,   ONE   OF   OUR 

OLDEST    ALUMNI. 


The  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
was  established  in  IS 68  in  Red  Men's 
Hall  over  a  fire  engine  house  on  Paca 
street,  near  Fayette,  by  Principal  M. 
A.  Newell  and  Miss  Sara  Richmond, 
his  assistant,  so  Mr.  Newell  and  Miss 
Richmond  are  well  known  as  the 
father  and  mother  of  our  Maryland 
State  Normal  School.  Phenomenal 
growth  demanded  that  the  school  be 
moved  from  Paca  Street,  in  1873,  so 
a  building  was  rented  at  Franklin 
and  Charles  streets,  called  the  Athe- 
neum  Club.  The  years  passed  rapid- 
ly, and  Normal  School  so  increased  in 
popularity  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  move  it  to  CarroUton  and  La- 
fayette Avenues.  The  fourth  step 
taken  landed  us  at  the  beautiful 
plant  in  which  we  are  now  residing 
at  Towson. 

Among  those  graduates  of  the 
time  our  school  was  in  Baltimore, 
we  have  a  former  city  principal  now 
living  in  Towson  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  interview.  Mr.  Thomas 
Bruff  has  done  much  for  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  and  has 
taught  and  supervised  a  generation 
who  bless  him  for  all  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  ideals  which  he  gave  them. 
He    opened    the    Waverly    School    In 
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1870.  and  taught  there  until  1874, 
and  then  was  transferred  to  Balti- 
more County  High  School  at  Towson. 
After  Mr.  BrutC  had  taught  two  years 
in  high  school,  he  \yas  given  the  po- 
sition of  county  e.xaminer,  now 
known  to  us  as  that  of  County  Su- 
perintendent. During  his  adminis- 
tration, he  brought  to  Baltimore 
County  the  grade  system,  which  made 
a  marked  improvement  over  former 
methods.  Mr.  Brufi"  revised  the  Bal- 
timore County  Course  of  Study,  and 
gave  each  grade  certain  brief  assign- 
ments for  the  year. 

Mr.  Van  Sickle  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Baltimore  City 
in  1S90.  and  at .  that  time  every 
building  had  a  principal.  In  the  Su- 
perintendent's reorganization,  he 
changed  principals  to  vice-principals 
and  appointed  a  number  of  group 
principals,  each  one  being  assigned 
a  district  to  supervise.  There  were 
twenty-one  group  principals.  Six  of 
these  group  principals  were  former 
Normal  School  graduates.  Nine  of 
them  had  served  as  principals  of  Bal- 
timore County.  Mr.  Bruff  was  one 
Of  these.  Among  our  other  promi- 
nent alumni  is  Dr.  Richard  Grady, 
who  was  founder  of  the  Polytechnic 
School. 

There  were  twenty-one  principals, 
and  out  of  these,  eight  are  living  who 
were  graduates  of  Maryland  State 
Normal  School.  There  is  only  one 
principal  remaining  in  Baltimore 
City  who  was  a  graduate  of  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School.  He  is 
Mr.  Rosall  Berryman,  principal  of 
one  of  the  largest  Junior  High 
Schools   in   Baltimore   City. 

Dr.  Love,  a  former  graduate,  has 
become  a  successful  physician  and  is 
now  living  in  Baltimore.  Dr.  J. 
Charles  Linlhicum  has  led  a  very 
successful  life  and  is  now  one  of  our 
Congressmen  of  Maryland  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Alumni  have  promoted  our 
growth  by  teaching  over  the  State, 
and  bringing  to  the  students  the  need 
of  normal  trained  teachers.  We  owe 
much  to  Miss  Sara  E.  Richmond  for 
the  advancement  and  success  of 
Maryland  State  Normal  School.  She 
was  throughout  the  State  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  much  beloved  teacher  and 
principal. 

Speaking  from  our  present  stand- 
point, we  see  the  standards  of  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  much  high- 
er today  than  they  were  in  the  early 
lite  of  Normal  School.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  made  possible  only  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  Normal  School 
and  the  great  numbers  of  well- 
trained  Normal  teachers  we  are  get- 
ting both  in  Baltimore  City  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Maryland. 
RACHEL  POWELL,  Sr.   12. 

Reporter. 


A   REALISTIC   PLAV. 


Founder's  Day  Observed  1926. 

Introduction — 

Just  si.xty-one  years  ago  today  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  was 
founded,  and  it  has  seemed  fitting 
and  appropriate  to  commemorate 
that  day  lest  we  forget  its  signifi- 
cance. 

In  1704  August  Hermen  Francke, 
a  German,  attempted  to  provide 
special  training  for  teachers.  Since 
that  time  the  question  of  training 
teachers  has  been  of  great  concern 
not  only  to  our  educators,  but  to  all 
men  of  great  foresight.  In  1743, 
when  Benjamin  Franklin  proposed 
the  founding  of  the  Academy  and 
Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia, 
he  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
starting  such  an  institution  that  some 
of  the  students  of  a  lesser  sort  might 
be  trained  as  teachers.  We  presume 
that  the  students  of  the  greater  sort 
would  become  doctors,  lawyers  or 
ministers.  However,  such  a  concep- 
tion is  not  held  today. 

The  first  Normal  School  that  was 
established  in  America  was  at  Lex- 
ington, Mass..  in  1839,  by  James  C. 
Carter.  Maryland  was  the  next 
State  to  make  such  a  move  toward 
the  education  of  trained  teachers. 
January  15,  1865,  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  was  created  by 
the  Maryland  Legislature  and  opened 
in  1866  with  eleven  students  by  Dr. 
M.  A.  Newell.  The  school  was  first 
located  in  Red  Men's  Hall,  Paca 
Street,  near  Fayette,  in  one  of  the 
noisiest  sections  of  the  city.  One 
moderate  sized  hall,  badly  lighted 
and  ventilated,  served  as  recitation 
room,  studio  and  gymnasium. 

As  the  number  of  students  in- 
creased, conditions  became  intoler- 
able, and  through  an  increased  ap. 
propriation  the  school  was  moved  to 
the  Athenean  Building  on  the  corner 
of  Charles  and  Franklin  streets.  In 
1874  the  school  was  given  a  perma- 
nent home  at  Lafayette  Square. 

Dr.  Newell  was  very  anxious  to  se- 
cure a  home  tor  the  school  where 
there  would  be  an  abundance  of  room 
permitting  dormitories  and  athletic 
grounds  for  the  students.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  live  to  see  his 
dream  come  true,  for  he  died  in  1893, 
having  served  the  State  and  School 
for  many  years  in  a  most  admirable 
manner. 

In  1909  the  Alumnae  Association 
of  the  school  met  and  discussed  the 
need  of  more  trained  teachers  in 
Maryland,  and  through  a  well  organ- 
ized campaign  acquainted  the  people 
of  the  State  as  to  the  true  situation. 
Hon.  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  an 
Alumnus,  introduced  a  bond  bill  in 
the  Legislature  providing  $400,000 
for  the  purchasing  of  a  suitable  site 
for  the  proposed  new  Normal  School. 
The  bill  was  passed  and  a  committee 


let  it  be  known  that  it  wished  to 
purchase  not  less  than  seventy-five 
acres  of  land  on  a  trolley  line,  mak- 
ing it  accessible  to  Baltimore  and 
near  a  railroad  and  town  in  which 
were  located  churches,  stores  and 
physicians.  In  1912  a  bond  bill  of 
$600,000  was  passed  and  the  site 
decided  upon.  The  present  campus 
contains  eighty-two  acres  of  land 
that  cost  $83,735.  The  buildings 
are  of  Middle  English  Architecture, 
of  fireproof  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction throughout  and  represent 
the  latest  in  modern  school  archi- 
tecture. 

When  the  school  was  first  organ- 
ized there  was  military  training  for 
the  men.  Later  the  Domestic  Sci_ 
ence  Department  was  organized  and 
its  work  particularly  stressed.  The 
two  literary  societies  have  existed 
since  18  66.  At  first,  the  nor- 
mal colors  were  red  and  gold,  and 
the  Pest  colors  were  blue  and  pink. 
In  1916  the  Pest  colors  were  changed 
to  blue  and  gold.  It  was  not  until 
Miss  Tall  became  Principal  that  the 
various    clubs   were    organized. 

In  order  to  portray  more  vividly  and 
possibly  more  interestingly  the  his- 
tory of  our  school  to  you  we  have 
planned  a  short  dramatization.  We 
have  tried  to  portray  the  social  life 
as  well  as  the  academic  life  of  the 
school  at  various  periods,  and  in  or- 
der to  impress  upon  you  its  signifi- 
cance the  characters  have  dressed  to 
demonstrate  the  period  they  repre. 
sent.  The  dramatization  was  planned 
by  Senior  Ten,  and  the  dialogue,  cos- 
tumes and  pantomine  woked  out  in 
class.  We  have  done  much  research 
work,  and  to  the  interviews  with  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Newell,  Miss  Martha  Richmond, 
Mrs.  Tolson,  Miss  Tall,  Miss  Scar- 
borough and  Mr.  Bruff  we  are  much 
indebted  for  our  historical  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  Miss  Osborne,  who 
loaned  us  books  and  pamphlets  deal- 
ing with  the  history  of  this  school. 
The  examination  questions  used  in 
the  dramatization  were  taken  from 
the  catalogue  of  this  school  in  1866. 
We  are  told  in  our  history  classes 
that  we  study  the  past  to  secure  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  past  and 
present  in  order  to  improve  our  fu- 
ture. We  have  indeed,  inherited  a 
rich  past,  for  our  school  today  is  a 
product  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  our 
predecessors.  We  appreciate  those 
efforts  and  we  appreciate  still  more 
their  results,  but  if  we  are  to  get  the 
fullest,  richest  and  deepest  value 
from  our  history,  we  must  not  live 
in  our  glorious  past,  but  make  our 
present  more  glorious  so  that  we  may 
leave  to  the  future  as  rich  a  heritage 
as  our  successors  left  us. 

Dramatization. 

Scene — Modern   Living  Room. 

Time — Six     o'clock.        (Grandmother 

and   mother     seated,     with     their 

knitting   in   hand).      Clock   strikes 

six. 
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Grandmother — Six  o'clock!  How 
dark  it  is!  Is  it  not  time  for  Mar- 
garet to  be  coming  liome? 

Motlier: — Don't  worry,  mother. 
She  has  been  late  quite  frequently. 
There  is  always  a  game  or  a  tea 
dance  or  some  club  to  attend.  She 
probably  will  be  coming  in  late  many 
times  in  the  near  future,  as  the 
school  year  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a 
close  and  she  will  be  preparing  for 
her  graduatioN. 

Grandmother: — That  brings  to 
mind  my  happy  year  at  Normal.  The 
first  school  opened  in  the  little, 
poorly  ventilated  Red  Men's  Hall  on 
Paca  street,  near  Fayette,  in  January. 
We  graduated  that  June,  sixteen  of 
us.  Four  received  a  higher  diploma 
and  twelve  a  diploma  of  a  lower 
grade.  It  seems  as  though  I  can  see 
that  graduation  now.  I  think  it  was 
the  proudest  moment  of  my  life  when 
I  received  my  diploma.  We  were  all 
dressed  in  white,  in  dresses  something 
like  the  one  I  have  on  now,  and  the 
State  Superintendent, — the  Governor 
could  not  come — gave  out  the 
diplomas. 

Enter  Margaret. 

Margaret: — Why  Mother,  and 
Grandmother!  How  sweet  you  look! 
Where  in  the  world  did  you  resur- 
rect such  relics,  and  why  do  you 
have  them  on? 

Grandmother: — Why,  don't  you 
know  what  today  is? 

Margaret: — Why,  of  course.  Grand, 
mother,  it  is  Founder's  Day. 

Grndmother: — Just  sixty  years 
ago  today  I  started  in  at  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School.  Well  do 
I  remember  that  day.  There  was 
only  one  room,  and  all  the  classes 
were  held  there,  where  we  studied 
each  in  our  different  line  of  work. 
Although  this  may  .seem  confusing 
to  you,  we  did  some  very  fine  work. 

Margaret: — Had   a   test   the   other 
day  and  I  got  "B"  in  it! 
Mother: — What  was  the  subject? 

Margaret:  —  Psychology.  Would 
you  like  to  see  it? 

Grandmother: — We  did  not  have 
psychology  in  my  time.  We  were 
taught  academic  studies,  principles 
of  teaching,  music,  drawing  and  phy- 
sical training. 

Mother: — Is  that  all  you  studied? 

Grandmother: — No,  indeed.  We 
had  biology  too. 

Mother: — Did  you  have  real  prac- 
tice in  teaching  the  children? 

Grandmother: — Not  in  a  regular 
mapped  out  system.  We  would  ob- 
serve a  class  and  would  talk  about 
the  lesson  and  maybe  we  would  teach 
our  own  classmates.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Practice  School 
was  then  what  we  might  call  a  Pay 
School. 

Mother: — Yes,  it  was  not  until  the 
school  was  moved  to  its  present  lo- 
cation in  Towson  that  the  practice 
school  became  a  public  school. 

Margaret:  —  Grandmother,     were 


your  tests  as  hard  as  the  tests  we 
have  today?  You  know  we  use  such 
tests  as  the  Thorndike  Tests. 

Grandmother: — Wait,  I  will  read 
you  one  that  I  found  today.  It  was 
my  entrance  examination.  (She  gets 
paper  from  desk).  Here  it  is.  (Reads 
from  paper).  There  are  questions 
in  the  various  subjects.  In  arith- 
metic we  had  correct  and  rapid  ad- 
dition and  written  arithmetic  to  the 
end  of  vulgar  fractions. 

Margaret: — Grandmother,  what  is 
a  vulgar  traction?  Common  frac- 
tions are  bad  enough,  but  vulgar 
fractions — . 

Grandmother: — Why,  they  are  just 
the  same  as  common  fractions.  (Con- 
tinues to  read  from  paper).  In 
grammar  we  had  definitions,  etymo- 
logical forms  and  parsing  of  easy 
sentences.  In  spelling  we  had  to 
write  correctly  three  verses  selected 
from  the  New  Testament.  Some  of 
the  words  we  were  required  to  spell 
were:  reconnoitre,  arraign,  ecstasy, 
idiosyncracy,  perspicacious,  vicissi. 
tude,  loquacious,  hyperbole,  synec- 
doche. 

Margaret: — I  am  glad  we  don't 
have  to  spell  words  such  as  they  are. 

Mother: — Margaret,  why  were  you 
so  late? 

Margaret: — The  Senior  Class  is 
preparing  for  its  monthly  dance,  and 
I  had  to  stay  and  plan  for  the  even 
ing's  entertainment. 

Grandmother: — We  used  to  have 
monthly  dances,  too,  but  the  one  I 
best  remember  was  the  last  one  of 
the  season.  We  danced  those  beauti- 
ful old-fashioned  steps  of  which  you 
know  nothing.  We  had  a  dancing 
master  at  our  school  to  perfect  our 
skill  In  this  line.  The  last  dance 
that  night  was  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley. 

•  Dance. 

Margaret: — We  are  having  a  Pest 
and  Normal  debate  tomorrow,  .Moth- 
er. Would  you  and  Grandmother 
care  to  go? 

Mother — We  would  love  to  go.  I 
well  remember  the  competition  be- 
tween the  two  societies,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  true  today,  is  it  not? 

Margaret: — Yes,  it  is.  Grand- 
mother, did  they  have  literary  socie- 
ties in  your  day? 

Grandmother: — Not  when  I  went 
to  school.  You  see,  Margaret,  I 
graduated  the  first  year,  and  the  lit- 
erary societies  were  not  originated 
until  the  following  year,  1867. 

Margaret: — That  is  interesting. 
Then  they  did  exist  when  you  went, 
mother.  Did  they  not?  To  which 
club  did  you  belong? 

Mother: — We  did  not  have  the 
smaller  clubs  in  our  societies,  due  to 
the  small  enrollment.  I  see,  though, 
that  the  Normals  still  have  the  same 
colors,  red  and  gold;  but  the  Pest 
colors  used  to  be  pink  and  blue. 

Margaret: — Yes,  the  Pest  colors 
are  now  blue  and  gold. 


Mother: — It  is  this  way.  Margaret, 
it  was  not  until  Miss  Tall  became 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School  that 
the  clubs  were  formed.  But  we  had 
our  good  times,  never  fear.  I  was  a 
Normal.  Once  a  month  the  Pests 
entertained  the  Normals  or  the  Nor_ 
mals  entertained  the  Pests,  and 
everybody  made  merry  over  the  tea 
cups. 

Pantomine. 

The  Domestic  Science  Department 
of  the  school  prepared  the  refresh- 
ments for  these  parties. 

Margaret: — If  the  girls  had  Do- 
mestic Science,  what  did  the  boys 
have? 

Mother: — They  also  were  taught 
Domestic  Science  in  an  indirect  way 
in  chemistry  classes  to  show  that 
chemistry  lessons  were  practical. 
Prof.  George  L.  Smith,  one  of  our 
most  beloved  professors,  had  his 
classes  make  cakes  and  display  them 
in  the  Assembly  Hall.  To  keep  the 
boys  from  becoming  too  effeminate 
they  were  given  lessons  in  military 
tactics. 

Margaret:  —  Since  your  classes 
were  so  small.  Grandmother,  how 
large  was  the  faculty? 

Grandmother: — We  had  four  teach- 
ers, and  Dr.  Newell  was  Principal. 

Margaret: — Do  tell  me  about  Dr. 
Newell. 

Grandmother: — Dr.  Newell  was 
born  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  He  was 
educated  in  Trinity  College.  He 
came  to  Pittsburg  to  take  an  educa- 
tional position  and  later  came  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  served  in  a  similar 
capacity.  He  was  a  leading  spirit  in 
obtaining  the  appropriation  from  the 
Maryland  State  Legislature,  that 
made  possible  the  establishment  of 
the  school.  He  was  Principal  of  the 
school  from  1866  to  1890.  It  was 
the  great  desire  of  Dr.  Newell  that 
there  be  a  dormitory  in  connection 
with  the  school,  so  that  the  county 
students  would  not  have  to  board  in 
the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
educators  of  his  day  and  many  of  the 
principles  he  advocated  are  only  now 
being  generally  accepted  in  the 
schools. 

Margaret: — Tell  me  something 
about  Miss  Richmond,  of  whom  1 
have   heard  so   much. 

Grandmother: — I  remember  Miss 
Richmond  well.  I  graduated  in  the 
same  class  she  did  and  she  had  a  very 
brilliant  mind.  Mary,  was  not  Miss 
Richmond  Principal  when  you  went 
to  school? 

Mother: — Yes,  from  the  time  ot 
her  graduation  she  climbed  higher 
and  higher.  Her  spirit  was  felt 
when,  as  a  student,  she  entered  the 
school;  then  later  as  an  alumna, 
teacher,  principal,  member  of  the 
State  Board  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Building  Commission. 

Margaret: — Oh,  yes;  I  remember 
the  Christmas  wreaths  that  hung  in 
Richmond  Hall  parlor  were  given  in 
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memory  of  Miss  Sara  E.  Richmond, 
and  very  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
there  and  read  the  well  known  Har- 
vard Classics  which  were  once  the 
private   property   of   Miss   Richmond. 

Mother: — Margaret,  tell  us  some- 
thing about  your  buildings. 

Margaret; — Our  school,  as  you 
know,  is  situated  on  a  high  hill  in 
Towson,  on  a  tract  of  land  consisting 
of  eighty-two  acres.  Our  campus  is 
very  beautiful,  with  artistically  ar- 
ranged trees  and  shrubbery  that  are 
attractive  at  every  season  of  the 
year. 

Grandmother: — I  was  reading  in 
a  book  today,  and  in  it  I  found  a  most 
beautiful  thought,  "To  you  from  fail, 
ing  hands  we  throw  the  torch.  Be 
yours  to  hold  it  high."  Do  you 
think  you  are  doing  this.  Margaret? 

Margaret:   —  Yes,     Grandmother. 
We   are   carrying   the   torch   to   hand 
down  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
"Thus  the  old  order  changeth, 
Yielding  place  to  new." 


A  BUILDING  FOR  THE  STATE 
XOR>L\L  SCHOOL. 


The  following  interesting  details 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  School  to  the  sev- 
eral Governors  of  the  State  during 
whose  administrations  he  served  will 
induct  the  reader  into  the  history  of 
the  three  sites  the  Towson  Normal 
occupied  before  it  finally  settled  on 
the  Towson  campus: 

Baltimore.  January   15,   1872. 
To  His  Excellency, 

William   Pinckney  Whyte, 
Governor  of  Maryland:  — 

It  is  hoped  that  the  call  of  the 
Commissioners'  Association  for  a  new 
building  for  the  State  Normal  School 
will  be  promptly  responded  to.  While 
St.  John's  and  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege make  ample  provision  for  the 
free  education  of  young  men,  in  spa- 
cious halls  and  comfortable  rooms, 
the  young  ladies  for  whom  the  State 
has  undertaken  to  make  a  similar 
provision,  have  been  confined  for  six 
years  in  a  single  rented  hall,  and  a 
single  recitation  room,  both  of  which 
they  must  share  occasionally  with  the 
male  students.  The  school  has  pros- 
pered to  a  very  remarkable  extent  in 
spite  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  sur. 
rounded;  but  it  has  reached  its  limit, 
with  its  pre.sent  accommodations; 
and  numbers  of  Maryland  students 
are  seeking  for  Normal  instruction 
outside  the  State.  The  catalogue  of 
one  of  the  seven  State  Normal 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania  shows  the 
names  of  twenty  residents  of  Mary- 
land. 

"The  blind  are  magnificently 
housed,  in  great  part  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
will  soon  occupy  a  handsome  and  spa- 
cious edifice,  the  gift  of  the  last 
Legislature.     The   insane  have   been 


comfortably  lodged.  We  confidently 
anticipate  that  the  liberality  which 
has  so  generously  provided  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  in- 
sane, will  also  make  provision  for 
those  who  are  seeking  earnestly  after 
knowledge  and  the  best  means  of  im- 
parting that  knowledge  to  our  chil- 
dren. While  we  hope  that  all  our 
benevolent  institutions  will  continue 
to  be  supported  by  that  Charity 
which  "never  faileth,"  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  charitable  in- 
stitution, however  strongly  it  may 
appeal  to  our  sympathies.  Is  so  ex- 
tensive in  its  influence,  so  compre- 
hensive in  its  aim,  so  far-reaching  in 
its  results,  or  so  vitally  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
State,  as  that  which  instructs  and 
trains  the  teachers  of  the  young." 


Baltimore,  January  14,  1873. 
To  His  Excellency, 

William   Pinckney  Whyte, 
Governor  of  Maryland:  — 

"It  was  generally  expected  that  the 
Legislature,  at  their  late  session, 
would  provide  a  suitable  building  for 
the  school;  a  bill  was  introduced  for 
that  purpose,  the  main  principles  of 
which  were  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proved; but  unfortunate  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
location,  prevented  hamonious  action 
and  caused  the  bill  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  The  premises  on  Paca 
street,  corner  of  Baltimore,  known 
as  Redmen's  Hall,  which  has  been 
occupied  since  January,  1866,  had 
become  not  only  inadequate,  but  very 
objectionable.  The  increasing  busi- 
ness of  Lexington  market  brought  a 
dense  crowd  to  the  front  pavement 
on  market  mornings,  while  a  'drink, 
ing  saloon  was  next  door'  to  the 
school-house  on  the  north,  and  an 
engine-house  on  the  south.  A. change 
was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
and  after  patient  searching  and  ad- 
vertising, the  Board  finally  obtained 
at  a  very  reasonable  rent,  the  spa- 
cious and  handsome  house  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Franklin  and 
Charles  streets,  later  known  as  The 
Athaeneum  Club,  perhaps  the  only 
building  in  the  city  at  all  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  school. 

"The  Normal  and  the  Model 
Schools,  and  the  office  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  under  one  roof — a  con- 
venience which  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  tried  to  con- 
duct a  similar  business  in  three  sep- 
arate buildings,  half  a ,  mile  apart. 
The  location  is  not  excelled  by  any 
other  in  the  city  for  health,  beauty 
and  convenience;  and  the  propriety 
of  the  selection  has  been  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  one  month  after 
opening,  there  was  not  a  single  va- 
cancy in  any  of  the  schools.  The 
expenses  of  moving  and  refitting,  and 
the  increased  current  expenditure  for 
rent,  etc.,  will     be  met     by     the  in- 


creased income  of  the  model  schools, 
but  some  indispensable  permanent 
improvements  were  made,  amounting 
to  less  than  $1,000,  which  have  not 
yet  been  paid  for. 

"The  building  contains  three  large 
school  rooms,  four  recitation  rooms, 
three  hat  and  cloak  rooms,  an  office 
and  a  library;  it  has  ample  accommo- 
dations for  120  students  in  the  Nor. 
mal  School,  and  40  in  each  of  the 
Model  Schools;  and  if  it  should  be 
purchased  by  the  State,  it  could  be 
enlarged,  at  a  comparatively  low 
cost,  so  as  to  accommodate  nearly 
double  these  numbers.  It  was  not 
possible  to  get  possession  of  the 
house  on  any  other  terms  than  as 
tenants  from  year  to  year,  so  that  if 
the  next  Legislature  should  fail  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  the 
school,  it  may  be  left  houseless  and 
homeless.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  more  disputing  about 
sites.  If  the  Legislature  will  appro- 
priate the  money,  and  leave  the  se- 
lection of  a  site  and  the  arrangement 
of  details  to  the  Governor,  the  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
trust   will   be  faithfully  discharged." 


Baltimore,  January  15,  1875. 
"To   His   Excellency, 

James  Black  Groome, 

Governor    of    Maryland:  — 

"In  pursuance  of  the  Act  appro- 
priating $100,000  for  a  building  for 
the  State  Normal  School,  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  has  purchased  a  site, 
adopted  plans,  and  placed  the  build- 
ing under  contract.  The  location 
chosen  is  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant 
section  of  the  city,  opposite  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Lafayette 
Square.  The  design  is  at  once  hand-, 
some,  simple  and  convenient — prom- 
ising the  maximum  of  accommodation 
for  the  minimum  of  cost.  If  no  un- 
looked  for  contingency  occurs,  the 
house  will  be  completed  in  the  Fall, 
and  at  an  expense  not  greater  than 
the  appropriation." 

(Frank  E.  Davis  was  the  architect; 
Messrs.  T.  C.  Basshor  &  Co.,  were 
the  contractors.  The  school  took 
possession  of  the  not  fully  completed 
new  building  in  February,  1876;  and 
the  building  was  finally  delivered  to 
the  State  Board  in  June,  1876). 


KENT  STANDS  HIGH. 


Following  a  survey  of  the  public 
school  teachers  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, it  was  found  that  78  per  cent, 
were  graduates  of  Normal  School,  or 
the  equivalent. 

Kent  ranked  sixth  among  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  with  a  percentage 
of  88.  Queen  Anne's  stands  among 
the  first,  with  100  per  cent. — Ches- 
tertown  Transcript. 
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THE   PAST  AND   PRESENT 

of 

THE  MARYLAND   STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL 


ti 


^„ 


Upper  Left First  location  on  Paca  near  Fayette  street,  Baltimore  City  (Red 

Men's  Hall)    1866-1872. 

Upper  Centre Second  location,  Athenaeum  Club,  Charles  and  Franklin  sts., 

j     Baltimore  City,  1872-1876. 

\  Upper  Right Third  location,  Lafayette  and  CarroUton  avenues,   Baltimore 

City,  1876-1915. 


Bottom — Present  location  at  Towson,  Md, 
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THE    SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE 
ALiUMNI   NUMBER. 


It  is  fall.  A  class  enters  the  por. 
tals  of  a  new  school.  For  half  a 
year — a  long,  and  to  some  an  almost 
agonizing  half  a  year — it  struggles  to 
become  accustomed  to  its  new  and 
strange  surroundings  and  to  learn  to 
love  the  institution  and  all  it  stands 
for.  The  rest  of  that  year,  and  all 
of  the  ensuing  year  is  spent  by  that 
class  in  doing  what  it  has  been 
learning  to  do;  in  fitting  into  the 
general  scheme  of  things  and  in  hon- 
oring and  loving  its  Alma  Mater. 
June  comes.  The  class  graduates; 
leaves,  to  all  appearances,  the  school 
that  has  fitted  its  members  for  their 
professions  and  tor  their  contact  with 
the  humming,  seething  business  of 
the  world,  for  good.  But  that  class 
does  not  leave  the  school  entirely.  It 
is  not  easy  to  break  off  completely 
and  instantly  ties  and  associations 
that  have  been  forming  for  two 
years,  and  the  graduating  students 
still  feel  themselves,  and  rightly  too, 
an  active  part  of  the  Normal  School. 
Some  return,  later,  to  visit  their  old 
haunts,  and  to  share  experiences  with 
their  former  classmates;  but  others, 
too  far  away  or  too  closely  absorbed 
in  their  chosen  work  to  break  away, 
find  the  closest  bond  between  them 
and  their  school,  that  school's  publi- 
cation, The  Tower  Light.  The 
Alumni  number  of  the  Tower  Light  is 
significant  in  that  the  paper  comes 
forward  and  proclaims  itself  what  it 
has  always  been  -(although  silently 
and  unobtrusively)  a  medium  of  af- 
filiation between  the  students  now 
studying  in  this  school  and  those  who 
have  finished  their  work  here. 

We  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
read  of  our  Alumni's  experiences,  and 
to  see  exactly  how  they  have  learned 
to  cope  with  various  problems  arising 
in  their  profession.  We  learn  of 
Alumni  who  have  become  famous,  or 
who. are  leaders  in  their  line  of  work. 
Perhaps  it  is  fitting,  therefore,  to  re- 
gard this  issue  of  the  Tower  Light  as 
somewhat  of  a  bridge,  a  bridge  that 
spans  the  years  that  are  here  and 
those  that  have  gone  before. — Elean- 
ora  Bowling,  Junior  L 


THE   NORMAL,     SCHOOL    IN     THE 
SERVICE  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie, 

Professor    of    Teachers'   'College    and 

Normal  School  Education 

School  of  Education — New  York 
University. 

The  paramount  problem  in  public 
education  in  this  republic  of  ours  is 
to  secure  tor  every  classroom  —  for 
every  group  of  children — a  competent 
teacher,  a  leader,  a  companion,  a 
foreman  who  can  create  worthy 
ideals,  right  attitudes,  and  permanent 
life  interests,  who  can  help  them  to 
find  worthwhile  work  to  do,  who 
knows  how  to  promote  co-operation 
and  to  develop  the  team  spirit,  who 
as  an  expert  workman  herself  is  able 
to  direct  the  efforts  of  others  to  sue. 
cessful  achievement.  To  find  young 
men  and  women  of  good  health,  of 
fine  intellectual  capacity,  of  high 
moral  purpose  and  to  train  them  for 
this  leadership  the  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers'  Colleges  of  America 
have  been  called  into  being.  No 
other  type  of  professional  school  has 
had  committed  to  it  so  great  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  security 
I  of  our  beloved  country  and  for  the 
I  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  people. 
May  her  friends  be  multiplied  and 
may  her  enemies  be  converted — or 
confounded.  May  her  resources  be 
I  abundant  and  her  courage  unfailing 
to  the  end  that  we  may  in  the  next 
generation  speak  as  proudly  of  our 
million  dollar  teachers  as  we  have  in 
this  generation  spoken  of  our  million 
dollar  school  buildings  and  to  the 
end  also  that  in  that  better  day  the 
number  of  such  teachers  may  be 
fully  equal  to  the  increased  and  ever 
,  increasing  demands  that  are  certain 
I  to  be  made  upon  our  American  public 
schools. 


STIMULATION  AND  TRAINING  OF 

MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 


By  Sally  Lucas  Jean. 

Several  hours  are  required  to 
make  the  trip  between  New  York  and 
Towson,  but  in  a  moment  my 
thoughts  carry  me  through  space 
and  into  your  midst.  The  buildings, 
the  campus,  your  president,  the  fac- 
ulty, and  the  students  are  all  dear  to 
my  heart,  because  of  the  stimulation 
and  training  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School  gave  me  many  years  ago. 
Six  members  of  my  family  have 
passed  through  the  school,  and 
though  we  are  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  the  influence  of  this  in- 
stitution continues  to  enrich  our 
lives. 

One  forgets  much  of  the  subject 
matter  studied  during  student  days, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  school  serves  as 
a  guide  and  as  an  inspiration  during 
the  years.  The  field  of  activity 
chosen  for  my  life  work  is  the  direct 
result  of  Ella  Ricker's  magnificent 
teaching  of  psychology  and  hygiene 
in  the  old  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  more  than  twenty-eight  years 
ago.  It  is  possible  to  draw  upon 
facts,  ideas,  and  methods  she  im- 
planted then,  in  practically  every 
project  it  is  my  privilege  to  under- 
take. Miss  Richmond  taught  me  to 
think  in  her  classes  in  the  history  of 
education,  and  Professor  Austen 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  world  around 
me  in  his  nature  work.  Space  does 
not  permit  further  allusion  to  indi- 
viduals, but  I  cannot  pay  too  high  a 
tribute  to  the  faculty  who  gave  me 
so  much. 

You  can  imagTne  my  delight  a  year 
or  two  ago  when  a  nation-wide  con- 
test of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  the  American 
Child  Health  Association  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  fao. 
ulty  as  the  successful  candidate  for 
a  Fellowship  to  travel  and  study  in 
Europe.  Best  of  all,  this  honor  came 
as  the  result  of  institutional  effort  to 
develop  a  functioning  health  pro- 
gram, so  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinction to  every  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  student  body. 

TThe  school  health  program  of  this 
country  and  of  every  other  country 
in  the  world  has  been  somewhat  in- 
fluenced by  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School.  This  fact,  of  course, 
adds  to  the  responsibility  of  every 
student  to  raise  her  own  personal 
health  standard,  and  to  pass  on  to 
the  children  in  her  classes  an  ideal 
of  healthy  living  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  attain  this  goal. 

January  5,   1927. 
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MR.    JOHN    JI.    CARPENTER 


BY   HIS    DEEDS    ^\~E    KXOW    HOI. 


One  day  last  June  Mr.  Norman 
Woelfel.  a  member  of  the  Towson 
Staff,  quietly  -walked  into  the  prin- 
cipal's office.  He  laid  upon  the  desk 
a  check  for  $400  and  explained  that 
Mrs.  John  M.  Carpenter  of  W'ells- 
Tille,  New  York,  -was  presenting  it 
to  the  school  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband  who  in  May  had  died  quite 
suddenly.  It  was  Mr.  Carpenter's 
request  that  the  fund  be  used  pre- 
ferably for  loans  to  men  students. 
The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  few  facts  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter's life.  W'e  quote  from  the 
Wellsville  (New  York)  Daily  Re- 
porter: 

"The  older  citizens  of  Wellsville 
will  remember  Mr.  Carpenter  as  a 
druggist  in  the  Hall  Drug  Store.  Ot 
later  years  his  chief  business  interest 
has  been  as  an  oil  producer.  Pos- 
sibly no  other  man  knew  the  oil  lands 
of  this  vicinity  quite  as  thoroughly 
as  did  he.  He  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  several  different  companies 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
oil  leases. 


"Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  member  ot 
the  First  Congregational  Church  and 
for  several  j-ears  a  valued  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  church 
until  his  health  prevented  him  from 
serving  further.  He  always  dis- 
played a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  the  church. 

"Mr.  Carpenter  was  also  a  member 
of  Wellsville  Lodge  No.  230  A.  F.  & 
il.  At  his  request  he  will  be  buried 
with  Masonic  honors. 

"A  quiet,  kindly,  thoughtful  man, 
Mr.  'Carpenter  leaves  behind  him  a 
gracious  memory  cherished  by  a 
host  of  friends." 

Had    Mr.    Woelfel    not    joined    the 
Towson  staff  as  instructor  in  Educa- 
tional Measurements  and  had  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Carpenter,  the  parents  of  Mrs. 
Woelfel.    not    visited    Towson    often, 
I  this    generous      gift      and      this    fine 
I  memorial    tribute    would      not    have 
I  been  bestowed  upon  the  school.      Let 
^  us  show  our  gratitude  and  apprecia. 
,  tion  for  the  J.  M.  Carpenter  Memor- 
^  iai   Loan   Fund   by  steering  into   the 
I  school  in   1927  two  worthy  men  stu- 
dents who     will     do      honor   to   the 
teaching  profession. — L.  L.  T. 


SCHOL.\RSHIP   LOAN    FUNDS. 


Perhaps  the  outstanding  student 
in  the  school  is  one  who  is  willing 
to  borrow  money  for  his  education, 
giving  a  note  to  return  a  loan  with 
interest  a'fter  he  has  begun  to  teach. 
With  the  view  of  helping  such  stu. 
dents,  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan 
Scholarship  Fund  was  established 
through  the  gift  of  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond of  52000.00,  presented  to  her 
when  the  Alumni  of  the  school  hon- 
ored her  upon  the  occasion  of  her 
fiftieth  teaching  anniversary  in  the 
school.  The  capital  investment  of 
this  fund  has  increased  it  until  many 
students  whose  records  warranted 
their  being  recommended  for  a  loan 
here  had  the  advantage  of  borrowing 
from  it.  The  Trustees  of  the  fund 
are  Dr.  William  T.  Love,  Laura  P. 
Todd  and  Carrie  G.  Richardson.  This 
fund  has  been  used  exclusively  for 
Seniors.  In  1926.  however."  the 
various  units  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion throughout  the  State  added 
$2000.00  to  it  to  be  used  by  either 
Juniors  or  Seniors. 

Realizing  the  value  of  the  Sarah 
E.  Richmond  Loan  Scholarship  Fund. 
Miss  Martha  Richmond  established 
the  Martha  Richmond  Junior  Loan 
Scholarship  in  19  25.  This  was  the 
first  single  scholarship  to  be  estab- 
lished for  the  Junior  students. 

In  addition  to  this  fund  there  are 
a  number  of  individual  Loan  Scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  to  students 
who  have  achieved  honor  in  their 
high  school  life  and  who.  without  the 
loan,  could  not  continue  their  educa- 
tion. Among  them  is  the  Reese  Ar- 
nold Memorial  Scholarship  given  by 
the  student  body  in  memory  of  Miss 
Arnold,  a  Junior  student,  who  died 
in  January,  1922.  Another  is  the 
Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Fund, 
which  was  given  by  the  student  body 
in  memory  of  Lillian  Jackson,  a 
Senior  student,  who  died  in  March, 
19  2.5.  The  Normal  Literary  Society 
established  a  scholarship  in  May. 
1925.  and  the  Pestalozzi  Society  met 
this  with  a  loan  scholarship  in  1926. 
Both  of  these  scholarships  are  for 
Juniors,  and  the  Societies  stipulated 
that  the  Juniors  to  whom  they  should 
be  awarded  would  automatically  be- 
long to  the  Society  who  bestowed  the 
scholarship. 

In  1926  the  John  Carpenter  Me- 
morial Loan  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established.  Loans  from  this  fund 
are  made  preferably  to  men  students 
of  outstanding  character  and  ability. 

Among  the  gift  scholarships  which 
have  greatly  benefitted  the  students 
at  the  Towson  Normal  School,  are 
those  given  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  who,  through 
the  Maryland  Line  Chapter,  the  Mor- 
decai  Gift  Chapter  and  the  Carter 
Braxter  Chapter,  have  given  suSicient 
funds   to      carry     them   through   the 
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school,  to  four  or  five  students  each 
year  up  to  the  present  year.  The 
proposed  plan  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  to  establish 
the  Loan  Scholarships  on  a  national 
basis  will  in  the  future,  cause  stu- 
dents to  receive  scholarship  loans 
from  this  fund  instead  of  having  the 
money  given  outright. 

The  Davidsonville  Women's,  Club 
of  Montgomery  county  has  also  been 
interested  in  giving  a  scholarship  to 
a  student  each  year. 

Boards  of  Education  in  the  State 
have  had  the  insight  to  pay  the  cost 
of  training  for  some  of  their  own 
county  students.  They  select  excep- 
tional high  school  students  for  these 
honors,  and  also  teachers  who  are 
holding  second  and  third  grade  cer- 
tificates, who  wish  to  raise  their  cer- 
tification. The  teachers  whom  they 
select  have  unusual  ability.  The 
Dorchester  Board  of  Education  has 
the  honor  of  promoting  the  first  of 
these  scholarships.  At  the  present 
time  the  Anne  Arundel.  ^Montgomery, 
and  Prince  George's  boards  are  also 
awarding  scholarships  to  students  at 
the  school. 

The  school  looks  upon  the  holders 
of  scholarships  with  much  interest, 
since  they  form  a  group  whose  asso- 
ciation in  the  school  as  students,  and 
in  the  State  as  teachers,  show  splen- 
did character,  keen  ambition  and  un- 
usual ability. — Gertrude  Carley,  Reg- 
istrar. 


j  the  patrons  and  high  school  pupils  to 
I  the  Xormal     School     to     see     these 
I  things,  and  so  this  mount  of  mystery 
and   learning    was   taken   to    the   un- 
informed   but    inquiring    young    Ma- 
homets  of  the  mountains  and  shores 
of  the  State  that  they  might  see  and 
.believe.     Through  the  use  of  a  port- 
jable   movie   machine,    transported   in 
I  a  Ford  car  which  had  attached  to  its 
j  engine  a  generator  for  supplying  an 
1  electric   current  to   run   and   to   light 
the   film   projector,     this     film     was 
shown   for  two  years  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.     As  a  result,  high   school 
!  students  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new 
j  activity  and     came     to     the  Normal 
i  School  actually  by  the  hundreds.   The 
i  attendance  has  continued  to  increase 
i  until  now,  though  there  is  not  yet  a 
sufficient   number   of   Normal   School 
graduates  to  fill  all  vacancies  as  they 
occur,  there  is  a  more  highly  selected 
group    attracted      by      the      Normal 
Schools  and  an  active  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  teacher  training  prob. 
lems  throughout  the  State. 

We  propose  a  toast  to  the  Class  of 
1920  and  to  its  talented  member. 
Miss  Mary  Lee.  who,  through  her  ad- 
venture as  the  leading  movie  actress 
in  this  notable  film,  gave  to  the  State 
the  conception  of  a  charming  teacher 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Mary-Land. 
Thomas  L.  Gibson. 
State  Supervisor  of  Music. 


huge  success.     We  feel  sure  that  had 

Dickens  been  present  he  would  have 

been  inspired  to  write  another  book. 

Since   our   dinner  was   crowned   with 

success,    we   are   looking    forward    to 

calling  it  one  of  our  school  traditions. 

I      Another  year — of  course  it  will  be 

.a   happy  one!      We  are   looking   for- 

I  ward   to   the   first   monthly   dance   of 

.  the  new  vear  to  be  held  on  January 

8,   1927. 

j  Ellen  N.  Clark,  Sr.  2. 


YE    OLDE    ENGLISH    CHIiIST>L\S 
DIXXER. 


VAliUE  OF  A  MO%TE  TO  A 
XOR>L\L  SCHOOL. 


In  1920.  an  active  campaign  was 
launched  for  better  schools  in  Mary, 
land.  One  of  the  objectives  was  "a 
trained  teacher  in  every  class-room 
of  the  elementary  school."  It  was 
found  that  the  supply  of  trained 
teachers  from  the  normal  schools  was 
away  below  the  need.  The  total  at- 
tendance at  Towson  at  that  time  was 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fortv  stu- 
dents. The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Towson  felt  that 
something  must  be  done  at  once  to 
induce  more  high  school  graduates 
to  come  to  the  Normal  Schools.  Two 
unusual  steps  were  taken.  The 
tuition  and  living  expenses  per  stu- 
dent were  reduced  to  one  hundred 
dollars  per  year.  A  twelve  hundred 
foot  movie  film,  showing  the  build- 
ings, the  location,  the  scenery,  the 
student  body  and  many  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Towson  Normal  School, 
was  made  and  exhibited  in  practically 
every  county  of  the  State.  Up  to 
that  time,  strange  to  say.  few  people 
in  Maryland  knew  there  was  such  an 
institution  as  the  State  Normal 
School  and  fewer  still  had  any  real 
conception  of  the  function  of  such  a 
school  and  its  equipment  to  carry  on 
its  work.      It  was  impossible  to  bring 


CHRIST>LVS  SOCL\L,S. 


Merry  Christmas!  The  very  spir- 
it W'ith  which  we  salute  each  other 
has  made  Christmas  throughout  the 
ages  the  happiest,  merriest  holiday 
of  the  year.  On  Christmas,  if  at  no 
other  time,  everyone  remembers  his 
many  friends  and  he  uses  some  cus- 
tomary means  of  expressing  his  good 
wishes  for  them.  The  idea  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  has  been  recognized 
by  children  who  have  discovered  a 
jolly  name  for  it — Santa  Claus! 
Christmas  is  the  only  holiday  of  the 
year  on  which  distinction  of  social 
!  classes  is  ignored.  Why,  then, 
shouldn't  the  happiness  of  Christmas 
be  contagious? 

Every  Normalite  caught  the  Christ- 
mas spirit.  Our  celebrations  were 
initiated  by  our  Christmas  dance  De- 
cember 11th.  My.  what  a  dandy 
time  we  had!  That  "Merry  Christ- 
mas," which  appeared  on  the  cur- 
tains, filled  us  with  thoughts  appro- 
priate to  the  season. 

The  dance  was  followed  by  carol 
singing  around  the  Christmas  tree. 
For  about  two  weeks  the  dormitory 
students,  led  by  Miss  McEachern, 
voiced  their        spirit        through 

carols.  Then  came  the  big  climax 
of  all  our  celebrations — our  "Old 
English  dinner."  There  is  a  com- 
ment we  wish  to  add  to  the  write-up 
of  the  dinner  in  our  last  "Tower 
Light":    the   dinner   proved   to   be   a 


While  li\'ing  the  present,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  live  the  past?  If  you  had 
been  at  the  JIaryland  State  Normal 
School  on  Tuesday  evening.  Decem_ 
her  21,  1926.  that  question  would 
have  been  answered  for  you. 

The  students — very  much  alive  in 
the  present — really  lived  a  scene 
from  the  past,  an  Old  English  family 
dinner  of  long  ago  when  feudal  lords 
were  masters. 

One  peep  into  the  parlor  of  Rich- 
mond Hall  made  one  oblivious  to  the 
present,  and  carried  one  back  to  the 
days  of  the  feudal  castle.  Lords  and 
ladies  and  villagers  entered  the  great 
hall  to  be  present  at  the  Yule  Log 
ceremony.  Men  in  doublet  and  hose, 
ladies  in  sweeping  gowns. 

When  the  lords  and  ladies  and  all 
the  guests  had  assembled,  two  court 
jesters  came  running  in,  tumbling 
over  each  other,  making  way  for  the 
Yule  Log.  The  Yule  Log.  twined 
with  ivy,  was  brought  in  and  placed 
on  the  hearth  while  the  Yule  Log 
song  was  being  sung.  The  log  was 
then  put  in  the  fireplace  and  "fired" 
or  lighted  by  the  Lady  *of  the  Castle. 
What  a  merry  Christmas  glow  it 
cast?  One  caught  the  Christmas 
spirit  from  its  ruddy  fiames. 

After  this,  came  the  procession  to 
the  dining  hall  of  all  the  lords  and 
ladies  and  assembled  guests.  The 
guests  lined  up  on  either  side  of  the 
doorway  and  formed  an  aisle,  down 
which  passed  the  great  personages, 
followed  by  the  pages,  the  carolers 
bearing  greens;  Father  Christmas 
and  his  children,  and  finally,  the 
guests,  who  followed  in  line.  This 
grand  procession  filed  into  the  great 
dining  hall,  singing  "Deck  the  Halls" 
as  they  went. 

The  dining  room  in  Newell  Hall  is 
patterned  after  an  old  English  din- 
ing hall,  and  with  its  coats-of-arms 
along  the  side  walls,  and  the  dais  at 
one  end,  it  gave  just  the  right  atmos- 
phere. 

Grace  was  sung  as  a  solo  just  be- 
fore the  guests  were  seated.  The 
"Steaming  Boar's  Head"  and  the 
the  "Blazing"  Plum  Pudding  were 
brought  in  by  two  of  the  dormitory 
servants,  while  the  rest  of  the  help 
sang  the  Boar's  Head  Carol.     Their 
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hearty  voices  fairly  rang  through  the 
halls. 

Then  the  dinner  was  served.  The 
menu  was  quite  an  interesting  one, 
and  one  must  actually  have  partaken 
of  the  meal  to  have  appreciated  it. 

This  is  the  menu  as  it  was  printed. 
Victuals — Shield  of  Brawn  with 
Mustard,  Virginia  Potatoes,  Peascods, 
Apple  Sauce,  Manchets,  Shred  pies 
with  cheese,  Apples,  Nuts,  Raisins, 
Comfits  and  Marchpane. 

During  the  dinner,  the  orchestra 
played  several  Christmas  selections 
and  the  servants  sang  by  special  re- 
quest "Silent  Night." 

A  toast  to  the  Old  Year  and  a 
toast  to  the  New  Year  were  drunk, 
and  the  gifts  from  the  dormitory 
students  were  presented  by  the  "Lord 
of  the  Castle." 

After  the  "groaning  board"  was 
cleared,  the  guests  assembled  in  the 
foyer  to  see  the  play  given  by  the 
Strolling  Players — The  Second  Shep- 
herds Play,  and  to  sing  Christmas 
Carols;  Masters  in  This  Hall,  and  Let 
Our    Gladness    Knows    No    End. 

The  guests  then  assembled  around 
the  lighted  tree  on  the  campus, 
where  they  sang  more  Christmas 
Carols,  after  which  groups  of  singers 
went  through  the  streets  of  Towson 
singing  carols. 

The  Lords  and  Ladies  were  rep- 
resented by  the  Boarding  Student 
Council.  Mr.  Carl  Schwartz,  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  Class,  was  the 
Lord  of  the  Castle,  and  Miss  Louise 
Young,  president  of  the  Boarding 
Student  Council,  was  the  Lady  of  the 
Castle. 

The  School  Glee  Club  led  all  the 
singing,  and  the  School  Orchestra 
added  much  to  the  festivity  of  the 
occasion. 

Many  of  the  students  and  faculty 
members  were  in  costume,  which  of 
course  helped  very  much  in  turning 
the  calendar  back  many  years  to  the 
time  when  these  Christmas  celebra. 
tions  were  held  in  England. 

This  Old  English  dinner  was  an 
event  that  will  remain  long  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  students  of 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School. 
— Mary  Wherrette,  Sr.  3. 


GLIMPSES    OF    RICHMOND    HALL 
PARLOR. 


Richmond  Hall  Parlor  completed 
in  February,  1925,  was  dedicated  to 
Miss  Sara  Richmond.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  hanging  a  picture  of 
Miss  Richmond  above  the  fire-place 
in  the,  room. 

The  parlor,  by  night,  is  most  in- 
viting. Upon  entering  the  room  one 
immediately  notices  that  this  room 
echoes  and  re-echoes  the  color  com- 
bination— blue  and  henna.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  a  lovely  fireplace 
gives     that     home-like     appearance 


RECEPTION   ROOM — RICHMOND   HALL 


which  makes  a  room  so  attractive. 
Above  the  fireplace,  is  the  Maryland 
Seal.  The  many  lamps  throw  their 
soft  glow  on  a  very  cozy  sofa.  Desks, 
tables,  and  chairs,  beckon  to  one  to 
make  himself  comfortable  while 
spending  an  evening  reading  some 
book  from  Richmond  Hall  Library. 
An  additional  glance  about  the  room, 
would  assure  one  that  the  flowers 
about  the  room  add  to  the  interest  of 
this  parlor. 

Another  evening!  One  may  see 
an  assemblage  of  students  seated  on 
the  rugs  eagerly  listening  to  one  of 
Miss  Osborne's  famous  stories.  The 
fire  In  the  fireplace  crackles  as  our 
story-teller  carries  interested  stu- 
dents into  unkiiown  lands,  and  gives 
them  new  experiences  that  satisfy 
their  adventurous  natures. 

It's  six-thirty — let's  go  down  to  the 
parlor!  What  game  shall  we  play? 
There  are  many  from  which  to 
choose.  Some  groups  have  already 
chosen  games  and  are  chatting  and 
playing.  A  bell  rings.  It  is  seven 
o'clock!  We  enjoyed  the  evening. 
Will  you  play  with  us  tomorrow 
evening? 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Richmond 
Hall  Parlor  is  used  for  teas.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  pour  tea  and  con- 
verse with  students  and  their  friends. 
Everyone  is  welcomed  to  these  teas 
as  well  as  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  teas 
that  we  give. 

Miss  Sperry  finds  the  parlor  a 
charming  room  in  which  to  entertain 
the  Towson  hostesses.  Many  classes 
enjoy  holding  their  class   parties   in 


this  room.  Other  organizations,  in- 
cluding "The  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers," use  the  parlor  for  both  busi- 
ness and   recreational  meetings. 

What  is  this?  A  vesper  service  or 
perhaps  chapel!  Now,  our  parlor  is 
turned  into  a  place  for  a  religious 
gathering. 

In  short,  we  use  Richmond  Hall 
Parlor  for  many  purposes.  We  re- 
ceive and  entertain  our  friends  there. 
We  were  proud  to  entertain  Sigurd 
Nilssen  in  the   parlor  this  year. 

When  you  visit  Normal  School, 
drop  in  to  see  our  parlor.  Of  course, 
some  flowers  and  more  library  books 
would  improve  our  room,  but  never- 
theless, we  are  very  fond  of  Rich- 
mond Hall  Parlor  and  we  feel  sure 
you  will  like  it. 

ELLEN  M.   CLARK, 


MINSTREL    SHOW    SOON. 


Of  course,  you  are  all  coming  to 
the  Minstrel  Show  out  here  at  Nor- 
mal. The  show  is  being  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, which  includes  most  of  the 
members  of  the  student  body. 

Forget  your  lessons,  lesson  plans 
and  tests  and  have  an  evening  full 
of  laughs. 

The  date  set  aside  for  the  show  is 
February  24,  so  bring  your  friends 
and  help  us  along.  The  time  Is  eight 
o'clock,  so  please  don't  be  late,  be- 
cause you  may,  in  fact,  you  will,  miss 
something  you  may  regret. 

EV-ELYN  WIBDER. 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 


A  study  of  the  average  man  has 
furnished  ample  material  for  the  in. 
spiration  of  an  innumerable  host  of 
writers,  students  and  statisticians, 
but  never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  any- 
one professed  to  discover  a  whole 
profession  so  characterized  by  their 
mediocrity  that  they  have  come  to 
be  known  as  plain,  average  human 
beings.  This,  however,  is  very  near- 
ly the  situation  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession it  we  are  to  judge  by  what 
others  think  of  us.  The  public  sel- 
dom becomes  associated  with  a  group 
more  obviously,  and  with  so  few  ex- 
ceptions, whole-heartedly  neutral. 
Mentally,  physically,  morally  and  re- 
ligiously, the  teacher  seldom  rises  to 
lofty  heights  of  popularity  or  promin- 
ence and  equally  seldom  does  he  sink 
to  the  other  extreme — that  of  becom- 
ing ignoble. 

Tradition  has  always  accorded  the 
teacher  the  reputation  for  having  a 
high  degree  of  intellectual  ability, 
but  the  closer  association  of  the 
teacher  and  the  patrons,  -as  encour- 
aged by  modern  education,  has  dis. 
illusioned  the  public  so  that  they  be- 
lieve even  in  his  own  acknowledged 
stronghold,  the  school  room,  that  the 
teacher  cannot  rightfully  be  classed 
as  more  than  average.  Perhaps  pa- 
trons are  nearer  the  truth  when  they 
say  that  the  teacher  is  a  product  of 
wide  and  varied  experience  and  that 
it  is  this  experience  that  comes  to  his 
aid  in  situations  where  a  high  de- 
gree of  mental  ascendency  is  re- 
quired, rather  than  his  innate  capac- 
ity tor  intellectual  predominance. 

Religiously  he  is  seldom  an  atheist 
nor  can  he  be  classed  as  a  fervent 
and  ardent  follower  of  "the  straight 
and  narrow  path."  Rather  he  is  In- 
clined to  indulge  in  petty  sins  and 
shortcomings,  always  intending  to 
repent  and  reform,  but  forever  post- 
poning the  day.  Thus,  again,  he 
take.s  the  middle  course. 

Physically,  he  never  was  nor  never 
will  be  a  sensation.  Experience  and 
ill-afforded  deductions  from  his  sal- 
ary have  taught  him  the  virtues  of 
hygienic  living,  but  outside  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  health  and  similar 
precautions,  he  is  very  likely  to  take 
the  "Live  to  be  a  hundred"  enthus- 
iasm with  the  proverbial  grain  of 
salt. 

Nevertheless,  acquaintanceship  with 
him  is  broadening.  His  friendship 
is  soothing  to  those  afflicted  with 
high  blood  pressure  as  well  as  stimu- 
lating to  the  anaemic.  No  list  of 
acquaintances  is  complete  without 
such  an  influence. — H.  E.  Moser, 
Class  of  '24. 


A   RECENT   ALUMNA   ENJOYS 
LIFE. 


New  York  City,  December,  19  26. 
Dear  Elizabeth:  — 

I  wish  you  could  drop  into  the  cute 
little  apartment  Margaret  and  I  have 
for  a  cup  of  tea  before  our  fire.  We 
are  downtown,  some  distance  from 
the  sobering  influence  of  Teachers' 
College,  but  alongside  of  the  Italian 
vegetable  man  and  the  Polish  night- 
watchman  so  we  manage  to  live  very 
happily. 

Imagine  some  one  saying  to  you: 
"I  want  some  books — nice  binding — 
by  a  good  author.  I  won't  read 
them;  they  are  for  my  book-ends." 
Selling  books  is  fascinating  Saturday 
work.  Most  interesting  customers 
come — well. meaning  Mrs.  Babbitt, 
handsome  Russians,  beautiful  Ital- 
ian women,  absorbed  couples,  jealous 
school  teachers,  and  others. 

Even  a  frugal  teacher  has  diffi- 
culty in  financing  a  fireplace  here. 
Think  of  my  delight  in  getting  a  job 
as  costume  model  at  the  Art  Students 
League.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  pose 
in  a  Spanish  shawl  or  anything  color- 
ful and  let  the  brushes  and  pens  do 
the  work. 

Bright  vases  adorn  our  mantle.  I 
got  them  in  North  Carolina.  When 
looking  at  them  I  remember  how 
thrilled  I  was  while  watching  old 
Mr.  Cole\  shape  the  yielding  clay  on 
his  wheel,  with  fine  long  fingers  a 
sculptor  would  not  despise.  Some- 
how his  work  seemed  like  poetry  and 
I  love  the  vases. 

School  is  interesting,  too.  Dr.  Bag- 
ley  is  a  dear,  with  his  white  hair, 
big  dark  eyes,  and  endless  plans  for 
participation.  Dr.  Alexander  and 
Miss  Carney  (of  the  Rural  De- 
partment) continually  disagree  about 
rural  education.  They  really  believe 
the  same  thing,  but  she  stresses  the 
rural  and  he  the  education. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  hear 
and  see  and  do;  if  only  one  didn't 
have  to  sleep.  Don't  you  have  to 
come  up  to  a  convention  or  some- 
thing; I'd  love  to  see  you. 
Yours, 

LUCILLE    HEATH, 

Class   of   '21. 


A  CARRIER  OF  LIGHT. 


Blessings  brighten  as  they  take 
their  flight!  Perhaps  it  is  only  after 
one  graduates  that  an  Alma  Mater 
assumes  its  true  proportion  in  life's 
perspective.  During  school  days  the 
student  is  too  close  to  the  center  of 
things  to  really  appreciate  the  worth 
of  the  school.  But  the  "old  grad" 
knows!  Who  keeps  alive  the  senti- 
ment of  the  place?  Who  talks  of 
the  "good  old  days"?      The     student 


who   has   passed   beyond  the  school's 
portals! 

However,  it  is  the  student  within 
the  gates  who  must  carry  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  institution.  So  it  was 
with  the  idea  of  showing  the  Senior 
Class  how  vital  are  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  the  Normal  School  that 
the  Alumni  Association  staged  an 
Alumni  Assembly  in  the  spring  of 
1926.  The  Association's  distin- 
guished president,  Hon.  J.  Chas. 
Linthicum,  addressed  the  soon-to-be 
graduates  upon  the  history  of  the 
school  and  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
He  told  of  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
Student  Loan  Fund — how  it  had  al- 
ready helped  deserving  students; 
how  it  was  being  augmented  through 
the  splendid  work  of  the  county 
units.  Representatives  of  those 
county  units  were  called  upon  to  in- 
form the  Seniors  what  was  being 
done  in  their  various  sections  to 
bring  the  State  Normal  to  the  atten- 
tion of  its  graduates.  An  invitation 
was  cordially  extended  not  only  to 
become  an  active  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  but  to  affiliate 
with  a  county  unit. 

After  all,  to  those  graduates  who 
remain  in  the  teaching  profession  is 
their  Alma  Mater  most  dear. 

In  pioneer  days  there  were  times 
when  the  home  fire  became  very  low 
or  went  out  altogether.  In  some 
places  a  central  fire  was  maintained, 
where  one  might  borrow  enough  to 
renew  the  home  fire,  or  a  neighbor 
was  perhaps  called  upon  to  replenish 
the  dead  or  dying  embers.  Let  us 
change  the  figure  again.  Back  in 
olden  times  torch-bearers — trust- 
worthy and  intelligent — were  needed 
to  guide  the  traveler  on  his  way.  If 
the  torch-bearer  was  not  sure  of  his 
road,  if  he  were  not  to  be  trusted, 
the  traveler  might  land  in  the  wilder- 
ness or  he  might  fall  among  thieves. 
The  graduate  of  a  professonal  school 
carries  forward  the  light  of  educa- 
tion and  guides  the  learner  safely 
among  the  pitfalls  in  the  wilderness 
of  ignorance.  And  back  to  a  central 
fire,  back  to  the  source  must  come 
the  torch-bearer  for  revival  of  spirit, 
for  renewal  of  knowledge,  for  re- 
newal of  inspiration.  Our  State 
Normal,  our  Alma  Mater,  is  that 
source! 

Elsie  I.  Wilson. 


FINE  ARTS  AN  ASSET. 


There  are  many  opportunities  open 
to  the  teacher  of  Normal  School  stu- 
dents in  various  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum, but  I  shall  endeavor  to  men- 
tion only  one  of  those  relating  to  my 
own  hobby,  viz.:  Fine  Arts.  Wha.t 
can  the  Fine  Arts  do  for  the  student 
now  and  what  can  it  do  for  them  later 
in  life?  If  we  would  concentrate 
more  on  the  art  appreciation  side,  we 
might  instill  a  greater  love  for  that 
wliich   is  appropriate  in  school-room 
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Also  On  His  Cuff. 

First   She    (whispering) — "I   thinic 

he  is  a  poet." 

Second  She — "How  can  you  tell?" 
First    She    again — "Don't    you    see 

the  lines  on  his  face?" 

He — "Say,  there's  to  he  a  big 
dance  at   Union  Station  tonight." 

She  (excitedly) — "Oh,  let's  go; 
who's  giving  it?" 

He — "Two  trains  are  going  to 
Charleston." 


Knock!   knock! 
"Who  is  it?" 
"It  is  I,  Opportunity." 
"You  can't  fool  me.     Opportunity 
knocks  but  once." 

Visitor — "Are  the  mosquitoes  bad 
around  here?" 

Native — "Bad!  Say,  you  never 
heard  of  a  mosquito  being  converted, 
did  you?" 

"Do  dentists  beat  their  wives?" 
"No.  they  crown  them." 


Agent — "How  many  boys  are  stay- 
ing here?" 

Student — "Twenty;   why?" 

Agent — "May  I  speak  to  some  of 
them?" 

Student — "Sorry,  but  they  are  all 
taking  a  bath." 

Jim — "Do  you  dance?" 
Gin — "Yes,   I  love  to." 
Jim — "Fine;   that     beats     dancing 
any  time." 


The  Street  Car 


The   most  convenient 
reliable,  and 
Ecouoniical  Means  of 
Transportation 


"Im  glad  to  meet  you." 

"I'm  mighty  glad  to  let  you  meet 


Irate  Father — "What's  this  I  hear 
about  your  bank  balance?" 

Son — "1  think  the  story  is  over- 
drawn!" 


"Why  do  they  always  give  a 
shower  for  a  girl  who  is  going  to  be 
married?" 

"Merely  a  quaint  old  custom,  my 
boy,  to  symbolize  the  beginning  of  a 
reign." 

Servant — "The  doctor  is  here,  sir." 
Absent-minded  Professor — "I  can't 
see  him;  tell  him  I  am  sick." 


For    Your   Drugrs,    Candy,    Kodaks,    Sta- 
tionery.   Gifts.    Etc. 
It's    never    cheaper    elsewhere,    because 

it's  aUvays  cheaper  here. 

507    York    Roaf1»    To«\son 


TOWSOX  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  pies.  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,   Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and  201 


As    A    Patron    of    The    Normal    School 

THE  TOAYSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

(Court  House   Plaza) 
Invites  You  to  Open  An  Account  In  Its 
Checking-  Department.  Savings  Depart- 
ment,    Christmas    Savings    Club    and 
Rent  A  Safe   Deposit   Box. 
4   Per   Cent.   Interest   on    Savijog-s. 
Open   Saturday  Evenings 

MASON'S  GARAGE 

York  Boad  and  Willow  Avenue 

TOWSON,   BED. 

Willys  -  Knight    and    Overland    Sales 
and   Service. 


United  Railways  &  Elec.  Company 

OF  BALTIMORE 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 
FANCY    and    STAPLE    GROCERIES 

Dry  Goods,   Boots  and   Shoes 
Builders'  Supplies.  Hardware,  Etc. 


Start    a    Savings   Account    With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent,  interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money    and    Invest   With- 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 

THE  HERGENRATBEK  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription    Dniggists 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies,  Ko- 
daks. Films,  Stationery,  and  Sporting 
Goods;  Greeting-  Cards  for  all  Occas- 
sions.  Agents  for  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens,  Whitman's  Delicious 
Chocolates    and    Bon-Bons. 

Yictrolas   and   Records. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers    in    Coal,    Lumber,     Hardware. 
Builders'   Supplies. 

Towson,  JId.  Rlderwood,  Md. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 

WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -        VEGETABLES 


Stewart8l(S. 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Service  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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Florence  E.  McCauley,  Eva  V. 
Knight,  Mary  B.  Martin,  Fannie  I.  V. 
Kopp,   May  B.   Snyder,   Eliz.   C.   Son- 


Principals  of  Baltimore  City  Schools. 
High  Schools. 

Miss   Laura   J.    Cairnes.    E.    H.    S., 
Principals   of   Elementary  Schools. 

Ella  L.  Smith.  Laura  Phelps  Todd. 
Roberta  Porter.  Nicholas  H.  Hope, 
Carrie  C.  Richardson.  Townley  R. 
Wolfe.  Clay  T.  .Joyce,  Thos.  C.  Bruff. 
Clara  E.  Smithson.  Mary  C.  Kerr. 
Ida  R.  Magers.  Jenny  M.  Barrett. 
Annie  C.  Williams.  Elizabeth  Sakers, 
F.  Otho  Lang.  Rozell  Berryman, 
Marshall  Stitely,  Anna  Melvin,  Mary 
L.    Broening. 

Vice  Pi-incipals. 

Louise  H.  Kerr. 

Supervisoi-s. 

Ethel  Melvin,  Margaret  L.  Kirsch- 
man. 

Senior  High  Teachers. 

Ella  H.  Harrison.  Augusta  F.  Dit- 
ty. Maud  Brown.  Virginia  Lee,  Edith 
A.'  Smith.  Marg.  Foley.  Rhona  M. 
Gayleard.  Louise  Thalwitzer,  Flor- 
ence R.  Boun,  Mary  A.  T.  Bunworth. 

.Junior  High  Teachers. 

Ruth  Weaver.  Hattie  C.  Langley, 
Georgia  W.  MacDonald,  E.  I.  Bar- 
ton. Ada  Andrews.  L.  M.  Mercer, 
Marg.  E.  Brady,  Blanche  C.  Shar- 
green. 

Practice  Teacher. 

Helen   G.   Tilghman. 
Teachers    In    Elementary    Schools. 

Jane  T.  Pillsbury.  Lela  M.  Beatty. 
Eugenia  Jones.  Helen  J.  Davies. 
Frances  Evans.  Clara  L.  Allemand. 
Myrtle  E.  Groshans,  Charlotte  Clarke, 
Evelyn  M.  Ditman,  Ethel  E.  M.  Jones. 
Edna  M.  Carl,  Catherine  L.  Tames, 
Edna  B.  Hall.  Ethel  A.  W.  Frank, 
Bessie  P.  Stevens,  Ida  May  Bowers. 
Magdalena  Schmuck,  Lillian  Jewell, 
Lillian  Rhodenhi,  L.  Ava  Weedon, 
Catherine  T.  Valentine,  Ida  Benson, 
Ellen  Doyle  Taylor,  Mary  Erdman, 
Elizabeth  S.  Kirk.  Marion  V.  Thomas, 
Helen  SchimpC,  Louise  Noble,  Mig- 
non  Lerp,  Elizabeth  Landwehr,  Mary 
Carr.  Lillian  Rowland.  Katherine  M. 
Jones,  Esther  J.  Shamberger,  Mary 
E.  Appel.  Mildred  G.  Corson,  Mary 
E.  Holland.  Lucy  M.  Ball.  Mazie 
Smith  Stoll,  Irma  Cromwell.  Sadie 
Marshall,  Marie  Welch,  Frances 
O'Connor,  Marg.  Price,  Emma 
Barnes.  (Mrs.)  Thos.  V.  Casey.  Cath- 
arine Robey.  Miriam  A.  Shawn,  Lil- 
lian A.  Gladding,  Ruth  K.  Robinson. 
Helen  M.  Dalton,  Kath.  A.  Muhlback, 
Edith  E.  Harman,  Evalena  Oyeman,  i 
Helen  A.  Schuler,  S.  Leonora  Haile. ' 
M.  Beale  Merrick.  I^illian  N.  Wiede- 
man.  Mildred  Swann.  Emma  Thurley, 


dershoff,  Eliz.  M.  Devan.  Edna  M. 
King,  Eliz.  R.  Payne,  Sadie  E.  Sped- 
den.  Dorothy  R.  Roulette,  Eliz.  R. 
Kelley,  Emma  W.  Webster,  Isabel 
Carr,  Alma  L.  Bourke,  Marg.  Fitz- 
gerald Alice  Emory,  Emma  Thomas, 
Emma'  Kailer,  M.  Ellen  McFaul,  Ella 
Ijams,  Stella  Perkins,  Alice  Carter. 
Thelma  Weild,  Eliz,  Noppenberger. 
Anna  Connor,  Anna  Shamberger, 
Mary  E.  Braun,  Ethel  M.  Jones, 
Mary  A.  Schritz,  Laura  G.  E.  Tales, 
[Anna  C.  Kavanaugh,  Mary  B.  Jack- 
son, Annie  Barton.  Edith  Yost,  Helen 

E.  Robinson,  Mary  J.  Lilly,  Blanche 
King,  E.  Kath.  McMaster,  Elizabeth 
Hobbs.  Mabelle  Basford.  Marie  Van 
Slyke-Harrison,  Anna  Travers,  Grace 
A.  Cole.  Ii-ene  Baer,  Anna  L.  McGee, 
Agnes  Anderson,  Rebekah  P.  Aitken, 
Ethel  S.  Williamson,  Eleanor  Evans, 
Eleanor  Heavey,  Ida  A.  Wholey, 
Katharine  Roney,  Anna  L.  Baldwin, 
EfBe  I.  Murray,  Ruth  Pund,  Grace  E. 
Knell.  Josephine  R.  Wellmore.  G. 
Kruska  Kehm.  A.  Gertrude  Stewart, 
Fanny  B.  Driscoll,  Mary  E.  Bayne, 
Mary  Baldwin,  (Mrs.)  Raymond  N. 
Stricklen,  Marie  M.  Bing,  lona  Aps- 
ley,  Ethel  Curtis,  Ethel  Graves,  Mary 
K.  Evans,  Beatrice  M.  Jones,  Loulie 
T.  Clarkson,  Anna  T.  HuflSngton, 
Florence  L.  Cassidy,  Ella  C.  Lindsay, 
Mary  G.  Fallen.  Margaret  Buckley, 
Anna  C.  Hahn,  Anna  E.  Ehrman,  Ida 

F.  Fastie.  Lydia  C.  Ruark,  Lois  M. 
Ashley,  Alinda  Sheats  Sparks,  Min- 
nie Ruse  McCabe,  E.  Fannie  Thomas. 
Alice  B.  O'Donnell,  Emma  J.  Bryan, 
Eleanor  E.  Darby,  Stella  I.  Clifton, 
Edith  Powell,  Mildred  L.  Kullick, 
Katherine  Carroll,  Julia  Griffith,  M. 
Chaille  Waller,  Sallie  E.  Weedon, 
Frances  L.  Stevens,  Dorothy  B.  Gard- 
ner, Josie  M.  Shea,  Helen  Thompson, 
Kath.  Marsh,  Gertrude  M.  Rhodes, 
Eva  C.  Bowen,  Margaret  G.  Gore, 
Emma  E.  Leilich,  Rosa  C.  Woolford. 
Olivia  G.  Harrison,  Ida  Brown.  Mir- 
iam Porter.  Ethel  L.  Matthews,  Mary 
E.  Hahn,  Lillian  Soper-Bockmiller, 
E.  May  Parker-Cohee,  Marie  L.  Mor- 
row, Nancy  R.  Fulton,  Alice  Mclntire, 
Anna  C.  Cramblitt,  Sara  L.  Maguire, 
Alice  M.  Sickel-Sloan,  Mary  E.  Dan- 
ner.  Marg.  E.  Feldeman,  Grace  S. 
Bacon.  Annie  Hilberg.  Florence  Rich- 
ardson, Mary  E.  O'Neill,  Erla  I.  Read, 
Nannie  Corrigan,  Katherine  Erl- 
maier.  Elizabeth  Norris,  Eleanor  Bar- 
ron, Mary  F.  Coster,  Ethel  Jenkins, 
Maude  Lamm,  Iva  Jenkins,  Amelia] 
Sweitzer,  Mary  Roger.s.  Margaret 
Hubbard,  Essie  Roche,  Freda  Sig-] 
mund,  (Mrs.)  Ella  Richardson,  Mary, 
Soper,  Marion  I^angford,  Blanche 
Johnson,  Frances  Erlmeier  Austin, 
Jeanette  Simms  Brack,  Estelle  Hop-j 
kins  Norman,  Emma  C.  Monroe, 
Mabel  H.  Rhodes,  Lillian  R.  Town-| 
shend,  Nellie  Slye  Sappington,  Anita 


Brown,  Nannie  Weller,  L.  iEliz. 
Andrew,  Kath.  Tunney,  Edwina  For- 
est-Lynch, Genevieve  Bohland, 
(Mrs.)  Madge  Burnhardt,  Marg.  M. 
Kapfer,  Harriet  L.  Hopkins,  Janet 
Bassett,  Olivia  Orem-Osborne,  Ca- 
mille  Chenoweth,  Florence  M.  Say- 
man,  Estelle  A,  Snyder,  Emma  F. 
Welch,  Ariana  Cole,  Blanche  Chip- 
man,  (Mrs.)  Henrietta  M.  Smith,  Su- 
sine  Ruby.  Florence  Phipps,  Cor- 
nelia A.  wilson,  Bessie  King-Robin- 
son, Clara  M.  Langford,  Louise  Rob- 
inson Mary  W,  Lee,  Anna  E.  Purvis, 
Bessie  Purvis,  Ellen  M.  Simmons, 
Frances  Kane,  Grace  Shamberger, 
Cath.  E.  Jackson,  Grace  M.  Shank, 
Eleanor  Shank,  Daisy  L.  Botts,  N. 
Prances  Standitord,  Ella  Stansbury, 
Margaret  M.  Everist,  Cath.  L.  Barnes, 
Annie  J.  Godfrey,  Eliz.  M.  Cahill,  Lil- 
lian Braun,  Marg.  Ford,  Nellie  P. 
Garton-Byrnes.  Mildred  E.  Fahrney, 
Harriet  Kerchoff,  Carrie  Edmondson, 
Jeanette  V.  Perkins,  M.  Catherine 
Cohee,  Vallie  E.  Smith,  Louise  Stieg- 
ler,  Lillian  Grenzer,  Frances  Button, 
Minnie  R.  Watson,  Annie  J.  Godfrey, 
Estelle  Richardson,  Viola  Lamm,  Vi- 
vian Spann,  Mabel  Laken,  Adele 
Bryan,  Mary  Bell,  Mary  Adele  Hil- 
berg,, Bessie  G.  Evitt,  Rosa  B.  Dubel, 
Jessie  A.   Forsyth. 


Y.   AV.   C.   A.   SENDS   A   GLEAM   TO 
ALUMNI. 


There  are  many  ties  that  bind  us 
to  our  Alma  Mater.  During  the  iew 
years  of  training  for  our  chosen  pro- 
fession, we  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously spin  about  ourselves  webs  of 
thoughts,  feelings  and  interests.  My 
interest  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  formed 
a  cord  which  not  only  held  me  while 
I  was  at  school,  but  it  has  reached 
out  to  draw  me  back  to  pleasant  as- 
sociations. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Scarborough  and  the  "Y"  organiza- 
tion the  ex-presidents  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  were  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  "Candle  Light  Service"  for  new 
members  on  Nov.  21.  192 G.  We  e.\- 
presidents  were  delighted  to  come 
back  to  our  old  campus.  And  some 
of  us  were  astonished  to  see  the 
rapid  growth  of  Normal  since  we  left 
it.  We  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing supper  guests  of  our  school 
(thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
Sperry).  We  enjoyed  a  visit  with  j 
Miss  Scarborough,  a  loyal  friend,  who 
has  worked  faithfully,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  president, 
Miss  Neikirk,  and  the  cabinet  made 
us  feel  as  if  we  were  "back  home 
and  one  of  them." 

Each  ex-president  gave  a  short 
address  as  part  of  the  Candle  Light 
service.  Miss  Mary  Webb  Lee  of  the 
class  of   19  20,   gave  an  inspirational 
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DEAR  BENCHES. 


talk  on  "The  Light  that  Shines 
around  the  world." 

Miss  Arterburn  .of  the  class  of 
19  25,  voiced  a  strong  plea  for  girls 
to  follow  the  gleam  of  the  candle 
light.  The  entire  service  seemed  to 
fill  the  lovely  reception  room  of 
Richmond  Hall  with  an  atmosphere 
of  lofty  inspiration. 

With  the  memories  of  the  night 
of  November  twenty-first  in  mind,  I 
predict  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  a 
happy,  helpful  and  prosperous 
growth  in  the  New  Year  of  19  27. 

GRACE  M.   TULL, 

Class    of    1921. 


DEAR    BENCHES    OF    OLD! 


AVE      MAY      CO-OPERATE      AVITH 
TEACHERS'    COLLEGE. 


Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  co-operating  through  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  B.  Upton  with  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  in  an 
effort  to  Improve  the  teachers'  course 
In  arithmetic  now  offered  to  normal 
school  students.  The  alumni  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  can 
assist  in  this  experiment  by  writing 
to  Miss  Tall  or  to  Miss  Scarborough, 
telling  them  any  Important  things 
concerning  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
for  which  they  have  found  a  need  but 
which  they  did  not  get  in  their  nor- 
mal school  course. 


When  the  first  school  building  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Carrollton 
and  Lafayette  avenues  was  completed 
in  1876,  there  was  very  little  money 
to   be   used   to  purchase   furniture. 

The  two  study  rooms,  and  the  as- 
sembly room,  as  it  was  then  called, 
were  without  furniture. 

Senator  Francis  Stevens  and  his 
brother,  Charles  S.  Stevens,  of  the 
firm  Charles  S.  Stevens  &  Co.,  paid 
the  building  a  visit,  and  upon  seeing 
the  bare  condition  of  the  rooms 
agreed  to  make  the  red  cedar  benches 
now  brown  with  age  and  wear,  at  a 
very  low  figure  ($4.50)  four  fifty, 
and  wait  for  part  of  the  money. 

These  benches  are  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Normal  School  gradu- 
ate. Their  commercial  value  has 
risen  to  seven  or  eight  times  their 
cost  price,  but  their  associational 
value  cannot  be  estimated.  They  are 
priceless. — Townley  R.  Wolfe. 


TRAINING    FOR    TEACHING    ELE- 
MENTARY  SCIENCE. 


Teachers  College  in  co-operation 
with  the  Towson  Normal  School  ini- 
tiated sometime  ago  a  curriculum 
project  for  the  study  of  problems 
connected  with  the  training  of  nor- 
mal school  students  to  teach  elemen- 
tary science;  that  is,  the  science  of 
the  first  six  grades.  The  general 
plan  has  been  to  develop,  first  of  all, 
a  course  of  study  in  elementary  sci- 
ence which  shall  be  acceptable  for 
these  grades  and  then  to  construct  a 
professional  course  which  shall  be 
appropriate  for  training  prospective 
teachers  to  do  the  work  outlined  in 
this  course  of  study.  Experimental 
work  with  instructional  material  for 
these  grades  is  now  in  progress  in 
the  Campus  Training  School  at  Tow- 
son  and  in  the  Horace  Mann  School 
of  Teachers  College.  The  science 
teachers  of  the  Normal  School  facul- 
ty are  at  work  upon  the  professional 
or  training  course  for  the  normal 
school  students.  Five  other  normal 
schools  are  co-operating  in  this  pro- 
ject. The  next  conference  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  project  will  be  held  at 
Teachers  College  on  January  2  8  and 
29.  This  conference  will  be  attended 
by  representatives  from  each  of  the 
six  co-operating  normal  schools. 

S.   R.   POWERS, 
Teachers   College. 


Replying  to  your  request  of  Jan. 
4th,  I  believe  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Towson,  Md.,  can  best  help 
in  the  co-operative  experiment  which 
we  are  undertaking  by  trying  out 
units  of  professionalized  subject  mat- 
ter which  have  been  submitted  and 
by  giving  more  attention  to  the  ex- 
change of  materials  and  suggestions 
between  the  various  members  during 
the  intervals  between  conferences. 
Also,  we  need  the  benefit  of  your 
practical  experiences  in  a  successful 
teacher  training  institution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DeFOREST   STULL. 


LAUGH  IT  OFF. 


Cop — "Yell,  this  is  a  one-way 
street,  and  there  ain't  no  two  ways 
about  it." 


Small  boy  at  concert — "Mother, 
what  is  that  thing  that  man  is  play- 
ing?" 

Mother — "That    is    a   violin." 
Small   Boy    (pointing   to"  the   bass 
violin) — "Mother,    that     man     must 
have  left  his  violin  out  in  the  rain; 
see  how  it  is  swelled  up?" 


Margaret  Haines  says  her  man  is 
going  to  bring  her  to  the  Intei-sorority 
dance  in  a  "straight  Eight"   (No.  8). 
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MARYLAND      STATE      NORMAL 

SCHOOL,   STUDENTS'   ANNUAL 

TRIP    TO    NEW    YORK. 


8.40 
9.00 


M. 
M. 


Leave  Baltimore  (Mt.  Royal  Sta- 
tion) 3.57  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 9th. 

Dinner  on  Diner  en  route. 

Arrive  Jersey  City   8.0  6   P.  M. 

Board  Motor  Coach  for  McAlpin 
Hotel.  Cross  Hudson  River  on  Ferry 
Boat  and  see  the  marvelous  skyline 
of  New  York  with  its  myriad  of 
lights. 

Arrive   McAlpin   Hotel 

Leave   McAlpin    Hotel 

In  sightseeing  cars  of  Luna  Com- 
pany to  visit  "The  Great  White  Way, 
Broadway,  Lower  Fifth  Avenue, 
Washington  Square,  Lafayette  Street, 
Chatham  Square,  Bowery,  Lower 
Eastside^  Second  Avenue,  Fourth 
Avenue  and  return  to  starting  point. 
A  stop  will  be  made  in  Chinatown 
and  the  party  escorted  through  by  a 
guide.  In  the  course  of  the  trip  the 
Metropolitan  Building  will  be  passed, 
the  Flat  Iron  Building,  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building,  Tombs  Prison, 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  Mulberry  Bend  Park, 
The  Jewish  Quarter,  the  push-cart 
market,  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Lit- 
tle Church  Around  the  Corner." 

To  McAlpin  Hotel  to  bed. 

Thursday,  February  10th — To  B. 
&  G.  Sandwish  Shop  for  breakfast, 
48  West  3  3  rd  Street,  opposite  Mc- 
Alpin Hotel. 

No.  1 — Cereal  with  Rich  Cream, 
Toast,  Coffee,  Tea  or  Milk. 

No.  2 — Fruit,  Eggs,  Toast,  Coffee, 
Tea  or  Milk. 

Visit  schools. 

Return  in  early  afternoon  to  hotel 
to  rest  and  dress. 

Attend  Teachers'  College  classes 
4.00  to  5.00   P.  M. 

Dinner  at  Alice  McCollisters,  5.30 
P.  M.,  8th  Street  near  MacDougaU 
Greenwich    Village. 

TO  THE  OPERA!    !   !    !    !    ! 

Friday,  February  11th — To  B.  & 
G.  Sandwich  Shop  for  breakfast. 

Visit  Schools. 

Lunch. 

Return  to  hotel  early  afternoon  to 
rest  and  dress  for  meeting  with  Dean 
Russell  Columbia  University  4.00  to 
4.30  P.'m. 

Return  to  hotel. 

5.26  P.  M. — Leave  McAlpin  Hotel 
by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Motor  Coach. 
These  coaches  are  run  on  schedule 
the  same  as  trains  and  party  must 
be  ready  to  leave  at  that  time. 


MAKE   EDUCATION   EFFECTR^E! 


(From  a  Member  of  the  Alumni.) 
"To  make  education  effective  there 
must  be  a  competent,  well-trained 
teacher  in  hearty  accord  with  Ameri- 
can ideals,  in  every  public  school  po- 
sition in  the  United  States."  For  a 
large  percentage  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State,  the  Towson  Normal  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
giving  the  quality  of  training  and  so- 
cial leadership  that  will  bring  suc- 
cess or  failure  as  the  teachers  meet 
their  tasks  of  guiding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  children  entrusted  to 
them.  The  Normal  School  at  its  best 
can  only  continue  the  education  of 
the  young  people  who  enter  its  doors. 
Since  education  is  the  most  impor- 
tant social  function  of  the  State  it 
would  seem  that  the  best  of  our 
youth  should  be  trained  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  and  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  most  intelli- 
gent, gifted  and  capable  young  men 
and  women  should  be  directed  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Those  of  us 
interested  in  teaching  owe  to  the 
Normal  School  and  to  the  State  our 
efforts  in  directing  this  type  of  stu- 
dent to  the  Normal  School.  Teaching 
is  a  fascinating  occupation  for  those 
who  have  the  desire  to  render  a  real 
social  service  and  in  rendering  such 
service  many  people  find  the  richest 
and  most  satisfying  values  of  life. 
The  Normal  School  will  set  up 
standards  which  you  as  teachers  will 
strive  to  attain  and  my  hope  is  that 
the  field  in  which  you  labor  will  be 
so  progressive  that  as  soon  as  you 
get  in  sight  of  your  goal  a  new  pin- 
nacle will  be  set  up  as  a  challenge 
to  you  and  that  you  will  be  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  to  sweep  full 
lengths  ahead. — Lillian  C.  Compton, 
Supervising  Teacher,  Allegany  Co. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    UNKNOWN 
TEACHER. 


THE   NEW  GIFT. 

The  new  samovar  that  has  been 
given  to  the  school  by  the  three  sor- 
orities is  a  beautiful  one.  It  adds 
very  much  to  the  beauty  of  Richmond 
Hall  where  it  can  always  be  seen  un- 
less It  is  being  used  elsewhere. 

The  insignia  of  the  sororities  will 
be  engraved  in  a  triangular  shape  on 
one    side    of    the    samovar. 

This  electric  samovar  will  serve 
fifty  cups  of  tea.  It  has  made  the 
teas  that  are  being  given  so  much 
easier. 

We,  all,  want  to  thank  the  sorori- 
ties of  our  school  for  this  beautiful 
gift. — Gladys  Grimes. 


And  what  of  teaching?  Ah,  there 
you  have  the  worst  paid_  and  the  best 
rewarded,  of  all  the  vocations.  Dare 
not  to  enter  it  unless  you  love  it. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  men  and 
women  it  has  no  promise  of  wealth 
or  fame,  but  they,  to  whom  it  is 
dear  for  its  own  sake,  are  among 
the  nobility  of  mankind. 

I  sing  the  praise  of  the  unknown 
teacher.  Great  generals  win  cam- 
paigns, but  it  is  the  unknown  soldier 
who   wins  the  war. 

Famous  educators  plan  new  sys- 
tems of  pedagogy,  but  it  is  the  un- 
known teacher  who  delivers  and 
guides  the  young.  He  lives  in  ob- 
scurity and  contends  with  hardship. 
For  him  no  trumpets  blare,  no  char- 
iots wait,  no  golden  decorations  are 
decreed.  He  keeps  the  watch  along 
the  borders  of  darkness  and  makes 
the  attack  on  the  trenches  of  ignor- 
ance and  folly.  Patient  in  his  daily 
duty,  he  strives  to  conquer  the  evil 
powers  which  are  the  enemies  of 
youth.  He  wakens  sleeping  spirits. 
He  quickens  the  indolent,  encourages 
the  eager,  and  steadies  the  unstable. 
He  communicates  his  own  joy  in 
learning  and  shares  with  boys  and 
girls  the  best  treasures  of  his  mind. 
He  lights  many  candles  which_  in 
later  years,  will  shine  back  to  cheer 
him.      This   is   his   reward. 

Knowledge  may  be  gained  from 
books;  but  the  love  of  knowledge 
is  transmitted  only  by  personal  con- 
tact. No  one  has  deserved  better  of 
the  republic  than  the  unknown  teach- 
er. No  one  is  more  worthy  to  be  en- 
rolled in  a  democratic  aristocracy, 
"king  of  himself  and  servant  of 
mankind."  Henry  Van  Dyke. 


OOME  AXONG. 


Do  you  know  that  a  series  of  Bis 
lectures  have  been  planned  by  the 
History  Department  of  our  school  so 
that  we  might  have  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  some  of  the  vital 
topics  in  the  current  history  of  to. 
day?  Do  you  know  when  history — 
the  type  which  centers  around  the 
problems  of  nations — is  being  made? 

The  series  was  begun  by  Dr.  Ella 
Lonn,  of  Goucher  College.  Her  lec- 
ture, "China  and  the  Far  East,"  gave 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  present  trouble  in 
China.  It  was  intensely  interesting 
and  vivid.     The  mind  was  centered 
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at  once  upon  the  problem  of  that 
nation.  If  you  had  heard  the  lecture 
you  would  sympathize  with  China  in 
her  present  crisis,  and  realize  the 
vastness,  the  seriousness  and  the 
great  importance  of  the  struggle  to 
this  nation  and  other  nations.  You 
would  not  say  that  current  history 
Is  a  matter  of  dry,  uninteresting 
facts. 

The  next  lecture  will  be  a  discus- 
sion of  "Economic  Imperialism." 
Come  to  this  lecture  and  see  if  you 
don't  think  current  history  is  very 
interesting  and  very  important  as  a 
part  of  your  life. 

The  course  is  as  follows: 
February   14 — Our  Neighbors  to  the 
South  and  Our  Interest  in  Them. 

February  21 — Relation  Between 
European  Problems  and  the  League 
of  Nations — Miss  Lena  C.  Van  Bib- 
ber. 

February  2'8 — Congress  and  the 
United  States — Miss  Mary  W.  Eck- 
ford. 

March  7 — The  United  States  to  the 
Eyes  of  the  World — Dr.  John  H. 
Latane. 


MARYLAND      STATE      NORMAL 
SCHOOL   HAS  A  NEW   FLAG! 


The  Student  Co-operative  Govern- 
ment Association — a  name  long 
enough  to  mean  something,  isn't  it? 
And  it  does  mean  something.  It  is 
really  the  finest  organization  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  students  as  members, 
and  carries  a  program  that  touches 
every  individual  in  the  school.  It 
promotes  an  extensive  system  of  so- 
cial, civic  and  personal  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  on  Friday, 
January  2  8th,  and  it  seemed  quite 
fitting  at  that  time,  to  have  the  cere- 
mony for  the  hoisting  of  the  new  flag. 

An  American  Flag  was  presented 
to  the  school  by  the  Junior  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics.  It  is 
a  custom  of  this  order  to  keep  a  flag 
floating  over  every  school  in  the 
State,  and  since  the  old  flag  was 
rather  tattered  and  faded,  they  pre- 
sented the  school  with  a  new  one. 

While  the  flag  was  in  the  assem- 
bly hall,  ready  to  be  hoisted,  the 
students  sang  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful," gave  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
led  by  a  Girl  Scout,  and  sang  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner."  After  this, 
the  flag  was  hoisted  to  its  proper 
place  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  where 
it  may  be  seen  flying  in  the  sun- 
light.— Mary  Wherrette. 


Peabody  Library,  the  Book  Binding 
Companies  and  the  Sun  Building. 
Seniors  extend  their  tours  to  the 
Filtration  Plant  at  Montebello,  ana 
the  Steel  Plant  at  Sparrows  Point. 
We  who  have  not  been  included  in 
these  trips  should  like  to  see  vivid 
accounts  of  them  written  up  in  the 
Tower   Light. — Alma   Green,   Sr.    10. 


THE   CLASS   GIFT. 


The  gift  committee  for  "Twenty- 
Seven'  reported  at  the  last  class 
meeting  that  a  step  was  needed  at 
the  car  station  and  that  a  cutain  was 
needed  for  the  stage  in  the  auditor- 
ium. The  latter  need  seems  to 
strike  the  majority  of  students  as 
being  the  greater  one.  The  value 
of  having  a  good-looking  curtain  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
present  one,  with  the  inartistic  de. 
coration  down  the  middle  of  it  greets 
the  eye  as  soon  as  the  heavy 
front  curtains  are  parted. 

What  better  thing  could  "Twenty- 
Seven"  do  than  to  make  this  time, 
assembly  period,  when  the  school  is 
together,  more  pleasant?  Miriam 
King,  Sr.  10. 


DR.  GALLAGHER'S  ADDRESS. 


A  PLEA! 


Field  trips  in  connection  with  the 
courses  here  are  very  numerous,  and 
we  hope,  beneficial.  At  this  time 
both  Juniors  and  Seniors  arc  very 
busy  acquiring  knowledge  from  first- 
hand  experience.     Juniors  visit   the 


When  Dr.  Katherine  Gallagher,  of 
Goucber,  came  to  speak  to  us  in  As- 
sembly on  January  12th,  probably 
all  the  student  body  expected  a  talk 
on  her  work  at  Goucher,  or  perhaps 
some  phase  of  history.  But  not  so; 
our  speaker  of  the  morning  chose  for 
her  topic  the  much-talked-of  theme 
of  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 
This  was  something  that  all  of  us 
had  seen  in  head-lines  or  had  heard 
touched  on  in  classes  casually  so  we 
were  ready  to  listen  with  eagerness 
to  what   our  visitor  had  to  say. 

The  talk  began  with  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  some  facts  with  regard  to 
the  population  of  the  little  republic 
of  Nicaragua,  of  whom  70%  are  of 
Indian  blood  and  75^^  illiterate. 
These  people,  said  Dr.  Gallagher,  are 
not  very  well  able  to  look  after  their 
own  government;  plainly  they  needed 
guidance  from  without.  She  called 
attention  inferenlially  to  the  appar- 
ent fact  that  our  interest  in  this 
small  and  backward  country  does 
not  lie  in  its  commercial  possibilities 
but  in  its  nearness  to  the  Panama 
Canal  region.  Military  necessity, 
not  business,  lies  back  of  our  inter- 
est in  seeing  that  this  country  does 
not  hopelessly  become  involved  with 
other  nations. 

A  further  point  made  in  this  inter- 
esting talk  was  that  although  the 
course  of  the  present  administration 
in  landing  marines  in  Nicaragua  had 
been  severely  criticised,  both  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  the  present 
policy  is  but  the  logical  outgrowth 
of  the  course  of  every  president  since 


1905.  In  1912,  she  said,  marines 
had  been  first  landed  in  the  Central 
American  country  and  had  been  kept 
there  continuously  until  1925  when 
they  had,  for  a  short  time,  been 
withdrawn. 

Dr.  Gallag'sier  felt  that  liberals  who 
tend  to  criticise  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  should  at  the  same 
time  be  ready  to  advocate  what  she 
felt  to  be  the  only  consistent  course 
— that  is,  they  should  be  ready  to 
see  the  United  States  abandon  all  ef- 
fort to  control  Panama  Canal.  Final- 
ly, she  herself  declared  that  while 
she  saw  no  reason  to  object  to  our 
establishing  our  protectorate  over 
our  small  neighbors  to  the  south,  she 
did  plead  for  an  avowedly  imperialis- 
tic policy  and  deplored  the  use  of 
marines  in  maintaining  authority  in 
our  protectorates. 

Dr.  Gallagher's  presentation  of 
this  most  important  topic  was  most 
valuable  to  us  perhaps  because  it 
stimulated  us  to  reconsider  our  own 
point  of  view  in  this  matter  in  the 
light  of  actual  facts. 


A    BALANCED    DIET — ^M.    S.    N.    S. 


A  Balanced  Diet  (body  food)  is 
one  of  the  essentials  of  a  normal 
person's  life  —  A  Balanced  Diet 
(brain  food)  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of    a    Normal    School    student's    life. 

Maryland  State  Normal  School  stu- 
dents have  a  well  balanced  curricu- 
lum, and  a  well-balanced  extra-ac- 
tivity program.  It  is  impossible  for  ' 
one  student  to  take  advantage  of  allj 
the  opportunities  offered,  but  ther^ 
is  really  a  splendid  selection — The 
Menu   is  wholesome  and  varied. 

On  Tuesday  afternoons  at  41 
o'clock,  during  February  and  March,! 
a  course  of  music  appreciation  lec-f^ 
tures  will   be  given. 

The  first  one  was  given  on  Februn 
ary  1st  ty  Miss  Edna  McEachernJ 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Music  De-j 
partment  of  the  school.  Her  topic 
was  "Nationality  in  Music,"  and  she 
talked  on  Norwegian,  Russian  and" 
Hungarian  music.  She  gave  exam- 
ples which  illustrated  the  points  she 
brought  out,  showing  by  playing  the 
music,  the  chief  characteristics  of 
each  type. 

This  first  lecture  was  very  well  at- 
tended, and  the  students  are  looking 
forward  to  other  lectures  whicli  are 
as  follows: 

American  Music — Miss  McEachern. 
Instruments   of   the   Orchestra — Miss 

Weyforth. 
Orchestral   Types — Miss  Weyforth. 
Opera  —  Italian    and    French  —  Miss 

Prickett. 
Opera — German — Miss  Prickett. 

Miss  Weyforth  and  Miss  Prickett 
are  both  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  school. — Mary  Wherette. 
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OXJR   NEW  PIANO. 


(Agnes   Eustace,    Sr.    8.) 

Have  you  seen  the  new  piano  in 
Richmond  Hall  Social  Room?  It  is 
an  Emerson  Baby  Grand — and  speak- 
ing of  grand,  you'd  realize  that  it  is 
grand  if  you  leaned  over  the  balcony 
a  minute  or  two  with  the  rest  of  the 
girls  and  saw  the  sun  shining  on 
its  mahogany  case. 

It  is  an  instrument  of  the  immor- 
tals! With  Miss  McEachern  touch- 
ing its  ivory  keys,  with  her  skillful 
fingers,  you'd  almost  think  you  could 
hear   celestial   voices! 

If  you  want  to  see  a  beautiful  cre- 
ation, hear  a  beautiful  song,  visit 
Richmond   Hall. 

The  program  given  by  Miss  Mc- 
Eachern last  Sunday  evening  fol- 
lows: 

Prelude C.  Sharp  Minor 

Rachmaninoff. 

Waltz — A   Flat    Brahms 

Prophet   Bird    Schuman 

Musical    Snuff    Box Liadou 

The  Lake Boyle 

March   Migonne    Poldini 

Clare  de  Lune    Debussy 

Impromptu   C   Sharp  Minor 

— Rheinhold. 


CALENDAR  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


Feb.    7 — Miss     Eugenia     Eckford, 
Prints. 

Feb.   8 — Dr.     Roscoe     Hyde,     Health 
Education. 

Feb.   9 — Musical   Program. 

Feb.    10 — Music   Practice. 

Feb.    11 — Class   Meetings. 

Feb.   14 — Oyster       Culture,       Mr. 
Swepson   Earle. 

,    Feb.   15 — History    Assembly,    Jun- 
ior Class. 

Feb.    16 — Miss     Keys,     Household 
Economics. 

Feb.    17 — Music. 

Feb.   18 — Literary  Societies. 


SOCIAIi  CALENDAR. 


January  8 — Our  monthly  dance!  Our 
dance  expressed  our  sincere  love  for 
that  sort  of  recreation.  From  month 
to  month,  we  anticipate  with  great 
pleasure  the  arrival  of  our  next 
dance. 

January  2  7 — Guest  night! 

The  candles  on  our  tables  burned 
high,  as  happy  social  chairmen  ush- 
ered their  faculty  advisers  to  our 
evening  meal.  Everyone  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  chatting 
with  his  adviser.  We  understand 
that  guest  nights  will  be  repeated  un- 
til every  dormitory  section  will  have 
been  given  the  chance  of  entertaning 
their  much  respected  faculty  mem- 
ber. The  ice  cream,  molded  in  dif- 
ferent shapes,  was  a  dessert  most 
fitting  for  the  celebration  of  our  first 
guest  night. 


February  2 — Birthday  celebration! 

"Aren't  the  decorations  lovely?" 
As  we  passed  from  the  dining  room 
into  the  foyer,  mtirmurs  to  this  ef- 
fect were  heard.  The  candles  on  the 
cake  burst  into  flame.  Old  St.  "Val- 
entine surely  was  present  to  gaze 
upon  Miss  Rudd  as  she  received  flow- 
ers from  the  student  body.  The 
lights  were  partially  concealed  by 
hearts  that  Mr.  Cupid  had  attempted 
to  pierce.  Mr.  Cupid  had  dressed  the 
table  in  a  snow-white  gown  designed 
in  hearts  and  arrows.  The  faculty 
members  and  students,  in  response 
to  their  names,  formed  a  circle 
around  the  table  and  received  a  Val- 
entine hat  and  a  slice  of  their  birth- 
day cake.  "Happy  birthday  to  you" 
wished  the  student  body.  Then,  we 
voiced  our  appreciation  to  Miss 
Sperry  and  sang  some  of  our  Normal 
School  favorites.  Our  party  was  con- 
cluded with  a  short  dance. 

February  7,  8,  9 — Alumnae  bene- 
fit at  Ford's! 

We  are  anticipating  seeing  Madge 
Kennedy  play  her  part  in  the  comedy 
of  love,  laughter  and  lies.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  Miss  Kennedy 
learned  her  part  while  riding  on  the 
top  of  a  New  York  bus.  We  Normal- 
ites,  are  anxious  to  judge  the  success 
of  her  lofty  inspiration.  Candy  and 
flowers  will  be  sold  during  "Love 
In  A  Mist"  by  some  of  "our  attrac- 
tive looking  young  ladies,"  as  Miss 
Scarborough   expressed  it. 

Have  you  noticed  our  new  Russian 
samovar?  This  lovely  gift  was  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  three  sororities  of 
our  school  and  bears  their  insignia. 
We  are  grateful  for  this  gift;  it  is 
being  used  at  Miss  Tail's  teas  for  the 
students,  for  after  dinner  coffee 
served  by  Miss  Sperry  to  groups  of 
students  and  to  promote  social  life 
in  general. — Ellen  N.   Clark. 


THE  FEDERATION  OF  PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  IN 
BAL'HMORE  COUNTY. 


In  the  State  Normal  School  Audi- 
torium on  November  19,  1926,  was 
held  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Parent-Teacher 
Association  Federation.  Unrolling 
a  map  of  Maryland,  on  which  shone 
resplendent  a  single  large  gold  star 
visible  to  all  in  that  vast  audience, 
Mrs.  Harry  Parkhurst,  State  presi- 
dent, said:  "This  gold  star  was 
awarded  Baltimore  county  at  a  re, 
cent  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
gress at  Annapolis,  for  the  largest 
Parent-Teacher  Association  member- 
ship of  any  county  in  Maryland." 

Baltimore  county  is  proud  of  its 
Pafent-Teacher  Association  work.   It 


is  proud  of  its  Federation,  which  re- 
presents nearly  every  school  district 
in  the  county.  It  is  proud  of  its 
semi-annual  general  meetings,  always 
held  at  the  State  Normal,  and  always 
crowded  to  capacity  in  spite  of  heat, 
storm  or  cold.  It  is  proud  of  the 
speakers  at  these  meetings,  which 
have  included  Dr.  Elbert  Fretwell, 
Dr.  James  Hosic,  Dr.  Henry  Briggs, 
all  of  Columbia  University;  Dr. 
Shaler  Matthews  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

In  its  brief  existence  the  Feder- 
ation has  launched  several  worth- 
while projects:  (1)  increasing  school 
attendance;  (2)  improving  school 
property;  (3)  publishing  a  paper, 
"School  News,"  which  has  grown 
from  a  four.page  sheet  printed  five 
times  yearly  to  one  double  in  size  and 
frequency  of  issue;  (4)  sponsoring 
the  idea  of  a  county-wide  library 
system,  which  will  place  us  on  at 
least  an  equality  with  other  counties; 
(5)  advocating  a  health  program,  ar- 
rived at  only  after  the  most  Intenss 
study  of  like  programs  all  over  the 
country — one  which  embodies  the 
best  points  of  each  and  eliminates  the 
non-essentials. 

Most  of  all  is  Baltimore  county 
proud  of  the  staunch  men  and  women 
back  of  the  educational  movement, 
men  and  women  who  willingly  give 
time  and  energy  to  the  carrying  out 
of  ideas  and  ideals  of  progressive 
education. 

Elsie  Hichew  Wilson. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  AND  THE  CAT- 
ERPILLAR. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
beautiful  Butterfly  and  an  ugly  Cat- 
erpillar. The  Butterfly  scorned  the 
attentions  of  the  Caterpillar  because 
she  thought  she  was  far  too  beautiful 
to  even  speak  to  him.  But  one  day 
the  Caterpillar  disappeared.  No- 
body in  the  woods  saw  or  heard  of 
him  for  a  long  time;  then,  a  new 
Butterfly  appeared.  He  was  the  most 
beautiful  Butterfly  the  wood  folk  had 
ever  seen  and  so  the  first  beautiful 
Butterfly  fell  deeply  in  love  with  this 
new  Butterfly.  Strange  to  say  the 
new  Butterfly  would  pay  no  attention 
to  her  at  all.  One  by  one,  the  flock 
of  Butterflies  went  over  to  the  side 
of  the  new  Butterfly.  Soon  the  first 
Butterfly  was  left  all  alone,  so  she 
too  was  forced  to  join  the  flock.  She 
fluttered  her  wings  and  tried  to  at- 
tract his  attention  but  all  the  new 
Butterfly  said,  was,  "You  are  too 
beautiful  to  talk  to  me;  I  am  only 
an  ugly  caterpillar." 

Moral:— Pride  goeth  before  a  fall. 
ETHEL  R.  MELCHER,  Jr.  11. 
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of  school  spirit,  and  good  sportsman- 
ship. It  is  up  to  you,  shall  we  have 
it? — Evelyn  Welder. 


NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  THE  CAMPUS 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


FEBRUARY,    1927. 


NOISE    IN    THE    CORRIDORS. 


Every  day.  about  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  close  of  every  period,  there 
arises  a  buzz  from  somewhere  in  the 
corridors,  which  increases  ill  momen- 
tum as  the  end  of  the  period  ap- 
proaches, and  reaches  its  climax  with 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  dismissal. 

This  condition  is  due  entirely  to 
thoughtlessness.  When  you  go  out 
Into  the  corridors  you  don't  give  a 
thought  to  the  students  in  the  class 
room.  You  know  that  you  must 
speak  to  your  friends  and  the  only 
way   to    do    it    is    to    shout   to    them. 

It  is  toward  the  end  of  the  period, 
usually,  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  lesson  occurs.  Imagine 
yourself  in  other  students'  places. 
Suppose,  just  as  you  reach  the  most 
important  part  of  a  discussion,  you 
are  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  commo- 
tion in  the  corridors.  Suppose  your- 
self taking  a  test  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  all  your  concentrative 
power,  and  you  are  forced  to  with- 
draw your  attention  from  your  work 
because  of  the  noise  in  the  corridors. 
We  are  certain  that  if  you  would  put 
a  little  thought  into  the  matter  you 
would  have  more  consideration  for 
your  fellow-students. 

It  is  your  duty  as  a  good  citizen 
of  this  school  community  and  as  a 
prospective  teacher  to  be  as  quiet 
and  orderly  as  possible  at  all  times. 


the  effect  of  a  smile  or  a  frown.  A 
smile  makes  other  people  smile  and 
be  happy.  Very  often  someone's 
burden  is  made  lighter  by  a  cheerful 
smile.  If  a  frown  was  given  instead 
of  the  smile  they  would  feel  more 
depressed  than  ever.  In  the  class- 
room the  general  atmosphere  is 
either  helped  or  hindered  by  the 
absence  or  presence  of  a  smile  on  the 
instructor's  face. 

Which   shall   it   be — a   smile   or   a 
frown? — Esther  Woollen,  Sr.   10. 


ATHLETIC  NEEDS. 


WHAT  SHALL  IT  BE? 


Have  you  ever  thought  about  the 
expression  which  a  smile  and  a  frown 
put  on  your  face.  The  light  just 
shines  forth  from  the  eyes,  and  the 
entire  face,  in  fact,  in  a  smile.  A 
frown  is  vastly  different.  Instead  of 
sunshine  there  is  a  shadow  on  the 
face.  The  corner.s  of  the  mouth  turn 
down,  making  the  face  unpleasant 
and  disagreeable. 

For  just  a  minute  try  to  think  of 


The  girls  athletics  are  now  in  full 
swing.  Our  first  Junior-Senior  game 
in  basket  ball  was  proof  of  that.  The 
spirit  aroused  was  very  good,  and 
the  A.  A.  hopes  that  this  spirit  will 
continue. 

School  spirit  is  a  very  necessary 
thing  in  winning  games.  When  our 
men  have  their  game  at  home,  don't 
you  think  that  everyone  should 
shoulder  some  responsibility  and  do 
his  bit  in  helping  to  win?  Come  out 
to  all  the  games.  If  you  don't  en- 
joy them  at  first,  come  again,  and 
after  that  you  will  be  quite  eager  to 
attend  all  these  affairs.  Will  the 
correct  sort  of  school  spirit  be  prom- 
inent? When  a  player  on  the  oppo- 
site team  is  taking  a  tree  shot  and 
misses  it,  that  is  no  time  to  cheer. 
Good  sports  don't  glory  at  or  over 
their  opponent's  misfortune.  If  a 
player  on  the  opposite  team  makes  a 
poor  play  keep  still  and  do  not  cheer 
because  of  his  lack  of  ability.  The 
last  two  instances  mentioned  have 
been  evident  in  Normal  and  that  is 
not  the  kind  of  sportsmanship  that 
the  students  of  this  school  should 
possess.  Have  a  feeling  for  all  the 
players  on  the  floor,  they  are  playing 
their  best  toward  the  goal,  which  is 
to  win  for  their  team. 

We  not  only  want  a  clean  type  of 
athletes,  -but  a  high  and  loyal  type 


One  of  the  best  campus-school  as- 
sembly programs  of  the  year  was  giv- 
en recently  by  the  Fifth  Grade.  The 
dramatization  of  Robin  Hood  was 
staged  in  the  auditorium  as  a  climax 
to  the  study  which  the  class  had 
pursued  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
Forest  scenery  was  used,  and  it  gave 
the  illusion  of  taking  the  audience 
immediately  into  the  greenwood.  The 
scenes  selected  from  the  many  which 
had  previously  been  played  in  the 
class-room  were:  I. — Robin  Hood's 
Meeting  with  Little  John;  11. — Rob- 
in Hood's  Meeting  with  Will  Scar- 
let; III. — Robin  Hood's  Meeting  with 
Maid   Marian. 

Though  simple  in  outline  and  in 
presentation,  the  play  had  a  charm 
which  was  easy  to  recognize,  but  dif- 
ficult to  define.  The  actors  played 
for  the  love  of  playing  rather  than 
to  impress  the  audience.  .They  had 
no  self  consciousness  and  they  per- 
formed their  parts  with  zest.  No 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  children  had 
identified  themselves  with  Robin 
Hood  and  his  band,  as  they  read  and 
sang  and  played  the  story,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  assurance  with  which 
the  play  progressed.  Then  too,  the 
children  had  dyed  the  materials  for 
their  costumes,  had  cut  the  patterns 
and  the  materials,  sewed  the  gar- 
ments, made  their  bows,  arrows, 
swords,  and  quarter-staffs.  No  at- 
tempt at  perfection  was  made,  yet 
play  was  satisfying;  it  was  the  type 
of  child  activity  which  makes  us 
think  of  teaching  as  a  fine  art. 

The  relief-map  of  Maryland  which 
was  made  for  the  Sesqui-centennial 
Exhibition,  and  which  was  later  dis- 
played at  the  automobile  show  in 
Baltimore,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Normal  School  by  Governor  Ritchie. 
It  has  been  set  up  in  the  alcove  of 
the  corridor  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  cost  of  the  map  is  estimated  at 
ten  thousand  dollars,  a  rather  large 
inheritance  for  a  school  to  receive; 
but  the  interest  of  the  children  from 
the  first  grade  to  seventh,  as  well  as 
that  Of  normal  school  students,  par- 
ents, visitors,  and  workers  about  the 
building,  indicates  great  appreciation 
of  the  opportunity  which  such  a 
splendid  piece  of  equipment  affords. 
Through  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  tour 
grades  of  the  campus  elementary 
school  are  sending  books  to  foreign 
lands.  The  kindergarten  book  is 
covered  with  craft  paper  which  the 
children  crinkled  and  dyed.  The 
contents  show  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
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ties  which  ha,ve  been  carried  on. 
Children's  drawings,  pictures  which 
illustrate  American  ways  of  living, 
original  stories  which  the  teacher 
has  recorded  and  typed,  and 
photographs  of  children  at  work, 
should  interest  children  of  another 
land,  as  well  as  teachers,  in  what  we 
consider  worthwhile  in  kindergarten. 
The  second-grade  booklet  is  substan- 
tially constructed  and  is  covered  with 
cotton  print.  It  shows  the  study  of 
Eskimo  life  which  this  grade  has 
made.  The  fourth-grade  book  is  de- 
signed to  interest  readers  in  some 
American  authors.  The  sixth-grade 
is  sending  a  portfolio  containing  at- 
tractive pages  of  colored  tonal  paper 
on  which  are  mounted  hand-printed 
and  decorated  records  of  the  numer- 
ous things  which  the  grade  has  done 
this  year.  All  of  the  school-subjects 
are  represented  in  the  portfolio,  and 
the  children  have  keen  satisfaction 
in  seeing  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  school  is  proud  of  these 
books,  samples  of  its  work,  and  hopes 
to  have  duplicates  made  in  some  in- 
stances, so  that  the  record  will  not 
be  completely  lost  to  us.  We  are  glad 
to  make  the  contribution  in  the  in- 
terest of  international  good-will,  and 
for  the  educational  advantages  which 
accrue  to  us  in  the  doing,  but  we 
are  also  eager  to  build  up  an  exhibit 
of  work  which  will  be  suggestive  to 
the  many  students  and  teachers  who 
pass   by. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  Sth,  the 
campus  elementary  schocl  will  hold 
a  Spring  Fete.  A  short  program  of 
plays  and  dances  will  be  given  in  the 
auditorium,  after  which  flowers, 
cake  candy,  books,  photographs 
of  the  school,  and  other  arti- 
cles will  be  on  sale  in  the 
lower  corridors  and  classrooms.  Chil- 
dren, pai-ents,  teachers,  and  student- 
teachers,  are  working  together  to 
make  the  event  an  educational,  a  so- 
cial, and  a  financial  success. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Te-Pa-Chi  Club,  Doctor  Florence 
Bamberger,  professor  of  education  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  spoke  on 
the  topic,  "Discipline."  Dr.  Bamberg- 
er treated  the  subject  in  the  wide 
sense  of  its  being  concerned  with  the 
process  of  building  life  habits.  She 
laid  great  sti-ess  upon  the  importance 
of  the  early  years  in  the  training  of 
a  child,  and  of  parental  influentie  in 
setting  up  a  favorable  environment 
for  growth.  She  enriched  her  dis- 
cussion with  many  concrete  illustra- 
tions and  anecdotes.  Her  excellent 
talk,  together  with  the  music  furn- 
ished by  the  Normal  School  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Weyforth, 
combined  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  meetings  of  the  year. 
It  was  a  record  breaker,  too,  in  at- 
tendance.— Irene  M.  Steele,  Campus 
School    Principal. 


MONTEBELLO   CHILDREN   AVRITE 
WELL! 


Mary's   Surprise  In   School. 

Once  Mary's  teacher  said  the  one 
who  gets  the  highest  mark  in  the 
class  shall  get  a  prize.  They  all 
worked  very  hard  to  get  the  honor 
of  the  arithmetic  prize.  When  the 
teacher  had  marked  the  papers,  she 
said:  "I  am  ready."  She  called  Mary 
up  to  the  front  of  the  class.  She 
gave  her  a  little  box.  Mary  opened 
the  box.  There  was  a  shining  gold 
pencil  that  was  the  very  thing  that 
Mary  wanted.  Mary  went  home  hap- 
py that  day.  —  Madlena  Forster 
Grade  4-B. 


because  I  want  to  sleep  till  seven 
o'clock.  It  pulls  the  covers  off 
me  and  wants  to  play.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  sleep,  so  I  have  to  get  up 
and  go  down  stairs.  The  alarm  is 
my  litle  baby  sister. — Wilmer  M. 
Bimestefer     6-B    Montebello    School. 


CRAFT    CLUB    NEWS. 


Jack  And  His  Grandfather. 

One  day  as  Jack  and  his  grand- 
father were  walking  across  the 
bridge,  what  do  you  think  happened? 
Jack  fell  overboard.  His  grand- 
father threw  a  rope  to  him.  Jack 
put  the  rope  around  his  waist.  Then 
he  began  to  swim.  Jack's  grand- 
father was  so  surprised  he  could  not 
talk.  His  grandfather  was  so  happy 
that  Jack  could  swim,  he  gave  him 
a  party. — Alvin  Helfenbein,  Grade 
4-B. 


A   Good   Alarm   Clock. 

The  people  next  door  to  us  have 
a  very  nice  baby,  but  there  is  one 
thing  the  matter  with  him.  He  al- 
ways wakes  up  and  starts  to  cry 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
never  failed  once  to  cry  later  than 
half  past  five,  or  earlier  than  half 
past  four,  and  wake  us  all  up.  One 
day  my  father  had  to  get  the  six 
o'clock  train  to  a  distant  city  and 
as  our  alarm  clock  was  broken  he 
depended  upon  the  baby  next  door  to 
wake  him  up.  But  can  you  guess 
what  happened?  That  baby  never 
started  to  cry  till  half  past  seven, 
too  late  for  my  father  to  get  his 
train.  I  think  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  baby  is  a  very 
good  alarm  clock  when  not  wanted. — 
Henry   Deimel    6-B,   Montebello. 


My  First  Sw-im. 

In  my  first  swimming  lesson,  I  was 
the  teacher  and  pupil  both.  I  was 
on  the  shore,  but  was  not  having 
much  fun,  and  decided  to  go  on  the 
raft.  I  waded  out  with  my  father. 
As  soon  as  I  got  on  the  raft  my  father 
left  me.  There  I  was  standing  on 
the  raft,  cold  and  scared.  All  of  a 
sudden  a  boy  pushed  me  off  acciden- 
tally. It  was  in  the  eight  foot 
depths.  Can  you  guess  what  hap- 
pened? It  was  sink  or  swim  for  me, 
so  I  decided  to  swim. — Paul  Krolus, 
6-B,  Montebello  School. 


A  Good  Alarm  Clock. 

In  the  morning  something  wakes 
up  in  our  house  at  six  o'clock.  I 
don't   like  getting  up  at  six  o'clock 


The  school  has  for  the  past  few 
days  been  enjoying  an  exhibit  of 
German  and  Austrian  Block  Prints 
and  Etchings,  which  was  brought 
here  and  put  up  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Craft  Club. 

The  block  prints  stand  out  in  their 
clear  cut  dark  and  light  lines  and 
spaces  and  catch  our  attention  imme- 
diately. The  mezzotints  with  their 
soft  lines  next  compete  with  the  block 
prints  in  the  contrast  they  make. 
Everything  about  the  mezzotints  is  so 
hazy  and  perhaps  (a  little)  mysteri- 
ous. Two  of  the  most  attractive 
ones  are  "Ruprecht's  Church  and 
Sailboat  on  the  Lake. 

The  Craft  Club  hopes  that  the  ex- 
hibit has  been  enjoyed  by  all  and 
because  of  this  hope  the  Club  ex- 
pects to  bring  several  more  exhibits 
later  in  the  year.  The  next  one  that 
can  be  looked  forward  to  is  an  ex- 
hibit of  tools  and  plates  used  by 
etchers.  This  exhibit  is  to  be  loaned 
by  Mr.  Norman  C.  Munder,  of  Balti- 
more. 

At  the  last  meeing  of  the  Club 
many  plans  were  discussed  for  social 
gatherings  and  trips  to  the  Craft 
Club  cottage.  Last  fall  the  Club  did 
not  have  much  chance  to  use  the 
house,  but  they  hope  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  time  this  spring.  The  cot- 
tage is  usually  in  great  demand  when 
we  begin  to  have  beautiful,  balmy 
weather.  Many  delightful  picnics 
and  week-end  trips  are  held  out 
there  each  year  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  So  get  your  applications  for 
the  house  in  early. — Mary  Alice 
Mobley. 


KEY   TO   PICTURE    OF    CLASS    OF 

1887-'88. 

Left — Mr.  William  Calbert. 

First  Row — Mary  E.  Henry,  Katie 
Murlock,  Mary  Thorne,  Bessie  Coy- 
ner,  Nellie  Frances,  Fannie  Robey, 
Mary  E.  Thompson,  Bertie  Penning- 
ton, Laura  Tripp,  Sallie  Graffin. 

Second  Row — Fannie  M.  Stuart, 
Florence  Gross,  Minnie  Caulenback, 
Tillie  Strott,  Lew  Blum,  Mattie  Nel- 
son, Florence  Whiting,  Hattie  Scaggs, 
Grace   Martin. 

Third  Row  —  Emma  McCauley, 
Willie  Wicks,  Grace  Martin,  Alice 
Brown,   Mattie  Nelson. 

Fourth  Row — Marion  Knight, 
Margie  Riggin,  Sadie  Green,  Hattie 
Miller.  Jeannie  Hagerty,  sitting  by 
fern.  Miss  Richmond's  neice. 
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BASKET   BAIili    NEWS. 

Maryland  State  Normal  School 
opened  its  basket  ball  season  January 
IS,  by  defeating  Westminster  High 
School  at  the  latter  place  20  to  13. 
The  game  was  played  on  the  armory 
floor  and  a  large  crowd  witnessed  the 
contest.  Devilbliss  showed  little  re- 
gard for  his  old  alma  mater  and  was 
easily  the  star  of  the  contest  with 
four  field  goals  and  one  foul. 

"Westminster  High                G.   F.  T. 

Wooley,    f 1      0  2 

Benson,  f 2      0  4 

Brown,  c 1      0  2 

Benson,    g 1      0  2 

Robineth.  g 1      1  3 

6      1    13 


M.  S.  N.  S.                             G.  F.  T. 

Devilbliss,    f 4  1  9 

Hettleman,  f 0  0  0 

Lawlis,   f 0  0  0 

Fishbaugh,  f 0  0  0 

Ward    c 2  0  4 

Windsor,    c 0  0  0 

Rankin,   g 3  1  7 

Chernak,   g 0  0  0 

Gentry,    g 0  0  0 

9  2  20 


Score  by  halves: 
Westminster  High  School .  6        7- 

M.  S.  N.  S 9      11- 

Referee — Mr.  Williams. 


-13 

-20 


Normal  won  its  first  home  game 
by  defeating  Sparks  High  School 
here  January  21,  24  to  16.  The  su- 
perior height  and  weight  of  the  Nor- 
mal boys  proved  the  deciding  factor. 
Ward  with  six  field  goals  was  the 
leading  scorer  of  the  game.  Pierce 
played  best  tor  the  visitors. 

Sparks  High                           G.  F.  T. 

Parks,  f 4  0  8 

Burton,  f 0  0  0 

Pierce,  c.  and  g 4  0  8 

Hoover,  c 0  0  0 

Huff,  g 0  0  0 

Peregoy,  g 0  0  0 

Ensor,  g 0  0  0 

8      0    16 


M.  S.  N.  S.                               G.  F.  T. 

Devilbliss,  f ■  •  1  0  2 

Hettleman,  f 0  0  0 

Lawlis,   f 4  0  8 

Bader,    f 0  0  0 

Ward,  c 6  0  12 

Windsor,  c 0  0  0 

Rankin,   g 1  0  2 

Chernak,   g 0  0  0 

Gentry,  g 0  0  0 


Score  by  halves: 
Sparks  High  School 

M.   S.  N.  S 

Referee — Mr.  Ford. 


12      0    24 


.12      4 — 16 
.16      8 — 24 


Coaches  Fretz  and  Wilson  brought 
their  Frostburg  Normal  basket  toss- 
ers  here  all  primed  for  victory  but 
went  back  to  Western  Maryland  with 
the  short  end  of  a  44  to  27  game. 

The  first  half  was  extremely  fast 
and  was  marked  by  close  guarding 
and  rough  play  by  both  sides.  The 
half  ended  in  a  tie.  Seventeen  all. 
Shortly  after  the  start  of  the  second 
half  Krim,  the  visitor's  center  and 
star,  around  whom  the  offense  had 
been  built,  was  put  out  on  personal 
fouls.  From  then  on  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  how  large  Towson's  score 
would  be.  The  locals  played  a  fine 
floor  game  the  results  of  good  coach- 
ing and  much  hard  drill.  Krim  and 
Monahan  were  the  best  point  getters 
for  the  visitors.  Ward  and  Rankin 
played  best  for  the  home  team. 

Frostburg  N.  S.                     G.  F.  T. 

Monahan,  f 5  2  12 

Alderton,   f 0  0  0 

Turnbull,    f 2  0  4 

Krim,  c .  3  2  8 

Miller,    c 0  0  0 

Carbaugh,    c 0  0  0 

Speicher,   g 1  1  3 

Bond,  g 0  0  0 

11      5    27 

Towson  N.  S.                          G.  F.  T. 

Devilbliss,    f 1  1  2 

Lawlis,   f 0  0  0 

Ward,  c 7  2  16 

Rankin,   g 6  1  13 

Gentry,'  g.  and  f 5  1  11 

Chernak,   g 0  1  1 

19      6    44 

Score  by  halves: 

Frostburg  Normal    17  10 — 27 

Towson  Normal    17  2  7 — 4  4 

Referee- — Mr.    Schaeffer. 


BASKET-BALL,. 


Something  different  is  being  tried 
this  season  in  basket-ball.  We  are 
not  playing  inter-scholastic  games, 
but  confining  our  competition  within 
the  classes.  This  makes  a  keen  sense 
of  rivalry  between  the  two  classes 
and  much  interest  is  manifested  by 
the  respective  members. 

On  Thursday,  January  27,  came 
the  first  clash  between  the  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  This  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Juniors  by  the  score  of 
30 — 20,  which  was  quite  a  shock  to 
the  student  body  as  a  whole.  The 
Juniors  also  surpassed  the  Seniors  In 
cheering  as  they  seemed  more  en- 
thusiastic and   full   of   pep. 

The  next  game  of  the  series  will 
be  played  February  16,  at  4  o'clock, 
in  the  Gym.  Everybody  come  out 
and  do  your  bit  in  backing  your 
team.      Seniors,   it's   up  to  you! 

If  the  Juniors  win  again,  the 
championship  of  the  season  is  theirs; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Seniors  are 
victorious,  the  score  in  games  will 
be  1 — 1,  and  the  deciding  game 
should  be  a  thrilling  one. — Manager. 


"HURRAH,    NORMAL!" 


(May  Mercer,   English,   Sr.   10.) 

Hurrah  for  Towson  Normal!  Did 
you  see  the  basketball  game  between 
our  team  and  Frostburg's  team  last 
Saturday?  You  shouldn't  have  missed 
it.  Our  boys  played  with  unequalled 
pep  and  vim  backed  by  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  the  hope  of  winning 
honors  for  their  Alma  Mater.  You 
should  have  been  there  to  add  your 
encouragement  an|d  cheer,  a(hd  to 
shout  with  them  at  their  victory. 

The  first  half  of  the  game  was  in- 
tensely exciting.  First  Towson  Nor- 
mal made  a  score,  then  Frostburg, 
so  you  were  kept  on  the  alert  to  see 
who  would  be  the  victor.  Even  the 
scorekeeper  became  so  excited  that 
he  sometimes  placed  the  score  beside 
the  wrong  name,  and  only  through 
the  gesticulating  and  clamoring  of 
the  cheerers  was  he  made  aware  of 
his  mistake.  During  the  second  half 
Towson  rolled  up  their  scoi-e  higher 
and   even   higher. 

It  was  a  well-matched  fight  and 
the  hard  work  and  co-operation  of 
the  boys  of  each  team  cannot  be 
minimized.  However,  Towson  was 
victorious  and  for  her  we  shout. 
Hurrah,  Towson  Normal!  Three 
cheers  to  our  basketball  team! 
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HASH. 


Is  that  title  a  suggestion  of  former 
Normal  dinners?  It  is  not!  It's  a 
key  to  the  gist  of  this  article,  which 
is  what  any  perfectly  good  title 
should  be,  as  Miss  Munn  will  tell 
you.  If  you  had  expected  to  find  a 
splendid  example  of  coherence,  co- 
hesion, unity,  and  all  those  other  re- 
quisites of  perfect  composition  within 
these  paragraphs  I  beg  of  you,  kind 
reader,  to  turn  to  another  page. 
You  see,  there  isn't  a  school  teacher 
living  who  could  confine  her  com- 
ments to  a  single  subject — there  are 
too  many  interesting  things  in  her 
life  which  demand  expression — 
which  explains  why  you  will  find  re- 
corded here  a  series  of  rather  un- 
related impressions.  Then' too,  writ- 
ing for  the  Tower  Light's  pages  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  '23  to  convince 
her  younger  Normal  sisters  that  they 
are  preparing  for  an  experience  of 
continuous  delight  as  well  as  for 
worthwhile  service. 

The  thing  which  impresses  me 
most  profoundly  today  is  that  feeling 
of  gratitude  I  have  in  being  a  school 
ma'am  of  Maryland  rather  than  of 
Texas.  If  you  have  read  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic you  are  probably  already  so 
fired  with  State  pride  that  you  feel 
a  bit  snobbish,  but  here  is  another 
boost  which  you  might  add. 

Has  Mr.  Walther  told  you  about 
those  "black  waxy"  roads  they  have 
in  Texas?  Well,  he  told  our  class 
about  them  and  from  that  minute  a 
long  cherished  dream  of  mine  to  visit 
Texas  perished.  Imagine  starting  to 
a  basket  ball  game,  a  funeral  or  a 
wedding,  getting  stuck  right  fast,  and 
having  to  remain  there  until  spring! 
Doesn't  it  make  you  shudder  too? 
Now  here  is  the  nice  thing  about 
Maryland — the  road  to  my  school 
isn't  black  or  waxy  either,  but  a  per- 
fectly beautiful  shade  of  yellow, 
which  makes  a  much  prettier  color 
scheme;  and  "soupy"  is  really  a  more 
desirable  form  of  mud  than  the  waxy 
variety.  When  one  trudges  four 
miles  a  day  to  and  from  one's  school 
these  comparative  values  become  sig- 
nificant. You  see,  even  though  I 
have  collected  several  hundred 
pounds  of  true  Maryland  mud  for 
souvenirs  I  haven't  been  marooned 
overnight  yet,  while  if  I  were  in 
Texas  I  might  right  now  be  standing 
in  one  of  their  choice  spots  patiently 
awaiting  spring  and  deliverance. 

So  much  for  the  essential  but  un- 
attractive ingredients  of  the  hash. 
The  seasoning  improves  the  product 
greatly,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing 
which  helps  fire  one's  interest  more 
than  the  hundred  and  one  unexpected 
speeches  and  deeds  of  the  childen 
with  whom  one  works  every  day. 
Ever  since  I  can  remember,  a  surprise 
has  been  the  most  enjoyable  thing  of 
life,  and  there  isn't     a 


without  at  least  one  real  surprise. 
No,  they  aren't  all  pleasant,  but  if 
they  were  perhaps  they  would  become 
monotonous. 

I  had  never  supposed  that  anything 
new  could  ever  again  be  said  or  writ- 
ten about  the  staunch  and  honest 
Lincoln  until  I  received  a  Fourth 
Grade  paper  the  other  day  beginning: 
"Abe  was  a  Lincoln, 
Not  a  Ford" — 
Now  doesn't  that  put  a  new  light 
on  the  old  hero's  character?  This 
is  certainly  the  age  of  automobile 
supremacy. 

I  am  not  an  agent  trying  to  sell 
positions  in  rural  schools,  neither 
am  I  a  paid  advertiser  of  such  in- 
stitutions. It  is  merely  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  "Out  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  which 
prompts  me  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  working  there. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  for  every 
girl  leaving  Normal  and  looking  for- 
ward to  work  in  a  one-room  school  to 
have  regular  nightmares  and  hyster- 
ics in  anticipation,  biit  every  bit  of 
that  is  wasted  energy.  If  every  girl 
who  enters  a  city  school  could  look 
forward  to  half  the  consideration 
from  her  community  which  most 
country  teachers  enjoy  I  truly  be- 
lieve her  happiness  would  be  in_ 
creased.  If  every  city  teacher  .had 
to  feel  that  upon  her  rested  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  the  many 
outside  interests  into  the  lives  of  her 
pupils  she  would  have  to  respond 
with  all  the  fervor  in  her.  One  of 
the  greatest  joys  of  my  work  lies  in 
being  able  to  measure  the  progress 
of  my  pupils — not  only  in  classroom 
subjects — but  in  their  enjoyment  of 
life.  This  is  possible  only  when  a 
teacher  knows  her  children  inti- 
mately and  personally,  a  thing  which 
is  difficult  with  large  groups  and  dif- 
ferent groups  each  year. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  matter  of 
equipment  and  conveniences  which 
are  often  lacking  in  a  rural  school, 
but  even  these  drawbacks  can't  spoil 
for  me  my  little  one-room  "cottage 
of  possibilities." 

Now,  dear  reader,  such  are  my  im- 
pressions of  this  teaching  job.  but  a 
note  back  to  M.  S.  N.  S.  would  not  be 
complete  without  telling  you  that 
those  Normal  days  are  still  a  help 
and  inspiration.  We  appear  to  lose 
interest  in  our  Alma  Mater  when  we 
leave,  but  in  reality  we  don't.  Some 
of  us  neglect  our  dues,  fail  to  return 
to  reunions,  and  all  sorts  of  careless 
things,  but  there  isn't  a  one  who 
misses  a  chance  to  say  a  good  word 
for  M.  S.  N.  S.  and  to  begin  a  con- 
versation, "Do  you  remember  that 
time  we  ?"  the  very  instant  she 


of  today,  which  is  also  happy,  be- 
cause of  the  philosophy  with  which 
we  were  taught  to  meet  it." 

E.  Evelyn  Flook,  Class  of  1923. 


EVERYONE'S  BLONDE. 


Not  only  "gentlemen  prefer 
blondes" — everyone  seems  to  admire 
them  when  it  comes  to  our  blonde. 
With  her  smiling  face  and  sweet  per- 
sonality she  charms  all  of  us.  The 
twinkle  of  her  blue  eyes  is  an  Inspir- 
ation to  all  who  know  her. 

She  needs  no  introduction — this 
gracious  little  lady  of  ours.  Miss 
Dowell  has  come  back  to  us — her 
Alma  Mater — and  has  brought  with 
her  many  ideas,  along  with  much  pep 
and  sunshine. 

"Could  we  but  claim  her  as  our 
very  own",  the  student  body  re- 
marks— but  we  cannot.  She  is  a 
part  of  everything  and  everyone. 
We  hardly  know  where  to  begin  when 
talking  about  Miss  Dowell.  She  be- 
longs to  the  student  body,  the  Fifth 
Grade,  the  faculty,  and  is  one  of  the 
headlights  in  our  dormitory  life.  To 
save  all  hard  feelings,  we  will  say 
she  belongs  to  our  Alma  Mater. 

We  are  proud  of  her,  and  we  can- 
not help  feeling  sorry  for  the  school 
which  she  has  left  in  Calvert  county, 
even  though  their  loss  is  our  gain. — 
Helen  lola  Jones,  Senior  XI. 


A  BACKWARD  GLANCE — TO 
BEGIN  ANEW. 


meets  a  friend  of  Normal  days 

From  this  grand  conglomeration 
you  may  extract  this  essential  base: 
"Our  happy  experiences  at  Normal 
will  live  forever  green  in  memory's 
precious  store.  It  was  both  life  in 
day  goes  by    itself  and  a  preparation  for  the  life 


Another  year  has  drifted  by; 
another  sun  has  set,  and  there  come 
other  moons  in  their  mysterious  way; 
other  dawns  of  dazzling  sunrise  to 
gladden  fainting  hearts.  The  world 
cannot  question  these  constant  revo- 
lutions, for  they  are  children  of  the 
Great  Father  Time,  to  whom  the  fate 
of  man  is  but  one  small  cog  in  the 
wheel  of  uncertain  destiny.  The 
perilous  eras  through  which  we  are 
so  swiftly  wafted  should  mean  to  us 
much,  yet  literally,  they  mean  so 
little.  The  human  mind  seemingly 
has  not  the  power  to  grasp,  nor  the 
ability  to  hold  within  the  bounds  of 
treacherous  memory,  that  a  yesterday 
can  never  be  today;  today  can  never 
be  tomorrow,  and  past  years  can 
never  be  the  future. 

The  act  that  was  born  in  careless 
execution  is  safe  from  erasure,  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  the  record  of 
infallible  time;  the  thought  that 
burst  forth  in  heedless  utterance  has 
passed  the  harbor  of  recall,  and  is 
tossing  among  waves  of  unscrupulous 
publicity.  Like  an  unending  thread, 
hourly  spun^  history  is  woven  each 
fleeting  day,  from  the  lives  we  live 
and  the  record  we  make  in  the  cycle 
of  human  life. 

And  now,  as  we  walk  down  the 
long  halls  of  nineteen  hundred  twen- 
ty-seven, let  us  halt  near  the  en- 
trance   before    a      picture      hanging 
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there  on  the  wall  and  read  below  its 
painted  surface  this  inscription: 
"Your  journey  through  '26."  With 
what  feeling  does  that  masterpiece 
impress  us?  Is  it  one  of  deep  despair, 
sad  memories  and  bitter  shame,  or 
do  we  feel  a  rising  joy.  a  drift  of  ten- 
der emotions  and  a  touch  of  self- 
earned  pride?  Conscience  in  this 
pensive  moment  plays  a  leading  part, 
and  gives  to  each  individual  the 
merited  verdict.  Be  that,  what  e'er 
it  will,  for  no  painter's  brush  can 
now  improve  or  mar,  that  living  por- 
trait; its  day  is  past,  its  task  is  done; 
but  'tis  the  future  that  is  ours  to 
mold,  ours  to  conquer.  It  is,  today, 
to-morrow,  this  year  that  counts. 
With  the  well  learned  lesson  of  the 
past,  we  may  start  ahead  with  a 
firm  and  sure  step,  ready  to  do  our 
shart,  no  matter  how  small  or  hard 
it  may  seem.  We  will  hope  and  try 
to  make  successful  this  year,  not 
only  for  ourselves  and  our  interests, 
but  for  our  community,  our  school, 
and  our  fellowmen. — Lillian  E.  Sun- 
dergill,  Jr.  II. 


THE  UNLOVED  LOVER. 


(By  Sidney  Fishbein,  Sr.  Sp.) 

A  sudden  jolt  on  the  piano — the 
music  stopped.  Glimmering,  exquis- 
ite shoes  stopped  their  gay  gliding. 
A  short,  obese  man,  whose  oleagin- 
ousness  was  enveloped  by  a  lustrous 
tuxedo,  elevated  himself  to  a  con- 
picuous  height  and  began  to  address 
the  gathering  in  effeminate  tones. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"we  have  arranged  a  little  treat  for 
all  of  you  and  hope  our  efforts  will 
meet  with  your  most  gracious  ap- 
proval. Please  clear  the  center  of 
the  ballroom  as  much  as  possible,  for 
we  shall   begin   immediately." 

There  was  slight  commotion,  and 
soon  enough  space  was  cleared  to 
provide  ample  room  for  the  oncoming 
event.  A  breath  of  silence,  and 
then — a  plump,  little  dancer,  dressed 
as  dancers  dress,  walked  sprightly 
Into  the  clear  area.  Most  spectators 
smiled;  some  laughed  audibly,  some 
looked  serious,  and  one  shuddered 
as  if  a  chill  had  abruptly  gripped  him. 

"And  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
'treat'  for  Medical  Students,"  one 
could  hear  Sam  Sekinsky  mutter.  A 
close  observer  would  see  a  satiric 
twitch  of  Sekinsky's  upper  lip. 

His  friends,  the  few  he  had,  dis- 
regarded his  undertoned  remarks  as 
they  would  the  barking  of  a  dog  out- 
side. Certainly  they  knew  that  he 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  modern 
dress  and  customs,  but  this  was  not 
the  time  to  be  grouchy  and  dissatis- 
fied. "If  he  dislikes  abbreviated 
clothes,  let  him  go!  Who  cares," 
they  must  have  thought,  for  their 
faces  plainly  showed  their  disgust. 

The  dancer  interpreted  many  of 
the  current  dances.     Again  Sam  mut- 


tered, this  time,  "Wild  and  worth- 
less." Martin  O'Connor,  long  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sekinsky's  mental  capacity, 
became  enraged.  He  could  endure 
such  a  sarcastic  attitude  no  longer. 
His  lovely  lined  countenance  with  its 
sweet,  unctuous  smile,  was  trans- 
formed as  if  by  magic  into  an  abom- 
inable grimace.  Had  he  been  a 
dragon,  his  nostrils  would  probably 
nave  exhaled  fire  at  that  moment, 
fc'uch  behavior  o.i  the  night  of  the 
neralded  Senior  dance,  "The  Annual 
Skip."  was  intolerable! 

"For  God's  sake,  shut  up.  Pig- 
face!"  he  growled  as  he  jabbed  his 
right  elbow  against  poor  Sam's  ribs. 

Although  it  did  somewhat  appease 
Martin  and  lull  Sam.  "Pig-face"  did, 
very  well  befit  Sekinsky's  physio- 
gnomy. Sam  was  extremely  ugly, ' 
indeed.  The  most  noticeable  of  his! 
unsightly  features  was  his  set  of 
teeth — none  were  missing;  they  were 
all  perfectly  healthy  and  strong,  but 
they  bulged  out  in  a  most  repulsive 
manner.  The  tops  of  his  ears  hung 
over  so  much  that  an  impartial  ob- 
server would  easily  have  mistaken 
them  for  dog  ears.  That  was  not  all 
— his  aquiline  nose  almost  coincided 
with  an  eagle's  beak;  his  large  deep- 
set  eyes  were  nearly  hidden  by  his 
bushy  eyebrows,  which  in  turn  served 
as  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vast 
area  left  vacant  on  his  forehead. 
The  whiteness  of  his  huge  brow  stood 
out  against  the  redness  of  his  face 
like  a  silver  plate  on  an  ebony  tab- 
let. On  the  whole,  he  was  a  tall, 
awkward,  unsightly,  red-faced  crea- 
ture. 

Sam's  mental  characteristics,  how- 
ever, seemed  a  remuneration  for  his 
hideous  physical  features — probably 
another  example  of  the  eternal  law 
of  compensation.  But  his  mental 
capacity  he  would  never  ascribe  to 
God,  or  any  other  supernatural  force; 
he  was  a  confirmed  atheist,  although 
constantly  declined  to  discuss  his 
stand.  All  his  knowledge,  all  his 
thoughts,  all  his  actions  and  reac- 
tions, he  probably  attributed  to  one 
thing — the  book.  He  was  unmistak- 
ably an  intellectual  genius,  for  his 
nineteen  years  of  life,  even  though 
he  had  such  temp^amental  prejudices 
as  that  of  denouncing  the  modern 
type  girl.  His  unusual  mental  facul- 
ties aroused  comment  not  only  from 
the  professors  and  students  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  where  he 
was  taking  a  pre-medical  course,  but 
also  from  every  person  who  knew 
him. 

Sam  ceased  concerning  himself 
with  the  dancer.  His  wandering 
eyes,  now  indifferent,  indolently 
glanced  at  the  group  of  spectators. 
By  chance  he  noticed  a  girl,  who 
seemed  likewise  disinterested  in  that 
part  of  the  program,  standing  near 
Martin  O'Connor.  His  momentary 
glance  became  a  steadfast  gaze — a 
gaze  of  profound  admiration.  Sam 
forgot  the  pains  in  his  ribs  and  even 
the  fact  that    he    was    attending  the 


greatest  school  event  of  the  school 
year — The  Annual  Skip! 

Of  course,  Sam  was  not  a  "social 
bird"  (probably  his  face  interfered), 
and  naturally  despised  formalities. 
Why,  then,  was  he  here?  He  had  no 
dancing  partner  and  was  incapable 
of  securing  one — what  business  had 
he  on  a  ballroom  floor?  He  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  concerning  every- 
day dancing;  he  had  only  known  of 
artistic,  aesthetic  dancing — the  danc- 
ing that  is  so  seldom  seen  on  a  mod. 
ern  dancing  floor,  that  the  ordinary 
dancer  would  probably  be  frightened 
by  the  mere  sight  of  it,  as  a  born 
hermit  would  be  by  a  sudden  glimpse 
of  New  York's  commercial  districts. 
The  only  perceivable  reason  for  his 
presence  was:  either  Sam  wanted  to 
see  "the  other  side  of  life"  (not 
through  books  as  hitherto,  but 
through  actual  personal  observation), 
or,  possibly  he  was  assured  that 
there  would  be  "something  good, 
something  new"  in  the  programme 
offered  by  the  financial  managers  of 
the  affair,  who  really  were  more 
concerned  with  swelling  the  class 
funds  than  bettering  the  aesthetic 
tastes  of  its  members. 

So  here  was  Sam  Sekinsky,  stand, 
ing  idly  by,  while  the  onlookers — 
Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors  and 
Seniors  were  all  immensely  absorbed 
in  the  "meaningless"  dances  of  the 
little  plump  girl  who  seemed  to 
imagine  herself  a  modern  terpsichore; 
yet  who,  in  Sam's  opinion,  displayed 
but  "the  talent  of  an  ordinary  caba- 
ret dancer.  Sam  stood  like  a  be- 
wildered, ostracized  beggar.  But 
Sekinsky  was  not  bewildered;  he 
was  enticed  and  enamored  with  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  that  disinter- 
ested girl  standing  near  Martin 
O'Connor. 

Why  this  girl  had  come  to  an 
affair  that  seemed  to  be  uninterest- 
ing to  her  will  perhaps  forever  re- 
main unexplained.  This  much  only 
was  known;  she  was  brought  here  by 
an  old  friend  of  hers — but  this  friend 
had  forsaken  her  (as  good  friends 
often  do),  for  a  male  friend,  whom 
she  now  heard  laughing  merrily  and 
heartily  as  they  mutually  watched 
the  whirling,  and  bending,  and  eyeing 
of  the  dancing  coquette.  Being 
estranged,  she  began  to  find  herself 
— she  seemed  to  be  lost  in  an  estami- 
net!  She  was  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary ordinary  girls.  Beautiful — 
but  dumb!  One  whose  paint  and 
powder  are  redundant,  superfiuous — 
one  whose  beauty  makes  you  forget 
her  ignorance.  It  is  she  who  speaks 
with  her  muteness — her  skin,  fieshy 
ivory;  her  hair,  human  ebony.  She 
— who  pacifies  the  infuriated,  stops 
the  executor,  transforms  the  cynic, 
converts  the  scorner,  animates  the 
torpid — and  still  she  was  one  of 
those  weaklings  whose  word  is  as 
strong  as  God's — sometimes  stronger. 
She  was  the  sole  person  who  can 
operate  without  exertion,  do  things 
that    require    brains    without   brains. 
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She  could  commit  the  greatest  crime 
and  go  unharmed.  She  could  be 
treacherous  and  yet  evoke  a  polite 
apology  from  her  victim.  She  had 
effeminate  femininity.  She  accom- 
plished by  sheer  presence.  She  was 
one  who  does  not  understand — and 
does  not  have  to — this  was  the  girl 
who  was  not  attracted  by  the  dancer 
— not  because  the  dancer  was  "rude," 
but  because  the  male  audience  was  a 
better  attraction  than  the  main  at- 
traction! 

When  the  entertainment  was  over, 
Martin  O'Connor,  who,  as  you  know, 
was  nearby,  addressed  the  girl  with 
his  winsome  smile. 

"Er,  a,  ah,  pardon  me,  young  lady, 
but  haven't  I  met  you  before  You 
look  so  familiar — but  I  just  can't 
place  you." 

"Why,  my  name's  Mary  Lee.  I  do 
not  know  you  I've  never  seen  you 
before  in  my  life!" 

"Ha,  ha;  that's  quite  amusing. 
But  I — I  just  don't  seem  to  under, 
stand  why  on  God's  earth  two  human 
beings  can  not  talk  to  each  other 
without  a  formal  introduction." 

"Well,   that's   custom!" 

"Indeed,  but  when  customs  inter- 
fere with  the  tree,  self-expression  of 
human  beings,  customs  should  be 
broken,  don't  you  think  so,   Mary?" 

At  first  Mary  Lee  was  astonished 
at  being  called  by  her  first  name; 
but  he  was  such  a  "nice"  boy  that 
she  readily  remarked  with  a  smile: 

"Surely,  especially  on  a  merry  day 
like  this.  Besides,  we're  all  school 
mates." 

Martin  never  lost  an  opportunity 
like  this,  for  he  was  an  experienced 
"sheik."  But,  strange  to  say,  his 
whole  introduction  was  body  and  soul 
the  invention  of  Sam  himself.  Mar- 
tin had  learned  many  things  from 
this  ugly  Sekinsky. 

As  advised,  Martin  said:  "By  the 
way.  Miss  Lee,  my  car's  waiting  out- 
side— it's  just  crazy  to  take  you 
home!" 

Mary's  heart  was  crying  to  her 
with  all  its  might,  "Go — by  all  means 
. — go."  But  her  father  was  a  preach- 
er and  her  mother  an  ex-nurse,  and 
she,  the  only  child.  She  had  been 
brought  up  within  the  tight  reins  of 
her  foolish  parents,  who  suppressed 
her  every  girlish  prank  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  possible  immodesty. 

"No,  thanks,  Mr.  — ." 

"Martin  O'Connor's  my  name,"  he 
smiled.  "Please  come,  Mary,  won't 
you?" 

Waiting  for  no  answer,  O'Connor, 
grasping  her  dainty  wrist,  drew  her 
outside.  They  entered  Martin's 
bright  green  two-passenger  Cadillac 
— Mary  somewhat  reluctantly  yield- 
ing— and  sped  off. 

(What  happened  to  Martin — in 
March  number). 


VISITORS'   DAY   AT   NORMAL. 


(By   Arthur   Lichtenstein). 

The  clocks  of  the  village  had  just 
struck  six — for  no  good  reason  at  all 
except  that  it  was  about  six  o'clock. 
In  a  blaze  of  glory,  the  sun  was 
slowly  sinking  to  rest  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  rise  next  morning  fresh 
from  its  overnight  bath,  and  unwear- 
ied by  the  long  swim  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Night  was 
falling.  .  .  Crash!  Did  you  hear  it 
fall? 

Two  weary  travelers  continued  on 
their  way,  regardless  of  the  falling 
of  the  night,  except  that  Tony,  the 
shorter  of  the  two  wayfarers,  dodged 
slightly  to  make  sure  it  did  not  tall 
on  him. 

"Say,  Tony,"  said  the  short  way- 
farer to  his  even  shorter  companion, 
"we  ought  to  be  in  Towson  shortly." 

The  short  man  did  not  reply.  He 
only  said,  "Say,  Shorty,  if  you  don't 
close  your  trap,  and  stop  using  the 
small  supply  of  wind  you  have  left, 
we  won't  get  to  Wiltondale  with  its 
city  conveniences  and  county  taxes 
(drive  in)  in  time  for  tea." 

Thus,  in  silence,  the  two  men  con- 
tinued on  their  weary  journey  from 
Baltimore  to  Towson.  Why  were 
they  going  to  Towson,  you  ask.  Why 
should  anyone  go  to  Towson?  We 
reply  to  your  question  with  another. 
There  are  so  many  other  places  to 
go.  .  .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though, 
the  travelers  were  student  teachers 
coming  out  for  a  conference  with  the 
director  of  practice.  That  is  why 
they  were  walking;  student  teachers 
never  hurry,  least  of  all  to  a  confer- 
ence. 

An  automobile  approaching  rapidly 
along  the  macadam  of  the  York  road, 
startled  the  wanderers.  "Let's  ask 
him   for  a   lift,"   proposed  Tony. 

"Don't  you  know  it's  against  the 
rules  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  to  ask  for  lifts  on  York 
Road?"  asked  Shorty  in  amazement. 

Tony  hung  his  head  in  shame.  He 
had  managed  to  pick  up  a  smattering 
of  English  along  the  road,  and  it  was 
on  this  he  hung  his  head.  "It's 
much  lighter  this  way,"  he  cried  in 
glee.  "Why  don't  you  try  it, 
Shorty?" 

But  Shorty  couldn't.  He  only 
spoke  Baltimorean,  and  that  with  an 
acute  accent.  He  was  thus  forced 
to  continue  with  his  head  on  his 
shoulders,  and  had  a  hard  time  keep- 
ing up  with  his  less  burdened  com- 
panion. 

The  tower  of  the  Normal  School 
soon  became  visible  in  the  distance. 
The  travelers  were  not  deceived,  how- 
ever; they  knew  it  must  be  a  mirage. 

"It's  easy  to  tell  that's  a  mirage," 
spoke  Shorty. 

Tony  seemed  to  be  having  some 
difficulty  in  speaking,  probably  due  to 
a  lack  of  neuro-muscular  coordin. 
ation.  Shorty,  however,  answered  his 
companion's       unspoken       question. 


"You  can  see  that  the  tower  is  a 
mirage,"  he  explained,  "because  the 
clock  is  right." 

Tony  nodded  his  head;  a  simple 
process,  involving  no  use  of  the  liga- 
mentum  nuchae.  "That's  true,"  he 
assented. 

His  voice  sounded  a  little  peculiar 
to  his  pal,  but  the  latter  attributed 
it  to  fatigue,  and  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  mirage.  He  tried 
to  encourage  the  little  chap.  "Are 
you  sure  it's  a  mirage?"  he  asked. 

"As  many  times  as  I've  backed  my 
car  in  and  out  of  a  mirage,  do  you 
think  I  could  fail  to  recognize  one 
on  sight,  or  at  least  on  second  sight?" 
asked  the  semi-detached  voice  of 
Tony. 

And  so  it  proved  to  be.  The 
prophecies  of  the  generals  were  vin- 
dicated, and  this  battle  became  the 
turning  point  of  the  whole  war.  As 
soon  as  any  of  the  armies  reached 
this  point,  they  turned  around.  To 
make  sure,  however,  they  had  a 
traffic  signal  installed,  with  auto- 
matic lights,  and  nobody  could  get 
by,   because  all  the  lights  were  red. 

But  to  return  to  our  mustard;  as 
soon  as  the  travelers  reached  Towson, 
they  went  into  the  Normal  School. 
There  Tony  forgot  all  the  English  he 
ever  knew,  as  is  the  custom  of  stu- 
dents entering  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  M.  S.  N.  S.  Immediately,  his 
head,  deprived  of  its  sole  support, 
fell  to  the  floor.  With  characteristic 
politeness,  a  flock  of  Normal  students 
rushed  to  the  head  and  began  kick- 
ing it  around,  as  soccer  balls  are 
scarce  during  the  tennis  season. 
Shorty  was  too  quick  for  them,  how- 
ever, and  soon  had  the  head  where  it 
belonged,  in  the  trophy  room,  with 
all  the  other  athletic  awards  won  in 
recent  years.  If  you  see  it,  you  may 
mistake  it  for  a  loving  cup,  but  on 
closer  inspection  it  proves  to  have 
eyes,  and  whoever  heard  of  a  loving 
cup  with  eyes? 

At  this  juncture  Tony  stoopea 
down  and  came  up  with  something 
sharp   and    pointed      in      his      hand. 

"What  is  it?"  queried  Shorty. 

"Somebody's  fingernail,"  answered 
Tony. 

"This  is  a  .  rough  place,"  said 
Shorty  thoughtfully.  "Deadly  weap- 
ons left  lying  around  in  profusion." 

"Confusion,"  corrected  Shorty. 

"I  said  profusion,  and  profusion 
was  what  I  meant,"  insisted  Shorty. 

They  sent  Tony  to  Miss  Tail's 
office  to  get  a  dictionay,  and  thus  the 
matter  was  settled  without  blood- 
shed, as  both  admitted  that  Shorty 
was  right. 

Loud  sounds  were  heard  proceed, 
ing  from  the  auditorium.  They  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  however;  they 
guessed  that  it  must  be  an  argument 
about  the  respective  merits  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Mussolini,  and  Tetrazzini  in  a 
Pest-Normal  debate.  Other  loud 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  respec- 
tive   graves   of   the   three   parties   in 
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dispute  indicated  that  they  were 
busily  occupied  in  turning  over  and 
over  in  protest  at  the  way  their 
names  were  ruthlessly  being  taken 
in  vain.  .  .  What?  Mussolini  is  not 
dead  yet,  you  say?  As  often  as  he's 
been  shot  at,  too!  Think  of  it.  He 
certainly  deserves  credit.  Any  large 
department  store  will  be  delighted 
to  give  it  to  him,  if  he  can  furnish 
satisfactory  references,  and  wants  to 
open  a  charge  account,     z 

But.  coming  back  to  our  custard: 
so  Tony  said  to  Shorty,  "So  this  is 
the  Normal  School?" 

And  they  both  left  and  went  to 
Sheppard-Pratt. 


THE    HIKING    CIJUB. 


(Margaret   Prere,    Sr.    13.) 

One  day  Miss  Sammis  came  to  our 
class,  and,  after  calling  the  roll,  said 
enthusiastically:  "How  many  are  go- 
ing to  join  the  Hiking  Club?"  Al- 
most in  perfect  concert,  the  class  ex- 
postulated: "Why,  we  don't  know 
anything  about  it." 

Miss  Sammis  then  smilingly  re- 
plied: "I  know  you  don't,  and  for 
that  very  reason  I  want  all  who  are 
interested  to  meet  me  Wednesday  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  Auditorium. 

Wednesday,  3  P.  M.! — A  small,  but 
enthusiastic  group  awaited  Miss 
Sammis  in  the  Auditorium.  There 
we  learned  just  what  the  Hiking  Club 
meant. 

The  Hiking  Club  may  consist  of 
any  number  of  members  who  are  di- 
vided into  squads  of  ten  with  a  chair- 
man over  each  squad.  There  is  a 
President  and  secretary  appointed  for 
the  entire  club.  The  secretary's  duty 
is  to  write  interesting  accounts  of 
our  hikes.  This  club  is  counted 
among   the   electives. 

If  a  member  is  present  for  80% 
of  the  number  of  hikes,  he  gains  ten 
points  as  in  Basket  Ball. 

A  definite  time  was  set  aside  each 
week  for  the  hike.  The  group  de- 
cided that  Wednesday,  3.45  P.  M. 
was  the  best  time.  A  discussion  of 
the  distance  for  each  hike  was  taken 
up.  Miss  Sammis  suggested  first  tak- 
ing three  mile  hikes  and  then  gradu- 
ally going  on  longer  ones.  The 
group  adjourned  with  high  anticipa- 
tion for  the  forthcoming  hike. 

Again  Wednesday,  3.45  P.  M.!  A 
group  is  seen  standing  in  front  of 
Newell  Hall.  The  sun  having  given 
up  the  great  battle  of  "light  and 
rain"  retired  beyond  the  silvery 
sheet  of  clouds.  A  misty  rain  en- 
veloped the  atmosphere.  But  this 
did  not  stop  the  hikers.  Soon  they 
could  be  seen  walking  along  the  road 
to  Rodgers  Forge.  To  the  casual  on- 
looker we  might  have  appeared  as  a 
group  of  Fifth  Avenue  strollers,  clad 
in  fur-trimmed  coats  and  spike  heels, 
another  group  in  a  more  conventional 


garb — the  middy  and  skirt,  and  a 
third  group  of  four,  I  hardly  think 
I  am  stretching  it  too  much,  clad  in 
knickers.  The  forty  hikers  gave 
vent  to  their  joy  by  singing  every- 
thing from  "Alma  Mater"  to  "Every- 
thing Is  Gonna  Be  Alright." 

Upon  returning  to  Normal  School, 
it  was  discovered  that  a  distance  of 
three  miles  had  been  covered  in  fifty- 
three  minutes.  Not  at  all  bad  on  a 
rainy    day! ! 


ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  GIRL  SCOUTS. 


You  haven't  heard  much  about  our 
organization  since  Christmas,  but 
we've   been   busy. 

The  Christmas  basket  which  we 
gave  to  the  poor  family  in  Towson 
was  quite  a  success  and  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

The  Scouts  are  going  to  give  a  St. 
Patrick's  Dance  on  March  18th.  We 
are  depending  on  every  one  of  you 
to  help  make  this  a  real  success. 

On  January  2  5th  the  troop  hiked 
to  Sheppard  and  Pratt.  The  grounds 
were  beautiful  and  we  certainly  did 
enjoy  our  hike  there. 

We  have  passed  off  most  of  our 
Tenderfoot  tests.  At  our  last  meet- 
ing two  Scout  leaders  came  out  from 
Baltimore  headquarters  to  talk  to  us. 
One  leader  helped  the  Junior  Scouts 
with  their  Second  Class  work,  while 
the  other  started  her  course  on  lead- 
ership  with   the    Senior   Scouts. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  our 
sledding  party  and  the  week-end 
hike. — D.  H.,  G.  S. 


GIRL  SCOUT  DANCE  MARCH  18. 


The  Girl  Scouts  will  hold  a  St. 
Patrick's  dance  on  March  18th.  The 
admission  will  be  fifty  cents  a  couple. 
All  the  faculty  and  students  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend.  There  will  be 
card  tables  furnished  for  those  who 
do  not  dance.  Prizes  will  be  given. 
We  assure  you  a  good  time.  All 
come, 


WHO'S  WHO  AT  M.  S.  N.  S. 


There's  no  better  month  than  Febru- 
ary to  introduce  famous  people,  be- 
cause look  at  all  the  famous  people 
which  February  has  given  to  all  of 
the  world.  Since  this  is  the  month 
of  famous  people  we  want  to  intro- 
duce you  to  two  more  of  our  Normal 
School  celebrities. 

As  president  of  the  "Pests"  Miss 
Betrice  Schlimme  proves  herself  the 
energetic,  capable  young  lady  which 
justifies  her  election  last  spring. 
"B"  has  worked  hard  and  faithfully 
for  the  "Pests,"  and  the  society  re. 
fleets  her  efforts.  Everybody  knows 
"B"  by  her  smiling  face  and  win- 
ning  personality.     "B"    will   not   be 


soon  forgotten;  her  name  will  long 
be  known — long  after  her  class  has 
passed  on. 

Hazel  Gambrell,  president  of  the 
Normal  Literary  Society,  marshal 
and  ardent  class  worker,  needs  no 
introduction.  Ever  since  last  year, 
if  you  ever  wanted  anyone  to  depend 
on,  you  always  went  to  Hazel.  As 
sure  as  the  "Pest"  Society  is  grow- 
ing under  supervision  of  "B" 
Schlimme,  so  is  the  Normal  Society 
prospering  under  Hazel's  leadership. 
Hazel  does  her  student  teaching  next 
term,  and  we're  wondering  what  we'll 
do  without  her. 

(You  will  hear  from  us  again  in 
the  next  issue). 


JUNIOR  GLASS  BUSINESS. 


"Class  Business."  Oh,  what  an 
interesting  topic  to  write  on,  don't 
you  think?  I  love  to  write  on  it. 
When  they  asked  me  I  said  I  would 
do  my  best.     This  is  my  best. 

On  January  the  eighteenth  I  asked 
Miss  Tall  if  she  would  come  to  our 
Junior  Class  meeting  and  tell  us 
what  she  thinks  of  us  as  a  class. 
Miss  Tall  indeed  made  us  all  feel 
very  proud,  that  the  Class  of 
twenty  -  Eight  is  the  best  class 
that  will  ever  graduate  from 
Normal.  This,  according  to  psy- 
chology, is  perfectly  natural,  and  it 
is  only  instinctive  on  our  part.  So 
please  don't  criticise  us  for  our  loy- 
alty. According  to  Miss  Tall,  we 
have  made  great  progress  since  we 
have  already  selected  our  colors, 
motto,  flower  and  banner.  After 
Miss  Tail's  talk,  the  officers  who  up 
to  this  time  have  held  office  only 
temporarily,  were  put  into  office  per- 
manently. This  business  was  not 
finished  in  one  meeting,  but  was  car- 
ried over  until  the  next  day,  when 
it  was  completed.  This,  I  consider, 
has  been  the  greatest  recent  event. 

All  the  temporary  officers  were  re. 
elected,  and  I,  as  spokesman  for 
them  all,  wish  to  thank  each  and 
every  Junior  for  his  trust  of  confi- 
dence in  us.  Our  re-election  has  not 
only  shown  us  the  confidence  which 
the  Juniors  have  in  us,  but  also  the 
thanks  they  have  to  give  for  previous 
services  which  we  did  in  the  best  way 
we  could.  With  all  this  behind  us 
and  you  on  our  side,  our  success  is 
certain  if  we  pull  together,  with  all 
our  might. 

If  this  article  hasn't  been  so  In- 
teresting to  you  I  hope  you  at  least 
know  a  little  more  about  the  Juniors. 
. — J.  Karl  Schwartz,  Jr.  7. 
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MAKE  A  DATE 

MARCH  FETE 

CAMPUS  SCHOOL 

AFTERNONN  MARCH  8. 
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CHARLES    ST.,    AT    LEXINGTON 
BALTIMORE 


CORRECT 

FASHIONS       FOR 

COLLEGE 


With  all  the  smart  Accessories 


The  Street  Car 


The   most  convenient 
reliable,  and 
Economical  Sleans  of 
Transportation 


United  Railways  &  Elec.  Company 

OF  BALTIMORE 


FIFTY  PEOPLE  OCCUPIED  ON 
MONDAY  AFTERNOONS  BE. 
TWEEN  FOUR  AND  FIVE 
O'CLOCK. 

Do  you  recall  the  announcement 
made  regarding  dancing  at  the  Ath- 
letic Association  meeting  in  January? 
At  that  time  the  enrollment  of  the 
dancing  class  was  the  big  sum  of 
THREE.  At  present  there  are  fifty 
or  more  girls  in  the  class,  all  prog- 
ressing splendidly  (?);  so  don't  miss 
the  demonstration  that  we  hope  to 
give  soon.  It  promises  to  be  spectac- 
ular.— Audrey  Deppenbrock,  Sr.  7. 


For   Your  Drugs,   Candy,   Kodaks,    Sta- 
tionery,   Gifts,    Etc. 
It's    never    cheaper    elsewhere,    because 

it's  always   cheaper  here. 

507    York    Road,    Towson 


TOWSON    BAKERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  pies,  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and  201 


As    A    Patron    of    The    Normal    School 

THE  TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

(Court  House   Plaza) 
Invites  Tou  to  Open  An  Account  In  Its 
Checking  Department.  Savings  Depart- 
ment,    Christmas    Savings     Club    and 
Rent  A  Safe   Deposit  Box. 
4    Per    Cent.   Interest   on    Savings. 
Open   Satnrday  Evenings 


MASON'S  GARAGE 

York  Bead  and  Willow  Avenue 

TOWSON,   MD. 

Willys  -  Knight    and    Overland    Sales 
and   Service. 


WILLIAM  A.  LEE 

Dealer  In 
FANCY   and    STAPLE    GROCERIES 

Dry  Goods,   Boots  and   Shoes 
Builders'  Supplies.  Hardware,  Etc. 


Start   a    Savings    Account   With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent,  interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money   and    Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 

THE  BERGENRATflER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription    Druggists 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies,  Ko- 
daks. Films,  Stationery,  and  Sporting 
Goods:  Greeting  Cards  for  all  Occas- 
sions.  Agents  for  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens.  "Whitman's  Delicious 
Chocolates    and    Bon-Bons. 

Victrolas   and  Records. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in    Coal.    Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 

Towson,  Md.  Riderwood,  3Id. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -       VEGETABLES 


THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Sei-rice  Motto : 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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IS   YOOl   MIDDLE    X.A_ME   "ADS"? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  Tower 
Light  needs  your  help?  We  need 
and  want  advertisements  for  the 
school  paper. 

When  you  walk  into  a  store  to  buy 
something,  do  you  ever  stop  and 
think  if  the  store  has  an  ad.  in  your 
paper? 

Any  advertisement  that  anybody 
may  bring  in  for  the  Tower  Light 
will  be  appreciated!  Leave  all  sug- 
gestions that  you  have  in  Miss 
Munn's  office. 

Let's  get  busy  and  get  a  lot  of 
business  for  the  Tower  Light. — ■ 
Gladys  Grimes,  Advertising  Manager. 


A  Hindu  philosopher  refuses  to 
marry  because  it  might  interfere  with 
his  work.  More  than  that,  it  might 
interfere  with  his  philosophy. — N.  Y. 
Post. 

Did  j'ou  and  your  wife  agree  in  re- 
gard, to  politics? 

No,  we  didn't.  But  keep  it  to 
yourself,  old  man.  I  wouldn't  have 
her  know  it  for  anything. 


Of  Course. 

"Stockings?"  said  the  salesman. 
"Yes  ma'am,  what  number  do  you 
wear?" 

"What  number?"  snapped  the 
stern  visaged  lady,  ^'Why  two,  of 
course.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  centi- 
pede?" 


We  Invite  You  To  Shop  At  The 

BOULEVAED  SMART  SHOP. 

Inc. 

ANNA  KAY,   Importer 
3.3r(i   Street  at  Greenmount   Avenue 

Gowns,   Coats,   Millinery,   Lingerie 
and  Hosiery. 


SMART  APPAREL 
For  the  College  Girl 


and  the  pleasure  of  receiving  cour- 
teous service  amid  spacious  sur- 
roundings. 


HUTZLER  BPOTHERS 


DOWN'S 

WEDDING 

IN\^TATIONS 

Cards  tor  All  Occasions 

Every  Kind  of  Stationery 

DOWNS, 

Engraver 
229  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

FLORIST  and  NURSERYMAN 

Office;    Cut   Flower   and   Plant   Dept. 

3315   York   Road 

BAIiTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  BOOT  SHOP 

WM.   F.   ORTH,   Proprietor 
(Graduate   Practipedist) 

I.   O.   O.   F.   BLDG.,   TOWSON,   MD. 

(Next  to  Read's) 

Fine    Shoes    for    the    Whole    Family 

DR.   SCHOLL  ARCH  SUPPORTS 

Gym   Shoes,   Rubbers,   Arctics 

Open  Evenings. 


Ladies'   Up-to-Date  Hair  Bobbing 

Shampooing  and  Curling 

WM.   KOERNER 

505  York  Road  Towson,  Md, 


TRe  (Od  Hut 

Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty   Shops 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
York  and  Joppa  Roads 

Ladies   Don'tThrow   Your  Turn   Sole 

Shoes  Away. 
We  repair  them  without  using  nails 
or  stitches.  Shoes  repaired  on  our 
new  Hydro-Pres  Machine  with  water 
proof  cement  Look,  Wear  and  Feel 
like  new  shoes. 


DODGE  BROTHERS 

Motor  Vehicles 

YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

TOWSON,  MD. 


THE  LINDEN 

39    York    Road,    at   Linden    Terrace 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes 
Light  Lunch. 

Visit    our    Ice    Cream    Parlor 
Towson  372-J. 


Reserved  for 

Hochschild=Kohn  &  Co. 


y 
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D.  B.  D.   INITIATIOX. 


Delta  Beta  Delta  held  their  initia- 
tion Friday,  January  7th,  from  6  to 
10  P.  M.  One  by  one  the  little 
pledges  were  led  down  many  flights 
of  steps,  blindfolded  and  stumbling — 
finally,  down  in  the  depths  of  "no- 
where," they  were  led  into  a  dark 
mysterious  room — how  quiet  was 
everything — the  silence  was  broken 
by  a  whack — the  rest  of  the  evening 
the  pledges  spent  in  a  daze — and 
much  amusement  to  the  old  D.  B.  D's. 
(33  old  one's  were  there.) 
When  the  Junior  emerged  from  this 
room,  they  were  beyond  recognition 
— really,  no  one  realized  that  the  new 
members  were  Lula  Bichy,  Sara 
Clark,  Libby  Coale,  Laura  Emory, 
Jean  Horner,  Anne  Ives.  Mary  Keech, 
Helen  Shortall  and  Betty  Van  Sant. 
(Thelma  Watson  and  "Kennie" 
Caldwell,  the  new  Seniors,  helped 
with  the  initiation.) 

After  the  "fire-works"  were  ended 
the  Juniors  took  their  solemn  oath 
and  then  received  the  surprise  of 
their  lives — a  feed!  (really  they 
didn't  eat  much).  After  the  feed 
Laura  and  Mary  were  returned  to 
their  reserved  beds  in  the  infirmary 
and  the  others  limped  painfully  but 
happily  home. — H.  E.  B. 


START  OX  THE  LEVEL. 


At  the  foot  of  the  Catoctin  moun- 
tain, on  a  picturesque  spot  in  Fred- 
erick county,  has  stood  many  years  a 
red  brick  school  house.  Many  les- 
sons it  has  heard  taught —  both  good 
and  bad;  lessons  in  which  both  pupil 
and  teacher  learned. 

When  I  first  entered  that  school- 
room I  found  a  large  group  of  chil- 
dren with  smiling  faces,  eagerly 
watching  me  as  I  prepared  to  dis- 
tribute books.  I  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  wondered  who  would 
learn  the  most —  the  children  or  my- 
self. But  I  finally  decided  that  this 
would    be    determined   later. 

The  next  day  I  started  to  do  some 
real  teaching;  at  least  I  thought  I 
did.  I  had  just  graduated  from  Nor- 
mal School  and  my  "beau"  was 
crammed  full  of  method  and  subject 
matter.  I  even  had  some  canned 
goods  in  my  trunk,  which  were 
available  in  case  my  "bean"  failed 
me.  So  I  began  to  explain  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  etc.,  but  very 
soon  the  children  popped  up  and  said, 
"Mr.  ,  whaf  does  this  mean?" 

Here  I  stopped;  I  began  to  think — 
I  never  did  much  thinking — but  this 
was  one  time  I  really  thought.  Ana 
do  you  know  I  suddenly  realized  that 
I  was  teaching  on  a  peak  that  was  too 
high  for  the  children.  So  the  only 
thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  throw  my 
mental  food  in  reverse  and  bump 
down  to  a  lower  level.  After  I  had 
reached  the  lower  level  I  found  that 


I  had  lost  some  of  the  high  ideals 
that  I  once  possessed.  To  my  great 
surprise  I  discovered  that  I  was  on 
the  level  with  my  children,  and  we 
were  all  in  the  Ford  together.  Be- 
fore, I  was  high-minded,  and  rode  all 
alone.  Now,  while  we  were  together, 
I  resolved  that 'we  would  try  again. 
I  cranked  the  Lizzie,  and  we  started 
to  chuck  along  over  the  bumpy  road 
to  higher  standards  and  ideals.  At 
first  we  found  the  road  full  of  ter- 
rible bumps,  and  we  had  a  hard 
time  to  get  over  some  of  them,  but 
we  tried  to  master  every  situation. 

Day  after  day  we  tried  to  learn 
something  new.  which  would  bring 
us  a  little  closer  to  our  ideal. 

The  year  is  now  about  half  over, 
and  I  hope  we  are  half  way  up  the 
high  peak.  We  believe  when  June 
arrives  it  will  find  us  on  the  high 
peak  looking  back  over  the  roads  we 
have  passed,  some  rough  and  bumpy, 
while  some  were  concrete.  After 
all  the  hard  work  on  the  top  we  hope 
to  find  the  sun  shining,  and  that  will 
banish  the  cares  of  the  past. Then  we 
shall  cast  our  eyes  to  a"  higher  peak 
and  say,  "We  shall  tackle  you  next, 
and  hope  to  find  you  better  than  this 
one." 

So,  after  all,  it  doesn't  make  so 
much  difference  whether  you  ride  in 
a  Packard  or  a  Ford.  We  all  have 
to  start  on  the  level  and  climb  the 
peak  of  life  step  by  step. — L.  H.  D., 
'26. 


JOKE. 

One  day  Adele  Flook  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  socialized  recitation  for  the 
following  day.  She  assigned  the 
topic  "Trouble  in  Kansas"  to  Bob 
Dickey.  Of  course  Bob's  mind  was 
far  away  and  this  was  her  reply: 
"Who  said  I  had  trouble  in  Kan- 
sas?" 


Soliloquies   of  a  Sub-Xormal. 

George's  family  is  very  well-con- 
nected. They  are  "hooked  in"  on 
every  place  on  the  line. 


My  room-mate  quotes  Augelo 
Patri:  "A  teacher  is  like  God.  Some- 
times she  releases  a  soul."  But  the 
irreverent  girl  adds  that  the  only  way 
she  will  ever  release  a  soul  will  be 
by  murdering  some  one. 


Mr.  Walther,  in  a  fourth  period 
geography  class,  talking  of  Amund- 
sen's trip  to  the  North  Pole,  said: 
"And  the  first  thing  they  had  was 
sandwiches," 

Margaret  Baker,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  in  this  class,  but  had 
forgotten  and  gone  to  lunch,  came  iu 
about  this  time  and  hearing  Mr. 
Walther's  remark,  said:  "No,  we 
didn't,   we  had   soup  first." 


LAUGH  IT  OFF! 


Mary — Mother,    aren't    sheep    the 
dumbest  animals  you  ever  saw? 
Mother — Yes    my  lamb. 


Two  colored  men  who  had  just  re- 
duced the  population  of  a  farmer's 
hen   roost,   were   making  a   getaway. 

"Laws,  Mose,"  gasped  Sam,  "why 
you  s'pose  them  flies  follow  us  so 
close?" 

"Keep  gallopin',  nigger,"  said 
Mose,  "them  ain't  flies;  them's  buck- 
shot." 


Teacher:  Now  children,  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  a  hippopotamus,  but 
you  won't  know  what  a  hippopotamus 
is  unless  you  pay  strict  attention  and 
look  at  me. 


We  heard  one  of  our  colleagues  re- 
mark: "1  got  my  winter  coat  today. 
It's  not  so  hot,  but  it  keeps  out  the 
cold." 


Miss  McEachern,  directing  music: 
When  I  put  my  hand  up  I  want  "A", 
and    when    I    put    it    down    I    want 


The    modern    version   should    read 
that  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  male. 


When  anything  goes  wrong  in  Italy 
nowadays,  Mussolini  apologizes  to 
himself. 


"That  young   doctor   is   quite   con- 
ceited,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes;   he's  an  I  specialist." 


Dot:   You  look  as  if  you'd  suffered 
terribly. 

Rach:   Thanks!      Am  I  as  thin  as  all 
that. 


Americans,  we  read,  are  gradually 
acquiring  a  culture  .of  their  own. 
The  only  trouble  now  is  where  to 
park  it. 


"Is  she  intellectual?" 

"No.   I   find   her  very  intelligent." 


Dancing,  we  read,  is  on  the  wane. 
Still,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dancing 
on  the  wax. 


Miss  Eckford  (showing  a  group  of 
pictures):  This  is  a  very  poor  pic- 
ture of  Stevenson. 

Miss  Flook:   What  did  he  do? 

Oh!    he   wrote   the   Scarlet   Letter. 


She — Who  is  that  fellow  with  long 
hair? 

He — He's  from  Yale. 

She — Oh,  I've  often  heard  of  those 
Yale  locks. 
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THE  BEAUTIES  OP  ?,*ATURE. 

Of  all  the  beauties  arouud  us 

No  tongue  can  ever  tell, 
But  our  souls  just  grow  and  broaden, 

Our  bosoms  are  caused  to  swell. 

By  the  glory  of  the  blazing  sunset. 

And  the  glimpse  of  the  rosy  dawn. 
And  the  myriads     of     stars     in  the 
heavens 
When  twilight's  deep  curtains  are 
drawn. 

We  gaze  at  the  brook  in  wonder 
And  think  of  its  ceaseless  flow, 

It's  laughter  and  tiny  ripples, 

And    the    music      it      gives    as    it 
flows. 

Carelessly  on  to  the  ocean, 

Where  it's  drawn  by  sunbeams  In 
play, 
Up  in  a  golden  chariot 

To  cloudlets  far  away. 

We  look  at  the  verdant  meadows. 
So  dotted  with  little  flowers. 

Which  lift  their  heads  to  the  heavens 
And  are  grateful  for  tiny  showers. 

) 
The  mountains  arise  in  the  distance 

Majestic  against  the  sky; 
Their  purple  heights  in  splendor 

With  heavy  storm  clouds  vie. 

From  the   amber     fields     of  waving 
grain, 

To  the  ocean's  vast  expanse, 
The   glory  of   God   is   manifest 

Wherever  the  sun's  rays  glance. 

We  see  His  love  in  nature. 

For  nature  is  only  God 
Showing  His  love  for  His  children 
Thru  the  beauties  which  come  from 
the  sod. 

Lorena  Aist,  Sr.  4. 


THE    SKATER'S    SONG. 

I  sing  a  song  as  I  speed  along, 
And  I  fling  out  my  arms  in  glee; 

I  bend  and  sway  oer  the  smooth  ice 
away, 
Merry,  and  glad,  and  free. 

The  chill  winds  blow,  and  the  clouds 
hold  snow, 
But  I  laugh  in  the  face  of  a  gale. 
The  clear   ice  gleams  and      the   cold 
light  streams. 
As  onward   and   faster  I   sail. 

The    banks,    snow      white,    are    a 

dazzling  sight. 
And  the  trees  like  sentinels  stern. 
Yet  in  patches  of  green,  spring  echoes 

are  seen. 
Showing   where   the   ice   no  longer 

is  firm. 

The  steel  skates  ring,  and  the  song 
they  sing, 
Thrills  on  the  frosty  air; 
While  the  blustering  breeze,  with  its 
breaths  that  freeze 
Blows  away  my  sorrows  and  care. 
Eleanora  Bowling,  Jr.  I. 


ALMOST  NIGHT. 

Almost   dusk — a  tender  grayness 
Enfold's   earth's   tiredness; 
Almost  dusk,  and  yet  the  sun 
Still  lingers  e'er  the  day  is  done. 

Almost  night!    a  breath  of  promise 
Warms  earth's  weary  cheek — 
A  silent  stirring  iu  the  branches 
Sighs  "Sleep,  earth  sleep." 

And  still  a  lingering  farewell 

Of   twilight   kissing   hills   and   dells; 

Then  stillness,     greyness,     darkness 

tells — • 
That  it  is  almost  night. 

L.  Higbee,  Sr.  6. 


TO  F.  B. 

Her   dress    is    grassy   green 
AVith  tiny  touches  of  cream'  lace. 

A  kindly  countenance 
Showing   slight   traces 
Of  Ages   fine  etchings. 
Soft  brown  eyes 
Moving  wearily 
Under  tired  lids. 
Like  slow  moving  water 
Is  her  liquid  voice 
Soothing    and    lulling 

Beautiful — years  ago 
Even  more   lovely  now. 

She  dares  not  meet 
My  deep  searching  glance. 
The  secret  of  her 
Remains  my  own. 

M.  S.,  Jr.  5. 


THE  LADDER  OP  LIFE. 

The  diamond  in  beauty  never  would 
glow 
It  it  were  not  polished  with  care; 
Thus  the  dross  of  our  lives  may  be 
refined 
By  the  hardships  we  must  bear. 

Out  of  these  trials     comes     all  our 
strength 
To  battle  in  life's  hard  school. 
To  win   the   fight,     in     spite     of  its 
length. 
And  portray  the  golden  rule. 

It  is  not  by  easy  steps  we  climb 
The  summit  of  life's  domain. 
But    by    mounting    obstacles    in    our 
way 
We  do  reach  the  highest  plain. 
Lorena  Aist,  Sr.   4. 


A  TEACHER'S  LAMENT. 

(With   due  apologies   to   my   friend, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley). 

When  the  snow  is  on  the  roadside 

And  the  river's  frozen  o'er, 

And  you'd  like  to  go  a  skatin' 

With   some   friends  o'  yours  once 
more. 


Oh,  'tis  then  you  get  to  thinkin' 

'Bout  them  "good  old  Normal  days" 
If  you  could  live  them  once  again 
You'd  change  'em  lots  o'  ways. 

When  you  hear  the  bell  a  ringing 

And  you  know  it's  time  for  school. 
And  your  job  is  just  to  make  them 
kids 

Obey  the  Golden  Rule; 
'Tis  there  you  don  your  dignity 

And  try  to  look  most  wise 
When  you  find  yourself  a  gazing 

Into  thirty  pairs  o'  eyes. 

\ 

You'd  try  to  'preciate  the  things 

The  teachers  did  for  you. 
Instead  of  acting  kinder  smart 

As  all  of  us  would  do; 
You  wouldn't   mind  someone's   cross 
words. 

Nor  someone's  searching  gaze 
If  you  could  travel  back  again 

"To  them  old  Normal  days. 

A  resolution  might  help  out — 

Then  yes,  my  word!  I'll  make  it. 
And  swear  by  all  the  stars  above 

That  I  shall  never  break  it. 
If  old  maid  school  marm  I  must  be 

I'll  just  accept  my  lot 
And  spend  my  days  in  learning  kids 

To  be — what  I  was  not. 

Constance  Mullinix,  one  of  '24. 


SEVENTH  GRADE  POEMS. 


THE  STORM. 

Off  in  distance  came  a  funnel  shaped 
cloud. 

Closer  and  closer  it  came. 

Taking  up  everything  in  its  path. 

The  people  grew  scared  and  ran 
everywhere. 

It  took  up  the  houses  and  blew  them 
away. 

Even  the  children  stopped  their  play 
and  ran  hurrying  and  scurrying 
everywhere. 

And  after  the  storm  there  was  noth- 
ing left  but  the  gallant  Oak. 
Edwin   Kimble. 


SUNBEAaMS. 

Across  the  snow  the  sunbeams  glide, 
Dripping  pearls     clad     in  endless 
white. 
The  earth  is  a  beautiful,  wonderful 
bride. 
No  sky  was  ever  so  fine  and  bright. 
The     sunbeams     whisper     in     their 
sleep. 
An  write  upon  their  hidden  scroll, 
The   Alpine    path    is      so   rugged,    so 
steep. 
How  am  I  to  reach  that  treasured 
goal. 
Th   espring  comes  with   its     dew  so 
clear 
And  whispers  in  the  sunbeams  ear. 
The  autumn  is  coming  with     loving 
soul 
It  will  help  you  reach  your  treas- 
ured goal. 

Helen  Winter. 
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LOOK   FOR    A   PRINCEvSS. 


Princess  Ataloa.  a  Chickasaw  con- 
tralto, will  give  a  concert  of  Indian 
music  at  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  on  Monday  evening,  March 
2S.  at  S.15  o'clock.  The  program 
wliich  will  take  the  form  of  a  lec- 
ture recital,  will  include  Kiowa, 
Chippewa,  Sioux  and  Zuni  tribal 
songs,  also  Indian  Dances  which  will 
be  given  in  native  Indian  costume. 
Princess  Ataloa  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  Foreign  Students  who 
visited   the   school   last  October. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    UXKXOWX 
TEACHER. 


And  what  of  teaching?  Ah,  there 
you  have  the  worst  paid,  and  the 
best  rewarded,  of  all  the  vocations. 
Dare  not  to  enter  it  unless  you  love 
it.  For  the  vast  majority  of  men 
and  women  it  has  no  promise  of 
wealth  or  fame,  but  they,  to  whom  it 
is  dear  for  its  own  sake,  are  among 
the  nobility  of  mankind. 

I  sing  the  praise  of  the  unknown 
teacher.  Great  generals  win  cam- 
paigns, but  it  is  the  unknown  soldier 
who  wins  the  war. 

Famous  educators  plan  new  sys- 
tems of  pedagogy,  but  it  is  the  un- 
known teacher  who  delivers  and 
guides  the  young.  He  lives  in  ob- 
scurity and  contends  with  hardships. 
For  him  no  trumpets  blare,  no  char- 


iots wait,  no  golden  decorations  are 
decreed.  He  keeps  the  watch  along 
the  borders  of  darkness  and  makes 
the  attack  on  the  trenches  of  ignor- 
ance and  folly.  Patient  in  his  daily 
duty,  he  strives  to  conquer  the  evi". 
powers  whicli  are  the  enemies  of 
youth.  He  awakens  sleeping  spirits. 
He  quickens  the  indolent,  encourages 
the  eager,  steadies  the  unstable.  He 
communicates  his  own  joy  in  learn, 
ing  and  shares  with  boys  and  girls 
the  best  treasures  of  his  mind.  He 
lights  many  candles  which,  in  later 
years,  will  shine  back  to  cheer  him. 
This  is  his  reward. 

Knowledge  may  be  gained  from 
books,  but  the  love  of  knowledge  is 
transmitted  only  by  personal  contact. 
No  one  has  deserved  better  of  the 
republic  than  the  unknown  teacher. 
No  one  is  more  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
democratic  aristocracy,  "king  of 
himself  and  servant  of  mankind." 
Henry  Van  Dyke. 


CREATIVE   ART. 


One  of  the  principal  topics  of  pres- 
ent-day conversation  among  educa- 
tors is  creative  art.  What  is  cre- 
ative art?  By  creative  art,  we  mean 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  ideas 
which  children  conceive  and  enter- 
tain. The  work  in  the  art  classes  in 
the  Normal  School  Department  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  work  in  the 
art  classes  of  the  elementary  school. 


Many  of  the  students  who  come  to 
the  Normal  School  have  never  had 
art  work  of  any  kind,  therefore  we 
begin  at  the  beginning.  There  are 
two  divisions  of  the  course;  letter- 
ing and  poster-making,  and  illustra- 
tions of  stories  or  poems  suitable  for 
elementary  grades.  The  hardest 
part  of  ail  is  to  get  started,  for  no 
student  becomes  independent  merely 
by  being  told  to  think  for  himself, 
nor  original  merely  by  being  ordered 
not  to  be  a  copy  cat.  Most  of  our 
work  is  original,  but  sometimes  in 
order  to  get  a  start  we  copy  work, 
using  a  different  medium  of  expres- 
sion. For  example,  a  small  black 
and  white  sketch  will  be  reproduced 
in  a  large  colored  cut  paper  poster. 
For  economy's  sake,  we  use  news, 
paper  to  cut  our  pattern  and  after 
we  get  satisfactory  ones  we  trace  the 
outline  on  good  colored  paper,  cut 
out  the  forms  and  paste  all  parts  on 
our  background.  In  making  our 
posters  we  try  to  keep  in  mind  the 
following  rules: 

1.  Make  the  wording  fit  in  as  a 
part  of  the  poster. 

2.  Keep  all  the  areas  fiat  and 
simple.  Put  the  softest  colors  in  the 
largest  areas  and  the  brightest  ones 
in  the  small  spots.  Any  part  to 
which  we  wish  to  call  attention  may 
be  in  bright  colors. 

3.  Make  believe  you  are  some 
passerby  who  is  looking  at  your 
poster   for   the   first     time.      Does   it 
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attract  your  attention?  Would  you 
stop  to  read  it?  Does  it  make  you 
want  to  do  the  things  it  tells  you 
about? 

In  these  posters  which  you  see  re- 
produced in  the  Tower  Light  we  have 
tried  to  fulfill  all  these  requirements.* 

The  order  of  procedure  for  illus- 
trations is  entirely  different.  We 
decide  upon  the  story  or  poem  we 
should  like  to  illustrate  and  then  we 
take  our  paper  and  draw  as  much  as 
we  can  without  any  help.  When  a 
student  gets  to  the  point  where  he 
can  go  no  further  he  either  gets  help 
from  the  teacher  or  looks  up  a  pic- 
ture in  the  library  which  will  help 
with  that  part.  When  a  picture  is 
found  which  satisfies  the  require- 
ments he  studies  it  carefully,  closes 
the  book  and  reproduces  it  in  his 
picture.  This  is  the  same  way  as 
that  in  which  an  illustrator  proceeds. 
He  has  a  large  supply  of  illustrative 
material  from  which  he  copies  ideas 
needed  to  complete  the  background 
or  foreground  of  his   picture. 

When  we  work  with  the  children, 
we  allow  them  to  illustrate  their  fa- 
vorite story  or  poem,  drawing  the 
part  which  appeals  most  to  them. 
The  results  obtained  are  quite  amaz- 
ing. After  the  picture  is  completed 
the  teacher  talks  to  each  child  about 
the  story  he  has  illustrated. 

I  am  glad  the  day  is  past  when 
each  child  is  required  to  make  a 
drawing  exactly  like  the  one  the 
teacher  puts  on  the  blackboard.  This 
method  was  stultifying  to  the  child's 
creative  power,  while  our  procedure 
today  deva(ops  his  originality  and 
power  of  self  expression  in  a  truly 
satisfying  way. 

Gertrude  S.  Woolsey. 

Dept.  of  Fine  Arts. 


.iNOTHKU    PHOMIXEXT    ALU-MXA, 

MARIA  (BRISCOE)  CROKER, 

POETESS. 


Maria  Briscoe  Croker,  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  cultured  women 
of  Baltimore,  and  a  poetess  of  no 
mean  worth,  is  an  alumna  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School.  She 
graduated  in  1S93  and  was  both  his- 
torian and  valedictorian  of  her  class. 
In  the  same  year  she  wrote  the  class 
essay  for  the  World's  Fair.  She 
taught  in  the  grade  schools  of  St. 
Mary's  County,  was  principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Mechanicsville.  and 
later  became  an  English  teacher  in 
the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  in 
Baltimore. 

Like  many  other  of  our  gradu- 
ates, she  married  and  has  five  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  are  college  gradu- 
tes.  She.  too,  has  continued  her  in- 
terest in  things  literary,  and  finds 
diversion  in  writing  poems  and  his- 
torical sketches.  She  contributed  a 
group  of  patriotic  poems  to  the 
Maryland  State  Historical  Collection 
and  for  four  years  wrote  poems 
which  were  published  in  "Antholo- 
gy of  Newspaper  Verse,"  by  F.  P. 
Davis.  Her  latest,  a  collection  of 
poems  entitled  Vision  and  Verity, 
has  just  been  published  by  The  Nor- 
man. Remington  Company.  A  copy 
of  this  book  may  be  found  in  our  li. 
brary. 

The  following  express  some  of  the 
beautiful  thoughts  she  has: 


AX  EXCERPT  FROM  THE  MOXTH- 
I>Y  BILLETIX  OF  GARRETT 
HEIGHTS    SCHOOL.,    HAMILTOX. 


THE    CARDIXAL'S    FLOWERS. 

i  That    soring    has    surely   come    again 

We    know    in    Baltimore, 
When   tender  little   crocus  flowers 
Bloom  by  the  Cardinal's  door. 

In  tints  of  yellow,  pink  and  blue. 

The  wee,  sweet,  dainty  things, 
I've    seen    them    down    old    Charles 
street 

These    many,    many    springs. 


"Food    for   thought"   was   supplied 
by  the  speakers  of  the  evening — Miss 
Llda  Lee  Tall.  Principal  of  Maryland 
State    Normal    School;    Mr.    Carleton  | 
E.  Douglass.     Assistant     Superinten- ! 
dent  of  Public  Education;  Mrs.  Harry! 
E.   Parkhurst,   President  of  the  State  ' 
P.    T.    A.;    Mrs.    Harry    .Mitchell,    the 
first    president    of      the    Association;' 
-Mi.^s  R.  Jane  Gilmour.  Vice-Principal. ' 
and  -Mr.  Folger  .McKinsey.      The  lat- 
ter  better   known      to     some   as   the 
Bentztown   Bard,  carried   us  back   to 
"Child    Land"    through      his    poems, 
cleverly    and    delightfully      depicting 
the    "stick    candy"      days.      Cobwebs 
were  brushed  from  old  memories  and 
more      than       one      found      himself 
"wishing  they  were  kids  again,  doing 
what  they  did  then." 

In  short — a  good  time  was  had  by 
all! — Christina  S.  Hesshan,  ) 


This    year    they're    blooming    all    in 
white. 
Beside   the   Cardinal's   door: 
And    sadness     fills    the    hearts    and 
homes 
Of  his  loved  Baltimore. 


FORSVTHI.A. 

The   banners  of  the   Spring  are   out, 

Forsythia   is  here. 
Gay    bits   of   saffron    loveliness 

Are  shining  far  and   near. 

"The  flowers  are  coming  every  one." 
This    is    the   word    it   brings. 

We've  listened   for  the  me,ssage 
These  .many    happy    Springs. 

The  Winter's  ice-locked  reign  is  o'er. 
Spent   is  its  chilling  sway: 
Forsythia's  blooming  down  the  lanes, 
And  Spring  is  on  its  way! 


THE    E.ASTER    P.AR.ADE. 

Tripping    down    Charles    Street 
See,    they   come    thronging 
A  bright   promenade! 
Baltimore   beauties 
On  dress  parade. 
Alluring,    entrancing. 
This  bright   Easter  day. 
Sweet  as  the  spring  flowers 
That    bloom   on   their   way. 
Belles    of    Old    Baltimore, 
Dainty  and  sweet. 
Tripping  so   merrily 
Down  old   Charles   Street! 

Sunshine    and    blossoms. 
Laughter   and   chat. 
Blend   with   the    beauty 
Of  costume  and  hat. 
Grey  eyes  and   blue  eyes 
And  soft   eyes   of  brown, 
Dear   little   maidens 
Of    Baltimore    town! 
Beaux  in  attendance, 
Gallant  and  fine. 
Walking  together. 
Walking  in  line! 

Glorious  youth 
I      In   the   glorious  spring! 
I      Dreaming  of  love 
{      That  the  future  must  bring. 
I       Tripping    down    Charles    Street 

Where   sunshine's   aglow 

Just  as  their  grandmothers 

Did  long  ago. 

When  Baltimore  smiled 

In   the   ancient   regime 

Of  the  dear  bygone  days 

That  are  only  a  dream. 

That    dream    lives   again,    they    walk 

as  before 
In  the   Easter  parade,  down  Charles 

Street  once  more. 
They  have  stepped  from  the  portraits 

of  Bordley  and   Peale 
Such  charm  to  display  and  such  grace 

to  reveal! 
No    lovelier    ladies    in    all    the    wide 

land 
With  grandeur  and  grace  and  proud 

air  of  command. 
Their  beautiful  garments  once  more 

are  astir 
With    the   scent    of   musk   roses   and 

sweet  lavender. 
Such  frills  and  such  furbelows,  such 

rare  old  lace! 
That     froths     like    white    sea     foam 

around   each   fair  face. 
Tall    stately    gallants    bend    courtly 

and  low. 
Oe'r  white  hands — that  were  laid  in 

the  dust   long  ago. 
'Tis    the    spell    of    a    moment — they 

vanish  in  air. 
But    the   charm    of   their   presence    I 

feel   everywhere. 
And    I    know   that    their   spirits   have 

.somehow  touched   mine. 
In    communion    and    fellowship    ten- 
der and   fine. 
I  wake  from  the  spell  of  a  day  that 

is  dead 
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To  the  grace  ot  the  glad  living  pres- 
ent   instead. 

The  sun  is  still  shining  along  old 
Charles  Street 

Where  love  is  still  lovely  and  youth 
is  still  sweet; 

Where  beauty  of  form  and  beauty  of 
face, 

Still  blend  in  a  picture  of  color  and 
grace. 

No  scene  more  alluring,  more  charm- 
ing and  gay 

Than  the  Charles  Street  parade  on 
a  bright  Easter  Day! 


THE    CALiIi. 

Oh,  let's  away  from  the  city's  harsh 
din, 

Its  traflic,  its  turmoil,  its  strife  and 
its  din; 

We'll  seek  the  broad  freedom  of 
wide,  open  spaces. 

The  dim  green  of  forest,  the  mysti- 
cal places, 

Where  leaflet  and  blossom,  and  bird- 
song  and  bee 

Are  calling  with  rapture  for  you 
and  for  me. 

O,  fling  all  the  cares  of  the  city  aside. 

Its  sham  and  its  fashion,  its  pomp 
and  its  pride. 

And  seek  the  sweet  living  by  cliff- 
steep   and   shore, 

Where  the  surge  of  the  great  waters 
beats  evermore. 

And  the  roar  of  the  waves  and  the 
song  ot  the  sea 

Are  calling  with  rapture  for  you  and 
for  me. 


HOXOR   SOCIETY  NOTES. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Chi  Alpha 
Sigma  Fraternity,  held  March  5th,  in 
Richmond  Hall,  seven  alumnae, 
whose  post-graduate  work  was  con- 
sidered outstanding,  were  unani- 
mously invited  to  become  members 
of  the  society.     Their  names  follow: 

Miss  Mary  Hudson  Scarborough. 

Honorable    Charles   Linthicum. 

Miss   Laura   Cairnes. 

Miss  Theresa  Wiedefeld. 

Miss   Agnes   Snyder 

Miss   Irene   Steele. 

Miss  Florence  Bonn. 

Three  members:  Laura  Aist.  Ray- 
etta  France  and  Margaret  Rohrer, 
gave  county  history  reports  that 
showed  careful  and  painstaking  in- 
vestigation. It  was  decided  that  the 
material  on  seven  counties  collected 
so  far,  should  be  compiled  by  the 
history  committee  and  duplicated  by 
a  commercial  multigraphing  concern 
before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
The  copy  containing  photographs  and 
other  illustrative  material  will  be 
placed  in  the  library  of  the  school. 
Other  copies  will  be  sold  at  cost  to 
subscribers. 

This  county  history  project  will  be 
continued  until  material  on  all  coun- 
ties of  Maryland  not  easily  obtainable 
elsewhere  will  have  been  incorporat- 


ed into  this  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
teachers  interested  in  stressing  the 
history  of  their  counties  will  find 
this  material  helpful. 

A  pleasant  social  hour  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  gave  the  members  an 
opportunity  for  informal  conversa- 
tions with  one  another. 


THE   TRIP  TO  WASHINGTON. 


Earlier  than  usual  last  Saturday 
there  was  a  scramble  and  hustle  to 
go  to  breakfast — feet  went  hurrying 
up  the  steps  after  gulping  down  some 
breakfast.  A  wild  dash  was  made 
for  the  trolley,  and  we  missed  it — 
suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly  an- 
other car  rolled  up  the  tracks  and 
we  caught  that  one! 

Our  minds  were  probably  not 
educationally  benefitted  while  riding 
on  the  trolley,  except  for  reading 
several  ads  on  how  to  become  beauti- 
ful, how  to  have  white  teeth  and 
by  looking  longingly  at  a  handsome 
youth. 

Finally,  our  destination  was 
reached,  and  we  stood  patiently  on 
the  street  corner  laboriously  wiping 
dust  from  our  eyes  and  holding  our 
skirts  down.  Our  special  bus  ar- 
rived and  we,  with  some  of  the  fac- 
ulty members,  hopped  in  and  found 
that  we  had  three  too  many,  so  three 
half  sat  and  half  stood  all  the  way 
over.  There  was  a  constant  jabber- 
jabber  until  about  10:30,  when  sud- 
denly voices  stopped  and  paper  bags 
began  to  rattle — ah,  lunches!  The 
dormitory  had  remembered  that  we 
are  always  hungry!  How  good 
those  sandwiches  tasted,  and  the 
bananas  and  cake!  We  finished 
lunch  just  in  time,  for  the  bus  drew 
up  before  the  capitol,  the  capitol  of 
our  nation!  Indeed,  it  should  thrill 
us  immensely — we  were  full  of  ex- 
pectations, for  we  were  to  visit  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  We  went  into  the  office 
building  of  the  House;  there  we  met 
Mr.  Linthicum,  Maryland's  repre- 
sentative. He  kindly  showed  us  the 
way  to  the  tunnel  leading  to  the 
House  itself.  We  saw  some  gor- 
geous paintings  and  a  room  of 
statues!  Then  we  went  into  the 
balcony  of  the  room  where  the  Re- 
presentatives come  together  to  de- 
bate questions  of  the  day.  Mr.  Long- 
worth  was  the  speaker  and  he  seemed 
to  have  a  terrible  time  getting  the 
House  to  come  to  order.  There  was 
much  confusion,  and  we  were  unable 
to  really  know  what  was  being  dis- 
cussed. We  did  hear  them  speak  of 
the  Farm  Relief  Bill  and  something 
about  an  important  letter  that  was 
taken  from  the  files.  Our  knees 
actually  shook  and  we  felt  guilty 
when  this  dark  foreign  looking  man 
accused   someone  of  taking  it! 

The  confusion  was  so  great  that 
we  soon  left  and  went  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  so  crowded  that  we  were  al- 


lowed to  enter  for  only  three  min- 
utes. We  heard  the  roll  call  and 
part  of  the  discussion  on  the  Farm 
Relief  Bill.  The  Senate  came  up  to 
our  expectations  and  we  were  reluc- 
tant to  leave.  We  then  visited  the 
Supreme  Courtroom,  which  was  most 
solemn  looking,  and  then  we  went 
into  the  balcony  of  the  Congressional 
Library  and  looked,  down  into  the 
huge,  quiet  reference  room  with  row 
upon  row  of  books.  The  cafeteria 
was  visited  next,  for  Washington  ice 
cream  was  very  tempting.  Our  visit 
was  over  all  too  soon,  and  we  rode 
around  from  building  to  building, 
ending   at   Lincoln   Memorial. 

The  visit  was  one  which  we 
shall  never  forget — more  reasons 
than  one — for  we  had  our  pictures 
taken  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol  with 
Mr.  Linthicum  the  center  of  attrac. 
tion! — and  then  the  bus  rumbled  on 
to  Baltimore,  and  M.  S.  N.  S.  was 
reached  at  5:00. 

Harriett  Brewer,  Sr.  IV. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    HYGIENE   AND 
PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


On  February  the  8th,  Dr.  Roscoe 
Hyde,  Professor  of  Immunology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting talk  in  our  assembly.  He 
cited  briefly  the  history  ot  this  fam- 
ous school  as  an  experiment  for  sev- 
eral years  before  it  was  officially 
opened  on  October  22,  1926.  This 
is  the  best  endowed,  largest  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped,  school  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  it  will  serve 
as  a  magnificent  example  for  the 
founding  of  other  schools  which  may 
follow. 

Hygiene  and  public  health  is  a 
topic  of  world  force.  It  is  one  thing 
about  which  all  nations  may  think 
in  common,  striving  together  tor  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  pro- 
motion  of  health. 

There  are  many  departments  or- 
ganized in  the  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health.  Some  of  these  are: 
departments  of  distribution  of  dis- 
ease, nutrition,  physiology,  medical 
zoology,  and  immunology.  Dr.  Hyde 
described  briefly  the  work  of  each 
department  recalling  the  work  of 
Dr.  McCollum  on  vitamines  in  the  de- 
partment  of   nutrition. 

As  a  closing  point.  Dr.  Hyde  said 
that  no  agent  could  do  so  much  to- 
ward improving  hygiene  and  pro- 
moting good  health  as  the  teacher, 
in  disseminating  scientific  knowledge 
that  is  accumulated  at  such  a  school 
as  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Public  Health. 

LENA  REILLY,  Reporter. 


Teacher — i"Is  this  composition 
original?" 

Dot — "I  don't  know;  I  forgot  to 
ask  my  roommate," 
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WHAT     MTvSK^     CAN     DO    KOH 
EliB.MENTARY  CHllvDREN. 


By  T.  W.  Rice,  Class  of  '24.  [ 

Principal,  New  Market,  Md.  | 
Irving  Berlin  or  Beethoven?  Slap-j 
stick  musical  comedy  or  grand  opera? 
Corned  beef  and  cabbage  or  fricassee 
of  chicken?  For  which  of  these  does 
the  public  clamor?  Which  takes 
precedence  over  the  other  in  the 
mind  of  "Homo  Americanus"?  Glance 
around  you,  observe  your  fellow 
men,  and  you  will  have  answered 
these  questions.  In  fact,  it  would  do 
no  harm  to  apply  a  self  diagnosis! 

The  school  has  an  issue  to  face 
which  it  must  not  shirk.  Children 
come  in  contact  every  day  with  the 
worst  in  music  and  in  other  art;  sel- 
dom does  the  best  enter  their  lives. 
In  the  movies,  through  the  radio,  the 
victrola  and  piano  we  get  jazz.  All 
of  these  mediums  of  expression  tend 
to  accentuate  the  current  tendency 
towards  degradation  and  dissolution 
In  art. 

Good  music  is  rare  in  the  homes  of 
our  land.  Of  two  hundred  typical 
homes  investigated  last  year  in  Fred- 
crick  county,  in  which  there  was 
some  form  of .  music.  85  per  cent  en- 
couraged only  jazz!  Of  the  remain- 
ing 1.5  per  cent,  7  per  cent  encour- 
aged both  jazz  and  classical  music; 
8  per  cent  encouraged  only  the  best 
in  music!  These  figures  are  start- 
ling, yet  1  feel  safe  in  saying  they 
are  pretty  much  the  same  the  coun- 
try over. 

This  means  that  the  school  lias  a 
great  obstacle  to  overcome  because 
of  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  parents.  The  radio,  victrola  and 
I)iano  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
tlie  home  by  furnishing  music  of  a 
sober  and  lasting  quality.  When 
WBAL.  a  Baltimore  radio  station, 
was  inaugurated,  it  devoted  itself  al- 
most exclusively  to  classical  music. 
One  of  my  patrons  at  that  time,  a 
very  successful  business  man  and 
father  of  four  children,  informed  me 
that  he  always  avoided  WBAL  be- 
cause the  music  got  on  his  nerves. 
With  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
adult  public,  can  we  blame  children 
for  exhibiting  a  poor  taste  in  music 
or  in  other  forms  of  art? 

The  school   must     strive     to  lay  a 


solid  foundation  in  musical  knowl. 
edge.  This  can  be  best  done  by 
giving  the  child  a  chance  to  gain  a 
"sense"  or  "feeling"  for  what  he 
hears,  and  encouraging  him  to  care- 
fully discriminate  between  what  is 
good  and  what  is  poor.  The  child 
will  learn  to  love  and  appreciate  fully 
only  that  which  he  enjoys.  The 
safest  rule  in  teaching  music  is  to 
eliminate  drudgery  and  devise  new 
and  better  methods  for  holding  the 
interest  of  the  child. 

Music  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
the  socializing  factors  in  education. 
There  are  more  latent  possibilities  in 
music  than  in  any  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum. 

There  is  a  fine  chance  to  develop 
group  and  individual  responsibility 
through  music  training.  All  chil- 
dren should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  natural  human  re- 
sponse to  rhythm  and  melody,  which 
all  persons  possess.  A  child  should 
be  encouraged  in  self-expression  and 
(music  offers  a  wide  field  for  its  de- 
velopment. W  i  t  h  responsibility 
comes  self-control — control  of  the 
voice,  hands,  feet  and  mind.  Every 
child  will  respond  to  rhythm  to  some 
degree.  This  training  in  sensing 
rhythm  is  perhaps  the  greatest  work 
we  can  do  in  the  Elementary  School. 
I  Of  probably  equal  importance  is 
the  development  of  a  pleasant  sing- 
ing voice,  with  a  repertoire  of  good 
songs.  Monotones  may  be  easily 
eliminated  in  the  early  grades. 
Every  normal  child  likes  to  sing  if 
the  words  and  music  are  interesting. 
Throughout  all  this  work,  of  course, 
runs  music  appreciation.  I  believe 
,  that  the  best  way  to  gain  true  ap- 
l^reciation  in  the  early  elementary 
grades  is  through  the  rhythm,  exer- 
cises and  songs  mentioned  above,  and 
not  through  records  of  classical  se- 
I  lections.  These  records  may  come 
I  later  in  the  grades  and  will  reach 
'their  fullest  development  in  High 
School. 

Music  should  humanize  the  child. 
It  should  give  him  a  chance 
for  initiative.  It  should  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  group — an  indispensable 
part.  We  train  in  citizenship  through 
the  development  of  responsibility, 
.self-(-onlr(i!,  initiative  and  active  par- 


ticipation. If  possible,  all  schools 
should  encourage  elementary  and 
primary  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  as- 
semblies and  entertainments.  By 
means  of  these  agencies  the  child 
will  learn  to  love  that  for  which  he 
had  little  liking.  Music  better 
develops  good  thinking  habits  than 
arithmetic  and  some  other  subjects. 
It  builds  character  and  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation. In  short,  the  correct 
study  of  music  makes  for  a  better 
and  richer  life  in  all  respects. 

To  summarize:  by  giving  the  child 
a  foundation  of  good  music  we  build 
character,  good  citizenship,  a  social 
attitude,  intelligent  thinking  and 
above  all,  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 
The  school  can  do  much,  but  the  help 
of  the  parents  is  essential  to  success. 
We  must  encourage  the  child  to  grasp 
and  retain  that  which  is  permanent 
and  good  and  to  avoid  and  nullify 
that  which  is  transitory  and  un- 
worthy. 


RKliK.VSE. 


Hide  thee,  my  soul.     The  world  shall 

never  see 
Thy   tender   form.      The   windows   of 

my  heart 
Make  fast,  and  thru  the  shutters  on 

the   mart 
Of  life,  peep  forth.     How  many  men 

there  be. 
Clamoring  and  striking,  ere  they  can 

agree 
To   trade  the   gilded  wares  they  call 

their   art! 
From  scorn  and  elbowing  rude,  hide 

thee  in  me; 
For    go    I    must,    and    offer    that    for 

sale 
Which  thou  and  I  have  woven  sincfe 

the    dawn, 
With   gossamer  threads  of  hope  and 

faith.      "Too   pale 
The  colors  mid  this  garish   throng." 

I   mourn 
At  dusk   comes  love!    Ope,   Soul,   thy 

window!      He 
And    thou,    and    I,    we    three,    hold 

revelry. 

HELEN  STAPLETON, 


TH>:    GIULS'    CARNIVAL. 

A    girls'    carnival,    under    the    aii.s-J 
pices  of  The  Evening  Sun  newspaperJ 
will   be   held   at   the   Fifth    Regimen^ 
Armory,   March    12, 

Schools  from  Baltimore  city  and 
Baltimore  County  will  be  represented 
by  various  athletic  teams  and  person| 
al   entries. 

Normal  School  is  sending  two  voll 
ley  ball  teams.  According  to  reporta 
from  newspapers  and  instructors,  we 
have  a  good  chance  to  win  out 
games. 

Volley  ball  teams,  we're  backing 
you!    Here's   to   all   success   possible! 
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THE  UNLOVED  LOVEK. 


(Continoed) 

When  Sekinsky  got  home  that  day 
he  was  a  mental  wreck.  And  why? 
All  the  years  of  his  life  he  had  de- 
nounced girls — because  not  knowing 
them,  he  had  alienated  himself  from 
them. 

He  had  seen  the  world  as  one 
mighty  stage — and  every  person  a 
player  —  like  Shakespeare.  The 
great  majority  of  the  performers — 
sheiks — fools  toying  with  their  own 
lives.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
visualized  men  and  women,  unfor- 
tunately but  truly  in  the  minority, 
studying  and  studying  and  studying, 
"Yes,"  he  thought,  "they  are  indeed 
the  truly  great — the  immortal.  But 
what  of  it?  The  greatest  live  the 
most  miserable  lives  and  die  the 
most  wretched  deaths.  Think  of 
Lincoln — born  wretchedly  poor,  ac- 
complishing wonders,  only  to  be  re- 
warded with  a  fatal  bullet.  Picture 
Caesar  and  Cicero  being  mobbed  and 
brutally  murdered;  Poe,  dying  in  the 
gutter!  Is  goodness,  is  intellect,  ap- 
preciated? Decidedly  not!  Geniuses 
either  die  unknown,  or  die  deplora- 
ble deaths. 

Thus  Sam  had  judged  the  world 
as  on«  vast  horde  of  ignoramuses, 
and  those  few  that  are  not,  suffering 
because  of  those  that  are.  Now  he 
had  at  last  realized  that  part  of  his 
philosophy  was  fallacious.  Condi- 
tions had  thrust  him  among  girls, 
girls,  girls!  He  had  denounced 
girls,  because  he  had  conceived  them 
as  "clowns" — he  had  never  known 
that  there  were  also  others — not 
"flappers."  Sam  was  inexperienced 
— poor  child.  Now  he  had  seen  one 
with  his  own  eyes — just  the  girl  of 
his  dreams — only  a  few  hours  ago. 
That  lonely  girl — that  disinterested 
girl — that — she.  But — she  was  love- 
ly; he  was  loathsome!  So  sat  Sam 
in  a  shabby  old  chair  of  his  home 
thinking  of  the  girl  he  had  seen  that 
day. 

The  Sekinskys,  a  family  of  eight, 
occupied  three  small,  back  rooms  in 
a  dilapidated,  woful  flat  with  furni- 
ture befitting  such  an  unlovely  en- 
vironment, a  conglomeration  of  cob- 
blestones, backyards,  children  and 
rats.  Benjamin  Sekinsky,  the  fath- 
er, was  a  plain,  honest-to-goodness 
worker;  his  factory  wages  were  too 
meager,  too  paltry  to  permit  the  chil- 
dren to  be  educated.  Mrs.  Sekinsky, 
however,  was  perfectly  willing  to 
suffer  hunger,  only  to  see  at  least  one 
child  go  through  college — almost  an 
impossibility,  but  she  believed  in 
"where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 
Hyman.  the  oldest  son,  was  forced  to 
abandon  school  in  the  sixth  grade — 
the  financial  distress  was  so  pressing. 
Minnie,  the  next  child,  discarded  edu- 
cation in  the  ninth  grade  because  she 
despised  study,  and'  although  Mrs. 
Sekinsky  urged  her  on.  the  ninth 
grade  was  her  limit.     The  rest  were 


tiny  children,  just  beginning  their 
schooling.  Sam  was  her  only  child 
who  displayed  any  love  for  study; 
her  only  child  who  had  entered  a  uni- 
versity; her  wisest  child;  her  most 
delicate  child;  her  ugliest,  and  there- 
fore her  most  friendless  child.  Mrs. 
Sekinsky  was  not  a  beautiful  woman, 
not  an  educated  woman,  not  an  in-j 
telligent  woman — she  was  a  mother.  I 
Mrs.  Sekinsky  battled  conditions  with 
all  her  maternal  energy  to  send  her 
child,  her  Sam,  her  only  Sam,  to 
college.  She  gave  him  (although  he 
renounced  it)  the  choicest  foods  her 
pocket  could  afford;  the  best  clothes 
her  scant  money  could  buy,  and  best 
of  all,  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
his  successes  and  failures.  | 

Mrs.  Sekinsky  had  heard  the  door 
close  when  Sam  entered  the  house; 
so  she  walked  from  the  last  room  i 
where  she  had  been  into  the  first- 
room  where  Sam  sat  meditating  on  a 
second-hand,  deformed  chair.  She 
noticed  a  peculiar  expression  on 
Sam's  face  and  asked,  "Sammy,  why 
so  down-hearted  today?  Had  any 
trouble  in  school?" 

"No." 

"Well,  what  on  earth  are  you 
Worrying  about?" 

"Nothing." 

"Tell  me,  Sam,  don't  be  afraid  of 
father's  scolding.  I  won't  tell  him 
anything  about  it.  Tell  me  what's 
on  your  mind — perhaps  I  can  help 
you.  Shouldn't  a  mother  know 
what's  ailing  her  own  son?" 

"Aw  ma,  I  can't  tell  you  every- 
thing I  have  on  my  mind — you  know 
I  can't.      I'm  not  a  baby  any  more." 

"All  right  then,  go  eat  something. 
Don't  sit  there  wondering  when  the 
moon'll  turn  green." 

"That's  right,  mom,  I  am  hungry.'-' 

He  sat  down  to  supper.  The 
whole  family  was  seated  around  the 
poor,  but  neatly  prepared  square 
table.  "Pa"  Sekinsky  renewed  the 
old  argument  when  he  discovered  his 
wife  giving;  him  plain  meat  and  his 
son  chicken. 

"Jennie,"  he  said  sternly,  "I  can't 
and  won't  have  this  any  longer.  I 
am  your  husband;  I  work  and  sweat 
day  in  and  day  out,  and  I  get  plain, 
everyday  meat.  Sam  don't  work  at 
all — walks  around  and  takes  life 
easy.  Besides,  he's  only  a  son;  so  I 
should  get  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
he.  And  besides,  he's  not  the  only 
one  in  the  family  and  you  shouldn't 
treat  him  like  it. 

"But  he's  so  delicate — has  high 
blood  pressure — that's  why  I  treat 
him  better." 

"I'm  just  as  'weak'  and  as  'deli, 
cate'  as  he  is!  I'm  the  head  of  this 
family,  and  what  I  say  goes."    ' 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  we'll  see' about 
that." 

Thus  the  argument  between  the 
mother  and  father  over  Sam  grew 
tenser  and  tenser  as  he  ate.  The 
other  children,  jealous  of  Sam's  bet- 
ter treatment,  joined  the  side  of  his' 


father.  Seeing  an  approaching 
"storm",  Sam  sought  a  refuge,  and  so 
to  dodge  trouble,  he  walked  outside 
and  about  the  house,  leaving  his  bit 
of  chicken  untouched. 

He  met  Fannie  Gold  as  he  started 
down  the  street.  Fannie  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his,  an  acquaintance 
that  never  blossomed.  She  liked 
him  because  he  was  "a  brainy  fel- 
low," as  she  termed  him;  but  he 
treated  her  as  a  pal,  and  only  as  a 
pal.  Fannie  Gold  was  very  refined; 
but  although  Sam  admired  refine- 
ment, he  disliked  her  passionately, 
utterly.  He  could  not  give  any  de- 
finite reason  for  this — he  disliked 
her.  and  that  ended  it. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Sam?"  she 
inquired,  greeting  him  with  her 
usual  reverence. 

"Oh,  nowhere;  I'm  just  walking 
around  a  bit."  He  strained  a  smile 
as  he  spoke  and  passed  on. 

Fannie  was  hurt  as  usual — he 
avoided  her — she  felt  it.  Yet,  de- 
spite all  this,  and  despite  his  un- 
pleasant features,  she  could  not  deny 
that  she  loved  him. 

Sam,  on  the  other  hand,  was  thank- 
ful when  he  had  passed  her.  "She 
gets  on  my  nerves — that  girl,"  he 
mumbled  as  he  strolled  on.  Then  a 
picture  flashed — Mary  Lee!  He 
paused,  elated;  his  heart  beat  volup- 
tuously. Another  picture — he  walked 
on — dejected.  "Well,  I'll  go  home; 
I'll  read  and  forget,"  he  thought. 

Sekinsky  returned  home.  The  ar- 
gument was  over;  the  storm  sub- 
sided. He  sat  down  to  study,  to 
read  his  book.  It  was  a  big,  thick, 
dry  book:  Immanuel  Kant's  Cri 
tique  of  Pure  Reason.  It  was  not 
ten  o'clock  yet — but  all  indigent 
families  go  to  sleep  early  to  forget 
their  emptiness.  The  father  was 
sleeping  already,  for  he  had  to  be  at 
the  factory  at  6.30  in  the  morning — 
and  it  took  almost  an  hour  to  get 
there.  The  small  children  had  been 
fast  asleep  for  an  hour  already,  and 
the  two  larger  children  were  just  go- 
ing. But  the  mother  sat  up,  a  beaten 
but  valiant  warrior,  waiting  for  her 
Sam  to  come — and  perhaps  finish  his 
supper. 

"Sam,"  she  called,  "come  here." 

He  walked  from  his  dimly-lighted 
study-room  into  the  kitchen. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  you   to  eat  your  supper." 

"Gee,  ma.  Can't  I  take  care  of  my- 
self?     Why  don't  you   go  to  sleep?" 

"I  won't  go  'till  you  finish  your 
supper! " 

"But  I  can't  eat  now,  mom;  I'm 
not  hungry  any  more.  If  I'd  eat 
now,  it'll  be  just  like  overeating." 

"Oh!  so  you  ate  outside,  did  you?" 

Sam  was  glad  of  the  misinterpreta- 
tion. 

"Of  course,"  he  lied  with  relief. 

"All  right,  then.  Good  night,  but 
don't  go  to  sleep  as  late  as  you  did 
yesterday!  You  can't  live  without 
sleep,  don't  forget." 
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"AH  right,  ma,  good  night." 

He  turned  out  the  lieht  in  the 
kitchen  and  returned  to  his  poorly- 
lighted  study. room.  It  was  Friday 
night — the  city-hall  clock  had  just 
struck  ten.  His  school  assignments 
he  postponed  until  Sunday  night. 
Sam  knew  that  to  retire  was  ridicu- 
lous— his  mind  would  not  permit 
sleep.  He  picked  up  that  old.  big 
book  and  sat  down  to  resume  his 
reading — maybe  he  would  forget. 
He  tried  to  lose  himself — he  read  a 
page,  two,  three — and  that  was  all. 
All  words:  hyphenated,  italicised  and 
capitalized;  all  punctuation,  indenta- 
tion, spacing  and  bold  type  offered 
no  variation — it  was  all  one  big, 
black,  blurred  solid  mass!  Perhaps 
his  eyes  failed  him?  No,  his  vision 
was  perfect — it  was  not  deficiency  of 
sight:  it  was  exuberance  of  sight. 
His  eyes  were  only  obedient  to  his 
mind.  On  those  "blurred"  pages  he 
beheld  once  again  that  girl — as 
dainty  and  as  real  as  he  had  seen 
her  that  day.  His  eyes  opened  wide 
with  ecstasy,  but  alas!  Mary  Lee 
curled  back  with  disgust,  "My,  what 
an  ugly  brat.  Ugh-h-h,"  she  shud- 
dered. "Read  on  in  your  dull, 
dreary  book — don't  stare  at  me  so; 
I'm  frightened." 

Sam  became  delirious  and  hysteri- 
cal. He  laughed  out  loud,  he  stooped 
and  tears  rolled  down  his  red  emaci- 
ated cheek-bones.  He  straightened 
as  he  stood  up,  walked  rapidly  to- 
ward the  mirror,  stood  very  close  to 
it,  and  beheld  a  bewildered,  dis- 
tressed, half-sneering  countenance — 
such  as  he  never  had  seen  before — 
such  as  would  repel  even  Fannie 
Gold. 

"Oh-h-h!"  he  writhed  and  became 
a  contorted  gorilla.  He  hastened 
back  to  that  treacherous  (but  inno- 
cent) book,  lifted  it  madly  with  both 
hands,  and  with  full  force  sent  it 
reeling  at  the  spacious  mantel  mirror 
covering  the  entire  wall  above  the 
low  mantel.  The  glass  crashed  and 
fell  in  almost  as  many  bits  as  pellets 
in  a  hailstorm,  while  the  heavy  book 
thundered  as  it  met  the  floor.  Se. 
kinsky  reached  for  the  light — dark- 
ness. Still  frenzied,  he  hastened  on 
his  toes  into  the  kitchen,  groped  in 
the  dark  and  located,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, his  hat  and  a  small  fruit  knife; 
placed  the  knife  up  his  sleeve,  hur- 
riedly donned  his  ill-shaped  hat,  and 
slipped  out  the  back  door.  He  tripped 
over  rats  as  he  dodged  clothes-lines. 
Finally  he  found  himself  on  the 
street,  walking  toward  the  nearby 
docks. 

There  was  a  flurry  of  sleepy,  half- 
dressed  dwellers  of  the  old  tenement 
house  that  fronted  on  Pratt  street 
near  the  wharves.  Oil  lamps  and 
candles  flickered  tiny  lights.  Mrs. 
Sekinsky.  who  had  hardly  fallen 
asleep,  slipped  on  her  overcoat  and 
hustled  toward  her  son's  room.  She 
turned  on  the  gas  light.  Shocked  by 
the   suggestive      appearance     of   the 


room  plus  the  absence  of  Sam,  she 
instantly  shrieked,  "My  God — my 
boy!"  She  fell  to  the  floor  in  a 
swoon.  "Pa"  rushed  in,  and  for- 
tunately with  a  dash  of  cold  water 
succeeded  in  reviving  his  wife. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  inquired. 

"Sam,"  was  all  she  culd  say  as  she 
came  to.  She  pointed  to  the  over- 
turned chair  and  the  shattered  mir- 
ror. He  ran  about  wildly,  seeking 
the  son  he  wronged.  "Ma"  was  fully 
revived  now. 

"It's  no  use  looking  now — he's 
gone."  she  sobbed.  "It's  all  your 
fault — your  fault." 

"My  fault?" 

"Yeah — you  hollered,  you  yelled, 
you  screamed — all  over  a  piece  of 
chicken." 

All  the  other  children  and  tenants 
collected  in  that  small,  but  memor- 
able room.  "Pa"  Sekinsky  satisfied 
the  neighbors  by  explaining  that  his 
son  took  revenge  on  his  father  and 
broke  the  best  treasure  in  the  house 
— the  invaluable,  antique  mirror,  and 
ran  away  from  home!  The  mendi- 
cants (or  shall  I  say  residents)  re- 
turned to  resume  their  sleep  and 
quiet  their  babies,  but  the  Sekinsky 
family  was  destined  to  shameful  dis- 
integration. All  night  long  the 
mighty  giant  Jealousy  was  untiringly 
combatted  by  the  weak  but  valiant 
little  midget,  Maternity. 

In  the  meantime,  Sam  was  wan- 
dering between  the  lumber  piles  that 
faced  certain  piers — the  sleeping 
abode  of  those  hopeless  paupers  more 
hopeless  than  he.  He  walked  aim- 
lessly— blunt,  broken,  wasted. 

It  was  as  still  as  a  graveyard.  The 
sweet  night  breeze  became  blended 
with  the  pungent  odor  from  the 
banana  and  watermelon  piers,  so  that 
it  made  him  quiver  when  it  reached 
him.  The  full  moon  shown  brightly 
in  the  clear  sky  as  Sekinsky  gazed 
sullenly  at  the  pictures  it  painted  on 
the  water  from  his  recumbent  posi. 
tion  on  the  woodpile  at  the  edge  of 
the  wharf.  Ships  were  not  to  be 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  dock.  As  he 
sat  contemplating,  his  mind  freed — 
imprisoned  thoughts — not  vengeance 
on  his  father,  but  vengeance  on  Mary 
Lee.  He  saw  her  full,  glorious  form 
on  the  water.  Still  insensible,  he 
drew  the  shiny  steel  pointed  knife. 
He  raised  his  hand  to  strike  the  im- 
pudent coquette.  He  reflected,  his 
hand  dropped  loosely  to  his  side.  His 
stray,  long-repressed  thoughts  now 
battled  each  other  furiously  in  the 
form  of  a  soliloquy. 

"She  may  have  powder  on  the  out- 
side, rouge  on  the  outside,  lip-stick 
and  brow-pencil  on  the  outside,  but 
— you  can't  deny  the  fact  that  as  sure 
as  faces  have  features,  there's  an 
inner  goodness,  an  inner  refinement, 
an  inner  simplicity,  an  inner  culture 
in  that  girl — and  there's  no  escaping 
the  fact." 

"G'wan,  fool!  Away,  hypocrite! 
Are  you  blinding  yourself  to  actuali- 


ties? Dreamer!  Come  to  lite! 
Shake  off  your  stupor!  Obliterate 
your  phantasies!  She's  a  plain,  or- 
dinary coquette.  Can't  you  see  — 
gallons  of  paint — barrels  of  flour? 
Are  you  blind?     I  say  you  are! 

'"ft'hy  argue — it's  useless.  You. 
mighty  ant,  can  you  control,  can  you 
alter  her  opinion  of  you?  What  vac- 
uous nonsense!  Suppose  you  found 
her  just   your  type — " 

"But  she  isn't  and  you  know  it!" 

"All  right,  but  suppose  you  were 
satisfied  with  her.  Now  what  about 
her?  She  might  despise  you:  and 
what's  more  she  DOES.  Sekinsky! 
Why,  the  name  alone  suggests  re 
pugnance.  Then  you,  yourself — Se- 
kinsky, the  "dead-head,"  Sekinsky, 
the  "heathen,"  Sekinsky,  the  un- 
sightl)'!" 

By  this  time,  Sam  had  raised  his 
hand  high  above  his  head — he 
tightened  his  grip  on  the  knife  as 
he  spoke;  he  placed  his  left  hand 
over  his  right.  "Bah-h-h,"  he 
sneered  madly  aloud.  His  two  fists 
(one  within  another)  clutching  the 
keen-bladed  handle  drew  swiftly  to 
his  heart.  His  large,  beaming  eye- 
balls were  becoming  blood-shot:  his 
usual  red  face  was  growing  sallow; 
and  his  bright,  shiny,  red  lips  \Vere 
taking  on  a  dull,  blue  tinge. 
*    *    *    * 

The  next  morning  a  stabbed  corpse 
was  found  floating  along  the  Pratt 
street   waterfront. 

The  mother,  it  is  said,  is  pacing 
the  fatal  spot — shrieking,  tearing  her 
disheveled  hair  and  tattered  clothes, 
laughing  and  crying,  uttering  inco- 
herent syllables,  phrases,  and  clauses 
out  loud  and  to  herself,  and  gesticu- 
lating violently. 

Sidney  Fishbein. 


WHY   PROFESSORS  GET   GRAY. 


These  are  some  of  the  reasons: 
The  bluffer.  The  boy  with  the 
loud  voice  and  empty  head.  The  fel- 
low who  took  the  course  before  .  .  . 
The  sweet  little  co-ed  who  doesn't 
know  what  it's  all  about,  but  who 
needs  at  least  a  B  in  the  course.  The 
silent  bird  who  might  have  something- 
worth  while  to  say  but  who  keeps 
this  somehing  hidden.  The  colleg- 
ian who  hasn't  read  that  far  in  the 
text  and  attempts  to  stage  a  filibuster  M 
and  throw  the  class  oft  the  track.  ™ 
The  deadly  serious  young  radical  who 
knows  only  that  he's  radical.  The 
equally  serious  young  conservative 
who  believes  only  what  his  grand- 
father believed.  And  the  boy  who  is 
taking  the  course  just  for  the  credil. 
The  sleepers  don't  count  unless  they 
snore. 

Four  years  of  class  discussions 
have  given  us  sympathy  for  the  pro- 
fessor. No  wonder  he  gets  gray. — • 
Ohio  State  Lantern. 
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WANTED  pilots: 

NOTICE !    ! 
WAXTRO  PILOTS! 


By   Clara   Powell,   Sr.    6) 

To  pilot  the  good  ship  Community 
through  the  dangerous  straits  of 
Progress.  Applicants  must  give  re- 
cords of  training  and  accounts  of 
past   experience. 

Apply  to  People  of  Any  Communi- 
ty in  United  Slates. 

Such  was  the  advertisement  which 
a  group  of  graduates  from  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
saw  pasted  on  a  bill-board  before 
them.  They  began  immediately  to 
discuss  it:  "Let's  apply  for  the  po- 
sition." they  all  said.  almost  in 
chorus.  "\Ve  can  give  our  record  of 
training  at  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  our  experiences 
there,  too." 

Then  they  began  to  look  back  into 
those  Normal  School  days.  "We  had 
the  Student  Government  Fleet,  which 
needed  many  pilots,  to  guide  so 
many  ships  through  the  narrow  inlet 
Prejudice,  and  out  into  that  danger- 
ous bay,  known  as  Co-operation; 
and  then  through  the  straits  of  Pro- 
gress." 

"We  helped  the  pilots  of  the  fleets, 
known  as  the  Normal  Literary  So- 
ciety and  the  Pestalozzi  Literary  So- 
ciety; and  the  third  fleet  made  up  of 
other  clubs  and  organizations  at 
Normal."  How  carefully  we  had  to 
proceed  and  how  carefully  did  the 
pilots  guide  these  mighty  fleets  over 
their  courses.  Every  man,  including 
the  humblest  cabin-boy,  had  to  carry 
out  orders,  exactly  as  they  were 
given,  or  the  whole  fleet  might  have 
been  destroyed.  Each  man  had  to 
choose  his  own  post,  and  stick  to  it 
through  thick  and  thin,  because  fail- 
ure in  one  small  thing,  meant  fu- 
ture destruction  for  all." 

Shall  we  ever  forget  that  mighty 
ship.  The  Tower  Light;  it  was  so 
large,  and  its  welfare  ailected  so 
many  people.  For  these  reasons 
alone,  it  had  to  be  carefully  guided 
through  the  many  rocks  and  shoals, 
it  might  encounter  in  the  sea  of  Cir- 
culation. Do  you  remember  when 
the  Tower  Light  was  in  the  dreadful 
Northern  inlet.  Lack  of  Interest;  and 
do  you  remember  how  skillfully  the 
pilot,  and  we,  as  his  assistants  avoid- 
ed the  destructive  icebergs?  I  am 
so  glad  that  I  was  on  that  voyage; 
because  I  think  that  I  learned 
enough  to  pilot  a  small  ship  through 
the  same   inlet." 

"Then,  there  was  the  passenger 
ship.  Recreation,  with  its  Social  Af- 
fairs, Music  and  Athletics,  which  had 
to  be  guided  on  its  long  voyage.  Even 
though  the  course  of  the  ship  lay 
through  pleasant  and  calm  seas, 
there  was  ever  the  danger  of  not 
making  the  harbor  safely." 

"Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  freight- 
er. Student  Teaching,  with  its  valu- 
able cargo  of  so  many  dift"erent  com- 


modities. The  pilot  needs  so  much 
training  from  the  Master  pilot.  These 
apprentice  pilots  are  skillfully 
trained  and  become  master  pilots  in 
time.  There  is  always  the  need  for 
master  pilots,  because  so  many  pilots 
leave  the  sea.  and  make  homes  on 
land.  The  master  pilots  have  to  be 
so  very  trustworthy,  because  the 
cargo  of  the  ship.  Teaching.  Is  so 
very,   very   valuable." 

Eagerly  had  the  group  listened  to 
its  members,  as  they  recalled  the 
voyages  and  the  ships,  with  which 
they  were  so  familiar.  Then  again, 
came  the  response,  which  they  had 
made,  after  first  reading  the  "Want 
Ad."  "Let's  apply  for  the  position, 
we  can  give  our  record  of  training 
at  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  and  our  experiences  there, 
too."  Then  the  group  dispersed,  for 
they  were  anxious  to  send  in  appli- 
cations to  The  People  Of  Any  Com- 
munity in  the  United  States. 


Washington's  Political  Career — 
Margaret  Rohrer. 

Washington  as  a  Planter — Gladys 
.Miller. 

Characteristics — Louise   Manuel. 

Mount  Vernon — Pauline   Stephens. 


WASHIXGTOX  EPITOMIZED. 


•"First  in  war.  first  in  peace,   first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  George 
Washington  was  first  in  the  hearts 
of  Senior  Twelve  the  week  of 
February  the  twenty-second,  as  well 
as  several  weeks  preceding  that. 

It  was  the  endeavor  of  Senior 
Twelve  to  brush  away  the  mist  of 
criticism  for  years  descending  upon 
Washington,  so  that  the  audience 
might  once  more  see  him  as  he  was 
so  many  years  ago. 

In  discussing  Washington  as  a  boy, 
as  a  man,  as  a  planter,  as  a  politician 
or  as  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  found  to  exhibit  the 
self-same  mildness,  kindness,  firm- 
ness, and  judgment  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  crediter  to  horn: 

"Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in 
his  character  was  prudence,  never 
acting  until  every  circumstance, 
every  consideration  was  maturely 
weighed;  refraining  if  he  doubted, 
but,  when  once  decided,  going 
through  with  his  purpose,  whatever 
the  obstacle  opposing.  His  temper 
was  naturally  irritable,  but  by  re- 
flection and  resolution  he  had  ob- 
tained a  firm  and  habitual  ascendency 
over  it.  If.  however,  it  broke  its 
bounds,  he  was  most  tremendous  in 
his  wrath.  He  calculated  every 
man's  value  and  gave  him  a  solid 
esteem  proportional  to  It.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  never  did  nature 
and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly 
to  make  a  man  great  and  to  place 
him  in  the  same  constellation  with 
whatever  worthies  have  merited  from 
man  an  everlasting  remembrance." 

The  program  was  as   follows: 

Poem — Irene   McDormand. 

Introduction — Adele  Flook. 

Washington's  Ancestry  —  Elsie 
Sommerfield. 

Washington's       Bovhood 
Powell. 


Rachel 


ATHLETICS 

"OLD   TIMERS  "    SHOOT   A   SUR- 
PRISE! 

At  C.4  5  P.  M.,  the  majority  of  the 

I  student    body,    or   at    least    all    those 

"basket-bally"   inclined,   were  all  set 

I  for  the  big  game  of  the  season.  The 

Scouts    first    appeared    on    the    scene 

;  looking  well  and  "hefty,"  which  was 

quite    in   contrast    to   the    "Faculty," 

who,    entering  la    bit    later,    looked 

like  the  result  of  the  "Civil"  or  some 

other,   more  or  less  recent  war. 

The  game  looked  v.ery  promising, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  for 
the  Scouts,  but  with  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Smedley  who  was  shifted  from  guard 
to  centre,  the  tide  soon  changed  and 
the  score  on  the  Faculty's  side  rolled 
up.  Mrs.  Smedley  was  aided  by  Miss 
Spitzer.  who  floated  around  like 
"Alice  In  Wonderland,"  looking 
every  where  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about. 

The  star  work  of  Miss  Roach  also 
prevented  the  Scouts  from  gaining 
the  victory.  She  was  as  busy  as  a 
one-armed  man  at  a  free  .  lunch 
counter,  and  made  at  least  ten  of 
the  baskets  during  the  game.  Miss 
Sammis,  her  left-handed  man,  was 
right  there  ready  to  shoot  when 
"Roachy"   missed. 

During  the  quarters  Mrs.  Masland, 
thinking  she  was  teaching  "correc- 
tives," I  suppose,  was  as  frisky  and 
blithe  as  she  could  be,  somer-saulted 
over  the  floor  of  the  gymnasium, 
wiggled  her  toes  at  the  audience  and 
caused  much  laughter  for  all.     But — 

Poor  Miss  Willis,  the  fight  was 
too  much  for  her  at  first,  she  had  to 
call  time  out  and  rest,  but  neverthe- 
less without  her  the  faculty  would 
have   been  out  of  luck. 

The  Misses  Cook.  Blood  and  Med- 
wedeff,  acting  as  substitutes,  were 
I'eady  to  hop  right  into  the  fray  at  a 
minute's   notice. 

The  Faculty  won  this  time,  but 
let's  see  what  they  can  do  next  Wed- 
nesday, the  ICth.  at  3.30  o'clock  in 
the  Assembly  Hall. 

Everybody  be  present,  the  excite- 
ment will  be  great. 

DICKEY  AND  BUTTS. 
Line-up: 

Scouts  Faculty 

Laird     G Smedley 

Streaker G Masland 

.Tones C Willis 

Miller    S.  C Spitzer 

Fridinger F Sammis 

Gary F Roach 

Subs.  —  Muncaster  for  Miller; 
Trayer  for  Streaker;  Stephenson  for 
.Tones;  Cunningham  for  Laird;  Med- 
wedeff.  Blood,  Cook. 

Referee:    Evelyn  Welder,  P.  A.  L. 

Score — 23-31.      Favor  Faculty. 
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I'SKFUL   AM)   BKAl'TlFUIj   FINE    ARTS 


AX   ART  STUDENT  IN  PARIS. 


I  was  graduated  from  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Art  School  in  June,  1917,  and  at 
once  laid  my  plans  to  go  to  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  my  study 
o(  art.  Many  and  varied  were  the 
difficulties  I  had  to  meet  in  order  to 
obtain  a  passport.  None  was  given 
except  to  war  workers.  My  sister, 
who  was  a  nurse  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  wards  at  the  American  Military 
and  Red  Cross  Hospital,  situated  at 
Neuilly,  helped  me  most  effectively. 
She  went  to  the  French  Government 
and  inquired  what  I  could  do  to  get 
a  passport.  The  officials  finally  de- 
cided that  I  might  have  permission 
to  come  to  Paris  if  I  should  agree  to 
pay  all  my  own  expenses,  both  pass- 
age and  living,  and,  in  addition,  work 
as  an  auxiliary  nurse  at  the  hospital. 
1  cabled  that  I  was  willing  to  fulfill 
the  agreement,  and  accordingly  the 
French  Government  sent  word  to  the 
American  War  Office  that  I  might 
have  access  to  their  country. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  I 
sailed!  Nature  had  made  it  a  beau- 
tiful day,  but  it  was  not  one  to  me. 
My  relatives  were  so  unhappy  about 
my  crossing  the  ocean  at  such  a  dan. 
gerous  time  that  they  delayed  me 
with  directions  as  to  what  to  do  in 
case  of  a  submarine  attack,  and  be- 
tween the  lulls  in  the  conversation 
they  filled  my  hands,  arms  and  pock- 
ets with  candy,  fruit,  flowers,  money 
and  sea-sick  remedies.  We  were 
supposed  to  sail  at  three  o'clock,  but 
we  did  not  shove  off  until  seven. 

The  voyage  was  a  series  of  thrills. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  boat  stopped 
and  a  Government  tug  pulled  along- 
side of  us,  and  on  board  the  French 
liner  came  Mr.  Sayre.  the  late  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  son-in-law,  and  Prince 


Udine,  together  with  the  whole  Ital- 
ian Commission.  We  travelled  un- 
der sealed  orders,  without  lights,  and 
on  three  occasions  saw  submarines 
in  the  water.  We  had  life  boat  drills 
and  each  person  was  assigned  a 
definite  place  in  these  boats  and  knew 
just  exactly  what  to  do  if  the  alarm 
signal  should  be  given.  Many  people 
not  Presbyterians,  slept  on  deck 
every  night  in  their  uncomfortable 
steamer  chairs,  thinking  it  would 
facilitate  their  escape  to  the  small 
boats  in  case  of  need.  One  man 
lived  in  his  life  preserver,  but  it 
affected  his  disposition  noticeably. 
Nine  days  passed  before  we  were  on 
terra  firma  with  all  preliminaries 
over,  such  as  inspection  of  passports 
and  baggage.  We  travelled  from 
Bordeaux  to  Paris  in  a  camouflaged 
train.  Everywhere  women  were 
working  in  the  fields  and  every  bit 
of  the  country  had  been  cultivated. 
On  one  side  could  be  seen  waving 
fields  of  grain,  dotted  with  red  pop- 
pies, and  on  the  other  side  acres 
and  acres  of  grape  vineyards.  The 
people  on  the  train  informed  me  that 
this  section  furnished  the  famous 
Bordeaux  wine. 

At  last  Paris  was  reached;  Paris, 
the  city  of  my  dreams!  1  could  not 
believe  my  eyes.  I  thought  I  was  to 
be  in  a  strange  city,  and  it  wis  all 
familiar.  As  I  travelled  along  in 
the  queer  little  French  taxi.  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  been  to  Paris  before,  and  I 
found  myself  unconsciously  watching 
for  certain  buildings  and  monuments 
which  gradually  came  into  view.  It 
was  all  that  I  had  expected  it  to  be. 
But  let  me  picture  it  for  you. 

Paris  is  situated  on  the  Seine, 
which  flows  southeast  to  southwest 
through  the  city  after  receiving  its 
chief  branch,  the  Marne.      The  forti- 


fications of  Paris  were  constructed 
in  1840.  and  were  greatly  enlarged 
about  1871.  The  inner  enceinte, 
twenty  and  one-half  miles  iii  circum- 
ference, is  protected  by  bastions  and 
a  moat.  A  series  of  seventeen  out- 
works form  a  second  enceinte  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  while 
another  circle  of  forts,  still  farther 
off,  have  been  constructed  on  the 
heights  commanding  the  valley  of 
the  Seine.  The  area  included  within 
this  complicated  system  of  fortifica- 
tions is  400  square  miles,  and  in- 
cludes the  capital  itself  besides  the 
seven  towns  of  Versailles,  Sceaux, 
Villeneuve.  St.  Georges,  St.  Denis, 
Argenteuil.  Enghien  and  St.  Ger. 
main  en  Laye.  The  outer  circle  cf 
forts  is  seventy  miles  in  length.  I 
can't  see  the  use  of  this  elaborate 
construction. 

The  part  of  the  Seine  within  the 
city  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  is 
crossed  by  thirty-one  bridges.  The 
river  contains  two  considerable 
islands,  the  He  St.  Lousis  and  He  de 
la  Cite,  each  formed  by  the  uniting 
of  several  islands.  Paris  is  thus 
naturally  divided  into  three  parts: 
the  quarters  on  the  right  bank,  the 
Cite  with  the  island  of  St.  Lousis  and 
the  quarters  on  the  laft  bank. 

The  life  along  the  Seine  is  very 
interesting.  You  will  find  yourself 
in  a  new  world,  one  full  of  interest 
and  life.  You  see  the  riverside  bar- 
ber, a  queer  character.  His  outfit  is 
limited,  in  fact  consists  of  but  one 
razor,  one  cake  of  soap,  one  pair  of 
scissors  and  one  towel.  He  cuts  or 
shaves  anyone  for  two  sous.  Men 
do  not  seem  to  mind  his  meager  out- 
fit because  he  always  appears  to  be 
busy.  The  dog  shaver  also  has  his 
place  in  riverside  life.  He  washes 
and    shaves    dogs      belonging   to    the 
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women  of  fashion.  These  women 
not  only  bring  their  (logs,  but  sit 
encouraging  the  animals,  as  moth- 
ers do  children,  while  the  process 
goes  on.  It  would  take  many  pages 
to  describe  the  fishermen  of  the 
Seine,  for  just  think — fifty  thousand 
Parisians  fish  in  this  muddy  stream. 
Why  they  fish,  I  do  not  know,  be- 
cause the  fish  they  sometimes  catch 
are  small,  useless  little  creatures. 
There  are  many  book  stalls  along 
the  quay;  sometimes  one  finds  rare 
editions  and  autographed  volumes, 
but  usually  these  stalls  are  filled  with 
school  books  and  religious  works. 

It  seems  as  if  the  people  of  Paris 
were  in  their  homes  only  to  sleep. 
For  their  news  and  their  pleasure 
they  go  out  into  the  streets  and 
l)oulevards.  The  most  frequented 
street  is  called  The  Boulevard.  This 
thoroughfare  extends  from  the  Rue 
Royale  to  the  Rue  Dranot.  There  is 
always  some  excitement  on  the  boule- 
vard. Here  all  kinds  of  newspapers 
are  to  be  bought,  and  here  one  meets 
his  friends.  '  In  the  streets  of  Paris 
the  flowers  of  the  season  are  always 
to  be  obtained.  There  you  may  buy 
a  simple  bunch  of  violets  or  an  elab- 
orate bouquet  trimmed  with  ribbons 
and  colored  papers.  Along  the 
boulevards  you  see  shops,  draper's, 
milliner's,  hair  dresser's  and  florist's. 
There  are  many  boulevards  in  Paris 
— boulevards  of  fashion,  boulevards 
of  communication,  boulevards  for 
the  rich,   boulevards  for  the  poor. 

The  Louvre,  the  most  important 
public  building  in  Paris,  famous  both 
for  its  architecture  and  its  treasures 
of  art,  is  located  between  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  and  the  Seine.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  palace  was  carried  on 
during  the  reign  of  many  kings,  but 
it  was  finally  completed  in  1868.  The 
Pavilions  de  Marsan  and  de  Flore  are 
included  in  the  palace.  All  these 
buildings  form  the  largest  and  most 
splendid  palace  in  the  world,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  about  forty-nine  acres. 
The  north  wing  contains  the  Minis- 
tere  des  Finances;  all  the  other  parts 
are  used  as  a  Musee.  The  collec- 
tions in  the  Louvre  are  still  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  in  the 
continent.  The  rooms  in  these 
buildings  are  so  numerous  that  it 
takes  two  hours  to  complete  a  walk- 
ing tour  through  them.  On  the  first 
floor  are  many  collections  of  sculp- 
ture, mosaics  and  curiosities,  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
picture  galleries  are  by  far  the  most 
worthwhile.  Here  we  find  original 
pictures  of  Giotto,  Fra  Filippo,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Correggio 
and  Titian,  and  many  others.  The 
ceiling  paintings  are  vey  unusual. 

The  shops  are  most  untidy — ready- 
made  garments  are  thrown  in  piles 
on  the  counters,  and  look  so  wrinkled 
and  soiled.  The  only  resemblance  to 
our  department  stores  is  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  buildings.  Well  I 
remember  an  experience  I  had  in  one 


of  these  stores.  I  wanted  to  get  a 
narrow  black  ribbon  to  tie  back  my 
hair,  and  after  looking  around  for 
some  time  I  discovered  on  a  counter 
the  kind  I  wanted,  so  I  proudly 
walked  up  to  a  clerk  and  asked  in 
my  meager  French  for  a  yard  of  rib. 
bon,  as  I  thought,  but  she  laughed 
at  my  French  and  made  me  under- 
stand that  I  had  asked  for  a  mile 
instead  of  a  yard. 

One  of  the  most  curious  churches 
is  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  or 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  built 
in  the  style  of  a  Roman  temple.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  Cor- 
inthian colonnade.  The  relief  in  the 
tympanum  represents  the  Last 
judgment.  This  church  is  tamed 
for  its  sacred  music  and  orchestral 
performances  at  the  time  of  great 
festivals  and  during  Passion  Week. 
The  organ,  one  of  the  best  in  Paris, 
has  five  keyboards.  This  church 
would  not  be  popular  in  America  ex- 
cept with  lovers.      It  is  too  dark. 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is 
noted  for  its  facade,  which  is  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  and  has  served  as 
a  model  for  the  facades  of  many  of 
the  churches  in  Northern  France. 
The  facade  is  divided  by  buttresses 
into  three  sections,  and  consists  of 
three  stories  exclusive  of  the  towers. 
The  church  includes  a  nave  and 
double  aisles  crossed  by  a  single 
short  transept.  The  rose  window 
and  the  quaint  gargoyles  are  suitable 
subjects  both  to  study  and  sketch. 

To  an  art  student  the  most  popu- 
lar part  of  Paris  is  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter. At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
the  cafes  in  the  Latin  Quarter  are 
gay  places.  Many  art  students  re- 
ceive an  allowance  from  home,  and 
as  long  as  it  lasts  they  celebrate.  For 
the  first  week  after  their  allowance 
arrives  they  forget_  about  that  won- 
derful picture  they  are  going  to  paint 
and  have  hung  in  the  salon  and  just 
enjoy  themselves.  It  is  when  they 
have  spent  all  that  they  go  to  work 
in  earnest  again.  I  remember  one 
little  restaurant,  in  this  section,  pre- 
sided over  by  an  Italian  woman, 
whom  we  used  to  visit  when  we  were 
very  hungry.  Art  students  came  in 
and  while  they  were  waiting  for  their 
orders  to  be  served  they  would  draw 
on  the  wall  portraits  of  the  presiding 
genius.  These  jolly  Bohemians  were 
always  wise  enough  to  draw  the 
Madam  as  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  even  though  it  was  not  a 
true  representation.  When  one 
called  for  his  check,  the  lady  would 
enter  the  dining  room  with  a  dish 
cloth  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  chalk 
in  the  other.  She  would  figure  up 
the  cost  of  the  food  on  the  marble- 
topped  table  and  then  wash  it  off 
with  her  dish  cloth.  This  restaurant 
made  itself  famous  by  the  quality  and 
cheapness  of  its  food. 

Much  hard  v».ork  was  done  in  the 
studios  with  little  encouragement. 
I    can    remember    working      all    day 


drawing  hands  from  casts  and  having 
the  instructor  look  at  the  finished 
product  and  say:  "That  is  a  nice 
bunch  of  bananas."  Many  times  we 
had  living  models  pose  for  us.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  that 
in  order  to  have  student  work  please 
the  instructor  it  was  necessary  to 
j  copy  his  style.  The  most  fascinating 
'  part  of  the  work  was  street  sketching. 
We  used  to  go  out  along  the  Seine 
and  sketch  the  women  washing  their 
clothes  in  the  river.  They  made  the 
smooth  stones  along  the  river  bank 
serve  as  a  rubbing  board.  We  drew 
street  groups  too  whenever  we  found 
an   unusual   situation. 

Many  types  of  students  were  there 
in  these  studios.  Some  were  rich, 
some  very  poor,  some  were  serious, 
some  were  only  amusing  themselves, 
some  were  French,  and  many  were 
foreigners.  Altogether,  this  capital, 
with  the  atmosphere  it  alone  can 
give  a  student  of  art,  is  a  very  won- 
derful place  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  The  one  desire  of  my  life  is 
again  to  be  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  but 
with  a  studio  of  my  very  own. 
Gertrude  S.  Woolsey, 

Fine  Arts  Depl. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR. 


On  Wednesdty,  March  2,  a  very  de- 
lightful musical  program  was  given 
at  Normal  School  by  the  Baltimore 
City  College  Orchestra.  As  the  stu- 
dents entered  the  auditorium  the  or- 
chestra played  a  march;  then  when 
all  were  seated,  the  following  selec- 
tions were  given: 

Tannhauser  March    Wagner 

Anvil  Chorus Verdi 

Cornet  Solo — Just  a  Song.  .  .'.MoUoy 
Sextette  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor 

— Donizetti.. 
A  Hunting   Scene   , descriptive) — Bu 

calossi. 
Wintermarchen    ...Czibulka    Dandet 
Violin   Solo — Andante   Religioso — 

Francis  Thome. 

Bells  of  Normandy Wiegand 

Feuilles   Volantes    Seredy 

The  program  was  pleasingly  var- 
ied, containing  selections  from  grand 
opera  as  well  as  lighter  compositions. 

The  boys,  though  still  amateurs, 
were  splendid  musicians  and  re- 
sponded readily  to  the  leadership  of 
their  conductor,   Mr.   Ellis  Freed. 

Before  the  rendition  of  the  last 
number,  Mr.  Steele,  an  honorary 
member  and  leader,  spoke  for  a  few 
moments  about  the  work  of  the  boys 
and  the  various  places  they  had  vis- 
ited, furnishing  entertainment. 

This  is  the  third  year  the  City  Col- 
lege Orchestra  has  honored  us  by  its 
performance,  and  we  hope  that  the 
event  may  become  an  annual  one,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  those  who  follow  us 
when  we  are  no  longer  students  at 
Normal. 

E.  Sommerfield,  Sr.  12. 
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THE    Jl'MOU.SEMOK    BASKET- 
BALL (JAME. 


To  the  Juniors  this  has  a  pleasant 
sound.  To  the  Seniors  it  is  not  so 
pleasant.  The  Juniors  defeated  the 
Seniors  in  the  second  game  of  the 
Junior-Senior  series.  As  two  out  of 
three  games  decide  the  winner  for 
the  year,  this  was  the  last  tilt  be- 
tween these  "friendly  enemies." 
The  Juniors  surprised  themselves  and 
everyone  else  by  walking  away  with 
the  first  game. 

This  last  game  found  them  deter- 
mined to  keep  their  record  untar- 
nished by  any  defeat.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Seniors  were  intent  on 
winning  the  game  and  having  a  third 
deciding  contest.  Needless  to  say, 
at  the  toss-up,  all  twelve  players 
were  on  the  "qui  vive"  to  let  no 
flukes  or  mistakes  of  theirs  mar  the 
passes  of  their  team.  The  playing 
was  fast  and  hard,  but  the  Juniors 
took  the  lead  and  kept  it  to  the  end. 


A  WORD  l<T?OM  THE   CA>rP  FIRE 
GIRLS. 


All  winter  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
have  been  having  work  and  fun  to- 
gether. Every  Tuesday  evening  we 
have  met,  sometimes  just  for  a 
social  chat  while  we  cooked  and  ate; 
several  times  to  learn  about  Camp 
Fire  leadership.  But  the  winter's 
work  has  not  been  entirely  mental. 

On  George  Washington's  birthday 
we  played  a  memorable  game  of 
basketball  with  the  Girl  Scouts.  The 
Scouts,  after  winning,  made  us  feel 
quite  happy  by  entertaining  us  to 
a  regular  Scout  supper,  so  we  are  not 
discouraged,  but  are  willing  and 
ready  to  play  another  game  with  the 
Scouts.  We  will  fight  hard  to  win, 
even  if  we  can't  play  as  well  as  the 
faculty  team. 

We  are  planning  a  campaign  trip 
for  a  week-end  in  May.  We  are  an- 
ticipating this  camping  trip  with 
more  joy  than  you  perhaps  imagine. 
All  the  work  of  the  winter  will  cul- 
minate in  this  one  grand  and  glor- 
ious e.\pedition  into  the  beautiful 
wild  haunts  of  the  woods  to  watch 
the  breaking  of  the  waves  along  the 
shore  of  the  Bay. 


ALPHA  KAI'I'A  DELTA. 


Do  you  know  what  the  Alpha 
Kappa  Deltas  are  doing?  We  had  a 
wonderful  time  at  our  subscription 
card  party  at  the  Emerson  Saturday, 
February  26.  Ask  someone  who 
went,  and  she  will  tell  you  about  the 
very  sweet  prizes  we  had  for  each 
table. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  we 
are  having  our  open  dance  in  the 
blue  room  and  exhibition  room  at  the 
Emerson  Hotel.  We  are  all  working 
hard  so  that  we  may  show  all  of  our 
guests  a  delightful  time.  Won't  you 
come  and  be  one  of  them?      Ask  one 


of   the   A.    K.    D.   girls  and   they   will 
tell   you  all  about   it   and   sell   you  a 
ticket  if  you  want  to  come. 
We  know  you   do! 

Adele  Flook. 


SOCIAL  GOSSIP. 


Curiosity  caused  many  students, 
on  February  15th,  to  stray  from  their 
usual  courses  to  conveniently  gaze 
into  their  vacant  mail  boxes  in  search 
of  nothing  at  all.  Thanks  to  the 
placement  of  these  treasure  chests, 
from  them  once  can  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  Richmond  Hall  parlor.  The 
parlor  was  being  decorated  most  at- 
tractively, for,  as  we  discovered,  a 
staff  valentine  party.  Some  students 
enjoyed  dressing  the  parlor  in  its 
loveliest  gown  for  the  great  occas- 
ion. The  students  especially  found 
great  pleasure  in  "stringing  the 
celebrities  of  our  school  a  line." 
These  lines  led  the  guests  a  merry 
chase  tor  their  partners.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  Keech,  Mrs. 
Sammis,  Miss  Andres,  Dr.  Baker  and 
Dr.  Burdick.  Refreshments  were 
served  by  Miss  Rudd,  aided  by 
a  committee.  Now  I'm  not  the  old 
Dutch  clock  in  "The  Duel."  but  don't 
fancy  I  exaggerate  because  I  got  my 
news  from  Miss  Riley's  slate. 

A  room  of  fluttering  hearts — of 
lovely  ladies — of  many  dancing  fig- 
ures amid  a  tew  card  champions! 
You  may  recognize  this  broken  Eng- 
lish as  a  means  of  describing  our 
dance  of  February  19th.  We  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Miss  Tall,  who  so 
kindly  gave  the  Valentine  dance  to 
the  Seniors.  It  was  a  lovely  dance! 
Many  students  deemed  it  the  best 
dance  of  the  season.  The  social 
dancing  was  made  more  interesting 
by  the  introduction  of  many  special 
features.  There  was  a  grand  march 
and  a  Paul  Jones.  Everyone  par- 
ticipated in  the  Lucky  Number 
Dance.  In  this  dance  each  couple 
received  a  number;  when  the  or- 
chestra ceased  playing  its  gay  tunes 
everyone  stood  motionless  and  lis- 
tened for  his  number;  the  unlucky 
ones  became  observers  while  the 
lucky  couples  danced  with  additional 
pleasure  in  their  feeling  of  victory. 
The  couples  continued  until  but  one 
lone  couple  remained  on  the  floor. 
This  couple  was  not  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  but  they  received 
something  more  practical,  more  use- 
ful, something  of  which  they  were 
more  appreciative — a  balloon  to 
amuse  them  in  idle  moments. 

My  account  would  be  incomplete 
without  thanking  Miss  Roach  for 
being  responsible  for  those  most  en. 
joyable  dances,  "The  Minuet"  and 
"The  Band  Box  Dance."  The  danc- 
ers in  this  case  proved  to  be  some  of 
Miss  Dowell's  promising  Fiflh 
Graders. 
"On    with    the    dance!      Let      joy    be 

unconflned; 


No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and 

pleasure  meet." 

As  quoted  from  Byron,  this  was 
the  spirit  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Fra- 
ternity. Their  buffet  supper  of 
March  5th  was  followed  by  a  dance. 
Old  fraternity  brothers  greeted  new 
brothers,  and  there  was  a  real  fam- 
ily reunion.  The  "Frisco  Five"  is 
a  fine  orchestra,  but,  as  yet,  they 
have  been  unsuccessful  as  musicians 
playing  in  the  dark.  Yes,  brothers, 
one  method  of  learning  is  by  trial 
and  error. 

Ellen  M  .Clark. 


OUR    BIRTHDAY    CELEBRATIONS. 


"Deck   the  halls     with     green   crepe 
paper, 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la ; 
Watch  the  girls  that  dance  and  caper, 

Tra-la-la-la-la.la-la-la-la." 

What-  Another  month  of  birth- 
days? Yes,  and  this  time  St.  Patrick 
himself  presided.  And  best  of  all, 
we  had  Miss  Tall  with  us. 

The  girls,  in  white,  received  green 
aprons  and  green  bows,  and  the  boys, 
looking  more  charming  than  we  have 
ever  seen  them,  in  their  green 
feathered  bonnets,  green  neckties 
and  pipes  which  could  hardly  be 
seen,  marched  around  while  Wash- 
ing Lee  Swing  was  being  played. 

There  was  one  among  us  whose 
birthday  we  especially  honored  be- 
cause she  has  done,  and  still  is  doing 
so  very  much  to  make  our  school  life 
happier.  Of  course,  you  know  whom 
I   mean — "dear   Miss   McEachern." 

Then  there  was  a  surprise  for  us — 
Kitty  Miller,  in  her  green  apron  and 
cap.  sang  an  Irish  song,  and  Charlotte 
Harn,  Eleanora  Bowling,  Kitty  Miller 
and  Mary  Keech  danced  an  Irish  jig. 
We  enjoyed  this  immensely,  but  the 
sad  part  of  all  was  yet  to  come.  All 
those  who  did  not  have  birthdays  in 
March  were  requested  to  leave.  We 
do  not  know  what  took  place,  but  I 
know  the  cake  was  all  gone  the  next 
morning.  (Perhaps  the  members 
of  the  "rogues'  gallery"  ate  it. 


LAUGH    WITH   JUNIOR   NINE. 

Streaker  (giving  a  report  in  H.  E.) 
— "Clothes  of  today  are  more  sani- 
tary than  they  were  years  ago.  For 
one  thing,  the  skirts  do  not  sweep 
the  floor." 

Miss  Keys — "No,  not  by  a  long 
ways." 


Miss  Hall — "Now  girls,  after  to- 
day's lesson,  how  many  of  you  are 
going  to  say  'drug'  for  dragged? 
Miss  Stup,  are  you?" 

Alice — "Not  unless  I'm  going  to 
the  drug  store." 

Miss  Blood — "What  man  is  going 
to  the  North  Pole?" 

Lucille — "Byrd." 

Miss  Blood — "Yes,  how  is  he  go- 
ing?" 

Lucille  —"Fly,  isn't  he?" 


m 
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THE  LINDEN 

39    York    Road,    at    Iilnden    Terrace 

TOWSON,  IVJD. 

Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes 
Light  Lunch. 

Visit    our    Ice    Cream    Parlor 
Towson   372-J. 


SMART  APPAREL 
For  the  College  Girl 


and  the  pleasure  of  receiving  cour- 
teous service  amid  spacious  sur- 
roundings. 


HUTZLER  BPffTHEl^  € 
The  Street  Car 


The   most   convenient 
reliable,  and 
Economical  Means  of 
Transportation 


United  Railways  &  Elec.  Company 

OF  BALTIMORE 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
York  and  Joppa  Roads 

Ladies    Don'tThrow   Your   Turn   Sole 

Shoes  Away. 
We  repair  them  without  using  nails 
or  stitches.  Shoes  repaired  on  our 
new  Hydro-Pres  Machine  with  water 
proof  cement  Look,  Wear  and  Fee! 
like  new  shoes. 


DODGE  BROTHERS 

Motor  Vehicles 
YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

TOWSON,    MD. 


Ladies'   XJp-to-Date  Hair  Bobbing 

Shampooing  and  Curling 

WM.    KOERNER 

505  York  Road  Towson,  Md. 


For    Your   Drugs,    Candy,    Kodaks,    Sta- 
tionery.   Gifts,     Etc. 
It's    never    clieaper    elsewhere,    because 

it's  always  cheaper  here. 

507    York    Road,    To^vsou 


TOWSON  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  pies.  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and  201 


As   A   Patron    of    The   Normal    School 

THE  TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

(Court   House    Plaza) 
Invites  You  to  Open  An  Account  In  Its 
Checking-  Department,  Savings  Depart- 
ment,    Christmas     Savings    Club    and 
Rent  A  Safe   Deposit   Box. 
4    Per    Cent.    Intere.st    on    Savlims. 

Open  Saturday  Evenings 


MASON'S  GARAGE 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

TOWSON.  MD. 

Willys  -  Knight    and    Overland    Sales 
and   Service. 


Start   a    Savings   Account   With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your   Money   and   Invest   With 

The 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 

THE  HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription    Dru|?gi»its 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies,  Ko- 
daks, Films,  Stationery,  and  Sporting 
Goods:  Greeting-  Cards  for  all  Occas- 
sions.  Agents  for  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens,  Whitman's  Delicious 
Chocolates    and    Bon-Bons, 

Victrolas  and  Records. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in    Coal,     Lumber,     Hardware, 

Builders'   Supplies. 
Towson,  Md.  Rlderwood,  Md. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 


WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS        -        VEGETABLES 


Stewabt&(S. 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OP  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Service  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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WHY    I    THINK      MV      KDICATIOX 
HAS  BKKX  A   KAIIARE. 


By  Chas.  Renn  II.  Alumuus  of  '24. 

"Young  men  and  women."  says  tbe 
college  bulletin  on  my  desk,  "realize 
more  than  ever  before  the  full  value 
of  a  general  education." 

This,  as  the  opening  paragraph, 
led  me  tc  read  the  dissertation  that 
formed  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
pamphlet  and  planted  the  seeds  of 
my  present  introversively  gloomy 
state  of  mind.  I  learned,  as  I  had 
long  suspected,  that  the  young  man 
who  started  in  life  without  having 
breathed  deeply  of  the  atmosphere  of 
campus  life  and  without  the  benedic- 
tion of  a  diploma  had  as  much  chance 
of  becoming  a  successful  social  leader 
as  the  modern  individual  has  of 
escaping  pyorrhea.  I  gathered- that 
all  life  was  one  continuous  battle 
and  that  only  those  whose  hearts 
were  strong,  whose  ideals  were  high, 
and  whose  hands  were  ready  could 
reasonably  entertain  hopes  of  coming 
out  unpunctured.  Xot  only  was  it 
necessary  for  one  to  possess  a  goodly 
array  of  perfect  viscera  and  a  list  of 
alibis  that  would  shame  a,  Sunday 
School  teacher;  but  one  had  to  come 
armed  to  the  fray!  One  needed  a 
tough  shield  of  Latin,  a  brittle  hel- 
met of  mathematics,  burnished  armor 
of  natural  science,  an  unyielding 
lance  of  classic  literature,  kneeboots 
of  medieval  history,  a  broadsword  of 
political  science  and  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  miscellaneous  cutlery. 

At  first,  as  I  read  the  description 
of  the  young  knight  prepared  to 
grapple  with  the  shady  powers  of  Ig- 
norance, I  felt  the  glow  of  pride  that 
passes  from  the  scalp  to  the  sole 
when  one  steps  into  the  street  in  a 
cool,  new  suit.  In  a  few  moments, 
having  examined  more  minutely  my 
personal  armament,  I  was  plunged 
in  gloom. 

There  was  my  shield  of  language. 
It  was  dented  and  rusted  clear 
through  in  spots.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  gentlemen  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts  entertained  with  original 
compositions  in  Latin.  I  could  no 
more  recite  "Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little 
Star"  in  Latin  than  I  could  sing 
".Maryland  My  Maryland"  in  Can- 
tonese. If  Saint  Peter  should  test 
my  eligibility  for  entrance  to  the 
celestial  campus  by  asking  me  to 
read  three  paragraphs  of  high  school 
Caesar,  I  should  be  condemned  to 
everlasting  blister.  Because  of  my 
wilful  ignorance  of  Latin  I  had  shut 
myself  off  from  the  subtleties  of  the 
Muses  and  the  exactness  of  the  sci. 
ences.  I  now  blame  my  poor  spell- 
ing for  it.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  a  thing  so  ancient  could  hurt  so 
much.  The  gloom  hung  heavy, 
heavy  about  my  bowed  head,  there 
was  "Thunder  on  the  Left." 

.My  footwear  was  of  deplorably 
fragile  stuff.  Certainly  it  could 
never  carry  me  over  the  rocky  and 
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jagged  heights  of  an  intelligent  con- 
versation; my  feet  would  be  blistered 
by  the  burning  sands  of  a  simple 
chat.  Some  day  my  best  friend  will 
find  that  I  cannot  name  all  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  in 
order  and  that  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  family  secrets  of  the  Wong  dy- 
nasty. Then  he  will  turn  upon  me 
with  his  face  black  with  scorn  and 
say.  "To  think  that  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted  with  such   ignorance!" 

Of  political  science  I  found  I  was 
innocent.  Since  the  days  when  I 
fervently  recited  from  the  little  red 
history  I  had  believed  that  all  men 
were  created  as  alike  as  two  peas  and 
that  the  ilonroe  Doctrine  was  a  gift 
of  God  Himself.  Now  1  am  laughed 
at  from  .every  editorial  page.  The 
light  hurts  my  eyes  and  I  feel  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  put  up  a  pre- 
sentable scrap  with  the  forces  of 
darkness. 

"In  the  biologic  sciences,"  I 
thought,  sitting  up  and  wiping  my 
reddened  eyes,  "I  shall  at  least  stand 
a  chance."  But  no!  I  have  climbed 
only  the  outside  ridge  of  hills,  the 
mountains  are  miles  away,  there  are 
jungles  to  penetrate.  The  paths  are 
narrow  and  winding,  the  light  is  dim. 
my  echoes  will  deceive  me.  I  do  not 
know  enough  physiological  terms  to 
bewilder  a  third  grade  youngster. 
For  years  I  have  been  biting  into 
wormy  apples  and  have  never  felt 
the  sympathy  for  the  cute  little  lar- 
vae that  lay  cuddled  in  the  core  that 
I  should  have  felt,  as  a  lover  of  na- 
ture. Since  the  sixth  grade  I  have 
thought  that  moths  flew  toward  the 
light  simply  because  the  light  at- 
tracted them.  Imagine  my  surprise 
to  find  doctors'  dissertations  written 
upon  so  obvious  a  phenomena,  I 
learned  that  these  gay  little  moths 
had  nervous  systems,  which,  when 
diagrammed  on  paper,  looked  like  the 
upper  .Mississippi  Valley.  I  have 
since  come  to  understand  that  my 
original  observations  upon  the  pe- 
culiar gelatinous  homogeneity  of 
squash-ed  moths  were  all  wrong:  that 
they  possessed  internal  convolutions 
and  concavities  that  approach  the 
complexities  of  a  plumbing  system. 
I  tremble  with  fear  lest  my  barber 
shall  find  what  a  dolt  I  am.  Un- 
doubtedly he  will  make  merry  quips 
in  Latin  with  the  other  barbers  be- 
hind  my  scarlet  face. 

The  other  day  1  had  lunch  with  a 
t  book-keeper.  Over  the  coffee  he 
j  said  to  me,  "X  is  a  perfect  ignor- 
amus. He  still  thinks  that  the 
molecular  weight  of  serum  globulin 
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is  about  eighty  tliousand." 

"You  don't  tell  me,"  said  I.  "The 
idiot.  How  could  he  be  such  a 
dumb-bell?" 

"Yes."  continued  the  book.keeper, 
"I  asked  him  the  past  Wednesday 
evening  by  way  of  jest  if  the  echino- 
derms  and  the  hemichordates  of  the 
chordate  series  had  free  swimming 
cilliated  larvae  and  the  dunce  said 
that  he  didn't  know." 

"Imagine  such  ignorance."  said  I, 
stirring  my  coffee  furipso,  "but  after 
all,  life  is  so  short,  perhaps  we  have 
been  hasty  in  condemning  X."  | 

The  book-keeper  glanced  across 
the  table  at  me  and  I  scalded  my 
throat  with  boiling  coffee. 

Heavy,  blue,  soggy  clouds  gather 
on  the  horizon.  I  collect  my  rusty 
hardware.  I  heave  great  sighs.  I 
reach  for  my  biology  text  to  find 
what  an  echinoderm  is. 


A    SERIES    OF    FIVE    I'OEMS    TO 
THE   PRINCESS  AXIXA. 

(By  I.  V.   S.) 
SUN   SCEXE 

Molten   gold 
And  a  clot  of  blood 
The  sun 
This   day. 
Rinsing  the  sky 
Bathing  the  trees 
Denuding  the  earth 
To  its  latent  beauty. 


CAX    YOU    I>LVGIXE 

Weeder  dressed  in  fairy  clothes? 

Miss  Spitzer  playing  basket  ball? 

A  row  of  Stutz  cars  in  front  of  Newell 
Hall? 

Margaret  Rohrer  skipping  assembly? 

Pauline  Stephens  corresponding  with 
a  Sultan  of  Persia? 

Bill  Mahoney  writing  an  editorial? 

Mrs.  Masland  with  poor  posture? 

Miss  Brown  not  being  distressed  to 
death  over  her  student  teachers? 

Foxy  Van  Sant  in  a  fight? 

Miss  O'Neil  without  a  smile? 

Chester   Davis   not   talking   to    girls? 

Miss   Prickett   not  saying   "Well"? 

Swartz  being  4  feet  tall? 

Mrs.  McCord  not  being  in  a  hurry? 

Waltz  riding  in  a  certain  Dodge 
coupe? 

Dickey  not  on  an  athletic  team? 

Little  Gus  being  lost  in  New  York? 

Our  fraternity  boys  expecting  the  or- 
chestra to  play  in  the  dark? 

Irene  Young  not  being  a  modern 
Shylock?' 

Ellen  Clark  being  ambitious? 

Margaret  Haines  without  her  nour. 
ishment? 

Lida  without  "on  account  of"? 

Sally  France  broadcasting  "Moon- 
light and  Roses"  over  Station 
W.  E.  A.  F.? 

Miss  Roach  being  out  of  Miss  Riley's 
room? 

Miss  Sperry  not  attending  breakfast? 


DULCIXEA 

(I) 
Dulcinea — 
The   longing   in   your   lovely   languid 

eyes 
Singing  doubtful  dulcet  lies 
Warning  yet  enchanting  me — 
"Foolisli  man,  be  wise!" 

(II) 
Dulcinea — 
The  crooning  of  your  soulful  sobbing 

song 
This  shall  weaken  me  ere  long 
Fold  me  deep  in  arms  of  loye — 
"Do   not  be  too  strong!" 


Why  do  you  brood 
My  dear?      When 
Your  lips  are  food 
For  honey  bees? 

(II) 
Why  do  you  fear — 
Must   you    groan? 
Of  doubt  stand  clear 
And  cease  questioning. 
You   alone 
Cannot  love. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  SR.  9. 

Isn't  Ace  a  trump?  Jeannette 
says  so? 

I  wish  Miss  Lusby  would  give  the 
class  the  benefit  of  her  recipe  for 
keeping    that    schoolgirl    complexion. 

O,  for  the  bluffy  powers  of — Sally! 

Don't  you  think  it's  time  for  Bessie 
to  stop  cheating  the  barber? 

Won't  someone  ask  Miss  Graff's 
hairdresser's  address   (and  price)? 

Well,  anyway,  soon  we  all  will  be 
resting  in  Potter's  Field  after  this 
pottery-making  course  in  I.  A. 

Mary  Joe  Stack,  Sr.  IX. 


FOLLY  OF  LOVE. 

La    folic    d'amour    est    entree    dans 
le  moiule." — Anatole   France. 
(I) 
Even   unto  folly  do  you  love. 
Man-fool 

The  wind  visioned  this  to  me 
Look  on 
This  is  for  you  to  see. 

(II) 
A  tree  embossed  upon  the  moon 
Has  beauty 
Y'et   need   not  love. 
A  tree  stark  naked,  grim — 
In  its  curtsy  to  the  breeze 
Has  reason 
Yet  need  not  love. 
A  tree  leaved  in  a  film  of  green 
Sighing  shelter  to  the  birds 
Has   pity 
Yet  need  not  love. 

(Ill) 
Man-fool 

Gawk  astride  two  legs 
Look  on 

This  is  for  you  to  see. 
Even  unto  folly  must  you  love. 


GLITTERIXG  GOLD. 

As   the   dew   that   clings   to   the   rose 
at  dawn, 
And  glitters,  gem-like,  in  the  sun. 
Whose     many     sparkling     points     of 
light 
Are   gone   ere   tlie   morn   is    done; 
So  o'er  the  span  of  years  we  sail 

In  our  glittering  sail-sliips  of  gold, 
We  think  that  the  sparkle  will  carry 
us   on. 
That    our    fame    the    sparkle    will 
hold. 

And  yet,  'tis  not  the  glistening  dew, 
But   the   rose   itself   that   we   love, 
'Tis  the  rose  which  clings  in  the  dark 
of  the  night 
While  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  no 
longer  above 
It's     only     ourselves     that     honestly 
count 
Not    the    glory,    the    gilt,    nor    the 

wealth. 
The  -own  individual  self! 

MARION  L.  BLOSS,  Jr.   7. 


A   WORTHY   PROJECT. 


QUESTION. 

(I) 
One  moment  of  beauty 
One   moment   happy — 
Warm,  deep,  understanding, 
Passionate  this  moment. 

(II) 
Could  I  have  held  you 
In  my  arms  this  moment 
And  loved? 
Awake  my  life  anew? 

(Ill) 
But  is  one  moment's  joy 
And  forever  after  pain 
Enough  to  reawaken  life 
So  long  has  dormant  Iain? 
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POETRY. 


When  the  sun  is  setting 

Far  below  the  hills 
The  birds  seem  to  sing 

With  soft  and  happy  thrills. 
Then  comes  nesting  time, 

Then  all  is  still; 
Then    from    afar    cross    the    meadow 
comes 
The   call   from  the  whipporwill. 
Far  away  comes  the     call     from  his 
mate. 
Then  all  is  still. 

Eugene   Costello. 


She  was  only  a  taxi-driver's  daugh- 
ter, but  you  ought  to  meter. 
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STIUKXT  TEACHING. 


Of  the  six  terms  spent  at  Normal 
School,  a  student  has  two  terms  in 
which  he  gets  a  taste  of  teaching. 
The  first  opportunity  comes  in  the 
Junior  year  in  the  course  known  as 
Participation.  This  course  is  only 
one  day  a  week.  In  Participation 
little  teaching  is  done,  but  the  stu- 
dent gets  a  broader  view  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  teacher.  The  second  op- 
portunity a  student  has  to  teach  is  in 
the  Senior  year  (Student  Teaching), 
which  is  the  work  of  an  entire  term. 
This  means  that  every  day  for  twelve 
weeks  we  teach  or  rather,  attempt  to 
teach. 

The  student  teaching  term  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  each  consisting 
of  six  weeks.  Only  six  weks  are 
spent  at  a  center.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  gives  the  student  a 
chance  to  get  a  look  at  two  city 
schools  and  therefore  she  gets  a 
broader  view  of  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary  schools   of   this   city. 

You  can't  appreciate  Student 
Teaching  until  you  have  had  the 
pleasant  experience  yourself.  Of 
course  it's  like  everything  else  in 
this  world.  anything  that's  worth 
while  and  you  want,  you  have  to 
work  hard  for. 

You  feel  rather  queer  when  you 
walk  into  a  classroom  for  the  first 
time  and  know  that  you  are  to  do 
part  of  the  teaching,  to  guide  and  de- 
velop these  little  people  morally  as 
well  as  mentally,  to  mold  and  shape 
human  minds,  personalities,  and 
souls.  But  yet,  you  have  some  con- 
fidence in  yourself. 

It  is  left  to  your  practice  teacher  to 
decide  when  your  teaching  shall  be- 
gin. Some  teachers  let  you  observe 
the  first  week,  others  let  you  teach 
the  second  day.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
teaching  the  second  day.  I  was  pet- 
rified when  my  teacher  told  me  to 
have  a  Nature  Study  lesson  on  wild 
flowers.  What  knowledge  did  I  have 
of  wild  flowers?  All  I  could  think 
of  were  a  few  technical  names  from 
my  course  in  biology  at  high  school, 
such  as  some  parts  of  a  flower; 
leaves,  pistil,  stamens,  etc.  Did  wild 
flowers  have  these  parts? 

Just  what  were  some  kinds  of 
wild  flowers?  Well,  you  can  guess 
what  I  did  that  afternoon  when  I 
went  home.  I  went  on  a  search 
through  the  woods  for  some  wild 
flowers.  I  picked  what  I  thought 
were  some  wild  flowers,  but  I  knew 
the  name  of  only  one — the  golden- 
rod.  I  might  add  the  month  was 
September.  I  decided  then  and  there 
I  would  attempt  to  teach  a  lesson  on 
the  goldenrod.  1  gathered  enough 
goldenrod  for  forty  children.  That 
night  I  wrote  my  lesson  plan.  The 
meaning  of  a  lesson  plan  can  easily 
be  expressed  in  one  sentence,  but 
only  the  students  from  the  Maryland 
Stale  Normal  School  know  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  activity  involved. 


The  next  morning  going  to  school 
I  looked  like  a  walking  woods.  The 
schedule  read:  Nature  Study,  9.10. 
My,  I  was  so  excited,  but  I  forgot 
myself  completely  when  I  faced  forty 
bright  little  faces.  As  I  was  new  to 
them  and  they  were  new  to  me. 
there  was  a  mutual  interest.  But 
after  the  lesson  when  the  practice 
teacher  said  to  me,  "that  wasn't  half 
bad,"  I  didn't  know  how  to  feel, 
but  she  smiled  when  she  said  it,  so 
I  supposed  for  a  first  lesson  it  was 
passable.  When  once  the  ice  is 
broken  you  never  mind  getting  be- 
fore a  class  no  matter  how  large  or 
how  small. 

Your  knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  teaching  grows  as  you  observe 
your  practice  teacher  and  you  your- 
self have  more  experience  at  teach- 
ing. You  enjoy  your  Student  Teach- 
ing more  and  more  as  the  days,  pass 
and  by  the  time  the  first  six  weeks 
are  over  you  don't  possibly  see  how 
you  can  leave  your  first  center  be- 
cause the  first  class  seems  to  make 
the  deepest  impression  on  you.  But 
you  soon  become  used  to  your  second 
class  and  like  it  almost  as  much  as 
the   first  one. 

The  first  six  weeks  seem  to  be 
more  or  less  a  learning  period  and 
the  second  six  weeks  you  are  trained 
to  some  degree  and  you  are  expected 
to  put  into  practice  the  knowledge 
you  have  gained  from  your  first  six 
weeks  of  experience. 

The  teaching  profession  is  like  any 
other  profession  in  that  this  training 
period  is  the  most  practical  part  of 
our  course  at  Normal   School. 

(One  of  the  speeches  given  at  the 
Eastern  High  School  of  Baltimore 
City  in  the  enrollment  campaign.) 

AUDREY  DEPFENBROCK    '27. 


CLASS  NEWS. 


On  January  6,  1927,  we  had  a 
meeting  and  decided  to  publish  a 
weekly  paper.  We  elected  an  editor 
and  an  assistant.  Eugene  Costello 
was  selected  as  the  editor,  and  Jos- 
eph Costello  as  the  assistant.  The 
editor  is  in  charge  of  everything  that 
goes  on  in  our  paper.  The  class  is 
going  to  write  poetry,  compositions 
and  stories.  The  class  elected  four 
reporters,  one  to  write  the  class  news, 
one  to  write  the  school  news,  and  one 
to  collect  literature.  Edwin  Geigan 
was  elected  reporter  to  write  the 
class  news;  Robert  Harner  was 
elected  to  collect  literature;  Helen 
Bennet  and  Virginia  Zink  were 
elected  to  collect  the  school  news. 
After  the  reporters  have  collected 
one  week's  literature,  it  goes  in  the 
Weekly  Reporter.  Mr.  SoUins  has 
planned  to  have  the  class  literature 
printed  and  put  into  a  separate  book. 
The  class  has  decided  to  call  this 
book  "The  Weekly  Reporter." 


The  Editorial  Of  This  Week: 

As  chief  editor  of  The  Weekly  Re- 
porter, I  welcome  all  our  reporters 
and  thank  them  for  the  articles  con- 
tributed to  our  pages.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  best  interest  of  this 
school  news  and  invite  all  to  make 
this  the  snappiest  and  most  instruc- 
tive of  all  school  papers  by  assisting 
our  staff.  Let  us  include  as  much 
instructive  information  as  possible 
along  with  class  news.  All  must 
show  a  great  interest  in  our  paper 
and  have  pride  in  its  growth.  We 
will  comment  on  the  worth  of  all 
news  and  expect  great  competition 
for  the  place  of  reporter-in-chief, 
which  title  will  be  given  our  best  re- 
porter. 

P.  E.  C. 


NOTICE. 


If  you  see  anything  important  in 
the  newspapers  that  would  be  inter- 
esting for  our  weekly  magazine, 
bring  what  you  found  interesting  and 
hand  it  to  one  of  our  reporters. 

J.  C. 


As  I  look  out  the  window 
What  do  I  hear? 
I  hear  a  band  of  robins 
Flutter  overhead. 

They're  going  South! 

They're  going  South! 
0  what  a  sorrow 
We  shall  miss  them  tomorrow. 
O  what  a  sorrow 
All  the  birds  are  going  tomorrow; 
O  what  a  sorrow. 

Lee  Wallis. 


"Oh  sun!  O  sun!  so  high  in  the  bright 

blue  sky, 
Why  are  you  so  lovely,  O  sun?" 
Said  the  sun  to  me,  "The  time  is  nigh 
When   I  must  go  to  light     the  other 

side  of  the  sky." 

Wilson  Cocks. 


As  1  look  out  the  window  I     see  the 

birds  fly  high — 
They  fly  in  groups  of  five — 
They  fly  so  high  in  the  sky  that 
They  look  like  a  little  eye  in  the  sky. 
David  Weinstein. 


On   The   Beach. 

Strolling  slowly  down  the  beach 

On  a  summer's  day 
I  saw  some  little  children  there 

In  the  sand  at  play. 

I  chanced  to  spy  one  little  tot 
Trying  a  boat  to  sail 
With  string  attached  he  sent  her  out 
When  suddenly  there  came  a  gale. 

"My  boat,  my  boat,"  he  loudly  cried. 

Then  to  the  water's  edge  he  ran; 

A  dash,  a  splash,  a  long  drawn  sigh. 

The  boat  was  saved  and  laid  upon 

the  sand. 

Edwina  Rose. 
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TKNTATIVE     STUDENT     COUNCIL 
PLANvS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 


The  offlcers  ol'  the  Student  Council 
have  not  had  time  to  formulate  new 
policies,  due  to  our  inability  to  get 
together,  but  we  do  have  general 
principles  and  duties  that  should  be 
known  to  all. 

Our  first  steps  in  the  exercise  of 
our  duties  next  year  will  be  directed 
to    the    incoming    Juniors.  Under 

all  circumstances,  we  will  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  make  them  feel 
welcome  and  at  home.  It  is  our  de- 
sire to  acquaint  them  with  the  Stu- 
dent's Association  for  Cooperative 
Government  so  that  they  will  under, 
stand  our  position  and  lend  us  their 
aid.  The  needs  of  such  an  organiz- 
ation will  be  shown  them  at  an  early 
opportunity.  We  shall  explain  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  organiza- 
tion, its  aims,  standards,  and  what  it 
should  do  for  the  student.  It  would 
be  well  also  to  bring  home  to  the 
Juniors  the  unique  value  and  purpose 
of  a  Normal  School.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  at  the  start  on  the 
importance  of  good  scholarship  and 
high  standards  of  conduct. 

It  would  be  well  to  impress  upon 
the  Juniors  early  the  importance  of 
honesty  and  sincerity  in  all  their 
dealings  with  school  and  school  life. 
We  must  have  them  realize  that 
they  are  attending  a  professional 
school  and  are  no  longer  high  school 
student.",  that  they  are  now  pursuing 
a  career  that  fits  one  to  instruct  and 
handle  children.  We  desire  to  show 
them  the  need  of  courage,  persist- 
ence and  sustained  effort  and  above 
all,  loyalty  to  one's  self  and  to  one's 
school. 

Further  it  will  be  most  necessary 
to  hold  regularly  semi-monthly  coun- 
cil meetings.  Next  year's  officers, 
who  will  be  looked  upon  for  leader- 
ship and  as  representatives  of  the 
student  body  should  put  forth  every 
effort  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in 
attending  council  meetings.  These 
meetings  will  be  conducted  in  a 
purely  business-like  fashion,  charac- 
terized by  cooperation  and  good 
order.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to 
handle  everything  that  comes  under 
our  jurisdiction,  without  discrimin- 
ation or  evasion,  regardless  of  the 
difficulties  or  unpleasantness  in- 
volved. 

The  Student  Council  will,  as  usual, 
conduct  monthly  meetings  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Here  measures  acted 
upon  in  the  council  meetings  may  be 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
student  body.  Students  will  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing   problems    that    they    themselves 


are  confronted  with,  or  policies  in 
which  they  are  interested.  We  hope, 
however,  that  our  organization  will 
not  be  looked  upon  merely  as  an 
agency  for  keeping  order.  We  hope 
that  in  the  coming  year  the  student 
body  will  inaugurate  progressive 
measures  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school  and  the  students. 

In  conclusion,  our  organization 
hopes  to  promote  cooperation  be- 
tween student  and  faculty  under  the 
supervision  of  the  principal,  and  tor 
the  best  interest  of  the  school. 

Carroll  S.  Rankin. 


d.  Will  you  secure  a  new  active 
member  for  this  year  1926-1927? 

5.  Annual  Alumni  Business  Meet- 
ing and   Banquet,  June   11,   1927. 

a.  Come  and  bring  your  old-time 
"pal". 

b.  Pass  the  word  along. 


CAMPUS  DAY. 


Those  of  you  who  were  here  last 
year  remember  Campus  Day — how 
we  scrubbed,  painted,  cleaned  out 
closets,  pulled  dandelions  from  the 
lawn,  built  a  kiln,  and  ever  so  many 
other  things  that  made  the  campus 
a  pleasanter  and  more  beautiful 
place.  You  remember  also  our  pic- 
nic lunch,  our  ivy  planting,  the  field 
events  and  the  crowning  of  the  May 
Queen.  Those  of  you  who  were  not 
here  will  participate  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  this  event.  We  hope  to 
make  it  a  very  happy  and  profitable 
day. 

Look  about  you,  both  indoors  and 
out,  and  note  what  might  be  done  to 
improve  our  school.  Think  what  you 
yourself  would  like  most  to  con- 
tribute to  its  improvement.  We 
have  set  the  date  for  Tuesday,  May 
3.  This  will  give  us  time  to  think 
and  plan  carefully  so  that  the  day 
will  be  a  real  success. — Agnes  Sny- 
der, chairman. 


INTER-SOROBITY  TEA. 


.MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  ALUMJVI 
.\SSO(  lATION  OF  THE  MARY- 
LAND STATE  NOR.MAL  SCHOOL 
AT  TOWSON. 


1.  Membership  is  continuous — 
"Once  a  member,  always  a  member" 
— provided  dues  are  remitted  regu- 
larly. 

2.  Membership  year — the  school 
year — September  1  to  June  30. 

3.  Membership  fee  —  $1.00  per 
yea:r. 

4.  Payment  of  annual  dues  entitles 
one  to  the  privileges  of  an  active 
member.  The  Alumni  issue  of  the 
"Tower  Light";  notices  of  meetings 
and  active  participation  in  the  annual 
business  meeting  in  June. 

a.  Were  you  one  of  the  2  40  active 
members  in   1925-1926? 

b.  Did  you  receive  your  copy  of 
the   "Tower   Light"? 

c.  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
approximately  5000  graduates  of 
your  Alma  Mater? 


The  three  Sororities  were  enter- 
tained at  Glen  Esk  by  Miss  Tall,  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  22nd.  Miss 
'lall  has  assured  us  that  Sororities 
are  here  to  stay  as  long  as  they 
prove  themselves  to  be  of  some  value. 

Miss  Tall  had  as  her  special  guest 
for  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Williams,  an 
alumna  of  Goucher  and  a  Sorority 
woman,  who  gave  a  short  talk  on 
school  loyalty  and  the  real  meaning 
of  sororities.  Sororities  can  be 
either  a  benefit  or  a  menace  to  the 
school.  Mrs.  Williams  suggested  to 
us  ways  in  which  we  can  prove  our- 
selves valuable  to  the  school.  We 
can  so  raise  the  standard  of  the 
sororities  that  the  girls  who  wish  to 
belong  to  a  sorority  will  work  to. 
improve  their  scholarship  and  there- 
by raise  the  standards  of  the  school. 
Mrs.  Williams  gave  us  some  excellent 
suggestions  to  make  next  year  bigger, 
better  and  more  successful. 

Tea  and  cakes  were  served  and  the 
girls  mingled  together  for  a  few  more 
minutes,  thus  linking  the  three  So- 
rorities with  a  stronger  bond  of 
friendship  and  a  determination  to 
prove  their  value  to  Normal. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  DALL.4S 
CONVENTION. 


Stop  And  Tliliik. 

Sometimes  a  warning  sign  may  be 
of  real  assistance.  The  following  list 
points  out  ways  in  which  a  teacher 
may  actually  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  right  attitudes  and  ideals. 

Practices  which  invariably  produce 
negative   results  include: 
Giving    assignments    which      are    too 

difficult. 
Punishing    a    whole      class      for    the 

wrong  conduct  of  a  few  members. 
Forcing  a  child  to  make  an  apology. 
Being    over-sentimental    in    an    effort 

to  win  the  children. 
Making  a   child   do   a   piece   of  work 

without  helping  him  see  the  need 

of  it. 
Humiliating  a  child   in  any  way. 
Discouraging  children. 
Failing  to  give     children     an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  things. 
Telling  a  child  that  he  must  not  do 

a  certain  thing  and  then  allowing 

him  to  do  it. 
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Failing  to  show  appreciation  of  good 
work  and  right  conduct. 

— Hazel  Aldrich  Finegan.   in 
Course  of  Study  Bulletin,  Los 

Angeles    City    Schools. 


Individiinl   Iiistructiun. 

"The  individual  technique  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  the  public  schools 
of  Winnetka.  Illinois,  makes  it  pos- 
sible tor  children  to  progress  through 
their  ordinary  school  subjects  as  in- 
dividuals, eaci  child  mastering  each 
unit  before  going  on  to  the  next, 
neither  hurrie.l  nor  retarded  by  his 
fellows,'  said  Supt.  Carleton  Wash- 
burne. 

"The  individual  technique  itself 
consists  of  three  common-sense  steps. 
These  steps  may  be  taken  in  any 
school  system  to  the  distinct  advant- 
age of  that  school  system.  A  survey 
of  the  Winnetka  Schools  under  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York 
showed  that  among  the  results  of  the 
Individual  Technique  are  no  grade 
repetition,  no  failures,  somewhat  in- 
creased rapidity  of  progress,  better 
mastery  of  knowledge  and  skill  sub. 
jects,  better  success  in  high  school, 
no  additional  cost,  and  far  more  op- 
portunity for  self-expressive  and  so- 
cialized  activities. 

"The  three  steps  of  the  technique 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1) 
Specify  exactly  what  knowledge  and 
skill  each  child  is  expected  to  master; 
(2)  Prepare  or  select  complete  diag- 
nostic tests  .which  will  determine 
exactly  where  each  child  needs  help 
nr  training;  ( .3  j  Make  the  materials 
of  instruction  self-instructive,  like 
correspondence  lessons. 

"In  non-technical  terms,  the  tech- 
nique simply  consists  of  know-'n?? 
what  you  are  trying  to  teach,  finding 
out  where  each  child  needs  help,  and 
making  it  possible  for  the  child  to 
learn  what  he  is  expected  to  learn. 
These  things  can  be  done  scientifi- 
callv  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
children.  Through  them  it  becomes 
possi'ile  to  fit  the  schools  to  individ- 
ual differences." 

— The  Gist, 


found  out  whether  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference in  which  grade  the  subject 
is  begun, 

"The    Committee   of   Seven   of   the 
Superintendents   and    Principals'   As- 
sociation of  Northern   Illinois  has  in- 
augurated a  program  to  extend  over 
a   period   of  several   years,   by   which 
such    questions    as   are    raised    above 
may  be  answered  in  a  scientific  way. 
The  superintendents     of     schools   in 
over   100   cities  in  the  central   States 
have   agreed   to    co.operate   with   the 
Committee,   teaching     various   topics  ! 
in   various   grades      under     carefully  I 
controlled   conditions  and   measuring 
their    results.     As    these    results    are 
received  by  the  Committee  of  Seven,  j 
they  will  be  tabulated  and  interpreted 
and   used  in  recommending  modifica-! 
tions   in   the  present  traditional   pro 
cedure.'     — The  Gist,   Dallas.   Texas 


and  for  all  His  lowly  creatures; 
obedience  and  devotion;  sincerity 
and  simplicity;  patience  and  perse- 
verance, self-denial  and  self-reliance; 
kindness  and  helpfulness;  content- 
ment while  striving  to  attain;  joy  in 
service;  and  satisfaction  in  work  well 
done.  With  a  culture  not  learned 
in  school — for  her  island  home  af- 
forded but  little  in  the  way  of 
Fchools — but  with  that  richer  culture 
that  comes  from  companionship  with 
a  few  great  books;  from  communion 
with  God  and  nature;  and  from  a  life 
veil  lived,  its  difficulties  faced  and 
its  problems  solved  with  an  uncon- 
quered  and  unconquerable  spirit,  she 
taught  us  by  what  she  did,  to  do;  and 
inspired  us  by  what  she  was,  to  be. 
come." — From  the  speech  by  Presi- 
dent Randall  J.  Condon  on  "The 
Qualitie.3  of  a  Great  Teacher." 


A   LIBRARY   ST.\JtTED. 


Tile    I'lacin)^  of   Arithmetic,. 

"Over  a  hundred  school  systems 
have  agreed  to  co-operate  in  a  large 
undertaking  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
lermining  in  what  grades  the  differ- 
rnl  prooe.sses  of  arithmetic  can  be 
nirst  etTectively  introduced,"  said 
Carleton  Washburne,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Winnetka,  Illinois.  "The 
schools  of  today  are  teaching  arith- 
metic in  about  the  same  grades  as 
I  hey  were  one  or  two  generations 
ago. 

"The  course  of  study  in  arithmetic- 
i"  net  based  upon  any  scientific 
(■tudios  whatsoever.  Some  schools 
introduce  formal  arithmetic  in  first 
grade,  many  in  second,  and  a  tew  as 
late   as    third,      Xo     one      has     ever 


Non-School   English. 

"The  test  of  our  teaching  is  found 

in    t'le   habits   and   standards   of   our 

children    when    they   are    away    from 

(he  teacher's  influence,"  declared  Dr. 

E.    ,1.    Ashbaugh,    Assistant    Director, 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
,  Ohio  State  University.  "The  Eng- 
i  lish  v/hich  they  use  in  their  letters 
I  to   their  friends  reveals  these  habits 

and  standards  in  this  subject  more 
j  adequately  than  any  test  given  in 
I  the  school  or  theme  written  for  class 

room  purpose." 
[       Dr.   Ashbaugh   has  collected   about 

two  thousand  letters  written  by  cbil- 
Idren  of  grades  seven  to  twelve  and 
I  rent  to  their  friends  through  the 
'  mail.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
i  outstanding  conclusions  drawn  from 
j  a  critical  analysis  of  a  sampling  of 
i  thes3  letters  from  grades  seven,  nine 
■  and  twelve: 

"1.   On  the  average,  about  two  per 

cent  of  the  words  in  the  letters  from 

children   of   these     grades     are   rais- 

tpellsd.      Ninety-eight    per      cent   ac- 

cuiacy  is  considered  excellent  in  most 

activities  of  life,  but  not  in  spelling. 

"2.   From    fifteen    to    twenty    per 

jcent  of  the  declarative  sentences  and 

abbreviations  are  not  followed  by 
I  periods.  This  is  not  lack  of  knowl- 
j  edge,    but    lack   of      correct    habit    or 

standard. 

j       "3,    On  the  whole,  though  the  for- 
mal   tide    does    not    improve    greatly 

from   seventh   to   twelfth   grades,   the 

content    does.      The      seventh    grade 

children  seem  to  have  nothing  to  say 

and    are    merely    answering    a    letter, 

while  the     twelfth     graders     largely 

have  something  of  interest  to  relate 

and  a  real  desire  to  communicate  it," 
'  The  Gist,   Dallas,   Texas, 

.\   'I'libutc  To  My   >lollic.i'  ,         ,,     ,         ,   .i  •    ,  111.14 

LiuuUady  —  I   think   you  had  better 

"To    my    mother,    who    taughl    h(>r    bimrd  elsewhere. 


Millersville,  Md.,  March  16,  1927, 
Dear  Miss  Osborne:  — 

I  thoug'nt  perhaps  you  would  be 
interested  in  a  little  library  work  we 
are  doing  at  our  school. 

Several  weeks  ago  a 'patron  gave 
us  two  hundred  forty  old  books. 
books  of  all  kinds,  but  mostly  all 
valuable  in  the  Elementary  School. 
We  had  no  money  for  library  supplies, 
but  from  the  school  board  we  man- 
aged to  get  three  packs  of  cards; 
white  cards  to  use  in  the  books  and 
orange  cards  for  the  borrowers.  We 
had  the  children  cut  pockets  for  the 
books  from  heavy  brown  wrapping 
paper  Two  Fifth  Grade  girls  helped 
make  the  inventory  in  a  composition 
book  we  are  keeping  for  that  pur- 
pose. Several  other  girls  and  lioys 
helped  write  out  the  cards  and  match 
them  to  the  books. 

Now  all  our  books  are  ready  for 
circulation,  and  our  children  feel  an 
added  interest  in  the  library  because 
they  helped  with  all  the  work. 

We  also  have  borrowed  eighty-six 
books  from  the  branch  of  the  Library 
Commission  in  Annapolis. 

I  am  coming  to  see  you  sometime.      ■ 
I  often   think   of  you.   and  every   day 
I  realize  how  much  my  work  with  you 
helped  me. 

Sincerely, 
CARLOTTA  SILVER 


.An  old  gentleman  said  to  some 
girls  who  were  talking  very  loud  at 
the  opera.  "My  dear  young  ladies, 
please  talk  a  little  louder;  the  music 
makes  such  a  noise  I  can't  hear  half 
you  say." — Exchange. 


children    the      deep      things    of    life 
duly,    honor,    truth;     courage,    failli, 
hope,   love   of   homo  aud   of  country 


reverence    for    God,    for    each    other,  wl'ere. — Voo  Uoo, 


I'.o.'irder — Yes,   I  often  had, 
l.,iiifllady — Often  had  what? 
lioarder — Had    better    board    else- 
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SO(  lAIi  ori'OKTUXlTIES  OK 
STIDEXT  TKACHIXG. 


Student  Teaching  offers  many  op- 
portunities other  than  teaching.  Tne 
teaching,  of  course,  is  the  biggest  op- 
portunity, but  aside  from  this,  taere 
are  certain  social  opportunities  that 
enrich  the  life  of  a  student   teacher. 

The    student    teachers      at    No.    2  5 
school,    along   with      several      of   the 
legular    teachers    in    the    school,    at_ ! 
tended    an    entertainment      given    by  | 
children  at      the  Jewish   Educational  • 
Alliance. 

On  the  program  were  several  musi- 
cal selections  and  a  play.  Among 
t..e  musicians  who  performed  was 
Shura  De'Vorieue.  a  child  prodigy. 
He  is  three  years  of  age  and  plays 
the  piano  remarkably  well.  He 
played  several  selections  and  played 
them  all  by  note.  His  little  hands 
are  too  small  to  stretch  an  octave, 
but  he  plays  them  by  jumping 
quickly  from  one  key  to  the  other  | 
with  his  thumb  and  little  finger.  At 
times  while  he  was  playing,  one  little 
foot  swung  under  the  bench,  keeping, 
time  to  the  music. 

As  a  musician,  Shura  is  a  genius,  ' 
but  in  every  other  way  lie  is  just  a 
normal  little  boy.  Judging  from  the 
progress  that  he  Iras  already  made, 
one  may  predict  that  he  will  some 
day  be  one  of  the  world's  famous 
musicians.  When  this  happens,  we 
shall  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
heard  him  play  when  he  was  but  a 
little  boy  of  three.  j 

M.  Wherrette. 


STITDENT  TEACHING 
EXPERIENCES. 


Wouldn't  it  be  a  splendid  thing  if 
all  the  students  in  the  Normal  School 
could  know  something  of  what  the 
student  teachers  are  doing  in  the  dif- 
ferent practice  centers? 

The  kindergarten  at  School  No.  25 
— a  city  practice  centre,  Miss  Zelma 
Thompson,  teacher  in  charge — is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  the  city. 

The  kindergarten  children  are  just 
natural  sweet  little  boys  and  girls, 
even  though  they  are  foreign  born  or 
are  children  of  foreign  born  parents. 
There  are  Polish  children,  Russian 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Italians.  A  kin- 
dergarten the  world  over  means  the 
same  thing — a  garden  of  children — 
and  this  one  is  a  real  garden.  The 
children  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  they  love  it.  When 
asked  what  "kindergarten"  means, 
their  faces  beam  and  they  answer — 
'W  garden  of  children." 

This  garden  is  lilce  a  garden  in 
April,  when  the  showers  and  the 
warm  sunshine  come.  One  can  al- 
most see  things  grow.  Some  of  the 
children,  when  they  enter  the  school, 
cannot  understand  much  English  and 
do  not  speak  it,  and  it  is  interesting 


to  watch  t';em  and  see  how  quickly 
they  learn.  With  many  of  them  the 
kindergarten  is  the  only  place  where 
their  growth  is  directed  along  the 
right  line,  for  at  home  they  are  left 
to  grow  as  they  will. 

One  day  the  children  were  drama- 
tizing "Little  Miss  Muffett."  A  little 
boy  was  Miss  Muffett.  When  the 
spider  came  crawling  up  to  frighten 
liim  away,  he  calmly  sat  and  con- 
tinued to  eat  from  the  bowl  he  had 
in  his  hand.  When  the  teacher  said: 
"Why  you  didn't  even  run.  You 
didn't  act  a  bit  scared,"  he  said,  "Ah, 
I  ain't  scared." 

Miss  Thompson  sometimes  wears 
a  string  of  amber  beads.  One  day  a 
little  girl  sat  looking  intently  at  "the 
beads,  but  apparently  listening  to  the 
conversation  on  spring.  Suddenly 
she  jumped  up  from  her  chair,  went 
up  to  Miss  Thompson,  touched  the 
large  bead  in  the  centre  of  the  string 
and  said:  "The  mother  bead."  An- 
other time  she  remarked  that  the 
large  bead  was  Miss  Thompson  and 
that  the  others  were  the  kindergar- 
ten children. 

It  seems  that  the  student  teachers 
have  taken  Miss  Thompson's  position, 
for  a  little  boy  pointed  to  them  and 
said:  "They  are  the  kindergarten 
teachers."  and  pointing  to  Miss 
Thompson,  said:  "and  that  is  Miss 
Thompson." 

Every  day  something  interesting 
and  funny  happens. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  thrill  out  of 
teaching,  if  you  want  to  find  joy  and 
happiness  in  living  with  little  chil- 
dren, just  come  to  School  No.  25  and 
visit  the  kindergarten.  You  will 
love  it,  even  as  we  do. 

We  are  hoping  that  students  from 
the  other  centers  will  tell  us  some- 
thing about  "their"  children,  and 
about  the  funny  things  that  happen. 
M.    Wherrette. 


JTTST  CHILDREN. 


Something  great,  a  revelation  I  be- 
lieve, is  offered  to  everyone  who  has 
worked  with  or  observed  the  children 
at  Bond  and  Fleet  streets. 

Can  you  picture  a  large,  airy  kin- 
dergarten room  in  which  thirty  tiny 
foreign  babies  work,  play,  and  get 
their  first,  fine  ideals?  Can  you  look 
further  and  see  how  these  children 
love  and  appreciate  what  kindergar- 
ten offers  them,  how  everything  at 
sc'p.ool  is  in  direct  contrast  to  every- 
thing at  home? 

Here  these  children  are  allowed  to 
play  with  toys  and  blocks  such  as 
they  have  never  seen  before.  They 
are  treated  as  individuals  whose  opin- 
ions are  worth  listening  to.  Can 
you  see  them,  their  little  faces  light- 
ing with  pleasure  as  their  "leach", 
Miss  Thompson,  listens  interestedly 
while  they  tell  how  they  help  at 
home? 

On  every  face  is  written  just  what 
the  child  behind  it  is  thinking.  They 


respond  eagerly  to  the  slightest  stim- 
ulus. They  take  the  greatest  trouble 
learning  to  be  polite.  Even  though 
politeness  is  not  a  factor  at  home, 
t:.ey  love  it  and  will  do  anything  if 
it  is  polite  to  do  that  thing. 

Oti.er  children,  in  different  neigh- 
borhoods, may  draw,  paint  or  mould 
masterpieces.  These  little  tots,  with 
few  experiences,  put  into  their  work 
just  what  others  put  into  theirs — and 
get  amazing  results.  The  game 
period  is  a  pleasure  to  the  beholder  as 
well  as  to  the  children.  Thin,  un- 
cared-for little  bodies  in  scant  clothes 
seem  to  change  and  become  moving- 
graceful  figures,  breathing  gallantry 
as  they  dance  the  "Minuet".  They 
seem  as  children  of  another  century 
and  we,  looking  on,  admire  their 
nursery  rhymes  and  stories.  One 
day,  as  they  were  playing  "Little 
Miss  Muffett",  Miss  Thompson  asked 
if  she  might  play  with  them.  They 
assented  and  sat  looking  intently  as 
he  sat  down  to  eat  her  curd  and 
whey.  When  the  great,  black  spider 
sat  down.  Miss  Thompson  straight, 
way  jumped  up  and  ran  away.  The 
children  were  delighted,  and  after 
several  more  had  played  it,  Morris, 
a  most  interesting,  lovable  little 
character,  asked  it  he  might  be  little 
Miss  Muffet.  As  he  sat  contentedly 
eating  his  curd  and  whey,  the  black 
spider  sat  down  beside  him.  To 
everyone's  dismay,  Morris  kept  right 
on  eating  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Thinking  that  he  had  not 
observed  the  spider.  Miss  Thompson 
said,  "Oh  Morris,  there  is  the  black 
spider." 

"I  know,"  replied  Morris,  "but  I 
ain't  askured." 

Little  sayings  such  as  this  one 
make  these  children  so  lovable.  On 
one  occasion,  after  a  health  talk.  I 
asked:  "What  will  happen  if  you  put 
your  pencil  in  your  mouth?" 

To  this,  the  ever-ready  Morris 
answered:  "If  you  put  in  your 
mouth  your  pencil  you  get  dirt  in  it, 
and  if  you  put  a  pistol  in  your  mouth 
you  be  dead." 

They  are  so  sincere  and  real,  that 
they  sometimes  make  you  feel  that 
you  are  not  as  fine  as  you  might  be, 
and  at  once  you  become  their  pupil. 

Twenty-Five  loves  visitors,  and 
those  of  Us  who  have  been  there  urge 
you  to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  kinder- 
garten has  many  "boosters'  and  every 
one  of  us  is  rooting  for  the  success 
of  those  little  children  in  whom,  with 
Miss  Thompson  to  guide  them,  we 
have  every  confidence. 

Ann  Oldham.  Sr.   2. 


An  Irishman  was  telling  of  his 
war  wound.  He  said,  "An'  the  bul- 
let went  in  me  chist  here,  and  come 
out  me  back!" 

"But,"  said  his  friend,  "it  would 
have  gone  through  your  heart  and 
killed  you." 

"Faith,  an'  me  heart  was  in  me 
mouth  at  the  time!" — Exchange. 
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SOME   KESVLTS   OF   JUNIOR 
PARTICIPATION". 


If  the  Junior  students  who  partici- 
pated in  teaching  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten of  School  No.  2  5  could  have  been 
present  at  the  theatre  party  given  by 
the  2-B  class,  they  would  have  been 
thrilled,  tor  they  would  have  seen  a 
specific  outcome  of  the  work  they  did 
in  the  school. 

During  the  winter  term,  when  the 
Juniors  were  participating  in  teach- 
ing, many  interesting  things  were 
done.  Among  them  was  a  puppet  show 
given  at  Number  2  5  for  the  kin- 
dergarten. The  first  and  second 
grades  were  invited  in  to  see  the 
show.  The  story  they  dramatized 
was  Little  Black  Sambo.  The  story 
itself  left  a  decided  impression  on 
the  children  in  the  kindergarten  and 
in  the  first  grade,  but  the  actual 
workings  of  the  show  inspired  the 
children  in  the  Second  Grade  to  cre- 
ate. They  made  two  shows  of  their 
own — Epaminondas  and  Red  Ridiijg 
Hood. 

Several  little  girls  who  were  ex- 
tremely interested  in  it,  started  mak- 
ing puppets  at  home.  When  the 
other  children  saw  what  they  were 
doing,  they  immediately  wanted  to 
help.  Some  made  puppets,  others 
collected  materials  and  offered  sug- 
gestions or  made  scenery.  When 
the  puppets  were  made,  the  children 
realized  that  they  needed  a  stage,  so 
they  made  one  out  of  an  orange 
crate.  The  stage  was  quite  unique 
in  that  it  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
Since  the  orange  crate  was  in  two 
sections,  the  children  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  one  section  for  the  out- 
door scenery,  and  the  other  section 
for  the  indoor  scenery.  This  made 
matters  quite  simple,  since  it  made 
possible  a  change  of  scenery  without 
the  necessity  of  changing  scenery. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  to  move  the 
puppets   from   one  side  to   the  other. 

The  scenery  was  a  class  project, 
and  the  only  part  that  was  in  any 
way  directed  by  the  teacher.  During 
one  work  period,  the  children  were 
allowed  to  draw  scenery,  and  the 
children  themselves  judged  the  work 
and  decided  which  was  the  best  to 
use. 

The  members  of  the  class  chose 
different  ones  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram— one  to  tell  the  story,  others 
to  assist  with  handling  the  puppets, 
drawing  the  curtains  and  making 
arrangements. 

When  everything  was  planned  in 
detail,  an  invitation  was  written  to 
the  children  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
in  the  First  Grade,  asking  them  to 
come  and  see  the  show.  Needless  to 
•say.   the   invitation   was  accepted. 

If  the  Juniors  could  only  have  seen 
the  faces  of  those  children — the  pro- 
ducers joyous  over  having  accom- 
plished something,  and  happy  be- 
cause they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  1 
something  for  someone  else. 


As  the  show  progressed,  enthusi- 
asm increased  on  the  part  of  the  on- 
lookers. One  of  the  little  kinder, 
garten  children  persisted  in  standing 
in  front  of  the  stage.  This,  of 
course,  kept  the  other  children  from 
seeing.  Because  of  this,  he  had  to 
be  taken  from  the  room.  When  he 
was  spoken  to  for  having  kept  the 
other  chilren  from  seeing,  he  said: 
"Why  we  go  in  there  to  see  a  show. 
We  have  our  own  show  in  Kinder- 
garten. We  make  show.  We  make 
Black  Sambo.  We  make  Black 
Mumbo.  We  have  show  in  Kinder- 
garten." 

After  these  classes  went  back  to 
their  rooms,  other  classes  were  in- 
vited, and  in  presenting  it  to  the 
older  children,  the  chairman  of  the 
group  gave  some  hints  as  to  how  to 
go  about  making  a  show — sources  of 
material,  methods  of  constructin,  etc. 

The  Seniors  who  are  doing  their 
student  teaching  in  this  school  had 
the  pleasure  that  the  Juniors  should 
have  had.  They  would  not  have 
missed  seeing  it  for  all  the  high- 
priced  seats  in  any  theatres.  This 
show  was  worth  more  than  any 
money  could  buy.  It  was  the  hon- 
est, sincere  work  of  children. 

M.    Wherrette. 


DUTCH  ENTERTAINMENT. 


Class    6-A — Miss   Mary   Carroll   on 
April  5.   1927,  8  P.  M. 

Program — 
i       I — Song:    A  Little      Dutch   Garden 
Class. 

I       II. — Dutch      Dance — 
j  stein,  Rose  Benzoin. 
I      III — Play:     Courage. 


Sophia  Wein- 
Scene  —  A 


Dutch      Kitchen. 


Character: 


The 


Mother.  Rose  Scheer;  The  Father, 
Joseph  Fine;  Greta,  Anna  Goldner; 
Josef,  James  Tawney;  Franz,  Dora 
Davidson;  Hendrick,  George  Kelso. 

IV — Dutch  Dance — Anna  Goldner, 
Dora  Davidson. 

V — Recitation:  The  Leak  in  the 
Dike — Miss   France,   Sr.    9. 

VI — Dutch  Dance:  Lillian  Bellin, 
Frank  Zafren,  Jeanette  Lubitch, 
George  Schreiner,  Albert  Kilberg, 
MoUie  Levin. 

VII — Vocal  Solo:  Miss  Musgrave, 
Sr.  9,  accompanied  by  Miss  Bond, 
Sr  .9. 

VIII — Dance:  Miss  Welder,  Sr. 
Special. 


21:5. 


Surrounded  by  the  feminine  repre- 
sentatives of  Math,  K.   P.,  Music  and 
Psychology,    with    Student    Teaching, 
History,    I'hysical       Ed,      Geography. 
Penmanshi))  and   Biology  nearby,  one 
hesitates  to  embark   on   such   a   testi- 
monial.     Miss   Van    Bibber   will   now 
I  have  a  chance  to     see     some  of  the 
1  thought  processes  that  go  on  in  those 
meditative   spells,    during   which   she 
says  it  would   be  a  huge  satisfaction 
to  throw  a  large  book. 


But  first,  listen  again  to  some  of 
the  .snatches  of  conversation:  "Miss 
Prickett,  I  am  going  to  teach  music 
next  week.  an — ."  "Gracious,  is 
that  the  last  bell?"  "Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  didn't  have  the  chil- 
dren do  this?"  "Mr.  Shaw,  I  won- 
der if  you  have  a  dark  suit  the 
'Southern  Gentleman'  in  our  assemb- 
ly program  might  wear?" 

IIow  much  do  students  divine  our 
reactions  to  them  as  they  come  and 
go  from  this  rather  handy  room? 
Well,  sometimes  we  are  really  busy, 
and  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  in- 
quire about  this.  But  usually, 
though,  some  of  us  are  almost 
entrenched  behind  a  formidable 
fortress  of  units,  we  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive friends  upon  the  giving  of  a 
proper  countersign.  In  our  absence, 
however,  it  is  "not  so  good"  to  just 
take  the  precious  material  for  your 
next  teaching  lesson,  is  it? 

Now   for  our  own   family   in    213! 

A  man,  of  course,  as  well  as  a 
woman,  will  seek  association  with 
man  (part  of  the  time).  So  it  isn't 
astonishing  that  sometimes,  particu. 
larly  if  general  conversation  has 
veered  to  romance  languages,  ap- 
parel, "friends  of  mine"  or  even  a 
theatre  party,  that  one  experiences 
a  strong  urge  to  retreat  around  the 
corner  to  masculine  rendezvous.  How- 
ever, even  such  controversial  subjects 
as  ventilation,  automobiles  or  sched- 
ules do  not  keep  the  weather  from 
being  prevailingly  fair. 

I  suspect  we  have  missed  the 
deeper  atmosphere  of  this  or  any 
similar  room,  or  any  school,  if  it  is 
seen  mainly  as  the  place  of  routine 
business  which  leaves  the  character 
of  the  teacher  relatively  untouched 
and  isolated.  The  nature  of  our  en- • 
deavor  and  craftsmanship  is  much 
too  complex  and  full  of  feeling  for 
that.  Instead,  may  it  not  be  well 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  settings 
in  the  associative  drama  of  a  group 
of  lives,  varied  in  gift  and  maturity, 
but  united,  deep  down,  here  and 
there,  by  the  size  of  the  job  and  the 
satisfaction  of  interplay  with  kindred 
spirits? 

R.  W.  S. 


"Does  my  practicing  make  you 
nervous?"  asked  the  man  who  was 
learning  to  play  a  saxophone. 

"It  did  when  I  first  heard  the 
neighbors  discussing  it,"  replied  the 
man  next  door,  "but  I'm  getting  so 
now  that  I  don't  care  what  happens 
to   you." — Tit   Bits. 


F'resh-water  fish  must  sing  bass, 
because  they  never  reach  the  high 
sea. 


"Guess     what    the    Professor    said 
about  you  the  other  day.' 
"I  haven't  the  least  idea." 
"Oh,  so  he  told   you,   loo?" — Har- 
vard Lampoon. 
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SIGMA    ALPHA    KRATEKXIZE. 

Tile  week-end  of  March  5  was  a 
signal  for  much  activity  on  the  part 
of  Sigma  Alpha  Fraternity.  For 
those  not  acquainted  with  Sigma  Al- 
pha or  its  work  we  will  say  that  it 
is  the  boys'  fraternity  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  at  Towson, 
Md.  Its  major  purposes  are  to  de- 
velop character,  friendship,  scholar- 
ship, sociability  and  loyalty  to  the 
school. 

Although  the  return  of  the  alumni 
of  Sigma  Alpha  created  the  fraternal 
spirit  between  those  of  the  present 
chapter  and  the  alumni,  it  was  illus- 
trated during  the  basket-ball  game 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  alumni 
team,  composed  of  men  of  the  Classes 
of  '23.  24.  25,  '26,  were  met  by  five 
of  the  active  members.  The  teams 
proved  to  be  evenly  matched.  At  no 
one  time  did  either  team  lead  by 
more  than  a  basket  or  two.  With 
the  score  tied  and  only  one  minute 
left  to  play,  some  unfortunate  alum- 
nus fouled  one  of  the  resident  team 
and  he  promptly  made  his  free  throw 
tor  what  proved  to  be  the  deciding 
point  of  the  game.  This  instantly 
caused  much  excitement,  as  the 
throw  was  made  after  the  referee  had 
blown  his  whistle  for  the  final  time. 
We  commend  the  alumni  on  their 
effort,  although  handicapped  by 
"age"  and  lack  of  practice. 
Line-up — 

Alumni  Members  —  France,  f; 
Thomas,  f;  Morris,  c;  Schmidt,  c; 
Flater,  g;   Simonds,  g. 

Resident  Members — Ford,  f;  Price, 
f;  Windsor,  c;  Muller,  g;  DeVilbliss, 
g;   Referee — Mr.  Fiery. 

At  night  the  fraternity  entertained 
its  members  by  holding  a  dance  in 
the  auditorium.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  the  "Frisco"  seven- 
piece  orchestra.  Tlie  dance  was  well 
attended  and  many  of  the  alumni 
members  expressed  it  when  they  said, 
"It  was  the  best  social  in  the  history 
of  the  fraternity." 

Our  entire  day  was  a  success,  and 
we  are  using  this  as  a  means  to  show 
our  appreciation  for  tliose  who 
helped  to  make  it  such. 

Sigma    Alpha 


l>OINGS    OF   THE    NU    SIGS. 


Miss  Tall  entertained  the  Sigma 
Alpha  Fraternity,  of  which  she  is  a 
honorary  member.  at  a  buffet 
luncheon  at  Glen  Esk.  A  short  time 
was  spent  before  dinner  in  getting 
acquainted. 

Our  hostess  was  very  interested  in 
everyone  and  everything,  and  used 
most  of  the  time  to  recall  old  memor- 
ies and  renew  old  acquaintances.  The 
most  pleasing  part  of  all  followed 
tliis;  namely,  the  dinner.  It.  of  course 
was  superb  and .  needed  only  the 
presence  of  our  charming  hostess  to 
make  it  quite  perfect. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Hillegeist.  of  U. 
of  Md..  who  helped  to  organize  the 
fraternity  four  years  ago  talked  to 
the  members  in  an  interesting  and 
inspiring  fashion. 


What  are  the  Nu  Sigs  doing?  Any. 
one  who  attended  the  Nu  Sig  sub- 
scription dance  or  the  Nu  Sig  card 
party  could  answer  this  question. 
The  Nu  Sig  dance  was  held  at  the 
Emerson  Hotel  February  26,  with 
Bob  lula  furnishing  the  music.  The 
Nu  Sig  card  party,  held  at  the  Emer- 
son March  19  was  one  of  the  biggest 
affairs  of  its  kind  during  the  Lenten 
Season.  Many  of  the  guests  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  the  winners 
of  one  of  the  door,  table  or  raffle 
prizes. 

Spring  pledging  took  place  Mon- 
day, April  4.  At  this  time  four 
girls  were  pledged  into  the  Nu  Sigma 
Sorority.  They  are  May  Angle,  Mil- 
dred Buckingham,  Ethel  Melcher 
and  Leila  McCabe.  After  the  pledg- 
ing service,  a  pledge  supper  was 
served.  We  had  as  our  guests  our 
Alumni  president,  Cornelia  Wilson, 
and  the  1926  Nu  Sig  president,  Mil- 
dred Mitchell. 


DELTA    BET.A    DELTA    SUBSORIP- 
TrON  DANCE. 

On  the  evening  of  March  the 
twelfth,  any  observing  person  stand- 
ing in  the  lobby  of  the  Southern 
Hotel  would  have  seen  many  happy 
couples  trooping  to  the  elevators.  If 
he  had  followed  one  of  them  he 
would  have  seen  the  pair  get  out  at 
the  second  floor  and  enter  the  ban- 
quet hall;  he  would  have  seen  D.  B. 
D.  banners  hung  at  each  end  of  the 
room.  If  he  were  at  all  keen  he 
would  have  realized  by  this  time  that 
the  annual  Delta  Beta  Delta  sub- 
scription dance  was  on. 

Jack  Lederer  was  at  his  best,  and 
the  "Footloose"  men  and  girls 
"tripped  the  light  fantastic"  to  his 
"Fascinating  Rhythm."  Everybody 
heaved  a  wistful  sigh  when  the 
strains  of  "Home  Sweet  Home" 
sounded. 

M.  E.  W.,  '28. 


RED   IJETTER   DAYS. 


"All  the  world  is  a  stage 
Where     every     man     must     play     his 
part." 

The  parts  portrayed  by  various 
individuals  are  as  different  in  their 
nature  as  the  individuals  are  unlike. 
Some  of  us  play  the  nonessential  or 
obscure  roll,  while  others  carry  cities 
off  their  feet  with  their  startling 
prominence.  An  illustration  of  the 
latter  type  is  recognized  in  the  three 
sororities  of  our  school,  which  stand 
in  the  headlights  and  dazzle  us  with 
their  splendor.  Recently  each  soror- 
ity has  given  a  subscription  dance  at 
one  of  Baltimores  famous  hotels. 

Hark!  a  modern  Pied  Piper.  Jack 
Lederer,  lures  us  to  join  the  dancers 
in  the  Emerson  Blue  Room.  We  en- 
ter and  gaze  upon  golden  liaired 
princesses  and  dark  princes  gliding 
along  to  the  dreamy  tunes  of  a  fairy 


waltz.  The  music  fades,  and  we  be- 
come conscious  that  the  next  dance 
will  be  a  Paul  Jones.  A  trick  ver- 
sion of  a  Paul  Jones  followed.  An- 
other interesting  feature  was  a  "dash 
dance,'  in  which  the  Olympian  cham_ 
pion  was  able,  by  using  a  hundred 
yard  dash,  to  procure  one  of  the 
ladies  wearing  sweet  peas  or  some 
other  fair  damsel. 

'Tis  true  that  "many  a  flower  is 
born  to  blush  unseen,"  and  many  a 
talented  person  dies  unrecognized. 
We  discovered  in  Charlie  Phillips  a 
professionalist  whom  Broadway  has 
not  praised.  We  feel  certain  that  if 
any  famous  theatrical  manager  had 
been  present  when  Charlie  gave  his 
interpretation  of  the  Black  Bottom" 
and  "Charleston"  they  would  have 
forced  him  to  sign  a  ten-year  con- 
tract with  their  company. 

The  sweet  peas  presented  were  a 
lovely  means  of  expressing  the 
Sorority's  appreciation  of  their 
charming  chaperon,  Mrs.  Sibley,  and 
their  president,  Miss  Leister. 

Ellen  N.   Clark. 


SCOUTS    GIVE   DANCE. 


The  Girl  Scout  dance,  given  on 
March  18,  was  quite  a  success.  The 
largest  crowd  which  attended  any  of 
the  school  dances  was  present  at  this 
function. 

The  auditorium  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  green  and  white  crepe 
paper,  balloons  and  shamrocks.  Irish 
flags   also   added   to   the   decorations. 

The  balloon  dance  was  enjoyed  by 
all.  The  Lucky  Number  and  Paul 
Jones  were  hilarious  numbers.  All 
too  soon  the  time  came  when  the 
dance  must  break  up.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  anotlier  next  year. 
O.    Hauver,   Jr.   XV. 


CONTESTS. 


Contests — yes,  we  (the  elementary 
school)   can  liave  contests. 

This  spring  we  are  starting  some- 
thing new  in  the  campus  school. 

Our  school  is  divided  into  a  Gold 
and  a  White  team.  Within  each 
grade  we  have  four  teams — a  boy's 
and  girl's  gold  team  and  a  boy's  and 
girl's  white  team. 

This  week  (April  1)  we  are  hav- 
ing our  first  contest.  The  teams 
within  each  grade  play  each  other. 
Points  are  given  to  the  winning  team. 
We  are  going  to  have  contests  every 
tliree  weeks  from  now  to  the  end  of 
the  term. 

At  the  last  the  team  that  has  the 
most  points  wins  the  meet.  Every- 
one is  working  hard  for  his  team. 

The  student  teachers  are  having 
the  opportunity  to  coach  the  children 
and  to  referee  the  games  and  see  the 
result  of  coaching. 

Gladys  Grimes,  Sr.  12. 


"Is  she  intellectual?" 
"No.   I   find  her  most   intelligent." 
-Jane. 
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Editorial 


USE  AXD  ABUSE. 


These  two  words  are  somewhat 
alike  in  appearance,  although  if  you 
look  at  them  closely  you  will  per. 
ceive  a  difference.  In  meaning,  how- 
ever, the  difference  is  tremendous. 
Some  Normal  School  students  do  not 
seem  to  realize  this.  Instances  of 
I  his  lack  are  numerous,  but  we  offer 
but   one  example:    the  tennis  courts. 

The  distinction  between  abusing 
the  tennis  courts  and  merely  using 
them.  is.  to  some  extent,  apparent  to 
everyone.  By  abusing  the  courts  we 
mean  not  wearing  tennis  shoes  while 
I'laying;  walking  or  running  across 
I  he  courts  to  reach  some  destination 
wh'ch  could  have  been  arrived  at 
just  as  easily  by  going  around;  using 
the  courts  to  play  baseball  or  soccer; 
or  not  using  the  courts  at  all.  the 
worst  offense  in  the  category. 

Playing  without  tennis  shoes,  as 
you  may  know  from  bitter  experi- 
ence, raises  unsightly  lumps,  with 
corresponding  pockets,  in  the  courts. 
?nd  if  a  ball  should  chance  to  strike 
one  of  these  lumps  or  pockets  the  re- 
sult m'g'-t  be  surprising,  and  disas- 
trous. The  same  effect  is  produced 
by  walking  across  the  courts  in  or- 
dinary shoes,  especially  if  they  have 
high  heels.  Playing  baseball  or  soc- 
cer rn  the  tennis  courts  is  not  only 
hig'ily  anachronistic,  it  also  spoils 
the  courts  for  those  who  might  de- 
sire to  use  them  legitimately. 

-And  that  brings  us  to  our  last  point: 
not  using  the  courts  at  all.  They 
are  your  courts,  and  you  pay  (in 
part)  for  their  upkeep  with  your 
Athletic  Association  dues.  There- 
fore, why  not  use  them?  If  you 
don't  use  them,  they  are  left  free  so 
that  others  may  abuse  them. 

Arthur  Lichtenstein,  Sr.  8. 


ASKE>fBL.IKK. 


.\lmosl  everyone  at  Normal  will 
agree  that  assemblies  are  delight fiil 
:ilT:iirs  and  that  most  of  the  students 
enjoy  attending  them,  especially 
when   one   of  our   "favorites"    is   ex- 


pected to  speak.  But  have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  queer  ways  in  which 
some  of  us  express  our  appreciation? 
On  days,  other  than  those  sched- 
uled for  musical  assemblies,  when 
there  is  someone  to  address  the 
S' hool,  we  have  wondered  how  the 
audience  must  look  to  the  speaker. 
Some  of  us  have  never  stood  upon 
tiat  stage  and  looked  out  upon  that 
vast  sea  of  faces.  Those  of  us  who 
have,  on  some  happy  or  unhappy  oc- 
casion, with  a  sinking  heart  and  a 
mouth  fast  becoming  dry.  were  not 
too  nervous  to  notice  the  attitude  of 
the  student  body  before  us.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  surprise  many  of 
the  students  if  we  should  suddenly 
realize  all  that  a  speaker  observes. 
In  one  direction  perhaps  there  is  a 
group  of  eager,  attentive  listeners; 
but  what  of  Susie,  who  is  feverishly 
telling  Mary  all  about  that  most  ter- 
rible "Psychology"  test  plus  all  the 
quest'ons  asked;  and,  suddenly  a 
bang!  It  is  only  some  poor  student 
w'lh  a  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound 
body  frantically  trying  to  adjust  him- 
self in  a  two-by-four  space  between 
benches;  over  in  the  corner  senti- 
mental demonstrations  are  given 
by  members  of  the  male  sex  for  the 
imu  ement  of  those  about  and  as  a 
i.'gn  of  evident  boredom;  last  but  not 

east,  we  must  include  those  who 
listen  but  do  not  hear,  who  sit  there 
with  perfectly  blank  faces,  minds  far 
iway. 

We  ask  the  students  of  Normal  to 
init  themselves  in  the  place  of  the 
;ppaker.  Let  us  make  our  assemb. 
!ies  occasions  to  be  proud  of,  and 
,'arn  some  truly  merited  praise  from 

he  faculty.  It  will  give  us  satis- 
faction, too:  if  only  the  .'■■atisfaftion 
of  realizing  that  our  duty  as  "Stu- 
dents of  the  Maryland  Stale  Normal 
School"  has  been  well  done. 

Anna  R.  Eigner.  Sr.  8. 

MOXKY!  MONEY!  MONEY! 


for  the  dogs.     We     members  of  the 
board  spend  all  of  our  waking  hours, 
and  most  of  our  sleeping  ones,  think- 
ing of   money;      not      because   of  an 
(abundance   of   it,   but   because   of  an 
j  appalling     lack     of     it!      Money     is 
j  needed  to  buy  equipment  for  the  ath- 
■  letie   classes   as   well   as   for   running 
,  the   various  school      teams     and   the 
class  teams.      This  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate,  but  since  the   Legislature  does 
not  make  any  allowance  for  athletics 
at  Maryland  State  Normal  School  in 
the    budget      of      expenses,   we   must 
"grin  and  bear  it."      Our  only  source 
of  income  is  from  the  athletic  dues, 
the  mere  two  dollars  that  you  pay,  or 
are    supposed    to    pay.    at   the    begin- 
ning of      each      year.      All   of   which 
brings  us  right  up  to   the  point — do 
i  you   know  that  almost   half   the  stu- 
;  dents  have  failed  as  yet  to  pay  their 
A.  A.  dues? 

This  is  really  a  shame,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  last  year  we 
had  a  100%  subscription.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  mend.  If  your  conscience 
doesn't  hurt  you  enough  to  make  you 
pay  your  dues,  then  in  the  name  of 
'Humanity  relieve  the  suft'erings  of  a 
wan  and  thin  athletic  board.  We 
know  who  the  delinquents  are,  and 
we  shall  be  watching  them  closely  for 
the  next  week  or  so   *    *    * 

Remember  —  Two  Dollars — Ath- 
letic Dues! 

Harold   R.   Manakee. 


OXE  OK  THE   KA^MILY. 


If  it  is  true  that  the  desire  for 
iiioney  is  tlio  root  of  all  evil,  then  it 
is  certain  that  the  members  of  the 
Athletic    Board    are    headed    straight 


My  first  name  is  Day;  my  second  is 
Student,    and    my      last,      the    family 
name,  is  Council.      I'm  just  one  year 
old.      That  year   has  been   profitable, 
inspiring  and   beneficial,   yet  discour- 
aging.   For  being  so  young  I  think  I 
have  been  of  some  good  on  this  earth 
anyway,  because  my  first  year  of  life 
has  been  really  lite.      Let's  see  now; 
has    my   life    fulfilled    some    purpose, 
because   I'm  so  dependable   upon   my 
qualities    to    help    me.      Surely,    I've 
set   up   certain      laws     and   rules   by 
which  I  may  guide  my  paths  through 
the  future.      My  selfishness  seems  to 
be  in     the     foreground  because   I've 
tried  to  make  myself  comfortable  in 
the  rest  rooms     by     dressing  in   the 
proper    room    and    by    eating    in    the 
cafeteria.      My    meals    have    been    di- 
gested  quite   well   since   I   know  why 
j  I    must   pay  a   certain      price   for   my 
i  food.      With    the    help   of   my   sister- 
county,    we   hope   we   have   made   our 
parents   qute   proud    of   our   work    in 
trying   to   keep   the   grounds   in    good 
condition.      Again,   I   realize   that  af- 
I  ter  all,   life   is   worth    living.     1  have, 
1  I'm  sure,  accomplished  several  pieces 
I  of  work,  but  can't  I  do  more?      Jun- 
I  iors    and    Seniors,    my    qualities    are, 
and  have  been,  excellent.      Will  they 
continue  to      be      strong,   cooperative 
'and  full  of  spirit        Oh.  .please  let  me 
!  live    and    grow    In    soinelliing    worth 
while. 
I  .Mildred   Herrmann,  Sr.   8. 
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'!(>   THK    PRINCESS   AXIXA. 

(By  I.  V.  S.) 


Spring  Rain 

The  rain  beat 

My   upturned   face 

Into  a  smile 

Of  anguish  and   despair. 

My  blood  beat 

Your  lovely  face 

Visioned  in  night 

Of  anguish  and  despair. 


Tlie   Dawn  Is   Here 

Cursed  day  is  dawning 
Pallid  medallion  sun 
(See  its  futile  glimmer) 
Calls  strength  to  rise  and  toil. 


Evening-  Comes 

Downing  disc  of  sun 

Dismal  day  is  done. 

Shrill   siren   of   whistle 

At   eve   neoulous   dust 

Clamour  of  feet  and  tongues 

Coarse   meat — thick   blood 

Sudorific  strength. 

Power  of  mass 

Belched  forth 

In  this  dismissal 

From  work. 


A  JIEJIORY. 


Just   a    lonely,   winding   pathway, 
Winding  o'er  a  lonely  hill; 

Just  beside  a  wintry  woodland; 
Blown   by  breezes,  wild  and   chill. 

See,  it  winds  up  to  a  dooryard, 

Dreary  place,  by  weeds  o'ergrown; 

Covring  up  the  lonely  pathway. 

Leaves  dead,  brown;  by  cold  winds 
blown. 

Then  a  dull  grey  house,  so  silent. 

Not  a   sound   disturbs   its  gloom; 
E'en  the  rays  of  golden  sunshine 

Scarce  dare  peep  into  a  room. 

I 
Soft,  I  tiptoe  thru  its  haUsways, 

Ancient  walls  stare  down  at  me; 
In   a   tiny   room   I   stumble. 

Look!  an  old  rag  doll  I  see! 

Frances  Heaps. 


WHEX  NIGHT  TIME'S  DRAWIX' 
NIGH. 

I  love  to  set  an'  listen 

As  the  eventide  goes  by 
To  all   the  dear  earth   creatures 

When  night  time's  drawin'  nigh. 

The  cricket  and  the  katydid 

A-singin',   cozy  like 
Kind'a   breaken   up,  all  cheery. 

The  sadness  of  the  night. 

And   I   look   again   with   sorrow 
At  these  useless  hands  o'  mine. 

All  wrinkled   up   with   rhumatiz, 
Tho'  they  ne'er  wuz  very  fine. 


'Un   I  thank  our  All  Wise  Father 
In   this   twilight   time  of  lite 

For  the  memories  he  gives  me 
For  to  Calm  up  like,  the  strife. 

All  the  time  I  set — just  thinkin'. 
As  the  e'ven  tide  goes  by, 

Of  all  life's  kindnesses  to  me 
When  night  time's  drawin'  nigh. 
V.  Mumma,  Sn  5. 


OX    RETURXIXG    TO   THE   RIVER. 

On  returning  to  the  river 
We  leave  ere  long  the  blistering  heat 
That  August  brings  to  the  city  street. 

And  the  stifling  air. 
With  the  wind  in  our  faces  we  speed 

along 
To  the  whistle's  blast  and  the  wheels' 
gay  song, 
To  a  region  fair. 

/ 
The   green   fields,   dotted   with   trees, 

dash  by. 
Over  us  still  smiles  the  blazing  sky. 

With  its  golden  ray. 
Hamlet  and     town     and     village  we 

meet, 
All   sleeping   and   quiet   in   the   noon- 
day heat, 

Dozing  away. 
On  goes  the  train,  but  never  so  slow 
Rush   forward   our     thoughts   to   the 
place  where  we  go. 
To  a  river's  bank  steep. 
Where   reaching      up     skyward   arch 

green  trees  and  tall. 
Where    smiling    blue    waters    dimple 
and    call, 
And  shadows  lie  deep. 

Eleanora  Bowling. 


SPRING. 

[  feel  it  coming  over  me 

As  a  sweet  and  mystic  spell; 

My  spirit  seems  to  higher  be 

In   a   land   where   pleasures   dwell. 

'Tis  just  around  the  corner  here. 

Or  hiding  over  there; 
For    something    tells    me      'tis    quite 
near. 

This  charm  of  beauty  rare. 

i 
I  hear  it  in  the  tree-top  high, 

I  see  it  in  the  grass; 
And  all  around   me,  oh!    quite  nigh, 

Fantastic  beings  pass. 

The  days  seem     filled     with  dreamy 
hours. 
Of  happiness  and  play; 
And   o'er  the  earth   made     gay   with 
flowers 
Mysterious  whispers  sway. 

Does  no  one  know  what  it's  all  about. 
Why  all  the  birds  do  sing, 

Why  all  the  children  run  and  shout. 
And  what  the  breezes  bring? 

Yes,  from  the  woodlands  far  away. 
Comes  singing  soft  and  clear. 

Intoned   more  sweetly  every  day, 
"  'Tis  springtime  of  the  year." 
Lillian  C.  Sundergill,  Jr.  XI. 


AN  EARTH  SONG. 

I 
I  sing  of  earth, 
A   sweet  song  of  strengtli 
Of  masses,  and  iron,  and  coal. 

II 

I  sing  of  birth, 

A  sweet  song  of  spring 

Of   sweat   for   dew 

Of  brawn  for  earth 

And  steam  for  strength. 

HI 

I    sing    of    mirth. 

Of   life  and   love 

Of  work  and   play 

That  will  be  to  you 

When  the  summer  comes-^ — 

When    masses   gain   their   strength — 

When  coal,  and  iron,  and  sweat,  and 

brawn — 
Sing  of  pleasures  in  toil 
And  not  of  blackness  and  despair. 

I.  V.  S. 


AN   OLD  FASHIONED  GARDEN. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  twilight 

I  love  to  wander  away 
Into  the  land  of  the  long  ago, 

At  the  close  of  a  summer's  day. 

I  see  an  old  fashioned  garden, 
Sweet   with   the    perfume   rare 

Of  roses,  hollyhocks  and  poppies, 
And   larkspur  a  goodly  share. 

The  crickets  are  sweetly  singing 

A   lullaby   soft  and   low 
To  each  little  sweet  scented  flowerlet 

As  deep  into  sleep  they  go. 

I  seem  to  see  in  my  vision 

A   maiden   with   soft  white   hair, 

A     maiden     resembling     my     grand- 
mother, 
Awaiting  her  lover  there. 

My  vision  now  grows  dimmer 

As  night  creeps  slowly  on. 
But    the    beauty    and    fragrance    still 
lingers 
In    my   heart   when   the    dream    is 
gone. 

— Lorena   Aist. 


Bobby  had  been  reading  "Treasure 
Island"  and  other  pirate  stories,  and 
his  mother  was  quite  surprised  when 
he  went  to  say  his  prayers  to  hear 
him  say: 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
Yo,  ho!  and  a  bottle  of  rum." — Ex- 
change. 


The  old  gentleman  was  a  trifle  be- 
wildered at  the  elaborate  wedding. 

"Are  you  the  groom?"  he  asked  a 
melancholy-looking  man. 

"No,  sir,"  the  young  man  replied. 
"I  was  eliminated  in  the  preliminary 
tryouts." — Studebaker  Cooperator. 


Dot — "Why  do  you  suppose  there 
is  so  much  electricity  in  my  hair?" 

Ruth — "Because  it's  connected  to 
a  dry  cell." 
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XKWS   KKOM   THE   DIAMOXD. 


A  REVIEW  OF  ATHTLETirS. 


Coaeh  Shanks  has  issued  the  call 
for  baseball  candidates,  and  about 
twenty  men  have  answered  the  sum- 
mons. They  have  been  practicing 
hard  for  the  last  two  weeks.  The 
outlook  is  only  fair  this  season  in 
spite  of  our  having  seven  letter  men 
back  from  last  year's  team.  We  are 
going  to  miss  the  fine  work  of  "Ted" 
Snyder  in  the  box.  "Peck"  Windsor 
and  "Foss"  Ford,  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  take  "Ted's"  place  are  round, 
ing  into  shape  nicely  and  expect  to 
"get  going  right"  in  a  week  or  so. 

This  year  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing with  us  a  real  baseball  man — 
Coach  Shanks.  He  certainly  "knows 
his  stuff."  Under  his  guidance  we 
expect  to  round  out  the  season  nicely 
with  the  majority  of  games  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger. 

"Sunny"  Stouffer  will  probably  do 
the  receiving.  Our  own  "Peck" 
Windsor  and  "Foss'  Ford  will  take 
up  the  hurling  duties,  and  alternate 
at  first  base.  "Bill"  Mahaney  will 
ably  take  care  of  everything  that 
comes  to.  or  near,  short.  Second  and 
third  will  be  open  to  newcomers, 
pobably  Mueller  and  Dudderar. 
".Murph."  our  own  Greek  god;  Sei- 
verts  and  Rankin  look  good  in  the 
outer  gardens.  There  is  a  host  of 
men — good  men — who  are  fighting 
hard  for  positions,  and  who  are  li- 
able to  displace  any  of  the  above 
named  men  at  any  time,  for  the  line- 
up given  here  is  only  "scientific 
guesswork."  Included  in  these  men 
are:  Reck,  Fishpaw,  Baumgartner, 
Ward.  Lawliss.  Burns  and  Brown. 
This  team  looks  good  on  paper,  and 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  wait  until 
April  8th  to  see  how  it  looks  in 
action. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

A|)ril  8th — Loyola. 
April  l.-Jth — Oilman, 
April  21st — Mt.  St.  .Toe. 
April   25th — Forest  Park. 
April   27th — City  College. 
.May  3rd — McDonough. 
.May  6th — Briarlv  Hall. 
May  11 — Mt.  St.  .Joe. 
May  16th — City  College. 
May  Hi — Shepherd  College. 
May  20 — Briarly  Hall. 
May  25th — Calvert  Hall. 
May  30th — Calvert  Hall. 
.Tune  1 — Forest  Park. 
.Tune  Z — Junior-Senior. 

We  are  looking  for  a  large  turn- 
out of  rooters  at  every  game  played 
at  liome — -don't   disappoint    usi 

H.  R.  Manakee,  Manager. 


I      One    of   the      delightful    things   at 
,  the  Normal  School  is  the  fun  of  ath- 
letics. 
I      There  are  many  changes  from  last 
year.     We  do  not     have     any  inter- 
,  scholastic  games  for  the  girls,  though 
I  we   do   enjoy   section   and   class   con- 
tests.     We   also     have     contests   be- 
I  tween  the  Pest  and  Normal  societies. 
I      In     the     fall  we     began  with  our 
I  hockey   tournament,      first      between 
I  sections,   then   between      classes,   the 
I  winning  section  representing  the  two 
classes      respectively.      The      Seniors 
I  were  the  victors.      There  was  also  a 
picked   team      from   the   Juniors   and 
Seniors    who    played    two    games,    in 
I  which   the   Seniors   were     victorious. 
The   Pests  and   Normals     tried  their 
luck  in  hockey  also,  the  Normals  be- 
ing the  victors. 

Our  winter  work  began  with  floor 
work,  stunts,  folk  dances,  and  bas- 
ketball. 

In  baseball  there  was  a  team 
picked  from  each  class  who  played 
two  games,  both  of  which  were  won 
by  Juniors. 

There  were  two  interesting  games 
of  basketball  between  the  Scouts  and 
the  Faculty,  resulting  in  a  victory  for 
the  Faculty  first,  and  for  the 
Scouts  in  the  second  game.  We  hope 
they  will  play  again  to  break  the  tie. 
On  March  second  we  had  a  demon- 
stration of  class-room  work.  Judges 
were  appointed  to  decide  which  class 
did  the  better  work.  The  result  was 
a  victory  for  the  Juniors. 

■When    all    points   are   summed    up 
the  Seniors  are  ahead  by  a  few  points- 
Fight      Seniors.      Fight      Junior.-;, 
for  the  finals! 


Manager  Sachs  has  prepared  the 
following  schedule  for  the  tenuis 
team  that  will  represent  Normal 
School  this  season: 

Wednesday.  April  6 — Forest  Park, 
home. 

Tuesday.  April  12 — Mt.  St.  Jos- 
eph,s,  away. 

Friday,  April  22 — Calvert  Hall, 
home. 

Wednesday.  April  2  7 — City  Col- 
lege, home. 

Friday,  April  2  9 — Loyola,  home. 

Friday,  May  6 — Poly,  home. 

Friday.  May  13 — Calvert  Hall, 
away. 

Monday,  May  16 — City  College, 
home. 

Saturday.  May  2  8 — U.  of  M.  Phar- 
macy, away. 

Friday,  June  3 — Mt.  St.  Joseph's, 
home. 


A  RESUME. 


Results  of  the  Soccer  Team  repre- 
senting Normal  the  past  season  are 
as  follows: 

Games  Won — Towson  High  School 
2,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Navy 
Plebes,  Sparrows  Point  High  School, 
Westminster  High  School,  Franklin 
High  School,  Catonsville  High  School 
2. 

Games  Lost — City  College,  Frost, 
burg  Normal.  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege . 

Tie  Games--City  College,  Tome  In- 
stitute, Frostburg  Normal,  Barton 
High  School,  Forest  Park  High 
School,  Western  Maryland  College.       I 

The  following  players  represented 
the  school,  .\lalianey.  captain;  DeVil- 
blis.s.  Ward,  Windsor,  Ryers,  Burns, 
Sieverts.  .Muller,  Stouffer,  lyuwliss. 
Price,  Fishpaugh,  Gentry. 


Saturday,  March  12,  the  third  an- 
nual   "Girl's   Carnival"    was   held    at 

I  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory. 

Forty-six  schools  were  represented 
but  we,  as  students     of     the  Normal 

I  School,  are  mainly  interested  in  our 
own  representatives  for  volley-ball 
honors. 

Two  teams,  the  "A',  composed  of 
Driscoll,  Creamer,  Laird,  Lane, 
Grimes,  Medinger,  Streaker  and  Pohl- 
man,  and  the  "B",  composed  of 
Berry.  Main,  Webb,  Harmon  and 
Sullivan  participated. 

The  results  were  as  follows:  Team 

I  "A'  defeated  School  No.  22 — 27-5; 
Sparrows  Point — 40-0;  Frederick — 
17-4;   Anne  Arundel — 12-7. 

I      Towson  defeated  Team  "A". 

I  Team  "B"  defeated  School  No.  70 
— 17-9. 

■     Towson  defeated  Team  "B". 

The  playing  of  both  teams  is 
worthy  of  mention.  Team  "A"  de. 
feated  all  opponents,  and  won  its  way 
to  the  finish.  The  championship 
game.  Normal  vs.  Towson,  was  one 
of  the  most  exciting  events  of  the 
day,  or  at  least  was  declared  so  by 
the  P  .A.  L.  workers  and  the  specta- 
tors. Both  teams  fought  hard,  and 
the  first  half  ended  7 — 5  in  favor  of 
Normal  "A",  but  Towson  came  back 
in  the  second  half  and  Normal  bowed 
to  her  in  the  final  score  of  13-9. 

Team  "B"  deserves  much  praise  for 
sportsmanship,  courage  and  ability. 
Of  the  eight  members  of  the  team 
only  five  were  present  at  the  games, 
but  the  girls  decided  to  play  with 
this  number  and  won  the  first.  How- 
ever, the  task  of  covering  the  ground 
of  three  extra  players  proved  too 
greal,  and  the  next  game  was  lost 
30-5. 


Hearts — -And  what  did  they  do 
with  I  lie  girl  who  was  shot  for 
trumping  her  i)artner's  ace? 

Truniiis — They  buried  her  with 
simple  honors. — Chaparral. 
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SPRING    SPORTS    COMING    INTO 
FULL  SWAY. 


Our  third  and  last  term  finds  us 
on  an  entirely  new  schedule.  Among 
the  changes  from  last  term  we  had 
a  delightful  schedule  in  athletics 
planned  for  us.  You  have  often 
heard  "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 
The  instructors  surely  had  this  in 
mind  when  organizing  the  new  plan. 
Two  courses  were  offered,  either 
one  of  which  we  were  allowed  to 
choose. 

Course   No.   L 
First  day: 

Dancing,     Basketball  —  Inside 
Work. 
Second    Day: 

Formal   Exercises,   Calisthenics 

— Inside  Work. 
Baseball — Outside    Work. 
Course  No.  II. 
First    Day: 

Dancing,     Basketball  —  Inside 
Work. 
Second   Day : 

Training  for   Track   and    Field 

— Inside  Work. 
Track        and        Field — Outside 
Work. 
So  far  we  have  been  doing  all  in- 
side work  but  after  the   Easter  holi- 1 
day  we  expect  to  do  outside  work. 


THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ELECTION. 


The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  its  election 
in  the  South  Parlor  on  Tuesday,  April 
5.  The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: President,  Teny  Horst;  Vice- 
President,  Mary  Elizabeth  Browning; 
Secretary,  Lillian  Sundergill;  Treas- 
urer, Christine  Simpson;  Musical 
Chairman,  Iva  Heath;  Religious  Life, 
Mary  Rhodes;  Undergraduate  Rep- 
resentative, Naomi  Wright;  Social 
Chairman,  Monterey  Jones;  Publicity 
Chairman,   Norma   Louise   Leonard. 

The  association  is  considering  plans 
for  a   Spring  social   event. 


HOAV  TO  TEACH. 


(By  An  Expert  In  Telling  How) 
To  the  beginner  in  the  field  of 
pedagogy  (note:  that  word  is  a  sig- 
nal to  you  to  get  your  dictionary 
ready  at  once,  because  you  will  need 
it  before  this  is  over)  these  words 
are  addressed.  They  are  addressed, 
but  not  mailed,  because,  like  most 
struggling  young  authors,  the  writer 
does  not  have  the  price  of  a  postage 
stamp.  The  editor  will  see  this  and 
act  accordinglj' — maybe. 

Everybody  knows  that  teaching  is 
an  interesting  field,  one  which  is 
greatly  different  from  such  occupa- 
tions as  bricklaying,  engineering  on 
a  railroad,  policing,  running  a  gamb- 
ling joint,  etc.  That's  the  reason 
most  everybody  goes  into  it  that  does 
go  into  it — because  it  is  so  different 
from    the    above    named    industries. 


!  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
bricklayers,  engineers,  policemen  and 
gamblers  work  for  their  money 

Teaching,  then,  is  a  soft  snap,  as 
everybody  who  never  taught  school 
a  day  in  his  life  knows.  It  is  a 
cinch:  short  hours,  a  three-months 
vacation  in  the  summer,  and  many 
other  holidays,  and  no  boss  to  bother 
you.  except  a  supervisor  or  two 
every  day  or  so.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  marks  some  papers  at  nights 
and  perhaps  spends  some  time  pre- 
paring for  the  next  day's  work,  and 
is  expected  to  take  courses  at  some 
University  or  other,  but  what  does 
that  amount  to?  Or  rather,  to  what 
does  that  amount  (Rule  No.  1  for 
prospective  teachers:  Never  end  a 
sentence  with  a  preposition).  Why? 
An  analysis  of  the  word  tells  why: 
pre-position;  Pre  meaning  before 
(Latin)  and  position  meaning  posi- 
tion (Aztec),  preposition — position 
before,  not  after.  Philology  comes 
in  handy  for  we  pedagogs — I  mean, 
of  course,  us  pedagogs.  (Rule  No. 
2 ;  The  object  of  a  preposition  is  in 
the  objective  case.  You  will  learn 
that  after  you  take  a  few  objective 
tests). 

As  we  were  trying  to  say,  when 
we  caught  ourselves  up  on  a  gram- 
matical error  or  two,  the  teacher 
leads  an  easy  life,  whereas  firemen 
and  street  cleaners  follow  a  difficult 
profession.  The  difference  is  quite 
obvious,  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  The  thing  we  fear  is  that  he 
who  reads  ( this )  may  run.  To  keep 
you  here,  we  are  going  to  use  an  in- 
teresting device,  or  technique.  We 
are  going  to  ask  you  a  riddle,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  tell  you  the 
answer  till  you  reach  the  end  of  this 
article — if  then.  Thus  you  will, 
willy-nilly-silly,  have  to  read  the 
whole  article,  unless  you  happen  to 
know  the  answer  to  the  riddle.  That 
would  be  just  too  discouraging. 

To  make  the  thing  coherent  with 
due  regard  to  the  rule  (Rule  No.  3, 
unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  are 
.  .  .  are  something  about  composi- 
tion) we  shall  ask  the  riddle  with 
reference  to  our  topic.  The  riddle  is 
this:  Why  do  firemen  wear  blue 
suspenders,  whereas  teachers  (men 
teachers,  of  course)  wear  plain  white 
suspenders? 

Now,  having  given  you  something 
to  think  about  while  you  read  this, 
we  shall  continue  with  the  previous 
discussion.  Please  do  not  ask  for 
the  answer  now;  it  will  come  at  the 
end  of  the  article,  as  promised  you. 
but  it  will  do  you  no  good  to  turn 
there  and  look  now,  because  you 
won't  understand  it  unless  you  read 
the  whole  article  through  (if  then). 
As  we  were  saying,  when  you  so 
rudely  interrupted,  the  teacher's  life 
is  an  easy  job — Yo-ho-ho,  and  a 
bottle  of  hektograph  ink.  And  what 
is  more,  there  are  unparalleled  op. 
portunities  for  advancement  in  the 
profession.      Everybody   will      assure 


you  that  teaching  as  a  business  is 
picking  up.  Picking  up  what,  they 
don't  say,  but  I  suspect,  it  means 
spitballs.  If  you  are  a  good  teacher 
it  is  apt  to  be  spitballs,  but  if  you 
are  not  so  good  it  may  be  almost 
anything  from  dead  cats,  on.  Yes. 
picking  up  is  the  right  phrase,  indeed. 

Yes,  Johnnie,  suspenders  are  gal- 
luses, but  you  should  keep  quiet  and 
pay  attention  to  the  lesson,  and  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  will  come  in  due 
time   (if  then). 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said. 
The  affirmative  has  presented  its  case, 
and  the  verdict  is  almost  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  other  guys.  But 
the  reason  for  that  is  clear — they 
haven't  presented  their  side  vet"- 
when  they  do,  it'll  be  a  whole"  lot 
closer.  We  are  through.  Anv  ques- 
tins?     What? 

Oh  yes,  the  riddle?  Well,  I  sup- 
pose most  of  you  have  guessed  the 
answer,  but  for  those  few  who  have 
not  it  is  this:  To  hold  their  trousers 
up.  Be  gramatical,  at  all  costs; 
that's  my  motto.  Everybody  satis- 
fied? I  thank  you  for  your  "kind  at- 
tention. Please  pick  up  the  spit- 
balls yourselves. 

Arthur  Lichtenstein. 


HOW   TEA    IS   RAISED. 


(The  following  paragraph  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Fourth  Grade  at  Lin- 
thicum  Heights) : 

Tea  seeds  are  sown  and  sprouted  in 
a  nursery.  From  here  the  young 
plants  are  taken  and  set  out  very 
close  together  on  plantations.  Some- 
times several  hundred  are  grown  on 
one  acre.  These  plants  must  be 
weeded  and  cared  for  very  carefully. 
Tea  plants  grow  about  five  feet  high 
When  they  are  three  years  old  the 
tea  IS  picked.  The  leaves  are  light 
green  and  tender.  The  tea  is  gath- 
ered in  large  baskets.  There  are 
three  pickings  a  year.  Tea  is  grown 
in  China.  Japan.  India,  Cevlon  and 
Java. 


Willie  was  dejectedly  walking 
from  school  and  his  woebegone  ap- 
pearance attracted  the  attention  of  a 
kind.hearted  old  lady. 

"What  is  troubling  vou,  mv  little 
man?'  she  asked. 

"Dyspepsia  and  rheumatism,"  re- 
plied Willie. 

"Why,  that's  absurd,"  remarked 
the   old   lady.      "How   can   that   be?" 

"Teacher  kept  me  in  after  school 
because  I  couldn't  spell  them,"  was 
Willie's  dismal  answer. — Christian 
Evangelist. 


First  Prof. — I  call  my  8  o'clock 
French  quiz  the  Pullman  class — three 
sleepers  and  an   observation   section. 

Second  Prof — Very  apt.  I  call  mv 
9  o'clock  Cicero  class  the  pony  ex- 
press.— Bison. 
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WHEN  I  WAS  A  LITFLE  GIRL. 

A  great  yellow  moon  shone  through 
the  tips  ot  the  trees.  Somewhere  a 
shrill  cricket  sang  sleepily.  A  feel- 
ing of  Joy  crept  over  me  as  I  lay  in 
my  tiny  white  crib,  gazing  up  at  the 
moon.  1 

"Please,  Mistar  Moon,"  I  said,! 
"won't  you  come  down  and  take  me 
a  ride  on  your  great  round  shoul- 
ders'?" Of  couise,  I  never  expected 
my  wish  to  be  granted,  but,  sudden- 
ly, as  I  watchecl.  Mister  Moon  b;gan 
to  grow  bigger  and  brighter  until 
he   stood   rignt   out   side   my   window,  i 

"Good  evening!"  he  said  as  he  po- 
litely tipped  his  hat.  "I  heard  you 
say  "that  you  would  like  to  take  a 
ride  on  my  back.  It  is  not  very  often 
that  a  child  asks  to  take  a  rids  on! 
my  back,  but  I  love  so  very  much  to 
take  them  that  I  often  become  sad 
because  they  do  not  ask  more  fre- 
quently." : 

"Oh,  Mister  Moon,"  I  gasped,  1 
should  like  so  very,  very  much  to  goi 
with  you!"  j 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  "hop  on  my  back  and  I'll  take 
you  for  a  nice  long  ride." 

Soon  we  were  sailing,  swiftly  along 
through  the  soft  white  clouds.  Every 
little  while  a  tiny  fairy  would  bring 
us  a  drop  of  dew  from  a  nearby 
cloud  so  that  we  should  not  get  thirs- 
ty. The  little  stars  twinkled  and 
threw  out  a  cheery  greeting  as  we 
passed  between  them. 

The  first  stop  came  at  the  land  of 
Mother  Goose.  I  had  hardly  alighted 
from  Old  Mister  Moon's  back  when 
Jack-the-Nimble  jumped  up  behind 
me  and  made  me  a  sweepmg  bow, 
whereupon  I  made  him  a  dainty  curt- 
sey. He  led  us  straight  to  Mother 
Goose  who  was  playing  a  tune  so 
that  her  children   could  dance. 

When  she  saw  us  she  clapped  her 
hands  and  cried,  "Oh,  Mistar  Moon, 
I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  found  a 
little  companion  to  go  with  you  to- 
night. How-do-you-do,  my  dear?" 
she  asked,  turning  and  shaking  hands 
with  me. 

"I'm  quite  well,  thank  you,"  I  re- 
plied meekly,  being  quite  abashed  in 
the  presencs  of  such  a  great  person- 
age. 

She  took  me  by  the  arm  and  said, 
"Come  over  here  and  watch  my  chil- 
dren dance  while  I  play  for  them." 
So  she  took  from  her  apron  pocket  a 
tiny  flute  which  gave  forth  such  gol- 
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den  notes  that  no  one  could  keep  from 
wanting  to  dance.  The  first  thing 
|[  knew  Little  Tommy  Tucker  had 
come  over  and  asked  me  to  dance 
with  him.  So  he  and  I  danced  to- 
gether. Little  Bo-peep  danced  with 
Little  Boy  Blue.  Jack  and  Jill  danced 
together.  Little  Miss  Muffet  and 
Little  Jack  Horner  were  partners  and 
Jack  Sprat  danced  with  the  Old 
Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe.  We 
all  had  a  jolly  time  and  to  conclude 
it  all  the  cow  jumped  over  the  moon. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  land  of 
Toys.  Here  lived  all  the  toys  of  the 
whole  world.  In  the  Toy  Hospital 
was  every  toy  that  had  ever  been 
broken  or  cast  off  by  master  or  mis- 
tress. In  another  part  of  the  land 
were  all  the  teddy-bears  of  the  world. 
Eagerly  I  rushed  over  to  see  if  my 
beloved  "Brown  Teddy"  was  there 
and  sure  enough  I  saw  him  coming 
to  meet  me  before  I  had  gone  half- 
way  across  the   lot. 

"Oh,  darling!"  I  said  as  I  grabbed 
him,  "Aren't  you  coming  back  to 
me?" 

"Oh,  yes!  Don't  you  worry!"  he 
replied,  "I'll  be  back  in  the  nursery 
safe  and  sound  to-morrow  morning 
but  every  night  we  must  come  up 
here  to  frolic  and  play." 

In  a  nearby  apartment  house  lived 
all  the  beautiful  dolls.  Farther  away 
were  all  the  steam  engines  and  the 
noisy  toys,  and  such  a  noise  as  they 
were  making!  But  we  didn't  stay 
there  long  as  Old  Mister  Moon  said 
we  had  better  bs  hurrying  along. 

We  stopped  last  of  all  at  Fairy 
Land,  where  refreshments  were 
served.  We  were  first  presented  to  the 
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Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty  Shops 
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THE  LINDEN 

30    York    Road,    at    liinden    Terrace 

TOWSON,  HID. 

Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes 
Light  Lunch. 

Visit    our    Ice    Cream    Parlor 
Towson  3  72-J. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
York  and  Joppa  Roads 


Ladies    Don'tThrow    Your   Turn   Sole 
Shoes   Away.  j 

We  repair  them  without  using  nails 
or  stitches.  Shoes  repaired  on  ouri 
new  Hydro-Pres  Machine  with  water  | 
proof  cement  Look,  Wear  and  Feel  i 
like  new  shoes.  I 


SMART  APPAREL 
For  the  College  Girl 


and  the  pleasure  of  receiving  cour- 
teous service  amid  spacious  sur- 
roundings. 


HUTZLER  BPffTHERS  € 
The  Street  Car 


The   most   convenient 
reliable,  and  . 
Economical  Means  of 
Transportation 


United  Railways  &  Elec.  Company 

OF  BALTIMORE 


DODGE  BROTHERS 

Motor  Vehicles 

YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

TOWSON,   MD. 


Ladies'   Up-to-Date  Hair  Bobbing 

Shampooing  and  Curling 

WM.    KOERNER 

505  York  Road  Towson,  >Id. 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save    Your    Money    and    Invest    With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  -Md. 

THE  HERGENRaTHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription    Dni^^lsfs 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies,  Ko- 
daks.  Films.  Stationery,  and  Sporting 
Goods:  Greeting  Cards  for  all  Occas- 
pions.  Agents  for  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens,  "^^hitman's  Delicious 
Chocolates    and    Bon-Bons. 

Victrolas  and  Records. 


For    Your    Drugs,    Candy,    Kodaks,    Sta- 
tionery    Gifts,     Etc. 
It's    never    cheaper    else-u^here,    because 

it's  always   cheaper  here. 

507    York    Roati,    Tonrson 


TOWSOX    B.\KERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  pies.  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and  201 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in     Coal.     Lumber,     Hardware. 
Builders'    Supplies. 

Tow.son,   JId.  Ridorwood,   Md. 


As   A   Patron    of.  The   Normal   School 

THE  TOWSON  NATIONAI;  BANK 

iCourt   House   Plaza) 
Invites  You  to  Open  An  Account  In  Its 
Checking  Department.  Savings  Depart- 
ment,    Christmas    Savings     Club    and 
Rent  A  Safe   Deposit   Box. 
4    Per    Cent.    Intere.st    on    Savings. 
Open   Saturday  Evenings 

MASON'S  GARAGE 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 
TOWSON,   MD. 

Willys  -  Knight    and    Overland    Sales 
and    Service. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 

WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSO.V,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -        VEGETABLES 


THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Start    a    Savings    Account    V/ith 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Our   Service   Motto : 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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Fairy  Queen,  who  sat  on  a  throne  of 
pink-satin  rose  petals  strewn  with 
pearls.  Then  four  little  elves  came 
in  bearing  tiny  platters  and  cups  of 
honey  and  dew,  star  cake  and  milk- 
weed sugar.  When  we  were  ready  to 
go  the  Queen  called  her  magnificent 
golden  carriage  to  take  us  to  the 
Outer  Gates.  As  she  said  good-bye 
to  us  she  slipped  a  tiny  package  into 
my  hand  and  told  me  to  come  visit 
her  kingdom  again  soon.  I  thanked 
her  and  soon  we  were  on  our  way. 
I  opened  the  package  and  found  it 
to  be  the  daintiest  of  dresses  just 
made  to  fit  me.  It  was  made  of  the 
palest  piece  of  blue  sky,  caught  on 
the  shoulder  by  a  sparkling  star.  Over 
it  were  shining  cob-webs  made  by  a 
great  silver  spider.  There  was  also 
a  necklace  of  dew  drops  to  wear  with 
it. 

Soon  we  were  home.  "Oh,  Mister 
Moon,"  I  said,  "I  thank  you  ever  and 
ever  so  much  for  the  wonderful  time 
you  have  shown  me.  I  must  go  to 
bed  now  as  I  am — so — sleepy!"  I 
jumped  through  the  window  and  ran 
for  my  tiny  crib,  but  I  never  got  there 
for  thp  ne.xt  thing  I  knew  I  was  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  watching  the  sunshine 
as  it  poured  through  the  windows. 
Mother  was  standing  beside  me,  tell- 
ing me  that  it  was  time  to  get  up  and 
go  out  and  chase  the  dew  off  the 
leaves.  Immediately  I  felt  for  my 
dew-drop  necklace.  It  was  gone  and 
so  was  my  dress!  I  told  mother  that 
I  thought  that  the  sun  must  have 
made  them  vanish.  She  thought  that 
it  must  have  been  a  dream,  but  I 
don't  think  it  was  a  dream,  do  you? 
Louise  Staley.  Jr.  14. 


"So  you  are  a  senior,  huh?"  in- 
quired the  curious  one. 

"Naw,"  said  the  weary  one,  "I'm 
a    ICu    Klux   in    mourning." 


1st  Student — That  girl  you've 
started  going  with  is  a  smart  li'l  gold 
digger. 

2nd  Pauper — Then  all  I've  got  to 
say  is,  she's  a  damn  poor  geologist. — 
Dodo. 


A  Nannie-goat  and  a  rooster  had 
a  fight,  in  which  the  goat  chewed  off 
the  rooster's  tail.  When  the  farmer 
milked  the  goat  that  afternoon,  in- 
stead of  milk,  he  got  ccck-tails. 


"Instead  of  God  protecting  the 
working  girl,  the  police  should  pro- 
tect the  man   she  works." 


He — I  don't  think  you  should  wear 
that  bathing  suit  on  the  beach,  my 
dear. 

She — Gosh,  honey.  I've  got  to! 
You  know  how  strict  they  are  on 
the   beaches. 


It  is  said  that  a  beautiful  dimple 
may  be  acquired  by  sleeping  on  a  col- 
lar button. 


When  more  Volstead  jokes  are 
written  the  "Congressional  Record" 
will   publish  them.  ' 


Can    you    imagine    anything     more 
j  interesting  than  being  in  the  infirm- 
ary   for   a    week   and    being    given    a 
"Funeral    Directors'    pencil    to    write 
with? 

!      "Whose   name   is   on   more    people's 
I  tongues    than    any    other?" 

"I'll    bite." 
!      "Smith    Brothers." 


Diner — "Are  you  the  young  lady 
who  took  my  order?" 

Waitress — "Yes,  sir." 

Diner — "Well,  you're  still  looking 
fine.     How  are  your  grandchildren?" 


"When  were  the  first  books  of  the 
Bible  written?"  I 

"During  a   baseball   game." 

"What  do  you  mean,  in  a  baseball 
game?" 

"Well,  it  starts  out  In  the  Big  In- 
ning." 


"Where   are  you  going?" 

"I'm    taking    my    son    to    the    mu-      J 
seum."  J 

"Great  guns,  man!  What  is  pe- 
culiar  about  him?" 

"We're  off  Key,"  said  the  orchestra 
leader  as  he  tore  up  all  the  copies 
of   the    "Star-Spangled    Banner." 


"Hello.  Jake."  said  the  farm  hand. 
"Why  ain't  you  been  comin'  to  the 
weeklv  dances  down  at  the  Grange 
hall?" 

"Ho.ho!  Dances?"  said  Jake.  "I 
couldn't  never  learn  to  dance." 

"You  could,  too.  It's  dead  easy." 
replied  the  farm  hand.  "All  you 
got  to  do  is  to  keep  turnin'  round  and 
wipin  yer  feet." — Exchange. 


Many  an  accident  has  occurred  be- 
cause the  man  at  the  wheel  refused 
to   release    his   clutch. 


Me. — "Wehre   were   you   born?" 
Ga. — "In    Georgia"      (chest   swell- 
ing). 

Me. — "Were  you  raised  there?" 
Ga. — "They  tried   it  once,   but  the 
rope  broke." — D.   B. 


Nervous  Youth — "Darling,  you  are 
the  breath  of  my  life." 

Fair  One — "Well,  why  don't  you 
hold  your  breath?" — Public  Service. 


"Patrick,  you  told  me  you  needed 
that  alcohol  to  clean  the  windows 
with,  and  here  I  find  vou  drinking 
it." 

"Faith,  mum.  it's  a  drinking  it  and 
breathing  it  on  the  glass  O'im  doing." 


"Walter,  papa  is  giving  us  a  check 
for  a   wedding  present." 

"Fine !  Then  we'll  be  married  at 
noon    instead    of   two-thirty." 

"But  why,  dear?" 

"The  banks  close  at  three." 

She  (furiously) — "I  loathe  you, 
you   conceited  worm!" 

He — "Worm?  Perhaps,  but  that, 
my  dear  lass,  does  not  make  you  the 
early  bird." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  stuff 
will  remove  my  beard  if  I  just  pour 
it   on    my    face?" 

"Ab.solutely ;  the  other  day  the  boss 
spilled  some  on  the  rug  and  the  next 
morning  when  I  came  in,  I  found 
linoleum." 


He — "And  we  stopped  to  see  the 
Union    of    South    Africa." 

She — "Oh,  mv!  Who  played  the 
Wedding  March?" 


i 


Maid— "Shall  I  take  this  little  rug 
out  and  beat  it?" 

Girl — "That's  no  rug,  it's  my  room- 
mate's towel." 


He — "I  want  to  marry  vour  daugh- 
ter." 

Father — "Have  vou  seen  my  wife 
yet?" 

He — "Yes,  but  nevertheless  I  pre- 
fer your  daughter." 


It's  just  as  well  to  remember  that 
old  flames  are  apt  to  flash  up  when 
things  are  turned  down. 


Girls  have  clearer  minds  than 
men — . 

Thev  change  them  oftener, — Red 
Cat. 

Sylvia — All  my  ancestors  were 
blondes. 

The  other  half — Then  you  come 
from   preferred  stock. — Punch   Bowl. 


"Bill's  nowhere  near  as   big  a   fool 
as  he  used  to  be." 
"Has   he   reformed?" 
"No,   he's   dieting." 


Teacher — "What  was  the  Tower  of 
Babel?" 

Student — Wasn't  that  when  Solo- 
mon kept  his  ,500  wives?" 


"Have  you  heard  the  story  of  the 
wicked   flea?" 

"Well?" 

"The  wicked  flee  when  none  pur- 
sueth." 
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DEDICATION.  , 

We,  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  do  dedicate  this,  the  Junior  Tower  Light,  to  you,  our  big  sisters  and 
brothers,  the  Seniors.  In  this  small  way  do  we  attempt  to  show  our  appreciation  for  the  many  sporting  things 
you  have  done  in  our  behalf.  May  you  find  success  and  happiness  along  the  many  paths  you  choose,  thus  bring- 
ing honor  and  fame  to  our  Alma  Mater. — Helen  Nichols,   President. 


VIRGINIA  POOLE 
Social   Chairman 


KARL  SCHWARTZ 
Junior  President. 


L.  FRED  WARD 
Treasurer 


C.  HELEN  NICOLS 
Vice-President 


I  BEMINiSCE. 


Last  September,  nineteen  twenty- 
six,  right  after  the  beginning  of 
school,  I  was  asked  to  come  to  the 
orchestra  practice  with  Miss  Wey- 
forth.  I  physically  went  to  orches- 
tra practice,  but  mentally  I  was 
down  in  the  auditorium  where  the 
Junior  Class  was  electing  officers  and 
organizing  for  the  coming  year.  That 
is  the  only  reason  I  can  give  for  my 
poor  drumming  that  day.  I  was 
fumbling  my  drum  sticks  when  a 
"Junior"  opened  the  door  and  told 
me  I  was  wanted  down  in  the  audi- 
torium. The  news  that  was  in  store 
for  me— the  honor,  the  surprise,  the 
happiness!  A  Junior  who  was  at  the 
meeting,  can  tell  of  my  reactions  bet- 
ter than  I  can. 

Since  that  time  I  have  tried  to  live 
up  to  what  was  expected  of  me.  If 
I  did  not  at  times,  it  was  a  slip-up  on 
my   part.     It   was    with   the    best   of 


will  that  I  worked  for  the  Juniors, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  them  heartily 
for  re-electing  me  to  be  the  perma- 
nent president  later  in  the  year.  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  they  still  had 
faith  in  me,  and  were  satisfied  with 
what  I  had  done.  That,  to  me.  is 
the  best  way  to  have  appreciation 
shown  to  you.  I  felt  as  though  the 
world  was  mine  to  think  that  they 
still  wanted  me  as  their  president  and 
were  evidently  satisfied  with  my  pre- 
vious work.  Together  with  the 
Juniors  I  worked  in  the  best  of  spir- 
its, and  together  we  accomplished 
much.  We  selected  our  colors, 
flower,  motto,  banner,  and  song. 
Mrs.  Sibley  was  my  right  bower;  Miss 
Haines,  president  of  Senior  Class,  my 
left.  They  deserve  much  credit  for 
our  successes. 

There  is  plenty  yet  to  be  done. 
Juniors.  Back  Miss  Nicols  as  you 
did  me,  and  you  are  sure  of  success. 
Remember,  she  can  do  nothing  with- 
out you,  and  do  you  not  need  her?  I 
give  you  the  best  wishes  for  success 
in  1928.  and  offer  my  services  to  help 
toward  that  success. 

J.  Karl  Schwartz,  Jr.  Class  Pres. 


VIRGINIA  POOLE,  OUR  SOCIAL 
CHAIRMAN. 


Along  with  many  other  Juniors 
came  Virginia  Poole  and  enrolled  as 
a  student  of  dear  old  Maryland  State 
Normal   School. 

To  me  she  has  always  seemed 
a   part  of  the   equipment  here. 

How  well  I  remember  her  smile 
that  seemed  to  say,  "Welcome,  fel- 
low student,"  when  all  around  me 
I  could  see  nothing  but  tear-stained 
faces.  With  her  smiling  face  and 
sweet  personality  she  charms  all  of 
us.  The  very  wink  of  her  dark 
brown  eyes  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  know  her. 

She  is  perpetual  motion  itself.  Sire 
is  always  up  with  the  early  bird  and 
is  the  last  to  be  sleep's  victim  at 
night. 

How  often  have  I  heard  her  sigh 
and  say,  "Virginia,  if  you  could  only 
be  two  people,"  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  burden  placed  on  her  shoul- 
ders is  never  heavier  than  she  can 
bear.  At  all  times  she  is  able  to 
sense  responsibility  and  is  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  oth- 
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ers     She    is    always      bubbling    over 
with  school  spirit  and   has  been  our 
guiding  star  all  this  year  socially. 
Julia   Crumm.    Jr.    12. 


SIG.M.A.   .\LPH.\   PRESIDENT 

TRE.ISVRER   OF   JL"XIOR 

CL,.4SS. 


.MEET    .AnSS    DOBI^ER,    BO.\RDIXG 

STUDENT    COUNCIL 

PRESIDENT. 


Dimple  cream  for  sale!  Right  this 
way!  Indeed,  it's  none  other  than 
Fred  Ward,  smilingly  showing  his 
two  large  dimples,  probably  resulting 
from  this  little  white  jar.  We  won- 
der if  it's  these  dimples  that  seem  to 
have  captivated  a  certain  member  of 
the   Alpha   Kappa   Delta  Sorority. 

Upon  considering,  we  waver  and 
decide  "No,"  for  Fred  has  a  personal- 
ity which  not  only  girls  admire,  but 
boys  also  appreciate,  a  proof  of 
this  being  Fred  has  recently 
been  elected  president  of  the  Sigma 
Alpha  fraternity.  No  wonder  the 
Juniors  were  immediately  impressed 
with  Fred,  and  placed  in  his  hands 
their  confidence  by  making  him  treas- 
urer of  the  Junior  Class. 

Jeanie  Ross,  Jr.  3. 


OUR  NEW  JUNIOR  .SECRETARY. 


One  day.  as  I  was  walking  down 
the  hall,  I  was  stopped  by  one  of  our 
elite  Juniors,  and  was  asked  to  an- 
swer a  few  questions  concerning  one 
of  our  notworthy  classmates;  so  I 
began: 

"She  is  quite  ambitious — yes.  I 
mean  in  studies,  for  she  rarely  goes 
to  class  unprepared.  She  is  a  good 
sport.  Shall  1  say  in  athletics?  I 
think  so,  for  she  does  do  very  well. 
However,  it  is  not  only  in  athletics; 
she  is  always  ready  for  anything, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  school  or 
social  life."  Just  as  I  mentioned 
this  last  word,  "social."  to  one  of  my 
listeners,  I  was  asked,  "Does  she 
dance?"     "Well,  so  to  speak." 

"Is  she  popular?" 

"Yes.  I  believe  that  that  is  the 
right  word.  At  least  I  have  under- 
stood that  she  had  'one'  fair  ad- 
mirer." 

"Who  is  he.  did  you  say?" 

"Why  he  is — oh.  you  should  know, 
haven't  you  heard?  Then  you 
should  have  asked  her  if  1  have  made 
an  error  in  mentioning  this." 

Another  listener  asked  me  about 
whom  I  was  speaking.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  Lula  Bichy. 

Lula  is  the  secretary  for  next 
year's  Senior  Class,  and  is  at  present 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  Junior  IV. 

Lula,   as   you   all    know,    or    really 

should    know,    is   an    all-around    girl, 

liked  by  many,  and  it  is  hard  to  find 

a  truer  friend  or  a  better  companion. 

Ann  E.   Ives. 


The  Juniors  should  feel  very  fortu- 
nate for  their  trustworthy  officers  who 
have  so  willingly  promised  to  keep  up 
with  the  standards  of  Normal  School. 
There  is  one  out  of  this  group  I  wish 
particularly  to  mention.  This  person 
is  none  other  than  Elizabeth  Dobler, 
of  Junior  Three.  As  everyone  knows, 
next  year  will  be  only  the  second 
birthday  of  the  Day  Student  Council. 
It  is  Miss  Dobler  who  has  just  re- 
cently been  elected  as  president  of 
this  young  organization.  This,  as  you 
know,  is  a  very  responsible  office, 
which  I  feel  sure  she  will  successfully 
carry  on.  Let  us  all  show  our  true 
school  spirit  and  cooperate  with  her 
and  help  her  make  the  Day  Student 
Council  a  .success. 

.Miss  Dobler  takes  a  great  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  She  was  made  vice-president 
of  this  organization  for  the  rest  of 
this  term.  Then,  too,  she  acts  as 
chairman  of  the  Magazine  Club, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Normal  Lit- 
erary Society.  This  club  has  been 
rather  successful  in  its  work. 

She  is  not  only  a  worker  for  the 
school,  but  also  for  her  class.  She 
is  the  faithful  librarian,  and  is  always 
ready  to  give  suggestions  which  will 
aid  the  class. 

.Miss  Dobler,  besides  being  a  good 
worker,  is  a  good  sport,  always  in 
for  everything. 

Therefore.  I  am  sure  that  next 
year's  work  will  be  successful  with 
Miss  Dobler  as  one  of  its  leaders, 

M.   Elgut. 


ior  was  being  addressed.  Immedi- 
ately she  took  this  Junior  in  charge, 
directed  her  to  the  dormitories  and 
to  her  room. 

Hazel  Fridinger's  worth  was  again 
recognized  on  the  election  day  of 
Boarding  Student  Council  officers, 
when  she  was  nominated  from  the 
floor  and  was  elected  vice-president. 
In  the  few  words  she  spoke  on  that 
day  we  saw  another  side  of  "Friday." 

"To  me  a  member  of  the  Boarding 
Student  Council  should  be  a  girl  that 
all  students  will  feel  free  to  go  to  in 
all  times  of  trouble,  and  one  who 
should  be  a  'big  sister.'  " 

Our  "Friday"  possesses  a  strong 
personality,  a  sense  of  humor  and 
loyalty,  and  is  a  clear  thinker  and  a 
dependable   person. 


SIDNEY  CHERNAK,   PEST.ALOZZI 
PRESIDENT. 


'KRID.W",    VICE-PRE-SIDEXT 

BOARDING  .STUDENT 

COUNCIL. 


An  "all-round"  man — good  in  stud- 
ies and  athletics;  a  popular  man — 
up  to  the  neck  in  extra  curricular 
activities,  plays,  social  affairs;  a 
"lady's"  man — he  has  to  carry  a  big 
stick  to  keep  the  girls  off — ;  who  is 
this  person,  anyway? 

"Oh,   I  beg  your  pardon,  but  have 

you  seen  Miss  ?"     We  turn — to 

see  a  handsome,  well-built  young 
man.  all  smiles,  bending  toward  us 
inquisitively.  Before  we  can  answer, 
however,  a  group  of  girls  sud- 
denly appear,  drag  him  away,  and 
— yes,  you've  guessed  it!  he's  none 
otlier  than  Hon.  Sidney  J.  J.  Cher- 
nak.   President  of  Pestalozzi  Society. 

P.  S. — J.  J.  is  synonymous  to 
"Jolly  Junior." 


KARL   IS  TREASURER. 


"RastuB,  is  my  bawth  warm?" 
"Yessah,  the  wahmest  ah  was  evah 
in." — B.  B.  Jay, 


"Watch  that  bacon!"  A  rustle  in' 
the  honey-suckle  as  someone  rushed 
hurriedly  forward  from  cover,  where 
the  shower  had  driven  the  courageous 
Scouts.  To  keep  that  precious  bacon 
from  burning  was  more  important 
just  then  than  keeping  dry. 

Who  rescued  the  bacon  from  the 
fire?      "Friday."  of  course. 

"Shoot,  Juniors!"  Don't  get 
alarmed — it  is  not  a  blood-thirsty 
command-~just  "Friday"  again,  of 
the  Junior  Basketball  Team,  bending 
every  effort  that  her  dear  Junior 
Class  may  win  the  game.  Who  has 
played  a  better,  cleaner  game  of 
basketball  than  "Friday"? 

In  assembly,  you  hear  a  marshal 
directing  traffic.  You  turn  to  see 
who  is  giving  directions  and  again 
behold  the  subject  of  my  write-up, 
whose  air  of  determination  warns  you 
to  heed  her  commands. 

"1  don't  know  where  I  am.  or 
where  I  am  supposed  to  go"  was 
heard  from  this  meek  Junior  the 
first  day  of  school  last  Fall.     A  Sen- 


Meet  a  tall,  heavily  built  young 
man,  wearing  a  marcel  wave,  peering 
through  his  glasses  with  an  air  of 
intelligence  which  is  probably  as- 
sumed. This  information  is  given  in 
response  to  a  general  call  by  the 
females  of  Maryland  State  Normal 
School.  When  last  seen  he  was  in 
the  act  of  acting  in  a  one-act  play, 
but  lo  and  behold!  he  was  caught  in 
the  act. 

Immediately  he  was  suspected  of 
having  been  seen  buying  railway 
tickets  for  Canada  since  he  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Senior  Class. 

Swartzie  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  results  of  his  work  as  president 
of  the  Junior  Class.  Very  few  peo- 
ple realize  the  work  Karl  really  has 
done  for  the  Class  of  '28. 

We  wonder  if  Catonsville  will  send 
us  another,  just  like  Karl.  Indeed 
we  hope  so. 

B.  L.  Sieverts,  Jr. 


One  ingenious  shoe  dealer  bought 
his  son  an  automobile  so  that  he 
could  make  the  girls  walk  home. 

Ghost, 
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PRESIDENT  OE  GENERAL, 
STUDENT  COUNCIL. 


rt  is  a  fact,  regretable  but  none  the 
less  true,  that  the  greatest  characters 
in  our  history  have  all  possessed  some 
fault  which  has  prevented  their  be- 
ing recognized  by  posterity  as  per- 
fect. Even  with  Caroll  Rankin  is 
this  the  case.  He  is  cursed  with  an 
unfortunate  proclivity  for  being  late. 
To  be  sure,  his  latenesses  are  not 
petty  ones,  such  ag  strolling  into  a 
class-room  some  minutes  after  the 
bell  has  rung.  In  such  matters  he  is 
punctuality  itself,  his  shortcomings 
evidencing  itself  only  in  affairs  of 
much  greater  portent.  Even  upon 
so  momentous  an  occasion  as  his 
birth  was  he  late,  he  himself  being 
authority  for  the  statement  that  since 
he  was  born  upon  December  26,  he 
is  a  delayed  Christmas  present. 
(Some  few,  whom  we  hold  in  too 
great  scorn  to  afford  them  even  the 
satisfaction  of  a  denial,  contend  that 
this  statement  is  untrue,  and  that  he 
is,  instead,  a  premature  April  Fool's 
Day  gift).  Carroll  was  again  late 
in  deciding  to  lend  our  institution  the 
dignity  of  his  presence,  doubt. 
less  because  of  the  very  intricate 
workings  of  his  mind,  until  three 
weeks  after  we  lesser  mortals  had 
placed  our  proverbial  noses  in  con- 
tact with  the  equally  proverbial 
grindstone,  before  he  decided,  to  our 
eternal  beatification,  to  grace  us  by 
entering  this  establishment.  It  is 
futile  to  tell  his  schoolmates  that  he 
has  more  than  regained  the  lost 
ground,  since  his  achievements  speak 
for  themselves.  Despite  his  honors, 
however,  Carroll  still  retains  a  be- 
coming modesty,  for,  when  ap- 
proached upon  the  subject  of  his  ac- 
complishments, he  insists,  almost 
tearfully,  that  the  credit  be- 
longs not  to  him,  but  to  his  fellow- 
students,  whose  flawless  judgment, 
remarkable  penetration  and  keen  dis- 
crimination are  very  nearly  beyond 
belief. 


in  Tower  Light,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  consider  them  "scribblings."  for 
where  would  we  be  without  them? 

Eleanora  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha 
Kappa   Delta,   and   she   is   also   inter- 
ested in  the  Normal  Authorship  Club. 
Charlotte  Harn. 


STATISTICAL     BACKGROUND     01< 
THE   JUNIOR   CLASS. 


GENERAL  STUDENT  COUNCIL 
'       VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Eleanora  Bowling  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  General  Student  Council 
for  the  school  year  1927-1928.  The 
mere  fact  that  she  holds  that  position 
clearly  shows  in  how  much  esteem 
the  school  holds  her. 

Although  Eleanora  executes  her 
duties  faithfully  and  well,  she  indul- 
ges in  several  hobbies,  too,  dancing, 
fencing,  reading  and  swimming  claim 
a  large  share  of  her  attention.  She 
says  tliat  her  idea  of  a  perfect  sum- 
mer day  is  to  lie  iu  the  hammock  all 
morning  reading,  to  swim  all  after- 
noon, and  to  dance  all  night! 

Eleanora  did  admit  that  she  spent 
a  part  of  her  summer  days  in  "scrib- 
bling," but  when  we  read  her  poems 


On  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember, one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
assorted  speciments  of  humanity  from 
Baltimore  city  came  to  Normal 
School  to  enroll  as  Juniors  of  the 
Class  of  '28.  The  next  day  two 
hundred  and  four  more  seekers  af- 
ter knowledge  registered  as  county 
or  out-of-state  Juniors.  "  Thus  began 
the  history  of  our  class,  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  best  which  has 
ever  graduated  from  Normal.  (Ask 
any  Junior). 

I'll  wager  not  a  single  Junior  has 
forgotten  his  or  her  first  impressions 
of  Normal,  impressions  which  began 
on  the  boat,  train,  or  car,  when  you 
wondered  if  that  girl  in  the  blue  coal 
was  coming  to  Normal  too,  and  she 
tried  to  muster  up  courage  to  ask 
you  that  same  question!  Finally 
you  did  timidly  ask  her,  and  she 
said  "Yes."  Then  you  asked  her 
from  what  school  she  came,  and  you'd 
never  heard  of  the  small  town  from 
which  she  set  forth.  But,  strange  as 
it  seemed,  she's  never  heard  of  your 
high  school  either! 

However,  you  couldn't  ask  every 
Junior  her  school  and  county,  and  I 
know  you've  often  wondered  just 
how  many  high  schools  and  countiei 
were  represented  in  our  first  Junior 
Class  meeting  away  back  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  easy  to  classify  the  city 
students.  There  are  just  five  high 
schools  represented.  Forty  students 
entered  from  Eastern,  thirty-one  from 
Western,  nine  from  Forest  Park, 
seven  from  City,  and  one  from  Poly- 
technic. In  addition,  there  are  a 
few  students  from  various  private 
schools.  It  isn't  so  easy  to  classify 
the  county  students,  because  there 
are  twenty-one  counties  and  sixty- 
two  high  schools  represented.  St. 
Mary's  and  Garrett  counties  are  the 
only  counties  which  have  not  swelled 
our  ranks.  Frederick  High  has  the 
most  students  of  any  high  school — 
twelve.  We  also  have  some  out-of- 
State  students  to  help  hold  our  ban- 
ner high. 

The  enrollment  statistics  tell  the 
distribution  of  our  Juniors  at  Nor- 
mal: 

County  and  High  School. 
Allegany    County — Allegany    County, 

5;   Oldtown.   1. 
Anne   Arundel — Annapolis.     2  ;     Tra- 

cey's  Landing,  4;  Glenburnie,  1. 
Baltimore     County — Catonsville,     5; 

Franklin,    3;    Spartis,    2;    Towson, 

7;  Sparrows  Point,  6. 
Calvert   County — Calvert  County,   2; 

Huntingtown,   1. 


Caroline   County — Caroline      County, 
2;  Preston.  4;  Federalsburg,  1. 
Carroll  County — Westminster.  6;  Mt. 

Airy,  5;  Taneytown,  3;  Hampstead, 

1;   Union  Bridge,   1;   Sykesville,   1. 
Cecil     County — George     Biddle,      1; 

Chesapeake  City,   1;   Cecil  County, 

1;  North  East,  3. 
Charles  County — Lackey,   2 ;    Glasva, 

4. 
Dorchester  County — Cambridge,  7. 
Frederick     County — Frederick,      12; 

Middletown,    1;      Emmitsburg,    2; 

Thurmont,  3;  Brunswick,  3. 
Garrett  County,  0. 
St.  Mary's  County,  0. 
Harford    County — Aberdeen,    1;    Bel 

Air,    5;      Jarrettsville,      1;      Slate 

Ridge,   1;   Highland,   2. 
Howard  County — Ellicott     City,      2 

Lisbon.   3;   Clarksville,  2. 
Kent  County — Rock  Hall,  3. 
Montgomery  County — Poolesville,   1 

Gaithersburg,  6. 
Prince  George's  County — Upper  Marl 

boro,  1;   Baden,  3;   Hyattsville,  2 

Laurel,   2. 
Queen   Anne's  County — ^Church   Hill 

2 ;    Centreville,    3 ;    Stevensville,   2 
Somerset  County — Crisfield,  1. 
Talbot    County — Easton,    1;    Trappe 

5;  Cordova,  1. 
Washington    County  —  Hagerstown 

10;    Williamsport,   2;    Clearspring 

2. 
Wicomico     County  —  Wicomico,      1 

Nanticoke,  1. 
Worcester  County — Snow     Hill,      3 

Buckingham,  2. 

Mary  Emily  Walls,  Jr.  13. 


WHO  WAS  IT? 


A  loud  screech  was  emitted  from 
some  part  of  the  chassis  as  the 
brakes  were  applied  to  the  wheels  of 
a  No.  8  car  marked  Towson.  This 
servant  of  the  Baltimore  public  had 
stopped  at  the  little  wooden  shack 
which  marked  the  entrance  to  the 
pedagogical   factory  of  Maryland. 

A  lone  passenger  descended,  and 
quietly  stepped  aside  while  the  car 
slowly  gained  momentum  and  sped 
along  the  tracks  toward  its  destina- 
tion— Towson.  The  person  in  ques- 
tion, no  longer  a  passenger,  but  re- 
duced to  the  rank  and  file  of  a  pedes- 
trian, glanced  toward  the  shack  and 
read  the  sign  which  bore  three  words, 
"State  Normal  School."  Thus  re- 
assured, he  slowly  picked  his  way 
across  the  road  and  began  to  pain- 
fully ascend  the  sloping  gravel 
walk  which  led  to  the  Administration 
Building.  While  our  subject  is  pur- 
suing his  way,  let  us  survey  him. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
World  War  had  seen  its  end  in  1919, 
one  might  have  been  led  to  have  sup- 
posed him  a  veteran  just  returned 
from  the  front.  In  his  right  hand  he 
carried  a  heavy  black  cane  which  as- 
sisted him  in  walking,  since  he 
seemed  to  be  greatly  impeded  by  a 
leg   injury.     His    black   tousled    hair 
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pushed   its   way  above   a   neat   white 
bandage  which  uovered  his  right  eye. 
The  thick  coat  of  tan  on  his  face  and 
forehead   told  of  a   healthy     outdoor 
life.      To   add   to   the   ferocity   of   the 
individual's    appearance,    his      upper 
lip   supported      a      bushy    moustache 
which    was    badly    in    need    of    trim- 
ming.    Now  to  return  to  our  hero.       j 
At    this    stage    of    the    account    he  i 
had  succeeded  by  dint  of  a  laborious  | 
struggle      to    mount      the    numerous  j 
steps   and   enter   the   building.      Here 
for    the    first    time    since    his    arrival 
he   noticed   some   sign   of   life.      Here 
the    hall    was    thronged    with    cliques 
of  girls   who   shunned   the   blistering 
heat    without.      After    filling      out    a 
large   informational   card   at   a   desk, 
which  barred  the  entrance  to  the  in- 
terior, he  was  allowed  to  pass  on  to 
the  actual   registration   desk.      When 
he    presented    himself    at    the    regis- 
trar's  desk      he   immediately   became 
the    subject    of    many      interrogative 
glances.      The  glances  were   followed 
by   whispers,    nudges,    and    murmurs. 
There  was  not  a  girl  in  the  place  who 
was  not  sure  he  had  "overridden  his 
destination."   which   must   have   been 
the  Shepherd  Pratt  Hospital.    Aren't 
men   stupid?      But   no,      he   must   be 
right;    the   registrar   has      taken    his 
money  and  is  giving  him  his  receipts. 
He   in   turn   pocketed      the      slips   of 
paper  and  turned  to  leave.      The  tap- 
tap  of  his  stick  on  the  hard  floor  was 
now    easily      distinguishable      in    the 
large  hall.      No  sooner  had  he  passed 
through  the  door  and  down  the  steps 
than   a  scramble  ensued   as  the   girls 
rushed  to  the  door  to  watch  his  de- 
parture.     He  hobbled  down  the  walk, 
unconscious  of  the  eyes  that  followed 
him.      He  hailed  a  -trolley  and   clam, 
bered  aboard.      The  girls  returned  to 
the  registrar  and  in  answer  to  their 
inquiry    were    informed      that    Mose 
Gentry  had  registered. 

Sidney  M.  Chernak. 


SO  VEUV,  YKRY  TKIK. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR  CONTEST. 


In  the  Junior  year  one  of  the  most 
exciting  occurrences  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Junior-Senior  basketball 
games,  was  the  Junior-Senior  Com- 
petitive   Demonstration. 

In  the  beginning  the  average  com- 
petitor did  not  seem  to  fully  realize 
exactly  what  was  going  on.  but  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  way 
things  were  being  "run  off."  'Vou 
know  when  your  turn  came,  what  you 
were  supposed  to  do.  but  did  not  fully 
understand  the  scores  which  wore  be- 
ing put  up  on  the  blackboard. 

It  was  all  very  mysterious.  We 
were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  very  important  strangers 
in  our  midst,  so  rather  hungrily  we 
Juniors  kept  our  eyes  on  them, 
smiled  when  they  smiled,  frowned 
when  they  frowned,  or  In  other 
words,      "mimicked."        We      also 


There  are  no  idle  words  where  chil- 
dren  are. 

Things  spoken  in  their  hearing  carry 
far. 

Producing  fruit  of  evil  or  of  good 

To  our  great  future  human  brother- 
hood. 

The   word   dropped  lightly   from   our 

careless  lips 
Into  the  fertile  child  mind  seeps  and 

drips, 
And    intertwines    with    thought    and 

impulse  so 
It  may  decide  the  path  some  soul  to 

go. 

The  eager  child  mind  may  not  know 

it  hears — 
The  words   may  fall  upon  unwitting 

ears. 
But,    na'theless,    the   record's   graven 

deep; 
Subconsciousness    a    copy    clear    will 

keep. 

To  speak  not  thoughtlessly  when 
they  are  by; 

Your  words  fall  not  on  sterile  soil 
or   dry. 

Thoughts  sown  in  plastic  minds  are 
carried   far; 

There  are  no  idle  words  where  chil- 
dren are.        ' 

Strickland  Gillilan. 

(Published    by      permission      of    the 

author). 


watched  longingly  "our  own"  gym 
department,  and  wondered  if  they  too 
were  excited.  They  looked  so  calm, 
and  gave  orders  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly that  down  deep  in  every 
girl's  heart  an  admiration  grew  for 
our  own  athletic  leaders. 

Things  were  continuing;  the  folk 
dancing  which  the  Juniors  won  by 
6-10  of  a  point  and  the  floor  work 
created  some  excitement,  but  when 
the  real  excitement  arose  was  when 
someone  announced  that  "the  score 
was  lie — Everybody  howled  (read 
softly)  some  whistled  and  stamped 
his  feet,  and  one  faculty  member  was 
heard   to  say  'Isn't  that   pip.'  " 

The  waltzing  contest  next  on  the 
program  created  such  excitement  that 
the  waltzers  became  so  excited  that 
they  looked  from  the  distance  like 
corks  on  waters,  but  upon  closer  in- 
spection one  saw  a  determined  glint 
in  each  contestant's  eye. 

The  result  was  that  tlie  .hiniors 
won  that  contest. 

]  Tims  the  demonstration  continued 
!e;ich  contest  creating  more  excite. 
;  ment  than  the  previous  one. 
I  Finally,  in  the  midst  of  the  antici- 
'pations.  taint  strains  of  music  were 
heard,  which  calmed  the  hall  as  if  by 


magic.  We  were  then  told  that  the 
girls  who  took  individual  gymnastics 
would  perform — and  perform  they 
did!  Much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  audience. 

Feeling  arose  anew  when  the 
girls  who  had  been  taking  elective 
dancing  came  tripping  out  in  cos- 
tume— for  every  Monday  afternoon 
religiously,  a  group  of  on-Iookers 
gazed  in  the  auditorium  behind 
closed  doors  at  the  dancers  and  their 
instructor,  so  it  was  with  pride  we 
were  at  last  to  see  them  a  finished 
product.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
they  had  such  a  competent  teacher, 
but  anyway,  our  expectations  were 
not  greater  than  our  realizations. 

Thus  the  day  ended  with  a  score  of 
21  to  19  in  favor  of  the  Juniors. 


DOES    THE    BOARDING    STUDENT 

COUNCIL  MEAN  ANYTHING 

TO  YOU? 


What  has  the  Boarding  Student 
Council   meant  to  you  this  year? 

For  most  of  us,  it  has  had  many 
meanings — for  it  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  school  lives. 

Though  at  times  we  don't  greet  a 
"rule"  with  a  cheer  and  fifteen  rahs, 
we  know  that  they  are  very  necessary. 
They  build  up  in  us  honor  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  work  with  the  faculty  and  our 
fellow  students.  It  is  the  Boarding 
Student  Council  that  sees  that  these 
rules  are  lived  up  to  by  helping  us 
"toe  the  mark."  And  when  some  of 
our  weaker  sisters  fall  a  little  out  of 
step,  the  Boarding  Student  Council 
gives  them  a  push  to  help  them  get 
back  in  line. 

Then  there  is  the  social  life!  Will' 
we  ever  forget  that  Olde  English 
Christmas  dinner,  those  singsongs, 
the  birthday  parties,  and  the  very 
many  other  things  that  make  for  our 
enjoyment? 

What  shall  we  do  as  the  Boarding 
Student  Council  for  next  year?  What 
are  our  aims?" 

Mainly  to  carry  on!  To  carry  on 
and  maintain  the  standards  of  dormi- 
tory living;  to  hold  high  the  ideals 
of  our  school  and  make  them  of  the 
best.  We  cannot  do  it  alone.  We 
need  your  help.  We  are  counting  on 
vou.  You  won't  fail  us,  will  you? 
Elizabeth  S.  McDowell. 


ALUMNI  CARD  PARTY. 


A  subscription  card  party,  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, will  take  place  in  the  State 
Normal  School  building  on  June  2nd. 
at  H.'M)  in  the  evening.  Tables  may 
be  made  up  by  subscriptions  or  upon 
arrival.  Table  prizes  and  door 
prizes  will  be  given,  Subscriptions 
are  $2.00  a  table,  or  75  cents  for 
single  tickets.  Tickets  may  be  had 
at  the  door. 


Who's  Who? 
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SOMK  ACTIVITIES  OK  THE  MARY- 
LA  XI)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
AT  TOWSOX. 


A   report   given   at   the   Student   Fac- 
ulty conference     of     the     Normal 
School    and   Teachers   College   Sec- 
tion of  the   New   York   Society   for 
the  Experimental   Study  of  Educa- 
tion.     Hotel      Pennsylvania.      New 
York.  Saturday.  April  30,  1927.  by 
Marjorie    Gwynn.    Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  Boarding  Student  Council. 
The  Senior  Class  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal   School   at   Towson   has 
sent  me  to  tell  you     all     about  our 
School — in  ten  minutes! 

Eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the 
York  Road,  the  three  buildings  of 
the  school  rise  from  a  gentle  slope. 
The  buildings  are  the  two  dormitories 
and  the  administration  building,  all 
of  true  Tudor  architecture.  We 
students  are  fond  of  believing  our 
campus  the  most  beautiful  in  Mary- 
land. 

In  1924.  the  Baltimore  Training 
School  was  merged  with  the  Normal 
School,  so  now  we  have  two  classes 
of  students — resident  and  day.  The 
proportion  is  about  4  70  resident  to 
280  day  students.  The  county  or 
resident  students  come  from  the 
twenty.three  counties  of  Maryland, 
and  there  are  a  few  from  other 
States.  The  day  students  are  from 
Baltimore. 


fact,  one  student  suggested  that  I 
bring  300  of  the  little  books  up  here 
and  conduct  an  oral  reading  lesson  on 
them  instead  of  making  a  speech. 
The  Juniors  seem  better  able  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  environ- 
ment of  the  school  as  a  result  of  hav- 
ing these  books. 

The  need  to  have  the  new  students 
from  small  schools  adjust  themselves 
to  the  surroundings  and  work  of  Nor- 
mal School  was  met  this  year  by  hav- 
ing the  .luniors  come  two  days  earlier 
than  usual.  They,  with  the  faculty, 
made  a  tour  of  the  88-acre  plant; 
they  had  an  out-of-door  supper  with 
the  teachers  and  got  acclimated  gen- 
erally. There  was  a  standard  pro- 
gram in  fundamentals,  so  that  those 
who  were  weak  might  be  given  a 
chance  to  improve  early  in  their  Nor. 
mal  School  career.  When  we  Sen- 
iors came  back  two  days  later  we  were 
a  little  bit  jealous  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Juniors  seemed  to  have 
appropriated  the  campus. 

Since  we  realize  the  value  of  a 
close  understanding  of  our  life  by 
the  mothers  of  the  students,  we  had 
the  mothers  of  the  Juniors  spend  a 
week-end  at  the  dormitories.  The 
mothers  lived  in  the  same  rooms  with 
their  daughters,  ate  with  them,  met 
with  them  and  played  with  them. 
This  was  one  of  the  liveliest  week- 
ends We  have  ever  had  at  Normal. 
There  was  only  one  thing  wrong — 
we.   the   Seniors,   couldn't      have   our 


fox ,  motners  tni 
today  all  whom  I  asked  were  quitej^  if  you  w 
sure  that  the  ideals  and  activities  of 
the  organization  of  their  particular 
interest  should  be  explained  to  you 
at  length.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
an  impossible  task,  so  in  order  that 
you  may  know  the  relationships  of 
the  organizations  at  Normal  School 
we  have  mimeographed  these  out- 
lines, which  you  may  take  from  the 
table. 

I  shall  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
which  are  outstanding  at  our  school 
and  which  we  consider  are  signs  of 
our  progress.  If.  when  I  have  fin- 
ished, there  are  any  Questions  p.bout 
anything  which  I  have  failed  to  tell 
you.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer 
them. 

One  suggestion  which  I  found 
everyone    quite    insistent    about    was 


ere  to  come  into  the  front 
entrance  of  Normal  and  inquire  for 
the  student  having  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility there,  someone  would 
straightway  find  for  you  the  president 
of  the  Student  Council.  We  have  a 
very  active  system  of  student  cooper- 
ative government.  It  is  worked  on 
a  basis  of  three  councils.  There  is 
the  General  Student  Council,  which 
is  for  all  of  the  students  whether  day 
or  resident.  The  presidency  of  this 
is  the  highest  office  held  by  a  stu- 
dent. We  have  had  some  fine  stu- 
dents fill  this  office.  Some  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  are  leader- 
ship, taclfulness  and  scholarship. 
The  council  is  composed  of  president, 
vice-president,  secretary  -  treasurer 
and  several  members  at  large.  There 
are    four    faculty    advisers,    including 


"tell  Ihem  about  our  handbook."   You   our  principal  and  our  social  director 


know  wo  took  the  idea  of  the  hand 
hook  from  the  last  year's  conference. 
The  "little  yellow  book"  is  a  phrase 
often  heard  on  the  campus.  A  uni- 
que feature  of  this  book  is  the  calen- 
dar  in    the   back.      It   is  arranged   in 


There  is  the  utmost  cooperation,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  together.  We 
can't  get  along  without  each  other, 
at  least  that  is  what  the  students 
think,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
the    faculty    thinks      the      same   way 


diary  fashion  and  all  of  the  import-' about  us 

ant  Normal  School  days  are  written  j  Meetings  are  held  monthly  during 
in — so  we  all  know  when  it  is  time  |  assembly  time,  when  the  president 
to  pay  our  dues  and  when  Campus  i  takes  charge.  The  duties  of  this 
Day  comes.  council   are   manifold;    they   superin- 

If  you  were  .coming  to  Normal]  tend  elections,  uphold  the  honor 
School  next  year  you  would  receive  j  system,  initiate  policies,  are  ready  at 
one  of  these  during  the  summer,  and;all  times  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  fellow-students  and  to  present  their 
of  information  contained  therein.      In  I  wishes  to  the  council  with  the  faculty 


advisers.  This  council  is  the  stu- 
dents' mouthpiece,  so  to  speak. 

Subordinate  to  the  General  Council 
there  are  the  Day  Student  and  Board- 
ing Student  Councils.  It  is  obvious 
that  one  council  could  not  serve  the 
needs  of  two  groups  of  people  whose 
interests  so  differ. 

The  Day  Student  Council  is  elected 
by   the   day   students.      It   takes   care 
of  the  day  students'  problems  and  has 
j  supervisory    care    of    the    administra- 
I  tion  building.      There  is  a  rest. room 
'  committee  appointed   by  this  council 
which  is  responsible  for  the  appear- 
ance and  pleasant  atmosphere  of  the 
I  rest   rooms. 

I  The  Boarding  Student  Council's 
field  of  action  is  the  dormitories. 
There  are  two  dormitories,  Newell 
and  Richmond  Halls.  The  two 
houses  each  have  a  student-president 
who  sits  with  the  councils.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  every  Monday 
night.  Previous  to  these  the  presi- 
dent or  some  other  officer  has  con- 
ferred with  the  social  director  and 
has  learned  her  plans.  As  a  discip- 
linary group  this  council  investigates 
and  punishes  violations  of  living 
regulations.  As  leaders  in  promot- 
ing the  social  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  boarding  students  through  the 
social  committee  this  council  helps 
arrange  birthday  parties.  Sunday 
teas,  sing  songs  and  guest  nights.  It 
also  has  charge  of  the  half  hour  after 
dinner  given  to  recreation.  The 
campus  committee  is  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  the  campus  at  all 
times.  The  dining  room  committee 
has  charge  of  decorating  the  dining 
room  for  special  occasions  and  de- 
votes itself  to  keeping  a  social  atmos- 
phere in  the  dining  room,  where  a 
table  accommodates  six  students, 
one  of  whom  is  hostess.  Each  floor 
of  the  house  has  a  student-proctor 
who  is  respsonsible  for  noise,  lights, 
and  light.cuts. 

I  could  not  truthfully  represent 
Normal  School  to  you  unless  I  told 
you  of  our  social  life,  whch  we  hold 
to  very  high  standards.  There  are 
monthly  dances  to  which  the  girls 
may  bring  escorts.  We  have  a  Jun- 
ior and  a  Senior  prom  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud.  Last  year  Twenty- 
six's  colors  were  red  and  gray,  and 
the  decorations  for  the  Senior  prom 
and  banquet,  carried  out  in  Spanish 
moss  and  red  balloons,  were  very 
effective. 

There  is  a  monthly  birthday  party 
for    all      students    whose      birthdays 
come   in   that    month   and   as  the   oc- 
casion   calls    for   it   there     are   other 
I  parties,  such   as   the   Hallowe'en   and 
,  the  Easter  egg-dyeing  party,  and  our 
I  never-to-be-forgotten     Olde     English 
.Christmas    dinner.      Everyone    comes 
lo   this   dinner   in   costume   to   re-live 
'the   old    dinners   of      long   ago.      We 
have  the  boar's  head  and  the  peacock 
I  pie   and   the   plum    pudding,   with   an 
elevated    table    for   lords      and   ladies 
and  long  lines  of  retainers  seated  be- 
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low.     This  is  a  chaining  event  which 
we  hope  to  make  a  tradition. 

In  our  athletic  program  at  Normal 
we  have  made  a  step  forward  in  hav- 
ing only  intra-mural  games  tor  girls. 
This  has  just  been  begun  this  year. 
The  boys  still  play  other  schools, 
their  small  number  making  intra- 
mural games  impossible.  This  year 
we  have  many  new  electives  such  as 
dancing,  hiking,  tennis  and  track. 

Since  we  realize  the  necessity  of 
extending  our  education  beyond  the 
confines  of  Normal  School,  for  the 
past  two  years  groups  of  Seniors  have 
come  to  New  York  and  spent  two 
days  visiting  the  experimental  schools 
here.  They  come  back  much  in- 
spired. 

We  have  a  monthly  school  paper, 
the  Tower  Light.  You  would  soon 
see  the  appropriateness  of  the  name 
if  you  rode  up  the  York  Road  at 
night  and  saw  the  light  in  our  tower 
illuminating  the  clock.  There  is  a 
staff  of  students  whose  duty  it  is  to 
assist  the  faculty  member  sponsoring 
the  paper.  Articles  are  written  for 
the  most  part  by  our  students,  al- 
though faculty  members  frequently 
send  us  contributions,  and  are  quite 
as  well  pleased  as  we  are  to  see  their 
creations  in  our  publication. 

A  custom  which,  I  believe,  is  not 
general  to  all  Normal  Schools  is  that 
of  having  thirty  minutes  every  day 
when  all  of  the  students  and  many  of 
the  faculty  come  together  as  a  group. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  the 
many  different  and  enlightening 
things  which  make  these  assembly 
periods  so  valuable.  Thej-  include 
lectures  of  general  interest  by  out- 
standing people,  music,  talks  by 
faculty  members,  departmental  days 
and  student  cooperative  government 
and  other  organization  meetings.  One 
day  this  year  the  fine  arts  depart- 
ment brought  their  work  before  the 
school  through  an  assembly  in 
which  three  students  made  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  posters,  explaining  as 
they  worked.  A  few  of  the  programs 
which  come  to  my  mind  are:  the  lec- 
ture by  Patty  Hill,  the  one  by  Hughes 
Mearns,  and  the  one  by  the  Foreign 
Students  from  Columbia. 

Normal  School  has  an  honor  fra. 
ternity.  whose  objectives  are  scholar- 
ship, character  and  achievement,  and 
these  ideals  are  upheld  and  insisted 
upon  constantly.  Faculty  members 
who  were  honor  students  in  their  re- 
spective Alma  Maters  constitute  a 
Senate.  They  and  student  members 
decide  on  student  candidates  for 
membership.  During  the  past  year 
this  society  has  worked  with  the  D. 
A.  R.  in  compiling  Maryland  histori- 
cal material. 

I  have  told  you  something  of  the 
beauty  of  our  campus — would  you 
like  to  know  how  the  students  make 
[  definite  contribution  to  tkis  beauty? 
I  Every  spring  there  is  one  whole  day 
i  known  as  Campus  Day.  Next  Mon- 
'     day  we     shall     have     Campus  Day. 


The  entire  student  body  and 
faculty  spend  the  day  improving 
the  campus.  The  special  interest 
this  year  is  in  making  a  nature  trail 
through  a  very  lovely  glen  behind 
the  school.  The-  students  intend  to 
bring  back  wild  flowers  from  their 
home  localities  to  plant  along  the 
trail  so  that  we  may  have  all  parts 
of  the  State  represented  in  this  nat- 
ural garden. 

These  things  will  give  you  just  a 
glimpse  of  our  life  at  Normal  School 
which  students  think  is  rich  and  full 
and  challenging.  We  would  like  to 
think  that  some  suggestions  from  us 
might  be  carried  to  another  campus. 


"boyish  bob"  you  have  ever  had. 
Stopping  by  the  gutter  and  drawing 
two  objects  from  your  pocket,  you 
drop  them  in.  Then  you  shake  your 
crorped  head,  ruflle  up  the  hair,  and 
whistle  cheerily.  The  combs  are 
gone,  and  your  hair  is  short;  the 
world  is  sunny,  and  half  an  hour 
of  attempting  to  put  up  your  hair  at 
least  ten  times  a  day  is  saved.  Your 
troubles  are  over! 

Charlotte  Harn.  Jr.   II. 


OX   LETTING   YOUR   HAIR   GROW. 


When  in  a  moment  of  loss  of  self- 
control  you  decide  to  let  your  hair 
grow,  your  troubles  have  just  begun. 
Perhaps  your  heroine  of  the  moment 
has  long  hair,  perhaps  your  best 
friend  is  wearing  hers  unbobbed,  or 
perhaps  a  "boy  friend"  likes  long 
tresses — whatever  the  cause — the  re- 
sults are  all  the  same.  Every  morn- 
ing for  a  week  you  awake  expecting 
to  find  at  least  an  inch  more  added 
to  your  "mane."  Extreme  disap- 
pointment is  experienced  when  you 
find  that  your  hair  apparently  has 
grown  none  at  all.  You  almost  de- 
cide to  apply  the  shears  once  more, 
but  encouraged  by  parents  and 
friends,  you  continue  the  struggle. 

Finally,  the  day  comes  when  the 
tips  of  your  ears  are  covered!  Hur- 
rah!— but  wait — the  new  button 
earrings  won't  show!  What  shall 
you  do?  You  try  sticking  your 
hair  behind  your  ears,  take  one  peep 
into  the  mirror,  and  hurriedly  pull 
your  hair  down.  Assuredly  you  are 
not  the  Naldi  type.  Then  you  try 
parting  it  in  the  middle,  and  drawing 
it  back  so  as  to  show  the  ear-tips 
No,  that  won't  work  either.  Neither 
are  you  a  Madonna,  nor  will  the  still 
too-short  locks  "stay  put."  In  great 
and  unmitigated  disgust,  the  earrings 
are  laid  tearfully  aside,  and  you 
sally  forth  without  them — your  locks 
straggling  unevenly  about  your  face! 

You  are  invited  to  a  big  dance. 
Again  you  struggle  with  the  wayward 
hair.  Still  it  refuses  to  behave  as 
well-bred  tresses  should.  At  last  it 
is  up.  the  combs  are  placed,  the  beau- 
tiful pearls  show  in  your  ears!  Un- 
bounded joy  and  happiness  prevails. 
In  your  glee  you  dance  a  few  steps! 
Alas!  the  fall  of  Jerasalem  and 
Babylon  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  fall  of  your  coiffure!  The  combs 
remain  where  they  were  placed,  but 
the  hair  has  escaped  from  them.  In 
horrible  disgust  and  profound  sor- 
row you  regard  yourself.  Then  a 
flash  of  genius  comes;  hastily  seizing 
your  coat  you  rush,  to  the  nearest 
barber.  After  half  an  •  hour  has 
elapsed,  you  start  home  again,  happy 
and    comfortable,    with    the    shortest 


NU  SIG  NOTES. 


What's  the  matter  with  Nu  Sig? 
Oh!   they're  all  right; 
Who's  all   right? 
Nu  Sigs!    Nu  Sigs! 

If  you  don't  belieTe  me,  just  listen 
to  what  happened  on  Saturday,  May 
7th,  1927.  Our  annual  Spring  For- 
mal was  held  in  the  Blue  Room  at 
the  Belvedere  Hotel.  Who  couldn't 
have  a  delightful  time  when  every- 
thing lent  itself  to  the  occasion? 
You  can't  stand  along  the  side  lines 
when  Bob  lula's  around.  Don't  you 
just  love  to  wear  funny  caps,  and 
torment  all  your  friends  with  confetti 
and  serpentine?      I  do. 

Best  of  all,  there  were  the  favors. 
If  by  any  chance  you  see  someone 
sporting  three  little  silver  bracelets 
bound  together  with  a  Nu  Sig  seal, 
you'll  know  where  it  came  from.  And 
if  by  any  chance  you  see  someone  else 
displaying  hammered  silver  cuff  links 
you  know  where  they  came  from  too. 

The  programs  were  very  attract- 
ively designed,  the  outside  cover  be- 
ing ivory  with  the  Nu  Sig  seal  in 
gold.  The  girls  just  cannot  resist 
filling  out  such  programs  as  those. 

A  grand  march  was  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  evening,  led  by 
our  alumnae  president,  Cornelia 
Wilson,  '22,  followed  by  Mildred  Mit- 
chell, '26;  Marv  Rvan,  '27,  and  Delma 
Holden,  '27. 

There  were  noticeable  signs  of 
spring  on  every  hand,  from  the  flow- 
ers to  the  lovely  pastel  shades  in 
evening   gowns. 

It  was  so  good  to  see  the  girls  who 
had  graduated  some  time  ago.  They 
were  there  in  full  glory.  School 
teaching  hasn't  deprived  them  of 
any  pep. 

The  girls  of  the  Sorority  have  also 
been  busy  getting  ready  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  ofirtcers  for  the  year 
1928  are  as  follows: 

Virginia  Poole — president. 

Helen  Nicols — vice-president. 

Mary  Harrison — treasurer. 

Mary  Mathews — secretary. 

The  Sorority  picture  is  to  be  taken 
next  week.  All  in  all.  we're  just  as 
busy  as  we  can  be. 


Iii.stnictions  To  Travelers, 

When  in  America,  don't  take  any 
wooden  nickels. 

When  in  Paris,  don't  take  any 
Latin  Quarters. 
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SCHOOL,  SPIRIT. 


The  term  "spirit"  is  similar  to  tlie 
term  "personality",  in  that  both  are 
indefinable.  mysterious  qualities. 
However,  they  are  recognized  as  be- 
ing present  in  human  activities  and 
persons  gloriously  successful  in  life. 
For  instance,  the  success  of  our  own 
nation  has  depended  largely  upon 
the  spirit  prevailing  amidst  the 
struggle  for  democratic  existence. 
The  "Spirit  of  '76"  is  a  familiar 
phrase  to  us  all,  and  reference  to  it 
serves  as  an  incentive  in  "putting 
things  over"  today.  What  this  won- 
derful thing  is  that  makes  us  or  con- 
ditions, as  we  and  they  are  can- 
not be  answered  in  mere  words;  it 
can  only  be  felt.  What  a  tremen- 
dous gripping   force  it  is. 

It  is  especially  true  of  schools. 
For  it  is  a  means  to  develop  a  school 
along  lines  that  are  good  and  fine. 
However,  in  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  there  is  only  a  mere  shadow 
of  a  "school  spirit"  compared  to  that 
which  should  predominate  among  the 
Xormalites.  Where  is  it  needed,  and 
lacking?  For  instance,  our  Tower 
Light,  It  is  worthwhile  and  impor- 
tant, but  it  needs  our  contributions, 
suggestions  and  whole-hearted  co- 
operation. Is  it  helped  to  be  a  suc- 
cess? 

Then  there  are  the  Student  Coun- 
cils. They  need  backing.  Is  Nor- 
mal giving  its  backing?  What  of 
the  various  clubs,  notably  the  Ath- 
letic Club  and  its  functions  in  game 
activities.  Does  it  or  its  members 
receive  a  one  hundred  per  cent,  sup- 
port? Are  all  the  members  of  the 
clubs  loyal? 

We  should  all  work  in  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  Norma]  School  and  de- 
velop them.  Then  we  will  help  Nor 
mal  School  Spirit. 

There  is  another  phase  of  "school 
spirit."  We  should  be  honest  with 
ourselves    and    with      our    teachers. 


Strive  to  give  our  best,  and  help  oth- 
ers who  cannot.  Work  at  all  times 
to  keep  the  school  standards  high, 
and  the  school  itself  far  above  other 
schools. 

School  spirit  is  lacking  in  Normal 
School.  It  shouldn't  be,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  Seniors  and  Juniors,  with 
eflicient  faculty  leaders,  to  show 
that  there  is  a  school  spirit  among 
us,  though  at  present  it  seems  to  be 
Iving  dormant. — Josephine  Fischer, 
Sr.  8. 


HEY  HEY!   JU^^ORS! 


The  Class  of  1928  will  soon  be  the 
Senior  C'lass  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  Schoil.  Soon,  did  I  say? 
Why,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  weeks. 

"All  too  soon" — so  run  the 
thoughts  of  the  Seniors, 

"Much  too  soon,"  say  the  instruc- 
tors, with  a  sigh. 

"Just  about  time";  that's  how  we 
feel  about  it. 

"Time" — that  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  matter,  for  this  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  we  must  think 
of  the  "times"  of  next  year.  With 
the  acquisition  of  the  new  title — - 
Seniors — there  will  come  many  new 
experiences.  First  of  all,  there  will 
be  many  changes  in  the  type  of 
courses  included  in  our  Senior  sched- 
ules, the  most  drastic  change  being 
the  student  teaching  course.  Have 
you  looked  through  the  catalogue  re- 
cently to  see  just  what  we  will  have 
to  buck  up  against  in  the  line  of 
subject  matter?  Do  so!  I  promise 
that  you  will  find  il  of  interest,  at 
least. 

As  next  year  will  be  the  last  one 
many  of  us  will  ever  spend  in  an  edu- 
cational institution  as  an  organized 
group,  we  want  that  year  to  be  a 
crowning' success.  Have  you  con- 
iiidtred  the  cveiils  that  are  to  mako 
up    the   social    calendar   of    1927-28'i 


Have  those  individuals  who  will  hold 
e:'C-cutive  positions  in  the  various 
school  organizations  and  clubs  next 
year  planned  a  program?  If  we  are 
to  have  a  Senior  year  that  will  be 
crowded  with  activities  of  the  type 
we  want  and  appreciate,  you  execu- 
tives must  make  your  plans  now,  as 
that  program  will  be  arranged  during 
the  coming  season.  Put  the  cause 
of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
and  the  Class  of  1928  in  your  hearts 
when  you  make  those  plans  and  do 
your  utmost  to  make  next  year  a 
"year  of  years," 

111  making  plans  for  a  year  of 
years,  we  confront  the  old  blockade 
— tradition.  Sometimes  we  follow 
the  paths  of  tradition  because  senti- 
ment leads  us  there,  but  often  we 
follow  because  that  is  the  path  that 
demands  the  least  exertion.  Tradi- 
tion suggests  many  of  next  year's 
activities;  shall  we  follow  the  easier 
path  entirely  or  shall  we  explore  a 
bit?  For  instance,  what  is  your  at- 
titude toward  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
Did  jou  think  that  it  was  a  suc- 
cess this  past  year  or  did  you  con- 
sider it  rather  important.  Shall 
we  inflict  it  upon  next  year's 
Junior  class?  Do  you  want  a  year 
book?  Support  the  Tower  Light! 
What  big  social  activities  do  you  want 
the  Senior  social  program  to  include? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
you  must  consider  and  decide  upon 
before  next  year.  Think  them  over 
so  we  '.an  start  things  off  with  a 
bang. 

Here's   to     a     glorious     vacation! 
May   we   come   back   next   September 
all  pepped  up  for  the  year  of  years, 
Helen  Nicols,. 


MY  VISION. 


I  see  countless  little  feet 
Trudging  down  Life's  way, 

Down  a  path  by  others  made. 
By  them  made  dark  or  gay. 

As  I  with  them  wend  my  way 
Whether  with  grief  or  song, 
I  see  the  ])ath  is  just  the  same, 
Tho'  it  be  short  or  long. 

I  see  the  little  eager  hands, 

The   eyes,   so   questioning,   true 

And  vow,  that  tho'  my  best  is  poor 
My  l>est   I'll  teach — and  do. 

Frances  Heaps. 


business  Ethics. 


"Oo-lioo!  I  saw  you  kiss  Sis!' 
cried  one  of  those  small  brothers, 
suddenly  materializing  from  nowhere 
at  all. 

"Er-ah — here's  a  quarter,  my  little 
man,"  offered  the  embarrassed  suitor., 

"And  here's  fifteen  cents  change,"' 
countered  the  little  man,  "One  price, 
to  all — that's  the  way  1  do  business.' 

Cynic. 
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WITH    SAIL    AND    I'AUDLE. 


To  me  the  quick  birdlike  motion. 
the  puflf  of  the  wind  in  the  while 
sail,  and  the  tiny  wavelets  curling 
back  from  the  bottom  of  an  onrush- 
ing  sail  canoe  constitute  the  most  de- 
lightful motion  in  the  world.  I  have 
tried  to  e.xperience  the  same  exhilar- 
ation that  has  thrilled  me  at  the  helm 
of  the  canoe,  in  a  swiftly  and  smooth- 
ly running  automobile,  but  the  purr 
of  the  high-powered  motor  had  not 
the  music  of  the  lapping  waves,  and 
the  cool  air  was  not  that  of  the  salty 
river,  crisp  and  invigorating.  I  have 
tried  to  feel  it  in  a  great  aerial  swing, 
but  the  continuous  circular  motion 
grew  irksome,  and  the  roar  of  the 
motors  louder,  and  there  was  neither 
romance  nor  beauty.  There  is  no 
feeling  even  akin  to  the  rebellious 
tug  of  the  sheet  rope  in  one's  hand, 
or  when  that  is  safely  fastened,  the 
pull  of  the  current  in  the  paddle  serv- 
ing as  a  rudder;  and  no  sound  so 
musical  as  the  lapping  of  the  waves, 
and  the  flapping  of  the  sails  when 
the  errant  breeze  has  died  away. 

I  sit  in  state,  half  crouched  on  the 
stern  seat,  and.  holding  the  guiding 
paddle,  gaze  at  the  wake  of  disturbed, 
fast-receding  waters  behind  us.  I 
look  at  the  gleaming  breeze. filled 
sail,  and  feel  as  if  I  were  a  part  of 
some  great  bird.  The  canoe  skims 
lightly  over  the  water,  gayly  breast, 
ing  the  mock  waves  of  the  river,  and 
dips  and  sways  with  the  graceful 
abandon  of  a  sea  gull. 

But  the  comparatively  tranquil 
waters  of  the  river  are  not  like  those 
of  the  great  Bay.  and  at  the  mouth, 
where  the  river  has  widened,  the 
shores  are  farther  away,  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  space  of  water  be- 
tween them  is  troubled  and  white - 
capped.  It  is  often  thus;  calm  with- 
in, rough  without. 

I  have  sailed  there  often,  and  I 
have  experienced  both  joy  and  fear. 
I  for  the  Bay  can  be  most  alluring. 
'  with  its  softly  whispering  waves  and 
gold-flecked  foam,  or  harsh  and  re- 
pelling, with  slate  gray,  towering, 
crashing  waves  that  may  break  over 
the  canoe. 

It  is  in  a  canoe  that  one  can  best 
observe  the  moods  of  the  water.  In 
a  well-appointed,  luxurious  yacht  one 
may  have  engines  and  a  certain  kind 
of  speed,  but  it  is  the  small  craft 
sailor  who  really  appreciates  the 
mysteries  and  the  charms  of  the 
water.  He  is  closer  to  it.  He  has 
only,  if  he  wishes,  to  lean  over  and 
drag  his  hand  in  the  swift-flowing 
current,  and  by  this  simple  act  feel 
more  strongly  the  vague,  yet  imper- 
ious "call  of  the  sea." 

.A.nd  the  places  where  the  small 
boat  may  venture — unexplored  lakes, 
accessible  only  by  narrow,  grass- 
grown  openings;  winding  creeks, 
some  bordered  by  forest-clad  hills, 
others  by  gently  sloping  fields  and 
dotted    with    old    farmhouses    or    the 


summer  villas  of  the  city  wealthy! 

The  urge  of  exploration  has  led  me 
and   my  canoe  into  strange  and  sel- 
dom  frequented  places.      One  of  the 
most    interesting.      although      by    no 
means    pleasant,    discoveries    was    a 
mill    race    with    a      particularly    fast 
current.     We  had  been  loitering  idly 
along  one  day,  as  always,  in  search  of 
the  new,  when  we  came  to  the  mouth 
of  a  creek   which   we   had   never  be- 
fore    explored.       It     was.    therefore, 
with   not  a     little     interest  that   my 
friend   and   I   swung   the   bow   of  our 
I  trusty   little  vessel   into   the  channel. 
j  -\   channel    was      necessary,      for   on 
I  either   side   the   water,   so   it   seemed 
!  to   us   that   day  at   low     tide,   barely 
I  covered   the   sandy  bottom.     We  did 
not   have   much   difficulty   at   first   in 
I  keeping    to    the    deeper    water;     but 
j  suddenly  we  felt  a  quiver  throughout 
!  the  sensitive  frame  of  the  canoe,  and 
j  realized   that   we  had   gone   aground. 
I A   small   matter,      but     just     as   we 
]  pushed    off   with   a   herculean   effort, 
we  felt  the,  boat  being  carried  along 
I  by  a  strong,   irresistible  current.      It 
was  too   late  even  to  attempt  to   re- 
gain  the  channel.      There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  go  ahead,  and  ahead 
was  a  stone  bridge  built  far  out  into 
the   water   under   which   the   stream, 
thus    narrowed,    rushed      at    double 
speed.      When      I      saw    those    stone 
walls  I  had   a  sudden   feeling  that   I 
would    like    to    slip    down    into    the 
bottom  and  close  my  eyes  tightly,  a 
feeling     of     complete      helplessness, 
of — .      Then,    before    I   even    realized 
what  I  was  doing.  I  renewed  my  hold 
on  the  paddle,     and     shouted  some- 
thing to  my  friend  in  the  bow;,  then 
we  were   swept  at   an   alarming  pace 
under  the  bridge,      .ind   as  we  went 
we  saved  the  frail  craft  and  ourselves 
too,    perhaps,    from      destruction    by 
keeping    the    canoe,    with      our    out. 
stretched   paddles,   free   of  the   stone 
walls. 

We  were  shot  into  the  calmer,  shal- 
lower water  on   the   other   side   with 
such  force  that  the  canoe  floated  for 
some    distance    before      either   of    us 
took  a  stroke.      In  spite  of  the  some- 
what popular  belief  that  satisfaction 
is  the   fruit  of  toil,   we  felt  that  our 
present  position  added  '"insult  to  in- 
jury."     For  the  inland  lake  in  which 
we    now    found    ourselves    after    our 
struggle  was  certainly  not  attractive. 
The  surroundings  were  flat,  althougli 
wood-covered,   and   the   water  at   one 
1  end  was  rank  with  slimy  growth.   We 
I  made    haste    to    leave,      although    we 
'  were  in  no  hurry  to   face  again  that 
i  mill    race.     But.    If      we    wished    to 
i  leave,    we   had   to   accept    the   inevit- 
able and  so  exerting  our  strength,  we 
fought   our   way   out.   with   the   total 
casualties   of   two      good    tempers,    a 
sweater   which    fell   overboard   while 
our    attention    was    centered    on    the 
race,  and  a  long  zigzag  crack  in  my 
I  favorite  paddle.     But  we  bore  these 
losses  bravely  and  regarded  them  as 


merely  the  prices  we  had  to  pay  for 
experience. 

I  must  confess,  though,  that  this 
episode  rather  frightened  me.  and 
for  a  while  I  was  content  to  stay  on 
dry  laud.  But  not  for  long!  The 
sight  of  that  dear  canoe  drawn  up 
on  the  beach,  carefully  enveloped  in 
a  canvas  cover,  was  too  tempting  and 
once  more  I  weighed  anchor  and  set 
sail. 

This  time,  accompanied  by  another 
canoe  bearing  congenial  spirits,  we 
set  our  course  for  the  Bay.  It  was 
a  beautiful  morning  with  a  fresh 
breeze  that  filled  the  white  sails,  and 
a  sun  that  considerately  remained 
behind  a  sheltering  cloud.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  little  shore  homes  we 
passed  were  just  arising,  and  there 
was  a  stir  and  bustle  in  the  summer 
settlements  that  suggested  bees 
emerging  from  a  winter  in  the  hives. 
A  gay  .American  flag  was  run  up  a 
flagpole  and  flapped  briskly  in  the 
morning  air.  .ind  as  we  left  the 
cottages  and  approached  the  bridge, 
we  saw  truck  farmers  driving  their 
products  to  market.  At  the  wharves 
of  the  summer  homes  of  the  wealthy, 
pretentious  craft  lay  at  anchor,  and 
with  one  of  these,  moored  some  dist- 
ance from  Its  dock,  a  disreputable 
fishing  boat  "rubbed  noses." 

On  down  the  river  we  went,  until 
we  were  so  far  away  from  the  banks 
that  we  could  hardly  ascertain  the 
movements  of  those  on  shore.  It 
was  now  growing  warmer;  the  sun 
had  climbed  higher  and  higher,  and 
though  we  were  even  closer  to  the 
Bay  than  ever,  the  breeze  had  died 
away  and  the  sails  luffed  helplessly. 
Physical  labor  was-  now  necessary, 
and  at  each  stroke  of  the  paddle  the 
sun  became  hotter  and  hotter,  and 
the  air  thicker  and  thicker.  Even 
the  water  felt  oily  and  warm  to  the 
touch.  The  air  was  becoming  more 
sticky  and  oppressive,  but  there  was 
not  a  single  cloud  in  the  sky,  only 
the  merciless  sun. 

Although  some  of  us  became 
alarmed  and  prophesied  a  most  se- 
vere storm,  our  protests  were 
drowned  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
more  venturesome,  and  we  continued 
on  our  way.  By  the  time  our  fleet 
had  reached  Thomas'  Island  in  the 
Bay.  the  crew  was  worn  out.  We 
ran  the  canoes  up  on  the  beach,  and 
with  one  accord  rushed  for  the  cool- 
ing shelter  of  the  woods  and  sank 
gratefully  upon  the  moss-covered 
ground,  too  exhausted  to  speak. 
.A.fter  that  broad  expanse  of  dazzling 
water,  helpless  under  the  flaming 
sun.  the  shadows  of  the  trees  were 
most  inviting,  and  under  them  we  re- 
covered somewhat  from  our  weari- 
ness, as  we  ate  our  lunch,  and  dis- 
puted ownership  with  the  various 
habitants  of  the  creeping  and  crawl, 
ing  world. 

But  we  could  not  stay  there  long. 
The  search  for  water  led  us  farther 
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and  farther  inland.  Although  most 
of  us  were  too  tired,  too  warm,  and 
too  thirsty  to  appreciate  it.  it  was 
really  a  pretty  walk.  The  path  led 
for  the  most  part  through  the  woods, 
thickly  overgrown,  and  showing  an 
abundance  of  holly  and  laurel.  The 
shy  summer  flowers  were  beginning 
to  disappear,  but  here  and  there  we 
saw  a  gleam  that  proclaimed  the 
early  goldenrod.  And  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  a  trumpet  vine  with  glow- 
ing red  blossoms  ran  riot  over  an  old. 
tumbledown   fence. 

That  fence  bordered  a  plowed  field, 
and  a  plowed  field  meant  human 
habitations.  We  plodded  wearily 
through  the  deep  furrows.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  the  sun  had  never  shone 
so  pitilessly,  and  coming  as  we  did 
from  the  sheltering  woods  with  lurk- 
ing gray-green  shadows,  the  change 
was  doubly  startling.,  Weary  and 
dusty,  we  reached  the  calm  of  an  old 
Negro  "uncle"  who  directed  us  to 
his  pump,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
talk.  He  spoke  so  glowingly  of  a 
certain  view  to  be  obtained  from  the 
top  of  a  nearby  hill,  that,  tired  as  we 
were,  we  toiled  up.  When  we 
reached  the  summit,  we  felt  that  we 
were  amply  rewarded  for  our  climb. 
In  front,  behind,  and  on  one  side,  was 
water:  the  Bay,  mysterious,  far- 
reaching,  stretching  away  to  the 
horizon,  over  which  peeped  the  tips 
of  bright  sails;  South  River,  curving 
back  inland,  flinging  out  her  arms 
into  innumerable,  hill-bordered  tribu- 
taries, and  Fishing  Creek,  blue  and 
placid,  and  faithfully  reproducing  in 
its  calmness  the  surrounding  scenes. 

In  spite  of  the  elevation  there  was 
no  breeze,  and  we  were  warned  by 
the  suspicious  stillness  of  the  water 
and  the  rising  temperature  to  hasten 
back  to  our  fleet.  Scarcely  had  we 
embarked,  when  we  noticed  with 
alarm  the  fishing  smacks  sneaking  in 
behind  the  point  for  safety.  But  be- 
fore we  reached  it,  the  storm  broke, 
one  of  those  sudden  Bay  squalls 
which  threatens  all  day  by  extreme 
heat,  but  which  never  shows  a  dark 
cloud  or  a  drop  of  rain  until  it  bursts 
forth  in  all  its  fury.  We  were  fairly 
caught.  The  water,  which  had  been 
so  quiet,  now  heaved  and  rolled  and 
.sma.shed  dangerously  against  our 
frail  craft.  To  our  companions  in 
their  sponson  canoe  these  waves  could 
not  mean  so  much,  but  we  in  <jur 
"straight  side"  watched  every  foam- 
crested  billow  with  rising  fears.  But 
we  had  faith  in  our  little  vessel. 
Even  in  our  anxiety  we  noted  with 
pride  how  she  obeyed  every  stroke 
of  the  driving  paddles,  how  gallantly 
ghe  rode  the  angry  waves  which  we 
had  expected  to  break  over  u.s.  It  is 
quite  true  that  some  did  carry  out 
their  threats  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  with  water,  but  that  was  not 
the  fault  of  our  brave  little  bark.  It 
was  due  to  the  faulty  management  of 
her   pilots.      For   it   is   hard   and    de- 


ceiving work,  paddling  in  a  severe 
storm.  The  paddler  sees  a  great  bil- 
low approaching  and  makes  ready  to 
dig  his  paddle  with  all  force  into  it; 
but  the  canoe  rides  the  wave,  which 
rolls  away  under  the  boat,  and  the 
paddle  is  vigorously  fanning  the  air! 
That  happened  several  times  to  us, 
throwing  us  somewhat  off  our  course, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  entered  the 
river,  the  storm  had  slightly  abated. 

We  were  drenched,  our  soaked  and 
bedraggled  clothes  clung  to  our 
bodies;  the  water  ran  off  the  ends 
of  our  hair  and  trickled  down  our 
necks. 

But  the  rain  had  now  stopped. 
The  thunder  rolled  away  in  the  east 
and  a  faint  golden  gleam  struggled 
through  the  black  mass  of  clouds. 
And  over  all,  colorful,  imposing  and 
beautiful  in  its  symbolism  of  a  great 
trust,  arched  the  resplendent  rain- 
bow. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  One  sees  this 
gorgeous  arch  In  the  city,  but  merely 
the  arch,  and  offer  wonders  where 
it  starts  and  where  it  ends.  I  saw 
the  end.  It  climbed  down  a  steep 
bank  and  slid  into  the  gray  water. 
The  end  of  the  rainbow,  and  safe 
harborage  after  the  storm! 

Eleanora  Bowling,  Jr.  2. 


THE   JUNIOR  PROM. 


April  30,  1927!  Nine  o'clock! 
Normal  Schoil  ablaze  with  lights 
against  the  black  of  the  sky!  Auto- 
mobiles— big  and  small — whiz  up  to 
the  "tower  on  the  hill,"  Pretty  girls 
in  blues,  greens,  pinks,  and  all  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  chattering  and  laugh- 
ing as  they  gaily  and  expectantly 
climb  the  steps  to  the  auditorium,  on 
the  arm  of  "the  man."  Music  bursts 
upon  our  ears  and  we  slowly  wend  our 
way  to  the  receiving  line.  With  a 
sigh  of  relief  we  finally  escape  to  the 
floor,  and  begin  our  first  dance.  As 
we  whirl  around  the  floor  we  have 
time  at  last  to  analyze  the  pleasant 
impression  conceived  when  we  first 
entered  the  hall.  The  dancing 
space  is  surrounded  by  white  lat- 
tice work,  with  red  and  white  roses 
rambling  in  lovely  confusion.  Sofa.s 
and  cushions  under  latticed  arbors 
afford  pleasant  haven.s  of  rest  be- 
tween  intermissions. 

The  orchestra,  on  the  platform,  in 
a  setting  resembling  an  outdoor 
scene,  is  softly  shaded  by  a  pale  blue 
light.  The  white  and  red  banner  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Is 
resplendent  as  it  hangs  between  the 
white  latticed  gateway  in  the  dist- 
ance. Card  tables  at  the  back  of  the 
hall  afford  amusement  to  many  of  our 
teachers  and  friends  when  not  en- 
gaged in  dancing.  Seniors  In  white 
dresses,  red  aprons  and  caps,  serve 
delicious  punch  to  the  thirsty,  never- 
weary  revelers.  Cheer,  good  will 
and  fellowship  radiate  as  the  hour  of 


twelve  draws  near.  Ah!  Our  Junior 
Prom  is  over;  the  curtain  of  reality 
has  dropped  upon  our  "night  of 
nights"  as  it  slowly  fades  into  the 
distance.  Seniors,  we  thank  you! 
You  have  truly  helped  to  make  our 
"prom"  remain  a  "treasured  night  of 
memories." 

Lula  Bichy,  '28. 


M.  S.  N.  S.  AaCNETTES. 


Famous  Places  At  Noi'mal. 
The  Main  Ijibrar.y. 

Books.  Many  of  them.  Long 
windows.  Light.  Flowers.  Mar- 
garet Haines  looking  lost.  No  won- 
der! She's  seldom  here.  A  "run" 
on  the  history  shelves.  Where  are 
the  "Tickners"?  Fiction  being  taken 
out  to  be  read  during  the  holiday.  A 
long  line  waiting  for  books  to  be 
checked  out.  Miss  Osborne  patiently 
answering  questions.  The  noisy  click 
of  a  typewriter. 

The  Annex. 

More  books,  of  course.  An  excited 
horde  demanding  Prometheus.  Sur- 
reptitious recountings  of  "last  night" 
behind  the  concealing  covers  of  a 
book.  Miss  Stitzel  chasing  an  elusive 
volume  among  the  shelves.  Chernak 
and  Bader  pretending  to  do  science. 
Shouts  of  the  elementary  school  chil- 
dren who  are  playing  underneath  the 
windows. 


THE  ROOMMATE  PSALM. 


My  roommate  is  my  nemesis,  I  live  in 
want. 

She  maketh  me  to   sit   up  to   do  her 
notebook. 

She   leadeth   me   to   appear   green   in. 
my  own  classes; 

She  never  restoreth  my  soap. 

She  leadeth   me   into   ice   cream   par- 
lors to  save  her  own  change; 

Yea,  though  I  talk  a  volley  and  fuss 
'till  I'm  out  of  breath. 

She  plays  her  uke  the  louder. 

She  is  ever  with  me, 

Her  belts  and   ribbons,  they  discom- 
fort me. 

She  anointed  her  head  with  my  bril, 
liantine. 

Sunday  blueness  and  gloom  shall  not 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

For  I  won't  have  to  dwell  in  a  room 
with  her  forever. — The  Index. 


There  was  a  young  fellow  named  Sid, 
Who  kissed  a  girl  on  the  eyelid. 

She  said  to  the  lad, 

"Your  aim's  mighty  bad; 
You  should  practice  a  while." 

So  he  did. — Barnard  Barnacle. 


Little  Girl — "Mother,  there's  a 
man  in  the  kitchen  kissing  the  cook." 

Mother — "What!  In  my  house! 
Send  her  upstairs  this  minute." 

Little  Girl — "April  fool!  It's  only 
father." — Lehigh    Burr. 
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JUNIOR  SPORTSMEN. 

It  would  seem  rather  unthoughtful 
and   unappreciative   to   start   this   ar- 
ticle telling  of  the  success  of  Juniors 
in   sports   during  the     year,   without 
considering  the  most  important  factor 
for  the   fine  results  obtained   by  the 
Juniors.      I    feel    impelled    to    speak, 
first  of  the  man  behind  the  gun.  as  it 
were.      The  young  man  to  whom  the 
coaching  reins  were  given  this  season 
deserves  a  rousing  vote  of  thanks  for 
the    miracles    he    has      performed    as 
coach  of  our  competitive  teams.      The 
athletic  profession  is  one  to  be  proud 
of,   but  like  all  other  professions,  it 
has      Its      incongruities.     This      last 
statement  refers     to     the  difficulties 
that  confronted  our  coach.      Our  di. 
rector   had   a   doubly   hard      road    to 
travel.      In  addition  to  being  a  new- 
comer to  our  Maryland  soil,  and  not 
being    acquainted    with    the    athletic 
officials  and  boards  of  the  institutions 
promoting   athletics,   he   was   obliged 
to  divide  his  attention  so  that  other 
schools   could   receive   the   benefit   of 
his   instruction.     Then,      considering 
the   difficulty   of   his   situation,    don't 
you  think  we  should  feel  honored  by 
having  the  services  of  a  man  who  will 
give  all   he   has   to     realize  success? 
We  know  that  in  order     to  coach  a 
team  a  man  must  first  of  all  under- 
stand boys.     I  must  confess  here  that 
the  young  man     referred     to  under- 
stands human  nature  as  well  as  An- 
drew   Mellon      understands      finance. 
Next,  he  must,  if  he  would  prove  suc- 
cessful,   win    the    confidence    and   re- 
spect   of    his    charges.     There    is    no 
need,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  why  we 
should    comment     on     the    preceding 
statement,  for  it  is  an  accepted  fact. 
Third,  ani  most  important  of  all,  he 
himself   must   ijossess   the   ability   he 
would     desire     others  to     have.     It 
should  be  said     here,     that     he  has 
oftimes   been   quoted   as   saying   that 
his   sole   interest   in   athletic   activity 
is  not  confined  to  that  of  preparing  a 
few  men  to  excel  in  a  particular  sport, 
but  to  promote  group  exercise  so  that 
all  will  share  equally  the  benefits  of 
athletic   training.      I    think   the    mis- 
sion of  a  man  who  is  trying  to  help 
us  build  a  stronger  and  sounder  body 
to   face   this   cruel,   cruel   world,   is   a 
sacred  one,  and  one  to  be  really  proud 
of.      Mr.    Shanks,    permit   the   Junior 
Class  to  offer  its  most  sincere  thanks 
for  your  wonderful  work. 

Mr.  Shanks  took  up  his  duties  dur- 
ing the  soccer  season  and  succeeded 
in  rounding  out  a  well-balanced  club 
that  proved  its  mettle  throughout  the 
season.     It  should  be  not  overlooked 


that  our  soccer  team  was  one  of  the 
strongest  combinations  in  the  State, 
having  been  defeated  only  on  two  oc- 
casions. With  the  advent  of  basket- 
ball, our  subject  in  question  experi- 
enced a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  de- 
veloping a  formidable  quintet  to  cope 
with  the  worthy  opponents  that  had 
been  scheduled.  Although  the  re- 
sults realized  in  this  sport  were  not 
as  marked  as  in  soccer,  it  was  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  a  reflection  on  our 
coach's  ability  to  produce  a  winner. 
Now  with  the  coming  of  spring,  buds, 
flowers  and  other  important  food  for 
thought,  we  have  the  return  of  the 
national  pastime.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  this  season's  nine  is  the  best 
that  has  ever  donned  the  uniforms 
of  the  Iblaryland  State  Normal  School. 
The  coach's  untiring  efforts  and  un- 
flinching determination  to  produce  a 
team  that  would  reflect  credit  on  the 
school  and  on  him,  will  not  go  un_ 
rewarded. 

Here,  too,  mention  of  Mrs.  Smedley 
for  her  good  work  should  be  made, 
but  due  to  the  writer's  unfamiliarity 
with  her,  he  will  be  compelled  to  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  mere  recognition 
of  her  splendid  cooperation  in  guid- 
ing the  destinies  of  the  athletic  or- 
ganization. We  are  all  fully  aware 
of,  the  administrative  ability  of  this 
person,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
elaborate  on  what  she  has  done  and 
intends  to  do. 

Now,  coming  to  the  points  that  we 
were  asked  to  cover.  It  is  the  aim 
of  this  article  to  show  everyone  the 
extent  of  Junior  participation  in  ath- 
letics for  the  entire  year.  Everyone 
realizes,  however,  liow  weak  and 
fruitless  are  any  efforts  of  mine  to 
put  forth  in  a  clear  and  vivid  fashion 
all  that  the  instructors  referred  to 
have  done.  The  writer  begs  the 
humble  pardon  of  any  person  who  is 
unjustly  depicted  or  represented  in 
erroneous  statements  contained  here- 
in. After  reading  this  introduction, 
I  blame  no  one  who  rambles  on  until 
he  meets  the  peroration  which  is  this 
missive's  most  commendable  feature, 
as  far  as  rhetoric  is  concerned.  Well, 
here  goes. 

No  matter  how  good  the  instruc- 
tion, how  strong  the  spirit,  or  how 
willing  the  heart,  in  order  to  have  a 
good  team,  a  coach  must  have  work- 
able and  appropriate  material,  which 
is  somewhat  lacking  here  in  school. 
We  can  say,  without  reflecting  on  our 
keen  sense  of  modesty  that  the  Jun- 
iors have  contributed  largely  to  every 
sport,  no  matter  what  form  it  took. 
I  said  we  must  have  material,  and 
that    do    I      emphasize.     The    soccer 


team  was  a  composition  of  Juniors 
and  Seniors  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  burden  resting  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  former.  Because  of  the  writ- 
er's late  entry  and  little  interest 
manifested  in  this  activity,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  refrain  from  comment- 
ing on  the  personal  abilities  of  the 
players.  Gentry,  Ward,  Bader,  Law- 
lis,  Sieverts,  Fishpaugh  (and  any 
other  unmentioned)  were  the  big- 
town  men  who  toiled  laboriously  on 
our  soccer  team.  I  previously  men- 
tioned that  these  men  were  skilled 
hooters  of  the  leather  air  container, 
so  we  will  be  content  to  let  it  rest 
at  that.  However,  I  must  say  that 
anyone  who  subjects  himself  to  the 
many  abuses  that  attend  the  playing 
of  this  haughty  English  pastime,  cer- 
tainly has  my  sympathy,  which,  of 
course,  doesn't  mean  a  single  thing. 
To  be  in  danger  of  being  bruised, 
kicked,  shoved  and  tossed  about  in 
general  as  these  were,  requires  oodles 
of  nerve,  barrels  of  grit,  plenty  of 
school  spirit,  and  a  total  disregard 
for  the  evil  consequences  derived 
from  such  gruesome  struggles.  It 
is  not  to  be  taken,  however,  that  we 
are  trying  to  discourage  this  manly 
sport — not  in  the  least,  but  just 
bringing  to  the  students'  attention 
that  they  should  be  proud  to  have 
men  of  this  type  working  for  them 
on  the  athletic  field  and  with  them 
under  the  same  roof.  We  take  this 
opportunity,  you  erstwhile  athletes, 
to  warmly  congratulate  you  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  won  our 
respect  and  admiration. 

Second    Episode — Enter   the    Drib, 
biers — 

During  the  winter  when  the  bitter 
cold  and  inclement  weather  refused 
to  look  with  favor  upon  outdoor  ex- 
ecise,  a  game  known  to  many  as 
basketball,  commanded  interest  and 
attention.  Here,  and  even  more  so 
than  in  soccer,  did  the  undergrads 
give  excellent  account  of  themselves. 
Without  showering  ourselves  with 
self-praise  (which  goes  but  a  short 
way)  we  must  confess  that  the  in- 
ferior element  in  our  school  were 
"IT".  We  had  a  complete  monopoly 
of  all  positions  on  the  varsity  team, 
as  you  probably  already  know.  The 
person  to  whom  the  hardship  of  writ- 
ing these  boring  and  uninteresting 
lines  is  given,  expresses  his  entire  dis- 
satisfaction in  using  names  of  in- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
their  work  to  light.  He  is  well 
aware,  however,  and  totally  unaffect- 
ed, by  the  opinions  formed  of  him 
through  the  writing  of  these  senseless 
lines,  but  will  do  so  for — no  matter 
what  for.  It  must  be  said  that  the 
progress  of  our  basketball  team  was 
somewhat  impeded  due  to  cancella- 
tions, infrequent  practices,  and  ir- 
regularity of  schedule.  Those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  their 
meritorious  work  are  Devilbis,  Law- 
lis,  Ward  and  Gentry.  Comments 
will  be  made  according  to     position 
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plaveil  by  the  person  and  in  order  as 
named  above.  First  (recently  with- 
drawn) is  a  rather  tall,  awkward  per- 
son who  coiiseiiiienlly  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  dittirully  in  navigating 
on  his  pedal  extremities.  Second, 
showed  great  need  for  ftirther  season- 
ing, althongh  at  close  oC  season  he 
did  show  at  least  50  per  cent  im- 
provement over  his  pre  season  form. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  need  for 
his  services  was  urgent.  Next,  was 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  of- 
fensive power  of  the  aggregation. 
He  was  at  all  limes  cool,  ready  and 
very  dependable,  and  a  mainstay  of 
theteam.  Last  (not  that  he  belongs 
there  naturally,  but  because  we  are 
taking  the  men  according  to  their 
height)  was  all  that  could  be  ex_ 
pected.  In  addition  to  being  a  heady 
player,  he  had  team  play,  and  not 
individual  glory  at  heart.  With  a 
few  players  of  this  same  variety,  our 
bids  for  victory  could  be  made  a 
great  deal  stronger.  The  other  com- 
ponent part  of  the. team,  because  of 
his  strategic  position,  does  not  see 
fit  to  waste  his  thoughts  and  words 
on  his  own  ability  as  a  courtman. 

The  last  of  the  major  sports  that 
is  now  in  full  swing  will  be  next  in 
line  tor  discussion.  The  same  con- 
spicuousness  that  marked  the  absence 
of  Seniors  from  the  basketball  team, 
applies  to  the  Juniors  in  baseball. 
It  seems  as  though  the  only  thing  we 
are  contriljuting  to  the  baseball  team 
comes  in  the  form  of  moral  support. 
We  poor  insignificant  creatues  do  not 
feel  the  least  bit  jealous  because  of 
our  poor  representation  in  this  sport, 
for  we  take  great  pleasure  in  letting 
the  hopefuls  of  this  year's  graduating 
class  go  about  conscious  of  their 
importance  these  last  few  days. 
Out  of  the  nine  positions  only  two 
are  filled  by  Juniors,  the  other  seven 
being  reserved  for  the  purpose  of 
Senior  participation.  Ward  and  one 
other  audacious  youngster  are  ex- 
tended the  courtesy  of  an  outfield 
berth.  It  must  be  truthfully  said, 
however,  that  the  team  is  as  strong 
as  Hercules  ever  pretended  to  be.  If 
this  article  were  meant  to  include 
Seniors.  1  would  see  fit  to  sing  words 
of  approbation  to  our  faithful  toiler 
of  the  hillock,  the  pugnacious  young 
man  who  cavorts  the  inner  defense 
and  who  avers  to  be  the  real  back- 
bone of  the  team,  our  guardian  of  the 
initial  sack,  who  hasn't  the  least  de. 
sire  to  be  ostentatious  as  well  as  the 
host  of  others  who  are  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  creditable  performers. 

The  last  sport  that  concerns  the 
most  of  us  is  that  which  involves  the 
driving  of  a  lively  pellet  over  a  net. 
Here,  as  in  other  lines,  the  Juniors 
have  proved  themselves  distinguished 
tennis  asi)irants.  No  doubt  you  have 
seen  that  elongated,  serene  and  taci- 
turn young  man  who  belongs  lo  the 
iiilelligencia  roaming  about  our  cor- 
ridors. If  you  have  not  made  his 
acquaintance,      the    writer      feels   as 


though  you  are  being  deprived  of  an 
essential  part  of  your  Normal  School 
education.  Well,  anyway,  the  sub- 
ject in  iiuestion  swings  a  wicked 
racquet  and  has  every  intention  of 
having  his  name  engraved  on  that 
coveted  David  Cup  Team  Trophy. 
Bill  takes  his  tennis  as  seriously  as 
Mussolini  takes  his  Fascisti  and  oft- 
times  resorts  to  the  same  methods  as 
the  Italian  dictator  in  his  scramble 
for  victory.  "Bill."  as  he  is  some- 
times addressed,  is  a  real  benefit  to 
our  somewhat  wobbly  and  dilapi- 
dated team,  and  we  do  entertain  the 
hope  that  when  this  adolescent  finds 
his  real  stride  we  will  he  able  to  see 
his  name  appear  more  often  in  the 
win  column.  "Little  Mose"  (de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  he  is  2  inches 
taller  than  Napoleon)  finds  time 
when  he  is  not  engaged  in  his  fa- 
vorite indoor  sport— what  one — better 
were  it  to  remain  unsaid,  to  give  the 
tennis  fans  a  real  treat.  Mose's 
usual  calm  and  coolness  is  as  evident 
here  as  elsewhere.  More  should  be 
said,  but  the  writer's  limited  supply 
of  paper  will  not  allow  him  to  become 
extravagant  with  his  thoughts.  The 
other  Junior  member  of  the  team 
hasn't  the  least  desire  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  accomplished  tennis 
player.  In  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween the  two  sports  now  in  the 
limelight,  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  render  any  valuable  serviec  to  the 
racquetters,  not  that  he  could  if  he 
saw  fit  to. 

You,  as  well  as  I.  should  be  glad 
to  hear  that  the  conclusion  is  now 
being  written.  The  writer's  only 
hope  is  that  the  Juniors  of  next  year 
will  be  as  generous  with  their  ser- 
vices as  were  the  members  of  that 
group  this  year. 

Carroll  S.  Rankin. 


We  meet  City  and  Mt.  St.  Joe  again 
later  in  the  season,  on  our  courts,  and 
expect  to  do  .  considerably  better 
against  both.  In  addition,  matches 
with  Calvert  Hall,  Hopkins  Fresh, 
men,  Loyola,  Marston's  and  Univers- 
ity of  Maryland  Pharmacy  School  are 
scheduled.  Bad  weather  early  in  the 
season  has  caused  many  postpone- 
ments and  the  schedule  is  quite 
crowded  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
season. 

To  the  many  who  are  interested  in 
tennis  at  Normal,  we  suggest  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  the 
game  is  to  see  it  played  well.  Come 
out  to  the  matches;  the  schedule  is 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board. — A.  L. 


BASEBALL   NEWS. 


TENNIS. 


The  men's  tennis  team  this  year  is 
the  best  that  the  school  has  yet  pro- 
duced. Three  veterans  of  last 
year's  team;  Lichtenstein,  captain; 
Sachs,  and  Hettleman,  and  three  ex- 
cellent new  men:  Rankin,  Bader  and 
Gentry,  form  a  dangerous  sextet.  The 
chief  "drawback  is  that  Rankin  also 
plays  baseball,  and  unfortunately  tor 
the  tennis  team,  many  baseljall  games 
occur  on  the  same  dates  as  tennis 
matches. 

Considering  this,  we  have  done 
well  so  far.  Our  three  strongest  op- 
ponents have  been  met.  Forest 
Park  defeated  us  5-1,  Mt.  St.  Joseph's 
by  ^-2.  and  City  College  by  6-0  (lind 
doubles  tied).  In  the  first  two  we 
were  minus  the  services  of  Rankin. 
City  College,  with  the  best  prep  team 
in  the  East  for  the  i)ast  five  years, 
was  expectd  to  win  handily.  All  the 
individual  scores  have  been  quite 
close.  "I'oly",  scheduled  to  meet  us 
May  C,  failed  to  apiiear,  so  we  may 
claim  the  match  by  forfeit. 


To  date,  nothing  can  be  said  about 
the  baseball  team  that  is  not  compli- 
mentary. The  fellows  have  all 
rounded  into  shape  nicely,  pleasing 
even  the  critical  eye  of  Coach  Shanks. 
So  far  we  have  won  four  games  and 
lost  one.  As  for  the  percentage,  use 
this  for  a  motivating  problem  in  Miss 
Scarborough's  arithmetic  class  and 
find  it  out  tor  yourself. 

We  started  off  right  by  defeating 
Loyola  4-2  in  a  well-played  and  ex- 
citing game,  featured  by  the  hitting 
and  pitching  of  "Peck"  Windsor. 
Our  next  game — with  Oilman — was 
won  by  "Jupe"  Pluvius,  the  rain 
bringing  reminiscenses  to  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  Johnstown  flood. 
Then  we  travelled  to  Irvington,  where 
we  were  handed  our  first  defeat. 
Against  Mt.  St.  Joe  we  displayed  a 
brand  of  ball  that  was  way  off  form 
and  Mt.  St.  Joe  took  advantage  of  the 
fact,  finally  winning  11-6.  With  the 
score  in  games  won  and  lost  standing 
one  and  one,  in  favor  of  the  umpire, 
we  proceeded  to  deal  out  a  5-2  de- 
feat to  Forest  Park.  "Peck's"  pitch- 
ing again  coming  into  the  limelight. 
Old  "Jupe"  again  slipped  over  a  fast 
one,  and  the  next  two  tilts  with  City 
College  had  to  be  called  off  on  ac- 
count of  rain.  But  we  came  back 
strong  to  hand  out  a  9-4  licking  to 
McDonough.  Then,  bubbling  over 
with  confidence,  we  scheduled  a  game 
with  Tome's  strong  team,  only  to 
have  it  called  off  when  a  miniature 
clo\idburst  almost  washed  away  Port 
Deposit.  In  our  last  game  we  enter- 
tained Briarley  Hall  to  the  tune  of  a 
7-3  defeat,  in  the  last  mentioned 
game  Windsor  again  came  to  the 
front,  striking  out  seventeen  men, 
allowing  only  five  hits  and  then  com- 
ing through  with  two  hits  himself, 
one  of  them  a  "homer."  The  team 
lines  up  as  follows: 

Von}.  1st  base;  Murphy,  1.  f. !  Mul- 
ler,  2nd  base;  Mahaney,  s.  s.;  Stouf- 
fer,  c.;  Rankin,  c.  f. ;  Ward.  r.  f;  Dud- 
derar,   :',  rd   l)ase ;   Windsor,  p. 

Substilutes  carried   on     the  squad 
are:    Reck,   Lawliss  and  Chernak, 
The    team    is    playing    "heads    up" 
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ball,  and  -we  are  all  looking  forward 
to  St.  Joe's  visit  here,  when  we  ex- 
pect to  avenge  our  defeat  by  a  good 
trouncing. 

Windsor  and  Stouft'er.  (he  battery, 
are  working  together  well  and  are 
both  hitting  the  ball  with  "vim,  vigor 
and  vitality  ".Muller  and  Mahaney 
are  also  hitting  well.  In  a  few  more 
games  we  expect  to  get  going  right 
and  open  up  a  murderer's  row  which 
will  shower  base  hits  on  the  opposing 
pitchers. 

The  attendance  to  date  has  been 
very  poor.  A  schedule  of  games  has 
been  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  op- 
posite the  entrance.  Please  consult 
it,  come  to  the  games,  and  root  hard 
for  Normal! 

H.  R.  Manakee,  Mgr. 


DOINGS  OF  D.  B.  D'S. 


Delta  Beta  Delta  elected  its  officers 
for  1927-28.      Its  new  officers  are: 

President — Libby  Coale. 

Vice-President — Lula   Bichy. 

Secretary — .lulia   Mohler. 

Treasurer — Mary  Emily  Walls. 

Social  Chairman — Mary  Keech. 

We  wish  them  success  for  next 
year. 


Come    Lassies   and    Lads,    Get   Leave 

of  Your  Dads 
And  away  to  the  Southern  hie; 
For  the  D.  B.  D's.     are     good     little 

speeds 
When  a  dance  is  coming  by. 

The  Blue  Room  at  the  Southern 
was  a  whirl  of  gaiety  Saturday  night. 
May  7th,  when  the  Delta  Beta  Delta 
Sorority  staged  its  Spring  Formal. 

.Tack  Lederer  was  in  the  "jazziest" 
spirit,  and  his  "band"  followed 
unanimously.  A  merry  chase  was  on 
'til  11:30,  when  everyone  stopped  for 
breath  and  supper.  Salads  and  sand- 
wiches took  away  that  empty  feeling, 
and  the  delicious  little  cakes  and  ices 
just  hit  the  spot  and  topped  off  the 
lunch. 

At  the  winding  up  of  "La  Grande 
Promenade,'  'the  favors  were  given. 
The  girls  were  presented  with  gold 
bracelets  and  the  men  were  given 
leather  cigarette  cases,  engraved  with 
the  Sorority  seal. 

Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Alice 
Munn,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hillegeist,  Miss 
Ruth  C.  Sperry  and  Miss  Cobb. 

Louise  Young. 


ALPHA  KAPPA  DELTA. 


The  Juniors  of  A.  K.  D.  are 
beginning  to  feel  very  important 
indeed,  tor  now,  with  the  election 
of  officers  completed,  they  dimly 
sense  the  responsibility  that  will  be 
theirs  next  year.  These  officers  are: 
President — ^Claire  Shull;  vice.presi- 
dent —  Ding"  Preston;  secretary — 
Jeanie    Ross;      treasurer,      Eleanora 


Bowling.  And  yet,  with  this  sense 
of  elation  that  is  always  felt  when 
one  is  to  be  "the  whole  thing,"  there 
is  genuine  sadness  as  the  time  for  the 
graduations  of  our  Senior  sisters 
draws  near. 

Our  closed  dance,  held  May  7th  at 
the  Alcazar,  was  a  night  that  will  not 
be  forgotten  soon.  It  was,  socially, 
the  last  event  of  the  year,  and  it  was 
a  fitting  climax.  As  an  anticlimax, 
however,  the  Juniors  are  making 
plans  to  entertain  their  Senior  sisters 
at  an  all-day  party  on  a  South  River 
"shore." 


iHorst,  Charlotte  Harn,  Gladys  Moore 
and  Abraham  Stein. 

The  initiation  of  new  members 
will  take  place  Saturday.  June  4, 
1927,  preceding  a  luncheon  given  by 
Miss  Tall  and  Miss  Sperry  to  the 
fraternity,  at   Miss  Tail's   home. 

At  this  meeting  the  county  his- 
tories compiled  by  a  history  com- 
mittee composed  of  Margaret  Breit- 
ling.  chairman;  Grace  Lyons  and 
Emily  Gibson,  will  be  presented  to 
the  school.  Many  members  of  the 
fraternity  have  contributed  to  this 
piece  of  work. 


LEAGUE  OF  WO.MEX  VOTERS. 


The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  an 
organization  which  came  into  exist- 
ence to  meet  an  emergency  in  Ameri- 
can lite.  At  the  time  of  the  passa,ge 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  bill  some 
million  new  voters  were  admitted  to 
the  electorate.  The  question  im. 
mediately  arose:  How  can  these  new 
voters  be  equipped  to  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  our  public  life?  It  was  so 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  came 
into  existence.  We  have  today  forty- 
five  State  Leagues  with  their 
branches.  Of  course,  you  know  our 
League  here  at  Normal  is  a  branch 
of  the  Maryland  one.  Now  that  we 
have  organized  our  League,  what  is 
its  purpose?  The  purpose  is  to  train 
and  equip  our  new  voters  for  their 
political  lives  and  to  promote  clean 
polities.  In  order  for  our  League  to 
carry  out  this  purpose  we  have  held 
bi-monthly  meetings,  some  of  which 
were  conducted  by  the  members. 
Besides,  we  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  securing  several  speakers  of 
authority  among  political  circles.  The 
most  recent  if  these  was  Miss  La- 
vinia  Engle,  who  spoke  to  us  on 
"The  Correct  Procedure  in  Parlia- 
mentay  Law."  We  conducted  an  ex- 
cursion to  Annapolis  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  State  Legislature  in 
session.  This  year  has  been  a  very 
successful  one  for  our  League.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  go  forward  with 
greater  strides  and  make  our  League 
of  Women  Voters  mean  more  to 
Normal. — 

Mildred  Shanklin,  Reporter 


HOXOR   SOCIETY   XEAVS. 


The  following  Seniors  have  been 
elected  to  the  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fra- 
ternity, the  Honor  Society  of  the 
school:  Jeannette  Goldberg,  Bernice 
Mundy,  Marjorie  Gwynn,  Ruth  Read. 
May  Mercer,  Mildred  Nikirk,  Eliza- 
beth  France,   Willma   Wallenstein. 

Eighteen  of  the  Senior  Class  now 
belong   to   this   Society.. 

The  following  Juniors  have  been 
elected  members:  Gladys  Almony, 
Irene  Andrews,  Susan  Emily  Brom- 
well,  Eleanora  Bowling.  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Browning,  Helen  Cousins,  Te-nai 


A  LOVELY  PARTY. 


Pastel  shades  and  "The  Coin" 
have  always  set  me  adrift  in  the 
land  of  memories.  I  unconsciously 
associate  both  of  these  with  the 
visualization  of  a  lovely  personality 
or  perhaps  a  lovely  face.  If  an 
artist  were  to  paint  Sara  Teasdale's 
safe.kept  memory  of  a  lovely  thing, 
he  would  find  in  those  fascinating 
delicate  shades  a  fit  medium  of  ex- 
pression. 

In  your  book  of  lovely  things, 
Normalites.  why  not  date  a  page  May 
the  fifth  in  memory  of  a  Maypole 
birthday  party  that  displayed  beauti- 
ful pastel  shades.  Perha<(js,  narcis- 
sus and  wild  mustard  added  their 
hues  to  the  nicely  decorated  foyer. 
Many  girls,  garbed  in  pastel  colors 
received  caps,  balloons  and  cake  in 
honor  of  their  birthdays.  These 
girls,  scattered  among  some  men  stu- 
dents, formed  an  attractive  picture 
which  our  photographer  enjoyed 
taking. 

Miss  Haines  and  Miss  Grist  re- 
ceived tulips  as  an  expression  of 
appreciation  from  our  Senior  Class. 
What  would  we  do  without  our  god- 
dess of  music  at  such  a  party?  It 
is  Miss  McEachern  who  promotes  the 
happy  spirit  of  all  our  social  gath- 
erings. 


A  AVORD  FRO;>I  THE   CA3IP  EIRE 
GIRLS. 


All  winter  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
have  been  having  work  and  fun  to- 
gether. Every  Tuesday  evening  we 
have  met,  sometimes  just  for  a  so- 
cial chat,  while  we  cooked  and  ate; 
several  times  to  learn  about  Camp 
Fire  leadership.  However,  the  win- 
ter's work  has  not  been  entirely 
mental. 

On  George  Washington's  birthday 
we  played  a  memorable  game  of 
■basketball  with  the  Girl  Scouts.  The 
Scouts,  after  winning,  made  us  feel 
quite  happy  by  entertaining  us  at  a 
regular  Scout  supper,  so  we  are  not 
discouraged,  but  are  willing  and 
ready  to  play  another  game  with  the 
Scouts.     We  will  fight  hard. 
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MV  .MOTHKU. 


A  Queen,  yet  not  in  royal  train, 

A  sovereign,  still  no  throne; 
But  all  the  world  confirms  her  reign. 

In  all  lands  her  name  is  known. 
To    some   she      answers,      "la    bonne 
mere". 

She  too.  "madre"  may  be; 
Then  home  I  stay  to  find  her  there, 

Fairest  of  all  to  see, 
My   Mother! 

Her  crown  may  be  of  golden  gloss. 

Or  midnight's  darkened  sheen. 
The   snowy   down   of   honor's   floss. 

I'l'on  the  brow  may  gleam; 
Hut  still  I  wend  my  homeward  way. 

And  bow  with  bended  knee 
To  one.  be  her  halo  what  it  may, 

Who's  love,  itself  to  me, 
My   Mother! 

Poets  have  praised  their  laides  fair. 

In  gifted  eloquence. 
But  men  forget  that  souls  are  rare 

And  faces  mere  pretense. 
The   light   that   shines  from   outward 
show 

Is  not  the  one  that  lives; 
But  sacrifice,  leaves  after-glow 

The  kind  that  she  will  give — 
My  Mother! 

Oh,  Life  is  filled  with  joys  untold. 

Within  rich  colTers  deep, 
If  one  will  choose  the  purest  gold 

In  place  of  dross,  to  keep; 
And  so,  the  world  may  take  its  all. 

Its  vain  bequests  of  Time. 
But  let  my  lips  alone  recall. 

That  name  so  near  Divine, 
Mv   Mother! 
Lillian   C.   Sundergill,   Jr.   XI. 


THE   BITTKRFLY. 


I  saw  a  butterfly 

A-fluttering   thru   the  air; 
He  lit  right  on  a  little  bush 

But  it  was  almost  bare. 

Then  it   flew  up  to  a  tree 

Where  there  was  some  honey. 
But  he  was  chased  by  a  bumble  bee 
My.  but  the  pair  looked   funny. 
John  .Suman. 
Montebello  4-A. 


Dear  little  lily.  I  love  so, 

Down   in   the  pond   where   the  lily 
pads  grow. 
The  grass  is  .so  green  and  you  are  so 
white. 
Looking  at  vou  is    pure  delight. 
Elizabeth  Ruth. 
Montebello  4-A. 


THK  CI/U'DS. 


The  clouds  are  looking  so  gray. 
It  looks  like  they  are  angry  today. 
Billy   Barker. 
Montebello  4-A. 


THK  LOVKLY  LITTLE  CLOUD. 


Pretty  little  cloud 

Away  up  in  the  sky. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  me 

While  you  are  sailing  by? 

Fleecy  little  cloud. 

Floating  all  around, 
Will  you  ever,  ever 

Tumble  to  the  ground? 

When  the  sun  is  bright. 

And  you  float  on  high. 
.Many  lovely  shapes  you  take 

Up  there  in  the  sky. 

Gentle  breezes  come 

Blowing  lightly   thru. 
And  the  daylight   fades  away. 

Hiding  earth  and  you. 

Lovely  little  cloud 

Sailing  near  and  far, 
When   you   gently  glide   away 
Out  peeps  a  twinkling  star. 
The  Class, 
Montebello   4-A. 


HEXRY  FLEETE  SCHOOL,  NO.  23. 


THE  LITTLE  ROBIN. 


The  robin   with  his  breast  so  red, 
Waking  the  people  to  have  himself 
fed. 
He    wants      some      crumbs    that    the 
people   throw 
Out   in      the      garden      where    the 
flowers  grow. 

Evelyn    Boughter, 
Montebello  4-A. 


Tiie  bees  are  humming  all  day  long. 
The   brook    is   singing      a    tinkling 
song. 
It  will  flow  out  yonder  to  the  ocean 
far  away. 
Goodby.  little  brook,  we  will  meet 
again  some  day. 

Robert  Wiegand. 
Montebello   4-A. 


THE  RUNNING  BROOK. 


.Merry  little  brook 

Singing  on  your  way; 
Won't   you  stop   to   talk  to   me 

On  this  i)leasant  day? 

Do  you  love  the  spring 

With  its  gentle  breeze. 
And  the  golden  sunlight 

Shining  thru  the  trees? 

Tell  me,  little  brook. 

Why   you   haste   along. 

You  must  be  very  weary 

Running  all   day   long. 

The  Class, 
Montebello   4-A. 


The  violets  playing 

Beside   the   leafy   trees; 
The  daisies  are  a-swaying 
In  the  gentle  breeze. 

(Charles   Gronert, 
Montebello  4-A. 


"Children  are  children  the  world 
over" — or  so  the  saying  goes.  When 
it  comes  to  charm,  experiences  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  general  physical  and 
mental  characteristics,  this  is  true; 
but  when  it  comes  to  environment, 
and  certain  experiences,  groups  of 
children  are  vastly  different. 

Children  born  and  brought  up  in 
a  neighborhood  where  the  inhabitants 
are  all  foreigners  are  quite  different 
from  children  in  a  community  where 
the  people  are  all  cultured  Ameri- 
cans. Since  they  are  difl'erent,  they 
must  be  dealt  with  differently. 

In  communities  where  the  living 
conditions  are  rather  bad,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  the  schools  to  supply 
all  the  right  sort  of  experiences. 
Teachers  of  these  children  usually 
get  much  joy  out  of  their  profession. 
They  have  a  feeling  of  helpfulI^ess, 
and  a  sense  of  having  served  others. 

The  people  in  a  community  of  this 
type  usually  look  up  to  the  teachers 
of  their  children.  Oftentimes  the 
teachers  are  almost  worshipped  by 
the  children  and  by  their  parents. 

School  No.  25  is  in  a  community 
where  practically  all  the  people  are 
foreigners,  and  where  the  teachers 
are  regarded  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect. The  teachers  in  this  school 
are  really  a  part  of  the  community 
because  they  have  worked  in  the 
community  among  the  people.  They 
understand  the  living  conditions; 
they  have  made  a  study  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school;  they  have  learned 
to  know  the  parents;  and  above  all, 
they  have  filled  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  in  the  world — understanding 
and  appreciating  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  the  people  in  the  community. 

The  people  in  this  community  ap- 
preciate the  interest  that  the  teach- 
ers take  in  them.  This  is  evident  by 
the  fact  that  parents  are  always  very 
anxious  to  explain  absences  or 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  explanations  are 
rather  crude  and  amusing,  but  they 
are  always  sent  in  a  spirit  of  grati- 
tude. 

One  day  a  little  girl  named  Jenny 
was  absent,  and  the  next  day  the 
teacher  received  a  note  from  Jenny's 
mother,  and  this  is  what  was  in  the 
note:  "Please  excuse  Jenny  for  be- 
ing absent.      She   is  dead." 

Another  time.  Jolinny  brought  a 
note  to  the  teacher  from  his  mother. 
The  teacher  was  quite  surprised  when 
she  read: 

"Please  do  not  send  Johnny  to  the 
bathhouse  today.  He  is  touchy  on 
the  breast,  and  I  am  afraid  he  will 
have  a  relapse  on  the  bronichal." 

The. idea  was  there,  even  if  it  was 
not  expressed  as  you  and  I  would 
have  expressed  it. 

The  children  in  this  school  are  very 
anxious  to  learn,  and  they  do  make 
wonderful    progress.      If,      for    some 
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reason,  their  work  has  not  been  very 
satisfactory,  the  children  themselves 
usually  give  some  explanation.  The 
first-grade  teacher  was  almost  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  say  when  a 
little  girl  told  her  that  she  "failed 
all  on  account  of  doughnuts."'  The 
teacher's  first  impression  was  that 
the  child  had  eaten  too  many  dough- 
nuts, she  had  had  indigestion  and 
consequently  could  not  do  her  work. 
When  asked  to  explain,  the  child 
said:  "You  see,  it  was  like  this.  My 
father  is  a  baker  and  my  mother 
helps  him  bake.  One  time  my  moth- 
er was  sick,  and  I  had  to  stay  home 
from  school  and  stay  in  the  shop 
while  my  father  made  doughnuts, 
and  so  all  on  account  of  doughnuts, 
I  failed." 

Because  these  people  are  foreign, 
ers,  their  lives  are  different  from 
ours.  They  do  not  understand  things 
as  we  understand  them.  They  often 
get  strange  conceptions  of  things. 
They  do  not  speak  our  language, 
when  they  come  here,  and  so  when 
they  hear  strange  words,  they  try  to 
interpret  them  and  say  them  as  we 
say  them.  Sometimes  they  are  suc- 
cessful, but  more  often  they  are  not. 
One  woman  was  speaking  to  another 
about  a  friend  who  had  died,  and  she 
remarked  that  her  poor  friend  had 
died  of  "Swellen  Glances" — meaning 
swollen  glands. 

To  tell  all  of  the  interesting  things 
that  happen  in  this  school  and  in  this 
community,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
write  pages  and  pages.  To  be  a 
teacher  in  this  school  is  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  one  could  have. 
As  a  student  teacher,  I  have  had  just 
a  taste  of  what  real  teaching  is,  and 
I  shall  treasure  my  experience  in  the 
Kindegarten  of  School  No.  25  as  a 
very  choice  portion  of  my  school  life. 
M.   Wherrette. 


WAITING  FOB  SPRING. 


There  lay  a  little  boy  ill,  waiting 
for  spring.  It  was  cold,  so  cold,  tor 
a  little  boy  whose  mother  would 
cling  to  his  hand  day  and  night.  This 
hurt  his  mother's  throat. 

Then  one  sunny  day  a  little  girl 
put  a  flower  pot  on  the  window-sill. 
The  flower  was  called  "Forget-me- 
not."  Then  this  little  boy  became 
strong  again.  He  sat  up  for  one  day 
only.  One  day  the  snow  came  down 
and  covered  up  that  little  flower,  the 
Forget-me-not.  Through  many 
weeks  the  little  boy  suffered  and 
waited.  The  spring  came,  but  the 
little  boy  could  not  wait. 

Charles  Neilson,  Govans. 


ROBIN  IN  A  TREE. 


I  saw  a  robin  up  in  a  tree; 

He  looked  as  though  he  were  talk- 
ing to  me. 

He  was  chirping  as  with  glee! 

I  thought  he  was  happy  away  up  in 
a  tree. 

The   robin    had   just   flown    from    his 

nest,  made  of  twigs  and  hay, 
For  the  bluejay  had  taken  his  eggs 

away ; 
But   he    was      still      thinking   of   the 

Spring, 
So   he   forgot     all      misfortunes   and 

started  to  sing. 

Edwin  Geigan,  Govans. 


A  TREE. 


A  TlilP  TO  THE  AVOODS. 


3IOTHEB  EARTH  GETS  A  GIFT. 


One  day  Mother  Earth  got  a  pres- 
ent. I  know  you  cannot  guess  what 
it  was.  It  was  a  new  dress  of  green. 
Each  flower  gave  her  a  different 
colored  dot  in  the  new  dress.  The 
buttercup  gave  her  a  yellow  dot. 
The  daisy  gave  her  a  golden  and  white 
dot.  Her  dress  was  so  filled  with 
dots  that  it  became  the  sign  of 
Spring. 

Lydia  Moyer,  Govans. 


An  Irishman  applied  for  a  job  at 
a  power  plant. 

"What  can  you  do?'  asked  the 
chief. 

"Almost  anything,  sir,"  said  the 
Irishman. 

"Well,"  said  the  chief,  a  bit  of  a 
joker  "You  seem  to  be  all  right. 
Could  you  wheel  out  a  barrow  of 
smoke?" 

"Shure,  fill  it  up  for  me." 

Exchange. 


One  day  the  teachers  took  the  class 
to  the  woods  to  see  birds  and  scenery. 
At  first  we  started  with  about  twenty 
boys,  but  every  time  we  boys  started 
to  run  we  would  lose  about  two  boys 
at  a  time.  When  we  looked  around 
we  saw  that  there  were  only  five  boys 
left,  so  we  sat  down  by  the  lake.  We 
saw  a  blackbird  taking  a  bath.  First, 
the  bird  would  hop  on  the  water 
lillies  and  then  the  bird  hopped  into 
the  water.  Then  the  bird  flew  away. 
We  went  to  look  around,  and  we  saw 
the  whole  class  of  boys,  so  we  ducked 
in  a  water-mill.  Then  came  the 
boys.  This  is  what  one  of  them  said: 
"Let  us  go  down  and  see  it  they  are 
down  there." 

One  boy  said,  "I  saw'  them  duck 
underneath  the  fence.  Then  they 
went  back  with  the  rest  of  the  class." 

Then  we  went  to  see  if  they  were 

gone.      Just   then    a   boy   came    after 

us   five   boys.     We   came   home   with 

our  teachers  and  I  had  a  good  time. 

John  L.   Criswell,   Govans. 


Many  years  ago,  so  folks  say 

Two  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day. 

One  said  he  didn't  want  to  grow. 

He  didn't  see  any  use,  and  so 

He   toppled   over     and      fell      to   the 

ground 
And  was  soon  gone,  ne'er  to  be  found. 

1 
The  other  tree  grew  from  day  to  day 
And  soon  was  well  upon  his  way. 
His  branches  were  big,  his  trunk  was 

strong. 
And  he  lived  happily  all  day  long. 

A  man  with     an     axe     came  to   the 

woods  one   day. 
Cut  down  the  tree  and  took  it  away. 
He  was  taken  to  a  lumber  yard,   'tis 

true, 
And    here    he   lived    for      a   week   or 

two. 

He  was  cut  into  pieces,  and  the  poor 

tree  sighed; 
Oh,  if  I'd  only  done  like  my  brother 

and  died 
Many   years   ago   instead   of   wasting 

my  time. 

But  soon  he  found  he  didn't  have  to 

shirk. 
For  from  his  parts  were  being  built 

a  large  frame  work ; 
He  became  a  home;   he  thought  this 

allright; 
He  kept  people  happy  from  morn  till 

night. 

This  tree  lived  happily  from  that  day 

till  this. 
Because  he  was  willing  to  do  his  best. 
Joshua  Wheeler, 
Sixth   Grade,   Timonium   School. 


THE   HIGHWAYMAN. 


WHEN  SPRING  COMES. 


I  love  the  flowers,  I  love  the  spring, 
I  love  the  song  that  the  birdies  sing, 
I  love  the  sunshine,  I  love  the  dew, 
I   love   all   these   things   best.      Don't 
you?  La  Verne  Ohle,   6-A. 

Miss  McLain,  School  No.  8  6. 


Clop!   clop!   the  sound  of  hoofs  rang 
clear 

Along  that  old  Highway, 
As   the   highwayman   came   galloping 

On  the  hot   dark  night  of  May. 

He  was  clothed  in  gold  from  his  head 
to  his  feet, 
As  he  rode  along  that  old  Highway. 
And  his  horse,  as  he  galloped,  had  a 
timely  beat 
On  the  hot  dark   night  of  May. 

As  he  galloped  along  he  did  not  know 

That  along  that  old  Highway 
A  troop  of  British  soldiers  as  thick  as 
the   falling  snow 
Had   camped   on     that     hot,   dark 
night  of  May. 

George  Getz, 
Seventh  Grade,  Pine  Grove. 


He — "Did  you  read  about  the 
"Tong'  war  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing?" 

She — "Yes,  and  I  think  it's  a 
shame  the  way  the  authorities  let 
those  ice  men  carry  on." 
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A  SIDELIGHT  OX  STVUEXT 
TEACHING. 


TWO  WORLDS. 


On  this  page  are  published  a  few 
poems;  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
pupils  in  Miss  McLain's  practice  cen- 
ter at  School  No.  86.  This  work  was 
created  wholly  by  the  individual's 
own  initiative  and  desire. 

This  list  perhaps  represents  those 
selections  best  suited  to  this  season 
and  are  but  a  few  of  those  which  we 
receive.  Some  are  due.  perhaps,  to 
poetic  stimulation  as  the  result  of 
appreciation  lessons  in  poetry.  Oth- 
ers are  the  direct  expression  of  the 
artistic  nature  of  certain  of  these 
children.  What  an  inspiration  to 
the  student  teacher  to  receive  one  of 
these  gems,  scribbled  maybe  on  some 
dirty  scrap  of  paper!  But  such  un- 
sightliness  is  totally  forgotten  in  the 
thrill  and  joy  of  the  creation  itself. 
though  it  may  he  a  little  crude  ac- 
cording to  poetic  standards. 

The  things  that  a  few  years  ago 
were  thought  impossible,  are  now  be- 
ing accomplished  daily  before  our 
very  eyes.  Do  we  find  some  new 
ideal  or  goal  for  which  to  strive? 
Surely  anyone  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession can  realize  the  wonderful  pos. 
<!ibilities  that  lie  before  us.  awaiting 
an   awakening  or  stimulating   touch. 

Hazel  Gambrell,  S.   9. 

Student  Teacher. 


\  AIAE   OF    EDUCATIOX    DIS- 
f  TSSED  AT  rOXFEREXCE. 


To  each  who  walks  this  earth 

There  are  two  worlds; 

And  one  is  narrow,  petty,  grim  with 
care, 

Beset  with  sorrows,  grief,   and  rout- 
ine's ceaseless  urge, 

Hemmed    in    by   structures   tall    that 
cleave  the  skies 

And  leave  no  room  for  even  stars  to 
peep  into  this  world. 

And  one  is  wide,  far-flung,  and  ever 

new. 

That  basks  and  lies  enshrouded  in  a 
golden  haze 

Through  which   flit  phantoms  of  the 
dreamer's  mind 

To  solace  him  for  what  is  really  not. 

The  other  land  is  one  created  for  us, 

The  second  land  is  one  we  make  our- 
selves. 

Imagination,  where     romance     holds 
full  sway. 

And  now  a  boon  I  beg. 

Forget  this  first  dull  world, 

Prosaic,  stodgy  things  of  everyday 

JIust  fade  into  a  mist,  and  leave  you 
free 

To  lift  the  drear,     gray     curtain  of 
reality 

For  one  brief  glimpse  into  the  golden 
world  beyond. 

Eleanora  Bowling,  Jr.  2, 


THE  MODERX  CmLD. 


The  34th  District  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national held  its  annual  conference  at  , 
Salisbury  March   20  to  22nd.   Twelve' 
members  of  the  local  club  were  in  at- 
tendance;  among  these  was  Superin- 
tendent Bjorlee.   who  gave  a  discus- 
sion  on   the  subject   "Back-to-School 
Campaign,"  emphasizing  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  campaign,  its  practical 
value   as      demonstrated     at  various 
places,    and    the    Important    part    a 
thorough  education  plays  in  the  life  j 
of  a  boy. 

The  following  illustrations,  drawn 
from  Rotary  pamphlets,  were  used  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion: 
Without  a  grammar  school  education  ' 

1   in    150,00   wins  distinction. 
With  a  grammar  school  education   4 

in    1.50.00   become   distinguished — 
With   a  high   school  education   87   in 

150,000    reach    distinction — 
With  a  college  education  800  in  150'-! 

000  win  distinction. 

Maryland  Bulletin.       ! 

DOWN'S 

WEDDING 

IXVIT.ATIOXS 

Cards  for  A]\  Occasions 

Every  Kirul  of  Stationery 

DOWNS, 

Engraver 

229  X.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


"How  old  are  you?"  inquired  the 
visitor  of  his  host's  little  son. 

"That  is  a  difficult  question," 
answered  the  young  man.  removing 
his  spectacles  and  wiping  them  reflec. 
tively.  "The  latest  personal  survey 
shows  my  psychological  age  to  be  12, 
my  moral  age  4,  my  anatomical  age 
7.  and  my  physiological  age  6.  I 
suppose,  however,  that  you  refer  to 
my  chronological  age.  which  is  8. 
That  is  so  old-fashioned  that  I  sel- 
dom think  of  it  any  more." — Success 
Magazine. 


Master  of  Clumsy  Dancing — "May 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  the  next  dance, 
S.vble?" 

Syble  (who  knows  him) — "Cer- 
tainly, if  you  can  find  a  partner." 


FOR   THE 

CAMPUS  SCHOOL 

A  DAXCE  nE<ITAL 

Under   the   .\iispices   of 

TE-PA-CHI  CLUB 

IX  THE  An>ITOKir.M 

At  8  O'clock 

MAY  27,  J»27. 

.\(Iults,  500. 

Cliilili'fu — a^c — Students 


TRe  flJgllD  Hub 

Baltimore's    Collection    o£ 
Smart  Specialty  Shops 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

FLORIST  and  XURSERYMAN 

Office;    Cut  Flower  and  Plant  Dept. 

5313   York   Road 

BALTI.MORE,   MD. 


Reserved  for 


Hochschild^Kohn  &  Co. 
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THE  LINDEN 

39    York    Road,    at    Linden    TeiTace 

TOWSON,  RED. 

Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes 
Light  Lunch. 

Visit    our    Ice    Cream    Parlor 
Towson   37  2-J. 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
York  and  Joppa  Roads 

Ladies   Don'tThrow   Your  Turn   Sole 

Shoes  Away. 
We  repair  them  without  using  nails 
or  stitches.  Shoes  repaired  on  our 
new  Hydro-Pres  Machine  with  water 
proof  cement  Look,  Wear  and  Feel 
like  new  shoes. 


SMART  APPAREL 
For  the  College  Girl 


and  the  pleasure  of  receiving  cour- 
teous service  amid  spacious  sur- 
roundings. 


HUTZLEK  BRTTHERS  @ 
The  Street  Car 


The   most  convenient 
reliable,  and 
Economical  Means  of 
Transportation 


United  Railways  &  Elec.  Company 

OF  BALTIMORE 


DODGE  BROTHERS 

Motor  Vehicles 
YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

TOWSON,    MD. 


Ladies'  Up-to-Date  Hair  Bobbing 

Shampooing  and  Curling 

WM.    KOERNER 

505  York  Road  Towson,  iMd. 


For    Your    Drugs,    Candy,    Kodaks,    Sta- 
tionery,   Gifts,    Etc. 
It's    never    cheaper    elsewhere,    because 

it's  always   cheaper  here. 

507    "V'ork    Ronfl,    To-\vson 


TOAVSON    BAKERY — THE    GOODY 
SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  pies.  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,   Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  20  4  and  201 


As   A   Patron    ot   The   Normal    School 

THE  TOWSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

(Court   House   Plaza) 
Invites  You  to  Open  An  Account  In  Its 
Checking  Department.  Savings  Depart- 
ment,    Christmas    Savings    Club    and 
Rent   A  Safe   Deposit   Box. 
4    Per    Cent.   Interest   on    Savines. 

Open  Saturday  Evenings 


MASON'S  GARAGE 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

TOWSON,   !VrD. 

Willys  -  Knight    and    Overland    Sales 
and   Service. 

Start    a    Savings    Account    With 

THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent,  interest 
TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Safety  Service' 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your    Money    and    Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towson,  Md. 


THE  HERGENRATHER  DRUG  CO. 

Prescription    Drngrg:ists 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies.  Ko- 
daks, Films.  Stationery,  and  Sporting 
Goods:  Greeting  Cards  for  all  Occas- 
sions.  -Agents  for  "Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens,  "Whitman's  Delicious 
Chocolates    and    Bon-Bons. 

Victrolas   and   Records. 


THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers     in    Coal,    Lumber,     Hardware, 
Builders'    Supplies. 

Towson,  Md.  Riderwood,  Md. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON,  MD. 

WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -        VEGETABLES 


STEWARm(3. 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Service  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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DO  YOU  KXOW 


Our  class  sons? 

Postage  stamps  were  the  first  mov- 
ing pictures? 

Banana  peelings  make  the  best  slip- 
pers?— Oriole. 

The  Civil  War  is  over? 

Chewing-gum  is  the  most  common 
impediment  in  the  speech  of  the 
American  people? 

Sir  Lancelot  went  to  knight  school? — 
Hoo  Wair. 

A  giraffe's  neck  is  so  long  because 
its  head  is  so  far  away  from  its 
body? 

If  you  tell  a  man  there  are  267,545.- 
201  stars  he  will  believe  you.  but 
if  a  sign  says  "Fresh  Paint"  he  will 
.niake  a  personal  investigation? 

The  P.  S's.  of  Normal? 

Days  are  shorter  in  winter  because 
cold  contracts. 

Sidney  N.  Chernak. 


TEACH  KK.S     GIVE     .SCHOL.\RSHIP 
TO   FELIX>W   TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS  ELECT  -AIEMBERS  OF 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 


According  to  a  bill  prepared  by 
the  Czechoslovakian  Government,  a 
central  educational  council  will  be 
constituted  to  administer  the  public 
elementay  and  urban,  or  grammar, 
schools  of  Prague.  The  primator,  or 
chief  alderman  of  the  city,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  counciL  Of  the  15 
members,  5  will  be  representatives 
of  the  teachers  and  10  will  include 
representatives  of  citizens,  and  the 
chief  central  educational  officers  of 
the  city. — Emanuel  V.  Lippert  in 
School  Life. 


Take  That. 


Old  Lady — "Here's  a  penny — poor 
man.  Tell  me  how  did  you  become 
so  destitute?" 

Beggar — "I  was  like  you,  mum. 
always  givin'  away  vast  sums  to  the 
poor." 


A  scholarship  fund,  established  by 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Grade  Teach- 
ers' Association,  is  maintained  from 
unexpended  membership  dues.  To 
be  eligible  for  the  scholarship  a  mem- 
ber must  have  taught  five  years  in 
public  schools  of  the  city,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  must  have  accumulated 
12  semester  hours  of  college  credit. 
A  teacher  who  has  been  the  recipient 
of  either  two  scholarships  awarded 
under  the  management  of  the  school 
board  for  work  of  special  merit  is  not 
eligible.  The  beneficiary  of  the  as- 
sociation scholarship  agrees  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service  of  the  Indianap- 
olis public  schools  for  at  least  two 
years,  or  to  refund  the  amount  ac- 
cepted. The  value  of  the  scholarship 
for  the  summer  of  1926  was  $2  00. 


Some  of  our  students  smoke  noth- 
ling  but   baseball  cigarettes — ground- 
ers and  pickups. 


Very  Rare, 


"Why  is  a  blush  like  a  girl?" 
"Because  it  becomes  a  woman." 
Lehigh   Burr. 


Mil  and  Lib  were  watching  the 
faculty  baseball  game  on  Campus 
Day. 

Mil — "Oh,  look!  Mr.  Shaw  caught 
a  ny." 

Lib  (her  mind  far  away) — "Thank 
goodness;  that  makes  one  less  for 
the  summer." 


Hugh — "Ho,   Tappingdorf,   have   a 
raisin.      Had'st  had  thy  iron  today?" 

Zound.s — "Yes.      Lovelace.      Did'st 
chew  my  nails  an  hour  ago." 

Flamingo. 


"Say.  Sambo,  what  am  a  paradox?" 
"Niggah,  you  is  the  most  ignoran- 

tlst  pusson  I  ever  did  see.      Naturally 

it  am  two  wharves." 


Daughter — "Has  my  mail  come 
yet?" 

Mother — "Daughter,  you  must  quit 
using  that  terrible  slang." 


The  height  of  truthfulness  is  this: 
A  student  continually  bothered  by 
others  asking  him  for  a  cigarette 
took  around  with  him  an  empty  box 
which  had  written  on  it  "the  world." 
Then,  when  his  friends  asked  him  for 
a  cigarette  he  could  reply:  "1 
haven't  a  one  in  the  world," 


WISE  OR  OTHERWISE. 


The  Girl  Scouts  report  that  they 
took  their  first  tramp  last  week. 
(Dear  Ed:  Please  look  into  this;  who 
was  the  tramp  and  where  did  they 
take  him?). 


A  proposal  is  an  overture — but  by 
a  gold  band;  not  a  brass  one. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  heavy 
end  of  a  match  is  the  light  end. 


To  The  .Married  .Mi-n: 

If  you  want  harmony  in  the  or- 
chestra of  matrimony  play  second 
fiddle. — Bulletin. 


Paw! 

Yes.  little  one? 

Why  does  a  piston  ring? — Log. 


It  is  better  to  be  a  widow's  second 
husband  than  her  first. 


A  diamond  is  the  hardest  mineral 
there  is — to  get. 


SO.AIE  AVORSE  \ERSE. 


They  wiped  up  Jimmy  with  a  mop. 
He    would    leave    cars    before    they'd 
stop. 


It  was  a  mighty  struggle, 

He  had  to  give  in; 
She  raised  triumphantly 

His  fraternity  pin. 

Black  &  Blue  Jav. 


Any  girl  can  be  gay 

In  a  nice  coupe. 
On  a  taxi  they  all  can  be  jolly; 

But  the  girl  worth  while 

Is  the  one  who  can  smile 
When   you're   taking   her   home   in  a 

trolley. 


She  was  angry  I  fear,  and  her  scorn 

I  deserve. 
For   her   lips   were     so     near   and    1 

hadn't  the  nerve. — Sour  Owl. 


LAPFOGRAI'HS. 


"Have  I  any  mail?" 

"What's  your  name?" 

"You'll  find  it  on  the  envelope. 


"My  dear,"  called  the  wife  to  her 
husband  in  the  next  room,  "what  are 
you  opening  that  can  with?" 

"With  the  can  opener,"  came  the 
reply.  "What  did  you  think  1  was 
opening  it  with?" 

"Well."  returned  the  wife,,  "from 
your  remarks.  I  thought  you  were 
opening  it  with  a  prayer." — B.  B. 


"Oh.  ma!   c'mere  quick!" 
"What  is  it.  May?" 
"Look!   Johnny  ate  all  the  raisins 
off  the  sticky  brown  paper." — Jug. 


Heard  at  Junior  Prom: 

He — "Listen,  Mildred,  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  riding 
in  a  street  car  and  in  a  taxi?" 

She — "No,  I  don't." 

He — "Then  we  may  just  as  well 
go  home  in  a  street  car." 


Magician  (to  youngster  he  was 
calling  up  on  stage) — "Now,  my  boy. 
you  have  never  seen  me  before,  have 
you?" 

Boy — "No,  daddy," 


Biz — "What  a  surprise  to  see  you 
in  a  full  dress  suit.  Did  you  rent 
it?" 

Buck — "No,  but  every  time  I 
stooped  over   I   thought   I   would." 


He — "Darling,  you're  the  light  of 
my  soul.      I  adore  you." 

She  (sophisticated) — "I  wish  I 
could  say  the  same  about  you." 

He — "You  could,  if  you  were  as 
go«d  a  liar  as  1  am." — Panther. 
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SEA  FEVER 


I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again, 
To  the  lonely  sea  and  the  sky, 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship 
And  a  star  to  steer  her  by. 

— John  Masefield. 

The  author  of  this  poem  has  known 
and  loved  the  enticing  enchantress — 
the  sea.  In  a  similar  way,  we  have 
known  and  loved  our  alma  mater  and 
will  find,  when  sailing  in  some  un- 
known port,  that  our  very  frame  will 
long  to  return  to  our  sea  again. 

But  wait !  The  Seniors,  ar- 
rayed in  their  finest  silks,  enjoyed 
chatting  a  while  in  Richmond  Hall 
parlor  before  boarding  our  ship.  Lit- 
tle did  they  know  of  the  trip  they 
were  about  to  take.  Their  faces 
radiated  delightful  amazement  as  they 
neared  our  ship.  Two  midshipmen 
gi-eeted  us  as  we  sprang  across  the 
gangplank.  Then  followed  a  banquet 
on  our  majestic  steamer  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  voyage  was  carried  out  so 
beautifully  that  several  ladies  pro- 
fessed to  have  had  an  acute  attack  of 
seasickness.  Well-groomed  sailors, 
who  served  us  in  grand  style,  con- 
firmed our  opinion  that  ours  was  no 
"ash  ship." 

Our  whole  life  at  Normal  School 
was  compared  with  a  voyage  on  the 
ocean.  The  first  toast  was  given  to 
our  home,  the  ocean.  The  toasts  that 
followed  carried  us  through  the  build- 
ing of  our  ship  and  the  choosing  of  a 
strong  crew.  Tribute  was  paid  to  our 
officers,  Miss  Tall  and  Mr.  Walthers. 
We  were  honored  by  the  presence  of 
a  distinguished  first  mate.  Dr.  Weg- 
lein.  Shall  we  ever  forget  the  verbal 
pictures  that  these  artists  painted  for 
us  which  crowned  our  voyage  with 
success  ? 

Our  ever  faithful  alumnae  sent 
Elsie  Quarles  to  voice  their  best 
wishes  of  success  to  the  voyagers. 
Could  we  have  loved  Alma  Mater 
less,  we  would  have  been  happier 
"when  singing  to  her.  Our  toast  mis- 
tress was  witty  and  quick  to  sense 
the  sad  atmosphere  created  by  this 
meaningful  banquet. 

"The  assembly  is  dismissed!"  was 
her  final  bit  of  wit  that  caused  every- 
one to  laugh  heartily. 


OUR  PROM 


A  mass  of  gray  moss  and  blue  bal- 
loons, Japanese  lanterns  illuminating 
the  peaceful  night  without,  and  punch 
served  at  every  step,  this  is  a  flash- 
light picture  of  our  prom.     The  nov- 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
At  Towson,   Maryland 

Commencement  Activities,   June   8   to 

13,  1927. 

PROGRAM: 

Wednesday,  June  8 — Class  Day — 
Supper  and   fun. 

Thursday,  June  9,  to  Saturday, 
June  11 — Visiting  High  School  teams 
(Our  guests   in  Newell  Hall). 

Friday,  June  10—9  A.  M.,  State 
Volley-Ball  Meet  (Homewood  Athletic 
Field).  8  P.  M.,  Visiting  teams  en- 
tertained  by   Senior  Class. 

Saturday,  June  11 — Alumni  Day: 
3  to  4  P.  M..  reception  at  Sarah  E. 
Richmond  Hall;  4  to  4.30  P.  M.,  class 
reunions;  4.30  to  6  P.  M.,  business 
meeting;  6.15  to  8.30  P.  M.,  dinner, 
music  by  school  orchestra  and  Glee 
■Club;  8.30  to  9  P.  M.,  reception  to 
Senior  Class;  9  to  12  P.  M.,  dancing. 

Sunday,  June  12 — 4  P.  M.,  bacca- 
laureate service;  sermon  by  Rev.  S. 
Tagart  Steele,  St.  David's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Roland  Park. 

Monday,  June  13—10.30  A.  M.,  the 
procession  of  guests,  faculty  and 
students  will  form;  11  A.  M.,  com- 
mencement on  the  campus  (weather 
permitting) ;  speaker.  Gov.  Ritchie. 


elty  of  promenading  was  enjoyed  to 
the  nth  degree.  As  the  tune  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  faded  away 
everyone  heaved  a  huge  sigh  as  if 
they  had  suddenly  been  dropped  from 
a  wonderland  and  seized  with  the  real- 
ization that  "nothing  now  is  left  but 
a   majestic  memory." 


MAY  BREAKFAST 


Breakfast  on  the  lawn!  Lo  Nor- 
malites,  the  mere  mentioning  of 
breakfast  on  the  lawn  implies  some- 
thing special.  May  I  quote  the  menu 
as  written  on  an  attractive  straw- 
berry-shaped leaflet  and  leave  it  to 
my  junior  friends  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  whether  we  enjoyed 
our  breakfast? 

MENU 

Mlaryland  Chicken 

Maryland  Beaten  Biscuit 

Strawberry  Shortcake 

Coffee  Milk 

Do  you  see  why  we    sang    to   the 

members   of   our   staff  who   prepared' 

the  breakfast  and  served  us  ? 

ELLEN  N.  CLARK. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  elementary  school  has  some 
very  interesting  plans  for  its  two- 
room  vacation  school.  Contrary  to 
general  belief,  we  do  not  believe  our 
six  weeks'  school  should  be  either  a 
punishment  or  a  panacea  for  work 
done  during  the  winter  term.  Instead, 
we  feel  it  should  be  a  pleasure  and  an 
additional  chance  of  development  for 
those  who  have  proved  their  ability 
to  make  the  most  of  it. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  work 
done  in  the  summer  school  nor  will 
the  remedying  of  subject  matter  de- 
ficiencies  be   our  chief  aim. 

A  great  part  of  the  three  school 
hours  each  day  will  be  spent  outdoors 
in  construction  work  and  nature  study. 
Our  glen  and  nature  trail  offer  many 
opportunities.  All  the  subject  mat- 
ter work  will  be  connected  with  this 
outdoor   work. 

While  demonstrating  the  best  mod- 
ern educational  practice,  we  shall  not 
forget  the  individual  weaknesses  of 
the  children.  One  period  each  day 
will  be  spent  in  helping  each  child 
with  the  thing  we  think  he  needs  most 
help  on.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  do 
the  most  possible  for  the  inspiration 
and  development  of  each  child  who 
attends  the  vacation  school. 


ONE  OF  OURS. 


MARYLAND     WOMAN,     MISSION- 

ARY  TO  INDIA,  WEDS  IN 

TOKIO,  JAPAN 


Miss    Sara    E.    McCann,    Of    Streett, 

Marries   Rev.  W.  E.  Mueller — 

Couple  Reported  On  Way 

To  U.  S. 

Word  has  been  received  that  Miss 
Sara  Elizabeth  McCann,  a  missionary 
to  India,  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Wilbur 
McCann,  of  Streett,  Harford  county, 
Md.,  was  married  Saturday  to  the 
Rev.  Walter  E.  Mueller  in  Tokio, 
Japan. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  Miss  Mc- 
Cann left  Maryland  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  was  assigned  to  a  girls'  school  in 
Madras,  India.  There  she  met  Mr. 
Mueller,  who  was  secretary  to  Bishop 
Frederick  B.  Fisher,  of  India,  and  she 
became  engaged  to  be  married. 
Assigned    To    Commission 

Mr.  Mueller  was  assigned  to  accom- 
pany a  commission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  making  a  survey 
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of  the  foreign  fields,  and  the  tour  in- 
cluded Japan. 

Miss  McCann  met  her  fiance  in 
Tokio,  where  the  wedding  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Bishop  Herbei't 
Welch,  assigned  to  Korea  and  in 
charge  of  missionary  work  in  Japan, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ra'lph  E.  Diffendor- 
fer,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  For- 
eign Missionai-y  Board  of  the  de- 
nomination. 

Couple  On  Way  To   U.   S. 

The  cable  announcing  the  wedding 
was  sent  by  the  bride  to  her  mother, 
with  the  information  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  on  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  They  will  be  in  New 
York   in    September. 

Before  going  into  missionary  work 
Miss  McCann  was  a  secretary  at 
Monument  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


WHA^T   IS   TEACHER   TRAINING? 


(Reprinted  from  School  and  Society, 
Vol.  XXV,  No.  640,  April  2,  1927.)  " 

Plenty  of  people  can  remember  the 
time  when  teaching  was  hardly 
thought  of  as  a  profession.  Young 
men  and  women  and  older  men  and 
women  took  it  up  to  make  a  living  or 
an  extra  penny  when  nothing  better 
seemed  at  hand.  Any  plan  of  profes- 
sional preparation,  as  for  law  or  medi- 
cine, was  nowhere  in  the  landscape 
nor  even  on  the  horizon. 

One  may  have  a  heretical  doubt 
whether  the  profession  of  teaching 
can  ever  be,  in  a  technical  way,  quite 
on  a  par  with  law  and  medicine.  For 
while  the  thing  we  call  personality 
cuts  a  figure  in  whatever  any  one 
does,  it  is  in  teaching  that  personal- 
ity cuts  deepest.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  one  may  confess  to  doubts 
about  our  thinking  of  teaching  along 
quite  the  same  line  as  we  do  of  other 
professions.  It  is  in  our  favor  that 
we  do  not  have  to  be  quite  so  pro- 
fessional as  other  professions.  For 
the  more  a  "professor"  of  anything 
can  continue  to  be  just  a  human  ibe- 
ing,  the  better.  All  of  us  know  per- 
sonally numbers  of  fine  teachers  who 
have  not  had  professional  training. 
There  is  no  use  in  denying  this.  It 
is  a  fact.  And  it  is  a  fact  quite  apart 
fl-om  the  way  any  one  could  call  a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer  fine  in  his  work 
who  has  not  had  the  regular  profes- 
sional training.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  teaching  profession,  and  even 
those  of  us  who  most  wish  to  mag- 
nify our  profession  must  acknowledge 
the  difference. 

And  yet  this  of  course  is  true, 
teaching  has  become  a  profession.  As 
such  it  demands  some  technical  prep- 
aration. Not,  however,  so  very  much. 
It  can  easily  be  overdone.  It  can 
easily  fall  into  the  vice  of  killing 
originality  and  making  molds.  And 
whr>n  it  runs  too  glibly  into  psychol- 


ogy, it  is  in  danger  of  getting  on 
dubious  ground.  There  are  writers  on 
the  subject  of  teacher  training  who 
speak  as  if  some  problems  in  psy- 
chology were  settled  which  are  not. 
There  are  questions  in  psychology 
that  have  been  positively  settled,  like 
problems  in  philosophy,  in  a  dozen 
different  ways  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  the  same  problems  will  probably 
be  settled  in  another  dozen  different 
ways  in  the  coming  thirty  years.  But 
aside  from  such  cocksureness  in  psy- 
chology, there  is  a  body  of  principles 
founded  on  experiment,  experience  and 
practice  with  which  every  candidate 
for  the  profession  of  teaching  ought 
to  be  familiar.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  solid  basis  for  a  certain  amount  of 
strictly  professional  training.  The 
good  teachers  with  gifted  personali- 
ties who  have  not  had  the  special 
training  would  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize help  from  such  training. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  we  are 
provided  with  normal  schools,  depart- 
ments of  education  and  teachers'  col- 
leges galore,  all  directed  toward  pro- 
fessional preparation.  To  so  great  an 
extent  at  this  stage  of  the  game  is 
the  professional  side  emphasized  that 
we  have  for  some  time  been  on  the 
edge  of  the  danger  of  emphasizing 
the  purely  professional  side  too  se- 
riously. This  movement  has  been  per- 
fectly natural.  It  has  been  a  natural, 
if  an  excessive,  rebound  from  the  days 
when  nobody  questioned  that  anybody 
could  "teach  school!" 

Evidences  are  thick  around  us  that 
the  rebound  has  been  excessive.  There 
are  all  too  many  teachers  today  who 
have  had  the  professional  training 
and  yet  have  a  very  thin  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  they  are  teaching. 
This  lack  of  scholarship,  lack  of  full 
and  accurate  knowledge  or  subject- 
matter,  has  of  course  a  most  hurtful 
effect.  The  pupils  imbibe  the  loose- 
ness and  superficiality  of  the  work. 
They  get  used  to  being  shallow  and 
inaccurate.  Not  once,  but  many  times, 
one  may  hear  professional  and  busi- 
ness men  complain  that  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  find  high-school 
graduates  who  have  the  spirit  of  thor- 
oughness and  accuracy.  There  must 
be  some  truth  in  the  charge.  Those 
who  actually  examine  pupils  are  more 
often  surprised  than  not  surpiised  at 
the  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  which 
they  find.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  in 
the  teacher,  and  the  lack  in  the 
teacher  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  laying  emphasis  too  much 
on  the  professional  technique  and  neg- 
lecting the  weightier  matter. 

When  today  we  use  the  expression 
"Teacher  Training,"  nine  out  of  ten  of 
us  think  of  the  professional  training 
rather  than  of  the  education  that 
.ought  to  precede  and  accompany  the 
professional  training.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  even  professors  of  educa- 


tion, certainly  some  of  them,  are  com- 
ing to  dislike  the  expression  "Teacher 
Training."  If  somebody  could  hit  on 
a  better  word,  or  combination  of 
words,  it  would  be  taken  as  a  welcome 
change.  We  need  a  name  that  savors 
not  only  of  the  process  of  profes- 
sional training  but  of  the  spirit  of 
scholarship.  A  change  of  name  would 
help.  But  even  keeping  the  mislead- 
ing name  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  we  ought  to  understand,  very 
distinctly,  that  teacher  training  im- 
plies thorough  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge and  the  training  that  comes 
from  acquiring  such  knowledge.  It  is 
this  which  ought  to  antedate  the  spec- 
ial training.  It  is  this,  and  only  this, 
which  can  form  a  firm  foundation  of 
preparation  for  the  teacher's  work. 
J.  H.  DILLARD. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


THE  LIBRARY   LIMELIGHT 


This  year  has  seen  a  considerable 
advance  made  in  the  amount  of  li- 
brary service  given  per  capita  to  the 
student  body.  On  this  date  of  com- 
pilation (May  30)  our  circulation  has 
advanced  10,000  over  the  records  of 
books  circulated  last  year  at  the  same 
time. 

In  addition  to  this  increase  in  work 
done,  a  special  branch  of  service  was 
inaugurated  which  has  shown  that  it 
is  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  in- 
volved. I  have  in  mind  the  work  of 
the  little  Reference  Room  in  Miss 
Holt's  charge.  In  this  one  tiny  work- 
ing space  the  following  materials 
have  been  circulated  since  September: 
Seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pic- 
tures, 234  pamphlets,  1,092  periodi- 
cals and  91  music  records.  This 
makes  a  circulation  of  2,194,  with  an 
attendance  of  4,209. 

In  this  connection,  the  bibliograph- 
ies of  units  which  students  compiled 
will  be  most  helpful  to  us,  and  we 
urge  upon  all  to  furnish  us  with  a 
copy  of  each  list  of  references.  It 
will  not  only  save  our  time,  so  that 
we  can  serve  the  student  body  more 
promptly  and  efficiently  next  year, 
but  these  lists  are  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  tools  for  research  in  the 
school.  Even  if  the  lists  contain  ref- 
erences to  books  not  in  our  own  li- 
brary, they  are  equally  useful,  since 
we  can  direct  students  to  specific 
titles  of  works  in  Baltimore  libraries 
that  will  help  them  in  their  particu- 
lar problems. 

MARY  L.  OSBORN. 


The  sense  of  honor  is  of  so  fine  and 
delicate  a  nature  that  it  is  only  to  be 
met  with  in  minds  which  are  natur- 
ally noble,  or  in  such  as  have  been 
cultivated  by  good  examples,  or  a  re- 
fined education. 

— A0DISON,  In  the  Guardian. 
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FACULTY      VISITS      FOR      VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 


Mr.   E.   Curt   Walther, 

Maryland  State  Normal  School. 
My  dear  Mr.  Walther: 

The  pupils  to  whom  you  so  gener- 
ously g-ave  your  time  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning have  asked  me  to  tell  you  how 
much  they  appreciate  your  coming. 

I  know  of  no  more  valuable  way  of 
receiving  information  and  aid  in  the 
choice  of  an  occupation  than  a  chance, 
such  as  you  gave  our  boys  and  girls, 
of  talking  over  the  field  from  every 
angle  with  a  person  who  can  speak 
from  experience,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Verv   trulv    vours, 

IRENE  D.  COONAN, 
Counselor  Vocational  and  Educational 

Guidance. 


"MARYLAND'S  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS,  1920-26" 


First  of  a  series  of  short  articles  to 
appear  in  this  paper  on  the  progress 
of  schools  in  Maryland.  The  quota- 
tions are  extracts  from  the  report  oi 
Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Maryland,  to 
Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie. 

"Twelve  Hundred  More  Teachers 
Trained  to  Teach" 

"Out  of  a  staff  of  3,071  teachers  in 
county  white  elementary  schools, 
nearly  1,200  more  had  first-grade  cer- 
tificates and  600  fewer  held  provi- 
sional or  third-grade  certificates  in  the 
fall  of  1926  than  in  the  fall  of  1921. 
Those  holding  first-grade  certificates 
have  graduated  from  normal  school? 
or  covered  an  equivalent  amount  of 
practice  and  theory;  those  holding 
third-grade  certificates  have  not,  for 
the  most  part,  completed  even  a  high 
school  education  and  have  only  a  vei-y 
limited  amount  of  professional  prepa- 
ration. 

"In  the  school  year  'beginning  in 
September.  1926,  of  3,071  teachers, 
2,438,  or  79  per  cent,  held  first-grade 
certificates;  426,  or  14  per  cent.,  sec- 
ond grade;  and  207,  or  7  per  cent., 
third-grade  certificates.  Five  years 
ago  41  per  cent,  held  fii'st-grade  cer- 
tificates, as  compared  with  79  per 
cent,  at  present;  37  per  cent,  held  sec- 
ond-grade certificates,  compared  with 
14  per  cent,  now;  and  22  per  cent,  held 
the  lowest  grade  of  certificates  in  con- 
trast with  7  per  cent,  in  October,  1926. 

"Increasing  numbers  of  school  pa- 
trons now  see  the  advantages  of 
trained  teachers  and  demand  them  for 
their  children.  In  1930  Maryland  in- 
tends to  have  a  well-trained  teacher 
in  every  school." 

Kent  County  has  shared  this  prog- 
ress quite  as  much  as  the  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  Exact  information 
regarding  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers for  the  year  1920-21  is  not  on  file. 


In  September,  1921,  24,  or  only  36.4 
per  cent.,  of  the  teachers  in  the  white 
elementary  schools  held  the  first  or 
highest  gi'ade  of  elementary  school 
teacher's  certificate;  26,  or  39.4  per 
cent.,  held  the  second-gi'ade  of  certifi- 
cate, and  16,  or  24.2  per  cent.,  held 
certificates  of  the  third-grade  only. 
Of  these  certificates  four  of  the  first- 
grrade,  one  of  the  second-grade  and 
three  of  the  third-grade  were  on  the 
provisional  basis.  In  September,  1926, 
52  teachers,  or  89.6  per  cent.,  held 
regular  first-grade  certificates;  5,  or 
8.6  per  cent.,  held  regular  second- 
grade  certificates;  1,  or  1.8  per  cent., 
held  provisional  second-grade  certifi- 
cates, and  not  one  of  the  teachers  held 
the  third  or  lowest  grade  of  certifi- 
cate. This  increase  in  the  number  of 
higher  grades  of  certificates  does  not 
represent  fully  the  improvement 
along  the  line  of  the  teachers'  qualifi- 
cations for  the  reason  that  the  re- 
quirements for  the  higher  grades  of 
certificates  have  been  increased. 
"Normal  Schools  Satisfying  Need  for 

Trained  Teachers 

"Normal  school  students  have  in- 
creased from  149  in  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  at  Towson  and  Frost- 
burg  for  the  school  vear  ending  in 
June,  1920,  to  1,110  in  the  fall  of  1926 
at  Towson,  Frostburg,  and  the  new 
normal  school  at  Salisbury.  The  en- 
rollment of  1,120  at  Towson  in  the 
fall  of  1924  was  nearly  doubled  be- 
cause of  the  518  students  who  came 
from  the  Baltimore  City  Teachers' 
Training  School,  which  was  closed. 
Additional  facilities  for  the  normal 
schools  in  the  way  of  classrooms,  dor- 
mitories for  the  normal  schools  in  the 
way  of  classrooms,  dormitories  and 
dining  halls  have  been  secured 
through  the  bond  issues  appropriated 
by  the  Legislatures  of  1920,  1922  and 
1924. 

"The  following  figures  compare  the 
enrollment  in  normal  schools  for  white 
students  for  the  school  year  ending  in 
June,  1920,  with  the  present  enroll- 
ment and  the  graduates  of  June,  1920, 
with  those  of  1926: 

Towson  in  1920,  105  students,  37 
graduates;  in  1926,  750  students,  435 
graduates. 

Frostburg  in,  1920,  44  students,  14 
graduates;  in  1926,  202  students,  84 
graduates. 

Salisbury  in  1926,  158  students  and 
82  students. 

"The  normal  schools  have  accom- 
plished a  stupendous  task  in  sending 
out  1,585  graduates  for  the  county 
white  elementary  schools  from  June, 
1920,  to  1926,  in  addition  to  453  for 
Baltimore  City.  Of  the  graduates 
going  to  county  schools,  55  per  cent, 
took  positions  in  rural  one  or  two 
teacher  schools,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
returned  to  teach  ih  their  home  coun- 
ties." 

The  Transcript. 


COMPOSER     OF    CHILDREN'S 
SONGS 


Do  you  know  who  made  the  great- 
est contribution  in  composing  songs 
for  children  ?  It  was  in  the  "good 
old  times"  before  jazz  was  the  music 
of  the  day,  when  a  little  girl  came 
home  from  school  singing  a  song  that 
was  then  popular — "Ain't  It  Pleasant 
With  Your  Sweetheart  Riding  In  a 
Sleigh."  The  mother,  Mrs.  Jessie  L. 
Gaynor,  heard  her  daughter  singing 
this  song  and  resolved  to  attempt  to 
make  the  music  of  public  schools  so 
it  would  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
children. 

Mrs.  Gaynor  realized  Tier  desire 
and  became  one  of  Missouri's  greatest 
composers  of  children's  music.  Prac- 
tically every  wide-awake  teacher  to- 
day is  familiar  with  Gavnor's  "Songs 
of  the  Child  World."  All  of  her  chil- 
dren's music  is  loved  throughout  the 
universe.  "The  Slumber  Boat"  is 
probably  the  best  of  her  compositions, 
and  it  has  been  sung  in  many  lan- 
guages. She  also  won  recognition  in 
the  composing  of  two  sacred  songs, 
"Birth  and  Resurrection"  and  "The 
Star  of  Bethlehem." 

She  published  six  hundred  songs, 
operettas  and  games  that  are  used  to- 
day in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  and  in  some  of  the  for- 
eign countries.  Besides  this,  she  for- 
mulated a  method  of  teaching  music 
to  children  in  the  primary  grades,  and 
this  system  is  now  used  in  the 
schools. 

In  1901  Mrs.  Gaynor  went  to  St. 
Louis  and  established  the  Gaynor 
Studio,  thus  winning  a  place  in  the 
city's  musical  circles.  At  St.  Joseph 
she  organized  and  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Fortnightly  Musical  Club. 
She  died  in  Webster  Groves  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1921. — Rewritten  fi-om 
Bowling   Green  Times. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  SMILE 


The  thing  that  goes  farthest  toward 

making  life  worth  while, 
That    costs    the    least,    and    does    the 

most,  is  just  a  pleasant  smile. 
The  smile  that  bubbles  from  the  heart 

that  loves  its  fellowman 
Will  drive  away  the  clouds  of  gloom 

and  coax  the  sun  again. 
It's  full  of  worth,  and  goodness,  too, 

with  human  kindness  bent — 
It's     worth     a     million     dollars     and 

doesn't  cost  a  cent. 

— Selected. 


First  Student — How  many  terms 
do  they  have  at   Normal  School? 

Second  Student— Three.  A  fall 
term,  a  winter  term,  and  a  spring 
term. 

First  Student — I  guess  I'll  be  so 
fortunate  (?)  as  to  have  a  summer 
one  too. 
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teacher's  opinions,  however  widely 
they  may  differ  from  prevailing  poli- 
cies and  beliefs  at  the  moment,  can 
not,  with  my  consent,  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  university  discipline." 

— The  Index,  Kirksville,  Mo.. 


THE  JOY  OF  TEACHING 


JUNE,  1927. 


WHY  THE  CLASS  OF  '28  SHOULD 
SUPPORT    "THE  TOWER  LIGHT" 


Next  year  our  class,  the  Class  of 
'28,  must  be  the  one  to  launch  "The 
Tower  Light"  on  its  successful  sail. 
This  means  that  every  member  of  the 
Class  of  '28  should  cooperate.  | 

Schools  are  often  judged  by  their 
school  paper.  It  is  the  mirror  of 
school  life,  the  mouthpiece  of  student 
opinion,  and  a  forum  for  intelligent 
discussion.  Hence  it  becomes  us,  as 
Seniors  next  year,  to  give  as  good  an 
impression  to  others  as  we  ourselves 
hold  about  our  school.  This  mpt,ns 
not  merely  subscribing  to  the  j'apc-r, 
but  contributing  to  its  columns. 

Another  thing:  we  are  training  for 
a  professional  career.  "The  Tower 
Light,"  as  the  magazine  of  a  profes- 
sional school,  often  quotes  eminent 
educators  and  prints  articles  from 
other  professional  papers.  Our  men- 
tal horizon  is  broadened  by  this. 

There  is  a  third  point — purely  a 
selfish  one.  Juniors,  do  you  want  a 
year  book  next  year?  I  know  any  of 
us  who  have  high  school  year  books 
treasure  them,  often  look  over  them, 
and  proudly  exhibit  them  to  others. 
We  realize  the  pleasure  which  we  get 
from  them  and  the  memories  they 
contain.  We  know  that  at  Normal 
this  year  there  will  be  no  year  bonk. 
The  .Seniors  are  disappointed.  But 
they  have  told  us  how  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  disappointment.  Jun- 
iors, let  us  profit  by  their  mistake — 
do  what  the  Seniors  did  not:  support 
"The  Tower  Light"  as  Seniors! 

M.  E.  W. 


PRES.    GLENN    FRANK    ON 
DE.MIC    FREEUO.M 


ACA- 


"As  long  as  I  am  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  complete 
and  unqualified  academic  freedom 
will  not  only  be  accorded  to  the  mem- 


bers of  its  faculties  but  will  be  vigor- 
ously defended  regardless  of  the 
pressure,  the  power,  or  the  prestige 
that  may  accompany  any  challenge  of 
this  inalienable  right  of  scholarship. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  cannoi 
permit  political  interests,  economic 
interests  or  religious  interests  to  cen- 
sor the  opinions  of  its  teachers  with- 
out sacrificing  its  self-respect  and  de- 
stroying its  value  to  the  State  that 
supports  it. 

The  university  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  require  from  the  members 
of  its  faculty  scientific  accuracy  and 
intellectual  honesty  in  their  handling 
of  facts.  In  their  expressions  of  opin- 
ion, the  university  has  no  right  to  re- 
quire from  the  members  of  its  facul- 
ties conformity  to  any  prevailing  theo- 
ries or  policies  of  the  State  in  par- 
ticular or  of  society  in  general — 
whether  the  theories  in  question  be 
political,  economic,  social  or  religious. 

Any  member  of  a  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  is  and  must 
remain  as  free  to  agree  with  or  dis- 
sent from  any  political  or  economic 
pol'cy  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  he 
is  free  lo  agree  with  or  dissent  fj'om 
a  rnligiovs  rite  in   Liberia. 

And  ;:s  long  as  I  am  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  this 
complete  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression will  be  accorded  with  utter 
impartiality  alike  to  teachers  who 
entertain  conservative  opinions  and  to 
teachers  who  entertain  radical  opin- 
ions. The  fact  that  I  may  think  that 
an  official  of  the  State  may  think,  or 
that  a  citizen  of  the  State  may  think, 
a  teacher's  opinions  wrong-headed  or 
even  dangerous,  will  not  alter  this 
I  policy.  F'or  the  whole  of  human  his- 
]  tory  pre.sents  unanswei-able  proof  that 
only  through  the  open  and  unham- 
!  pored  clash  of  contrary  opinions  can 
'  truth  be  found. 

To    put    the     matter    bluntly:      A 


If  an  Agassiz  finds  pleasure  in  dig- 
ging among  fossils  in  order  that  he 
may  interpret  the  great  story  of  pre- 
historic life;  if  a  Thoreau  by 
Walden  Pond  is  delighted  with  his 
studies  of  bugs  and  beetles;  if  a  John 
Burroughs  on  his  little  patch  of 
gr<tund  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
glories  in  his  life  among  the  birds  and 
bees;  if  a  Luther  Burbank  is  enrap- 
tured with  his  work  of  transforming  a 
worthless  desert  cactus  into  an  edible 
fruit,  or  in  producing  a  sweeter  rose 
or  fairer  lily;  if  these  and  other  work- 
ers, whose  names  are  legion,  revel  in 
the  love  of  their  work — then  by  what 
term  shall  we  designate  the  joy  that 
should  be  the  teacher's,  who  works 
not  with  mere  fossils,  nor  with  bugs 
or  beetles,  nor  with  birds,  bees  or 
flowers,  but  with  the  child,  who  is  at 
once  the  most  complex,  the  most  plas- 
tic, the  most  beautiful  of  all  God's 
creation.  Yes,  it's  a  wonderful  thing 
to  be  a  teacher;  it's  a  great  thing  to 
tpach  school. — Frank  W.  Simnionds, 
in  iL,ducational  Review. 


RAIN  WHEN  I  AM  SAD 


Jlusic  of  rain  on  the  sod 

Earthworms  and  I  are  rejoicing. 

Cadent  tears  of  God 

In  tempo  of  peace  are  downing. 

Vigorous  odor  of  earth, 
Earthworms  and  I  are  rejoicing. 

My  sadness  is  born  of  mirth 
•  Mirthful,  the  rain  is  but  sobbing. 
mvi.VG  SOLLIN'S. 


THE  SEXIOH  PHESII)p]XT  A 
I'ATTRRX. 


Phillips  Brooks  once  said,  "I  pity 
from  my  heart  the  man  who  has  no 
pattern  man  whom  he  can  thoroughly 
j  admire  and  esteem.  Admire,  yes,  won- 
der at,  look  at  as  something  beyond, 
above  and  truly  better  than  himself; 
honoring  his  friend  so  purely  that  he 
himself  is  purified  and  dignified  by 
the  worthiness  of  the  honor  he  be- 
stows. The  Junior  Class  would  cer- 
tainly not  need  Mr.  Brooks'  sympathy, 
for  we  have  in  our  midst  a  friend 
worthy  of  such  admiration — and  1 
think  we  realized  this  in  our  recent 
class  election,  for  we  bestowed  on  her 
our  highest  means  of  appreciation. 
Helen  Nicols,  our  Senior  President — 
our  leader.  J.  ROSS. 
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WHO'S  WHICH 


A  Special  Department  in  This  Issue  of 

the  Tower   Light  Which  Has   No 

Connection  With  Who's  Who 

I.     H.  M. 

A   curly  blond  with  Irish  eyes  and  a 

coat  of  healthy  tan 
Who   makes  the  girls  pull   their  best 

sig-hs,  "Oh,  you  cruel  man!" 
Plays   oulfisld   on   the   baseball   team, 

and  bows  a  wicked  fiddle — 
It  really  does  seem  awfully  mean — he 

should  love  the  girls  a  little! 

II.     A.   E. 
The  teacher's  waiting-  for  the  key;  the 

class  seems  stricken  dumb. 
Then  Annie's  hand  going-  up  you  see — 

she  quotes  the  book,  by  gum! 

III.  W.   B. 

When  Walter  first  let  fly  some  words, 
the  classroom  threw  a  fit; 

In  Nature  Study  he  knew  his  birds — 
the  class  got  over  it; 

In  Geog.  his  herds,  in  Math,  his  surds; 
the  class  respects  his  wit! 

IV.  E.   F. 

I  wonder  what's  become  of  Sally,  that 

old  pal  of  ours; 
The  ten-pins  tumble  down  the  alley 
Ever   since   the   day   that   Sally   went 

away 
To    do    her    student    teaching    on    the 

road  to  Mandalay. 
She  plays  some  nifty  basketball;  her 

tennis  sure  is  swell; 
She  led  the  Student  Council,  and  leads 

her  class  as  well. 

V.  W.  M. 

Always    spoiling    for    a    fight;    never 

yet  been  treated  right; 
But  when  you   put  him   in  the   light, 

his  outer  shell  comes   off;   he's 

white — 
He  leads   in  almost  every   sport,   but 

keep  him  off  the  tennis  court! 

VI.  R.  L. 

Miss  Munn  calls  her  the  laziest  white 

girl   in   the   world;    can   she   be 

right  ? 
"Babe"    Ruth    on    the    baseball    field; 

Helen  Wills  a-play;ng  tennis, 
Galli  Curci  on  the  concert  stage;  but 

her  heart  is  where  the  men  is. 

VII.     F.  F. 
His    witty    wisecracks    keep    us    gay; 

baseball's  the  game  he  sure  can 

play ; 
You    never    hear    our    hero     say    he 

flunked  in  anything  t6day. 

VIII.     H.    M. 
At   every   game   he   takes   the    blame  | 

that  baseball  bosses  get. 
Despite   his    name   he's    earned    great 

fame;  he  toots  the  first  cornet; 
But  all  the  same,  ain't  it  a  shame  ? — 

he's  not  the  teachers'  pet! 


'A   LITTLE  DUTCH   GARDEN' 


IX.  S.  Y. 

She  composed  our  marching  song — 1 
bet  it  didn't  take  her  long! 

Reads  a  notice  from  Miss  Tall — vote 
for  white  or  black. 

The  section  chairman  doesn't  care — 
somehow  they  get  the  knack! 

See  how  many  of  ■  the  above  you 
know.  They're  all  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class.  Here  are 
two  more  that  are  also  members  of 
the  Senior  Class.     (?) 

X.  S.  K. 

Always  late — ain't  he  great?  Seems 
like  he's  pursued  by  Fate. 

If  he  keeps  on  at  the  present  rate  he'll 
be  too  late  to  graduate! 

XI.     A.  L. 

Small  of  stature,  sharp  of  face. 
But  at  tennis  he's  an  ace. 
Thinks  he's  witty — what  a  pity — 
Always  writing  up  some  ditty. 
Yet  he  means  well,  we  reflect 
We  all  like  Ots,  we  do  by  Heck. 

A.  L. 

XII.     P.  W. 
Big  tall  Fred,  from  down  the  Point, 
Loose  and  wii-y  in  every  joint. 
He  is  a  fine  athlete  and  popular  bein' 
And  if  you  don't  believe  this  ask 

F.  W. 


XIII.      P.   W. 

This  big  boy  was  a  good  man  once; 
Played   a  mean   right  half  and   could 

sure  field  bunts. 
And  with  the  girls — is  he  fast? 
I  make  this  short  prophecy — 
He  won't  last. 

P.  W. 

XIV.      C.  R. 
He  doesn't  say  much,  but  what  he 
does     say     must     mean     plenty — ask 
S.   F.  CARROLL  RANKIN. 

When  you  have  solved  all  the  puz- 
zles send  the  answers  carefully  typed 
and  enclosed  in  a  self-addressed, 
sealed  envelope  to  yourself  and  you 
will  receive  a  prize. 

M.    H. 
She   hails   from    Ellicott   City   as    one 

can  easily  tell. 
Yet  she's  leader  of  the  class  and  she 

surely  leads  it  well, 
But   she    has    a   few  faults,    she   just 

won't  behave, 
And    when    she's    really    mischievous 

she'd  make  anybody-  rave — 
Especially  her  father. 

Ln    G. 

A    real    argument    for    heredity. 
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SHAVING  A  DIMPLE 


Dimples  were  made  for  members  of 
the  fair  sex — not  for  men.  A  man 
with  a  dimple  is  the  victim  of  some 
practical  joker,  with  the  peculiar 
sense  of  humor  common  to  such  "nit- 
wits" far  up  in  the  land  where  they 
make  animals  with  a  small  amount  of 
intelligence  and  call  them  human  be- 
ings. The  dimpled  man,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  is  a  transgressor 
from  the  paths  of  masculinity  and, 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 
He,  or  the  dimple,  is  adored — hated, 
petted — insulted,  smiled  upon — 
frowned  upon;  he  envies  the  man  with 
the  clean-cut  chin  and  he  himself  is 
an  object  of  envy.  But,  looming  above 
all  of  these  things  with  the  dominance 
of  Pike's  Peak  over  the  surrounding 
country,  is  one  reason  why  the  dim- 
pled man  is  to  be  sympathized  with 
and  considered  unfortunate  in  the  ex- 
treme— and  that  has  to  do  with  the 
removal  of  excess  hair  from  the  said 
dimple.  I  speak  from  experience,  for 
I  am  a  dimpled  man.  Cursed  be  the 
joker  that  made  me  so! 

Since  the  'beginning  of  time  bearded 
and  smooth  faces  have  come  and  gone 
in  cycles — cycles  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  as  regular  as  the  other, 
and  less  important,  historical  cycles. 
Because  of  my  great  affliction,  I  was 
interested  enough  to  investigate  at 
great  length  these  cycles,  and  I  here- 
with submit  my  report. 

The  life  of  the  early  cave  man  was 
a  long,  continuous  struggle  against 
the  growth  of  lengthy  and  matted 
beards.  By  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
man  had  gained  wonderfully  on  his 
enemy,  and  one  will  find  many  clean- 
shaven men.  Then  followed  periods  of 
rapidly  alternating  bearded  and  clean- 
shaven faces,  until  a  generation  or  so 
ago  the  world  was  in  the  grasp  of  an- 
other period  of  beards,  as  intense  and 
as  well  liked  as  is  the  modern  smof  th- 
faced  age.  How  much  simpler  the 
study  of  history  would  be  if  it  were 
divided  into — The  First  Bearded  Age, 
The  First  Shaven  Age,  et  cetera. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  reason 
for  everything.  The  reason  for  these 
cycles  is — Dimples.  Men,  having 
spent  hours  of  ceaseless  toil  endeavor- 
ing to  steer  a  razor  of  some  sort  in, 
out  and  around  a  dimple  in  their 
chins,  while  searching  for  a  way  out 
of  their  dilemma  very  naturally  let 
their  beards  grow  instead  of  trying 
to  cut  them  (the  dimples)  off  along 
with  the  rest  of  their  chins.  After 
an  Age  of  Beards  the  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  got  busy;  through  their 
mysterious  underground  channels, 
over  their  back  fences,  and  in  their 
sewing  circles,  they  planned  a  cam- 
paign against  the  beard  of  the  male 
on  a  platform  of— Horridly  Ugly; 
Very  Unsanitary;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Extremely  Ticklish.  What 
chance  has  a  man  got  against  such  a 


platform,  especially  against  the  last 
plank  ?  He  is  powerless.  He  submits. 
The  world  enters  once  more  upon  a 
period  of  beards. 

Not  having  lived  in  one  of  the  pe- 
riods of  "unshavility"  that  divided  an 
Age  of  the  Shaven  from  one  of  the 
Unshaven,  the  only  first-hand  infor- 
mation that  I  can  give  is  my  own 
struggle  ag-ainst  a  beard. 

First  of  all,  I  do  away  with  all  ex- 
cess hair  on  my  upper  lip  and  on  my 
cheeks.  This  is  easy,  for  there  are  no 
dimples  there.  This  is  the  calm  before 
the  storm^the  slow,  andante  move- 
ment of  trie  strings  and  of  the  wood- 
winds. However,  the  minute  the  good 
ship  "Gillette"  enters  the  treacherous 
waters  of  "Mychin"  the  storm  breaks; 
the  brasses  crash  and  the  tympanl 
rumble,  the  strings  and  the  wood- 
winds change  from  their  andante  to 
a  wild  "Tempo  di  Storm."  The  "Gil- 
lette," fearful  of  hidden  shoals,  strug- 
gles along  on  a  south-by-southwestern 
course,  goes  into  reverse  and  strug- 
gles back.  Courses  set  at  all  angles 
of  the  compass  follow  in  rapid  succes- 
sion; and  when  finally  the  "Gillette" 
docks  her  captain  reports  a  rough 
voyage  with  frequent  bloodshed.  So, 
after  a  careful  and  tedious  toilet,  I 
proceed  to  my  destination  to  be  met 
with  remarks  not  at  all  complimentary 
to  my  ability  as  a  pugilist. 

Two  things,  though,  keep  me  in  the 
depths  of  despair — the  little  cleft  in 
my  chin  is  never  as  clean-shaven  as 
the  rest  of  my  face,  no  matter  how 
many  voyages  the  "Gillette"  may 
make.  And  in  spite  of  the  erosion — 
or  rather  the  cutting  away — of  my 
chin,  the  dimple  persists  in  staying 
the  same  depth,  at  least  it  never  gets 
any  shallower.  So  all  that  I  can  hope 
for  is  that  the  cycle  will  swing  to  the 
other  extreme  and  then  I  shall  blos- 
som forth  in  all  my  glory  with  a  Van 
Dyke. 
HAROLD  R.  MA'nAKEE,  Senior  8. 


DENNIS  DANCERS 


M.  S.  N.  S.  VIGNETTES 


Richmond  Hall  Social  Room 

Cool  comfort.  The  gleam  of  old 
brass.  Candles.  Panelled  walls.  The 
brightness  of  blossoms  in  a  blue  vase. 
A  deep  fireplace.  Wing  chairs.  A 
davenport  inviting  repose.  Bookcases 
in  the  walls.  Lamps.  A  view  of  the 
postoffice.     THE  piano. 

The   Campus 

Trees.  Some  labeled.  Volleyball 
nets.  Athletic  classes  hard  at  work. 
Cheering.  A  baseball  game  in  prog- 
ress. Stately  Richmond  and  Newell 
in  the  background.  Spectators  outside 
the  hedge.  Students  strolling  around 
pitying  those  who  are  working. 
"Straight  8's"  going  by.  Automobiles 
driving  up  to  the  Administration 
Building. 


On  Friday,  May  27,  the  Te-Pa-Chi 
Club  of  the  Elementary  School  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
many  by  bringing  to  the  Normal 
School  Auditorium  Miss  Estelle  Den- 
nis and  her  class  of  children  dancers. 

Both  costumes  and  dances  were 
lovely  and  of  a  very  great  variety. 
In  fact,  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether 
those  performing  or  those  looking  on 
had  the  best  time. 

During  the  intermission'  commit- 
tees of  Te-Pa-'Chi  Club  members  sold 
home-made  candies  and  ice-cream. 
Through  their  efforts  and  those  of 
Miss  Dennis  and  her  class  the  Te-Pa- 
Chi  Club  has  attained  a  little  more 
financial  poise  and  some  very  pleas- 
ant memories. 


"JLMMIE." 


"It  is  well  there  is  no  one  without  a 
fault,  for  he  would  not  have  a  friend 
in  the  world."*  If  this  is  true,  surely 
"Jim"  should  have  multitudes  of 
friends,  for  she  has  two  very  serious 
failings,  namely,  gym  and  gym  teach- 
ers, but  in  one  weakness  she  excels — 
gym  work.  No  game  would  be  quite 
complete  without  her  presence,  either 
as  cheer  leader  or  as  a  player. 

When  "Jimmie"  first  came  to  Nor- 
mal she  was  labeled  as  "The  freshie 
that  took  Normal  by  storm." 

When  one  hears  a  group  of  girls 
laughing  one  knows  that  "Jim"  is  in 
their  midst,  probably  telling  them  of 
some  mistake  she  made,  such  as: 

Teacher — ^"Miss  Emerine,  please 
hang  my  sweater  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  closet." 

Lapse  of  five  minutes,  faint  voice 
from  within  closet — "The  right-hand 
side  going  in  or  the  right-hand  side 
coming  out?" 

But  not  far  below  "Jimmie's"  hu- 
mor one  finds  straightforwardness, 
truthfulness,  trustworthiness  and 
frankness. 

She's  a  true  friend.  What  more  can 
be  said?  J.  ROSS. 

♦Quoted  from  William  Hazlitt. 


THE  ROOMMATES 


"Say,  Bob,  can  I  borrow  your  pen?" 

"Sure  thing." 

"Got  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  I  can 
use?" 

"Reckon  so." 

"Going  past  the  mail  box  when  you 
go  out?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Wait  a  minute  till  I  finish  this  let- 
ter, will  you?" 

"All  right." 

"Want  to  lend  me  a  stamp?" 

"Yeh." 

"Much  obliged.  Say,  what's  your 
girl's  address?"— California  Pelican. 
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BASEBALL 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Tower 
Light  all  the  baseball  news  that  has 
newsed  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
small  word — Rain.  If  I  am  ever  so 
fortunate  (?)  as  to  be  elected  a  base- 
ball manager  again  I  am  going  to  de- 
cline on  the  grounds  that  I  would 
make  a  much  better  weather  prophet. 

If  you  remember,  in  the  last  num- 
ber we  were  looking  forward  to  Mt. 
St.  Joe's  visit  to  our  diamond.  Well, 
we  are  now  looking  backward  to  it 
with  just  about  the  same  amount  of 
thankfulness.  St.  Joe  has  the  heap 
big  Injun  sign  on  us — we  beat  teams 
who  beat  St.  Joe,  and  yet  we  lost  to 
St.  Joe.  They  say  that  Philadelphia 
lawyei'S  can  solve  Chinese  puzzles, 
well — we  invite  all  the  descendants  of 
Bill  Penn  to  go  after  that  one.  Any- 
way, St.  Joe  had  the  long  end  of  a 
12-4  score. 

The  May  Tower  Light  was  strictly  a 
Junior  Number,  so  we  did  not  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Seniors  defeated 
the  Juniors,  11-8,  in  a  wild-and-woolly 
imitation  of  a  ball  game,  played  on 
Campus  Day.  It  would  not  have  been 
in  keeping  with  the  high,  even  tenor 
of  the  issue  to  have  mentioned  this 
little  disturbing  element.  However, 
since  this  is  practically  a  Senior 
Issue,  we  want  the  fact  to  be  well 
known,  broadcasted  from  the  house- 
tops, as  it  were,  hence  all  this  gibber- 
ish. The  members  of  the  Senior  team 
will  receive  their  class  numerals. 

So  far,  I  have  not  made  this  article 
as  long  as  my  last  one,  so  I  must  con- 
tinue my  ravings.  A  brief  resume  of 
the  year's  sports  is  in  order.  The 
soccer  team  enjoyed  an  excellent  sea- 
son— the  best  in  years.  Very  strong 
teams  such  as  Naval  Academy 
Plebes,  Western  Maryland  College 
and  Tome  Prep  School  were  met,  and 
Noi-mal  fell  by  the  wayside  only 
twice — if  I  remember  coiTectly.  The 
basketball  team,  while  not  so  success- 
ful as  the  soccer  team,  finished  with 
the  majority  of  games  on  the  right 
side  of  the  book.  They  had  an  ex- 
cellent, well-balanced  team,  and  really 
went  out  of  their  class  to  win — and 
they  did  win.  As  for  baseball,  the 
total  still  stands — ^won,  4;  lost,  2. 
called  off  because  of  rain,  9.  One  look 
at  these  figures  would  send  a  baseball 
manager  insane — or  is  it  feeble-mind- 
ed, I  never  can  keep  my  psychology 
straight! — yes,  thank  you,  I  am  quite 
sane — I  am  not  a  manager,  I  only  pre- 
tend to  manage.     Anyhow,  they  were 


all  good  teams  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  a 
two-year  college  that  the  fellows  do 
not  stay  long  enough  to  get  going- 
well.  By  the  time  a  team  is  well  de- 
veloped about  three-quarters  of  it 
graduates  and  the  coach,  with  the 
patience  of  Job,  must  begin  again. 
Such  all-round  men  as  Windsor,  Ma- 
haney,  Stoutfer,  Muller,  and  single- 
sport  men  such  as  Ford,  Murphy, 
Reck  and  Dudderar  are  going  to  be 
very  much  missed  next  year.  For 
next  year  the  basketball  team  should 
have  clear  sailing;  the  soccer  team 
should  have  but  little  trouble;  but  in 
baseball  an  entire  new  team  must  be 
developed.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
tough  breaks  that  any  team  is  liable 
to  get — it  is  a  part  of  the  game.  So 
then,  to  the  teams  of  next  year,  the 
Class  of  1927  wishes  an  abundance 
of  material  in  the  new  Juniors,  and  all 
the  luck  and  success  in  the  world. 

H.  R.  MANAKEE,  Mgr. 


THE  TENNIS  SEASON 


The  tennis  season  has  thus  far  been 
infinitely  more  successful  than  last 
year's,  as  a  comparison  of  the  records 
of  this  year's  and  last  year's  teams 
will  show. 

Last  year  the  team  played  only 
three  matches,  with  City  College, 
Marston's  and  Severn.  Every  match 
was  lost  by  scores,  respectively,  of 
9-0,  6-0  and  7-0.     Not  so  good! 

This  year,  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, of  seven  matches  completed,  two 
have  been  won,  and  five  lost.  The 
lost  matches  were  by  scores  of  5-1, 
5-2,  4-3,  and  4-2,  with  only  one  shut- 
out. City  College's  6-0  victory,  in 
which  one  doubles  match  was  tied. 

Our  last  match  is  scheduled  with 
Mount  Saint  Joseph's  at  our  courts 
for  Friday,  June  3.  They  defeated  us 
early  in  April  by  5-2,  but  the  match 
was  played  on  their  courts,  and  one 
of  our  best  players  was  missing  from 
our  line-up.  "Thus  we  feel  we  have 
fairly  good  grounds  for  expecting  a 
victory  this  time.  By  the  time  you 
read  this,  you  will  know  just  how  good 
the   grounds   were. 

The  Junior-Senior  tennis  match  is 
scheduled  for  June  6.  The  Seniors  are 
one  ahead  in  the  sports  series  for  the 
year,  so  much  depends  on  tennis.  The 
match  promises  to  be  a  close  one. 

A  number  of  tournaments  have 
been  run  this  season,  including  men's 
singles,   girls'   singles   and   something 


entirely  new  here  at  Normal,  a  mixed 
doubles  tournament.  This  was  start- 
ed rather  late  in  the  season,  and  sev- 
eral defaults  have  occurred  due  to 
lack  of  time,  but  14  teams  entered, 
and  prospects  are  bright  for  complet- 
ing the  toui-nament  by  June  8.  This 
is  mighty  good  for  the  first  year;  next 
year's  mixed  doubles  should  be  much 
more  successful. 

Tennis  is  a  game  that  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  every  year, 
and  deservedly  so,  as  everyone  who 
plays  will  avow.  'This  popularity  has 
been  reflected  here  at  Normal  with  a 
much  more  successful  season  this  year 
than  last,  and  with  prospects  bright 
for  a  still  more  successful  one  next 
year.  Here's  luck! 
ARTHUR   LICHTENSTEIN,  Mgr. 


SUNSET 


(As  seen  from  my  window.) 
I 
Out  in  the  darkness  and  space  beyond. 
Shining  through  the  tall  black  trees. 
Faintly   seen   is   a  gleam   in  the   dis- 
tance. 
A  light  beckons  welcome  to  thee. 

II 

Shading  from  faint  rose  to  deep  blue, 
Yellow  and  green  in  between. 

Gray  slowly  creeps  like  a  blanket 
Over  the  beautiful  scene. 

Ill 
Outlined  against  the  sky  at  sunset. 

The  feathery  likeness  of  a  tree, 
The  smokestack  rises  tall  and  giant- 
like. 
What  more  could  beauty  be? 

IV 

Slowly  the  film  has  enveloped 
The  sky's  colorful  sunset  dress. 

At  last  the  gray  has  deepened 
Into  a  robe  of  peace  and  rest. 

V  ^-■■^'\'- 

Gone  is  the  outline  of  the  tree,         -iij 

Fainter  the  gleam  of  the  light. 
At  last  it  has  settled  to  darkness. 
Nature  has  wished  us  good-night. 
JANE  LA  MOTTE,  Jr.  3. 


THE  CIRCUS 


Every  year  Ringling  Brothers  ana  ■ 
Bamum  and  Bailey's  Circus  comes  tjj' 
town  for  two  days,  but  weeks  before 
children  all  over  the  city  are  looking 
forward  to  it.  Is  there  anything  that 
is  of  greater  interest  to  a  child  than 
the  circus  ?  To  go  to  the  circus  is 
one  of  the  big  thi'ills  of  childhood,  but 
children  do  not  always  wjit  for  the 
circus  to  come  to  them;  they  often 
create  one  of  their  own  in  some  form 
or  another. 

Two  weeks  before  the  big  circus 
came  to  town  this  year,  the  children 
in  the  second  grade  of  No.  97  School 
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(Jackson  Place)  began  to  think  about]  be  decorated  like  the  books  were  deco- 
the   circus,    to   talk    about    it,    and    to  ,  rated  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


make  one  right   in  their  classroom. 

This  class  at  No.  1)7  is  a  practice 
centre  for  students  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  students 
who  were  teaching  at  the  time  were 
also  learning  a  great  deal  themselves 
and  were  getting  as  much  of  a  thrill 


GLADYS    GRIMES, 
Student  Teacher. 


HOW     MUST     I     DECORATE     MY 

PAGE? 

My  work  is  stopped.     I  do  not  want 


as  the  children  did  in  working  on  it.   to  decorate  my  pages  all   alike.     My 
It  was  an  experience  that  was  used  i  book  must  be  lovely,  as  it  is  for  Queen 
to  gain  and   hold   the   interest  of  the   Mary.     I  can  get  no  inspiration  from 


children,  and  it  did  hold  the  interest 
of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  class. 
Through  this  interest  they  were  not 
only  learning  many  things  abouf  the 
circus,  but  they  were  learning  facts 
about  nature,  hygiene  and  geography. 
Their  games,  music,  literature,  read- 
ing and  handwriting  also  centered 
around  the  circus. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  lots  of  fun, 
but  '''.e  work  period  was  the  best  of 
all,  for  then  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  circus.  With  old  boxes, 
nails,  hammers,  saws,  clay,  cardboard, 
paper,  crayons,  scissors,  paint  and 
paste  they  made  a  circus  of  which  Mr. 
Barnum  himself  might  have  been 
proud. 

The  next  best  thing  to  going  to  the 
circus  was  going  to  the  Zoo.  So  one 
bright,  sunshiny  morning  forty  chil- 
dren and  two  teachers  climbed  into  a 
big  bus  and  went  to  Druid  Hill  Park 
to  see  the  animals.  They  were  just 
the  same  animals  that  one  sees  in  the 
circus,  and  so  these  animals  were  the 
top'c  of  conversation  for  several  days. 
The    trip    offered    many    suggestions    l^'j!^^^   'j    ^^^'^ 


the  bare  walls  of  my  work  room.  I 
will  take  a  walk  in  the  meadow. 
[Later  I  An  idea!  I  shall  decorate  my 
page  with  beautiful  trees  and  flow- 
ers and  shall  paint  a  brook  babbling 
over  rocks  on  my  page.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible I  shall  have  the  most  beautiful 
pages  in  my  book  of  any  book  that 
has  ever  been  made.  I  must  hasten 
back  to  the  monastery  and  begin  my 
work.       ELIZABETH  AKEHURST. 


for  oral   composition   lessons  and   for 
the  sand-table  project. 

This  circus  that  lasted  two  weeks 
was  a  keen  pleasure,  both  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  the  teachers.  On  the  very 
last  day  of  the  two  weeks,  the  chil- 
dren themselves  gave  a  circus,  using 
the  games  and  songs  they  had  learned 
about  the  circus. 

It  isn't  always  possible  to  take  a 
class  of  forty-three  children  to  the 
circus,  but  it  is  possible  to  bring  the 
circus  to  them. 

MARY   WHERRETTE. 


.\    15AHK    HILT>S    PRO.TErT. 


PAINTING  AND  DYES 

As  I  was  sitting  at  my  high  desk 
thinkirig  thoughtfully  about  my  pre- 
cious book  a  thought  passed  through 
my  mind,  picturing  magnificent  col- 
ors. I  will  have  to  know  how  to  make 
dyes.  In  order  to  make  the  dyes  I 
must  kindle  the  fire,  then  get  a  sauce- 
pan and  in  it  place  the  water  in  which 
the  bark  has  been  steeping.  I  must 
dip  out  the  thick  liquid  into  little  bags. 
After  the  bags  are  filled  I  must  put 
them  outside.  Day  after  day  passes, 
then  I  find  the  bags  are  filled  with  a 
black  powder.  As  I  use  it  I  melt  it 
until  it  is  made  into  a  Wack  ink. 
my  gold  to  prepare. 
Many  of  my  dyes  come  from  vege- 
tables. When  my  painting  is  finished 
I  will  fasten  silver  nails  and  ^  carve 
silver  corners  on  my  book.  This  will 
be  a  labor  of  love. 

BIRDIE   BURNS, 
OLIVE  SMITH. 


The  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade  at 
Bare  Hills  Elementary  School  have 
been  making  trenchers.  These 
trenchers,  or  wooden  dishes,  were 
used  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  period  of  history  that  they  are 
studying  is  about  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  monasteries  were  very 
popular. 

The  children  have  placed  themselves 
back    in    that    age    and    have    written  |  {'"' ..^ 

_   _i 1.    *u„:„  1. .!,„-,.  1    W'UI 


stories  about  their  labors. 

A  carved  wood  back  for  a  book  is 


.S<)>1R  EI.KMENTAUY  .SCHOOL 
l»OEMS. 

These  poems  are  a  direct  spontane- 
ous outgrowth  6f  a  unit  of  literature 
which  was  composed  entirely  of  prose 
and  poetry  written  by  foreign-born 
Americans. 

AMERICA 
America  the  beautiful 
The  land  where  all  arc  free 
Amci'ica  the  wonderful 
I  give   my   heart   to   thee. 
You  did  not  throw  us  in  the  dust. 
You  took  us  in  your  nation's  trust, 
Your  sky  so  blue,  your  love  so  true, 
I  will  give  my  life  to  you. 
If  your  flag  should  ever  call 
We  would  come  one  and  all, 
You  need  no  laws  to  keep  us  true. 
For  we  have  a  great  love  for  you. 
give  iny   heart  to  thee, 


America   the   beautiful. 


/^  carvea  woou   ouck      n   -"""-= .  The   land  where  all  are  free. 
in  the  process  of  making.     This  will  -m,,,,  . -r,,^   a    -".di^wq 

be  painted.     The   leaves   of  the   book  I  EUWaRD  Ain  DREWS. 

will  bo   made   of  tag   board   and   will        Grade   7,    Campus   School. 


TONY 

I  am-a  Tony  da  wop. 
I  sella  peanutta  alia  day  longa 
And  some  time  I  sella  da  banan. 
I   worka  hard   alia   day  long. 

When   I   coma  home 
I   worka  alia  harder — 
My  wifa  she  makea  me 
Washa  da  dishes. 

I  playa  too  witha  da  boy 
Ah!  he  isa  a  gooda  boja. 
He  isa  going  to  be  a  greata 
American  some  day. 

Anda  whena  we  goa  on  da  street 
He   talka  all   he   wants. 
He  talka   English, 
Da  English  to  me. 

To  me  he  say: 

You  gotta  speaka  da  English 
When  you  go  on  a  da  street. 
Ah!  he  is  a  gooda  boy. 

PAUL  FRAME. 
Grade  7,   Campus  School. 


FOREIGNERS 


Foreigners   from    lands    oppressed 
Emigrate   to    America   to    seek    peace 

and  rest, 
Some  are  poor  and  some  have  riches, 
Such  the  farmers  usually  have  to  dig 

ditches. 
Some    yell    "bananas" — "bananas" 
While  others  sit  down  and  play  pianos. 
EDWARD  WEBER. 
Grade   7,   Campus   School. 


A   BIRTHDAY   PARTY 

There  is  something  about  No.  25 
School  that  cannot  be  explained.  It 
is  something  that  is  just  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  other  schools.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  size  of  the  school;  perhaps 
it  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  place;  per- 
haps it  is  the  attitude  of  the  teach- 
ers— but  whatever  it  is,  one  doesn't 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  away  from  the 
lure  of  it  (even  if  one  wanted  to). 
Even  the  pupils  who  leave  and  go  to 
other  schools,  always  want  to  come 
back,  and  they  often  make  special 
efforts  to  visit  the  school. 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  a  woman 
came  into  the  school  with  a  big  bun- 
dle in  her  arms.  She  said  that  it  was 
her  little  girl's  birthday  cake,  and 
that  the  little  girl  had  sent  it  to  the 
teachers.  Yes,  it  was  the  whole  birth- 
day cake  that  had  never  been  cut. 
The  little  girl's  name  was  written 
across  the  to])  in  large  white  li'tters, 
and  inside  of  the  bundle  was  a  note 
for  each  teacher.  The  notes  were 
really  poems,  for  each  one  was  label- 
ed  at  the  top — "poem." 

It  was  such  a  loving  tribute,  and 
really   the   cake   looked   so    good   that 
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it  was  cut  with  great  ceremony.  At 
lunch  time  the  teachers  assembled  for 
the  cutting  of  the  cake.  Each  teach- 
er in  turn  read  her  poem  and  then 
ate  a  big  slice  of  the  cake. 

First    there     was    a    poem     to     the 
school — all  the  teachers: 

"To  the  School  No.  2.5" 
When    I    had    mv    birthday    on    April 

23rd. 
I  was  so  happy  and  proud  and  a  little 

mad. 
I  wanted  the  teachers  from  School  25 
To   sit  around  the  table  and  cut  the 

cake  with  a  knife. 
I  wanted  all  my  teachers  to  sit  around 

the   table   that    day. 
But  now  I  am  inviting  all  the  teach- 
ers on  my  concert  the  3rd  of  May. 
I  will  play  in  the  orchestra  as  a  solo- 
ist by  myself. 
I  hope  the   Lord  should  help  m3  and 
give  me  the  best  of  my  health. 
SYLVIA  ANGEL. 


TO  THE  FIFTH  GRADE 


Sylvia  also  wrote  poems  for  each 
teacher  she  had  while  she  was  at- 
tending School  No.  25.  (She  was 
transferred  to  another  school  in  the 
city  last  year.)  This  is  the  poem 
she  wrote  to  the  Kindergarten  teacher, 
Miss  Thompson: 

To  My  Dear*  Miss  Thompson 
Miss  Thompson  was  the  teacher  who 

learned  me  so  nice  and  good. 
I'll  never  forget  Miss  Thompson  in  all 

my  childhood. 
She  used  to  play  with  the  children  so 

nice  and  with  me 
I'll    never    forget    my  -dear    teacher, 

Miss    Thompson    nor    how    she 

used  to  be. 
When   I    started    to    learn    music    she 

was  happy  and  proud. 
I    love    Miss    Thompson   with    all    my 

heart. 

SYLVIA  ANGEL. 


To    the    firs^j    grade    teacher    she 
wrote: 

To  My  Dear  Teacher,  Jliss  Ethel 
When  I  was  by  Miss  Ethel 
In  grade  number  one! 
Miss  Ethel  used  to  tell  us 
Stories  full  of  fun. 
For    speaking   loud   she    used   to   g"et 

mad 
But  my  dear  teacher,  Miss  Ethel, 
Never  gets  out  of  my  head. 

SYLVIA  ANGEL. 


The  first  one  was  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  concert  in  which  she  was  to 
play.  Needless  to  say,  the  teachers 
accepted  the  invitatioit  and  went  to 
the  concert. 

Sylvia,  who  was  just  nine  years  old 
on  "the  23rd  of  April,  is  a  Peabody 
student,  and  the  concert  was  a  student 
recital  in  which  she  was  one  of  the 
violin  soloists.  She  is  quite  talented 
musically  as  well  as  poetically,  and 
with  it  all,  she  is  a  charming,  lovable 
child. 


When  we  came  to  the  library 

We  did  not  surmise 
That  the   Fifth   Grade  had  for  us 

A   lovely   surprise. 

A  book  case  all  polished. 

And  shiny  and  new, — 
To  serve  to  remind  us 

Of  your  thanks  and  you. 

We'll  fill  it  with  fiction 
And  books  of  all  kinds. 

To  lighten  your  spirits 
And  improve  your  minds. 


TO  MISS  YODER  AND  MISS 
OSBORX. 


You  always  tell  such  nice  stories. 
And  in  them  the  Fifth  Grade  glories. 
FRANKLIN  LESLIE. 


TO  MISS  YODER 


The  stories  you  tell  are  like  gold. 
They  are  not  so  young  or  they  they 
are  not  so  old. 
By  MELVIN  SCHMEISEE. 


A  POEM  OF  THANKS  TO  MISS 
YODER 


In  this  little  poem  I  want 

To    thank    you    for    those    tales    that 

haunt. 
Which  you  have   told  to  me  and  the 

class. 
In  the  hours  that  have  passed. 

WM.  GARTEN. 


This  is  our  librarian 
Who  always  likes  to  tell 
About  all  the  Arabians 
Who  get  water  from  the  well. 

Sometimes  they  are  ghostly 
And  sometimes  they  are  not, 
But  they  are  always  mostly 
Good  to  tell  about. 

WaLLIAM   DOUKAS. 


SOMEBODY 


Somebody    thinks   of   you    after   each 

day, 
Somebody's     lonesome     when     you're 

away. 
Somebody   trusts   you   and   counts   on 

you  so, 
Somebody's  fond  of   you — more   than 

you  know. 
So  when  you  are  weary  or  when  you 

are  blue. 
Remember   that   somebody's   thinking 

of  you. 


SOME  WORSE   VERSE 


Blue  eyes  mean  you're  true. 

Gray  eyes  mean  you're  gracious, 
But  black  eyes  mean  you're  blue 

In  several  other  places. 

— Penn  State. 


Last  night  I  held  a  little  hand. 

So  dainty  and  so  neat; 
Me  thought  my  heart  would  burst  with 
joy. 

So  swiftly  did  it  beat. 

No  other  hand  into  my  soul 
Could  greater  solace  bring 

Than  that  I  held  last  night,  which  was 
Four  aces  and  a  king. 

St.  John's  Collegian. 


POOR   SIMP 


Simpson  fell  for  Mr.  Cupid, 

And  he  checked  the  single  life; 
E'er  his  friends  were  even  knowing, 

He  had  got  himself  a  wife. 
When    folks     asked,     "Are     you     the 
skipper 

Of  the  good  ship  "Married  State?" 
Simpson  sighed,  "I  wed  a  widow. 

And  I'm  only  second  mate." 

— Georgia  Cracker. 


SOME  WORSE  VERSE 


Play  the  game  of  put  and  take. 

I  play  it  just  for  fun, 
I  put  one  girl  out  of  mind 

And  take  another  one. 

—Log. 


FAMOUS  SAYINGS 


In  both  Johns  Hopkins  and  M.  S. 
N.  S.  I  have  come  to  associate  a  lack 
of  chalk  with  education. 

The  only  habit  to  form  is  the  habit 
of  not  forming  one. 


WISE  OR  VICE 


Said  the  missionary  to  his  flock  of 
cannibals:  "It's  a  great  life  if  you 
aren't  eaten." 

A  bean  on  the  fork  is  worth  two 
in  the  lap. 

The  height  of  embarrassment:  "Two 
eyes  meeting  through  a  keyhole." 

"Summer  bachelors,"  some  are  mar- 
ried.— Mink. 

Why  look  at  weather  forecasts  If 
Normal  has  a  baseball  game  rain  is 
the  order  of  the  day. 

If  February  can't  March,  April 
May. 

Among  the  Scotch,  a  man  usually 
finds  the  closest  friends. — Jug. 

The  four  horsemen  were:  Paul  Re- 
vere, Buffalo  Bill,  Jesse  James  and 
Barney  Google. 

Girls  are  like  pearls — so  easy  to 
string-. 

Greatest  war  song  ever  written: 
"Here  comes  the  bride." 
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DREAMS 


Dreams  are  such  kaleidoscopic  things, 

Shifting,  hazy,  and  confusing. 

They  weave  half-finished  myths  and 
legends. 

Characters,  and  queer,  unreal  events. 

They  flit  in  dark,  disordered  phantoms 

Through  the  deep  hallways  of  the 
mind. 

Then  find  a  place  secluded  in  its 
depths. 

And  hide.  Aw'ake  we  seek,  but  can- 
not find 

Their  forms  again.  Remembered  frag- 
ments. 

Linger  in  the  brain,  but  half-recalled 
— in   part, 

A  splash  of  scarlet  and  the  sheen  of 
iridescent  silk. 

The  billowing  masses  of  the  foam- 
flecked  sea, 

A  purple  mountain  dark  against  the 
distant  sky, 

Hideous  shapes  and  forms  with 
demon's   eyes. 

And  cries  and  wailings  from  the  wil- 
derness— 

The  half-remembered  part  of  dreams. 
ELEANORA  BOWLING. 


Biz:  "Let's  play  some  tennis?" 
He:  "Can't,  the  net's  broken." 
Biz:    "Fine!      The    net's    always    in 
the  way  when  I  play." 


Helen     Lee:     "What    is    the    most 

deadly  poison?" 

Sieverts:  "Potassium  cyanide." 
Helen  Lee:  "Naw,  embalming  fluid. 

You're  dead  before  it  touches  you." 


Sally  Clarke  was  recently  overheard 
to  say  that  she  knew  a  mail-buoy  in 
the  Navy.  (These  Normal  girls  do 
make  the  most  ambiguous  state- 
ments.) 


Miss  Gross:  "Is  your  room  made  up 
yet?" 

(      Helen  Lee  A.:  "Yes,  mam,  she  got 
up  at  6.30." 


Miss  MedwedeflF:  "What  have  you 
done  to  preserve  our  timber?" 

Kowalsky:  "I  shot  a  woodpecker 
once." 


No,  Dorothy,  the  Silver  Crusade 
was  in  no  way  similar  to  the  Gold 
Rush  of  '49. 


COME,  HAVE  NO  FEAR! 


Green,  waving  mass  of  leaves- 
Trees,   bending  low  to  breeze. 

Blue,  deeply  hued  the  sky — 
Clouds,  sweeping  soft  on  high. 

Red,  coughing  blood  the  sun — 
Breathe,  dying  soon  is  done! 

See.  not  one  tear! 

IRVING   V.    SOLLINS. 


Bill:  "Didjever  see  thuh  sea  sick?" 
Murph:  "No,  but  I  seen  the  ocean 
blue." 


•  "OVERHEARD  PERSONALS" 

Peck:  "You're  the  biggest  moocher 
I  know." 

Dudderer:  "Then  it's  time  you  got 
acquainted  with   yourself." 


Miss  MedwedefF:  "Why  can't  we 
keep  frogs  in  the  house?" 

Stein:  "If  we  do  they'll  croak." 

Burns:  "Yep,  I  had  a  beard  like 
yours  once,  and  when  I  realized  how 
it  made  me  look  I  cut  it  off." 

Chernak:  "Well,  I  had  a  face  like 
yours  once,  and  when  I  realized  that  I 
couldn't  cut  it  off  I  grew  this  beard." 


Fred  Ward  (on  the  phone):  "Hello, 
Betty,  may  I  come  over?" 

Girlish  Voice:  "Hello,  Jack,  sure 
come  on  over." 

Fred:  "This  isn't  Jack." 

Girlish  Voice:  "This  isn't  Betty 
either." 


Hut 


Baltimore's    Collection    of 
Smart  Specialty   Shops 


iL 


eillik 


Bull:  "My  intellect  is  my  fortune." 
Loretta:  "Ah,  well — proverty  isn't  a 
crime!" 

DOW.N'.S 

WEDDING 

INVITATIONS 

Cards  for  All  Occasion.? 

Every  Kind  of  Stationery 

DOWNS, 

Kngraver 

229  N.  Charles  St.,  BaUimore 


CHARLES    ST.,    AT    LEXINGTON 
BALTOIORE 


CORRECT 

FASHIONS        FOR 

COLLEGE 


ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 
FLORIST  and  NrRSERrJI.\N 

Office;    Cut  Flower  and  Plant  Dept. 

5315    York   Road 

BALTTHORE,   MB. 


Reserved  for 


Hochschild=Kohn  &  Co. 


With   all   the  smart  Accessories 


June,  1927. 
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THE  LINDEN 

39    York    Road,    at    Linden    Terrace 

TOWSON,  RED. 

Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes 
Liglit  Lunch. 

Visit    our    Ice    Cream    Parlor 
Towson  372-J, 


SMART  APPAREL 
For  the  College  Girl 


and  the  pleasure  ot  receiving  cour- 
teous service  amid  spacious  sur- 
roundings. 


HUTZLEK  BPOTHERS  6 


The  Street  Car 


Tlie  most  convenient 
reliable,  and 
Economical  Means  of 
Transportation 


United  Railways  &  Elec.  Company 


TOWSON  SHOE  STORE 
York  aJid  Joppa  Roads 

Ladies   Don'tThrow   Your  Turn   Sole 

Shoes  Away. 
We  repair  them  without  using  nails 
or  stitches.  Shoes  repaired  on  our 
new  Hydro-Pres  Machine  with  water 
proof  cement  Look,  Wear  and  Peel 
like  new  shoes. 


DODGE  BROTHERS 

Motor  Vehicles 

YORK  ROAD  GARAGE 

TOWSON,   MD. 


Ladies'  Up-to-Date  Hair  Bobbing 

Shampooing  and  Curling 

WM.   KOERNER 

505  York  Road  Towson,  Md. 


For    Your   Drugs,    Candy,    Kodaks,    Sta- 
tionery,   Gifts,    Etc. 
It's    never    clieaper    elsewhere,    because 

it's  always  cheaper  here. 

507    York    Road,    Towson 


TOWSON  BAKERY — THE  GOODY 
SHOP 

Fancy  Cakes,  pies.  Pastries,  Ice 

Cream,  Sodas 

Sandwiches  and  Coffee 

L.  W.  HELD  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Phone  Towson  204  and  201 


As   A   Patron    of   The   Normal    School 

THE  TOAVSON  NATIONAL  BANK 

(Court  House  Plaza) 
Invites  You  to  Open  An  Account  In  Its 
Checking  Department,  Savings  Depart- 
ment,    Christmas    Savings    Club    and 
Rent  A  Safe   Deposit   Box. 
4    Per    Cent.   Interest   on    Savijigs. 

Open  Saturday  Evenings 


MASON'S  GARAGE 

York  Road  and  Willow  Avenue 

TOWSON,   MD. 

Willys  -  Knight    and    Overland    Sales 
and   Service. 


Start   a    Savings    Account   With 

THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

TOWSON  MARYLAND 


Safety  Service 

Be  Thrifty 
Save   Your   Money   and   Invest   With 

The 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  BANK 

Towsou,  Md. 

THE  BERQENRATflER  DRUfi  CO. 

Preseriptton    Druggists 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies,  Ko- 
daks, Films,  Stationery,  and  Sporting 
Goods:  Greeting  Cards  for  all  Occas- 
sions.  Agents  for  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens,  Whitman's  Delicious 
Chocolates    and    Bon-Bons. 

Vlotrolas  and  Records, 

THE   STEBBINS-ANDERSON 
COAL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

Dealers    in    Coal,    Lumber,    Hardware, 
Builders'   Supplies. 

Towson,  Md.  Riderwood,  Md. 


MATHIAS  GROSS 
BARBER  SHOP 

YORK  ROAD,  Near  Chesapeake  Ave. 
TOWSON.  MD. 


WALTER  HOOS 
421  York  Road 

TOWSON,  MD. 

Sanitary  Meat  Market 

FRUITS       -       VEGETABIiES 


STEWARTR(a' 

THE  BIG 

FRIENDLY 

STORE 

OP  BALTIMORE. 


Our  Service  Motto: 

Honest,  Prompt,  Courteous, 

Complete. 
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